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LITERATURE. 

Loeksleg HaU Sixty Tears After, ^e. By 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, (lllacmilian.) 

Whatbtsr critics who are philosophers may 
hare determined as to the nature of poetry, 
the mere lover of poetry, inasmuch as he has 
never taken the pains to find the greatest 
common measure of the poems he loves, when 
he comes upon a new volume has no rule to 
apply, and so usually hegins hy asking the 
simple question whether there is good verse 
in it. Other heauties, if he is satisfied on 
this initial point, he will expect to discover 
presently ; if he is not satisfied, he lays the 
book down. It is a cruel test, and the critics 
are naturally indignant. There are those 
who assure us that they can read all of 
Wordsworth with profit, and there are those 
who will admit of no selection among the 
lyrics of Shelley. But the lover of poetry 
goes his own way. And when he rememhers 
how much the most accredited poets of the 
century have written that he finds unread- 
able simply because it is badly written, he 
will not be slow to acknowledge the enormous 
debt that on this first account he owes to 
Lord Tennyson. In so large a body of work 
as the Laureate's he very likely finds people 
and things that for various reasons do not 
interest him ; but he does nj^y|pd, or he finds 
80 seldom that it makes no impression on his 
memory, verse that pains him to read because 
it is bad. ' ""^ 

And the present volume is no exception in 
the pool it gives of Lord Tennyson's mastery 
of his art For a writer who first published 
in the thirties to^ produce a great poem far on 
in the eighties is in itself a great achieve- 
ment; but that this poem ^should be the 
continuation of one of the most popular poems 
of his youth is a still greater achievement. 
And it must be acknowledged that the 
*^Loeksley JETall** of to-day is not inferior in 
workmanship to the poenM^ forty years ago. 
There ir the same ringing rhythm, the same 
strength and swing, the same ease and variety 
that delighted our fathers. 

The hero of the early poem returns to 
Locksley HaU, after sixty years of ahsence, to 
attend the funeral of the man whom his cousin 
Amy had preferred to him and married, and 
whose character and degrading influence on 
his wife he had then painted in such dark 
colours. He himself had since married a 
wife " with all the charm of woman," " with 
all the breadth of man, strong in will and 
rich in wisdom, Edith ; " and with her he 
had lived forty years of happiness. But she is 
now dead, and he has lost besides his son — a 
saUor, who died gallantly at his post in a 
shipwreck — and his son's wife, who died of 
grief; and there remains to him now only a 



grandson, who seems to have taken up wit 
notions that are usually called agnostic, and 
who, at the time of the poem, is suffering — 
like his grandfather sixty years ago^tbe 
pangs of despised love. Amy had died in 
childbirth, and her child also was dead, so 
that this grandson is the heir to Locksley 
Hall. 

In form, the poem, like its forerunner, is a 
monologue, but it is less fortunate in being 
addressed not to sea and sky but to the some- 
what uninteresting grandson; and it is too 
great a strain on faith to imagine that this 
young Radical, whatever his respect for his 
grandfather, would have remained mute 
through so long a blaspheming of his idols. 

The poem is throughout a palinode. In the 
first place Amy's choice is at least excused. 
Her husband turned out anything but a 
** clown." 

'* Worthier soul was he than I am, sound and 
honest, ruatio Squire, 
Kindly landlord, boon companion— youthful 
jealousy is a liar. 

« « « « « 

Strove for sixty widow'd years to help his 

homelier brother men. 
Serred the poor, and built the cottage, raised 

the school, and drained the fen.*' 

All Lord Tennyson's readers will be grateful 
for this revelation. Of course there is no 
reason why the hero of any poem should not 
be such as he is descrihed ; but when the poem 
is in monologue, unless — as in many of Mr. 
Browning's poems — there is much scenery and 
accessories, it is next to impossible to give full 
recognition to tl^ejramatic personality. It is 
inevitable that mtfch ol the sentiments should 
be credited to the writer of^the poem. And 
on many readers some'^of these have always 
jarred. The hero said so many fine things that 
we were half afraid we had to admire him 
even in his moods. His recantation is there- 
fore most welcome* 

But the story of Locksley Hall was only of 
secondarv interest in the poem. The main 
things that have m%de it so popular are its 
"vision of the world and all the wonder 
that shall be." And here also, far more indeed 
than in the matter of Amy, we are relieved 
and grateful for the palinode. Here again 
there was no reason for taking the prophecies 
as the poet's rather than the hero's, but it 
was almost inevitable to do so. And to some 
people the ideal they contained seemed com- 
paratively uninteresting, because it was not 
brought face to face with any difficult 
problem. ** Optimism," it has been well 
said, ''must b^ reached, if at all, not by 
the exclusion, but by the exhaustion of 
pessimism." And the hero of the earlier 
poem had not attained to his vision of sin. 
Like Isaiah, he looked forward to the uni- 
versal reign of peace and righteousness, and 
perhaps Isaiah, like him, antedated it; but 
Isaiah had cleared the ground by many 
'' burdens " and ** woes," he had looked the 
ervils of the world steadily in the face, and de- 
nounced them, and, notwithstanding, believed 
in God and in man's capacity for goodness. 
The hero of Locksley Hall, on the other 
hand, was too much like the people who 
persisted in saying ''a confederacy"; his 
faith in the future lay too much in ''the 
march of mind, in the steamship, in the 
railway," the titider, and the knowledge of 
the sun's weight. It was inevitable that he 



should be disillusioned, and it is most profit- 
able for us that we should be allowed to 
know it. 

But the pilinofle retains its dramatic cha- 
racter. It is the same hero who speaks ; and 
like a man who has begun with the brightest 
hopes, through not taking account of the 
difficulties in the way, when his eyes are 
opened to some of them he forgets the counsel 
of the Preacher not to enquire the cause why 
the former days were better than these. Cer- 
tainly the evils he points to are real evils. 
No one can condone the methods of agrarian 
agitation in Ireland, or the state of the 
" warrens of the poor," or the insufferable 
indecency of part of the public press. These 
are evils that require a prompt and unsparing 
knife. There are others equally regrettable 
but not so easy to cure — the extravagance of 
party spirit, the power of the tongue in a 
democracy, the decay of the sense of beauty. 
But it is surely well that all these evils 
should be pointed out in such trenchant verse 
by a poet so deservedly revered and so widely 
read as the Laureate, l^o one is likely, for 
instance, to forget such verses as these : 

" * Have we grown at last beyond the passions of 
the primal clan f 
'Kill your enemy, for you hate him/ still, 
* your enemy ' was a man. 

"Have we sunk below themP peasants maioi the 
helpless horse, and drive 
Innocent cattle under ttiatch, and bam the 
kindlier brutes alive. 

"Brutes, the brutes are not your wrongera— burnt 
at midnight, found at mom, 
Tvristed hard in mortal agony with their off- 
spring, born— unborn, 

" Clinging to the silent Mother ! Are we devils ? 
Are we men ? 
Sweet St. Francis of Assisi, would that he were 
here again, 

" He that in his Catholic wholeness used to call 
the very flowers 
Sisters, brothers— and the beasts— whose pains 
are hardly less than ours I " 

There are one or two points, however, on 
which one might not unreasonably wish that 
the dramatic prominence of the hero had been 
less. In a drama, of course, it is possible 
for everyone to weigh the worth of any 
opinion by reference to the general character 
of the speaker, which is sufficiently indicated 
otherwise ; in a monologue this is more diffi- 
cult, and, as a consequence, it is always 
matter of regret when opinions are expressed 
in rememberable verse which seem scarcely 
whole and sound. Which, for instance, of 
these couplets will remain longest in the 
memory ? 

" Plowmen, shepherds, have I found, and more 
than once, and still could flnd, 
Sons of Qod, and kings of men in utter noble- 
ness of mind,*' 

or these scornful lines : 

" Those three hundred millions under one Im- 
perial sceptre now, 
Shall we hold them? Shall we loose them? 
Take the suffrage of the plow." 

And is it defensible to twist the Radical's 
demand for "equality" of rights into a 
statement that ail men are "equal-bom" 
(p. 17) in order to pour a very natural con- 
tempt upon it? But perhaps this is hyper- 
criticism. We have great cause to be thank- 
ful that the poet should have thought it 
worth while to give us the palinode of age, 
and we have no right to grumble if the man 
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is still tbe son of tbe cbild. We will quote, 
in conclusion, a passage which, if we under- 
stand it aright, expresses the hero's, and 
perhaps the poet's, final conyiction, that when 
science has done her hest there still remains 
the prohlem of the possibility of science, of 
which science herself can give no account. 
It takes for its text Uie eighth Psalm which, 
beginning with the same dismay at the small- 
ness of man's material significance, sees, 
neverttieless, that in his apprehension of the 
world he is proved "little lower than the 
angels." 

'* What are men that He should heed us P cried 
the king of sacred song, 
Insects of an hour, that hourlj work their 
brother Insect wrong, 

** While the silent Heavens roll, and Suns along 
their fleij way, 
All their planets whiding round them, flash a 
million miles a day. 

* Many an Aeon moulded earth before her highest, 
man, wss bom, 
Many an Aeon too may pass when earth is manless 
and forlorn, 

''^Earth so large, and yet so bounded— pools of 
salt, and plots of land— 
Shallow skin of green and asure-Kshains of 
mountains, grains of sand ! 

" Only That which made us, meant us to be 
nughtier by and bj, 
Set the sphere of all the boundless Heavens within 
the human eye, 
*' Sent the shadow of Himself, the boondless, thro' 
the human soul ; 
Boundless inward, in the atom, boundless 'out- 
ward. In the Whole." 

The '* Promise of May," which is here for 
the first time printed, received so much 
criticism when it was put upon the stage that 
it need not now be discussed at length. To 
people who are interested in the manners and 
habits of mind of country folk, it cannot fail 
to be interesting; for tnese are reproduced 
with faithful appreciation. But even Words- 
worth did not attempt to write a rustic drama. 
''The thoughts that shake mankind," the 
heroic passions, may have their potabilities in 
the hefurts '' that tick in oountiT' kitchens," 
and may some day sway them, but it is not so 

Jet. And so it is not for nothing that 
hakspere has filled his stage with kings 
speaking great verse, and even in *' The 
Winter's Tale " has kept his prose-speaking 
shepherds in the background. If we are to 
be raised above ourselves by the sight of our 
human nature in its strength and weakness, 
it must be by action on a grand scale, by 
catastrophe in which heroes perish, and for no 
contemptible faults. The microscope has its 
uses, but its revelations do not inspire the 
same awe as the firmament of stars. Mr. 
Edgar, in the present play, is not saved by his 
atheism from being a vulgar villain, who 
should be prosecuted. It is impossible to take 
the least interest in anything he says or does. 
The songs, however, are worthy of Tennyson's 
muse; and receiving such gems as these — 
« The Last Load Hoam," and ** The Promise 
of May," and, in its way, " G^ee oop, whoa " — 
who would grumble at the setting ? 

H. 0. Bbeohdtg. 



England^9 Oass agatnti Sime Buh. By 
A. V. Dicey. (John Murray.) 

To Prof. Dicey's previous work on the Xav 
of the ChniliUUion both TTnionists and Home 



Rulers have had frequent recourse. On the 
one side, he was called in support of the 
sovereignty of Parliament and the supremacy 
of the law ; on the other side, to prove the 
subordination of the legal sovereignty of 
Parliament to the political sovereignty of the 
nation. It was natural, therefore, that he 
should seek directly to declare the opinion 
which he holds on a matter so near to his 
special study as the proposal of Home Rule 
for Ireland. For he cannot help knowing 
that his opinion carries weight. Kot only as 
an English constitutional lawyer, but through 
his familiarity with the form and spirit of 
other systems of government than our own, 
he is entitled as one having authority to be 
heard on a great constitutional question. He 
claims moreover, and with reason, that there 
are considerable advantages in the position of 
any one who, standing outside the strife of 
parties, is not tempted to indulge in petty 
recriminations and rhetorical irrelevancies. 
From such failings Prof. Dicey's case is 
singularly free. 

His case is a bold one. • It is not merely 
that the House of Commoos was right 
in rejecting the (Government of Ireland Bill, 
but Uiat Home Rule in any conceivable form 
whatever is a thing impossible. Federation 
would impair the supremacy of Parliament, 
by virtue of which, in point of pliability, 
power of development, and freedom of action, 
our constitution far excels that of the United 
States; without diminishing her responsi- 
bilities, it would weaken the power of Gr^t 
Britain ; and it would not generate goodwill 
between England and Ireland. The least 
objectionable form of Home Rule is Colonial 
independence; but the conditions of success 
are absent in the case of Ireland. 

** The true reasons why the Oolonial system, 
self-contradictory as it is in theory and unsatis- 
factory as it sometimes is in practice, has 
§ reduced harmony between England and her 
ependendes, are that the Colonies are far 
distant and are prosperous, that they feel pride 
in their relation to the mother- country, that 
wliilst contributing not apenny to wards meeting 
Imperial burdens they derive valuable and 
valued benefits from the connexion with the 
Empire, and lastly tiiat they are not in reality 
dependencies." 

Immunity from Imperial taxation is the only 
condition that we could reproduce in making 
Ireland a colony. Gladstonian Home Rule 
combines and intensifies the disadvantages of 
Federalism and Colonialism, being inconsistent 
with the sovereignty of the British Parliament, 
presupposing an impossible harmony of action 
between the two countries, and giving no 
promise of settlement. According to Prof. 
Dicey, these projects are not only hopelessly 
bad, but they are based on a misconception of 
the red cause of Irish discontent. It is 
agrarian rather than national ; and being so, 
it can be dealt with better, because more 
Justly, by a united than by an Irish Parlia- 
ment. Even, however, if Home Rulers are 
right in saying that recognition of nationality 
is what the Lrish seek, the demand can be 
satisfied, if at all, not by Home Rule, but by 
independence. Our true policy then is either 
separation or maintenance of the Union ; and 
though something can be said for the former 
(and Prof. Dicey says it fairly), the latter is 
our manifest duty. But it is essential to 



success that, while resolutely enfordng the 
law, we strenuously endeavour to make the 
law itself coincide with morality and humanity. 
It is a task of supreme difficulty, and yet 
England should not shrink from it. 

The argument which ends in these con- 
clusions is worked out with singular logical 
skill and precision, and in a spirit of grave 
impartiality. Now and tiien Prof. Dicey 
pushes his criticism too far, as where, in 
speaking of Mr. Gladstone's Bill, he suggests 
that ''the substitution of the name 'Irish 
Legislature,' or ' Legislature of Ireland,' for 
the plain intelligible term Irish Parliament, 
involves something like political eowardice." 
This is hardly just. Is not " legislature " 
the regular term in statutes relating to oolonial 
assemblies ? The case of Canada, I think, is 
the only exception ; but the British Korth 
America Act, while it speaks of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, speaks also of the provincial 
legislatures. From the Gladstonian point of 
view " legislature," not " parliament," is the 
apt term for Ireland. This, however, is as &r 
as possible from indicating the general tone of 
Prof. Dicey's criticism, which is fair, candid, 
and even-tempered. He speaks as a strong 
advocate who feels he has a strong case. And 
within certain limits it is a strong case, having 
nearly every quality except that of being 
convincing. 

A literarv journal is not the place for stating 
in detail where it breaks down ; especially as 
the difPerence between Prof. Dicey and the 
advocates of Home Rule is mainly a difference 
as to facts. They part from him at the outset 
in believing that we are confronted with 
something more than an agrarian revolt, and 
that the national feeling has taken strong 
hold of the Irish people. Evidence from tbe 
condition of Ireland in De Beaumont's time, or 
from the Repeal agitation or the Young Ire- 
land movement, barely touches the real point, 
which is that the whole situation has changed 
within the last twenty years. Prof. Dicey 
adds to this Evidence little more than an 
expression of opinion. There is a similar 
weakness in his arguments for the Union. 
That there would be many and great advan- 
tages in a TTnion which worked smoothly and 
justly, nobody will question ; and if politics 
were a game of chess, if we had not to deal 
with human passion, if we had any faith even 
in our own capacity of doing justice^ the 
controversy might be at an end. But if we 
have such faith, it is the faith which has been 
defined as a belief in things which we know 
to be untrue. Our hand is not free. Irish 
agitation will- not bum itself out And, so 
long as it is in flame, who can believe that the 
fitful, half-hearted action of an ^ English 
Parliament can ever establish law-abidingness 
in Ireland? As each year of failure has 
passed by, that which was difficult before has 
grown to be impossible. But Home Rule, it 
is said, is an unworkable scheme. Unwork- 
able it will be if any powerful portion of the 
people are determined that it shall not work ; 
and there is not a constitutional system of 
which the same has not been said. "In 
Ireland, however, there are peculiar causes of 
discord." Most true. "They will prevent 
our plan of Home Rule from being a final 
settlement." It is perfectly possible. But 
surely there has been too great insistence on 
finsdity. In face of impenmng social troubles, 
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we shall liare gained maoh if we tide over 
the immediate fature, till experieDce teach us 
the final form of Irish independence. Prof. 
Dicey is too just to claim finality for his own 
policy. 

" If the time should come when the effort to 
maintain the unity of the State is too great for 
the power of Great Britain, or the only means 
by which it is found maintainable are measures 
clearly repugnant to the humanity or the justice 
or the democratio prmciples of the English 
people — if it should turn out that after every 
effort to enforce just laws by just methods our 
jostioe itself, from whatever cause, remains 
hateful to the mass of the Irish people— 
then it irill be dear that the Union must for 
the site of England, no less than of Ireland, 
come to an end.'' 

The case against the Union is that we are 
face to face with this very state of things. 
Then, aays Prof. Dicey, let us have separation ; 
and from the purely English point of view he 
may be tight. Be this as it may, separation 
is the only alternative to Home Eule. To 
make this clear was not the purpose, 
hut, as it seems to me, will be the effect, 
of his strong and subtle advocacy of a lost 
cause. 0. P. Macdovell. 



Lifi of Henry Wadstporth Longfellow. By 
Erie S. Bobertson. (Walter Scott) 

Tei publisher of the ''Canterbury Poets'' 
and the '' Gamelot Classics " has entered upon 
a new and equally worthy enterprise in a 
series of brief biographies of " Great Writers." 
The purpose <^ this series is stated to be '' to 
famish the public with interesting and accu- 
rate accounts of the men and women notable 
in modem literature." Such a scheme, if 
well carried out, merits success. To be able 
to obtain the chief facts of a famous writer's 
life in convenient form for a shilling will 
prove a convenience to a vast number of 
persons whose means are much smaller than 
their desire for knowledge. Taking the present 
volume as a sample of the series, the size is 
handy and the print excellent ; but the design 
on the cover is exceedingly unbecoming. The 
pubiuher was ill-advised when he departed 
from the rigid simplicity of those dark-blue 
oovers whic^ make his ^'Camelot Classics" 
so inviting.* The bibliography prepared by 
Mr. John P. Anderson, of the British Museum, 
is a good feature ; and the table of contents 
is unusually ample, but does not obviate the 
neeesiity for an index. 

la my review of the Ltfe 0/ Simry Wads- 
wsrM Lon§feUoWy by his broker (Aoademt, 
A]^ 10, 1S86, p. 247), I expressed the 
opinion that the price of that valuable work 
wooU be the only obstacle to its wide circu- 
ktioB, and that an edition published at Ss. 6d. 
wo&U sell by tens of thousands. The initial 
volnme of the present series cannot be said to 
snpply the place of such an edition ; but Mr. 
KoberUoQ has, at any rate, made the most of 
his opportunity in that direction. Longfellow 
suooeeded in touching the hearts of the people 
in a way and to a degree almost without 
parallel, and has been, and is, the friend and 
inspirer of numb^less people everywhere. 
That they should be glad to know something 
of Us private ^'walk and conversation" is 

^ (INS0OS this was written we have seen another 
topf In a binding altogether satisfactory. 



natural i and the present work will, to a great 
extent, supply the want. Startling new facts 
about the career or character of Longfellow 
were not to be looked for here ; but Mr. Bobert- 
son has made good use of his ample materials. 
His facts are well chosen and well marshalled. 
His style is easy and usually graceful, though 
now and again he lapses into phrases which 
are certainly not elegant, such as 

*' The town was in excitement and the little 
boys had high times " fp. 15). 

" The hair could still be seen in curls on the 
older polls " (p. 16). 

*• Which is reckoned to throw " (p. 41). 

*' He had arowingly fdt " (p. 104). 

'' In London he was pulled about by all the 
celebrated people " (p. 165). 

The passage in which it is said of Walt 
Whitman that "he is a Hebrew bard trans* 
lated to the American backwoods, where he 
has turned himself inside out, thence going on 
to study pantheism on the quajs of New 
York," cannot be commended for its accuracy 
of construction, its grace of imagery, or its 
profundity of thought. 

Mr. Bobertson is mildly, but for his present 
purpose quite sufficiently, critical. His cri- 
ticism, so far as it goes, is usually good, but, 
like his style, it is a little unequal. For 
" Excelsior " he has an especial aversion, and 
this is what he says about it : 

** If I may express mv thoughts <m the matter 
plainly, I must say that I grudge the piece its 
success and wish it had never been written. 
The opinion has been advanced that the public 
are the best judges of a ballad; but ' Excelsior ' 
is not a ballaa. A ballad deals with the doings or 
sufferings of real men, women, or childieu — 
or supernatural beings worked by human 
passions — and about such doings and sufferings, 
if these are fit for a ballad, and appeal to 
elementary emotions, the common people are 
competent to judge. But in '* Excelsior" we 
have for hero a cranky lad who is not flesh, fish, 
fowl, or spirit. Were he of human flesh, his 
madcap notion of scaling a mount*un with the 
purpose of getting to the sky would be simply 
driveUing lunacy, and if he did undertake nis 
^pine climb, it would be difficult for him to 
select any peak on the slopes of which he 
would be likely to encounter so much good 
company. De Quiucey somewhere relates that 
a voung genius once climbed to the summit of 
Skiddaw, and there lay down with his face to 
the sky and expired, by mere act of will. This 
was a demented boy, who at least knew what 
he was was about to do ; but Longfellow's boy 
would be fairly brought to a standstill on the 
summit. It would be absurd to suppose him a 
spirit instead of flesh and blood, for no spirit 
would be so silly as to climb a snowy mountain 
for nothing.'' 

'< This kind of criticism," Mr. Robertson adds, 
^' may seem puerile." It certainly does. 

The character of my fault-finding will 
already have made manifest to the reader that 
Mr. Robertson's book, taken as a whole, is 
a good one. If it were not a good book, such 
faults and flaws as I have pointed out would 
not have been perc^ved. As it is, they stand 
out with some prominence by contrast with 
the general excellence of the work. 

Longfellow attempted more than one drama ; 
but nothing he ever wrote was really fitted 
for the stage. In 1881 '<The Masque of 
Pandora " was played at Boston ; but it was 
a failure. He was good at narrative, but 
singularly deficient in dramatic power. Refer- 



ring more particularly to <<The Spanish 
Student," Mr. Robertson remarks that 

•'there are some capital bits of description 
strewed through the *play'; but we must 
agree with Poe that 'The Spanish Student' is 
not a play at all. In this instance, as in every 
case in which Longfellow attempted the con- 
struction of a plot in acts, he continually loses 
control of the dramatic action by lapsing into 
mere narrative." 

It is difficult to determine whether '* Evan# 
geline" or "Hiawatha" is, in Mr. Robert* 
son's opinion, the greater poem. He speaks 
with much enthusiasm of both. ''Evan« 
geline," he says, is " a poem which should 
confer on Longfellow the title of 'golden* 
mouthed' that was given once to Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor"; and he remarks that "it 
is hard to believe that * Hiawatha' will not 
live in the admiration of posterity as long as 
any poem of this age." Nevertheless, though 
" Evangeline " and "Hiawatha " are Long- 
fellow's masterpieces, while " Miles Standish " 
is inferior only to these, Longfellow's popu* 
larity must continue to rest on those more or 
less didactic pieces (including the abused 
"Excelsior") which, while they offend the 
scholarly critic, touch the heart and the moral 
sense of the populace. These pieces are the 
most real things Longfellow has written. 
They are not studies of history or tradition, 
but bits of his own life, so to speak. " Foot* 
steps of Angels" commemorated his first 
wife — 

". . . that being beauteous 

Who unto my vouth was giver, 

More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven '*— > 

and his brother-in-law and intimate friend, 
George Pierce. " Resignation " refers to his 
daughter Fanny who died in infancy. It is 
not necessary to point out that " The Child- 
ren's Hour " and some other pieces are pic* 
tures drawn from his own fireside. In like 
manner, he spoke his inmost thoughts and 
aspirations in " The Psalm of Life," " Excel* 
sior," and "The Village Blacksmith." As 
Mr. Robertson says : 

"He who has written verses that are oom*^ 
mitted to heart by millions for the gladdening 
of their lives must have written much that is 
true poetry ; and, although he is not necessarily 
among the twelve greatest poets of the world, 
he is incontestably a great benefactor and a 
great man.'' 

While Longfellow was at college, his future 
career undecided, he once wrote to his father, 
" I will be eminent in something ",* and to be 
eminent as " a great benefactor and a great 
man " would have been of all forms of emi* 
nence the most precious to him. 

Walter Lbwiit. 



Bemarks and Collections of Thomas JTeame, 
Vol. IL (1707-10). Edited by C. E. 
Doble. (Oxford Historical Society.) 

Thi warm welcome extended to the first 
volume of Tom Heame's collections will be 
continued to its successor i for the contents of 
his note-books, far from falling off in interest, 
increase in attraction as they proceed. The 
Oxford antiquary is always poring over the 
writings of the learned, or prosecuting his 
enquiries Into the lives and oluuraoters of the 
writers themselves. If any of his con 
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temporaries at Oxford or London enters into 
the world of authorship, Heame is speedily 
on his track, and the fruits of his investiga- 
tions are garnered into his diaries. Prejudioed 
up to the eyes as this hookworm of book- 
worms isy even the least of the sympathisers 
with his ecclesiastical or politicid opbions 
cannot refrain from admiring the disinter- 
estedness of his lahours. His whole thoughts 
were centered in the success of his principles, 
or in the advancement of learning; and he 
pursued his course with unflagging spirit, 
although his means at home were hut scant 
and his enemies at the university took ad- 
vantage of his sympathies with the vanquished 
cause to hinder his advancement. The anti- 
quarian treatises which he edited, the precur- 
sors of puhlications is sued in our days under the 
authority of the Master of the Rolls with all 
the resources of the state at his back, have 
long caused the name of Tom Heame to he 
honoured by the studious in every clime ; hut 
for the future he will have even greater claims 
on our veneration. The collections now being 
edited with singular zeal by Mr. Doble teem 
wit^ ioformation on the careers of the 
literary men among whom he lived, or con- 
cerning whom he could obtain any facts from 
those older than himself. When the con- 
tents of all his note-books shall have been 
published by the Oxford Historical Society, 
the series will only be surpassed in bio- 
graphical value, if they be surpassed at all, 
by the Athenae Oxoniemes of Antony Wood, 
or by the literary collections of John Nichols, 
who was able to add to his own knowledge 
by drafts on the contributors to the Gentle- 
tnarCe Magmne, If it was a pleasure for 
Heame to write up his note-books from day 
to day, it is none the less a pleasure for Mr. 
Doble to transcribe and to annotate them. 
Everyone who reads the original notes of 
this Oxford student should turn to the illus- 
trations which the editor has supplied from 
the printed or the MS. literature of the 
period. In the few lines of introduction 
which Mr. Doble has prefixed, he draws the 
attention of the curious to the value of the 
Rawlinson and Ballard MS3. at the Bodleian 
Library, and from these sources his notes 
have been largely enriched. The industry 
of the editor is worthy of the diarist ; and for 
the future, when mention is made of the 
biogrdphical collections of Heame, another 
name will be associated with his. 

The flames of Hearne's wrath never burnt 
more fiercely than during these three years, 
and the reputations of some of his compeers 
are consumed in the fires of his hatred. Dr. 
Lancaster, the provost of Queen's.College and 
vice-chancellor of the university, may be 
considered his pet aversion, but he is run 
hard in the race by Milles, the Bishop of 
Waterford. On the first page of these re- 
marks the former is dubbed "a second 
Smooth-hooU "; and his name, as often as it is 
mentioned in the diaries, never occurs without 
the addition of some contemptuous phrase. 
'*A not^ old sinner of London" is the 
graphic summing up of the character of Sir 
Basil Firebrace; and on the next page a 
sermon by a fellow of Morton is dismissed as 
'* a poor sniveling discourse, though cryed up 
by some mean pitiful Fellows." Few names 
are more respected now than that of Thomas 
Bray, who laboured energetically for the 



establishment of parochial libraries, but in 
the opinion of Heame ^^ he is a very conceited 
person." Talden, though his works are in- 
cluded in Johnson's poets, is now forgotten ; 
but even his Toryism in politics and his 
High-Church principles in doctrine did not 
prevent his being labelled as '^ a little 
effeminate fantastical person." If Sir Robert 
Clayton, a city knight, whose banquets in his 
mansion in the Old Jewry have been glorified 
by Macaulay, left a large slice of his wealth 
for charitable uses, Heame did not hesitate 
to add that the gifts were '* to attone for his 
way of getting it, which was, he being but a 
scnvener by trade, per opus et ums" Several 
of the Whig bishops fare equally badly at 
Heame's hands. Kennet and Bumet were 
the objects of his scorn throughout his life. 
Nicolson, the antiquarian Bishop of Carlisle, 
whose zeal for antiquity should have endeared 
him to Heame, is the subject of a very caustic 
notice. When ah undergraduate he was '^ a 
very dranken idle Fellow " ; when master of 
arts he was selected by Moses Pitts, a book- 
seller of the period, to draw up an English 
atlas, but ** 'tis carelessly done, being nothing 
more than a hasty transcript, out of other 
authors whom he never mentions"; as Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle he *' most shamefully re- 
nounced good honest principles, courting the 
favour of the Logger-head of Lambeth " — the 
last phrase being a pleasant synonym for 
Archbishop Tenison. Gibson, afterwards the 
Bishop of London, and Potter, who was 
destined to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
are rarely mentioned without some depre- 
ciatory comment. '^ Pitiful, sneaking, whining 
Puritan," * *staunch Whig and loose debauchee, " 
are among the choice phrases scattered through 
these pages. The character of Dr. Stanhope, 
the Dean of Canterbury, might have been 
deemed proof against the invectives of 
Heame ; but he " married a young wife, 
daughter to Capt. Wager," afterwards well- 
known as Sir Charles Wager, the political 
ally of Walpole, and Heame seized the occa- 
sion to denounce the whole tribe of Stanhope's 
co-enthusiasts in religion. 

**Sach a strong inclination have the Low 
Church tribe to Flesh and blood, than even old 
age itself, the highest advance in the church 
and the strongest Tyes of conscience will not 
engage them to a strict rigorous Piety, but they 
are resolved to give the greatest scandal." 

In ferocity of expression Heame has but one 
rival, and that rival is his contemporary Le 
Neve, the annotator of the English knights 
created from Charles 11. to Queen Anne. 

The biographer will gather from Heame's 
notes many particulars on the lives of the 
writers of this age. One of the earliest 
entries in this volume records that '^Dr. 
Walter Charleton has sent down to the 
Publick Library his book about animals, . . . 
in which are a great number of MS. Addi- 
tions, which seem to be curious," and adds 
that the author was very old as well as in 
great want. A few weeks later his death is 
mentioned ''about ninety years of age, in 
very poor Circumstances," with a note of 
regret that the expected contribution from 
the university did not reach the poor old 
physician before his death. Dr. Woodward 
was another of the friends and correspondents 
of Heame, and the genuineness of the ancient 
shield wUch the doctor had acquired is a 



subject of frequent discussion. When the 
death of ** Tom Tanner's wife, daughter to the 
Bishop of Norwich," is mentioned, the curtaia 
is drawn from that antiquary's married life ; 
and the hindrance which she caused to his 
industry is graphically expressed, with the 
addition of a pious hope that '4t may be he 
may now take to [the edition of] Leland, 
which he promised long since." The skeleton 
in one antiquary's cupboard points to the 
horrors of a second chamber in the household 
of another explorer into antiquity; but the 
tone is now that of gladness at the prospect 
instead of sorrow. ''Dr. Kennett has been 
married thrice," says Heame. " His present 
wife wears the breeches, and manages him as 
his haughty, insolent Temper deserves." A 
third aversion then comes into the head of 
the Oxford diarist, and in his vigorous lan- 
guage he adds, ' 'T would be no hurt if 
Milles (or Mulles, as our Christ Church 
Friends style him) had such a wife to curry 
him now and then.' " Heame was thoroughly 
imbued with the patriotic feeling that his own 
countrymen were equal, if not superior, to 
the foreigners in teaming as well as in 
warfare. The mmour that Marlborough and 
Oodolphin intended toimport some "Foreigners 
or men of the best note for learning beyond 
sea and to plant them here in Engltmd," 
finds place in his note-books, but only to be 
followed by the objections that the strangers 
would bring " ill principles " in their train, 
and that our own men, if properly encouraged, 
would make as good, if not better, scholars. 
A fitting corollary to this passage is the 
statement on a later page that Kuster has 
dedicated his Aristophanes to Lord Hali&ix, 
the Bufo of Pope's verse, and that the editor 
"has received a present of two hundred 
guineas for his dedication, such a profound 
respect have we for foreigners, and such 
lavish rewards have they for slight per- 
formances ! " 

The brief mention (p. 18) of an Oxford 
visitor brings to mind one of the most 
loveable characters of the last century — a 
reminiscence which I refer to as well for 
its own sake as that it is almost the sole 
instance in the thousands of names mentioned 
by Heame during these years in which Mr. 
Doble has not added the pretise illustration 
which the reader could desire. A casual 
visitor, Mr. Topham, of Windsor, came to 
the Public Library in June, 1707; and is then 
praised by Heame as " a gentieman who has 
years over his head, a man of a strong body, 
a lover of leaming and a collector of good 
and curious books." The name of this 
estimable gentieman survives for all time in 
the Christian name of Topham Beauclerk, to 
whom his fortune ultimately came ; and it is 
probable that the collections of the old book- 
fancier fired the imagination of Dr. Johnson's 
friend, and formed the nucleus of the 
admirable library which Beauclerk was con- 
stantiy augmenting by his purchases. If 
this gay devotee of society and books was one 
of the best- loved men of his age, Hugh 
Peters has come down to our own times in 
popular estimation as an iconoclast, without a 
redeeming virtue. Public opinion has erred 
in this, as in many other judgments ; and it 
is gratifying to find that Heame has reooided 
another proof of the liberality of Peters by 
printing a long list of the benefactors to XTni- 
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Ttmity College with the entry of "Hugh 
Peters, £10, 1656." Sacheverell ia another 
political prieat whose character yer^ few — and 
our Oxford diarist is no exception to the 
general mle — have been found to designate in 
terms of praise. Some scathing expressions, 
decently shrouded in Latin, were applied to 
him by Heame in August 1709; and even 
after tihe doctor had preached his celebrated 
sermons, the imprudence of some of the ex- 
pressions in them was cited with the candid 
addition that ** it is thought by diyers honest 
men that his sincerity is not to be rely'd 
upon." The compilers of our new national 
du^nary should take note of the remark 
(p. 339) on Sacheverell' s popularity, that 
«< when he took coach at Westminster Hall 
some persons were so impudent ^to speak in 
the canting phrase) as to huzza hun." 

More instonces than one are recorded in 
this Yolume of the thoroughness with which 
Heame prosecuted his enquiries on the Oxford 
men of tiie period. There are sheafs of notes 
gathered together, good specimens of which 
occur on pp. 48, 49, and 60, on the writings 
of the men with whom he had been personally 
acquainted, or of whose lives he had gleaned 
particulars from forgotten tracts and pam- 
phlets. The students of to-day can see into 
Heame's very workshop; can follow the 
queries which were to be solved; can note 
the additional sources of information in print 
or in MS. which were to be consulted. 
When the Oxford student's single-mindedness 
of purpose is brought home to the reader's 
mind — ^and not many pages will be perused 
before Heame's honesty will be clearly 
revealed to him — ^his prejudices will be for- 
given. The inestimable value of these notes 
to those interested in biographical literature 
naturally suggests the enquiry : When will 
Eome zealous spirits at Cambndge organise a 
similar society for the publication of Cole's 
anecdotes of his contemporaries ? 

W. P. COTTBTNET. 



School of Forest JSnginewB in Spain, indicative 
of a Type for a British iN'ational School of 
Forestay. By J. Croumbie Brown. (Edin- 
burgh : Oliver & Boyd.) 

This is in some respects a very singular book. 
The author, with great pains and trouble, has 
compiled a historjr of the School of Forest 
^gineers in Spain. He has studied its 
successive modifications, visited its museums 
and its gardens. He gives details of their 
contents, describes each tree cultivated, cata- 
logues the library, registers the tools, trans- 
lates literally (sometimes so baldly as to be 
well-nigh unintelligible) all the regulations 
and the whole programme of studies. He 
dwells with approval on the encyclopaedic 
character of the studies, which if really 
carried out would make a Spanish forest 
engineer almost the best educated man in 
Europe. He delights in " the comprehensive 
views of what is comprised in forest science," 
whidi includes the mission of a forcBt 
engineer to repoit on the zoological station 
of Naples. He contrasts the paucity of works 
on forestry in English with the 1,126 works 
on forest science in Spanish. He tells us 
the number of professors and their salaries, 
but tdtys nothing of how many students are 
taug^ by them, nor of the age of entry; 



and apparently he has never thought of 
asking what has been the practical result and 
outcome of the whole institution. Two in- 
stances only are given of practical wt>rk, in 
?ine forests, both of which ended in failure, 
'he actual trial was on a very small scale, 
and the calculations are made by that 
illusory rule of three which has produced so 
many deceptions in agriculture. At Yilla- 
nueva, where the product of the resin seems 
to have been really measured, it was 1*2 litre 
per tree. At YaUadolid, ^* assuming then, as 
a starting-point, that there is obtuned from 
each pine 3 kilogranmies of rough turpentine 
[i.tf., resin], which we do not consider to be 
at all an extravagant assumption" (though 
nearly three times as much as actually pro- 
duced at Yillanueva), '* 94,000 trees should 
give 282 metrical tons." Even on this as- 
sumption the cost of resin at Yalladolid is 
57 ^s. 50 cents, at Dax 44 frs. ; delivered at 
Barcelona, the French resin costs 57*90, the 
Spanish, 65-25. Hereupon follows the usual 
outcry for protection of the native industry ! 

Now we do not wish in the least to decry 
the literary results of the Spanish School of 
Forest Engineers. We have read with ad- 
miration many of the articles, memoirs, re- 
ports, &c., of Seiiors Alvarez Sereix, Laguna, 
Jordana, Maceira, and others. They furnish 
admirable expositions of what is done in 
forestry in other countries. Few works of 
descriptive and geographical botany and 
forestry in any language are more agreeably 
written. The advantages of the conservation 
of forests are admirably depicted therein. As 
scientific literature Spain may well be proud 
of such writings. Bat, we ask, what has been 
the practical result of the school in the actual 
administration of the forests. Alas ! as in 6o 
many other things in Spain, there has been 
almost the widest possible divorce between the 
legislative programme and its execution. 
Practically, in many cases, the outcome of all 
this literary and scientific zeal has been 
sterility or worse. The evidence seems over- 
whelming in this respect. Since its first in- 
ception the school has been in existence nearly 
forty years. One would have thought that 
one of its earliest works would have been to 
make at least an approximate survey of the 
forests committed to its charge. Seuor 
Camacho, as is well known, lately proposed 
the sale of these forests. The estimates of 
their extent differ as much as three to one. 
The engineers of the school afford no trust- 
worthy information. The scientific cadastre 
of the forests remains unfinished, while the 
old rough and ready modes of measurement 
by the parish eoncejos have been abandoned. 
The real assignment of contracts of sale of 
timber is more or less under the political 
management of the provincial government 
chiefs ; while the police of the forests, formerly 
administered by local authorities and guards, 
who were, at least, to some extent interested 
in the preservation of them, has been made 
over to the gttardia civil. These harass the 
villagers for infraction of regulations which 
ha^e been seven times changed since 1868, 
and the object of which, in many cases, 
nobody understands. At the same time, by 
reason of the political head of the district 
being independent of the School of Forestry, 
the door has been thrown open to for greater 
abuses in connexion with electioneering and 



party purposes. The system has thus con- 
verted those who were the guardians of the 
forest into their greatest destroyers. While 
great difficulties are thrown in the way of 
purchasers of standing timber, except by politi- 
cally favoured contractors, the purchase of 
dead timber is much more easy; the con- 
sequence is, we are assured, that ''even 
resectable men and of the best social 
position are turned into incendiaries." Of 
all kinds of landed property the profitable 
administration of forests depends most on 
local circumstances. The conditions of 
one climate or country do not apply to 
another. These, too, are complicated in Spain 
by a vast number of peculiar tenures, by 
ancient traditional customs, and rights of 
pasture and wood, which, however sin- 
gular they may appear at the first glance, 
often worked well in practice. They have now 
been swept away by the forest regulations, 
and nothing really put in their place. The 
result has too often been increased facility for 
political corruption, and irritation of the 
provinces against the central government. 
On really mountainous ground we believe 
that no central administration can succeed 
without the willing co-operation of the in- 
habitants of the district. Irritate them, and 
no amount of scientific administration will 
compensate for their hostility. The work of 
decades or even of centuries may be destroyed 
in a few hours, and this without a chance of 
discovering the perpetrators of the mischief. 

In order that the reader may see that our 
strictures are not wholly exaggerated, we 
transcribe from pages 62 and 63 Eome of the 
specifications required for a contract to build 
a forester's house to cost 747402 pesetas, 
about £300 : 

''Spedfioations of a tariff of different wages 
to be allowed to different kinds of workmen ; 
of charges for means of transport of materials, 
including drivers ; and for lading, transportine, 
and discharging Ihe loads, based on the cubic 
measure of the whole, or by cubic metre per 
kilometre of distance ; of payments to be made 
for excavating earth, according to specified 
unit of measurement; a statement of the average 
distance of transport from different localities, 
with accoimts of the quality of the materials 
yielded by each, the conditions in whioh these 
exist, and that of the state of the roads from 
those to the site of the building, &c., &c." 

Can the pedantry of the school go farther ? 
No wonder the local workman complains that 
he cannot understand it all. Is this the kind 
of work that Dr. Brown desires to introduce 
into Chreat Britain? We wish him fullest 
success in his endeavours to establish a school 
of forestry in Edinburgh, only we ask him to 
look a little at the practical results, and not 
merely adopt wholesale the programme of the 
school which he may select as his model. 

W'entwobth Websteb. 
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Baldine, and other Tales. By Karl Erdmann 
Edler. Translated by the Earl of Lytton. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Green Hills hy the Sea. A Manx Story. 

By Hugh Coleman Davidson. In 3 vols. 

(Hurst & Blackett) 
The Outsider. By Hawley Smart. In 2 

vols. (White.) 
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Poland Blahe. By 8. Weir MitcheU, M.S. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

JBrueton^s Bayou. By Jolin Habberton. 
(Ghatto & WinduB.) 

Bertha's Revenge. By Ethel M. YiUiers 
Eorbes. (fievington,) 

Kintail Place: a Tale of Revolution. By 
the Author of '^ Dorothy : an Auto- 
biography." (Sonnenschein.) 

LoBD Lytton has earned the gratitude of all 
lovers of beautiful and genuinely imaginative 
work by his translation of three of the tales 
of Karl Erdmann Edler, and by an intro- 
ductory essay, which is as fine in criticism as 
it is fervid in enthusiasm. iN'or do the tales 
themselves discredit the fervour of the intro- 
duction, but, on the contrary, justify it 
abundantly. Edler seems to be little known 
in England even to those who read German, 
but Lord Lytton's volumes can hardly fail to 
inspire both admiration for what they contain 
and curiosity to know more of the work of 
the author of Baldine. The translator com* 
pares these stories to Hawthorne's Mosses 
from an Old Manse and to Hans Andersen's 
llarchen, because, as he justly says, ''though 
written in prose, they belong, in ail essentials, 
to the province of poetry." In this one 
respect, of course, Hawthorne and Andersen 
may be classed together, and Edler may be 
classed with them ; but there are great difPer- 
ences between the artistic individualities of 
the American and the Danish writer, and 
Edler resembles the former much more closely 
than the latter. He differs from Andersen 
just in the same way that Lord Lytton shows 
him to difPer from writers of the school of La 
Motte Fouqu6 and Hoffmann, by consistently 
abstaining from the supernatural, the gro- 
tesque, or the unduly fanciful, and keeping to 
the firm ground of fact and human nature. 
Edler is an artistic idealist, but his idealism is 
in his treatment. His matter is real enough 
and has the interest of vividly apprehended 
reality. Eeal nature, real children, real men 
and women — these are his themes ; but in his 
books the real is transfigured as it is by 
moonlight — ^transfigured and made poetic, but 
never unrecognisable for what it is. The 
opening pages of Baldine, for example, make 
us feel that we are approaching the boundaries 
of the actual — so extra-mundane is the whole 
atmosphere ; but we never cross them, never 
lose the homely companionship of genuine 
human beings and emotions. Perhaps this 
stor^ of the lonely child, whose new-bom soul 
is killed out of her by the supposed injustice 
of Heaven and is revived again by a new love 
and Heaven's mercy, is the most impressive 
of the three tales ; but choice is very ^fficult. 
There is in '' Notre Dame de Plots " a profund- 
ity of pathos and in '' A Journey to tke Gross- 
glockner Mountain " an exquisiteness of grace 
which forbid the hasty settlement of any such 
question of precedence. But whatever ques- 
tion there may be about such minor points 
there can be no question that Edler is a 
master; and that Lord Lytton's translation, 
modestly as he speaks of it, is, at any rate, 
adequate enough to enable us to appreciate 
his mastery. 

The Green Mills by the Sea contains so 
many absurdities, both of character and situa- 
tion, that an acrid reviewer would find it 
iij easy to prove the book altogether wo|rthr 



less. Shapeless it is, worthless it is not, for 
the number of its absurdities is quite equalled 
by the number <^ its good points ; but Mr. 
Davidson has to learn that fiction is an art in 
which form is the one thing needful, and 
that good points do not make a good novel. 
It is certainly unfortunate that chief among 
the absurdities is the incident which forms 
the pivot on which tiie i^ry revolves. 
Diana Knighton, an extremely attractive 
young widow, conceives a violent passion for 
Mr. Frank Maddrell, a youirg Manx advocate, 
and makes love to him with a frank boldness 
which gives her a really distinguished place 
among the attractive young widows of fiction. 
Frank might have yielded to the attack had 
not his heart's fortress be^i already carried 
by Miss Nessie Colquitt, and when he and 
Nessie become engaged the widow's chance 
seems hopeless. She, however, is a woman 
of infinite resource ; and, while suffering from 
a slight illness, a happy thought strikes her. 
She summons Frank to her side, informs him 
that she has but a few hours to live, draws 
from him a promise that he will grant her 
last request; and then asks him to go through 
the ceremony of a death-bed marriage, en- 
forcing her request by a cock-and-bull story 
of a will under which a large sum of money 
wiU be divided between her mother and her 
husband if she dies a wife. The amiable 
idiot, Nessie, gives her consent to this extra- 
ordinary arrangement; and, as a matter of 
course, the wily Diana recovers, and the in- 
evitable complications ensue. Other and per- 
fectly gratuitous complications are thrown in, 
and the general result is decidedly bewilder- 
ing. Still, in spite of all these things, the 
story is not uninteresting. Some of the 
characters are real human beings, some of 
the situations are powerfully conceived, and 
many of the descriptions are admirable. 
There is more promise in Mr. Davidson's 
book than in some books with fewer faults. 

We always know what to expect from Mr. 
Hawley Smart. He is a novelist of the old- 
fashioned school, who does not deal in analysis 
or *' psychology," or anything of that kind ; 
but simply invents a story — in which horses 
are sure to figure largely — ^and then proceeds 
to tell it in a straightforward business-like 
sort of way. It must be admitted that, from 
the point of view of the severe critic of the 
minti anise, and cummin of literature, it is 
occasionally rather a careless way. Mr. 
Smart's literary allusions are at times shaky, 
as when, for example, he credits Mr. Swin- 
burne with the authorship of '< A Dream of 
Fair Women " ; and his grammar is not too 
orthodox to allow him to substitute the 
transitive verb '4ay" for the intransitive 
"lie," a slip for which Byron's authority 
is hardly an excuse. To speak of anyone 



writing ** with a current e calamo " is even 
worse, and it is impossible to avoid the 
reflection that Mr. Smart's calamus is apt to 
run a littie too fast. Still, these are details, 
and the mob of readers will consider a 
hundred such little blunders amply atoned for 
by a good story. 2he Outsider is a fairly 
good story, inasmuch as it is bright and read- 
able ; but it lacks a definite centre of interest, 
and is too loose and slight in construction to 
be considered one of its author's most suc- 
cessful achievements. There are really two 
out^iders'^i-one e<}uine, %h^ other human: 



Maseppa, who wins the Derby when ika 
odds agunst him are 1,000 t» 15 ; and Theft 
Welitead, who, being separated from her hus- 
band and suspected of having run away with 
her lover, is somewhat in the shade. The 
suspiGi<Mi is altogether unfounded ; but, as Um 
lady wilfully does her best to make it aeeoi 
reasonable, we do not feel at all inelingd to 
award the sympathy whioh is evideotty 
expected from us. From a purely aiiiatit 

Kint of view she is more satisfactory) 
cause, though extremely indisoreety she htm 
individuality and realisaUenesSy in whiek 
respeots she compares favourably with lb. 
Hawley Smart's men, who are vety flat «M 
oolourless. To this r^&ark there is, howweri 
one exoeptkm: Mr. Sparrow, the gratefal 
bookmaker, who, by a ''straight tip," letrievw 
Hugh Musgrave's fallen fortunesi is a veij 
fresh and admirable creation. 

Mr. David Douglas is a mighty hunter in the 
American book-market, and he hunts not only 
with energy but with discrimination, for his 
« finds " are generally worth having. Boland 
Blake, for example, is a novel whioh every 
cultivate person will read with pleasure. It 
is not in any way remarkable ; but its well« 
considered composition — using the word in 
the pictorial sense — and its finely finished 
literary workmanship set it in a plaoe apart 
from the sprawling and slipdioa average 
English novel* From one point of view it is, 
perhaps, a pity that Dr. Weir Mitohdl has 
been compelled by the nature of his scheme 
to give the most prominent place and the most 
elaborate treatment to his two disagreeable 
characters. Eoland Blake is a fine numly 
hero, but it cannot be denied that it is less 
interesting than the utterly selfish Octopia 
Darnell and her brother Bichard, the double- 
djed traitor and would-be assassin. Still, 
these two portraits, especially that of Octopia 
— an unpleasantiy suggestive name — are in 
their quiet way so masterly that one would 
not have the book other than it is. There is 
real and rare insight displayed in the fine 
passage where the sister reveals her horror at 
the discovery that the brother she has blindly 
idealised is on a moral level even l<^er than 
her own. Her conscience allows her to ssa 
for him, but when he shows himselt ready to 
sin for himself affection calls conscience into 
activity for the first time. This one chapter 
marks Dr. Weir Mitchell as a writer iron 
whom something may be fairly expected. 

Brueton's Bayou has a more distinctitelT 
American flavour than Roland Blake^ and is 
also a more impressive performance, because 
the conception is bolder and the handling 
freer. Mr. Habberton became known by 
Melen^s Babies, which, in spite of all its 
faults, was a fresh and amusing littie book ; 
but it was not a book to suggest any sate 
prognostication of its author's literary roture. 
It was not the kind of thing that could be 
done twice, and there was no evidence that 
the writer could do anything else. Since that 
time evidence has been forthcoming, and 
Brueton's Bayou is the last item. No one 
can feel any uncertainty about Mr. Habberton's 
powers ; for in originality of motive, in treeh- 
ness of treatment, and m a winning pathetic 
grace which is not a mere ornament of tiie 
story but is wrought into its very fabric, 
I BruetonU Bayou stands alone among recent 
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novds. Haymg used the word pathetic it 
mxy be well to say that Mr. Habberton's story 
is not a melancholy one, its pathos being not 
the pdthos of sorrow but of sheer beauty. 
'When the book is only half read the majority 
of readers will probably anticipate a sad 
htare for poor Yelce Brueton, the instinc- 
tively refined but wholly unconyentional child 
of nature, who, without asking, has given her 
heart to the young business man bom New 
York. Such anticipations are, indeed, justi- 
fied by Thome way's irritatingly oool calcula- 
ti(mi; and, indeed, if the old negro Wike had 
not acted as one dmi ex maehina and Major 
Burt as another, he and Yelce might nerer 
have been brought together. Still, all's well 
that ea^B well, and the telling of the story is 
as pleasant as its close. The Brueton family 
are charming, and the single character of 
the Major — ^e strong, selfless, high-minded 
gentleman — would suffice to make any book 
memorable. BruetoH*s Bayou will certainly 
not be soon forgotten by any reader. 

We have been told by a high authority 
that revenge is a kind of wild justice. If 
the special act of revenge to which Bfiss 
Forbes's heroine devotes her energies be 
jastice at all, it is justice which is quite 
nmquely wild. Bertha, it seems, had a sister 
whoee love was sought and won by the 
Gomte de Neyers ; but the Comte jilted her 
and married another lady, who died six 
months after the wedding. Bertha thirsts 
for vengeance, and the reader will naturally 
roppose that the object of her vengeance is 
the&ithless nobleman; but the reader will 
he altogether mistaken, for Bertha's victim is 
a girl who has loaded her with kindness, 
treated her as a sister, and promised her a 
home f<^ life, but whose crime is that she is 
a oonsin of the faithless nobleman's deceased 
wife. This is fantastic and decidedly original; 
tiie method of revenge is equally fantastic, 
but Bot quite so original, as Miss Forbes has 
taken a hint from Qaeen Elizabeth. Eita, 
the victim, gives Bertha an opal ring, 
promifling that whenever Bertha presents or 
sends tl^ ring to her she will grant any 
request by which it may be accompanied. 
Bertha gives the ring to a despised admirer of 
Bita's in order that it may secure success to 
a renewed offer of his hand ; and Eita, who 
is conscientious to the verge of eccentricity, 
at once accepts him, being at the same time 
deeply in love with somebody else to whom 
she is looking forward to being speedily 
married. This simple and natural situation 
is a sample of the whole book ; and to those 
who find this kind of thing satisfying and 
soothing BerihaU Bevenge may be commended. 
Other people had better leave it alone. 

The anonymous author of KinUUl Place is a 
writer of intelligence and ability, but he or 
she— probably she — has made a mistake. We 
have had many romances dealing with the 
French Eevolution, but we are all quite 
ready to welcome another if it be a good one. 
We will not say that Kintail Place is a bad 
romance, because, strictly speaking, it is not 
a romance at all. It is a historical study 
spoiled by a very thin thread of fictitious 
luurative, and has therefore neither the solid 
Talue of a work of history nor the special 
inteiest of a work of fiction. The book is 
Mdl^ evworowded with details, which are 



simply confusing ; and the story is introduced 
by a prologue, tihe artistic meaning of which 
is altogether unfathomable. 

Jaues Ashcboft NOBLI. 
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Jeruealemf Bethany ^ and Bethlehem. By J. L. 
Porter. (Nelson.) The author of Murray^s 
Handbook for Syria and Palestine, and the 
colleague in missionary work of Dr. William M. 
Thomson, has here compressed the results of 
his wide learning and experience into what we 
do not hesitate to call the most satisfactory 
volume of this vdnter season. The supreme in- 
terest of Jerusalem and the other sites asso- 
ciated with the birth, life, and death of Jesus 
must always suffice to win for any description 
of them a ready welcome. But Br. Porter has 
not had recourse to any adventitious attraction. 
His own long residence in Palestine, together 
wiih. his stui^of the latest arohaeologi^ re- 
sults, has produced in him a wholesome soeptioism 
with reffard to some of the daims that used to 
be so readily accepted. As in the case of similar 
work in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, and in Greece, 
history as opposed to legend can only gain 
from every fresh exploration. So much for the 
negative side of Dr. Porter's book, upon which 
we have thought it right to insist. Its great 
charm, however, lies in the simple realism with 
which he brings before us the scenes he has 
beheld, in their connexion with the Bible 
story. And in this he is excellentiy supported 
by tiie illustrations, most of which are derived 
from recent photographs. While they repro- 
duce the landscapes and the architecture with a 
faithfulness that photographs alone can attempt, 
they likewise give us a number of portraits no 
less necessary for a proper understanding of the 
local colour. The pictures are excellentiy 
eneraved — much better than is usual in quasi- 
rebgious publications; and altogether the 
volume has been brought out in a form that is 
worthy of its peculiar merit. 

Leaends and Popular Tales of the Basque 
People. By Mariana Monteiro. With illustra- 
tions by Harold Oo{)ping. (Fisher Unwin.^ 
The contents of this nicely got-up volume will 
be of Uttie service to the student of folklore. 
These legends are distinctiy Uterary. They 
bdong to the dass of those written by Hercu- 
lano, Becquer, Gbizueta, Araquistain, and 
others, not of those collected by Vinson, 
Cerquand, or by the followers of Machado y 
Alvarez. But perhaps the volume which has 
served as the closest model is Loa Ultimoa Iberoa, 
by Vicente de Arana (see Academy, June 3, 
1882). Mdme. Monteiro may even have ffone 
farther back, and have followed the precedent 
of tiie earliest collector of Basque-lore, Mr. 
Franoisque Michel, in attempting to mystify 
her readers, as he did his in the preface to the 
Bomancero Basque. For the whole passage which 
precedes and follows, 

*' Eutone at the present day the song of Hanni- 
bal which our forefathers sang thirty oenturies 
ago, or tiiat of Lekovlde in the time of Augustus 
Ootavius, or that of Altabiscar during the epoch 
of Oharleoiagne, and the humblest shepheia of 
the mountains will understand it as though it 
had been composed for him (Pref. p. x.)/* 

is simple blarney. There is no Basque poetry 
older than the sixteenth century; and the 
shepherd who can interpret the Chanson de 
Lelo, or who knows by tradition anything of 
the poetry of Bernard d'Echepare, or of Amaud 
Oihenart, has yet to be discovered. But, taking 
these tales as literary legends, the^ are ver v 
prettily told. Mdme. Monteiro has given a fresh 
turn to the kaleidoscope, and the result is an 
arrauffeoient that may vie in charm vdth any 
that nave preceded it. The slighti^ foreign 
turn occasionally given to an English idiom 



adds a piquancy to their imaginative beauties. 
Only in local description does our author fail ; 
but even the great Sir Walter fell short when 
attempting, as he seldom had occasion to 
do, to evolve a landscape from his own con- 
sciousness. La Real Oasa de Bonoesvalles has 
never been a walled convent. Iraty is the 
name of the largest forest in the Western 
Pyrenees, and of the river that runs through 
it. The woods spread over many a mile of 
broken hill and vale, not over a single 
mountain. The Oanigou is the most easterly 
mountain of any considerable height in tibie 
Eastern Pyrenees ; that and Jaizquibel form the 
opposite extremities of the chain, and neither 
is by any means inacoessible. Izar, star, 
Stella, is usually a girl's name, not a boy's, in 
Basque. The popular songs, <*Ene izar 
maitea," '*My dear star"} and '*Adios, izar 
ederra," ** Good-bye, fair star," are both 
addressed to the fair sex. The four illustra- 
tions in nhotogravure from India- ink sketches 
are deciaedly good. 

Jack and the Beanstalk. English Hexameters 
by Hallam Tennyson. Illustrated by Randolph 
Oaldeoott. (Macoiillan.) Charles Lamb once 
offended a matter-of-fact Scotchman — chron- 
ology will not allow him to be Carlyle— at a 
party where a son of Bums was expected, by 
expressing regret that it was to be the son 
and not the father. At the risk of being 
likened to that Scotchman, we cannot in 
candour vdthhold our opinion that the diief 
interest of these verses arises from their 
authorship. As a metrical exercise, they are 
modelled upon Olough, rather than upon 
Kingsley or Longfellow ; and they certainly 
attest the fitness of the Ehiglish hexameter for 
burlesque. The illustrations do not pretend to 
be more than unfinished sketches. As to the 
animals lavishly introduoed, it was impossible 
for Oaldecott's pencil to miss the mark, with 
however few touches. But it is eurious to 
notice his vacillation with regard to the ogre, 
and his refusal to attempt any of the ugly 
scenes almost forced on him by his text To 
Oaldeoott, an anthropophagist was little more 
than an English farmer £awn large; and a 
fairy dutpe eould become visible only as a 
frog. 

Miss Arabella Shoke has published a very 
pleasant and readable little book with the 
modest title Dante for Beginners (Chapman 
& Hall); and anyone who wished to get a 
general idea of the plan of the poem and 
the subjects and rehition of its principal 
episodes, could not do better than put him- 
self under Miss Shore's guidance. There is 
also prefixed a useful notice of some of tiie 
chief obsolete forms of words in the poem. 
In respect of details. Miss Shore is not always 
quite to be relied on, as, for instance, in the 
twice-repeated, but surely erroneous, statement 
that the vision lasted t^ days. Some of her 
notes on very disputed passages are too dog- 
matic, as though no doubt or difficulty existed* 
The quotations from Latin (and Italian some- 
times) will need careful revision, if this de- 
serving littie work should reach a second 
edition, e.g., where iDante's epiti^h is quoted 
thus: 

" Hie daudor Dantes, patriae eztorrU ab oris.*' 

There are many Tnrious readings of this line, 
but this is certainly not one of tnem. 

Mary*$ Meadow, and Letters from a Little 
Garden. By Julia Horatia Ewing. Illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne. (S.P.O.K.) This 
is the last serial story that we shall ever have 
from the pen of Mrs. Ewing, together with 
some monthly notes about gardening which 
were interrupted by her death in the spring of 
last year. The story is told with much grace 
and duurm, though it lacks the added power 
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that earned for Jackanapes so distinguished a 
success. The pencil of Mr. Gordon Browne 
has been more happy in the little cuts than in 
the full-page plates. 

Silverthoma, By Mrs. Molesworth. Illus- 
trated by F. Noel-Paton. (Hatchards. ) While 
it is impossible not to read with pleasure what- 
ever Mrs. Molesworth may write, her most 
nthusiastio admirers will admit that this is not 
among her inspired books. It is a story about 
schoolgirls, somewhat obtrusively <Udactio, 
with the element of romance supplied by a 
family ghost. There are four illustrations, of 
which the two landscapes are good, the frontis- 
piece tolerable, and the remaining one 
atrocious. 

The Miser of Kxnu's Court, By Clara Mul- 
holland. (Burns & bates.) This is also a story 
written for girls by a practised hand, though, 
as often happens, the boys introduced have 
much more individuality about them than their 
sisters. The pathos of the two opening chap- 
ters, and the strange character round whom 
the main interest gathers, are both rather too 
higly coloured for our taste ; nor is the denoue- 
ment quite satisfactory. Still, there is au 
originality about the book which seems to 
suggest some foundation in fact. It is very 
nicely got-up, but lacks illustrations. 

The Madonna of the Tubs, By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. (Sampson Low.) This is an 
American essay in the style of sentimental 
Christmas literature for which Dickens, we fear, 
must be held responsible. The very title rings 
false, for the heroine is in no sense a n^adonna, 
and her association with tubs, i.e, wash-tubs, 
is of quite subordinate interest. She is, in 
fact, a plain fisherman's wife, whose husband 
is supx)08ed to be drowned after parting from 
her in a passion foreign to his true nature. An 
additional element of pathos, of the Dickens 
stamp, is supplied by a crippled child, who is 
in some sort the hero of the story ; and we have 
besides the typical American girl to play the 
part of Lady Bountiful. 1£:b, Phelps has 
mixed her ingredients with the cleverness of a 
practised hand ; but we do not like the recipe. 
The book is well illustrated, especially as regards 
the minor cuts, though here again we must 
comment upon the oharaoteristio Ameiicaa 
weakness in drawing the human face. 

Views of English Society, By a Little Girl 
of Eleven. * (Field & Tuer.) In former times 
books written for children not unfrequently 
represented children as naughty; but their 
parents, and other grown-up people not in- 
tended for examples, were always impeccable. 
It is now the fashion for the children to be so 
virtuous as to criticise their elders— their father, 
for choice — and so clever as to write their own 
books for themselves. Of the newest fashion 
the book before us is a favourable specimen ; 
for its assumption of juvenile authorship is 
innocent, it is printed in dear type, and 
covered with a pretty pattern of cotton print, 
after the style which Messrs. Field & Tuer 
affect. 

Fairy Folk (Griffith, Farran & Co.), by E. 
Lecky, consists of a few pages, each containing 
a few lines of verse with fairies, flowers and 
other embellishments, drawn by Isabel Berkley. 
Her animals and blossoms are more character- 
istic than the elves which flit over every page ; 
but Dicky Doyle*s drawings have perhaps 
spoilt us with regard to Fairyland. The less 
said of the author's verses the better. '*Hare 
bells,*' we may remind her, should be '* hair- 
bells." The book makes a pretty gift for a 
child. 

Very Short Stories and Verses for Children, 
Bv Mrs. W. K. Clifford. (Walter Scott.) 
Though nearly all the contents of this volume 
have appeared before, it is not the less worthy 



of a hearty welcome. For Mrs. Clifford is 
possessed of a felicity all her own in putting 
quaintnesses that children appreciate into prose 
and verse. That she can sometimes touch a 
higher strain may be seen from the following 
lines: 

" Awake, my dear, 
The winter drear 
Has fled with all things dreary ; 
But quickly by 
The spring will flv, 
And soon the birds will weary. 
Awake while yet 
The dew is wet 
And day is young, my deary.*' 

He Conquers who Endures, By the Author 
of ''Mr. Burke's Nieces." (Cassell.) We are 
not greatly taken with this crtory, which bears 
much too obvious marks of being written up to 
its title. The plot is the very threadbare one 
of a girl shielding her brother from the 
righteous consequences of his wrong-doing by 
herself taking the blame and bearing the 
punishment. Unselfish endurance has ^ways 
certain elements of beauty; but the general 
impression left by the story is far from being 
wholesome. Personal affection is placed before 
truth, the inevitable consequence being that 
the story instils altogether false ideas of loyalty 
and honour. We cannot even say that we like 
the manner better than the matter, for the 
characters are unnatural and the conversations 
stilted. 

Boh and Mag, By L. Marston. (Shaw.) 
There is very little incident or plot in this 
story, which seems to be written under the idea 
that if you only nut in enough religion, it does 
not matter how dull and stupid it may be. 

Silverdale Rectory, By Grace Stebbing. 
(Shaw.) This is a companion volume to the 
last, dealing with high life in the country, as 
the other did with low life in town. It is ex- 
tremely morbid and imnatural. 



NOTES AND NEWS, 

The Queen has been pleased to accept the 
first copy issued of Laay Burton's edition of 
the Arabian Nights, 

Mr. Hugh A. Webster, one of the permanent 
staff of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and editor 
of the Scottish Oeographical Magazine, has been 
elected to the librarianship of Edinburgh 
University, vacant by the death of Dr. John 
Small. There were in all more than seventy 
candidates. 

Mb. W. B. S. Balston and Prof. Bhys 
Davids have both undertaken to '* tell stories " 
in the course of the Christmas holidays for 
philanthropic objects— the former, on behalf of 
the Working Ladies' Guild; the latter, on 
behalf of the Froebel Society. To give to 
announcements in the detail they deserve. 
Indian Fairy Stories will be told by Prof. 
Ehys Davids at 29, York Place, dose to Baker 
Street Station, on Thursday, January 6, at 
3 p.m. ; admission, by payment of one shilling 
at the doors, children half price. Mr. Balston 
will tell stories to children (of all ages) at 
57, Cromwell Houses, Cromwell Boad, on 
Wednesday, January 12, at 3 p.m. ; admission 
by tickets (ds., 3s., 2s.) to be obtained from 
Mrs. Kettlewell, 36, Eardley Crescent, Earls 
Court. 

Messrs. Maomillaic announce a memoir of 
Sir Peter Scratchley, the first High Com- 
missioner of New Guinea, with a fuu account 
of his system of colonial defence. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish 
shortly a second series of Strange Stories, 
by Mr. Gbant Allen. The volume will take its 
Lame from the first story, which is entitled 
"The Beckoning Hand." 



Messrs. Chapman & TTat.t. have in th 
press a new work by Mr. Gallenga, m two 
volumes, entitled Italy : Present and Fviure, 

Messrs. Blackwood will publish early in 
the present month a Study of Mr. Gladstone, 
written by Mr. Louis J. Jennings, editor of the 
Croker Memoirs. 

Mr. Justice Cunninohah, of the Calcutta 
High Court, who may perhaps be better known 
to some as the autiior of The Chronicles of 
Dusteypore, has written another Anglo-Indian 
novel, to be called The Caendeans, It will be 
published shortly, in two volumes, by Messrs. 
Maomillan. 

A NEW book, by Mr. John Wilscm, entitled 
Aenigma Vitas wUl be published shortly l^ 
Messrs. Hodder & Stonghton. It is the out- 
come of quiet musinffs on the great problems of 
human life and m(mem thought on the part 
of one sojourning in quest of health in a Swiss 
retreat. Its subject, on the speculative side, is 
the central uni^ of human tiiought ; on tlM 
practical, it is man's true life. 

Mr. Habib Anthony Salmonj^ has in the 
press a novel entitled DuJty Bound, Some of the 
scenes are laid in Palmyra, Damascus, and 
^^P^> poriraying the Arab character ; while 
the rest deal with life at home. The time is the 
present. Messrs. Thomas Bosworth & Co. of 
Great Bussell Street, will be the publishers. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a 
volume of papers on ^unbling, &c, by Mr. 
B. A. Proctor, entitled Chance and Luck, 

The next volume in the series of Eminent 
Women will be Mrs. Siddons, written by Mrs. 
A. Kennard. 

A new and thoroughly revised edition of 
Dod^s Peera(,ey Baronetage, and Knighta'ie will 
be published early in January by Messrs. 
Whittaker & Co. 

With the beginning of the Kew Year the 
National Beview will contain every month a 
concise survey of public affairs under the 
heading, " Politios at Home and Abroad." 

We hear that the issue of the first number 
of Scribner's Magazine consisted of 125,000 
numbers for America and 40,000 for the Eng- 
lish market. 

With the beginning of this year which is 
the jubilee year of phonography, Messrs. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons intend opening a Loudon 
house, at 1, Amen Comer, Paternoster Bow, 
for the sale of their shorthand and phonetic 
books. 

The following is the full text of the refer- 
ences to international oopyrieht and to tiie 
tariff on works of art in President Cleveland's 
recent message to Congress : 

*'The drift of sentiment in dTilised communities 
toward full recognition of the rights of property 
in the creations of the human intelleot has inought 
about the adoption, by many impcnrtant nations, 
of an International Copyright Convention, which 
was signed at Berne on the 18th of September, 
1885. Inasmuch as the Constitution gives to 
Congress the power * to promote the progress of 
science and useful arts oy securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the ezdoslTe right 
to their respective writings and discoveries,' Uds 
Government did not feel warranted in becoming a 
signatory pending the action of Congress upon 
measures of international oopvright now before it, 
but the right of adhesion to the Berne CouTention 
hereafter has been reserved. I trust the subject 
will receive at your hands the attention it deserves, 
and that the just idaims of authors, so orgenUy 
pressed, will be duly heede^* j 

''Beprese^^y^^^bAe^^ of 

the iniurioas effect upon American artiBts studjmg 
abroad, and having free access to the art collections 
of foreign countries, of maintairing a dIsoximiQa- 
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tiDff datjT against the introduction of the works of 
thdr brother artists of other coontiies ; and I am 
induoed to repeat mj recommendation for the 
abolition of that tax.*' 

The XTniTersiiy of Ztlrieh ofHened its Winter- 
Semester (1886-7; with 482 matriculated students, 
the lai^st number sinoe its foundation. They 
are dhided amouK the faculties as follows: 
theology, 41 ; jurisprudence, 56 (1 female) ; 
medicine, 241 (36 female); philosophy, 144 (18 
female). In addition to the * * Immatrikulirten, ' ' 
there is also a mat increase in the number of 
the 80-oalled " Horer." 



which, in Turkish, is more refined than might 
haye been expected. It is to this effect : 

** Oh ! thou beloved of my heart, thou delicate 

soul. 
Would that thy beauty were a garden flower 
And I, the poor slave of thy love who weep thee 

afar, 
The gardener who then would tend thee for 

ever." 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 



SPANISH JOTTINGS. 

Ths Bddin of the Beal Academia de la His- 
toria for Kovember contains a very interesting 
notice of ^e Juderia of Segovia by Padre F. 
Rta. Vicente de la Puente, on " La Santa 
Cms de Garavaca,'* and Francisco C. Codera, 
on the " Oartas para ilustrar la historia de la 
Espana Arabe," sweep away a mass of falsifica- 
tions of history and legend. The cross cannot 
be traced beyond the thirteenth century. Most 
of the Aralnc historians cited in the letters 
have no exiatence at alL E. Saavedra takes 
occasion of M. Boudon de Mouy's '^Origines 
historiques de la question d'Andorre *' to show 
that the suzerainty really belongs to the see of 
TJrgel, and that Andorra is no republic, but 
(nly afief, independent of any higher authority 
than that of l^e bishop. Important Boman 
and Iberian remains have been discoyered at 
Tolous, on the Boman road between Huesca 
and Lerida. 

ToMO IV., No. 5, of the Revi$ta de Vienciaa 
HisUfricas (Barcelona) contains the concluding 
chapters of two works which have long occupied 
its pages- the ** life of Felipe de MaIla,"byF. 
deBo^u-ull; and the '* Historia de los Condes 
de Empurias,'* by J. de Tavemer. Father J. 
Segura, by means of mediaeval documents, 
identifies the Boman Sigarra (c/. Htlbner, 
C. /. L.y 4479-83) with the modem town of 
Prats ddl Bey. Bosch de la Trinxeria prints 
a contemporary account in Catalan of the entry 
of Philip Y. into Barcelona, December 1701. 
¥. van Eys, in an article on ^'La Lengua 
Basca,*' again asserts his view of the Basque 
aoxfliary verbs against those of Prinoe L.-L. 
Bonaparte. 

Don L. db Eguilaz y Yanguas, professor in 
the university of Ghranada, has just published 
(imprenta de La Lealtad, Granada) a Glosario 
dimolMco de las paldbraa E$paflolas de origen 
mentcS. The work deals with the Portuguese 
also, and with all the other dialects of the 
Peninsula. The Oriental languages treated are 
Aralttc, Hebrew, Malay, Persian, and Turkish. 
It ii thus fuller and more extensive than the 
Qloetaire of Dozy and Engelmann, whose deri- 
vations are constantly discussed, and whose 
work it will probably to a great extent super- 
sede. 

We have recdved tomo iii. , vol. iL , of Menendez 
y Pelayo's important Historia de laa Ideas 
EitHicas en E»pana, which goes to the end of 
the eighteenth century. The work increases in 
interest as it proceeds. We hope to return to 
it 

Don Bduabdo Toda has printed in the 
Boletinoi the Institucion libre de Enzenanza 
of October 15 (Madrid) translations of some of 
the graffiti on the walls of the portico of the 
mosque of Sultan Hassan at Cairo. They cover 
a lange of five centuries, and are still beinff 
added to. The majority are tmsigned and 
TeBgioiu— a profession of faith and an orapro 
Ro6^ others are lamentations over the dis- 
appoiataMita of life, two are amatory, one of 



TO A YOUNG HOUSE - MAKTIN PICKED UP 
DEAD UNDEE ITS NEST IN THE MIDDLE OF 
NOVEMBEB. 

PooB half- fledged morsel of mortality, 
Beft of thy nascent frail vitality. 

Bom all too late ; 
Bom when the summer sun had ceased its shining. 
Bom when the year's life-foroes were declining, 
Into a cold world ushered unrepining, 

Hapless untimely fate ! 

Warm'd into life when spent the wingM prey. 
For thy race fitted through each sun-glad day 

Its food to give. 
Yoid was the cold September air, and dumb 
Of all the summer music buzz and hum, 
Which the rathe first -bom of thy nest bad come, 

Pursue, enjoy, and live. 

Bom when thy mates alreadv wings were proniug. 
Bom when loud marehall- calls they piped attuning 

For the far South ; 
Instincts almightly impulse through them thril- 
ling, 
And with its masterv their bosoms filling. 
Little they reck'd the deprecating trilling 
Of thy baby mouth. 

Abandoned bv thy parents, playmates, all 
Unheeding of thy tender nestling-call, 

Thou diedst alone ; 
Still cowering in thy cold forsaken nest, 
Still for thy parents looking sore distre88*d. 
To come as heretofore when hunger pressed 

They heard thy plai ning tone 

Ah ! who thy anguish may avail to tell. 
So late emerged from the parent shell. 

Then reft of care ? 
Who may record thy pangs, so fondly nursed. 
Then left to die of hunger, cold, and thirst, 
Who tell the spasm when thy small heart burst 

With want and sad despair ? 

What boots the question what thy lot had been, 
Hadst thou the earlier sun of August seen P 

How swift thy flight? 
If thou in beauty hadst thy mates excell'd, 
If high thy shape and plumage they had held, 
Or if of thine own brood all e'er unshelled, 

Had keeneat been thy sight? 

Emblem dead bird art thou of what we find 
Through Nature's realms, nor rare among man- 
kfad: 

Bom all too late 
Are ofttimes men who tardy slink to life. 
All spent the wealth with which their lot were rife 
In earlier times, and unavailing strife 

And death is now their fate. 

Of births abortive, destinies unripe. 

Of Nature's thwarted works and aims, sad type, 

Alas, thou art ! 
Why grace and beau^ does she oft bcbtow — 

As on thy frame she made these feathers grow — 
And then destroy them with a sudden blow 
And reckless ruthless heart ? 

But while through Nature we trace everywhere 
Failure, frustration, careful lack of care 

And heedful heedlessness— 
*' It recks not," pleads some thinker with insist- 
ence, 
''For all things gendered there is not subsistence, 
'Tis but the law of struggle of existence. 

Than that no more no less. 

What recks one nestling 'mong the myriad brood, 
In summer hatch'd, matured on summer food, 

Then eager wings 
Outstretching shared their eldenr autumn flight, 
And now in southern dunes taste new delight, 
Where days are ever warm and sunshine bright, 

All birds to music stings? " 



Had this plea satisfied thy yearning heart. 
When boding woe thou saw'st thy mates depart, 

ObirdlingdeadP 
Or had it soothed thy pangs of hunger keen, 
Or warmed thy ice-cold frame, if thou hadst been 
Made consdons what such reasoning might mean 

And following its thread P 
Will thv vring'd mates, in the first glow of spring 
Betuming, men the cuckoo 'gins to dog, 

To yonder eave. 
Bethink them of the nestling left forlorn. 
Of love and warmth and life untimely shorn, 
Becauee, unwitting, it was too late bom ; 

And for thee will they grieve P 
On thy bare frame, half-fledg'd and weather 

blench'd, 
Thy tender plumage, ruffled and dew-drenoh'd. 

Smoothly I lie ; 
Then undemeath the laurel's shade I rake 
A dearing *mid the mould'ring leaves ; so make . 
Thy grave, and bury thee where thou may*st take 

Thy reet eternally. 

John Owen. 



OBITUARY. 

SAMX7SL BREAELEY. 



To many readers of the Aoademt the news of 
Mr. Brearley's death will come as a sad sur- 
prise. During the years 1881-84 he was a 
familiar figure at Oxford, where he had come to 
study English history, and to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the general system 
of education in England. He was a graduate 
of Harvard College, and being past thirty when 
he came here, he associated more freely with 
the tutors and professors of the university. 
But his influence for good was soon felt among 
the undergraduates ^o, who found in him a 

Smpathismg friend and a judidous counsellor, 
e was chiefly instrumental in founding a 
historical sodety in the university, after the 
pattern of the so-called seminaries in German 
universities, and this sodety has done and is 
doing permanent good. In 1884 he returned 
to New York ; and, having been much impressed 
with the excellent work achieved by the Hish 
School for Qirls at Oxford, he founded a similar 
institution there, the success of which seems to 
have been most remarkable. In the midst of 
this useful career he succumbed on December 6 
to an attack of typhoid fever and pneiunonia.* 
Mr. Brearley was one of that grovnng dass of 
Americans who look upon En^and as their old 
home, and fed divided from it by nothing but 
the Atlantic. The old animosities are com- 
pletely forgotten, and the love of the old country 
IS more intense with them than with many 
Englishmen. They are, in fact. Englishmen 
who happen to live in America, and who prefer 
some of the American institutions, though by 
no means all. Many of them, when they have 
to leave us, look forward to the time when they 
may come back again. No one yearned more 
truly to see his old Oxford friends once more 
than he whose death is now mourned, and 
whose upright bearing and genial kindlinflBB 
will long be remembered among us. 

F. M. M. 



FRANCIS FHAN0I8. 

At his house, The Firs, Twickenham, hard by 
the river which he loved so well, died on 
Christmas Eve, 1886, agjed sixty-four, Francis 
Francis. For a long series of years Mr. Francis 
was angling editor of the Field paper, and 
was known far and wide as an excellent 
fisherman and copious writer on his favourite 
amusement. The present generation of anglers 
owes him much for his practical suggestions on 
every variety of freshwater fishing. These took 
root in his complete treatise on the art of 
angling, first published as^ A Book on Angling 
in 1^67, and frequently revised and reprinted 
since. He issued also, a few years ago, a 
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smaller m ft Ti"*^! on the same subject, together 
-with a large number of i>aper8 on fish, fishing 
and fisheries. Mr. Francis twice ventured into 
the realms of fiction, first in Neu/ton Dogvane: 
a Story of English Country Life, with illus- 
trations by Leech (3 vols., 1859), and then in 
Sidney Bdlew : a Story (2 vols., 1870). His 
name was Icjng a household word on every 
stream and loch of the United Kingdom ; but a 
paralytic seizure, some three years ago, disabled 
Mr, Francis and incapacitated him from going 
far a-field to seek his favourite diversion. 
Gtenial and devotedly attached to all manner 
of sport with gun and rod as he was, the death 
of Mr. Stands at Christmas time, when in past 
years a pleasant essay from his pen was sure to 
appear m the Fields will sadden the joy of an 
immense circle of friends and acquaintances, 
while not a few will murmur, with that grave 
humour whidi he would himself have applied 
to a brother angler — mors ultima linea return est. 
His best epitaph is that he, perhaps more than 
any man, contributed to the happiness and 
contentment of the enormous number of anglers 
which has sprune into existence during the 
past thirty years, by his writings, his geniality, 
and his prowess as a fisherman. M. G. W. 



A TOUR IN FRANCE BEFORE TEE 
REVOLUTION. 

A LITTLE more than one hundred years ago — 
on March 5, 1785— the Ee7. John Symonds 
Breedon, Doctor of Divinity, of Bere Court, 
near Maidenhead, left his home to travel for 
two months in France. His MS. account of 
the expedition now lies before us, written on 
good hand-made paper, unadulterated by clay, 
and in that fair Oxford hand of old days— before 
the disastrous advent of stylographs, or even 
of steel pens— as easy to read as print. It is 
illustrated by clever sketches of what and whom 
he saw ; while the frankness of his narrative, 
and the style in which it is composed, avowedly 
imitates the Sentimental Journey of another 
divine, whom Dr. Breedon took as his pattern 
in more respects than one. It was apparently 
kept for the amusement of Mrs. Breedon, who 
must have been an indidgent wife ; and, at the 
time it was composed, it would have seemed 
little likely to pass beyond the family circle. 
The writer could not see what is of interest to 
us: that the most trivial observations are 
valuable if made on a society and a state 
of things on the point of passing away 
for ever, when none but a few philosophic 
thinkers — mere dreamers in the estimation of 
those about them— supposed that any change, 
much less what has been called culbute g^nirale, 
was impending. The diary, though concise, is 
yet too long for our pages; but our readers 
may be glad to turn them over, as it were, with 
us, and accompany Dr. Breedon on his travels. 
On the date above dted, ** J. S. B., in com- 
pany with his friend George Cunningham, 
departed from the 'Swan with two Necks,' in 
Lad Lane, in the Dover Diligence." This 
equipage with its French name was the 
property of a Frenchman, M. Marine, and the 
fare from London to Paris was five guineas. 
This sum was, however, considerably increased 
by charges on the road. The luncheon, or, if 
it be night, the cup of bouillon, at Amiens, 
which is now the traveller's only extra, has 
replaced Dr. Breedon's "comfortable breakfast 
at Boohester," supper and bed at Dover, and 
maintenance for two or three days, according 
to taste, on the road between Boulogne and 
Paris, supposing the travellers did not care to 
make a longer stay at Amiens. Dr. Breedon, 
whose clerical character at no time seems to 
have gone much deeper than his habiliments, 
** must not forget to mention that at Dover the 
Friest became a Laic and y\xi on a 2'ai7." The 
-oyage to Boulogne occupied three hours and 



a-half , one of the passengers beinff a Spaniard 
who was conveying an Snglish Dull dog to 
Madrid, there to exhibit his national courage in 
a bull fight, but who was now so sick that *' a 
calf might have quelled him " ; another was a fat 
old lady, engaged in a nefarious and shameful 
trade, which snocked the travellers less than 
would, we hope, now be the case. 

On landing at Boulogne, Dr. Breedon, who 
had never been abroad before, on turning the 
first comer on the way to his hotel, was 

^* startled at what seemed a cruel Sight ! A man 
suspended, naked and bleeding ; but approaching 
nearer we found this was a Orudfix, and the Figure, 
being as large as life, and well coloured, so novel, 
and seen so suddenly, occasioned bur Falpitatioiis.*' 

On this very Sunday on which the travellen 
were at Boulogne, Pil&tre de Boziers and his 
companion Bomain were inflating the balloon, 
from which in the following June they were to 
meet their deaths in so dreadful a manner. 
Two months before, Blanchard, a French 
aeronaut, had crossed the channel from Dover 
with an American (Doctor Jeffries), landing 
near Calais. Pil^tre de Boziers intended to 

g)rf orm the like exploit in a reverse direction, 
r. Breedon says that 
'* at the Place where the Balloon was filling, a 
number of People, with the Priests, were engaged 
in religious Senrice at the Foot of a Crucifix, and 
during all the Time the Engines were at Work at a 
few yards distance without Cessation to supply the 
Water necessary for the Preparation of inflam- 
mable Air, and many Sacre'Bieut were fljing 
about without any Regard to Religion. Leaving 
this Part of the Town, we again ascended the 
Rampart, and walked to the Castle, at the Entrance 
of which we saw two Boys in Confinement, peep • 
mg through a Grated Window; enquiiing the 
Cduse we found it was pour tnanffsr le Chair la 
Vendr$di patth, Le Chat ! said I. ' What eat Cat on 
Friday ! ' . . . We supped at the Table 
d*Hote, and I had a great deal of CouTersatiou 
with M. Romain, and examined the Yalre in- 
tended for the Balloon, which Valve we have been 
told was afterwards the Cause of his and Pildtre 
de Rozler*s sad DisMter.'' 

The balloon ascent did not take place next 
day, nor, indeed, till June 15 following, and 
the valve did not cause the mischief. POdtre 
de Rozier attached a small " smoke," or fire- 
balloon, below the large one — ^a couibination to 
which the disastrous issue is to be attributed. 
About a quarter of an hour after the start, and 
when the balloon had attained an elevation of 
3,000 feet, the whole apparatus took fire ; and 
its fragments, with the aeronauts, were dashed 
to pieces on the shore about four miles from 
Boulogne. 

Our travellers, reinforced by Mr. Cumber- 
land's brother, went to Amiens, sleeping at 
Abbeville en route. Dr. Breedon, accustomed 
to the excellent Berkshire breed of pigs, 
''could not help seeing from the Window of 
the Dilly Hogs as fat as Greyhounds *' ; but he 
notices that Sie peasantry looked prosperous, 
the men ** were bien poudrS, and the Coiffures 
of the Women extremely dean and neat." It 
is curious to find tiiiat at Amiens, where they 
stayed some days, the travellers thought it 
necessary to cul on *' Captain Watts, who 
lodges in the great Market Place, and being 
upon Half -pay, resides here both for Cheapness 
and to perfect himself in the Language." In 
these days of general travel, an Engl i s h man 
would scarce cidl on another without introduc- 
tion in any regions short of the Congo; but 
Captain Watts received his countrymen ** with 
great Politeness," breakfasted with them next 
day, and helped Dr. Breedon in his shopping. 
The result of this was satisfactory ; for 

** March 13, Sunday Morning, a little before nine, 
my Tailor and his Foreman mhs Ceremonitf walked 
into our Bed Chamber and drew my Curtains. 
Staring at them and at their huge MufEs, I soon 
discovered two Pair of Nankeen Breeches, each 



bearing a Pair on his Arm, and good of the Sort, 
made as weU and half as dear as in London. 
Happy in having got them so soon, I Junmed out 
of Bed, arrayed myself for the Dav, and played a 
Game or two at Billiards before Dinner.'* 

What would the good folk in Berkshire have 
said had they seen their reverend doctor thus 
arrayed and thus engaged ? 

On leaving Amiens, Dr. Breedon givet us 
his expenses to far. 

^ £ s. d. 

*< The Fare in the Dilipsnoeftom London 

to Dover is 13 6 

The Passage from Dover to Boulogne 10 • 
The Boat, the Women, and Custom 

House fees at Boulogne 15 6 

Di/t^M^ to Amiens 13 9 

My Breakftet at Samer, Disner at 
Montreuil, and Supper at Abbeville^ 

rd by the Director of the DiUgimee. 
at Boulogne, Dirmer, Supper, 

and two Pints of Wine 6 

Hair Dressing at Amiens, 8 Times ...0 2 
And my Expenses at the Hotel, 
including Servants "V^Hne, and Extra 

Suppers, 9 days, about 2 13 6 

i^o^.— O^ble D'Hote at Amiens per Diem : 
Dinner, 30 Sous. 
Supper, 30 Sous. 
Lodging, 15 Sous. 
Yin Rouge, 30 Sous per Bottle. 
Yin Blanc, 36 Sous per BotUe.*' 

On the road to Paris, at St. Just, 
<* my friend and I supped UU-d'tSte^ and this was 
our Bill of Fare : 
Carp and Eel stewed together with Prunes and 

Onions. 
A very small Loin of Yeal roasted. 
A Frieas$S$. 
A Dozen boiled Eggs. 
Cheese, Walnuts, and Cakes. 
A Bottle of the best Yin du Pays we have yet 
tasted ; and we paid for the above 50 Sons 
apiece, which is 25 Pence English.*' 

Arrived in Paris, the travellers secured a 
*< Front Set of Apartments on the first Fkxv 
of the Hotel Brunswic, Bue Mazarine, at 5 
Louis per month," and devoted themselves 
with energy to the sights and amusements of 
the city. In their first walk they ''passed by 
the New Church of St Magdelane, and there 
is no Doubt but it will be a fine one when 
finished " ; and in the evening, as indeed on 
other evenings, they went to iSe 
<'Foire St. Germains, a lively Pfomenada, 
full of Shops, Conjurers and Puppet l^ows, 
paid one Demi-Ecus, and entered the 
Wauxhaal, which is a Saloon ornamented in a 
very tawdry Manner. The Amusements are Chil- 
dren dancing. Cotillions, Minuets, fta , and Conver- 
sations, and this Place, like our Yaoxhall, is much 
frequented by the most Celebrated and most 
notorious JoliB Fitls$ of Paiis ; but there is no 
staying here after eleven o* Clock-* which with us is 
the hoar of visiting such Places as these.*' 

Oneof Dr. Breedon*s earliest oares in Paris was 
to add a new coat to the nankeen breeches from 
Amiens. His tailor came '* dressed in a smart 
Coat, Green and Gold, with Waistcoat and 
Breeches and Black silk Muff." Among the 
sights which he vidted more than once was the 
Hdpital des En/am trouvii, where he and his 
companions were told, what has since been 
known to all the world by the celebrated 
passage in the Con/e$$iona, that 
** Bousseau sent five of his Children thither ; but 
they never have yet been distinguished from the 
rest, therefore it remains uncertain where they 
are now, or whether living or dead." 

On the same day, March 20, we find a meeting 
recotded, which brings us into relations, indirect 
indeed, with another historic figure. 
*< Walking alone after Dinner ia the Palais Royal 
was accosted by an Englishman, who proved to be 
Boyceof New College, having cast adoe his Black 
(like myself) pro Tempore. I scarcely recollected 
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him, bill he iwMmbeted me Tery weU, and told 
me ne was mocompanyiBg Xn. Hftstiiigt'B 0on, 
Imhoff, on his Umr.'* 

The journal of tiiat day is olosed by a sketch of 
* ' the Beverberators with which the Streets of Paris 
are lighted/' in fact the Lanteme$ which were 
soon to be put to another and more terrible use. 
A k>og tigbtly stretched rope ran from house 
to boiMe, or, when need was, from postto post. 
To this a slack rope was attached at a fixed 
point about a qnatter of the way across, 
running through a pulley at the same distance 
on the other sick, the end of which was enclosed 
in a box against one of the posts, so that the 
lantern in uie middle between the fixed point 
and the pulley might easily be lowered. It is 
dear from this sketch that the poor wretches 
who 80 few years afterwards hung d la lanteme 
were suspended in mid street, just above, even if 
quite abore, the heads of the passragers. 

George Cunningham had an introduction to 
M. Le Brun, the picture dealer, now only 
remembered through his wife, Mme. Yig^e lie 
Brun, the charming portrait painter. The 
husband, howerer, at least attconpted the art 
in which his wife was famous, for among the 
*'pieoe0" which the travellers saw was *'one 
of Mme. Le Brun hy her Husband, a Nude 
unfinished, the Character Bacchanalian. 
Monrieur was at Work when we arrived and the 
Lady rittiog." 

On Baster Sunday, March 27, the friends 
drove to Versailles, and saw the Idng at mass. 
** The Offerings for the Poor were collected by 
a Lady, elegantly dressed in White and Silver, 
ornamented with large bunches of artificial 
Lilac, and the king di^>ensed his Bounties with 
a vast show of soleom dignity.*' Dr. Breedon 
drew in his diary a clever sketch of the poor, 
high-bred foolish king, the last of the race 
und^r whose portrait could be written as here 
**Le Orand lionarque.*' 

" The Serrioe being concluded, we walked up the 
Great Staircase, and rambled hastily through the 
Guard Boom. Where we saw others go, we 
followed without asking msny Questions, till we 
got to the Door of the iKing's Presence, and then 
it was Time to stop. The Queen disappoiBted us 
fljid a few more by not dining in public as is 
customaiy on this Day— but the Dinner was pre- 
pared, and the Table ooTered as usual, the Oooks 
aud TasUrs having performed their l)uty. We 
had afterwards for three Livres almost as good a 
Dinner at Touchets ; but the Queen* s Burgundy, 
of which we were favoured with a glass or two, was 
mudi better than his, and yet we oontriTed to 
finish a Oouple of Bottles before we sallied out 
into the Giffdens. And I could not help thinking 
myself a mighty fine gentleman with Jackson's 
IcoMt Swofd daubing at my ^de and a Bag at my 
Back, bon^t on the Pont Neuf for a Vingt-quatoe, 
altesaBiitishShUUDg." 

There was good reason why Marie Antoinette 
should not have dined in public, for she was 
already in labour, and save birth that same 
evening to a son, who oy the death of his 
elder bro^ier became Dauphin, and died, less 
happy than those of his family who perished on 
the SdUfold, miserably in prison at the age of 
ten yttlrs. Marie Antoinette herself rose from 
her sick bed to find herself involved in all the 
dark intrigues and scandals connected with the 
Affaire du CkfUier, and the clouds which Dr. 
Breedon's eyes saw not were already gather- 
ing thickly lound Versailles. All as yet 
seemed bright, and the joy was universal, 
illnminations in the windows, Te Deum at Notre 
Dame, and the king scattered money ** plenti- 
fully from his Carriage as he passed over the 
Pont Neuf." There were rejoicings in plenty 
and open-air fdtes, though the weather was 
cold for the season ; and the Doctor took his 
part in ibem with a eallant freedom which 
would not have edified his friends in Berkshire. 
Bnt he was growing somewhat more fiuent in 
th^ Aeoeh Cixi^^uage, and would probably have 



quoted the proverb a la guerre eomme d la 
guerre. 

From Paris, Dr. Breedon went to Arras and 
Lille, and spent his time in visiting churches, 
convents and galleries; sketching diligently, 
and ^ving careful accounts of what he saw. 
At Lille, however, he breaks out in this sudden 
and wholly unexpected fashion : 

"ThePulpit mustnot bo passed oTer unnoticed, 
to which the Ascent is by a staircase winding 
round a Pillar. The Pulpit, &c., aie wood, weU 
gilded. 
" * LalsssB moi aller, je vous en prie. Monsieur, 
Laissez moi cdler, ]e vous en prio,' 

said the Girl when I had finished my Bottle of 
Burgundy after Dinner, for the wine was good, 
and she a Girl of pleasant looks, but of the true 
Flemish Mold, vid$ Teuiers. No Flanders Mare 
has Thicker le«^ or broader Haunches, and so 
much for her—turn over and you wHl see I baTC 
attempted a sketch or two." 

At Lille, also on Sunday, the doctor 

'* dined at the Swan, the same Trio, my two 
OompanioDS turn out to be two Jews. We had 
roast Fork for Dinner, one tasting it explamed pat 
hon and called it Bet{froH, the other abused the 
Girl for not bringing the Yeal he ordered. Both 
vociferated furiously pat manger, and both made 
a tolerable Dinner.'* 

Dr. Breedon returned to England via Dun- 
querque and Calais, where he was again 
reminded of Sterne, on whose diary, as we 
said, he had in some degree wished to mould 
his own — not on the better portions of that 
immortal work; and therefore, though still 
amusing, he becomes unquotable. At Canter- 
bury, where he slept, we have the first and 
only opinion in the book on literary matters. 
Then, as now, travelling in fine weather left 
scant time for reading. '* Bead a few of Lord 
Lyttelton's Persian Letters, and thought few 
Books have an equal Tendency with this to 
enlighten the Minds of Men both in Beligion 
and Policy." 

And so, having risen at five a.m. on April 26 
at Canterburv, the travelled doctor, no doubt 
once more habited in clerical wig, and having 
dined at Dartford, arrived in town at half -past 
five p.m. and wrote " Finis " to his tour. 

" The eye only sees that which it brings with 
it the power of seeing," said the great English 
historian of the French Bevolution ; and we 
can hardly find fault with Dr. Breedon that, 
fresh from an English pastoral county, speaking 
French imperfecUy, and seeing only that super- 
ficial life which first presents itself to every 
foreigner, he perceived nothiuK of the seething 
mass of discontent and turbulence so soon to 
break forth. But, with the lurid light of the great 
volcano in the background for those who now 
read the doctor's y^owing pages, it is strange 
to see the reverend irreverent man, in his nan- 
keen breeches and wig " with a tail," taking his 
fiing in France, where there was, he thought, 
** no one who is not gay." 
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London : Dec. 27, 1883. 
The theory of Mr. Mullinger ascribing the 
School of Salerno to Saracenic influence seems 
to be inconsistent with what may be called the 
medical evidence. De Eienzi, whose elaborate 
work on the School of Salerno* forms the 
principal authority on the subject, and Halsey, 
the historian of medicine,t are agreed that the 
medicine of the earliest Salerno doctors whose 
works survive is purely ** Hipyocratic." The 
school shows no traces of Araoic influence till 
the time of Gonstantinus Africanus {circa 1180 
A.D.) though the fame of the school dates from 
a very much earlier period, and the Arabic 
influence does not become predominant imtil 
the middle of the following century when the 
unique prestige of the school was beginning to 
decline. On the other hand. Prof. Laurie 
admits that there is no evidence for connecting 
the origin of the school with Monte Gassino. 
And what a priori plausibility is there in attri- 
buting the rise of a school in the Principality of 
Salerno to the existence of a monastery of some 
eighty miles off in the Principality of Oapua ? 
Benedictine monks were not, as some people 
seem to imagine, itinerant in their habits. De 
Bienzi accoimts for the rise of the school by 
three facts : '* 1. The knowledge of the Greek 
language in southern Italy. 2. The preservation 
of a Graeco-Italian literature. 3. The preserva- 
tion of a native medicine {una medicina propria) 
derived directly from the Latin medicine.'']: 
I have no doubt that this represents the real 
state of the case. The *' revival " was not due to 
any extrinsic impulse. The medicine of the old 
Graeco-Boman world had survived in Southern 
Italy from the causes above mentioned, just as 
(in consequence of different political ana social 
conditions) the Boman law had survived in 
Northern Italy. Both studies began to revive 
when Europe at large began to revive, though 
the revival of medical science at Salerno preceded 
the revival of legal science at Bologna. The 
Saracens had as little to do with the one as 
with the other. H. Bashdall. 



tramps' language. 
Wrenbory Parsonage : Deo. 21, 1888. 
I know nothing of Mr. Leland's lists of these 
words; but I am willing to supplement Mr. 

« Colleetio Salemitana. Napoli, 1852, ii., pp. 116< 
118. 

t Lehrbuch der Oetehi^te d$r Medidn, Jena, 
1852. 

X ColkctiQ 8(tUmitaM, ii., p. lU. 
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an ass. 



H. T. Orofton's with Bome- examples that 
eooorred to me in leanung^Bomany more than 
thirty years ago. 

I. — Persons, 

tIi^Z } * ^^^^^^ o' i^*i<^«' 

Tom'-pat, a parson. 

ET6ker, a doctor. 

Miimper, a tramp. 

Miisbro, a policeman. 

Mort, a daughter. 

Foky, people. 

£6sht&dy, a pregnant woman. 

n. — Animals. 
K§phyn 

Pr&d > a horse. 
Or&8 ) 
K^ssig, a mare. 
MlUor \, 
M6l8on r 

M6tchtic6ye, a cat. 
Ldgprat, a fish. 
Dni^nnx, a cow. 

ni. — Mcney, 
Bar \ 

Kut&r ! a pound. 
KdttSr) 

Finnif , a fiye-pound note. 
PchiiM Finnif, a bad ditto. 

^^^ lashilhng. 

Bool, Bdl, a crown. 
Voneer, money. 
Wedj, diver. 

rv. — Clothing and Furniture* 
Krees, a saddle. 
Bl&cky, a tin vessel. 

Bkipsy, a basket. 
KCirr^ a quart. 
Soopen, a watch. 
BUtchv, coaL 
Crab-daells, shoes. 

Troopers, breeches. 
liiU-togs, shirt. 
Teil \i,,^ 

Y.^Food. 



Star'dy . 



Tinglert, onions. 
Spr^ddum, butter. 
Bplnton, cream. 

VI. — Places and Things. 
Bom-kain, a gentleman's house. 
Veil, town or village. 
"KltehimSr, an alehouse. 
'Attam, a church. 
Ghr^innum, a bam. 
F6ros, a fair. 
Humble-bump, a hayrick. 
Plimmer, a stone. 
Jigger, a door. 

&^ !»«**«• 

Gatter, rain. 
Graft, work. 

vn. — Seasons. 
'Attam-day, Sunday. 
Mal-dlwus, Christmas. 
Stretcher, a year. 

vin.— (X7*cr Words. 
Jilt, to shut. 
Ex. *< JUt the jigger " (shut the door). 

Hatch, to remain. 
Ex. <'HatohiKootshi"(8topalitaelonger). 



Fake, to play. 
Ex. "Fake the boshamingy" (play the 
fiddle). 
I offer these as samples of this Mumpers' or 
Tramps* talk, which I think Mr. Borrow some- 
where called <*The Oermania.'' The word 
'< Shelta " I never heard. 

T. W. Norwood. 



Bare, par Bt. Jean da Lus, Basaea Pyr^ndea : 
Deo. 29, 1866. 

Some half mile above the Pont and Pdne 
d'Esquit, which separate the up^ part of the 
Valine d'Aspe from the lower, is an exposed 
open field, which has been pointed out to me 
as the Tilhab^, or place of assembly of the 
Jurats of the Upper valley before the Bevolu- 
tion. The current interpretation of the name 
by the natives is " Les Tillenls," ** The limes." 
I at once remarked that if lime trees ever 
grew there, they must have been sheltered by 
buildings now destroyed. I asked how near 
any one knew of a lime tree. None was 
remembered nearer than at Sarranoe or Estcot, 
some miles farther down the valley. In the 
lately published Dictionnaire B^mais of M. 
Lepy a suggestion is mentioned, made by 
M. rAbb6 Menjoidet, that the word might 
come from the low-Latin '* Tilha, qui sigmfie 
accusation, citation en justice. Gloss. Du 
Oange.'' I have not Du Oange at hand ; but 
in Miffne's Lexicon Manuale I find " Tihla, 
Saxonibus accusatio, postulatio, compellatio, 
quasi titulus accusatorius. (Leg. Oanut. reg.)." 
So many customs in the Pyrenees are identical 
with those of widely dispersed races that I 
should be much obliged if any reader of the 
Academy would kindly furnish me with the 
text of Enut's laws in which the word occurs, 
or tell me if any word Tilh, or Tihl, exists in 
any Northern language. The bark of the 
linden tree was, I thmk, used as a writing 
material ; but is there any further meaning of 
the word? The Basque pronunciation still 
clings to certain topographical names in this 
part oi the Yallee d^Aspe ; but I cannot trace 
the word in Basque. 

Wentwobth Websteb, 



Wbdiibbdat, Jan. 6, T pjn. Boolety of Aria: Juvenile 
Leotaie, "Soap Bubblea," L, by Prof. A. W. 
Bfttnold. 

8 p.111. Dialeottoal: '*Indtvidaaliam tmmu 
Bodalism." by Mr. J. U BhadweU. 
THuasDAT, Jan. 6, 8 p.m. Boyal Inatitation : «Tlie 
Ohemiatry of light and Photography," Y., l^ 
Prof. Dewar. 

Sp.in. London iDStitatioii: ** Ohwnlnal Actton,** 
I., hy Dr. O. Meymott Tidy. 

8 p.m. ILoeyal Aoadftmy : " Ideas conveyed by 
Art as teaching Inanimate Katora," h, by Mr. J.E. 
Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Oarlyle Bodety. 
VsJDAY, Jan. 7, 7.80 p.m. Cttvll Englneera : StodentaP 
Meeting, ** Ezperimenta on Steam-Bngino Eoon- 
omy," oy Mr. E. O. de Segondo. 

8 p.m. Qeologista' AaaoGlation : *< Orinoida and 
Blaatoids.*' by Dr. P. H. Oupenter. 
Satubdat, Jan. 8. 8 p.m. Bc^ Inatitation: "The 
Ohemiatry of light and Photography," VI., by 
Prof. Dewar. 



AUaUES r. HABU8PICES. 

Manobeater: Dec Sd, 1888. 

May I call the attention of the two accom- 
plished scholars who in two successive numbers 
of the Academy have confused augurs and 
haruspices to Prof. J. B. Mayor's note on Cicero 
(De Natura Deorum, i. 26, 71) ? 

This saying of Oato the Censor {Div. ii. 11) 
was probably inspired by a feeling of contempt 
for me Tusci ac barbari, as they are styled bv 
the jealousy of a Boman augur (N. D. ii. 11). 
Cicero, who prided himself so much on being 
a member of the augurial coUege, is indignant 
when a haruspex is, admitted into the Senate 
{Fam. vL 18). 

The confusion is common enough, and is 
sanctioned by a memorable cartoon in Punch. 
But has it any more classical authority ? I do 
not think that Lord Salisbury would use of two 
of the bench of bishops language that he might 
possibly employ of a couple of Mormon elders 
or spiritualistic mediums. A. S. W. 



APPOINTMENTS FOE NEXT WEEK. 
M02fDiY, Jan. 8, 6 p.m. London Inatitation : ** Words- 



worth vmut Pope." by Mr. B. Ooeae. 
Boyal Academy: 



8 p.m. 
Human Mai 



Ideaa oonve; 



Art an Universal 
by it aa tooohlng 



ktore," by Mr. J. B. Hodgson. 
8 pm. Viotoria .Inatttate : *\ The 



Empire/' by the Ber. Dr. W. Wright. 

TUBSDAT, Jan. 4, 8 p.m. Boyal Instltntion: 

Chemistry of Lt^t and Riotography," IV., by 
Prof. Dewar, 



Hittlte 
•The 



SCIENCE. 

TIELE'S HISTORY OF BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA. 

Babylonisch'Assyrische Oeschichte. Yon C. P. 
Tiele. 1 TeQ. (Gotha.) 

Tms Tolume represents a remarkable series 
of " Handbooks of Ancient History " whidi 
is issuing from the press of a well«known 
German firm. These handbooks are arranged 
in three groups : the first dealing with the 
chief Oriental monarchies; the second with 
Greek history; and also with later Persian 
and Partiiian history; and the third with 
Boman history. One of these works has 
already appeared. The History of Egypt, by 
Wiedemann, and portions of three others — the 
first Tolume on the Boman empire, Ghreek 
history down to the Persian wars, and the 
work before us. Dr. Tiele intends to deal with 
the whole history of Assyria and Babylonia 
down to the fall of the later Babylonian 
empire. In this first instalment of his work he 

S'ves an elaborate introduction, and carries the 
story as far as the death of Sargon II. The 
second part will treat of the remainder of 
Assyrian history, of the rise and fall of the 
Babylonian empire, and of the religion, art, and 
literature of the dwellers beside the Tigris and 
Euphrates. The work appears in German, not, 
like the same author's book on the history of 
religion, in Dutch ; and the preface informs us 
that it is, to all intents and purposes, a trans- 
lation by J. J. A. A. Franzen. Though 
a comparatively popular book — ^beside, one of 
Prof. Schrader s works, for instance — it is by 
no means a dight, showy performance, as a 
glance at the preface and the first few pases 
clearly indicates. The list of more than mtj 
authorities which we find at the beginning is, 
in itself, suggestiye of scholarship, and the 
impression is fully borne out by the oook itself. 
H is thoroughly learned, and yet, on the 
whole, dear and interesting in a degree by no 
means common in the productions of tiie 
German school. Dr. Tiele seems to haye made 
himself acquainted with most of the original 
texts, as well as with all the leading works 
bearing on the subject which have appeared in 
England, France, and Germany. For the sake 
of deamess, the narrative and the detailed 
criticism are, to a large extent, kept distinct. 
We have in eadi section a statement of what 
the autiior considers to be fairly certain, with 
few or no marginal notes ; and then, printed in 
different ^TPe, additional details and disoussiona 
of doubuul points, with many references to 
the inscriptions. The whole is broken up into 
paragraphs to facilitate reference ; but, unfor- 
tunately, these are neither numbered nor 
described. 

The introduction, which fills nearly one 
hundred pages, deals with the sources of our 
knowledge, wiUi the country and the people, 
and with tiie chronology of the subject in a 
very instructive and interesting manner. The 
references in the Old Testament are declared 
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Taluable, but the Book of Daniel is prononnoed 
an historical romance, and therefore nnfit to 
be c1as8€;d amon^ the sources of history. 
Herodotus is handled more gently than by 
Schrader and Sayce. The unsparing criticism of 
the latter is characterised, in Dr. Tide's 
opinion, by great penetration, but his decision 
is declared to be far too harsh and one-sided. 
Ctesias is of course serei^ly condemned, while 
the fragments of Berosus are considered to 
indicate an intelligent acquaintance with 
original authorities. The position of Niebuhr, 
that the writers to whom we owe these frag- 
ments have in no instance taken them directly 
from the work of the Babylonian priest, is 
mentioned as possible. Dr. Tide's account of 
the inscriptions which bear on his subject is 
copious and able. They are arranged under three 
heads; (1) inscriptions which deal with long 
periods, lists of Babylonian kings, eponym lists, 
synchronous tablets, &c. ; (2) royal inscriptions, 
such as those of Assur-nazir-pal, Sennacherib, 
Xebnchadnezzar II., &c. ; (3) private inscrip- 
tions, contract-tablets and seal-cylinders. Assy- 
rian history is pronounced more reliable than 
Egyptian in that there is far less deliberate 
falsincation. Defeats are of course passed over 
in silence, and the narrative is always one- 
sided, but there seem to be few instances of 
intentional misrepresentation. About some of 
tiiese records Dr. Tide is far less confident than 
certain other Assyriologists. The fragmentary 
inscription referring to the thirty -seventh year 
of Nebuchadnezzar IL, which is dedared by 
Sayce and even by Schrader to refer to a 
Babylonian campaign in Egypt, is spoken of 
very cautiously as ''a small fragment .... 
which has been bdieved to contain hints about 
an Egyptian expedition"; and the theory 
positivdy propounded by several Englisn 
scholars that the lar^e collection of contract- 
tablets found at HiUa^ in 1876, represents the 
documents of a Babylonian banking firm, in 
which the prindpal was named Egibi, is pro- 
nounced ''destitute of suffident foundation." 
The suggestion that " Egibi " is a Babylonian 
form of the name "Jacob" is not even 
mentioned* This enumeration and description 
of authorities is followed 1^ a valuable account 
of the labours of European scholars in the 
publication of texts and trandations and 
histories based ui)on them, in the course of 
which the merits of all the leading Assyriologists 
are briefly discussed, on the whole in an 
impartial way. 

The following wise and kindly remarks may 
be recommended to the consideration of any 
who are tempted to underrate the achievements 
of sdiolars in this department of research : 



"It would be unjust, on account of the faults 
which have been committed, to forget how much 
good work of permanent ydue has been produced. 
That a helpless dumsy character like that of the 
cundform inscriptions is now legible, that the 
Babylonian-Assyrian language is now generally 
recognised as one of the Bo-called Semitic group, 
that the outlines of its grammar have been ascer- 
tained, that we understand, on the whole, the pur- 
port of the texts composed in this language, that 
m this way a flood of light has been poured on 
the previously obscure histcry of one of the im- 
perial nations of the East, and an important 
piece of antiquity has, so to speak, been conjnred 
out of the grave, is all owing to the aouteness of 
Asiyiiological sdence, and its disciples. The 
lattcv were compelled at flrst to resort mainly to 
ooojeotiire, and they achieved in this manner 
astcmishing results. To deny this, and to attempt 
thereby to depredate the vdue of their discovery 
becaAue they baye made mistakes, as was inevit- 
able, would be like refusing to recognise the merit 
of CohunbuB, and the vdue of his discovery,- 
hecsoae he imagined the new world to be the West 
Indies. On the other hand, what has been already 
•ceompHshed must not dose our ^es to that 
ivhloli lias been hitherto sadly ne^ected.'' 



The section entitied "The Inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia " (viL) deals at some length with 
the much-debated question of the relation- 
ship of the older language of Babylonia. Dr. 
Tiele rejects the name "Accadian, which has 
been adopted by so many Assyriologists, and 
is strongly indisposed to admit Turanian 
affinities. Yet he is so far from accepting the 
alternative theory of Hal^vy and Ghiyard, that 
this so-called Accadian, or Sumerian, is only 
another way of writing Assyrian, that he can 
scarcdy comprehend how a man of learning 
and penetration can maintain such a strange 
podtion. He seems to oondder a ^dtive 
deddon in the present stage of the mquiry 
premature ; but pronounces the hypothesis 
which lies at the basis of the Accadian theory, 
namely, that the peculiarities of the cundform 
writing are explicable only by the assumption 
that it was originally intended for another 
language than the Assyrian, to be by far the 
most probable. He calls this lang^ge, which 
may or may not have been non-Semitic, * * Old 
Cbaldee," because what was later on called 
Chaldaea '^ was certainly its starting-point in 
Mesopotamia." The superiority of this name 
to ** Accadian " or ** Sumerian" is not very 
obvious, as the name " Chaldee " is not found 
before the ninth century B.C., while the oldest 
titie of the Babylonian kings is " king of Sumir 
and Accad." 

In the interesting account of the provinces 
and dties of Babylonia and Assyria, forming 
the subject of the two folio wmg chapters, 
two identifications which have found much 
favour with Assyriologists are mentioned in a 
very sceptical way. The **Ur"of Abraham is 
generally believed, with Schrader, to be the 
•* El Mughair " of the Arabs. Dr. Tiele coldly 
observes that this identification, though not 
imposdble, is not proved. Again, the tower of 
Babd is identified by Schrader either with 
Babil on the left dde of the river, or with Birs 
Nimrud (Bordppa) on the right side. Dr. Tiele 
condders the latter dte imposdble, because 
Bordppa is always sx>oken of as a distinct 
place, and was too distant from Babylon for the 
supposed outer wall of the great city to endose 
it. He also rejects Schrader's theory that the 
name l^ineveh in later times included Dur 
Sargon (Khorsabad), Besen, and Calah, as well 
as Nineveh proper. 

The history is divided into four periods: 1. 
The old Babylonian period, from the earliest 
days down to the time when Assyria was 
sumdentiy strong and independent to contend 
with Babylon on equal terms. 2. The first 
Assyrian period down to the accession of 
Tiglath-pileser II. in 745 b.o. 3. The Second 
Assyrian Period, from 745 B.C. to the Fall of 
Nineveh. 4. The New Babylonian Empire. 

In treating of the first period, Dr. Tiele 
makes no attempt to deal with the Dduge 
Tablets as a source of historical knowledge, 
putting them on one dde apparentiy as puidy 
mythical. He despairs of tradng Babylonian 
cidture to its earliest home. The belief that it 
originated on the shores of the Persian Gulf 
seems to him uncertain, but he is not able to 
fill the gap with any other satisfactory hypo- 
thesis. Babylonian history begins for him 
with Sargon I., whom he regards as 
most probably dther of Semitic descent 
or a representative of Semitic sovereignty. 
He is sceptical about the early date asdgned 
to this king by Nabunahid, the thirty-eighth 
century B.C., and is disx>osed to regard the 
quaint story of his concealment when an infant 
in a basket of reeds as a solar myth ; but he 
is compelled to admit as solid fact the amazing 
statements of the inscriptions about his mighty 
empire "extending from Elam to the coast 
of the Mediterranean and the borders of Egypt, 
nay, even to Cyprus." So early as 1850 B.O., 
he thinks, the supremaoy of Babylon had been 



established for centuries. The criticism of the 
narrative in Genesis xiv. is ingenious, though 
not altogether satisfactory. Ariooh, king of 
Ellasar, is podtivdy identified by Schi^der 
with Eri-aku, king of Larsa, the son of Kudur- 
mabuk. The statement that this Kudur-mabuk 
was " Adda Martu," which means *' conqueror 
(or * father*) of the west country," has been 
supposed to refer to a conquest of Oanaan, and 
the name '* Chedorlaomer " has he&a illustrated 
by this name Kudur-mabuk and some Elamitic 
names which occur in the inscriptions. Dr. 
Tide admits the Elamitic character of the name 
" Chedor-laomer," recognising the latter part 
of it as " Lagamar," the name of a deity. He 
admits also that << Eri-aku" and <'Arioch" 
are very similar, but is disposed to read Erim- 
a^u instead of the former. The ezpresdon 
"Adda Martu" is interpreted with Sayce as 
" Father of the West " ; but the fact that this 
prince is elsewhere called " Adda Chimut-bala," 
^* Father of Gamut-bala,"a province in the south- 
west of Elam, leads him to conjecture that the 
west country spoken of was a much nearer 
region than Palestine. He also argues that 
the word *' Father " would be an inappropriate 
dedgnation of the conqueror of a fordgn 
country. "The whole resemblance between 
the inscriptions and this chapter in G^neds is 
limited to the oorrespondence of the names 
Arioch and Eriaku, which reading is posdble, 
but by no means certain ; and the expresdon 
*Adda Martu' applied to Kudur-Mabuk." 
While some writers go too far in finding 
parallels between Hebrew and Assyrian authori- 
ties, our author scarcdy goes far enough 

His treatment of Assyrian history, aboutwhioh 
we possess comparativdy full information, is 
very careful and instructive, but at times rather 
wearisome. This is due in part, no doubt, to 
the dry matter-of-fact style of many of the 
Assyrian records, but it is also partly owinff to 
some deficiency of imagination in the writer. 
He might have enlivened his pages with more 
of the curious expresdons employed by Assyrian 
conquerors^ in prodaiuung thdr acmevements 
and their piety : the inscriptions of Assur-nazir- 
pal, for instance, abound in striking phrases, 
like those which are so frequent in Hebrew 
poetry. 

The correspondences which are usually found 
between the Jewish annals and the As^^rian 
records from the time of Shalmaneser II. to the 
accesdon of Sennacherib are mostiy admitted. 
" Jaua, the son of Omri," from whom Shal- 
maneser received tribute, is identified with the 
Jehu of the Bible. If we accept Schrader's 
remarks about the Assyrian use of the word 
"son," the charge of inaccuracy which Dr. 
Tide brings against the Assyrian chronicler in 
speaking of Jehu as the son of Omri is ground- 
less. " Ahabbu Sirlai," one of the allied kings, 
defeated by Shalmaneser in the battie of K^- 
kar, 854 B.O., "is most appropriately identified 
with Ahab of Israel." One of the inscriptions 
of Tiglath-pileser IL is considered to contain a 
reference to Azariah (or Uzziah) of Ju^h. In 
speaking of the conquest of Samaria, he agrees 
with Schrader in charging the Hebrew historian 
with ignorance of the ie^ that the king who 
began the siege died during its progress. The 
last kings of Samaria, Menahem, ]Pekah, and 
Hosea, and the kings of Damascus, Benhadad, 
Hazael, and Bezin, are all recognised in the 
inscriptions. The Assyrian name of "Ben- 
hadad" is, in Dr. Tide's opinion, "Bamman- 
idri," or " Daddu-idri." The " Jau-hazi of 
Judah," named by Tiglath-fnleser IC, is, of 
course, regarded as the " Ahaz " of the Bible, 
but the curious fact that the Assyrian name 
contains the name " Jau," that is "Jehovah," is 
passed over without comment. Pul is unhedtat- 
ingly identified with the Poros of Ptolemy, the 
Pulu of a recentiy discovered list of Babylonian 
kings, and the Tiglath-pileser II. of the 
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Assyrian insoriptioiis. It is suggested that he 
was a younger member of the royal family who 
made use of the confusion which prevailed iu 
the last years of the reign of Assur-nirar II. to 
seat himself on the throne. The chronology of 
the Israelitish history of this period is rejected 
as thoroughly unreliable. 

The general tone of the work, it will be seen, 
is exceedingly cautious and often sceptical; 
while the attitude towards the Old Testament 
is characterised by a tendency to find the 
mythical element in the older portions and 
inaccuracies in the later ones. Tne discovery 
of a solar myth in Bxodus, the description of 
Noah and Nimrod as '* legendary x)er8ons " in the 
same cateffory with Nisroch, Anammdech, and 
Adrammeiech, and the relegation of the Book 
of Daniel to the sphere of the historical 
romance, are rather startling suggestions for 
English readers. The writer, who is so 
reserved as to man^ theories of scholars, 
is absolutely dogmatic here. Nevertheless, 
the book cannot but be very helpful to 
the English student, for it gives the most 
important results of recent research in a com- 
pact form. A few mistakes and inconsistencies 
could, of course, be pointed out ; but it would 
be ungenerous to lay stress on them, as the 
presence of some errors is inevitable in the first 
edition of a work of this kind, especially when 
one person supplies the material and another 
the form. W. Tayloe Smith. 



C0RRE8P0NDENGE. 

EASTERN SPREAD OF CHALDEAN THOTJOnT. 
Peking: Sept St, 1888. 

Careful investigation was made long since by 
Profs. Whitney and Weber into the Hindu 
knowledge of the stars and of mathematical 
science, and the origin of much of it was traced 
to the Greeks and Chaldeans, I. B. Biot 
thought the Hindus derived their twenty-seven 
lunar mansions from the Chinese. The Chinese 
may claim the invention of this zodiac till the 
cuneiform inscriptions yield it up, which, per- 
haps, they will some day do. The Hindus 
adopted Greek words on mathematical subjects 
in a wholesale manner. They are ie4yTpoK 
\fwr6vf rptyvifos, and others. I see them cited 
from Webiar in I. B. Biot*s work. Also, Prof. 
Max Muller and other distinguished Indianists 
assert that the Hindu week, with names of 
gods attaohed, is of foreign origin. But so is 
tne Devanagari writing, as is now admitted. 

The way, therefore, is perfectly open for 
estimating the amount of Chaldean influence 
on India in astrology, cosmogony, cosmo- 
graphy, medicine, physical theory, and nu- 
merical science before and after the Persian 
conquest. One of the best results of the long 
discussion on the Nakshatras was to show that 
Greece and Babylon both had a decided in- 
fluence on Hindu thought. 

The effect of Chal^n thought on China 
began to be examined very soon after. In 1862 
Biot's work, Ettidea sur VAtironomie Indienne et 
9ur VAitronomie Chinoi$e, was published. In 
1865 Dr. Chalmers, of Hong Kong, published 
his article upon the Astronomy of the Ancient 
Chinese in the third vol. of the *' Chinese 
Classics." In it he refers parts of the astro- 
nomy of the Shi Ki to communication with 
Bactria, opened up 140 B.C. To this he rightly 
attributed the knowledge possessed by itijd 
Chinese of the cycle of Callippus. He repre- 
sents the Chinese as having borrowed from the 
Hindus the cycle of twelve years, which is con- 
nected with the period of Jupiter, each year 
being marked by two cyclic characters and a 
foreign name. The knowledge of the five 
planets, and the five colours with the five 
elements. Dr. Chalmers in this treatise, and in 
his Origin of the Chinese^ refers to a Chaldean 



source, and he identifies the Chinese western 
ffoddess, 8i Wang Ma, with Yenus. He also 
finds in the Zendaveata a strong resemblance to 
the Chinese arrangement of the days of the 
month in decades with a single cyclic character. 
He refers to the very old Chinese division 
of days into lucky and unlucky, their burnt 
sacrifices to heaven, and human sacrifices to the 
dead, as instances of indubitable Western con- 
nexion. 

In 1870, in my China?s Place in Philology, I 
devoted forty paffes to the comparison of 
ancient Chinese briefs and usages with those 
of Babylon, Nineveh, and Persia. Among other 
points of connexion were mentioned river em- 
bankments, astronomical observatories, philo- 
sophy of the elements — that is, the physical 
theory pervading astrology and medicine — nu- 
merical categories of thought, measures, chariots 
with horses namessed abreast, the dual philo- 
sophy, the practice of imperial government, 
writing, astronomy. 

In 1875 Prof. G. Schlegel published his 
Uranographie Chinoiie, in which he traces the 
Western astronomy to China, thus reversing 
the view held by Dr. Chalmers and myself. 
This work is full of interesting facts regardinff 
Chinese astronomy; but the author believed 
that the Chinese began to observe the stars 
17,000 years ago. This paradox diminishes the 
value of the b^k. 

In 1880 M. Terrien de Lacouperie joined 
Dr. Chalmers and myself in the undertaking to 
show the Babylonian connexion with China. 
He has drawn attention to resemblances in 
writing, and maintains that the Yi King is a 
collection of Babylonian lists of words. Prof. 
Douglas has accepted this view, but the 
opinion of other Chinese scholars is still un- 
favourable. I am convinced myself that the 
Ft King is a book of Chinese divination, 
in parts older than the time of Wen Wang, 
1 1 20 B. 0. ; and that it constitutes a genuine relic 
in its sixty-four heads of sections, and in many 
parts of the text of the period 2000 to 1180 
B.C. Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie has done 

good service by directing attention to the 
mgua^ of South China m old times, and to 
the ancient embassies from Cochin China not 
mentioned in the classics, but alluded to in the 
annals of the Han dynasty. I believe he is 
right in saying that Taoism was the outcome of 
connexion with India (letter in Aoademy, 
August 7, 1886). I have stated the same thing 
independently in various articles, and in a 
review about to appear in the Journal of the 
China branioh of the Asiatic Society. He is 
right, too, in identifying tiie Assyrian tree of 
life with the calendar tree of the Chinese 
legend, and in referring the Chinese mythical 
lists of ancient kings to a Babylonian origin ; 
but he was wrong in assuming their antiquity 
in China to be greater than the time when they 
are first mentioned in Chinese literature. 

The following canons I have found of great 
service: — 1. To allow for mvths only a brief 
existence before the date of their first mention. 
This rule cuts off all the primeval myths not 
found in the classics, including those in Mencius 
regarding Shun. Such myths are onl^ useful 
for research in regard to Babylonian and 
Hindu connexion in the age when they filrst 
occur in books. 2. To strip from Fidii, Shen- 
nung, and Hwangti all mvthical accessories, 
and let them, with other old kings, appear as 
real Chinamen. We thus secure what is abso- 
lutely essential — a lon^^ period for the develop- 
ment of the Chinese civihsation and language 
in the country itself. To identify these men 
with Babylonian kings is a hopeless enter- 
prise. 3. To arrange all beliefs, usages, and 
facts chronologically. For instance, the 
calendar of the 'H3&, translated by Prof. 
Douglas, contains, alonff with valuable old 
astronomical data which Mr. Enobel has con- 



firmed, instances of incredible animal metamor- 
phosis. ^ The book then must have been written 
at a time when these metamorphoses were 
believed — that is to say, after the Confucian 
period. This decision does not affect the 
astronomical part, which stands on its own 
evidence, and was inserted by the compiler 
from old documents. The same is true of the 
Yuding, in which again the astronomy is much 
older than the other part of this interesting old 
calendar of the third century B.C. 4. When 
anything of Babylonian, Greek, Hindu, or 
Persian ori^ appears in Chinese old books, 
the date of its introduction should be fixed at a 
time shortly before the first mention. Thus, 
for instance, in the principle of local value in 
writing numbers, on which I wrote in the 
Academy of July 24, the date of its appearance 
in China is 542 B.C. We cannot state as a fact 
that this item of Babylonian knowledge or 
usage was known to the Chinese long before 
that time. I may mention here that idfter 
reading Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie's remarks 
questioning my conclusion, I can see, in this 
iostance, only a proof of the principle of local 
value being taken from left to ri^ht at the time 
mentioned. The Chinese always wrote every 
character from left to right, whether Ku wen, 
seal, li, chie, or running hand. As this is 
unquestioned by anyone, 1 think my friendly 
critic has mistaken the point. I regret not to 
have seen his paper in the Numismatic Journal, 
6. To allow the fullest value to the mature j udg- 
ment of native scholars of the new school on all 
points of archaeological research. Thus, the 
opinion of the Marquis Ts*eng is of considerable 
value on current questions discussed by foreign 
scholars. 

With the help of these five canons, I have 
written various papers on the subject of this 
letter during the last few years in the ACADEMT, 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, the China 
Review, and the Chinese Recorder, 

Joseph Edb:iks. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



Tab general meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching 
will be held on Friday, January 14, at 
11.30 a.m., at University College, London. 
The president (lir. B. B. Eayward) wUl take 
the chair for the afternoon sitting at 2 p.m., 
when the following papers will be read and 
discussed : ** The Teaching of Modem G^me- 
try,'' by the Rev. G. Bichardson ; ** The Modem 
Treatment of Maxima and Minima,'^ by the Bev. 
J. J. Milne ; and ** Geometry from an Artiat's 
Point of View," by Mr. G. A, Storey. Anyone 
interested in the objects of the association is 
invited to attend both meetings. During the 
year 1886 the following works have been 
issued : The Elements of Plane GeomfU^, Part 
iL (corresponding to Eudid, books iii.-vi.), and 
a iiyllabus of Elementaru Geometrical Oomee 
(S<mnenschein). A draft Syllabus ol Ble- 
mentary Solid (Geometry has been sent out to 
members, and Syllabuses of Aritlunetio and 
Elementary Mechanics are nearly ready. 

The Bern Natnrf (Mrsdhende Gtecellsohaft cele- 
brated on December 18 the oentenaiy of its 
foundation. Delegates from the chiex literary 
and scientific societies of Switieiiand took part 
in the proceedings, at which papers were read 
by Dr. Studes, Dr. Graf, and others. Dr. Qrsi 
has undertaken to write a history of the sooiety 
during the hundred years of its existence. 

We have received from Messrs. Triibner'the 
second ^art of the new series of the Proceedings 
of thel2nnean Society of New South Walei^ 
issued August 23 last, which gives oontinued 
prods of activity on the part of the various 
contributors. In biological sul^ects there are 
descriptions of new fishes by Messrs, Ramsay 
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and BoQ^as-Ogilby, and on the fish-genus 
T^hragonuruB, Eisso (Ctenodax, Madeay) ; a very 
interMting memoir on the earth worms of 
Australia, by Mr. Fletcher, one on the Fresh- 
water Rhiaopoda of New Sonth Wales, by Mr. 
Whitel«gge; on Lepidoptera from the Fly 
BiT«r, l^ Mr. Meyric^ ; a monograph on the 
beetlaoffenos Diphuoephala, by Mr. W. Mac- 
leay: tne first portion of a revision of the 
Stapnylinidae of Anstralia, by Mr. Olliff, and 
the continuation of Mr. Masters's Catalogue of 
the deaoribed Coleoptera of Australia, bringing 
the number of the species up (;o4,417. In botany, 
there is a good article on Mount Wilson and 
its Ferns by Mr. Trebeck ; and in geology there 
are papers on Australian tertiary fossils by Cap- 
tain Hotton ; on Qlaoiation in the Australian 
Alps, by Mr. Stirling, and on the recent erup- 
tions in the Taupo %one of New Zealand, by 
Prof. St^hens. 

Thx United States Oeologioal Surrey has 
recently issued Nos. 27, 28, and 29 of its 
BvIUiin. The first of these pamphlets gives a 
record of the work lately carried on in the 
chemical and physical departments of the 
s^rey; the second is an essay, by Mr. G. H. 
Winiams, on the Oabbrosand IMorites of Balti- 
more ; while the third is a description of some 
new ftesh-water molluscs and crustaceans from 
tiie Juvasdo strata of North America, contri- 
buted to the BuUitin by Dr, 0. A. White. Mr. 
Williams's work deserves especial recognition 
as a valuable addition to our knowleage of 
the metamorphism of eruptive rooks — a subject 
wMch is just now engaging much attention. 
In (Germany it has been specially studied by 
Lossen and Lehmann, while in this country it 
has beea successively taken up by Mr. J. J. H. 
Teail and Prof. Bonney. The chief point in 
Mr. Williams's paper is his dear proof of the 
altoation of augite to hornblende. Some good 
ohromo-lithographs aocomx)any the paper. 

Wx have received from Japan one hundred 
JapanUche WeOerregeln. Uebersetzt von E. 
Empidng und K. Kawashima. The publica- 
tion is in double columns^the Japanese on 
one, and the Gbrman translation on the other, 
both in Soman characters. These maxims 
show dose observation of the douds at different 
seasons, and there are a few on the habits of 
birds and animals and the leaves of trees as 
weather prophets. The last, '*When the cat 
eats grass, rain is coming/' is current also 
among the Basques. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mb. a. W. Vbbrall, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has for some time past been engaged 
upon a eritkal edition of the S^[>tem contra 
Tkebms of Aesdhylus. It will be published by 
Messrs. Mamnillan. 

M. Alfred Croiset, professor in the faculty 
of letters at Paris, has been dected a member 
of the Acad6mie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Letties, in the place of the late Ch. Jourdain. 

Thb forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and OrienkU Record (David Nutt) will contain 
the following articles : "Babylonian Astronomy 
in the West, the Aries of»Aratus," by Mr. 
Bdbert Brown, Jtm. ; '< The Four-Byed Dogs 
of the Avesta," by Prof. C. de Harlez ; ** The 
Babylonians as a Maritime People," by Mr. 
Th. Qeo. Findies ; ** The Sinim of Isaiah — not 
the ChiBese»" by Prof. Terrien de Laoouperie. 

Tkb last number of the Journal AiiaHque 
mwtsins aa exceedingly ingenious article 
by M. d^mont-Ghuineau upon the famous 
'*Mnra» lODTBy TSKBL, UPHARSIH " of Dan. 
V. 25-8. He points out that mene is <*the 



mineh,\' tekel the Aramaic form of ihekel, and 
that pheres occurs on a lion-weight from 
Nineveh, now in the British Museum, in the 
sense of a ''half," that is to say, "a half- 
mineh." In accordance with this, the words 
are interpreted allegorioally in the Book of 
Danidto mean ''to count," '*to weigh," and 
"to divide." M. Clermont-Chinneau gives 
reasons for supposing that the u of upharsin is 
not the copulative conjunction, but has been 
wrongly detached from the preceding word, 
which is really a verbal form terminatmg in -u, 
while pharsin may be read either as a plural or 
as a dual. Hence we get the possible render- 
ing : " He has reckoned a mineh ; they have 
wdghed 2 pheraa " ; ** Mineh by mineh they 
have weighed the pheraa " ; " For each mineh 
they have weighea 2 pheras " ; ** Mineh by 
mineh weigh the 2 pheras " ; " For each mineh 
weigh 2 pherae" ; ** A mineh is a mineh; 
weiffh two pheraa,** In any case the expression 
would have been a proverbial one, like our 
** Six of the one and half a dozen of the other." 
In the feast of Belshazzar and the handwriting 
on the wall M. Ciermont-Ganneau sees a scene 
taken from an ioonographic representation, and 
refers in this connexion to the Egyptian vig- 
nettes depicting the throned Osiris watching the 
soul of the defunct while it is being weighed 
before him. 

Prof. Thxtrnbysbn of Jena has recently 
pointed out the connexion between the HiS' 
perica Famina, published by Mai in the ** Cias- 
sid Auctores," v. 479, and the Luxemburg 
fragment found by Mone and edited by Prof. 
Bh^s (for the sake of its Old-Breton glosses) 
in the Revue Celtique, L 348-351. The late 
Henry Bradshaw had noticed this connexion, 
though he seems never to have published his 
discovery. Prof. Thurneysen now shows that 
Bb^s*8 aaino should be aamo, abl. sg. of 
aamua = adfios " a height," and that the Breton 
gloss on aamo, viz., ancou (death), is due to the 
glossographer's misreading the Latin gloss 
monte as morte. He also makes it probable 
that Bh^s's ingema[a']y the Latin gloss on 
domeacaat should be ingenia, Stowasser's ex- 
planation of aennoaua by '^gravitatisch," in 
such sentences as aennoaia motibua ruminant 
pabuJa, and his reference of this word to (rtiiv6st 
are proved erroneous. Sennoaua is a derivative 
of aenna ** tooth," from the Hebrew «5n, or 
rather Syriac aJunnd. In a copy of Gildas's 
Loria, preserved in the Book of Ethelwald 
(Cambridge Public Library, LL. L 10), aenn%a 
is glossed by Anglo-Saxon to^. In the same 
MS. binaa idumaa is glossed by tva lionda idumay 
which proves that Stowasser errs in explaining 
as meaning only the right baud. 

Y Gomeryddy das ist — Grammatik des Kym- 
raeg oder der Kelto-Wiilischen Spraohe. Von 
Ef^ Sattler. (Zurich und Leipsig.) This is a 
strange book, the author of which knows a 
great deal about his subject, but thinks proper 
to place on his title-page the exponent of one 
of the maddest whims concerning Welsh ever 
suggested, namely that the word Qymraegy the 
Wekh word for the Welsh language connects 
itself with Gomer. The work undoubtedly 
contains a great deal of information about the 
language; but it also contains a great deal 
that is very misleading, consisting partiy of 
printw*s mistakes and partiy of errors for 
which the author himself must be held re- 
sponsible. Take for example his account of 
Welsh sounds. In almost every instance he is 
wrong in theory or in matters of fact. This 
last may be illustrated by his account of Wdsh 
/ (sounded like English v), of which he says that 
it has the (purely) labial sound of South derman 
w ; and as his authority he quotes Sievers, from 
which it may be gathered that ndther of these 
learned men has ever heard a word of Welsh 
spoken in his life. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Arorabolooical lasTTivTM,^(Thursdayy Dec, f .) 

I. H. Batlm, Esq., in the chair.— Mr. T. 
Bent read a paper on " Homeric Parallels from 
Modem Greek Life," in whidi the following 
subjects were treated of :— Beasonsforthecontinulty 
of myth and custom in the remoter Tarkish 
islands; a modem village assemblage like a 
Homeric one; a pilgrimage on iTarpathos; 
parallels from Homeric meals ; the singing, 
dandng, and game placing just as described by 
Homer. Female life— spinning at the loom; 
embroidery ; at the wells ; fear of raven's croak ; 
a washing pic-nio on Samos compared with 
Nausicaa's ; treading in trenches the durty linen ; 
mountain cave life ; cheese making, and tending 
of lambs like that described iu Homer's account of 
the cave of Poljphemns ; the superhuman strength 
of Cyclops compared with modem dragons; 
imagined strexigth of ancestors illustrated from 
modem life. The nymphs of the streams and 
glades still existing in Nereids ; marriage with 
Ifereids and god- like progeny; the manner of 
catching Nereids oompa^ with that of Proteus ; 
superstitions ooneeroing sneeeing ; the sun and its 
similarity to Hjperion ; Hdios acting as spy and 
messenger. Death parallels; similarity between 
the modem Oharon and the Homeric Hades. The 
Apocalvpse of the Virgin compared with the 
deventh Odyssey. Death wails ; the laying out of 
the dead; the dirges sung by relatives; quick 
burial compared with similar accounts in the 
Homeric poems.— Dr. Fits Patrick oonflrmed what 
Mr. Bent had said, and instanced further parallels, 
many of which are to be accounted for bv the fact 
that Ofaristianity had never succeeded m driving 
out the old Pagan customs.— Mr. Justice Pinhey 
said that some of the customs mentioned by 
Mr. Bent still existed among the Brahmins 
of India.— Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite contributed a 
paper on " The Bemains of an Ankerhold 
at Bengeo Ohurch, Heits." This had been latelv 
recognised as a Bomut mo/iMa, aud dearly proved 
by the evidences of the stonework, or, rather, the 
blocked-up holes in it which reoeived the ends of 
the roof timbers. It appears that a wooden hut 
had been planted against the outside wall on the 
north side of the apsidd- ended ohanod, and an 
entrance ruddy broken into it from the chancel. 
There are no signs of the existenoe of a door, so 
that the anker would pass freely from his den to 
the ohurch. Such liberty was indeed not usual, 
aud it seems to have rather rested with the redose 
himself to settle the degree of strictness under 
which he chose to retire from the world. The hold 
measures about eight feet in length, the width is 
uuoertdn, and the height about six feet. A recess 
in the chancel wall outside indicates the anker's 
seat, and probably his sleeping place also. From 
the rudeness of the wotk Mr. Micklethwaite was 
inclined to give to this little refuge a date earlier 
than the fourteenth century.— Admiral TremLett 
exhibited a plan illustrating a system of disposing 
of the remains of the dead in prehistoric timea, 
and of which only three examples have as vet 
been found. The case in question consists of a 
series of three chambers, stone-lined and con- 
nected by narrow passages, all of which were 
examined and measured in 1885. These remains 
are situated at Kerindervden, near Kermarquer, 
Oamac. Admiral Tremlett also exhibited a draw* 
ing of a Boman dnerary urn, ornamented, from 
Finiscerre. -^ 

SociBTT OP ANTiauAaiBS.— (7%«r«<fciy, Bae, 9.) 

Thb preiident in the chair.— Mr. Allen Browne 
read a paper on the remains of a workshop of flint 
implements discovered in the Creffleld Boad, 
Acton, from which 600 specimens were procured, 
many of which were exhibited.— Mr. Ferguson sent 
an account of a Roman altar found near Birdoswald, 
and of excavations at the Boman Gamp near Raven- 
glass. Not much, however, was found. — ^The Dean 
of Chester exhibited a small silver gilt chalioe with 
a cmcifiz on the foot, and a knot on the stem 
ornamented with faces. The hall-mark was a 
Lombardio capital T, the mark for the year 1496-7. 
The Bishop of Dover exhibited some mazers 
from Canterbury, one of which, made about 
the year 1540, had a print of the Virgin 
Mary seated; and another bore the motto— ** In 
the name of the Trinity, ilU the cup and drink 
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to me."— Mr.Maskellexblbited abeantlfully canred 
Batch tally boaid. A dlyer seal of the fourteenth 
oentoiy was also exhibited, representing the Virgin 
and Child, with a kneeling figure, and the motto— 
" He tibi yitgo trabe traho surge veni Nicolae." 

BoTAL Asiatic Society.— (If<m</ay, Dec SO.) 
OoL. Yllb, president, in the chair.— After a few 
preliminary remarks f^om the president, in which 
he again had to announce a heavy loss to the 
sodetY, owing to the death of one of its councillors, 
Mr. Arthur Grote, Prof. B. K. Douglas, in the 
absence of the author, read a paper by the Rev. 8. 
Beal, entitled ** Some Remarks on the Narrative of 
Fa-Hien." This was mainly an endeavour to re- 
concUe certain doubtful passages in the travels of 
the Ohinese pilgrim as recoided in the available 
texts, whether in respect of verbal interpretations 
or the identity of places. Among other interestfaig 
facts brought out by the retrospect, one is that 
Buddhism was thoroughly established in Khotan at 
the time of Fa-Hien*s visit, for he relates that he 
found 10,000 priests and fourteen large convents 
there, besides smaller ones; and, moreover, that 
most of the priests, including those of the prin- 
cipal monastery of Gomati, were given to the study 
of the Great Vehicle. It proves that at this early 
date the system known as the Mah&ydna had be- 
come so well established as to reach a comparatively 
remote region. Mr. Beal surmises that it may 
have penetrated into Khotan rather from Turkistan 
than from India Proper ; and his consequent deduc- 
tion is that the principles of the Great Vehide, mixed 
up as they were with philosophical speculations 
and doctrines strange to Primitive Buddhism, were 
greatly derived from foreign sources. Thence the 
pilgrim travelled westward to Tsen-ho and Kie-cha 
—the latter presumed to be Kash, ** or the river 
region," the Ca$Ha Bsgio of Ptolemy— from which 
pcmit he went on in a still westerly direction, 
towards India, crossing the Tsung-Ling, explained 
to be the Snowy Mountains. The last of the many 
suggestions thrown out for the solution of diffl- 
culuesinthetext referred to Tava, and Palembang 
(the Ohinese Sribhdja) in Sumatra. It vras not 
dear whether Pa-Hien stopped at dther place, but 
the inference was in favour of the latter. ** Yava" 
was a term supposed to apply to all the fertile lands 
of Sumatra and Tava (corresponding to ** Bh6ga"), 
and Sribhdja to be the central pofait of these 
districts, corresponding to the neighbourhood of 
Palembang, where we ought to seek for and find 
many Buddhist remains.— Prof. Douglas and the 
president adverted to one or two points which 
offered for discussion. 

AmsTOTBLiAN SociBTT. —(lfo»<foy, Dee. 20.) 
Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.— Mr. H. "W. Oarr read a pap^r on ** Male- 
branche." The works of this philosopher are of 
great interest from the point of view of the history 
of philosophy, particularly with regard to the 
development of the Cartesian movement. His 
famous doctrine " that we see all things in God" 
was an attempt to solve the difficult problem pre- 
sented by the duiUsm of Descartes. He exercised 
a wide influence not only on his immediate 
IbUowers, but on other schools more or less 
opposed to his prindples, notably on Bishop 
Berkdey. His prindpal work, La Reeherehe de la 
ViriUf was examined at some length in order to 
show the relation of his leading doctrines to 
contemporary speculation, and also to modem 
transcendental theories.— The paper was followed 
by a discussion. 

FINE ART. 

JEarli/ Flemish ArtUts and their Predeomors 
on the Lower Rhine. By William Martia 
Conway. (Seeley.) 
Thb increase in the attention piiid to tbe 
early art of the Low Countries during the last 
tew years is remarkable. A considerable 
number ol books and pamphlets have been 
published— some devoted to the collection of 
materials for the biography of the artists, 
others containing notes on their works, and 
attempts at clasSying and grouping the pro- 



portionately large number of those of which 
the authorship is uncertain. The writer of the 
present volume seems to be fairly well ac- 
quainted with this recent literature. He has 
not, however, contented himself with making 
a history out of the materials at hand ; but 
he has tried to find out what manner of men 
these early artists were, in what sort of a 
society they lived, whence they drew their 
inspirations, and what was their ideal. And 
it is in great measure owing to this attempt 
that the present volume is far more interesting 
and instructive than anything yet written 
on the subject in English. As the author 
remarks-^ 

** It is only by entering into the life of the 
folk, reading the books of their great men, 
looking at the works of their artists, consider- 
ing what it was towards which they aimed, and 
what it was they most universally admired, 
that the modem spirit can be brought in con- 
tact with the mediaeval spirit.'' 

And it is to the author's necessarily limited 
and partial acquaintance with the inner life 
of the Netherlandish folk during the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries 
that the' shortcomings in this book are chiefly 
to be ascribed. 

The opening chapter is devoted to a study 
on the rise of painting in the North, followed 
by an essay on the guild system and its effect 
upon art. ''The workman was taught to 
make his work first of all things good. To 
produce what was a piece of sound work- 
manship was of more importance than to 
paint a striking picture.'' The authorities 
of the guild looked after the members. Bad 
materials found in their possession were 
destroyed, and the owners fined. Any in- 
stances of scamping were rigorously punished. 
If doubts arose in the customer's mind as to 
whether the work delivered was properly 
executed, he had but to refer to the guild 
officers, who would always see that a contract 
was honestly carried out. However contrary 
to modem ideas, I fully agree with Mr. 
Conway that the mediaeval arrangement was 
far superior to our own. No craftsman, no 
artist could become a master without first 
proving that he knew his art. The public 
were consequently far better protected against 
imposition than nowadays. But though the 
guild system assured good and honest work on 
the one hand, and fair and just payment for it 
on the other, it did little else ; at most it may 
have helped to keep up local traditions. 

Art in the Low Countries in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, was 
national and Christian. At no time was 
there more perfect harmony between the 
people's faith and the structure of their lives 
than then. And just as there was no sunder- 
anoe of Church and State, no opposition of 
religion and science, so was there no splitting 
up of art into religious and secular. 
Christianity permeated everything through 
and through, and that is why the art of this 
period alone really deserves the title of 
Christian. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Conway has passed over in silence the 
pictorial work of these centuries with the 
exception of the productions of the school of 
Coeln. 

In the fifteenth century Netherlandish art 
attained its highest technical perfection, but 
the decay of Clmstianity had begun to make 



itself felt. Strange to say, the princes and 
prelates who have been praised as the great 
promoters of art in the Low Countries were 
those who really did the most to corrupt and 
destroy it. Art had been the handmaid of 
religion and a powerful agent in the 
education and civilisation of the people. 
These men sought to make it the minister 
of their pleasures. Henceforward in the 
Low Countries it is easy to distinguish 
two schools : the one represented by Hubert 
van Eyck, Van der Weyden, Bouts, Memlinc, 
and Gerard David clinging to Christian and 
national traditions gradually dying out as 
morals decayed and faith dimmished; the 
other by John van Kyck, Oossaert, and Van 
Orley, losing first the spirit of the old school, 
and then throwing up all its traditions and 
forms. Mr. Conway is quite right in saying 
that ''the art of any generation depends not 
upon its knowledge, but upon its ideals of 
Faith and Hope "; and, when the ideal passes 
away, the art it called forth passes with it. 
The mediaeval artists had ever before them 
the highest ideal, the leading quality of which 
was neither power nor physical nor even in- 
tellectual strongth, but purity of heart, abso- 
lute stainlessness of soul. The Renaissance 
artists had a variety of ideals, but all human 
— ^intellect, power, strength, and, above all, 
beauty of form ; and this fact of abandoning 
the highest ideal, and turning their back upon 
it in contempt, is sufficient by itself, nay, can 
alone account for the decay of Christian art. 

Chapter iii. is devoted to an examination 
of the character of fifteenth-century Flemish 
art, the four next to the works of some of the 
more distinguished artists, and to an essay on 
the influence of the school, more especially 
of Roger de la Pasture's, better known as 
van der Weyden. These read as if they were 
a series of separate lectures, or papers con- 
tributed to a periodical, which would have 
been all the better for being in some measure 
recast. It would have been well also in a 
popular work such as this to have made 
clearer the relation of the masters to one 
another. 

The modem designation of '' Flemish " as 
applied to the early school is incorrect and 
misleading. We know that the art centres 
in the fourteenth century were Coeln and 
Maastricht. Flanders, in the mediaeval 
period, did not produce a single artist of note. 
Those who settled in its cities came either 
from (I) Coeln, or from (2) the Mouse, Bra- 
bant, and Holland, or from (3) Hainault 
The second introduced the element of land- 
scape, the third the dramatic element. The 
first were Low-Q^rman folk (Memlinc) ; tbe 
second partly Low-German (the Van Eyoks, 
Cristus, Bouts, David, Agnen, Pourbus), 
partly Walloon (Gbssaert, Le Patinier, 
Bles); the third exclusively Walloon (Van 
der Weyden, Marmion). The change, then, 
which took place under the Van Eycks and 
their followers cannot correctly be said to be 
''the result of a transference of art from 
German to Dutch and Flemish hands " ; 
neither is it true that ''the paintings of 
Flanders were not, and were not intended to 
be, popular." On the contrary, the Low 
Country folk took an immense interest in 
the pictorial adornments of their churches, 
chapels, and public buildings, the sums paid 
for which were often made up of a number of 
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small contributions from bumble folk; and 
ire know, from contemporary records, tbat at 
Bruges, for instance, tbe people flocked to 
tbe dburches on festiyals to f^Mt their eyes 
on the altar triptycbs then set wide open, 
and on the rich storied tapestries with which 
the choir and chapels were hung on such 
occasions. At other times they had the 
paintings which coyered the walls not only 
of the town churches, but even of many a 
Tillage chapel. 

Mr. Conway has deroted special attention 
to the examination of Boger van der 
Weyden's work, and the wide influence he 
exercised is well accounted for, but he has 
not dealt with the earlier and contemporary 
work of the artists of Toumai and Hainault. 
The history of the rise of landscape painting 
is also ably sketched. I have, however, shown 
elsewhere that there are good grounds for 
beUeving all the landscape backgrounds in 
Oeraid David's pictures to be the work of 
Joachim le Patinier. 

There is so much that is good in this book 
that it is to be hoped that Mr. Conway may 
some day give us a complete history of the 
early Netherlandish school of painting, and 
thus supply a great desideratum. To accom- 
plish this it will be necessary to get a clear 
idea of the geography of the Low Countries 
and of their inhabitants. It may be hoped 
that then such odd statements as, for instance, 
this: that Bouts, of Haarlem, was a more 
thorough Fleming than his Toumai-bom 
master will no longer raise the reader's smile. 
He must devote special attention to the art of 
the previous centuries. I would also strongly 
urge him carefully to compare the earliest 
works of Bouts, Gerard David, John son of 
Justus, and Gerard of Saint John's — all de- 
riving from Haarlem; and those of Boger 
van der Weyden and Simon Marmion and 
their influence on Memlinc. I would also 
advise him to adhere to some system as regards 
Christian names. I prefer the old common- 
sense system of translating all Christian 
names into English ; but if this is not followed, 
then surely they ought to be given in the 
bearer's own native tongue. It is absurd to 
talk of Hubert and Jan van Eyck, St. Bavon's 
Church at Ghent and St. Jacob's at Bruges. 
Such misspellings as Martin van Newenhoven 
for Nieuwenhove, Barbera and Christofer 
should also be avoided. With respect to st^le, 
any suggestion of the popular lecturer is a 
disadvantage to a book containing matter on 
which obviously considerable thought and 
nainstaking have been bestowed, doubtless 
intended and, I can truly add, fitted to attract 
readers of another stamp than the audience of 
an ordinary lecture-room. 

W. H. James Wbalb. 



tions to illastrate an essay of Mr. Hamerton's. 
The **Ab8ide"— to illastrate a paper of Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore's— was but a poor affair; 
and not much more is to be said for tbe some- 
what bleared ** Morgue," in Mr. Seymour 
Haden's Aboui Etching. It will, therefore, be 
especially pleasant to welcome reproductions 
which may, for the first time, set M^ryon's 
work happUy before the eyes of the general 
public, who cannot hope to possess even toler- 
able impressions— still less, very fine ones— of 
the rare orig^al prints. 

The Fine Art Society will have on view next 
week a collection of drawings by Mr. A. N. 
Boussoff. 

Ik the course of next spring, Messrs. Christie 
will sell the almost tmrivalled collection of 

?rints belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
hey include the following sets :— (1) A nearly 
complete collection of Bembrandt's etchings, 
wanting only a few which are almost unique 
or doiu)tful — they come from the Aylesford, 
Esdaile, Hawkins, Yerstolk, and other collec- 
tions, and several are in various states ; (2) the 
complete etched work of Ostade ; (3) the com- 
plete etched work of Yandyck, in the finest 
states; (4) a nearly complete collection of the 
«7orks of Albert Diirer, including the rare 
etchings on iron plates; (5) works of Marc 
Antonio and other Italian engravers; (6) a 
complete collection of the engraved work of 
Sir Joshua Beynolds, in the finest proof states ; 

S) a superb copy of Turner's ** Liber Stu- 
orum," inoludmg etching and engraver's 
proofs ; (8) a complete collection of the en- 
graved works of Landseer, the proofs being in 
progressive states, from the etchings to the 
nnisned copies. The catalogue is beins pre- 
pared by ]k&. Andrew M'Kay, of the firm of 
P. and D. Colnaghi & Co. The doke's cele- 
brated collection of miniatures will not be 
offered for sale. 

The Fear'i Art for 1887 will contain an article 
by Mr. Beginald Winslow upon "Art Copy- 
right," which will deal shortly but completely 
with the question. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Berthelot read a paper on 
** Certain Metals and Minerals used in Ancient 
Assyria and Chaldaea." By the help of chemi- 
cal analysis he had investigated the substance 
of several objects from Assyria and Chaldaea 
with interesting results. A sacred tablet from 
Khorsabad was found to be entirely composed 
of pure carbonate of soda — a rare substance 
even at the present day. Among the objects 
brought back by M Sarzec from his excavations 
at Telle are two remarkable examples of the 
employment of metals without alloy. One is a 
vase of pure antimony ; the other is a statuette 
of copper without any trace of tin. 



well in melodrama ; and if he did, much of his 
writiuff would be deprived of its effect, for 
in melodrama the play alone, ''the play's the 
thinff." Still, it is conceded that Mr. Jones 
has done his work as it needed to be done— has 
set forth his gruesome tale with enough of 
ingenuity and ^wer. To his aid comes good 
scenery— the pictorial presentation of a very 
various world of town and country — and some 
measure of capacity among the actors, among 
whom Mr. Charles Warner and Miss Dorothv 
Dene are the most prominent. Mr. Warner is 
an artist of great and unflagging vigour. He 
throws himself heart and soul into what he 
does, and this of itself is a treat. As to his 
methods too, they are sound and accepted, and 
practice has made him perfect in them. At the 
Princess's we welcome him back to the scene of 
his earlier successes. Miss Dorothy Dene — 
known to the large publi<& by more than one 
canvass wrought upon by the President of the 
Academy, and known now already to a smaller 
one b^ her painstaking and intelligent efforts 
in aotmg— isa heroine who meets with success. 
We hope that time may give her the flexibility, 
the complete control of her art, which an 
admired personal beauty, the beauty of *' fault- 
lessness '' as it is called, can never permit her 
with impunitv to dispense with. Meantime, 
in the new mJodrama she pleases many. 

The performance of " Strafford "—the latest 
effort of the Browning Society on the stage — 
was not attended, it seems, with quite the 
measure of suocess which we have been glad to 
note in the Society's earlier performances. Not 
on that account, however, is the Society fairly 
to be accused of paying but "blundering 
homage" to the master, a knowledge and 
appreciation of whose work it has in many 
places done much to diffuse. Were the present 
a convenient moment for writing on the matter 
iu detail, we could set forth at length thereasons 
why "Strafford" could not hope to be as 
successful as one or two others of Mr. Brown- 
ing's plays. But for the present, it must 
sumoe to recall to our readers how, for a 
general audience, it is deprived too much of 
Uie interest of the passion of love ; and of how, 
at the Strand last week, it wanted what the 
other plays have had — the assistance of the 
most poetic actress of the day. Miss Alma 
Murray— too busy lately with melodrama — 
was not strong enough to appear. Miss 
Webster has her own merits; but Lady 
Carlisle may not be altogether her part. For 
Strafford, too, there was wanted perhaps an 
actor of more weight and experience than the 
gentleman who did his best with it, very intel- 
ligently, we are sure, in the place of a famous 
tragedian. But these were accidents, and the 
Browning Society is not to be discouraged by 
them. Better luck for the performance another 
time I The Browning Society, with its record of 
success, could have afforded even a failure, if 
need were. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARGHAEOLOGY. 

MAinr of our readers will be interested in 
hearing that the Autotype Company are about 
to publish reproductions of ten of the finest of 
the etchings of M^ryon, with notes upon them 
by the Bev. Stopford Brooke. The plates have 
not yet, we believe, been quite finished; but 
ibe result, so far as we have seen it, promises 
to be entirely satisfactory. This is the more 
curious as M§ryon has hitherto baffled all 
efforts after successful reproduction. The 
nearest approach to success was obtained, if 
we fvnemver rightly, in one or two reproduc- 



THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Mb. H. a. Jones is certainly one of our 
most prolific, as well as one of our ablest play- 
wrights ; and the big melodrama whidi, under 
the temporary management of Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, he has just produced at the Prin- 
cesses is a proof, if proof were needed, of the 
originality of his method. But he has chosen 
what is for the most part a very unpleasant 
theme ; and we do not know that a chiefiy un- 
pleasant theme is quite permissible iu melo- 
drama, though it may be in poetry, since 
poetry gives it <<the ideal life," and though it 
may be in the comedy of social discussion, since 
that too— witness the comedy of M. BumaiBfiU 
—is redeemed by the literary touch. But even 
a man who writes very well oannot write very 



MUSIC. 

MUSIGAL BOOKS. 

The AhU Liszt. By Bapha^l Ledos de Beau- 
fort. (Ward & Downey). 

The story of the life of the famous pianist- 
composer has been related again and again in dic- 
tionaries, monographs, biographies, and news- 
paper articles. The incidents of his eventful life 
being thus well known, a new book on the 
subject, to be of any value or interest, ought to 
show originality of style, and besides to treat 
of the character of liszt as a composer, his in- 
fluence on musical art, and the position which 
he is likely to hold in the future. The author, 
however, fails to satisfy us either in the manner 
9r matter of his bookt The greater part of it if 
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nothing more than an epitome of the well- 
known life of liazt by Mus L. Bamann. He 
follows her steadily ch^pt^ by chapter; the 
beadiiigs are often ezaCtiy the same (we refer 
to the English translation by Miss E. Cowdery ) ; 
whole sentences are copied almost verhatim; 
while in many others there are but slight altera- 
tions. So exact at times is the copy that even 
Miss Cowdery's mistakes are reproduced. For 
example, she speaks of Beethoven's Second 
Symj^ony as the one in D sharp, and of 
Chopm's First Concerto as in E flat; so also 
. does Mr. de Beaufort. Miss Cowdery spealcs 
of Liszt's ''progress in reading the score, in 
composing, and playing at first sight." Our 
author gives this sentence with its uncomfort- 
able demonatraiive ; but by carelessly omitting 
the comma after " composing " makes confusion 
worse confounded, t Of slight metamorphoses, 
the following is a fair sam^e ; we choose it on 
account of its brevity : — "His choice fell on a 
young Austrian of pleasing exterior and gentle 
manners," wrote Miss Cowdery, speaking of 
Liszt's father. "His choice fell on a younff 
Austrian of prepossessing appearance and 
gen tie manners, ' ' writes our author. When Mies 
Bamann fails him — for her volume only goes as 
far as 1839 — ^he finishes his story with copious 
extracts from Liszt's letters and from i^ose of 
George Sand, Daniel Stem, and Wagner. The 
whole of chap. xxL — thirty-five pages — is a trans- 
script from Miss Amy Fay's book. Music Stvdy 
in Qermany ; but in this and in other instances 
just mentioned, our author ccurefully names the 
sources from which he drew. 

It may be said that we have no right to 
expect in a mere story of Liszt's life a critical 
examination of his compositions. But Mr. de 
Beaufort has much to say about Liszt's youth- 
ful productions. He carefully points out — 
assisted by Miss Bamann — what he considers 
the foremost of his pianoforte pieces, written 
at Yienna. He names his most important 
masses, so there surely ought to have been 
some comments on the *' Faust " and " Dante " 
symphonies, on such symphonic poems as 
** Les Preludes " or " Tasso," on the pianoforte 
concertos, and last, but not least, on tiie nume- 
rous songs written by Ldszt. But no mention 
is even made of most of these works. Whether 
or not Mr. de Beaufort's opinions — had he given 
them — would have added mudi towards the 
solution of the vexed question of Liszt's 
position as a composer is extremely doubtful. 
In support of this statement, we turn to the 
book. He shows in one pcu*t how weak his 
technical knowledge of music is; and a man 
cannot write satisfactorily about a matter 
which he does not understand. In chap, ix., 
speakinff of the youthful productions of Liszt, 
oocurs the following : 

" It is worthy of remark that, unlike most com- 
posers, Liszt's productions are written in 2-4 
time. The same remark holds good as regards the 
key. ^ranz Ldszt and Franz Schubert are, it 1b 
believed, the only composers who wrote their 
variations in G fiat." 

Our author, wishing to abridge, has selected 
two or three remarks from the English transla- 
tion of Ramann (vol. 1, pp. 132-3) ; but his sen- 
tences, as they stand, convey no sense at all. It 
would be waste of tune to show how incorrect 
and incomprehensible they are. Then, again, 
at the end of the book, just when our author 
seems approaching the important question, he 
declines the task. In one place then he shows 
incompetency, in another he almost acknow- 
ledges it. Such a man would surely be no safe 
guide. 

It is needless to add that the volume, draw- 
ing from many good sources, contains much 
that is interesting. Three portraits are given 
— two of Liszt, and one of the Countess 
d'Agoult J. S, Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

The New JEngliih. By T. L. Kington 
Olipbant. In 2 yols. (Maomillan.) 

NorwiTHsrAiRDnfG some antiquated pbilologry 
here and there, Mr. Kington Oliphant's 
Tolnme on The Old and Middle English was, 
on the whole, an admirable piece of work ; 
and probably most stndents of English have 
looked forward with interest to the appear- 
ance of the promised continuation, dealing 
witb the history of the language from the 
date of the Nandlyng Synne onwards. After 
an interval of eight years, the author has 
fulfilled his promise; and it may fairly be 
said that the excellence of this second part of 
his work is ample compensation for the long 
time which has been occupied in its pro- 
duction. It is true that the new Tolumes 
hare very little of the literary attractiveness 
which characterised their predecessor. In- 
stead of attempting to write a readable book, 
Mr. Olipbant has been content with producing 
the most valuable collection of materials for 
the lexical history of the English language 
that has hitherto been published. It would 
be unreasonable to complain because the work 
, —to use one of the phrases which so deeply 
shock Mr. Oliphant's philological conscience 
— •" has the defects of its qualities." A book 
so crowded with minute information must of 
necessity be uninviting to the general reader ; 
but for serious students the facts which it 
(^nt&ins will be full of interest, and the 
anther's incidental comments are not seldom 
amusing as well as instructive. 

The present work consists essentially of an 
analysis of the vocabulary — ^not, indeed, of 
eTei^ impi^tant writer or book, but of a 
contmuous series of representative books from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century to 
the beginning of the nineteenth. The author 
points out what words or phrases occur, so 
far as he has been able to discover, for the 
first time in each of the works which come 
under examittation. He also notes any 
exceptionally late instances of the use of 
▼ords or constructions which have since 
become obsolete, and indicates the linguistic 
tendencies characteristic of each writer, such 
as a preference for Bomance, or Latin, or 
Teutonie words, a fondness for coining new 
compounds, or for archaic or colloquial forms 
of expression, and other peculiarities of similar 
nature. The general method of the book 
may be fsfheredfrom the fdlowing specimen, 
wblch is selected on account of its brevity : 
"The 'Bomance of the Emperor Octavian' 
(Percy Society) may date from about 1370. It 
has uie very old word htere (exereitus), else- 
whsre obs(4ete; it was compiled in the North, 
as we see the forms lowse (solvere), wepande^ 
f^Ht-^cyn, ptd lil dethcy thro (aoer). The poem 
has been transcribed by a Southern writer, who 



has changed geste into yeate, land into londe^ 
reame into realme, p. 18 ; perhaps odur into 
wodur, p. 13. He was evidently puzzled by the 
Northern ferly (wondrous), p. 49. The a is 
clipped in semblyd^ but prefixed in avenoyd ; the 
French lute undergoes the usual English change 
and becomes Uwie. The s is struck out, for the 
old daies light appears as daylyght, . • . We see 
the source of our bowsprit in p 18, where the 
sailors catch up an oar or a sprytt (a projecting 
piece of wood). There seems to be a fore- 
stalling of our modem slang in p. 50; the 
earls and barons are said to be holde and swclle 
(elati). In p. 49 one side is said to be the 
bettur in the fight, a new sense of the adjective, 
like our * who is the best man.' . . . Among 
the verbs are the phrases find her way, come of 
elde (age). The old bid now gains the sense of 
invitare ; thetherr waa he bede^ p. 8. We see the 
new French words lyenaa (lioness), florynSy 
acabard. A burgess is called Clement the 
velayn (villain), p. 21, where the word keeps its 
old sense. In p. 5 Rome is said to be wrong- 
heyred (ruled by the wron^ heir), a remarkable 
instance of turning a noun into a past participle. 
In p. 34 two men fight until one becomes 
mayatyr : the sense of vincere was coming into 
this word. A man refers to a horse in p. 54, 
and says, to the emperour therwith y wyllepresent 
hyin; here a new idiom appears, which the 
transcriber plainly did not understand." 

When it is stated that about eight hundred 
pages of the book are taken up with such 
condensed information as is given in the 
passage just quoted, the reader will be able 
to form some idea of Mr. Oliphant's industry, 
and of the magnitude of the service which 
he has rendered to students of the history of 
the English language. Of course it is 
inevitable that so extensive a work must have 
many imperfections of detail. To make it 
perfect the author would have needed to read 
every English book written during the period 
of which he treats, and to make an exhaustive 
word-list of every one of them. It is very 
likely that in hundreds of cases he has failed 
to discover the absolutely earliest instance of 
the occurrence of words. It may even be 
that he has often dated the first appearance 
of words too late by centuries. As he him- 
self observes, if he lives to bring out a new 
edition of his work when the New English 
Dictionary* is completed it will be a vast 
improvement on that now given to the public. 
The main point, however, is that he has in so 
many thousands of cases assigned the latest 
period to which the origin of a word can be 
referred; and the importance of this in- 
formation in facilitating further research can 
scarcely be over-estimated. The dates ascribed 
to some of the minor works referred to seem 
to rest on somewhat precarious conjecture. 
It is unsafe, for example, to take any part of 
the York Flays, in their extant form, as 
evidence for the language of 1362. Now and 
then, also, a word may have been dated too 
early through simple misunderstanding. An 
instance of this is the remark that ^* the 
portentous word lore is applied to a man " in 
Smollett's Oil Bias {17 id). The word referred 
to is probably merely a mispelling for boor. 

* Apparently Mr. Olipbant has not been able to 
ref^r to Part II. of that work, as he aseigns to 
8hak&pere*s time the iutroductiun of the words 
back (of the hand), hat-fowlvig^ which are older by 
centuries ; and he gives several etymologies which 
the dictionary has shown to be erroneous. On the 
other hand, if his reference be correct, he has 
found an example of the verb to bale somewhat 
earlier than that gi?en in the dictionary. 



With regard to his choice of authors, Mr. 
Olipbant remarks in his preface that he 
has leaned to ''those that are comic and 
colloquial, not to the master spirits of our 
Jiterature"; and, therefore, he takes little 
notice of Spenser and Milton, though he 
dwells much on the plays of Udall and Still. 
As it was impossible for him to read every- 
thing, perhaps it is well for the usefulness of 
his book that his tastes have directed him 
principally to those authors who are least 
likely to have been thoroughly studied by 
others. The plays of Shakspere have, of 
course, been examined (all under the date 
1598!); but the poems, though containing a 
good deal that is of linguistic interest, are 
not even mentioned. By a singular oversight 
Tarlton^s Jesti is noticed twice over, at pp. 
12 and 52. 

It is curious to note how often phrases 
and idioms which one would have thought to 
be of recent origin turn out to be genuine 
antiques. Of this Mr. Oliphont's pages supply 
many instances. ** To have an eye to the 
main chance," "to be in a wrong box," "a 
song worth twenty of it," all belong to the 
sixteenth century. **To fall vacant" goes 
so far back as the year 1420, and *'if the 
worst comes to the worst" is found about 
1620. Our **all moonshine" appears in 
Heywood as " moonshine in the water," 
which explains itself. 

Mr. Oliphanf s treatment of the changes in 
form undergone by English words is nearly 
always unsatisfactory. Such remarks as '* ^ 
replaces e^ as marveyl for merveiUe,^* '* the i 
is replaced by o, as hedlong,** are of very little 
use. What should have been said in these 
cases is that er becomes or, and that -ling 
underwent analogical corruption into -long. 
The instances coiQd then have been referred 
to in the Index under the heading *^Ar for 
tfr," "Analogical corruptions," and thus 
brought into connexion with the instances 
which are really akin to them, instead of being 
confused with phenomena that are only super- 
ficially identical. Sometimes facts of this 
kind are ascribed to wi'ong causes, as when it 
is said that " the u was so often mistaken for 
a V that the plenteuous of Hampole is found 
as plentyfous,^' the truth being that Hampole's 
u in this word represents the consonant. The 
author actually thinks that fneosan became 
sneeie because the / was written like an s ! 
The etymological portion of the book, indeed, 
is throughout so poor that it is not worth while 
to offer any criticism on individual points. 

The Index is probably the longest ever 
appended to any book of the same size; it 
occupies no fewer than 280 pages. This ful- 
ness, of course, renders it a most valuable 
addition to the work; but its arrangement 
is not so convenient as could be Wished. The 
English words illustrated in the text are 
mixed up in the Index with the names of 
authors, titles of books, and "matters" of 
any and every kind. Thus "Skinner" 
(which, on turning up the reference, proves 
to be the name of a trade) is followed by 
" Skinner, Milton's friend," and " Wright, 
Mr." is followed by " Wright's Chaste Wife." 
1^0 w, an index of this sort gives the reader 
no end of needless trouble. If it Was 
inconvenient to give two or three different 
indexes, at any rate the use of an initial 
capital should have been restrictefd to proper 
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names, and italics might have been used for 
the titles of books. Then when the name of 
an author appears in the index, the page on 
which his works are discussed at length is not 
in any way distinguished from the pages on 
which he is simply mentioned. It is to be 
hoped that in any succeeding edition these 
serious defects will be remedied ; and it would 
add greatly to the reader's convenience, if each 
page were headed with the name of the author 
treated of, and his date, instead of the words, 
** The New English " and the number of the 
chapter. 

A notice of this book would not be com- 
plete without some reference to Mr. Oliphant's 
defence of himself from the charge of 
** purism." He cannot understand, he says, 
why such an accusation should have been 
brought against him. He is guiltless of any 
wish to expel from the language any of the 
Eomance or Latin words used by "the great 
writers of Dryden's school, the men of Swift's 
lifetime." Not only so, but he welcomes the 
introduction of any foreign word, such as 
icMon or prestige, which " unmistakeably 
fills up a gap." His ''purism" amounts to 
this, that he exhorts writers of English 
" never to discard * a Teutonic word without 
good reason " ; and if no Teutonic word can 
be found fit for their purpose, then "to prefer 
a French or Latin word naturalised before 
1740 to any later comer." 

To many persons the soundness of the 
rule thus laid down will appear absolutely 
self-evident. I am of another mind; but 
before stating my objections I have to make 
one large admission. There is no doubt that 
a strict following of Mr. Oliphant's maxim 
would effect a vast improvement in the style 
of many living English writers ; because one 
of the commonest faults in composition is to 
use Latin or Romance words, or new-fangled 
words, through foppery or negligence, where 
Teutonic words, or others of old date, would 
serve the purpose better. So far, then, the 
preference which Mr. Oliphant would incul- 
cate for Teutonic and old Eomance words is, 
to use a once famous phrase, a wholesome 
prejudice ; far more wholesome, at any rate, 
than the Johnsonian prejudice in the contrary 
direction. But it is better to be under the 
control of right reason than of any prejudice 
whatever. It is better to be guided by a sound 
principle than by the best mechanical rule 
that can be deduced from it. There is a 
more excellent way than even Mr. Oliphant's. 
Let us try to see what it is. 

It seems to me that the golden rule in 
writing is to abstain resolutely from every 
sort of affectation and self-display, and to 
choose those words which will most precisely 
suggest to the readers' mind the required 
thought and feeling. If a word fulfils this 
condition, it does not greatly matter whether 
it occurs in a charter of King Offa or was 
invented by the veriest "penny-a-liner" 
yesterday. In saying this, I am not forget- 
ting how greatly the effect of words depends 
upon their history. Sometimes a word may 
be the fittest to use because it is old and 



* The context shows that Mr. Oliphant is not 
ndng this word in its coirect meaning. U he 
meant that no Teutonic word should be treated as 
obsolete without good reason, the maxim would be 
sound, though I should prefer to enlarge its scope 
by omitting the word Teutonic. 



familiar ; sometimes because it is archaic and 
unfamiliar; sometimes, again, just becuuse it 
is new. One word may be useful because of 
the varied associations which it has gathered 
during a long history ; another because it has 
few associations, and suggests nothing more 
than may be put into its definition. A right 
choice of words cannot be ensured — it may 
even be prevented — by following such phil- 
ological rules as Mr. Oliphant would lay 
down. The instinct for true and effective 
expression must be trained by other schooling 
than this. Men who have not that instinct, 
or who care more to show their own clever- 
ness than to convey their thought and feeling 
to others, will continue to write badly, though 
they may never use a word that is not to be 
found in Swift or Addison. 

Of course it is true that the Teutonic 
words of our language are, on the whole, the 
most emphatic and the richest in emotional 
force. But, is it desirable that we should 
always use the strongest 'words that we can 
find ? If we do so habitually, and on trivial 
occasion, what more can we do when we 
really feel strongly? A truth that much 
needs to be recognised by writers of this 
generation is that emphasis of language which 
is in excess of the strength of feeling to be 
expressed is one of the worst of literary sins. 

If it were possible for Mr. Oliphant to 
convert the world to his doctrines, the result 
would be very seriously to impoverish the 
English language. A few centuries ago, a 
forerunner of Mr. Oliphant would assuredly 
have condemned the introduction of the words 
'•paternal" and "fraternal." He would 
have said, with reason, that these words did 
not " unmistakeably fill up a gap." But it 
is just because we have these less expressive 
synonyms that the words "fatherly" and 
"brotherly" are now richer in emotional 
value than are the German vUterlieh and 
hriiderh'ch. So it is in many another case, 
^ow, suppose that year by year a larger 
number of writers are persuaded to adopt the 
rule "never to discard a Teutonic word with- 
out good reason" — which will practically 
mean without obvious reason : a merely im- 
palpable gain in appropriateness to the occa- 
sion will not be enough. What will be the 
consequence? Until the fashion becomes 
general, those who adopt it will write in a 
stylo which — ^like Mr. Oliphant's own — will 
appear to ordinary readers full of vigour, but 
somewhat blustering and violent, and lacking 
in light and shade. But every time a strong 
word is used where a weaker one would be 
more fitting it loses a little of its strength of 
meaning ; and in process of time the Teutonic 
words, gradually robbed of their force by 
trivial use, will come to be so little different 
in effect from their Eomance synonyms that 
there will no longer be " good reason " for 
retaining the latter in the language at all. 
In spite of Mr. Oliphant's wish to preserve 
the foreign words naturalised before the magic 
date of 1740, the general acceptance of his 
maxims would be sure ultimately to bring 
about the extinction of all of them which have 
any approximate equivalent of Teutonic origin. 

Mr. Oliphant is never tired of railing at the 

"penny-a-liners" of the daily press. He is 

right in deploring — if the fact be truly so— 

that these gentlemen so often write twaddle. 

I But why should he regard it as an aggrava- 



tion of their offence that they twaddle in a 
new-fangled jirgon instead of twaddling in 
good sound English? Ought he not rather 
to " con them thank " that they refrain from 
soiling with ignoble use the grand old words 
which he so dearly loves ? The harm done 
by the influx of new words \% for the most 
part, only temporary. The great mass of 
them will die out, and those which survive in 
the struggle for existence will, in the main, be 
those which deserve to survive, however much 
they may displease philologists who oare more 
for the purity of the language^i•han for its 
efficiency as an instrument of v expression. 
But, if the older and nobler elements of the 
English tongue be vulgarised in meaning, the 
mischief will be irreparable. And it is just 
this more fatal kind of corruption that an 
unwise purism is likely to promote. 

The revivers of Teutonic English have so 
much truth on their side, and have done so 
much good, that their occasional extravagances 
may well be pardoned. But, if we may 
pan]on, we must not justify, them ; and we 
must sternly refuse to yield up any portion 
of the resources of modem English at the 
bidding of the philological pedantry that 
forgets what language exists for. That Mr. 
Oliphant is not free from suoh pedantry the 
very title of his book is sufficient to prove. 
To be sure, what he chooses to call ''the New 
English" is not so very much older than 
" New^ College "; but to the plain reader, 
unfamiliar with the little ways of our Anglo- 
Teutonists, the words will convey a wrong 
notion of the subject of the book. "The 
great writers of Dryden's school " would not 
have written thus. And, if they were living 
now, they would assuredly refuse to be de- 
barred from using any English word merely 
because it came into the lan^age after 1740. 

If I have seemed to say more in censure 
than in praise of this excellent book, the 
reason is that it requires larger space to point 
out faults of detail than to acknowledge great 
general merits. Lest there should be any 
mistake, I will conclude by saying that the 
book would still be a good one if its faults 
were twice as many as they are. 

Heitbt Bbadlet. 



Society in the Eli%ah$than Age, By Hubert 
Hall. (Sonnenschein.) 

"With good reason may we call the 
Elizabethan a < golden ' age, for gold was the 
national divinity." Such is Mr. Hall's epi- 
grammatic sentence upon an epoch which ita 
many-sided vitality makes a peculiarly apt 
subject for such epigrams. The phrase may 
be cynical ; but no student of our social his- 
tory will find it more one-sided than that 
" good Queen Bess " legend which, if it still 
survives, we owe to the strange alliance of a 
Romanticism blind to the faults of an epoch so 
illustrious in poetry, with a Protestantism 
which could think no evil of one so reformed 
in religion. Certainly, the truest and wisest 
criticism will estimate nations, like men, with 
as much regard to their highest ideals as to 
their current practice. It will also perceive 
that much of the grating discoid between 
these is simply the difference of complexion 
assumed in finer and coarser natures by intel- 
lectual fibre of very similar t^. Stilli the 
merely literary student of history is always 
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apt to begin, instead of ending, with this 
diTining sympathy, and to treat tiie undistin- 
gniahed mnltitaae who left no record of 
themselTet as a harmonious, though subdued, 
background — not at all as a vulgar foil — ^to 
the brilliant few who did. Most people who 
have not read the private orations of Demos- 
thenes imagine Athens to have teemed with 
repetitions of the moral and intellectual pro- 
file of Pericles ; and the student of Spenser 
and Sbakspere, though less at a disadvantage, 
is liable to a similar bias until he has im- 
mersed himself in the daily prose of Eliza- 
bethan life, in the humdrum rascalities which 
tragedy rejects, and the low tricks which only 
succeed and do not amuse. This, with a good 
deal more, Mr. Hall offers in the work 
before na. He is frankly a '' realist," in the . 
current sense of that much abused word, and 
throughout betrays a suspicion (rather pathetic 
in an official of the Becord Office) tiiat the 
last word about a nation's morality is to be 
found in the reports of its law-courts, the 
accounts of its officials, and the private 
diaries of its shopkeepers. The reader wUl 
notice, moreover, that a work whollv based 
on such materials necessarily excludes one 
vast oonatituent of '* Elizabethan society " — 
the proletariate, who do not hold office nor 
institute law-suits. 

This very limitation, however, to the 
grosser and more palpable order of facts, has 
given Mr. Hall's picture of Elizabethan life 
a very impressive clearness and compactness. 
He is » complete master of the complex 
economic history of the time ; and it is not thQ 
least of the various merits of his book that it 
lollowB out such familiar but abstract facts as 
the competition for land or the general rise of 
prices in all the graphic detail of individual 
Hves. Mr. Hall brands Elizabethan society 
with its thirst for gold. We are inclined to 
think that this passion is of pretty continuous 
intensity, and that the apparent fluctuations 
suggested by economic history depend rather 
on changes — first, in the opportunities of 
^in, and, secondly, in the temper which 
risks loss. Purely economic records can 
hardly indicate variations of economic motive ; 
the trade-returns of a nation of misers, un- 
willing to risk what they feared to lose, 
would not appreciably differ from those of a 
nation of philosophers who declined to compete 
for what they did not care to gain. The 
economic historv of the Elizabethans is no- 
toriously marked both by a relative facility 
of gain, caused chiefly by rapidly rising 
prices, and by a sanguine and adventurous 
tempest — ^the counterpart of their brilliant 
audacity in literature — ^which betrayed itself 
in the immense growth of speculative usury 
and law-suits, grew with the facilities of 
gain, and by its own existence made a signi- 
ficant addition to their number. Never bad 
money been so freely put forth, or brought so 
rich a return to those who knew how to place 
it In all ranks of society we meet with 
expedients for profit, and a singular reck- 
lessness in meting out the stakes. Country, 
town, and court had each their special oppor- 
tunities. The steady fall in the value of 
moD^ produced a continuous difference of 
opinion about agricultural rents ; and if the 
tenants could often appeal with success to local 
custons in support of a low money-rent, 
and harass an unpopular landlord with vexa- 



tious suits, the landlord on his part had 
means, abundantly illustrated by Mr. Hall, 
of evading the often vaguely defined terms of 
their tenure. In the towns, money changed 
hands rapidly, and high interest and secure 
recovery made the way to wealth easy when 
its first stages were run. The shopkeeper 
supplemented his ordinary profits by laying 
wagers with customers, who received articles 
gratis on the understanding that in a parti- 
cular event they should pay a fancy price for 
them ; the innkeeper paid the entire expenses 
of a young heir, in confidence that the bread 
which he threw upon those devouring waters 
would return to him (well buttered) when 
the heir came to his own; the merchant 
carried on a similar game on a larger scale. 
In a higher circle, the courtier had his 
monopolies, the worldly bishop his immense 
seignorial privileges, the official his fraudulent 
contracts and his often lucrative ** insolence," 
the lawyer his heavy bribes and his immortal 
(and not less lucrative) ''delays." Of all 
these social classes, none had grown in im- 
portance so greatly as the last. At every step 
of Mr. HaJl's book we are reminded of 
Harrison's contrast of the lawyers of his 
youth, who sat in a row in Paul's waiting for 
briefs, with the contemporary pleader, who 
would not consent to stir from his chambers 
under £10, and even then did not always 
appear. Mr. Hall's final chapter (one of his 
very best) deals with Elizabeth's great 
Attorney-General, Popham; and the lawyer 
appropriately speaks the epilogue of a work 
in which he has throughout played the leading 
part. He reaped the chief fruits of the 
sanguine temper, which was itself unques- 
tionably stimulated by the high-fed physique 
of a nation in whose diet meat and wine had 
been largely substituted for vegetables, fish, 
and ale. From this point of view, the tavemer 
and the lawyer might be called the two poles 
between which gyrated the social life of 
Elizabethan England ; ani the guineas which 
mine host of Eastcheap advanced to the spend- 
thrift for payment in the Temple symbolised 
a more profound relation between the trade 
which chiefly produced, and that which chiefly 
profited by, the disposition to spend. 

We have dwelt thus far rather on the 
social aspect of Mr. Hall's book. It has, 
however, a quite distinct value as a contribu- 
tion to Elizabethan biography. The lives of 
Gresham, Popham, "Wild" Darrell, Bishop 
Cox of Ely, and several minor figures, are 
Uluminated by a host of details in great 
part new. ** Wild" Darrell is in some sort, 
as Mr. Hall confesses, the hero of a book 
otherwise devoted to marring, rather than 
making, reputations ; and, as "restored" by 
him, this &n/ant terrible appears sufficiently 
harmless, and perhaps even a little insipid. 
Left heir, as a child, to vast estates in several 
counties, the use of which was in large part 
assigned to his father's mistress, Darrell could 
hardily fail to prove an apt illustration of the 
difficulties of Elizabethan landlords. Greedy 
relatives incited his tenantry to bring harass- 
ing actions against him, and he replied with 
counter-actions. Both parties occasionally 
used violence ; and DarreU's seizure of a sub- 
tenant's goods and cattle by collusion with 
the tenant was a "triumph" for Mr. Hall's 
hero not only, as he puts it, " dearly bought," 
but also singularly imheroic, Henceforth his 



enemies pursued him with a fury which was 
not altogether without excuse. 

" I have learned," he writes bitterly to Pop- 
ham, *'one rule ia books from the aonoyent 
fathers, and have found it in experience among'st 
men; that that day that a man would have 
anoth6r*s landes or his goodes, that day he 
would have his life also if he could." 

Bat his errors were those of exasperation, 
not of wantonness ; and, once withdrawn from 
the goads and stings of his pursuers, this 
hunted landlord sank into a blameless and 
uneventful obscurity, ruminating with a few 
retainers in a humble tenement in Warwick 
Lane, and spending extravagant sums on ink, 
paper, and the newly discovered consolation 
for neglect — tobacco. The " Darrell papers " 
printed in the appendix occupy a third of the 
book, and contain, among other things, valu- 
able extracts from his correspondence with 
Lady Hungerford and with Popham. 

We cannot dwell at any length upon the 
other chapters, every one of which contains 
solid and original work. The diary of George 
Stoddard, the apprentice of Thomas Lodge's 
father, is a vivid illustration of that adven- 
turous genius of Elizabethan commerce which 
was equally at home in organising fleets to go 
in search of Spanish treasure and in laying 
hazardous wagers in Fleet Street back par- 
lours. The account of Cox's administration 
of his bishopric discloses some unlovely 
details; but surely Mr. Hall is too severe 
upon his relations with his predecessor, 
Thirlby. Thirlby had retained a large sum 
assigned by Edward III. to the see of Ely as 
a capital to be handed over to each incoming 
bishop by his predecessor, and all Cox's 
efforts to obtain it were futile. Mr. Hall 
thinks the whole story a capital joke, and is 
very amusing about the ** avarice" of this 
"harsh creditor." We are in no way con- 
cerned to defend Cox's character ; but this is 
hardly the language applicable, to a trustee 
contending for the possession of a trust whith 
he is bound to hand on intact to his successor, 
though permitted to enjoy its use. 

Mr. Hall's occasional excursions into litera- 
ture are less felicitous than his economic 
work. Several pages of the appendix are 
devoted to what he strangely calls the " over- 
looked passage " of Sidney's " Astrophel and 
Stella," that eighth song which closes with 
Stella's firm, yet tender, denial of her lover's 
suit. After citing this forgotten rarity 
almost in fuU, he proceeds to quote the 87th 
Sonnet which almost immediately follows it, 
and in which, as he says, the theme of the 
song is " renewed and condensed." His only 
purpose, however, in the quotation is to dis- 
sociate what not merely the "great god 
Juxtaposition " but the much greater god 
Internal Affinity have joined together. The 
sonnet, he apparently thinks, does not refer, 
like the song, to a parting of the time when 
Sidney met Stella immediately before his own 
marriage, but to the separation caused by 
hers. We have, however, every reason to 
suppose that at the time of Stella's marriage 
Sidney was both unaware of her love and did 
not fully realise his own, and that he attri- 
buted her loss to his own neglect — " I might, 
and then would not, or could not, see my 
yiese" — and not to the compulsion of 
"Stella's lawes of di^etie" (Mr. Hall prints 
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'< iron kws "). This is, however, at most an 
incidental blemish in a book <A great value. 
C. H. Hkrfobd. 



In the Wrong Paradise^ and other Sioriee, 
By Andrew Lang. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
&Co.) 
We live in an era of marvelloas expansion. 
As in the Elizabethan age England woke 
up to a consciousness of America and the 
East, so now, in what I suppose (for want 
of a better name) we must call the 
Victorian age, she has woke up to a con- 
sciousneM of the Pacific and the Indian Ocean, 
of Africa and Australia, of the solar system 
and the cosmos generally. This discovery 
reacts upon literature. The romance of 
anthropology, and the romance of the uni- 
verse, are the keynote of art in the present 
generation. Btevenson, Rider Haggard, Lang, 
all exhibit it; from day to day it becomes 
more pronounced in magazine articles and in 
the general book-market. 

I^*. Lang's new volume shows the anthro- 
pological Mas in every page. Happy are 
they who have the last results of a difficult 
science set in so delightful a guise before 
them ! The pill is so delicately and cunningly 
sugared that oidy the wise will ever detect its 
underlving piUiness ; the foolish will swallow 
it whole at a gulp as a mere dainty sweet- 
meat. For Mr. Lejig can never help being 
amusing. If he were to write a Plane Trigo- 
nometry for the Use of Schools, sines uid 
co-sines would wink at us solemnly with a 
merry twinkle, and isosceles triangles would 
skip before our eyes like the little hills of the 
Hebrew Psalmist. His first story, '*The 
End of Phaeacia,'' introduces us to a mis- 
sionary of the Bungletonian connexion, the 
Boanerges of the Pacific, who lights in the 
course of his evangelistic wanderings on 
the last surviving specimen <rf a Greek com- 
munity, and describes the manners and 
customs of these benighted heathens as an 
officer of the Salvation Army might naturally 
be expected to describe them. In this case, 
I cannot help thinking Mr. Lang has allowed 
his archaeological knowledge to run away 
with him. I have never been accused oi an 
excessive regard for missionary effort ; but if 
the customs pf Phaeacia were at all as he 
paints them, I confess that the Eev. Thomas 
Oowles has my sincerest sympathy. The 
Thargelia seem to have bec^ a very un- 
pleasant ceremony indeed ; and any man, even 
if not a Boanerges, might reasonably object 
to being first fiogged and then slowly roasted 
to deat£ over a lingering fire. My love for 
the Greeks has never been strong, since I 
escaped alive from Aeschylus and Plato ; and 
Mr. Lang hea succeeded in finally convincing 
me that the modem loco-foco movement goes, 
after all, far ahead of the ancient Ath^iian 
ticket. A biological critic might also object 
to the presence on Scheria or Bootiiland of 
stags, bears, wolves, antelopes, and other large 
terrestrial mammals, which have no right at 
all to exist on an oceanic island, as Mr. 
Wallace has abundantly proved to us. If 
Boothland had an indigenous mammalian 
fauna at dl (and even New Zealand has none), 
I would earnestly contend that it must have 
been of a low marsupial and Australian type. 
This, however, is to enquire too curiously. 



Fiction is fiction, and must be allowed some 
little latitude, else will people begin to assert 
that the name of Pickwick is not to be found 
in the London Directory, and that they have 
searched the clergy list in vain for the Bishop 
of Barchester or the Rev. James Crawley. * * In 
the Wrong Paradise*' is a charming paper, 
detailing the trials of an agnostic and a 
member of the United Presbyterian Kirk, who 
get into the happy hunting-ground of the 
Ojibbeways ; « modem poetoster, who finds 
himself in the Greek Elysium ; and an Arabic 
professor, much incommoded by the too press- 
ing attentions of gazelle-eyed houris belonging 
to the school of beauty chiefly admired by the 
Faithful of Islam. Its theological implica- 
tions impress an anxious mind as verging on 
heterodoxy. ^^The Bx)niance of the First 
Badical '' strikes at the very roots of society 
and religion, for it sets foith the appalling 
and revolutionary doctrine that ** a thing is 
not necessarily wrong because the medicine- 
men say so, and the tribe believes them." If 
such ideas are scattered abroad, no security 
will remain for the deepest and most sacred 
convictions of our nature. Why- Why, too, 
is more in advance of his age than any single 
Radioed can ever be ; even Mr. Lang himself 
lets us see in this very volume that he objects 
to Home Rule, believes in the sacred right of 
somebody to taboo a whole shire, and regards 
non-payment of rent to a landlord as a 
culpable breach of the eighth commandment. 
'< The Great Gladstone Myth " is a variation 
on an old and well-worn theme, but so 
cleverly handled that one reads it all with an 
unbroken sense of perfect novelty. I am 
glad Mr. Lang seems to admit that there 
mav be something in the '^Spencerian or 
Euhemeristic method"; but, perhaps, this is 
merely an oversight. 

Altogether, two things are to be said, from 
two points of view, about these stories. If 
we regard them merely as jeux d*esprU, they 
sparkle with wit and abound in the finest 
undertones of irony. If we regard them as 
light contributions to anthropology and 
mythology, they are rich in pregnant hints 
of real value, and cut some knotty points a 
great deal better than professorial senousness. 

Gbant Allen. 



THE FBENCH COLOKUL STSTIM. 

Colonial France. By C. B. Norman. (W. H. 

Allen.) 

UExpansion Coloniale de la France. Par 
J. L. de Canessan. (Paris: Alcan.) 

La France en Indo-Chine, Par A. Bouinais et 
A. Paulus. (Paris : ChallameL) 

That the restless spirit of La belle France 
should have found a field in colonial expansion 
may be matter for congratulation to Germany ; 
but to England it means vigilance — blocks and 
revolvers where before ^* dwellings were open 
as day and the hearts of the owners." Tet the 
fascination to France for colonial possessions 
can scarcely lie in financial profit or in national 
honour. The sum of 175 millions sterling 
represents the annual value of English colonial 
trade ; and this immense turn-over entails no 
direct burden whatever on the exchequer of 
the mother country. The 37 millions ster- 
ling—the average yearly total of French 
colonial commerce (not equal to that of 



Australia alone) — ^is only obtained at tha cost 
of upwards of nine millions to thedepartanent of 
the Minister of Marine. One hardly needs an 
example of French maw^itj for colonial 
management, but if a comparison were wanted 
the statistics of the Guianas are at hand. There 
the same climatic and topographical influences 
are at work ; yet, with territory rather less, 
English energy, unaided by the statOt does 
ten times the trade of her neighbour, though 
the latter is subsidised from home to the 
extent of £192,159 a year. It cannot, then, 
be for material profit that France pushes her 
forces into the least known regions of tiie 
earth; neither is it as the messenger of 
peace. She cannot boast of a surplus popula- 
tion like our own, that demands the daily 
quest of foreign homes for 600 souls. Even 
had she such need, her conquests have all 
been in tropical climes ; and M. de Canessan 
wisely says, '' La colonisation des pays chauds 
ne doit pas Stre caracteris^ par leur peuple- 
ment " (p. xx). 

From the first the story of Greater France 
is a story ol war : ** no Maj^wer ever sailed 
from a port of France." The dissensions so 
inseparable from French command, which 
recently embittered the life of Paul Bert, 
doomed to failure Gaspar de Goligny's plans 
for a free and enlightened France across 
the Atlantic. Again, Colbert's ambitious 
experiments in the seventeen century for 
colonial commerce collapsed in the faoe of 
schemes of aggrandisement in Europe, which 
crippled the power of France to work good or 
ill elsewhere. The century of wars, from the 
Spanish Succession to the Treaty of Paris in 
1815, left France shorn of her colonies, and 
without the surplus population that could 
justifiably call any into being. By that 
treaty Senegal, B^union, Pondicherry and the 
other Indian possessions, Martinique, Guad- 
aloupe, and Guiana were restored to her, and 
these constituted, at that time, her only 
legitimate colonial interests beyond ha 
shores. Since then — monarchy, emmre, or 
republic — she has adopted the good old rule of 
taking where she could. Without surplus 
popuktion or aptitude for commerce, and con- 
sequently without any need for territorial 
expansion, she has acquired Algiers, Obock, 
New Caledonia and other islands in the 
Pacific ; and she has assumed a protectorate 
over Tunis, Madagascar, and the four provinces 
of Indo-Cliina. Tunis, with its pro^eotive 
harbour of Bixerta, M. de Canessaa aays: 
'< Serait de nature k oontre-balancer dans une 
certaine mesore la situation considerable que 
Poccupation de PEgypte donne k i'Angleterre 
dans la MMiterranee." Obock is to eloee the 
Red Sea to English commerce. Saigon and 
the ports of Annam and Tonquin are to bar 
our road and paralyse our trade with China. 
Madagascar and Reunion are to oontrdl the 
Indian Ocean, and armaments from New 
Caledonia and Tahiti are to keep in check 
help from Australasia. In the New Hebrides 
a determined front and a united Australia 
may yet secure performance of the republic's 
solemn treaties. But in Madagascar, wh^e 
she has to meet no enemy of equal stmigth, 
civilised nations are spectators of a desul- 
tory confiict similar to that being enacted 
in the Balkans— a brave unaggressife people 
persistently harassed by flimsy overbearing 
claims. 
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The pineiples of rivalry and rapacity that 
directed Sar^an governments in the eeven- 
teeatb, eighteenth, and first half of the 
preeeat oentury are as ohsolete here as 
rapiers and furbelows. Englishmen of to-day 
would as soon think of overrunning Brazil as 
undertake for the first time the conquest of 
India. But the minds of our democratic 
neighbours are still clothed in the antiquated 
notiofis of their ancestors. Not even the 
moat oDthusiaatic Francophile would maintain 
that France holds Annam, as we hold India, 
f<Hr the good of the natives. 

Yet this was not always our relative posi- 
tions ; and if we look at the subject aright, we 
dudl acknowledge that Greater Britain owes 
much to France. In American colonisation 
she was our pioneer ; and Kichelieu and Col- 
bert anticipated the scheme of a chain of 
naval stations which have done so much to 
string together our scattered colonial gems. 
Napoleon's invasion of Spain and Portugal, 
by extinguishing their prestige, paved the 
way for the disruption of their colonies, and 
thus freed England from two rivals in the 
world-gaoie of grab. England's empire in 
India daites from the interference of a French- 
man and his wife, tf. and Mdme. Dapleix, in 
the Hyderabad succession in 1748. Dread 
of the French actuated our conquests in 
India from Clive to ^Vellesley, as later it 
caused our interference in Egypt. As regards 
her assistence te America in the War of 
Independence, she helped te call ''a new 
world xnte existence te redress the balance 
of the old." But on the ashes of our old 
relationshin with colonies founded on religious 
schism ana nurtured on political differences 
has arisen that new relationship which, in the 
cooncila of the world, must always give 
England the moral support that comes of 
having a powerful party united to us, if not 
by interest, at least by common nationality 
and religion. It must also be remembered 
that it was as the rivals of France in the 
dynastic struggles of Alaungphya that we 
first came inte connexion with Burma in the 
last century. 

In the past we have profited much by 
France, and te-day we have still many 
things to learn from her. "We can appreciate 
the result of, but scarcely hope te attain, the 
secret that knits so closely the French 
emigrd with the people among whom 
he goes te reside. The representetion of 
the colonies in the Chamber and Senate may, 
as Capt. Norman suggests, form a model for 
the present hazy notions of an imperial par- 
lianauent. Colonial banks vastly assist enter- 
prise. That institution, as well as cheap 
oceanic postage, might well be imiteted. We 
should not be altegetiier ungrateful even for 
our gaUant neighbours' restlessness. It may 
have been in some degree instrumental in 
producing T£x. Stanhope's recent dispateh te 
the Cd.(mial Governors, and thus in teaching 
us hedge ourselv^ round with complex safe- 
guards. 

The mass of French literature springing 
inte existence on the subject of her colonies 
ahoira the keen interest taken by all parties 
in her renewed activity. If more evidence 
were neededi it is supplied by the recent 
entdjithment of a colonial section at the 
Eeoto lobre des Sciences Politiques, and the 
1^ A ^ eolimial posts of mep of such 



recognised eminence as the late Paul Bert 
and M. Cambon, to say nothing of the 
agitetion for a colonial army and a special 
minister for the colonies. From this mass 
of literature we would single out M. do 
Canessan's L* Expansion Coloniale de la France 
as being written in a strain of moderation, 
and as being replete with the latest and 
minutest information. The want of an index 
may diminish its practical utility, but does 
not detract from its sterling merit. The 
Table des Matieres is not sufficient clue to so 
valuable a store. Of the ordinary English- 
man's views of this increased fervour in our 
neighbours for colonial development, Capt. 
Norman is a fair exponent. True, there is 
nothing very animated in his book or very 
profound. But it is without pretension; 
and, if it does not excite interest by 
vivid descriptive power, it fulfils the 
more useful function of afPording accurate 
statistics of trade, finance, and population. 
In fact, excluding the omission of all 
reference to Algiers, it is such an account 
as a military man of industry and common 
sense might be expected te compile on such 
a subject. Like his work on Tonquin, it 
is not likely te pass unchallenged by 
those interested in the subject beyond the 
Channel. Among those who thus criticise 
his earlier work are Capitaine A. Bouinais 
and M. A. Paulus, who have just placed 
before us a fairly exhaustive treatise on the 
recent march of evente in the far East — 
evente which these gentlemen assert have 
reetered France to the second rank among 
colonising nations. 

In meditation on things colonial, England 
has "arrived at the stege which Buddhists 
might designate '< Samma Sambuddh." She 
sees all her prior colonial lives — the chances 
that gave and the faulte that lost te her her 
first American dominion; how she gained 
India, not by deliberate conquest, but by the 
accidente that led her to protect the trading 
esteblishmente of some of her subjecte, te 
found an army there, and to teke advantoge of 
dynastic dissonsions. France has attained te 
no such a height in meditation. She still 
dwells in a fool's paradise, and has yet to 
learn the hollo wness of conquest by the sword 
and the instebility of mere mechanical union 
of alien nationalities. She fails te recognise 
the axiom that extension of territery is not 
synonymous with extension of power — an 
axiom that no amount of progress in steam 
navigation or electricity can alter. 

Magnus J. Pike. 
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The Tragedy of Featherstone. By B. L. 
Farjeon. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Love and Liking, By M. E. Smith. In 8 
vols. (White.) 

An Excellent Mystery, Bj C. Davenport 

Jones. (Sonnenschein.) 
Asserted hut Not Pr9ved, By A. Bower. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Ls Love a Crime? By Mrs. Jagger. (Son- 
nenschein.) 

Between Man and Wife. By E. M. Davy. 

(White.) 



A Freak of Fate, By Edward F. Spence. 
(White.) 

Burglars in Paradise. By E. S. Phelps. 
(Chatte& Windus.) 

The Tragedy of Featherstone marks an artistic 
advance on the part of Mr. Farjeon, inasmuch 
as it is the most compact stery in point of 
plot he has ever written. He fills his three 
volumes, and yet he has printed singularly 
little which, when due regard is had to plot, 
he would have done well, on revision, te have 
struck out. Mr. Farjem would not be Mr. 
Farjeon if he did not pause in his senti- 
mentel journeys through life to give utterance 
te sub-Dickensish raptures on the beauty of 
humble happiness. But there are fewer of 
these in The Tragedy of Featherstone than 
in most of his previous works, and his 
blind heroine, Mrs. Eamshaw, and her 
daughter are not undeserving of them. The 
** tragedy of Featherstene" is, in itself, 
a rather improbable afPair, if by that phrase 
Mr. Farjeon means to describe the death of 
Michael Featherstene, the scoundrel of the 
stery, with marks on his neck which at once 
suggest stnmgulation. That these marks 
should have been left by his own hands in a 
convulsive fit which carried him off, while at 
the same time his money should have been 
not stelen, but stewed away by himself, is 
making a double and too severe demand on 
the credulity of even the most hardened 
reader of fiction. Mr. Farjeon also strains a 
point when he makes the written confession 
of Featherstene's accessory before the fact 
flutter out of the window of an inn inte the 
hands of the lame sailor, Peter Lamb. But 
if these audacities of plot-conception are 
excused, it must be allowed that Mr. Farjeon 
works the wires of his mystery very cleveriy. 
There is no incident but has ite connexion 
with both the initial crime and the final 
explanation; there is no character but has 
his or her place in the evolution of the 
stery. The Tragedy of Featherstone nwrks 
an advance on Mr. Farjeon's part in another 
way. Like most students ot Dickens, he has 
hitherte been in the habit of paying mwe 
attention te his minor than te his leading 
characters, more particularly te those of them 
that are ecoentnas. In The Tfogeiy of 
Feaiherstanej however, he has distributed hu 
artistic favours with an equal hand. Warren 
Eamshaw, who is accused of the murder of 
the man that has ruined his father and 
cruelly insulted himself, and his much- 
enduring wife, are even more interesting than 
Peter Lamb, the cripple sailor, and that 
eminently muscular Christian and philan- 
thropist, Richard Freeman, who seen much 
more in Mr. Farjeon*s line of art. Mary 
Eamshaw is, indeed, both an admirable and 
an admirably sketehed character. Thrifty 
Miller, the tallyman, recalls Cadsby ; and is 
there not a touch of Mr. Buckt^ m the 
wonderful detective who discovers everything 
and everybody in the end? All deductions 
being made, however, Mr. Farjeon has, in 
The Tragedy of Featherstone, produced a 
very enjoyable, a thoroughly wholesome, and, 
for him, a singularly coherent stery. 

Besides being as loosely put tegether as, 
for a wonder, ITte Tragedy of Featherstone 
is the reverse. Love and Liking is a ratiier 
provoking stery. There is a good deal of 
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power in it; but it is wasted, because it is so 
much diffused. The author has been too 
ambitious. She has striven at one and the 
same time to present pictures of seaside and 
country life, to tell the story of an election, 
and to keep running two love affairs, in 
addition to seyeral flirtations. The result is 
that nothing is done thoroughly, and no 
figure, not even the pretty Judith Aylmere, 
stands out as a complete portrait. The best 
character is, from the moral point of view, 
the worst — Major Tyler, who, underbred and 
heartless as he is, has a marvellous capacity 
for getting women of all ages to marry him. 
That, however, Elsie Eber, having once been 
married to Tyler, should have allowed him 
even the chance of making another victim in 
the person of poor old Mabella Egbert is a 
blunder. Elsie is nothing if not conscientious, 
and, being so, she should and would have 
warned Mabella the moment she saw her in 
danger. Lord de Pole and Ned Rawson, the 
rivals in love and politics, are commonplace 
in the extreme ; the wonder is that Judith 
Aylmere, who would have been a charming 
girl if only Mrs. (or Miss) Smith had taken 
sufficient pains with her, should have wasted 
** liking," much less "love," upon either. 
The author of Love or Liking has been 
weighed down, above all things, by her desire 
to draw ''society" at the seaside resort of 
Sandycott, and in the neighbouring county 
town of Nettlethorp, with its "Divine 
Creamy " and *• La Belle Catty "and all its 
dismal frivolity and gossip. This was not 
worth drawing at the best. But, if the work 
has to be done at all, a whole novel would 
not be too much to give to it. 

Mr. Davenport Jones has, no doubt, a 
good reason for giving his book the title of 
An Excellent JfysUry. But, to the wearied 
reader, the true mystery connected with the 
book must be how Mr. Jones could have come 
to write so portentously long a story about 
so very small a matter. His 426 closely 
printed pages upon the quarrels of Kobeit 
Pride and lus wife are a warning to all lovers of 
fiction. The agp of three- volume novels may 
be almost past, but the age of compression 
is evidently not yet. Robert Pride and 
Deborah Yyse, being both foolish, excitable, 
and warm-hearted persons, are very good 
company before they get married. But titer 
that unhappy event, it would be difficult to 
say which of them is the less tolerable. As 
for their differences and separation, on which 
such an amount of ink is spilt, Mr. Jones 
may say, no doubt, that it is in this connexion 
that his " excellent mystery" appears. De- 
borah's aunt hates her own sistOT, Deborah's 
mother, and having tried in vain to bring 
about a marriage between Deborah and another 
man than Robert Pride, schemes, with only 
too great success, to embitter husband and 
wife against each other. But if either the 
one or the other had had a grain of common 
sense, he or she would have demanded and 
obtained from the other such an explanation 
at the beginning of the rupture as would have 
exposed and out-manoeuvred the " excellent ' ' 
plotter. Mr. — or is it Miss? — Jones is the 
more to be commiserated on his failure to 
give ordinary human interest to this wretched 
&tmily squabble, in that he really has a sati- 
rical vein in him, and there are at least two 
^ore than respectable *' might-have-beens " 



among his characters. Braithwaite, Robert's 
ex-tutor, might have been a second George 
Warrington, and Christopher Yyse, Deborah's 
father, might have been a polished and 
nineteenth-century Squire Western. 

Asserted hut Not Proved is not much of a 
story. The love affair between the author's 
sweet governess and his excellent but almost 
briefless, though by no means tongueless, 
barrister, is delightfully short; and an un- 
known but rich uncle turns up in the nick of 
time to make everybody happy, himself in- 
cluded. Then there is some rather good, if 
also Poyserish, rustic talk in Asserted hut 
Not Proved] and "women's rights," the 
faults of the century, and so forth, are dis- 
cussed very fully by Mr. Bower and one or 
two of his characters, notably by a bank 
manager, who has become painfully aware of 
the fact that his children's governess is 
decidedly superior to their mother. Both the 
talk and the politics are better than what 
pass muster for such in ordinary novels. 
This book has evidently been thrown off by 
the author while reading himself into a 
religious, ethical, or political creed. It is 
marked by immaturity of more kinds than 
one. But the immaturity is not devoid of 
promise. 

There is moral earnestness in Is Love a 
Crime ? but there is little else that is notable, 
much less commendable, in it. Miss Ruth 
Fletcher, the daughter of a Yorkshire village 
shoemaker, who is ''a professed infldel," and 
'* in his youth had been a wild character," 
has a hard time of it in Mrs. Jagger's pages. 
She inherits gipsy blood, if not madness, from 
her mother. Yillage Itfe does not suit her, 
nor does acting in a fifth-rate provincial 
company, nor the work of a mill-hand, 
which only too literally brings her more kicks 
than ha'pence. She tries her pen, but her 
MSS. are steadily declined. She loves the 
Rev. Dudley Rufford, and he loves her; and 
yet, being convinced that he has some slum- 
mingtodo in London, he says, " Get thee hence, 
Satan," and '' kneels down on the damp grass 
and wrestles like Jacob of old," apparently 
without paying the penalty of his rashness 
in the shape of a rheumatic fever. Unfor- 
tunately, also, Ruth is loved by Mr. Robert 
Marshall, sub-editor in <<some offices" of 
which Ruth <* has charge,"inthesense of keep- 
ing clean, who writes such " brilliant articles " 
— is this what sub-editors are in the habit of 
doing, or is it only a pretty way some of 
them have? — that newspapers compete for 
his services, and yet is described by his own 
chief as bemg '' as mad as a hatter." Mad, 
indeed, Marshall must have been, for he told 
Ruth ttiat *' fiction is a sphere which is never 
over-crowded." He dies of a shot from his 
own revolver, having tried it in vain on other 
people ; and Rufford marries Ruth, when she 
IS a successful novelist. Ko doubt many folks 
in real life talk political commonplaces and 
ethical crudities, and callow curates some- 
times speak superior nonsense like Dudley 
Rufford. Thus, it may safely be said that 
many a man holds with Edwaid Lister, M.P., 
and Dudley's brother-in-law, that ''Home 
Rule for Ireland is a question which requires 
the deepest consideration." To this extent 
Mrs. Jagger's book may be said to be true to 
life. But it is an inartistic, backboneless, un- 
satisfactory story. 



There is little to be said of Between Htm 
and Wifey except that it has a juvenile look, 
that its style is unpretentious and free from 
glaring faults, and that its plot is not originaL 
Rina, the wife of Sir Gilbert Jaye, secretly 
helps a dissipated cousin, and very easily her 
husband's jealou^ is roused. Madbers reaoh a 
climax when she is found in the cousin's rooms, 
where he has committed suicide. Her reason 
gives way, but, happily, when it returns to 
her, the horrors of the past appear nothing 
more than a dream. The st(ury is told in 
more than passable English by a medical man, 
but, being thus devoid of originality, it need 
not have been told at alL There is one 
character that is drawn with care — Sir 
Gilbert Jaye's friend, CoL Trench. He is a 
rare compound of marplot and good angeL 

A Freak of Fate is a perfectly preposterous 
story, with a considerable amount of 
ghastly power in it. The hero-villain of it is 
a man who, in an epileptic fit — so, at least, he 
virtually ai3ks us to believe in his autobio« 
graphy — murders a beautiful and amiable 
young lady to whom he is betrothed. He is 
a morbid-minded creature at the best, and on 
his own showing ; but his mental condition is 
rather ingeniously accounted for by the cir- 
cumstances attending his birth and up-bring- 
ing. Then a diabolical unde— with an evil 
eye and a red scarf, and a feud against the 
family his nephew seeks to connect himself 
with — ^is made to pervade the story with un- 
doubted and eerie effect. One is quite sure 
that in real life such a man as Edmund 
Hosmer would have been confined as a lunatic 
from early manhood ; yet not only his terrible 
experience, but even his character, becomes 
unpleasantly fascinating the more one knows 
of it. With a saner and more genuine hero, 
and a happier plot, Mr. Spenoe should do 
better than he has done in A Freak of FaU. 

There is only one fault to be found with 
Mrs. Phelps's new and most attractive story 
— it gives us a positive surfeit of her peculiar 
humour. That humour is perhaps a trifle too 
dry, like the champagne Canning blasphemed. 
It would have been more enjoyable had it 
been relieved from first to last by even that 
sort of tenderness which comes in at the 
end. Still one is very glad to have Corona 
at the seaside and her <<01d Maid's Para- 
dise " served up once more', with all the new 
fun of the burglary scare, and the buying of 
the horse, and the real burglarv, and the 
marvellous ^nd futile hunt for the burglar. 
Corona's maid, Puelvir, is as good a character 
as is to be found in the whole range of 
American humour; and yet she strikes 
one as being too human in her sym- 
pathies, and too earnest in her absurdities, to 
be a mere creation of Mrs. Phelps's fancy. 
But, in truth, Burglars in Paradise is a book 
not to be criticised, but to be taken — ^in small 
doses. WiLLLLK Wallicb. 



RECENT THEOLOGY. 

Laws of Life afttt the Mind of Christ. Dia- 
oourses by John Hamilton Thorn. Second 
Series. (Kegan Paul, Trcaich & Co.) Twenty- 
six discourses are contained in this second 
series of sermons, and they show no falling off 
from the first series, either in powers of expres- 
sion or in depth of thought. Mr. Thorn's style 
produces, just at first, on the casual reader an 
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impression that it is quiet to a fault ; and it is 
tme that the anthor abstains oonscientioasly 
from any attempt to carry our jadgment 
by storm, or use the drams and trumpets 
of eloquenoe to persuade our reason. But the 
more we read of the book the more are we 
stmok by its sustained g^race of thought and 
expression, by the completeness with which 
each subject is thought out, and the perfection 
of the expression given to the results attained. 
It is, in met, partly owing to the care devoted 
to each sentence of the short discourses that the 
style seems so quiet. We do not at once per- 
eeiTe that it is an evenness of excellence widch 
is producing a sense of monotony. When we 
do perceive it, and cease to expect any rapture 
of I Sequence or thunder of denunciation, we 
thank the fates for that rarest kind of literarv 
charm nowadays — ^the charm of gentleness. A 
favourite text with Mr. Thom is the beautiful 
one, " Thy gentleness would make us great " ; 
and it might fittingly be chosen as descriptive 
of the whole tone of the book. It need scarcely 
be insisted how admirably suited such a style 
8 to the interpretation of *' The Laws of Life 
after the Mind of Christ." Mr. Thom*s theology 
derives from Maurice as much as from any- 
body ; but he can claim to be an original thinker. 
He is never polemical, but quietly ignores the 
more irrational dogmas of current theology, 
and confounds false views by showing how 
absolutely and intimately the true ones rest on 
the general teaching of Christ and the New 
Testament. As instances of excellent sermons — 
the one on a comparatively unimportant ethical 
question, the other on perhaps the most 
momentous article of religious belief — we will 
mention sermon xv., entitled, " Worse than 
an infidel," and sermon xx., '*The Besurrec- 
tion World." We take these as illustrating the 
scope of the volume, and the even care Mr. 
Thom gives to the by-paths of his thought. 
But they are not better than the other dis- 
courses. They are only specimens from a volume 
of singularly able and delightful sermons. 

Sermona preached at Uppingham School, By 
Bdward Thring. (Bell.) Mr. Thring says 
in bis preface that *' school sermons have a 
certain value of their own as belonging to a 
current of life." They have also a value of their 
own because they aro proached to schoolboys, 
who are isnorant of doctrinal and theological 
terms, and must therefore be spoken to by the 
conscientious preacher in simple and original 
language. Mr. Thring's hundred and sixty-one 
sermons are all short, but each one has had 
careful thought given to it by a powerful and 
cultured mind. In presenting us always with 
an honest piece of original thought, Mr. Thring 
reminds us of Dr. Arnold, but he has powers of 
imaginative description which Dr. Arnold 
lacked. The sermon on true bravery contains 
the best description and estimate we are 
acquainted with of the bravery of St. Paul, and 
may be instanced as a good example of the 
freiumess which Mr. Thring imparts to the most 
well-wom themes. This freshness, due, of 
course, primarily to the strong imagination of 
the prcttcher, is probably owing, in part at 
least, to the congregation of schoolboys. Up- 
pingham schoolboys are fortunate in having 
a headmaster whose sermons must leave them 
with the feeling that religion is something real 
and practical, intended for honest boys and 
honourable men, and not only for old ladies 
and clergymen. 

The Olive Leaf, By Hugh Macmillan. 
(Maomillan.) This volume contaius twenty- 
one chapters, which are essays or meditations 
on various subjects ; the first, on <* The Olive 
Leal," gives the volume its name. Occasionally 
a riiort piece of blank verse ends a chapter. 
The merits of the book are obvious. Dr. 
MacmUlan's knowledge of natural history is 
<«igiiial and extensive; andhe haslarge stores 



of historical and antiquarian information. In 
language remarkable for ^race and simplicity ke 
gives the reader the results of his reading and 
observation, and proceeds to detect in these 
results various curious analogies between 
natural and spiritual laws, and to use his 
interesting information to illustrate religious 
truths, often most ingeniously. Chapter v., 
on '' A Tuft of Moss," shows him at his best 
The stucture of mosses is described most 
lovingly and exquisitely. He enters into the 
minutest botanici^ details, and yet contrives to 
convey to the reader's mind the most vivid 
reflation of the beauty and the living 
individuality of what he describes, succeeding 
just when the ordinary botanist with his jargon 
of scientific terms completely faUs. Bub when, 
after telling us that the teeth of the seed vessel 
in mosses are always four in number or some 
multiple of four, he mentions that men have 
thirty-two teeth, and proposes to follow up 
'* this train of thought," all our respect for the 
argument from analogy will scarcely prevent us 
from suspecting that we are following up a 
train of nonsense ; and this although we have 
read with toleration Plato's speculations in the 
same field. Again in the chapter on ** the 
buffet game," the facts about the paintings 
representing the game in the tombs of Beni- 
Hassan in Egypt, and the probable antiquity of 
our game of ^ ' hot cockles " are very interesting, 
and very much to the point in Dr. Tyler's 
works ; bat to find several pag^s devoted to them 
in a meditation on the blindfolding of Christ 
in the palace of the High Priest offends us. 
Dr. Macmillan should be above using his curious 
learning to bribe the listeners to his sermons. 
These two faults of vague and fantastical 
analogy, and irrelevant though interesting 
illustrations, detract from the value of a good 
book, written always in the clearest and simplest 
style, and containing much suggestive and 
beautiful thought, and many powerful and 
pertinent illustrations. 

The Church on the Moor, Sermons preached 
in St. Margaret's, Ilkley, by William Danks. 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.) These sermons are 
noticeable among the many volumes that are 
poured from the press, not only for their sim- 
plicity and directness, but for their great 
mterest. They are sermons that can be read. 
Mr. Danks is clearly not one of those people 
who imagine that a mere repetition of texts, 
or tabulation of doctrine, will suffice to excite 
people's attention or influence their will. He 
seems to know what people are thinking about, 
what topics interest them, what their difficulties 
are (intellectual and moral) ; and to these he 
addresses himself with considerable vigour and 
with marked candour. That these sermons 
should be printed at the request of the 
parishioners is a good sign of the times. There 
can never have been a time in England when 
the middle classes were so ready to hear anyone 
who has anything to say, and so keen to dis- 
tinguish a real voice from an echo. There is 
nothing in Mr. Danks's sermons that can lay 
claim to originality in the sense that we might 
call Dr. Martineau or Canon Holland original ; 
but he evidently speaks from wide reading, 
careful cultivation, and broad sympathies, and 
with full conviction. And in preaching this is 
to be originaL 

The Trinity of Euih By Canon Wilberforce. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) This volume contains 
three papers on Infidelity, Impurity, and In- 
temperance, which have already appeared in 
the Christian Commonwealth^ where they formed 
part of a series entitled ** Topics of the Times." 
An appendix on the duty of the clergy in 
regard to temperance, and a short preface, are 
now added. Canon Wilberforce shows in his 
preface that he is not quite certain of the 
wisdom of classing the infidd with the forni- 
cator and drunkard ; and the charity and good 



sense of the first paper make it plain that he 
does not regard the atheist with that righteous 
** fury " which is the due of the seducer. But, 
nevertheless, we regret that in a book contain- 
ing langpiage unusually earnest and outspoken 
on the subject of impurity, Jeremy Taylor's 
sa^ng about the heretic, ''his error is his 
misery, not his crime,'' should have been for- 
gotten. How can the atheist believe he is 
regarded as a brother when he is classed along 
with those against whom the '' fur^ of the 
Lord" is proclaimed? The paper on impurity 
deeds with the Pall Mall Gazette revelations and 
the resulting prosecutions. Canon Wilberforce 
says what he thinks plainly and fiercely ; and 
even those who differ from him must 
acknowledge the power of his sincerity, and 
adoiire the honest delicacy which avoids any- 
thing like prurience. To many his opinions, 
strong as they are, will seem simple common 
sense, which the legislator or the citizen ignores 
at his periL The paper on Intemperance goes 
over well-trodden ground, and without being 
intolerant, is eloquent and able. 

The Vocation of the Preacher. By E. Paxton 
Hood. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Thii book is 
the second of 

'*wbat was intended to have been a series of 
volames on pulpit -work and workers, p^trtly con- 
sistiag of chapters from previous works, loag out 
of print, and partly the result of a more recsnt 
course of lectures delivered iu Boston, U.S." 
The first volume of the series, The Throne of 
Eloquence, was the last book published by Mr. 
Hood in his lifetime. The volume before us 
has been put together iu its present form since 
his death, and has not in consequence received 
final revision at the hands of its author. Thid 
fact explains and excuses a certain lack of unity 
observable in the book. The first two chapters 
on "The Instinct for Souls," the chapters on 
** The Paper in the Pulpit," " The Place of the 
Pulpit in Poetry and Fiction," and ** Billings- 
gate in the Pulpit," are plainly parts of a 
treatise on The Vocation of the Preacher ; but 
the biographical chapters have no necessiry 
connexion with these, although, of course, 
they illustrate them abundantiv. The sketches, 
for instance, of Frederick William Faber and 
Cardinal Newman, charming as they are, are 
nevertheless somewhat out of place in their 
surroundings. But taking the book as we 
find it, it is one which few readers will lay 
down unread. It is interesting, picturesque, 
vivacious, eloquent from beginning to end. As 
regards the thought, it is perhaps a little open 
to criticism. Mr. Hood insists eloquently that 
an instinct for souls, and not an instinct 
for scholarship or culture, is the preacher's first 
necessity ; and this theory makes him distinctiy 
unfavourable to the use of the paper in the 
pulpit, and very tolerant of the faults of 
untaught and extempore prophets. But he does 
not forget that perspiration is not inspiration, 
and indeed illustrates this truth ably and 
forcibly. What we miss is an effort to reconcile 
the two opposite truths, without which the 
emphatic statement of either is felt to be 
incomplete. This criticism frequentiy occurs 
to us as we read Mr. Hood. The biographical 
sketches include Dr. Faber, Cardinal Newman, 
Dr. Andrews of Walworth, James Parsons, 
James Wells, and Puritan Adams, besides 
chapters on different epochs of preachers which 
are essentially biographical. Of these, the first 
two papers mentioned seem most carefully 
done; the thoughts selected aro admirably 
chosen in both cases, and Cardinal Newman's 
eloquence excellentiy described and analysed. 
The subjects of the other sketches are less 
eminent men, and have not the same kind of 
interest attaching to them; but, in several 
instances, Mr. Hood writes from personal recol- 
lection, and collects manv pertinent stories and 
anecdotes illustrative of the men and their 
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times wbidi lose nothing in the telling. Some 
of Mr. Hood's own epigrftms are worth 
remembering: ''Books are not so much the 
missionaries as the legislators of thought '%' 
**Our religious liberty, which, for the most 
part, means determination at all hazards to have 
our own way " ; ** The saints have to be fed, 
and that feeding time absorbs all the labour and 
thought of many of our Churches and ministers *' ; 
** We have used that great Geyser, the religious 
instinct in man, as a means for keeping our pot 
boiling, and almost all our modem designs 
about religion look in that direction" ; **The 
ability to be insulted meekly, and to gat the 
best of it, that is a rare faculty.'' We might 
multiply instances if space allowed. We will 
finish with, perhaps, the wisest sentence in Mr. 
Hood's entertaining and clever book: "All 
preaching, to be snooessful, must always be based 
in common-sense, but especially nou;." 

The Contemporary PulpiU Vol. V, January 
—June, 1886. (S<Mmenschein.) Two qualities 
are necessary to the editor of such a publica- 
tion as The Contemporary Pulpit^ if it is 
to be satisfactory : he must, in the first place, 
be able to appreciate more than one kind of 
excellence, and represent fairly in his pages 
High Chiurchmen and Baptists, Bishops and 
Presbyterians ; and, secondly, he must avoid 
the snare of giving his readers only big names, 
and inserting anything that a popular preacher 
can be persuaded to sign. Both of these re- 
quirements are possessed in an unusual measure 
by the editor of the volume before us. If we 
may judffe from the terse and interesting 
notes entitled "In the Editor's Study." he 
seems imablo to be quite fair to Oanon Farrar 
and Dr. Edwin Hatch ; but nowhere else in the 
book is prejudice to be detected. Names and 
matter both are everywhere excellent, and 
thoroughly rej^esentative of contemporary 
religious thought. There are eleven sermons ; 
but the more numerous outlines are so carefully 
and fully reported as to be of almost equal value. 
Among the contributors to the outlines are 
Canon Westcott, Dr. Oswald Dykes, Eev. S, A. 
Tipjde, and Dr. Stanford. The first sermon is by 
Dean Church, the second by Dr. Madaren, 
and these names are fair samples of the rest. 

New Outlims qf Sermons on the New Testa- 
ment. By Eminent Preachers. Hitherto 
unpublished. (Hodder & Stoushton.) This 
book is the ninth volume of uie "Clerical 
Library." It contains ninety sermons, accu- 
rately and carefully condensed, and for the 
most part not too short to be useful. If it be 
granted that the use of outline sermons can be 
permitted to a hard-worked preacher, this 
volume can be recommended as handy, careful, 
and, more than usually thoughtful ; but every 
minister who uses it should remember that no 
laziness is more hurtful to him and to his cause 
than intellectual laziness. We notice in 
sermon eighteen the vulgarism, " like He did," 
but it seems an exception. 

Anecdotes illustrative of Old Testament Texts, 
(Hodder & Stoughton.j This is volume ten of 
the same library, and we can recommend it 
more unreservedly than volume nine. Of 
course, every reader will find many of the 
anecdotes pointless, or even ethically false; 
but this is because the 529 anecdotes are intended 
to supply illustrations to differing schools of 
thought. The merits of the book are that the 
anecdotes are told well and tersely, and that in 
very many cases they are historic^ facts in the 
lives of really remarkable men. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Those who were interested in Ali Baha's 
Tour in India — the one Y<^ume of Anglo-Indian 
essays that deserves to hold a place in litera- 
ture—will be glad to hear that some other 



scattered papers of the writer (the late 
G. Aberigh-Mackay) will shortly be published 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. The Tour in 
India is now in its fourth edition. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish next week 
Railway Problems : an Enquiry into t^e Con- 
ditions of Railway Working in Diffisrent Coun- 
tries, by Mr. J. S. Jeans, the secretary to the 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

Mr. H. Mortimer-Franklyn's forthcoming 
book ux>on Imperial Federation has been put 
rapidly through the press, and will be issued 
by Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. next 
week. It contains, we imderstand, some sug- 
gestions as to the utilisation for political pur- 
poses of the Imperial Institute. 

The Making of New England, by Samuel 
Adams Drake, is the title of a new work on the 
early history of America, to be published next 
week by Mr. T. Fisher IJnwin. Its aim is to 
occupy a place between the larger and leaser 
histories, and to form a c<mipact and handy 
manual. There are numerous maps, plans, and 
illustrations. 

Mr. Georob Bedway is about to publish a 
new novel, entitled Fifine, by Mr. A. T. Story. 
The scene is laid in Germany, where the author 
spent the years 1869-70-71, and saw a good 
deal of the Franco-German War as newspaper 
correspondent. 

The next volume of Mr. BUiot Stock's 
** Book Lover's Library," will be Dedications of 
Books to Patron and Friend, by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley. 

Messrs. Machillan & Bowes, of Cam- 
bridge, who published in 1881 a facsimile of 
Linacre's translation of Ctalen's De Tempera- 
mentis (Cant., 1521), edited by Dr. J. F. Payne, 
have now ready for issue three more volumes 
of their proposed r^rint of the books of John 
Siberch, the first Cambridge printer. These 
are Henry Bullock's Oratio hahita CantdffHgiae 
(1621), the Epistda at Christianos omna (1521), 
and the Hermathena of Papjrrius G^minus 
(1522). They are edited by the late Hanry 
Bradshaw, whose notes have been passed 
throush l^e press bv Mr. Jenkinson. Mr. 
Bradshaw has oeen able not only to prove that 
Bullock's Oratio was the very first book printed 
at Cambridge, but also to fix the order of the 
other seven issues of Siberch's press. Four of 
these yet remain to be taken in hand when a 
sufficient number of subscribers come forward. 

A CHEAP edition is announced of Prof. 
Henry Drummond's Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, which is already in its fiftieth 
thousand. The author has written an article 
on his book, which appears in the current 
number of the British iveekly as the first of a 
series of " Interviews by Post." 

With the close of the year, Messrs. Samp- 
son Low have issued in the Publisher's Circular 
their usual analytical table of books published 
during the past twelve months* As was to be 
euected, the total for 1886 shows a con- 
siderable decrease when compared with the 
total for 1885, and a still larger decrease when 
compared with the total for 1884. Eliminat- 
ing new editions, though these followed the 
same law, the following are the figures for new 
books only in 1884, 4,832; in 1885, 4,307; 
and in 1886, 3,984. In the course of two 
vears, therefore, there has been a decline of no 
less than 17 per cent. A comparison of the 
several classes of books is yet more instructive, 
for the apparent changes are so great as to in- 
dicate something like a revolution in literary 
productiveness. Theology alone remains 

Sretty constant, though sharing in the general 
edine— from 724 in 1884 to 616 in 1886. But 
juvtnile books have decreased in the same 
period from 603 to 390, while fiction idiows tbe 



extraordinary increase from 408 to 7^. On 
the other hand, if these figures can be trusted, 
only 60 books of poetry appeared in 1886, as 
compared with 179 in 1884 ; while the lawyers 
have contented themselves with the ridicuUMisly 
small number of 18 new books and 15 new 
editions during the past year, while they en- 
joyed a total of 279 of both kinds two years 
ago. Apart from novels, the only other im- 
portant department to e^w an increase in both 
years is that of politioftl and social eeonomy, 
trade, and commerce. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE CHILDBEN'S WEEK* 

(A lUply to toms Virsss hMiUng the Uutrng rfOldmd 
Yo^mg at Ohritimu Tims as a Boon to both.) 

*Ti8 true you say, 
Yale-tide ia for the young, 
The old with falt'iing tongue 

Greet its array. 

The mistletoe. 
Kiss-raining on our girls, 
Is strung ^th death-pale pearls 

To widowed woe. 

Holly appears. 
Glossy to deck the dance,] 
To boys, to age its'glance 

Glistens wiUi tetaa. 

The Yulo log*B blase 
On chubby cheeks beams bright, 
Wrinkles it tincts with light 

Of othei days. 

J^i}A Ohristmas fare 
That makes babes blithe and bold, 
Dyspepsy brings the old, 

And mickle care. 

The New Year's eve. 
The children's tip-toe time. 
Bids those who*ve passed their prime 

Lean back and grieve. 

But tenfold sad 
Would Ohristmas be to eld. 
Were merry revels quelled 

Of lass and lad. 

And little mirth 
Would it on young folks shed. 
If old folks went to bed 

At froUc's birth. 

For tvilight grey 
And rosy dawn both lend 
Bach other charms, and blend 

In perfect day. 

*Tis in the flow 
Of hofe and mem'iy, we 
Take heart to lire and be 

In this dull show. 

Laughter and sighs 
Hake up a tranquil whole. 
And reconcile the soul 

To toilsome ties. 

Long may't abide 
That care-worn faces smile. 
On quip and wanton wile. 

At dhristmas tide. 

That, dear from sin, 
Young eyes then straight diTine, 
In age, through each stem line, 

The lore within. 

Most wise your theme, 
That Christmas should enfold 
The young and peeTish old 

In one sweet dream ; 



Oompact of joys, 
Dalcamaious regrets, 
Babble of rivulets. 

Old Ocean's ?oice ; 

Of trees in flames. 
And belfries tossing chimes 
Across the snow, and mimes, 

And festiTe games. 



ooQle 
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While astrolabe 
Faith tees one star afiel4i 
And Magi homage yield 

The manger Babe. 

The children* s week, 
That comes in winter's heart, 
Shall then, warmed, clothed, depart. 

And leave as me^. 

J. C.-B. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The January number of the Expositor is a 
strong one. Prof. Sanday opens a discussion 
on the history of the origin of the Christian 
Ministiir. In this first paper he takes a retro- 
spect of the recent course of critical research, 
conmeoting it with the names of Lightfoot, 
Hatch, and Hamack. The second article, 
which will be of still greater interest, will be 
direciiy critical, and Tml, as may be seen, deal 
with the latest and most complete form of the 
new historical theory, and consequently with 
that iniportant and interesting document, 
"The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles." 
From the fact that eminent theologians of 
very various schools have undertaken to con- 
tinue the discussion, we may be sure that 
public opinion will be matmally influenoed by 
the results of this written conference. The 
Eev. W. H.. Simcox contributes a highly 
critical, though thoroughly respectful, essay on 
one whom all the churches deliffht to honour. 
Canon Westcott. Prof. A. B. Davidson in- 
structs a widespread audience by a truly 
popular and yet scholarly paper on the pro- 
phetess Deborah. There is much in it besiaes a 
historical view of the story and soncr of that 
heroine. Canon Driver represents nie more 
technical side of Old Testament study by a 
group of notes, exhaustive and yet dear, on 
some hard passages in the earlier historical 
books. Dr. Maclaren does not sink below his 
high level as a homilist on Col. iv. 7-9. 
Canons Kirkpatrick and Cheyne contribute a 
survey of some recent books on the Old Testa- 
ment study, including those by Kuenen, Le- 
normant, Briggs, Bedford, and the Dean of St. 
Paul's. An etched portrait of Canon Westcott 
accompaniea this number. 



RiBEBTAHL, E. Die Sopiensohale a. ihre BesiehanKen 
Bu den BdemniteA. 0taM«art: Bohweiaerbart. 
4M. 

BoTHPLETZ, A. Ctoologi^oh-pal&ontologlsohe Mono- 
graphie der ViUer Alpan nutar bes<m4. Beraok- 
sichts. der Brachlopoden-Systematik. Stuttgart : 
Schwelzerbart. 40 6. 

Waitsbb. J. TTnteTsaobuDeeik a)>. d«ii Bm. der 
Crinoideii. Stuttgart : S^weiBorbart. ISM. 

PHILOLOaY. 

FuHauANN, J. Die alliterlerenden Spraohformein in 
Morris' j?a»iy Bnolish AUitemtire Poemt a. im Str 
Gawayne and the Green Knight, Kiel : Llpaius. 2 M. 

MoiniSBN, T. Beitiage zu der Lehre v. den grieoh- 
Jsohen Px&positionea. 1. Hft. Frankfort- a.- M. : 
Jagel. SM.40Pt. 



SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENBRA.L UTEBATURE. 

AiLBB, G. Die Orundlagen der Earl Marx'eoben 

£ritik der bestehemden VoUnrlrthBchaft. Tabln- 

gen : Laupp. S M. 
BATTxaABTSN, J. Die deutsohen Eolonien a. die 

nationalen Interessen. Kdln: DnHont-Bohauberg. 

8 M. 40 PL 



CORRESPONDBNOE. 



Bbttbaioe but Geflohiohte der Bevolkeiunff in Deutsoh- 

land sete dem Anfftnge dieaee Jahril^nnderts. Hrsg. 

T. F. J. Kenmann. U. Tabisgen : Lonpp. 6 M. 

60 Pf. 
Rabdkb, H. Die Tropen u. Flgoren bei R. Gamier, 

ihiem Inhalt naon untersuoht u. in den rum. 

Tragci^en m. der latein. Vorlage yergUohen. 

VxRHA]n>x.X7N0BN d. 6. deutflchen Geogrophentages zu 
Dresden am 88. 99 u. SO. Apr. 1830. firsg. v. H. 
Gebauer. BerUn: Betmer. 4M. 

HI8T0BT. 

Habdbucskb der alien Gesohiohte. m. Serie. 
Bumieche Gtoediiohte. 9. Abth. Gesohiohte der 
rumiflchen KaiBerzeit v. H. SohiUer. S Bd. Von 
Diokletian bia zum Tode Theodoeias d. Grossen. 

_ Go^a : Perthes. 9 M. 

Klofp, G. Der Fall des Hauses Stuart u. die Sao- 
ocflsion d. Hanaes Hannoyer in Groes-Brltia^den u. 
Irland im Zusammenhange der europ. Anuelegen- 
heiten von 16001714. 13. Bd. Die Kilegsjahre 1708. 
17Q0U 1710. Wien : BraomOUer. 15 M. 

MovuxurrA Germaniae hlstorica. Poetarum latin- 
onun medil aevi tomi I. pars 1. Poetae latini aevi 
CaroUni. Tomi III. pars 1. Beo. L. Traube. 
Bedin: Weidmann. 8M. 

PHYSIOAIi SOIENOB. 

JB. Die Asterien d. Welssen Jura ▼. Sohwaben 
u. Fn u^ken. Stuttgart : SchwelBerbart. 6 M. 

KiBgEB, A. Sobedae ad floram ezsiooatam anatro- 
hnngarfoftm. IV. Wlen:Friok. sM.aoPf. 

KmutbT^. FloraderProV.BclUeBWlg-Hol8teinu.8.w. 
LAbth. L^^iUoa. fH.80Pr. 



ROBIBT OF BRUXNE. 
King's Gollego, London : Dec. 39, 18d0. 
Sir Frederic Madden writes that "it appears 
to us, from a long and attentive consideration " 
of Uie autobiographical passages in the Hand- 
lyng Synm and the Chronicle^ " tliat Robert 
^lannyng was bom at Brunne, . . . was a 
Canon of the Gilbertine Order, and for fifteen 
years — that is, from 1288 to 1303 —professed in 
the Priory of Sempringbam, . . . and that he 
afterwards removed to Brymwake in Kestevene, 
six miles from Sempringham, where he wrote 
the prologue to his first work." And subsequent 
historians of literature liave faithfully followed 
so distinguished an authority. Yet Sir Frederic's 
statement needs revision. 

It does not seem to have occurred to him 
to verify the existence of Brymwake. Was 
there ever such a place 1 And, if so, where ? 

Now that the Bryni is identical with Brunne, 
and the Wake some defining addition is an 
obvious suggestion ; what is more, it is the fact. 
So I am assured by one who was mentioned to 
me as the best antiquarian authority on the part 
of Lincolnshire concerned — by the Bishop of 
Nottingham, whom I have the pleasure of now 
heartily thanking for the courtesy and kindness 
with which he has answered my enquiries. 
"Your *Brimwake,'" says Dr. Trollope, "is 
undoubtedly *Boum-wake,' so called from its 
lord Hugh Wuc and his successors in days of 
old, as the Wake Deling Estate is still called 
Deeping-Wake or Wakes, although this has 

Eassed into other hands. . . . There may 
ave been this distinction between the terms 
Brymwake and Brun — viz., that the first repre- 
sented the Wak lordship erf Brun, and the second 
the remainder of the land in the parish — as you 
no doubt know that through the wisdom of the 
Conqueror he seldom included the whole of a 
parisn in his grants of lordships to his adherents, 
although he often granted several lordships in 
different localities to one person.'' Thus the 
name Brimwake may be comnared with such 
place-names as Stoke-MandeviUe, Asljby-de-la- 
Zouch, Minshull - Vernon, Hurst - Monceaux, 
Witton-Gilbert, &c. And so Brimwake and 
Brunne in fact denote the same locality. 

Now in this locality there was only one 
monastery — ^viz., that— I again ouote Bishop 
Trollope — "founded by Baldwin Fitz-Gislebert 
or Gilbert (father of Emma, married to Hugo 
Wak or Wake) for Canons Regular, of St. 
Austin, in 1138." So that if Robert Manning 
was ever a member of Brunne or Brimwake 
Monastery, Madden errs when he asserts that he 
never changed his Order — that he was always a 
Gilbertine. 

But does Robert Manning inform us that he 
ever belonged to Brunne or Bourn Monastery ? 
I Uiink not, if we read his words carefully, and 
do not punctuate them as is commonly done. 
The words from the |>rologue to his Handlyng 
Synne are these : 

** To alle Crystyn men vndir Sunne 
And to gode men of Brunne 
And speciali alle be name 
pe folaushope of Symprynghame 



(5) Roberd of Brunne gretej> 30W 
In al godMieese )>at may to prow 
Of Brymwake yn Kesteuene 
Syze myle be syde Sympryngham eaeuic 
Y dwelled yn )>e pryoryo 
(10) Fyftene 3ere jm cumpanye 
In |>e tyrae of godo danc Jone 
Of Camel ton jp&t now ys gone," &c. 

Now, Madden and others, connect lines seven 
and eight with line nine. I propose to connect 
them with the lines that precede— to take tiiem 
as in apposition to Brunne, as " epexegetic " of 
Brunne m line five. Then all is well. He, a 
Brunne man, more precisely a Brimwake man, 
greets his fellow canons of Sempringham, and 
goes on to describe his association with them. 
In other words, I would put a full stop after 
"euene," instead of after "prow." We should 
call Bourn some eight miles from Sempringham, 
not six ; bat I do not think that difference need 
trouble us, or set anyone against my present 
suggestion. Possibly tne Brimwake Estate was 
to the north of Bourn, and so a mile or two 
nearer Sempringham. At all events, let any 
objector produce a Brimwake of his own at the 
specified distance. 

Robert of Brunne is in his age a writer of so 
much importance and merit that no Old English 
scholar will, I think, grudge this much time and 
space to clearing up a detail of his life. The 
dates usually given for his residence at Sem* 
pringham are, I believe, inaccurate ; but I must 
not prolong this already long note. 

John W. Hales. 



THE EARLY HISTOBT OP UNITERSITIES. 

London : Dec. 28, 1886. 

In the interesting discussion on the origin of 
the School of Salerno. Mr. Hutchison (Academy, 
Dec. 25, 1886) has referred to a slight sketcli of 
the History of Medicine which I contributed to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and has quoted me 
as agreeing with Mr. Bass Mullinger's views on 
the subject. Will you therefore allow me to 
explain that thb is only partially correct ? Differ- 
ing, with all respect, from Mr. Mullingcr, I can- 
not at all accept his view that the School of 
Salerno was of Saracenic origin. 

This has long been a vexed question, but it 
must be pointed out that the alternative does 
not lie between regarding the Benedictines or 
the Arabs as the founders. The view adopted 
by all recent writers on the history cf medicine 
is that the learning of Salerno was a survival 
of the continuous though obscure stream of 
classical tradition which flowed on, especially in 
Italy, from the eighth to the tenth centuries {as 
mentioned by Mr. Hutchison) ; and that tlie 
organisation of the school, though essentially 
laical, was as independent of the Saracens as of 
monastic control. The evidence for this view 
rests on the large mass of material which has 
been collected since the discovery by Henschel^ 
in 1846, of a memorable Salemitau codex in the 
library at Breslau, and which is due chieflv to 
the labours of Salvatore de Renzi, assisted by 
Henschel and Daremberg. Much of it is pub- 
lished in the Collectio Salernitaiuiif edited by 
these writers, and brought out by do Renzi 
(5 vols., Naples, 1852-59), and is given in a more 
convenient form in the latter'^ ;S<orm documuntata 
della Scuola AMica di Salerno (2nd ed., Naples, 
1867X as well as in the histories of medicine by 
Haeser and Daremberg. Nor is the Eiicyclopacdia 
silent on the subject. 

The evidence is partly literary or internal, 
partly external. The literary evidence seouis 
indisputable. There are in existence medical 
works proceeding from the School of Salerno 
written early in the eleventh century, which 
show no trace of Arabic influence, but in which 
Qalen, Hippocrates, and other ancient writers are 
quoted, probably from old Latin versions, 
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ertainly not as known through an 'Arabian 
cbanneL It may be enough to mention Guarim- 
poto or Ckiriopontus, eome of whose works have 
been printed, who died an old man about 1050 ; 
and Pietro Clerico or Petrocellus. With regard 
to the latter, it is curious that St John's College, 
Cambridge, possesses an MS., in old French, en- 
titled ** Liber Magistri Petri de Salerno, trans- 
positus a Latino in Romanum ad instanciam 
Margarite . . . re^nae Yspaniae,'' which de 
Repi affirms to be m part a translation from this 
writer, who flourishea 1035. These works are 
claimed and, I think, with good reason, as show- 
ing a direct transnussion of Greco-Latin medicine 
to the School of Salerno, quite independent of any 
intennediate Arabian channel. 

That Arabian medicine did influence the teach- 
ing of Salerno is undoubted, but this coald 
hardly have been before the Arabian medic^ 
works were translated into Latin ; and this was 
first essayed by the Monk Constantinus A&icanus, 
in the Abbey of Monte Cassino, where he arrived 
not earlier than 1076 or 1080 (twenty or thirty 
years after the deaUi of Guarimpoto), and even 
then there is no proof that he was at SiJemo, 
where his influence was, after all, slight. 

These facts alone seem to dispose of the theory 
of the Saracenic origin of the school ; but there 
is, in addition, a mass of external historical evi- 
dence which I am quite incompetent to criticise. 
It is certain that there were physicians at SaJemo 
even in the ninth century, and" that in the tenth 
they had a considerable reputation. But it is 
affirmed that the relations of Southern Italy with 
the Saracens were at this period entirely hostile ; 
that the latter, imlike the learned Arabs of 
Bagdad and the later Cordova, were then, so far 
aa Italy was concerned, mere pirates, much more 
in the habit of destroying the homes of learning 
and burning libraries than of assisting to found 
medical schools and universities ; also that the 
Italians never thought of learning Arabic. Let 
these arguments count for what they arc worth. 

The possible relation of the Benedictines to 
Salerno appears to me a more difficult question. 
There is certainly no evidence of any direct con- 
nexion between Salerno and Monte Cassino. 
De Renzi complains that Northern writers mis- 
imderstand the supposed proximity of these 
places, not considering that the distance between 
them — ofnearlyeighty(Italian)miles— takinginto 
account the difficulty of communication in me- 
diaeval times, rendered a direct dependence of 
one upon the other impossible. He maintains 
that the great mother abbey only exercised in 
Salerno the same general civilising influence as 
in other cities of Southern Italy. It is true that 
there were Benedictine foundations in Salerno, 
and that with these were connected two hospitals ; 
but such was the Benedictine custom in other 
places also. It is further placed beyond a doubt 
that the School of Salerno, in the times of which 
the history is best known, was a lay, not a clerical 
institution, though ecclesiastics were sometimes 
among the teachers. This is established by the 
facts, among others, of the occurrence of Jews, or 
at least Hebrew names, among the teachers, and of 
the important place occupied by women doctors. 
The presumption that such was the case from the 
beginning is opposed by no known facts, and 
supported by such fragmentary evidence as re- 
mains. 

The theory has been from time to time started 
that Jewish physicians had a large share in the 
foundation of Salerno ; and this belief was ex- 
pressed in the late legend of four founders, an 
Arab, a Jew, a Greek, and a Latin. But, beyond 
the occurrence of a few Jewish names, there is 
really nothing to be said for this view, and it 
would be found on examination that this " Se- 
mitic " theory is less tenable even than that which 
issigns the foundation to the Arabs alone. 

If the above notes should direct the attention 
:)f English scholcurs to researches in univer- 
uty history, as yet imperfectly appreciated in this 



country, perhaps the length of this letter will be 
pardoned. J. F. Payne. 

P.S.— Had I seen Mr. Rashdall's letter first, it 
might have been shorter. 

[In Mr. Rashdall's letter in the Acadbmt of 
last week, for " Halsey " read " Haeser," and fw 
« 1180" rearf** 1080."] 



shaksperb's accentuation of proper nouns. 
Hampstead: Jao. 1, 1887. 
My letter in the Academy of November 6 
contained a statement which required some slight 
qualification, and I am much obliged to Mr. ^loy 
Thomas for drawing attention to it (Academy, 
December 24), and so giving me the opportunity 
of qualifying that assertion. The words now 
added will make the statement correct : — 
"Similarly I have tested Duminane in * Mac- 
beth,' and find it invariably accented on the 
first and third syllables," except in one line, 
where (as often in similar cases) Shakspere omits 
the secondary accent. 

Mr. Moy Tnomas says that in this line (4.1.92) 
"Great Bimam wood to hich Dunsinane hill," 
"the accent is clearly on tne penultimate" of 
Dunsinane. If he is nght, I must claim this line 
as the exception which proves my rule. But is he 
right 1 If Shakspere's lines of five dissyllabic feet 
contained exclusively iambuses, then "clearly" 
Dundnaiie must be accented on the second 
syllable ; but, as at least twenty per cent of 
Shakspere's iambic lines contain the pleasing 
variety of occasional trochees, pyrrhics, and 
spondees, I have a right to claim this line as one 
of the many that end in trochee+iambus. The 
ending of 5.3.39, " Cure her of that," appears to 
me similar (trochee+iambusi Will Mr. Thomas 
maintain that this line "clearly" ends in two 
iambuses? Or again, 6.3.3, "What's the boy 
Mai I colm ? " {colm being an extra unaccented 
syllaole) cannot end with two iambuses. 

The general notion that the accent in proper 
nouns goes wabbling about, now pitching on 
this sylkble and then on that, is (so it appears to 
me) a great mistake. On the contrary, I con- 
tend that the accent on proper nouns is, in 
Shakspere's plays, firm and fixed. In words with 
two accents the primary (chief) accent always 
remains in its place, although the secondary (less 
important) is ignored where metre requires. (In 
the case of Dunsinane this happens once out ot 
nine times.) And just as the Latin poets do 
not hesitate occasionally to make a line end with 
a short syllable instead of a long one, so 
Shakspere, occasionally and exceptionally, lets an 
unaccented syllable end a line, and thus become 
an accented one for the nonce. 

The following lines from " Coriolanus" will be 
sufficient to show Shakspere's accentuation of 
Ooriolanui and Corioli, Tne surname Coriolanus 
I have found nineteen times in complete lines, 
sometimes having five syllables, sometimes only 
four. The accent is uniformly, I contend, on the 
first Cot and the fourth Ian ; and exceptiontdly 
in one line (2. 1. 1 56) on the m also, thus making an 
example of the ending pyrrhic + spondee. 6w- 
ioU occurs fourteen times in complete lines, 
sometimes with four and sometimes three syUa- 
bles, the stable accent resting always on the 
second (antepenultimate) : 

" Coriolanus in Corioli," 5.6.90. 
"Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli," 5.6.116. 
" Holding Corioli in th' name of Rome," 1.6.87. 
" Within Corioli gates : where he hath won," 2. 1. 154. 
" His wife is in Corioli and his child," 6.8.179. 
*' For what he did before Corioli call | him," 1.9.68. 



" Cains Marcius Coriolanus ! Bear," 1.9.66. 
" By Caius Marcios Coriolanus, whom," 2.2.44 
"That we have bled together. 'Coriolan | us,' "6.1.11. 
" In honour foUows Coriolanus," 2.1.156. 

Benjakin Dawson 



N.B. — ^The numbers of the lines 
from the Clarendon Press series. 



are given 



THE LATIN SONNET ATTRIBUTED TO GROTIUS. 
London : Jao. 8, 1887. 

Owing to my having been s|>ending Christmas 
in a remote part of Yorkshire, my attention has 
only just been called to Mr. Axon's interesting 
letter (Academy, December 25), for which I 
tender him my most sincere thanks. He is 
unquestionably right respecting the authorship 
of the sonnet ; and I only wish to point out that 
the mistake has not originated with me, although 
I am responsible for not having detected it If 
Mr. Axon will be so good as to refer to the work 
by M. Paul Qaudin, Du, Rondeau^ du Triolet, du 
Sonnet (Paris, 1870), he will find the sonnet 
quoted in extensOy and described as being the 
composition of Hugo Grotius. M. Paul Gaud in 
writes: 

"N'oublions pas enfin, comme curiosity demi^re, 
un sonnet latiHf car il y eut, au XVI* et au XVII* 
si^cle, des sonnets en latin, rini^ ni plus ni moins 
que nos sonnets fran9ai8. Celui qu'on va lire est 
imprime en tete des tra£;6diee de S^n^ue com- 
ment^es par Thomas Famabe (Leyde, Daniel Ebevier, 
1678). L'autenr est Hugo Grotius, le c^ldbre savant 
HoUandais." 

I have not seen the edition of 1678 printed at 
Leyden, and cannot, therefore, say whether the 
name of Hugo Grotius is given tiierein. It is, 
however, singular that in the 1624 edition (which 
I have seen) this dedicatory sonnet is preceded 
by a dedicatory quatrain, also in Latin, by the 
celebrated Dutch philologist and critic, Daniel 
Heinsius, who was the intimate friend of Hugo 
Grotius. Moreover, the town of Leyden, where 
Grotius's own poems were' published, is men- 
tioned in the sonnet ; and as the inhabitants of 
Holland are also referred to, we cannot be sur- 
prised that M. Paul Gaudin imagined that 
"HoUandius" had reference to the Holland 
where Hugo Grotius was born, and not to him 
of Denbigh^ Samubl Waddington. 



Therefore in 1.6.10 cUizetu should be shortened 
rather than Corioliy to avoid shifting the accent 
from the second to the first syllable : 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Moin>AT. Jan. 10. 6 p.m. London Inatltcition : ** Uma : 
its Peopla, Oovemment, and Beligion," by Oom- 
niaoder V. L. Oameron. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: " Ideas conveyed by 
Art aa touching Tnanjmate Nature," n., by Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : ** The Ancient Dbtinotloa 
of Logic Physio, and £thlo," by Mr. A. Chandler. 
TUBflDAT, Jan. 11,8p.m. Biblical Archaeology: Anni- 
verMry Meeting, "The Inscfibed Stones from 
HamaW' by the Rev. 0. J. BaU. 

8 p.m. Anthropologioal : *<The Aboriginal 
Races of Manipnr and the Naga Hills,'* by Mr. Q. 

8 p.m. Oivil Engineers : Discussion, *< Engineer- 
ing Laboratories," tgr Prof. Kennedy. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: <*New Oninea- 
Past, Present, and Fatore," by the Rev. J. 
ChalmeFB. 
WsDHBBOAT, Jan. IS, 7 p.m. Society of Arts : Juvenile 
Lecture, *'Soap Babbles," n., by Prof. A. W. 
Relnold. 

8 p.m. Geological: "The Ardton Leaf-bed/* 
by Mr. J. S. Gardner, with Notes by QrenvlUe A. J. 
Cole; "The Echinoidea of the Cretaceoos Strata 
of the Lower Narbadi Region," by Prof. P. ICartin 
Duncan: "Some Dinosaurian Vertebrae from the 
Cretaceous of India and the Isle of Wight," by B£r. 
R. Lvdekker ; and " Farther Notes on the Resolts 
of some Deep Borings in Kent," by Mr. W. Whit- 
aker. 



** The citizens of Corioli have is | sued." 



8 p.] 
olading .. 

by Mr. A*. WlBwrnetTilind "A Visit to Jena," by 
Mr. J. May^l. Jon. 

8 p.m. Hvgenot Society. 
Thubsdat, Jan. 18, 6__p.m. London Institati®: 
" Chemical Action," IL. by Dr. C. Meymott Tidy. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy : J* Ideas oonveyed^by 
Art as touching Inanimate Nature," IIL, by ICr. 
J. £. Hodgson, 
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8 p.m. liftthematloAl : "CoDjagate *Took6r' 
Gtidfls," by Mr. R. Tucker. 

8.30 pjn. Antlqaaries. 
Fbxday, Jan. 14, 2 p.m. Assodatlon for the Im] 
meat of Geometrical 
Modem Qeometry," ^, 

••The Modem rreatment 

by the Rev. J. J. MUne : And ** Geometry from an 
Artlef 8 P<rfnt of View/' by Mr. O. A. Storey. 

8 p.m. New Bhakspere : ** The lempett. more 
partiOTlarlT as a Btady of Poetic Justice," by Mr. 
R. G. Moolton. 



SCIENCE. 

1%$ Freih-icater Fiihes of Europe. By H. G. 
Seeley. (Cassell.) 

A GEiTEaiL yiew of European iothyology is 
here giren the student lor the first time. 
Much work has been done of late years among 
the fish of the chief continental provinces. 
Dr. Gunther, in particular, has investigated 
the subject, especially in Great Britain, and 
the Salmonidae are largely indebted to his skill 
and sagacity. While weaving into his work 
much practical information from English 
authorities such as St. John, Badham, Bussel, 
Buckbmd, and others, Prof. Seeley has dili- 
gently consulted the special writers on the 
fish of the chief European countries ; and he 
has syatematised these researches in a history 
which is not exactly curt, and yet which 
would have been still better than it is had 
a few more details been added m the case of 
many of the fish of which it treats.^ As it is, 
howeyer, this one octavo volume gives figures 
aod descriptions of the chief famifies, genera, 
and species of European fresh-water fish, and 
furnishes an excellent manual for those who 
have no opportunity of consulting the many 
separate works on the subject. Something, 
indeed, should certainly have been said of the 
distribution of the different families. The 
continent might have been mapped out into 
provinces containing typical forms. ^ Further 
details of catching the various species might 
have been appended, too, with profit. Prof. 
Seeley may answer that all this was foreign 
to his design; but that design would have 
been better worked out had these points been 
noticed. It will be easy to supply this infor- 
mation in the next edition. In the mean time, 
readers must be contented with the table 
ahowiugthe geographical distribution of the 
chief species of European fresh- water fish. 

The dispersion of the families of fish over 
the continent seems at first sight very oapri- 
cions. Thus the Salmo ferox is only found in 
a few of our northern lochs, wMle species 
which are very difficult to discriminate from 
it, such as 8. laoustrit and 8. manigliiy are 
similarly known only in Lake Constance and 
the mountain lakes of Austria respectively. 
The excessive variability of the Salmonidae 
might tempt us to embrace these species in 
one, but their singular distribution still 
remains to be accounted for. Three chief 
icthyological provinces may be roughly 
marked out in Europe : the Scandinavian, 
running from the Caucasus to the mouth of 
the Bbine and embracing our islands ; the 
Alpine, including the Alps, Austria, and 
Turkey ; and the Mediterranean, taking in 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy. The Salmonidae 
are more or less cosmopolitan in their distribu- 
tioa through Europe, except that they are 
entirely absent from the basin of the Medit- 
terranean. The char is a Scandinavian 
iamilyy most at home upon high mountains ; 



the little genus of Paraphoxinw belongs to 
Austria and Turkey; while the Cyprin- 
odontidae and Funduhu htspantcus may seem 
to exemplify the Mediterranean fish fauna, 
the Cyprinodons, extending far West to the 
Dead Sea, the valley of the Jordan, and Persia. 
The sturgeon family, Dr. Giintiier has re- 
marked, has almost the same distribution as 
the Salmonidae. Graylings are chiefly found 
in districts where there are, or have been, 
glaciers, with the consequent icy streams. 
Only two species, it seems, exist in Europe : 
the one witii which every fly-fisher is familiar, 
and ThymaUus mieroUpu, a Dalmatian variety. 
The salmon family and Cyprinidae — ^which 
include tiie carp, tench, chub, dace, roach, 
and other fishes useful for sport as well as 
food — are largely developed on the continent. 
It is curious thai most European fresh-water 
fish wear sober colourings, and even in the 
Mediterranean provioce do not put on such 
bizarre shapes and brilliant colours as mark 
many of their salt-water brethren even in 
our own seas. For instance, no fresh-water 
fish assumes such glowing tints as do the 
wrasses, which, tricked out in red and blue 
and green, rival the enchanted fishes of the 
Arabian Nights. On the other hand, man]r of 
the Salmonidae, especially in the spawning 
season, are dight in lovely shot colours of 
living gold and silver, with an iridescence 
playing over their shapely forms on first 
being taken from the water, which frequently 
disappears, as it does with the mackerel, 
after death. The SUuridae form another large 
family, chiefly found in the East, ranging 
from Afghanistan to Japan. It is only known 
to Europe by that unsightly monster, the 
8iluru% glaniSf which has been caught thirteen 
feet in length, and occasionally exceeds 600 
pounds in weight. Some twenty years ago, 
in the first fervour of the country for acclima- 
tisation, it was seriously proposed to place 
this monster in our lakes, on account of its 
flesh being white, flaky, and well flavoured. 
Prof. Seeley's remark will probably dispose of 
its claims : *^ Heckel and Kner mention that a 
poodle and the remains of a boy have been 
found in the stomachs of old fish." Curiously, 
we have a much smaller fish in some of our 
Eastern rivers and marshes, the only one, 
also, of its family, Gtulidae, which somewhat 
resembles the sly Silurus in look and habits, 
the burbot, Lota vulgaris, Drayton names it 
as inhabiting the Trent (where it is still 
found), but very little is known of its history 
even by experts. It is really a fresh- water 
ling, and forms a useful link in the argument 
showing that England was once geologically 
united with the continent. 

Although Prof. Seeley is severely scientific, 
and seldom notices the literary associations 
of his subject, it is possible to pick out a few 
curiosities for unlearned readers from this 
most useful book. Thus, a small goby, 
rejoicing in the long name of Zatrunoulus 
pslluciduSj only lives for a year, being the 
single known European instance among verte- 
brates of so limited a life. It is not everyone 
who knows that the cat fish, that frightful 
North-Sea fish occasionally brought to 
Grimsby by the trawlers from the Dogger 
Bank, is nothing more or less than a gigantic 
marine blenny. Prof. Seeley states that it 
grows to the length of more than six feet 
We have never seen it exceeding three. 



Another singular fish, Auhpyge MgsUi^ the 
only one of its genus, is intermediate between 
the barbels and minnows. It is a silvery 
creature, possessing a naked skin, and has 
hitherto been discovered only in Bosnia and 
Dalmatia. The genus CTumdrostomaia almost 
limited to Europe, fdthough not represented 
in Great Britain or Irehmd. Asptus rapax 
is found only in the eastern part of Europe, 
and is the only specimen of the genus on the 
Continent. 

Most readers will naturally turn first to 
the Salmonidae, and Prof. Seeley has here pro- 
vided them with an excellent account of the 
family. Perhaps the difficultjr of discriminating 
between true species, hybnds, and ** sports" 
due to peculiar environment, is never more 
felt by icthyologists than in tiie arrangement 
of this large and most useful group of fit^. 
Giinther's classification, as first stated in the 
British Museum catalogue of fishes, is adopted 
here, although with regard to some varieties 
the author thinks that they are '^ dependent 
upon conditions of ancient physical geography 
before Europe had acquired its present con- 
tours." The two great varieties of the 
common trout are well described. Both are 
met with in England. The great S. hueho of 
the Danube (which is a char), is also carefullv 
figured and treated. This is another fish which 
it has been proposed to breed artificially for 
England. Indeed, this section of the book 
strikes us as being the best which it contains. 
Prof. Seeley does not often touch upon the 
economic advantages which a district owes to 
these trout. Evidentiy, too, he is not a 
fisherman, or else his article on the common 
grayling would have been amended. We 
should, as a flyfisher, take exception to the 
statement that it is ordinarily a solitary fish. 
Three or four generally sport together. Mr. 
Seeley, too, announces that it ''takes the 
line even when baited with artificial files." 
No sportsman thinks of taking it in any other 
wav. He also appears to thkik tiiat it is 
called the umber or ** shadow-fish," because 
it '* often jumps out of the water and succeeds 
in catching insects in the air, the swiftness of 
its movements having been compared to the 
passing of a shadow." Certainly we never 
heard of or witnessed these remarkable piscine 
gymnastics. The name of ** shadow-fish " 
is derived from the fish's swiftness in its 
native element, from its passing by the angler 
like the rush of a shadow. 

These are slight blemishes in a most useful 
book for student and angler alike. For the 
latter's information it i&ould be added that 
the woodcuts are good, and more than two 
hundred in number. They give the outlines 
and characteristic appearance of the different 
fish with sufficient fidelity to ensure identifi- 
cation wherever we have tested the volume, 
which all but the very best coloured engravings 
commonly fail to do. Prof. Seeley deserves 
the thanks of all scientific men and anglers 
for thus systematising the researches of the 
great European ichthyologists, and providing 
a manual as well for the study as for the river 
side. M. G. Watkins. 
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OBITUARY. 

Dinitiz^ ^ Phillips, f.b.1 

Chemical geology has suffered an unexpected 

loss by the death of Mr. John Arthur Phillips, 

which occurred suddenly at his residence at 
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Kensington on W ednesday, January 5. Bom 
in Cornwall, sixty-four years ago, he was 
destined for the profession of a mining engineer; 
but.^as no mining school then existed in this 
country, he received his technical education at 
the Ecole des Mines at Paris. It was here that 
Mr. Phillips imbibed that taste for original 
research which never deserted him, and which 
led to his numerous investigations, bearing, for 
the most part, upon the application of chemistry 
to mineralogic£u and petrological questions. 
The results of his researches were generally 
published in the journals of the Geological and 
and Chemical societies, or in the pages of the 
Philosophical Magazine. As a young man Mr. 
Phillips contributed to the Encyclopaedia Metro- 
pvlitana the volume on "Metallurgy'* — a sub- 
ject which he subsequenrly treated with ereater 
fulness in his Elements of Metallurgy, In the 
course of his long experience, especially in 
California, he had paid much attention to the 
occurrence and treatment of gold-ores ; and, in 
1867, he published a valuable treatise on The 
Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver, 
The obscure subject of mineral veins had 
always peculiar fascination for Mr. Phillips, and 
one of his latest labours was the preparation 
of a substantial treatise on Ore Deposits^ pub- 
lished in 1884. At the time of his death, he 
was engaged, in association with Mr. Bauer- 
man, in the production of a new edition of his 
well-known Metallurgy, Perhaps the most 
striking characteristic of Mr. Phillips's work 
was his conscientious regard for minute accu- 
racy, and this alone would give to his researches 
an enduring value. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The ninth volume of the fine series of mono- 
graphs issued by the United States Geological 
Survey is devoted to a description of the 
** Brachiopoda and Lamellibranchiata of the 
Haritan Clays and Greensand Marls of Now 
Jersey," from the pen of Prof. R. B. Whitfield. 
The Haritan beds He below the Greensand, end 
are believed to form the base of the Cretaceous 
system, but their povcxty in fossils renders 
their position rather uncertain. Brachiopods 
are, as a rule, not well represented in the Cre- 
taceous strata of North America ; and hence the 
description of these fossils is disposed of in a 
few pages, the main bulk of the volume bcine 
devoted to the Lamellibranchs. Prof. "Whitfield 
objects to the recent practice of reviving Gold- 
fuss's old name of Felecypoda for this group, 
because many of its members are not ** hatchet- 
footed." The volume is necessarily of a highly 
technical character, but will be valued by 
students of palaeontology as the only complete 
work devoted to its subject. It is illustrated 
by a series of admirably executed plates of 
great seivico to the Spccialibt for purposes of 
comparison with similar fossils found else- 
where. 

We have also received a new part of the 
Handivorterbttch dtr Zoologies Anthropologic und 
Ethnologic ^Breslau: Trewendt), extending 
from the article " Landschnecken "to *' Litho- 
dina." Perhaps the most interesting contribu- 
tions to this part are a group of physiological 
articles on Life, from the pen of Dr. Jiiger, of 
Stuttgart, including "Leben," ** Lebensbedin- 
gungen," ** Lebenserscheinungen," ** Lebens- 
kraft," and "Lebensreize." Ethnology is re- 
presented by several articles — such as " Laoten," 
'*Lappen," and **Leptscha" — by Prof. Von 
Hellwald. The longest essay is on *' Larven," 
by Dr. Griesbach, of Bale. Most of the articles 
are readable, lucid, and not too long. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Tub next volume in Messrs. Trubner's series of 
'' Simplified Gramman " will be Serbian, by 
Mr. W. E. MorfiU. 



The January part of the Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society (Triibner) marks a new departure 
in more ways than one. It has appeared 
promptly in the beginning of the month ; and 
it contains the first instalment of quarterly 
** notes" which are intended to keep the 
Oriental student abreast of progress in his 
multifarious subject-matter. The original com- 
municaUons are also noteworthy, ^rst, there 
is a translation' of a Japanese romance of 
the tenth century, with the original in Roman 
chai-acters, illustrated with three of Mr. Griggs's 
chromolithographs— an entirely novel feature 
in the Journal of the society. Then we have 
an elaborate paper on the grammar of the 
Brahui language, based upon the work of the 
late Dr. Trumpp, which renders accessible the 
materials for considering its Dravidian affinities ; 
vocabularies of five Caucasian languages,. com- 
piled by the British vice- consul at Batum, at 
the instigation of Mr. R. N. Cust; and a short 
paper on modern Hindi books, by Mr. G. H. 
Grierfion. Altogether, the number fully justi- 
fies the ambition of its editor **to place the 
Journal on the footing of the quarterly pub- 
lications of the day." 

Die Lautverrinderungen der neugriechischen 
Volkssprache, Von Jno. B. Brady. (Gottingen : 
Huth.j This useful little pamphlet gives the 
main tacts of a subject which is more studied 
in Germany than in England. Of course, it 
contains a good many disputed points, but the 
author need not refer too modestly to his age 
(p. 7). His essay is another exam^de of the 
good work which the younger American 
scholars are doing. 

Brealauer Philologiache Ahhandlungen, I. 2. 
(Breslau: Koebner.) In the first number of 
this new series Dr. K. Zacher examines the 
suffixes of Greek composite nouns and 
adjectives. This survey does not lead to any 
very definite result, nor do his collections add 
much to liddell and Scott. In the second. 
Dr. Striller writes on the rhetorical studies 
of the Stoics. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

SociiTT OF Biblical Abchabolooy. — {Tuesday, 
Dee, 7.) 

Waltsk M0&EI6ON, Esq., president, in the chair. 
~A paper was read from the Bev. Dr. Joseph 
Edklns, entitled, " When did Babjlonian Afitrology 
enter China"?— The Chow dynasty from 1100 to 
800 B.C. was in a flourishing condition, and China 
at the beginning of that period had the advantage 
of the legislative skill of Chow Kung, who exerted 
himself succeesfully to place the empire in a state 
of great order and prosperity. His genius led him 
to mathematical studies, to poetry, and to legisla- 
tion ; and, as one of China's sages, he had more 
authority in his day ^an Confucius, because he 
belonged to the imperial family, and was brother 
of the first emperor of the dynasty and uncle of 
the second. He gave to the dynasty a scientific 
character, and his name is connected with certain 
mathematical schools which continued untU about 
800 B.C., when they were disbanded in times of 

Soiitical trouble. That Babylon preceded China 
I the knowledge of the stars, and that China 
borrowed largely from Babylon, need not be 
doubted. Each country had a zodiac of twelve, 
the dial, the clepsydra, the astrolabe, an intercalary 
month, and obseryations of the motions of the five 
planets. In the ancient world the fame of Babylon 
was very much founded on knowledge of this 
kind. That city was a dty of scientific bght, and 
spread its doctrines through all the surrounding 
countries. China was among the countries that in 
the far East received help in scientific learning 
from that celebrated city. It was believed how- 
ever by J. B. Biot (VAstronomie Indienne et 
Chinoite) that Indian astronomy owed much to 
China, efpecially in regard to the twenty-seven 
naksbatras. The zodiac so named seems to be 
based on the Chinese zodiac of twenty-eight. The 
Hindu astronomy has changed some of we stars, 



but has kept the Chinese stars in most cases. The 
troth of this view ought to be admitted xmless the 
Babylonians can be shown to have had a zodiac of 
twenty- eight Hgns, from which the Hindus and 
Chinese might both have borrowed. Until the 
present time we do not know of any sudi zodiac 
among the Babylonians, and yet we have a very 
full account of Babylonian Astronomy and 
Astrology given us by Prof. Sayce in the TransMc 
tiofta of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Bat 
the basis of the zodiac of twenty-eight is apparently 
the week ; and assuming that the Chinese invented 
the zodiac of twenty-eight, it was at least baaed 
on the number seven in the great bear, and on the 
institution of the week in a rudimentary form. 80 
far it may be said to be Babylonian. 

RoTAL Historical Society, ^ {Thursday , Dee. 16.) 

Htdb Clabkb, Esq., V.P , in the chair.— Mr. O. C. 
Pell read a paperon ** A New VieVr of the Geldable 
Unit of Taxation in Domesday Book *' (the division 
of the libra or ponnd of silver), in which he 
showed that centuries before Domesday Book a 
pound's worth of silver was in account dirided 
into divisions differing from each other according 
to the tribe or nationality of the several people 
making such divisions. First, by the Celts, and 
possibly the Scandinavians, into a division con- 
sisting of 256 units or pence ; by the Franks into 
240 pence, and by the Anglo-Saxons into 238 
pence. That the unit of taxation was an area of 
land consisting of bundles of acres called virgates 
and bovates, the size of each of them oozresponding 
with Bubdirisions of such respective poimds ; the 
acres composing them having been originally set 
out in the open fields by rods or viryae divided in 
correspondenoe with the divisions of the pound 
and grouped together so as to form one pound- 
paying unit. The pound- paying unit of Domesday 
was one corresponding to the Frank division of the 
pound into 240 pence, and the extra acreage 
answering to the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon divisions 
of the pound— in the former one-stxteenth, and the 
latter one-sixth— was put extra hidam, and not taxed, 
so as to secure imiformity. Many instances are to 
be found in Domesday where halves of villani are 
recorded as having ploughs; and it therefore 
follows that by the word '* vUlanus " in Domesday 
is meant the estate, and not the person of a villanua. 
On reference to old MSS. near the time of Domes- 
day, it appears that there were verv often three or 
four persons called *'8ocii** and "particlpes** 
holding one virgate. The population of England 
at the time of Domesday has, m conseqnenee, been 
much imderestimated— to the extent of at least 
one-third; and any estimate based upon the 
number of villani and servi, as stated in Domes- 
day, is quite unreUable, however eminent the 
historian who may have made it — A discussioii 
followed, in which Prof. F. PoUock and Mr. F. 
Seebohm took part. 

1 

BocrsTT OF AxTiQVAxas,— {Thursday, Dee 16,) 

JOHX Evans, Esq., president, in the chair.— Mr. 
J. P. Earwaker, through the treasnrer, exhibited 
two oriffinai impressions of the seal of Edmnnd 
Comwan, of Ever, Bucks, attached to a charter of 
feoffment, and a letter of attorney to deliver seisin 
of the manor of Ever, dated 10 Henry YI. ; also 
letters of admimstration by the Bishop of lioh- 
fleld and Coventry, 1585, under a seal provided in 
pursuance of an Act of Parliament, 2 Edward VI. 
— Mr. W. Maskell exhibited and presented a 
painted panel, formerly the predella of an altar 
piece, with a bust of our Lord and two prophets 
with kneeling figures between, and an inscnption 
recording it to be the gift of John Parmentier, 
burgess of Montdidier, and his wife, in 1519.— Mr. 
G. Maw exhibited a curious silver medal, which 
unscrews to form a case for a series of seventeen 
small circular engravings of scenes in the expulsion 
of the Protestants from Bavaria at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, with Soripture texts in 
German. — Mr. W. Brown exhibited a photograph 
of one of the singular North country monuments 
called hog- backed stones, found at Axndiff Hall, 
Northallerton.—Mr. C. B. Baker King exhibited a 
fragment of carved oak with an inscription with 
I inlaid letters of late fifteenth-century date, from 
the church of Moreton MorrelL Warwickshire. 
—Mr. B. S. Ferguson exhibited a large silfer 
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fibola, or firooch, belonging io the " Iron Age,*' 
originally' discovered in 1848 at Casterion In West- 
morelano. li had ]ong f3feen lost, bat came to light 
recentlr in an old cupboard in Oastefton Hall.— 
Prof. weMwood commnnlcatod an acc<rant of an 
Anglo-Sston sepnldiral lAab ftt Stratfleld Mortimet, 
and of d Bonuai eross-filuift at Sheffield.— Mr. H. 
Sirainson Oowper described a nnmber of prehiatoric 
lenudDs found bj him in Lancashire and West- 
moreland. The most remarkable of these were 
two large felt hoods, originaUr found with four 
others (now lost) at a deptn of four feet, in a peat- 
moss at the foot of ^thwaite Lake in 1867. 



FINE ART. 
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TES QEO8VEN0R GALLERY. 

The collection of the works of Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck brought together this winter at the 
Grosvenor Gallerj is certainly the most exten- 
sive and complete that the present generation 
has seen. It has probably neyer been surpassed, 
if, indeed, it has been equalled. The gathering 
of the master's productions contained in the 
Fine Arts Exhibition held at Manchester in 
1857 appears to have been in some respects 
choicer, as including two or three celebrated 
masterpieces which do not adorn the i»:esent ex- 
hihition, snoh as the great equestrian portrait of 
Charles I. and the " Kvfl Children of Charles I." 
from Windsor Castle ; but it was certainly 
less representatiye, and afforded less oppor- 
tunity for studying the successive developments 
and transitions of t^e painter. It must, how- 
ever, be frankly said tiiat, brilliant and pro- 
foundly interesting as is the present show, it 
would have been more valuable and far more 
enjoyablei had its originators.had the courage to 
exclude at least one-third of the works now 
brought before the nublic Seeing that the 
main object of the collection is to give an idea 
of the life-work of Van DVck, it would not have 
heeii desirable to entirely exclude the hasty 
and snpetficial performances produced by the 
master, or raUier by his assistants under his 
•apervision, during the last ^ears of his 
residence at Blackfriars; for these are highly 
charactetistio of the decline^ both technical and 
moral, which marked most, thoueh by no means 
all, of the productions for which the brilliant 
Fleming assumed the responsibility at that 
period. But the presence of so large a niunber 
of inferior speeimens^ — of replicas genuine and 
doubtful, of works Wrongly fathered on the 
pointer — as are here mingled with the master- 
loeees cannot from any point of. view be 
necessary, while it has a somewhat dispiriting 
effect, and may lead the superficial observer to 
undervalue an exhibiflon of unique charm and 
interest. It will, perhaps, be well to deal first 
with the doubtful works, which include one or 
two of high merit, though their ascription to 
thendnter cannot be justified. 

The " Sir Anthony Van Dyck on Horseback '' 
(70) is simply preposterous, and, whatever may 
be its origin, it is unworthy of serious discus- 
sion. It uionld not, indeed, have appeared here. 
The ** Charles Dormer, Earl of Caernarvon, as 
a Boy" (74) cannot possibly be a Van Dyck, 
a^dng that the catalogue itself furnishes evi- 
dence to the contrary. According to the 
dtation there given, Evelyn, travelling on the 
Continent with Edmund Waller in 1646— that 
is to say, five years after Van Dyck's death- 
describes this same Charles Dormer, whom he 
then n^et, as the ''little pupil'' of one M. 
Madiiie— a designation which would barely fit 
even the present picture. The work may once 
have been a Sir Peter Lely ; but it has suffered 
mncfay and need not have been brought forward, 



thou^ii li has a certaiii Sprightly charm. If 
is difficult to believe that Lord Lothian's 
" Marquis Oattaneo " (11) 6ould ever have been 
painted by Van Dyck, even at the period, 
immediately after his first arrival in Italy, 
when he fell under th6 infiuence of the 
manner of Caravrtggio. The very interest- 
ing ** Portrait of a Sbanish Officer " (68) 
which at Dorchester House was cbristenea 
"Velasquez," appears here as work of Sir 
Anthony, but it cannot be said that the change 
is an improvement. At the only period of Van 
Dyck's artistic career when his manner would 
at all have approached that shown in this 
picture, that is, during the earlier Genoese 
time, his technique was Widely different, his 
sombreness was not this sombreness, as mav be 
seen from a comparison v^ith with several ^rSt- 
rate specimens of that manner in the same 
room. The free, sweeping touch of the heavily- 
charged brush, the breadm verging on coarse- 
ness, which mark the execution, are such as 
never were characteristic of Van Dyck. The 
portrait is surely of Spanish workmanship ; and 
if a ffuess might be hazarded as to its origin, 
we should be inclined to seek for its author 
among those followers and younger contem- 
poraries of Velasquez who, while adopting his 
style, were not free from quite distinct Flemish 
influences. The " Portrait of a Lady " (6) lent 
by Mr. E. S. Holford, but not from Dorchester 
House, is a remarkably fine, solid work, belong- 
ing io that section of the Flemish school 
wmch descended from the Pourbus group, 
and remained comparatively uninfluenced 
by Rubens. Neither conception nor execution 
has anything in common with even the 
earlier Italian manner of Sir Anthony. The 
picture shows a lady still young, with raven- 
black hair turned up from the forehead, and 
small, delicate features, which wear a somewhat 
haughty and impassive expression. The costume 
is stiff and formal in its sombre magniflcence, 
and is such as was worn in Italy towards the 
middle of the seven teehth century. We should 
be disposed to attribute the picture to that 
Justus Suttermans who, after having studied 
under Pranyois Pourbus the younger, entered 
the service of the Medici Dukes of Florence, 
and painted there with the greatest success for 
upwards of a half a century. It will be remem- 
bered that Van Dyck has left the portrait of his 
contemporary in the Iconographie^ and that for 
him Rubens painted the magnificent '* Allegory 
of "War" how at the Pitti. Lastly, it is not 
easy to credit that the Duke of Grafton's 
full-sized repetition of the famous " Charles 
I." of the Salon Carre can have issued 
even from the piaster's studio ; so entirely do 
we miss the spirit and refinement of the ex- 
quisite original — among many other beauties, 
the beautiful silver sheen of the grey satin 
doublet with its happy relation to the scarlet 
of the hose — so inferior is the workmanship 
of every portion of the picture. Some pecu- 
liarities of the execution, and a certain stolidity 
of aspect imparted to the figures, would lead 
us to believe that the work is not con- 
temporary with, but of a later period than, the 
original. 

The earliest, or first Flemish, manner of Van 
Dyck is splendidly represented by Lord Methuen's 
great ** Betrayal of Christ" ^125)-— awork 
which bears stamped on it absolute proof of its 
authenticity, of which, however imdoubted may 
be the pedigree of the similar picture at Madrid 
— there called **E1 Prendimiento " — no doubt 
can for a moment be entertained. It belongs 
to Van Dyck's factitious ** Sturm und Drang" 
period, when he aimed at imitating the splendid 
entrain and energy of Rubens, but succeeded 
rather in exaggerating the faults of his master's 
manner than in reproducing the great qualities 
which obtained forgiveness for them. The *' Be- 
trayal " belongs to the same category as the 
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at Dresden, lind the <* Mocking 
Berlin ; but it excels these in 
real pas A)n and feeling, attaining a genuine, 
though not elevated, dramatic power not often 
paraUeled in the painter's later works. Of the 
pre-Italian time is also Mr. Holford' s sketch 
for the famous **St. Martin" of Saventhem, 
from which it differs in some important par- 
ticulars, the begging woman carrying a child, 
who appears in the sketch, being replaced in 
the finished picture by a sturdy ruffian of 
venomous and strangely retdistio aspect. In 
this respect the sketch approaches niore nearly 
to the great Wfaidsor ** St. Martin," attributed 
to Rubens, but by M. Emil Michel given to 
Van Dyck. 

The Genoese and Roman periods of the 
painter's career are surprisingly well repre- 
sented, considering how large a proportion of 
the productions o^ that time stUl remain in 
Italy. Much as Van Dyck's art developed after 
that time, many as were the technical secrets 
which, by grafting Venetian art on his Flemish 
stock, he succeeded in surprising, yet, as re- 
gards vigour and firmness of drawing, truth of 
characterisation and insight, he oannot, even 
at the apogee of his fame, be said to have risen 
higher than in these the first years of his inde- 
pendence. Two absolutely unsurpassed specimens 
of this manner are the portraits of tne Balbi 
family. Mr. Holford's ** Marchesa Balbi " (77) 
shows a charming example of youth!]f nl southern 
beauty, in which distinction and individuality 
are combined with a suppressed vivacity and 
vigout unusual in the artist's work at any 
time, though more especially so in the pro- 
ductions of the later stages of his career, 
when the subjective element of his personality 
became dominant, with the result of throwing 
over many of his finest productions, as it were, 
an atmosphere of langour and sadness, such 
as was inherent in the master's own nature. 
Not less beautiful is Lord Cowper's '* Children 
of the Balbi Family " (29), in which the real 
unconscious naiuetS of childhood, tempered by 
the signs of delicate nurture and high breed- 
ing, is rendered to perfection. In Ixxth these 
works the young master contrived to combine 
with the forced sombreness and blackness of 
shadow assumed with the then fashionable 
maniera nera, a subdued glow and splendour of 
colour : in the last-mentioned picture especially 
soine of the tints have the richness and sparkle 
of jewels. Other fine examples of the same 
manner are Lord Warwick's ** Marchesa Brig- 
nole-Sala and her Son " (18) — a dame of mien 
so composed and majestic that it is more than 
ever difficult to credit the contemporary gossip 
which coupled her name with that of the exquisite 
young Antwerper — and the admirable *'Don 
LivioOdescalclii" (37), in the conception of which 
there is already, to some extent, indicated the 
influence exercised over Van Dyck by Titian 
and the Venetians. Tliis influence is most 
clearly made manifest here in a work which 
was probably not executed until after Van 
Dyck's return to Flanders — the Duke of New- 
castle's important *' Rinaldo and Armida " (19)* 
This picture, remarkable for its Venetian 
splendour of colour, for the consummate draw- 
ing exhibited in many passages, and for its 
perfect preservation, yet serves prominently to 
exhibit the painter's want of imagination and 
comparative lack of dramatic cohesion and real 
unity — defects which are generally veiled by his 
consummate skill and pow^ of adaptation, but 
which are none the less to be discovered in some 
of his most important works. Somewhat ex- 
ceptionally, we find, in the mannered elegance 
of the Duke of Westminster's admirably 
drawn " Virgin and St. Catherine " (51), 
strong evidence of the study of the seduc- 
tive conventionalities of Parmegiano, so 
pernicious in their influence over the whole of 
Italy and France during the latter half of the 
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sixteenth oentniy, but, which in Van Dyok's 
time had lost madi of tiieir attraction. 

This second Flemish period is the one 
which is, perhaps, least well represented at the 
Grosvenor Gallery ; and, for this reason, it was 
surely unwise to exclude from the exhibition 
the incomparable series of etched portraits 
executed by YaD Dyck as the basis of the 
famous Iconographie, seeing that they are 
certainly the greatest glory of this portion of 
his career, that in truth and sympathy of con- 
ception, iu simplicity and mastery of workman- 
ship, they It aye never been surpassed. No 
painted portrait of the master by himself 
equals in sincerity and beauty the head 
etched by him as the model for the cen- 
tral portion of the frontispiece of the great 
work. The Iconographie is here represented 
only by Mr. Heseltine's magnificent finished 
drawing for the "Lucas Vosterman" (161), 
and by a sketch for the " Johannes "Waverius " 
(156). During the second Flemish period, the 
infiuence of Bubens, dominating but not extin- 
guishing the strong traces left by the art of 
Italian schools, seems to have regained much of 
its power over the now consummate artist. In 
the great religious works produced by him 
during these years this new submission to the 
power of Bub^ is espedaUy manifest : it is, no 
doubt, to a certain extent to be explained by 
the fact that the types and outines, the methods 
of expression adopted by Bubens had so 
imposed themselves on the artistic world of 
Flanders that any gprave divergence from them 
could hardly at that time have been maintained 
by a young painter. The only really repre- 
sentative specimen of Van Dyck*s manner of 
conceiving sacred subjects at that period is 
Lord Lyttleton's original replica of the 
famous ''Christ taken down from the Cross" 
(144), now at the Antwerp Museum. It 
sufficiently reveals the painter's great skill 
and power of adaptation, and, at the same 
time, his too rhetorical and calcidating, yet not 
absolutely insincere, mode of conception, and 
his striving to attain the exuberant passion of 
Bubens, and yet to temper it with the Bolognese 
and Venetian methods as applied to sacred art. 
This Flemish section of the painter's work would 
have been greatly strengthened, had it been 
possible to obtain Sir Biot^rd Wallace's portraits 
of Philippe Le Boy and his wife, of which 
the latter especially is a work of the first rank. 
To this time belong Lord "Warwick's fine " Wife 
of Snyders " (79), and Lord Brownlow's ex- 
quisite " Lad^ and Child " (118), which is, as it 
were, a reminiscence of Bubens, metamorphosed 
by the pathos, the refinement, the languor of 
Van Dyck. 

The works of the last eight or nine 
years of the master's life whi<m constituted 
his English period are, of course, the most 
numerous of all ; it would, indeed, be quite im- 
possible, within the limits of these remarks, to 
do justice to them. The *' Charles I. on 
Horseback " (99) is a very poor repetition, or 
rather copy, of the celebrated Windsor picture. 
Of idl the portraits of Van Dyck's royal 
patron and fnend shown at the present exhi- 
bition, the finest is Lord Warwick's represen- 
tation of the king, seen in complete armour, 
fronting the spectator, with his left hand 
resting on a helmet, on which the royal crown, 
placed in juxtaposition to it, casts refiections. 
The pathos of the delineation is greater than in 
many of the great portraita d^apparat, while 
the execution is consummate in its reticence 
and simplicity. It was a happy inspiration to 
place in close proximity to this exceptionally 
touching likeness of the unhappy monarch 
the no less moving presentment of the ill-fated 
but less miserable Strafford, lent by Sir Philip 
Egerton (43). What a contrast is here between 
the stem, resolute lips, tempered by eyes full 
of love and sympathy, of the minister, and the 



irresolute glance which mars the sad and digni- 
fied mien of his king ! Of the numerous por- 
traits of Queen Henrietta Maria, the finest, and 
that which comdns most of the master's own 
workmanship, is the Earl of NorUibrook's 
*' Henrietta Maria and her Dwarf, Sir Jeffrey 
Hudson " (35), in which the queen's moral and 
physical personality is more clearly revealed 
than in almost any other representation of her. 
The execution of the work is a fine example of 
the silvery delicacy and brilliancy of colour, of 
the lightness of hardline, attained by Van Dyck 
during the first years of his definitive sojourn 
in England. The Queen's '^ Three Children of 
Charles I. " (41) is not the most famous 
of the Windsor pictures — the one which con- 
tains five children, and of which a replica 
exists at Berlin ; it is the delicately executed 
work, more subdued in key and style, of which 
an admirable repetition exists at Dresden, and 
a sketch at the Louvre. By the way, it is 
somewhat unsatisfactory to find that the 
catalogue refers to the incomparable master- 
piece at Turin as merely a duplicate, with 
variations, of the present work. Save that it 
also represents the three chUdren of Charles, 
the former has, as regards composition and 
colour, little or nothing in common with this 
Windsor picture. It is, besides, beyond all 
comparison, the most masterly of the entire 
series of delineations of the youthful Stuarts, 
and stands, indeed, a typical specimen of Van 
Dyck's finest, most subtle, and most brilliant 
workmanship. To the English period belongs 
also the unique portrait of the '*Abb6 Cesare 
Alessandro Scaglia " (54), from Dorchester 
House, though it was no doubt painted by 
Van Dyck at the time of his penultimate visit to 
Flanders in 1634. Here the silvery exquisiteness 
of his later manner serves to heighten the 
impressiveness and delicacy of a piece of 
portraiture which, for grasp of character, for 
success in bringing to light the most subtle 
characteristics of an individuality, has, perhaps, 
only one rival among the artist's productions, 
and that, the celebrated portrait of Caordinal 
Quido Bentivoglio, executed some ten years 
before in Bome. and now at the Pitti. Of the 
double portraits in which Van Dyck was so 
successful, though he was not always equally 
happy in grouping together a greater number 
of figures, we have here several of the most 
famous. The rival versions of the "Lords 
John and Bernard Stuart," belonging respec- 
tively to Lord Cowper and Lord Damley, are 
here for comparison, and both justify their 
high reputation. Ab regards technique, both 
works — which, be it stated, are widely different 
in conception and execution — may be said to 
be on the same high level; both reveal un- 
mistakably the artist's own hand and his 
interest in the subject. But the chfurm and 
pathos of Lord Cowper's version (the one 
finely engpraved in mezzotint by McArdell) 
are beyond comparison. Never has the 
painter more entirely succeeded in depict- 
ing the budding vinlity, the daring grace, 
of youth in its bloom, combined, as it is 
here, with a nameless, aristocratic, almost 
feminine charm, in entire sympathy with 
the artist's own peculiar idiosyncracy. A 
splendid show-piece, far inferior, however, 
to the foregoing works in interest and charm, 
is Lord Spencers weU -known " Q«orgeDigby, 
Earl of Bristol, and William Bussell, Duke of 
Bedf Old " ( 1 12), The equaUy famous * * KilU- 
grew and Carew" (109), lent by Her Majesty, 
obscured and discoloured by varnish, though 
not otherwise injured, has a peculiar interest 
and value, for it is signed and dated 1638 ; it 
thus serves to prove that the decadence of Van 
Dyck's style in the last years of his life was 
not due to any deterioration of artistic power, 
but rather to the unfortunate necessities of his 
position at that period. No work here is more 



remarkable for consummate exoellence of 
draughtmanship, for insight, or for paUietic 
suggestion, and none is more dearly stamped 
with the individuality of the painter himseli. 

The catalogue has evidently been prepared 
with considerable care, and is well arranged 
for reference. It contains a wealth of bio- 
graphical and anecdotic detail, a eood deal of 
which, being easily available, mi^t, however, 
with advantage be exchanged for further in- 
formation as to some few of the pictures them- 
selves, and as to kindred works not now ex- 
hibited. Moreparticularly, the valuable sketches 
contributed are not in any way connected wiUi 
the finished works of which they are presum- 
ably the preliminary studies. Thus the con- 
nexion of Mr. Holford's sketch of <* St Martin 
(134) with the famous early work of Van 
Dyck at Saventhem, and with Uie <* St Martin " 
of Bubens at Windsor, to which we have already 
referred, is ignored, as is that of Lord War- 
wick's *'St Sebastian" (136) with the much- 
vaunted picture produced in 1626, and now in 
the Pinakothek at Munich. Nor is any attempt 
made to indicate whether Lord Brownlow's 
" Crucifixion " (154) is a sketch for the Ghent, the 
Malines, or the Termonde version. Dr. Waagen 
calls it a study for the Ghent picture ; but it is 
more probably the first idea for the altar-pieoe 
at Termonde, seeing that only the oenteal 
Cross, bearing the Saviour, is shown, those of 
the Thieves being suppressed, though the usual 
spectators are introduced. It would be well, 
too, to add to the notice of the <' Van Dyck 
with the Sunfiower" (1), thjit very sim^ar 
versions exist in the collection of Lord Dysart 
at Ham House, and at Gotha, one of which 
was engraved by Hollar in 1644. 

Claudb Philufs. * 



RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT GIZEH. 

Sometime before Prof. Maspero's retirement, he 
had been directing the labours of the Egyptian 
Department of Antiquities to the plateau of 
Qizeh, which had been scarcely at all worked 
for some years. The Sphinx was the main object 
of attack ; and though the work there is still in 
progress, we may note what has been done dur- 
ing this year. The whole of the front has been 
cleared, the gigantic paws are revealed once more, 
and from the space between them the head is 
seen towering up on high into the blue air. The 
broad flight of steps of a later age which lead 
down into the court before the Sphinx aie also 
clear, and from the top of them one looks across 
a 8i>ace of about a hundred feet to the face of the 
ancient monster. These steps are about forty 
feet wide, and the clearing is somewhat wider at 
the Sphinx itself ; while a second large clearance 
is now going on outside of the paws on the 
south. 

It is verv striking to see this work once more 
bared to the day, but there is something to be 
noted beside the mere appearance. The cele- 
brated stela of Tahutmes I v., between the paws, 
is a centre of interest ; but the fragment of 
the cartouche of Ehafra, which was so important, 
has disappeared, flaked away from the scaling 
face of the etone. A surprise awaited me at the 
back of the block. There are two great pivot 
holes in it, or rather holes for letting in pivot 
blocks, exactly like those of the lintels and door- 
sills of the great granite temple which stands close 
by, south-east of the Sphinx. The granite also is 
of similar quality to that used there, and we can- 
not doubt but that this block was taken firom that 
building. The rough granite altar of Boman age 
between the paws, was also cut from a block of 
earlier date, probably from the same boilding. 
What a satire on the dieam of Tahutmes in- 
scribed on his stela, in which he venerates Kha- 
fra, that he should despoil the temple of Khafra 
in order to record it ! 
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The visible paws of the Sphinx are of a very- 
late date ; probably entirely Koman. They are 
largely hollow, the top and sides formed of com- 
paratively thin slabs ; and the deeply weathered 
chest of the Sphinx, which seems to have at first 
had a megalithic casing, like that of other early 
works, was also covered with a re-facing of small 
slabs. Later still, the weathered face of these 
slabs had been cut out and lesser pieces inserted 
to renovate them. Many slightly scratched Greek 
graffiti are to be seen, but scarcely any can be 
continuously read, and they are all of late forms. 
The sand from this work is carried off in small 
trucks by a light tramway which runs through a 
clearance along the west face of the granite tem- 
ple, sometimes called the Temple of the Sphinx, 
owing to its position. It is now seen that even 
on this side, on which if anywhere rock might 
be expected, the wall of the temple is entirely of 
immense placed blocks, down to below the level 
of the upper court at least. So far there is no 
evidence found to show that the granite temple 
is not entirely built on the plain. 

A little wav to the west some mastabas are being 
cleared ; and here we reach the face of the western 
•Uff, the vaults being cut in the rock, and the 
chambers of offering and serdabs * being built on 
its front Two serdabs still retain the ngures in 
them. One has a large group in one block of a 
man and wife, a brother, and a child ; the heads 
are lost, and some other parts, but a heap of 
fragments lies beside them ready to be fitted in. 
The name of Aseskaf occurs in the chamber of 
one of these tombs, or rather on a fragment of 
one chamber which remains. The finest thing 
here is a large alabaster altar, circular at the top, 
with a flat panel on the front, bearing the 
figure of a certain Ra-ur ; the figure is i>erfect, 
but the inscription has suffered somewhat. 

Away to the east of the most perfect of the 
•mill pyramids, adjoining the Great Pyramid, a 
line tomb has been opened. It had a forecourt 
chamber, and a vault behind that. It belonged to 
a ** king's son," Khutu-khaf, probably a son or 
grandson of Khufu ; and his sons, called also 
"king's sons," are named Ut-ka and An-ka 
(written with the obelisk). A most interesting 
feature is the decoration of the door to the vault 
(or perhaps serdab). On either side is a pillar im. 
low relief, with an everted capital (like the lotus 
capital, but without any rounding at the spring), 
a ring at the base of that, a plain cylindrical 
shaft expanding just at the bottom, and a slightly 
larger drum, with bulged outline, for a oase. 
This is, perhaps, the eaniest figure of a column 
knowD, and is especially valuable in showing 
all the members fully formed, capital, torus, 
shaft, and base, all forming a well-balanced 
whole, without any sign of imperfect develop- 
ment, or retention of either the pillar or plant 
forms. The sculptures of the tomb are finely 
executed, full and bold, of the noble style of the 
rVth Dynasty. The sloping front of the 
chamber within the court has oeen half cut away, 
however, and a wretched arch turned over the 
court to make it into a chamber in Psametic 
times ; while the top of the chamber of offering, 
which had been destroyed, was renewed, the 
plastering running down roughly over the fine 
early sculpture. The innermost vault has a 
doable slope roof like that of early chambers in 
pyramids and elsewhere. 

Some clearance has also been made at the north 
base of the Great Pyramid, revealing more casing 
stones in line with those ali*eady known, and 
•hovring Ihe pavement and dressed rock before 
them. 

* "Serdab," t.^., a secret chamber or closet, 
huilt in the thickness of the wall, to receive 
funerary portrait statues of the deceased and his 
^Jaily. These serdabs were walled up when the 
tomb was closed, and thus great numbers of early 
■Jjtofis have been preserved from destruction. — 

AD. ACADBXY. 



Unhappily, the Arabs being now only respon- 
sible to the Mudir, and not to the Museum 
authorities, destruction is going on sadly. A 
whole lintel in the rock-cut "Tomb of Num- 
bers," has been chipped out to sell ; and other 
lintels have been attacked, and may likewise 
disappear before long. The grand stone gateways 
lately built in the village at the foot of the cliff 
are a sad token to those who know from whence 
the materials must have come. 

W. M. Flinders Pbtrib. 



NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGY. 

The plate chosen by the Art Union of London 
for 1887 is a line engpraving, by Mr. A. Will- 
more, of Mr. B. "W. Leader's " Streatley-on- 
Thames — Evening." The picture is one of the 
most poetical of the painter's many studies of 
a similar subject ; but we think that the en- 
gpraverhas been less successful in pure land- 
scape than in some of his previous reproductions 
of sea pieces. Last year, we regret to see, the 
subscriptions to the Art Union dropped very 
low, which is perhaps the reason why the 
council have not ventured to commemorate 
what is their own jubilee as well as that 
of the Queen by any great enterprise. The 
success, however, of their two plates of ** The 
Death of Nelson " and "The Meeting of Wel- 
lington and Blucher " might have encouraged 
them to commission some historical work ap- 
propriate to the occasion. It is not so gener- 
ally known as it should be that subscribers can 
take any of the earlier prints, which, owing to 
a skilful use of the electrotyplng process, are 
by no means in a worn condition. 

Mr. Samuel Fry, whose forcible " Revenge " 
was much admired at the Royal Academy, and 
whose statue of " Hero " is assuredly deserving 
of equal commendation, has issued a very limited 
number of smaller reproductions of the latter fine 
figure, introducing in each certain alterations, so 
that each preserves in a measure its interesting 
character as autographic work. Never has Mr. 
Fry grappled with the difficulties of the undraped 
or hardly draped figure with as much success — 
we dare assert — as in " Hero." 

Therb was a great deal of noise made last 
summer over the Folkestone Exhibition, which 
was not contented with addressing itself to the 
usual frequenters of an agreeable watering-place 
and the residents of the country side, but was 
profusely advertised as "national" rather than 
locaL We saw it with some interest It con- 
tained some fine things, and a good many bad. 
It had an extensive house, and an excellent 
string band, lest the pictures should weary the 
connoisseur. And now it has made up its 
accounts, with the agreeable result that more 
than half of the very krge sum guaranteed, and 
distributed, of course, over very many guarantors 
in the town and neighbourhood, has nad to be 
called for to adjust the too wide difference 
between expenditure and receipts. We are 
supposed, in certain quarters, to be an art-loving 
people — so art loving that even an art exhibition 
may possibly answer if the visitor may be 
enlivened by a string band and comforted with ices 
and b'ght refreshments. But even when these 
essentials are lavishly provided, it hardly ever 
does pay ; and though no doubt the money result 
of the really important effort at Folkestone is 
one of the worst instances on i*ecord of the extent 
of the bucolic and pix>vincial interest in fine art, 
it only pronounces emphatically what is elsewhere 
pronoimceil with less conspicuousness. 

Miss Sophie Beale announces a oonrse of 
four simple lectures on '* The Elements of 
Architecture " for girls over twelve years of age. 
They will be delivered at 35 Albany Street, 
Regent's Park, at 3 p.m., on Saturdays, begin- 
ning on February 12. 



THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 
To most of the frequenters of the Lyceum 
Theatre, the return to its stage of Miss Ellen 
Terry, which took place on Monday night, will 
have seemed a much more important event than 
the last notable one at Mr. Irving's playhouse : 
the production, we mean, of a supplemental spec- 
tacle— "The Witches' Kitchen." Miss Terry re- 
turns to her part of Marcaret with renewed 
freshness and vigour, and endows its more 
pathetic passages with the charm of her facile 
and spontaneous sentiment We are glad to hear 
that tne favourite actress is really restored to a 
substantial measure of health. During her ab- 
sence Margaret has been played with singular 
winsomeness by Miss Emery, one of the very few 
young actresses whom the public could have 
enjoyed in a r6le above all things innocent and 
sympathetic. 

It has been given to Mr. Edward Terry to re- 
store prosperity to the Olympic Theatre. After 
a long provincial tour, where he has met with 
more recognition than has hitherto been offered 
■to him out of London, Mr. Edward Terry has 
taken up his quarters at what may lately have 
been regarded as the scene of a forlorn hope, and 
has made a distinct success with " The Church- 
warden." " The Church wai'den " is not a high 
comedy, and Mr. Terry is not a high comedian ; 
but the piece is amusing, the actor sympathetic, 
and the one is fitted to the other. Moreover, 
Mr. Terry, unlike certain other illustrious actors, 
iB not content with the assistance of " ma femme 
et quelques poup§es." Indeed, neither "ma 
femme " nor the "poupees" are on the scene at 
all ; but there is a good all-round company, at 
the head of which may fairly be said to oe that 
experienced player, Mr. J. Q. Taylor, and that 
excellent and not sufficientlv highly rated " char- 
acter actor," Mr. Alfred Bbhop. 

Wb are informed that Miss Grace Latham, Mr. 
W. Peel, and their supporters in the "Little 
Comedies' Company," have returned to town for 
the season, and are playing as usual in a semi- 
private way, chiefly at large houses. It is the 
toshion now-a-days to call a company after the 
piece or pieces in which it appears ; and to some 
therefore, who know the " Little Comedies " 3f 
Mr. Julian Sturgis for the amateur stage, it may 
seem that Miss Latham and her friends appear in 
these aimable productions. That is not the case, 
however, llie "Little Comedies' Company" 
represents in chief some of the brightest adapta- 
tions from the French — very witty and delicate 
proverhes and the like. 

Next week is appointed for the production of 
Mr. H. R. Jones's new serious comedy, which suc- 
ceeds "Jim the Penman" at the Haymaiket 
Theatre. 



MUSIC. 

MUSICAL BOOKS. 

From Mozart to Mario. By Dr. L. Engel. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) I^m the famous 
oomposer of ** Don Giovanni " to the star singer 
— but not by the quickest route. No : our author 
takes his time, and wanders down any side 
path that for the moment attracts him. It is 
not a history that he is writing. He is only 
giving his '' reminiscences of huf a century." 
Sometimes he is serious ~ or, even as he himself 
thinks on one occasion, too serious ; but for 
the most part he is a pleasant companion — now 
telling a lively tale, now a bit of scandal, now 
making a good or a bad pun. Like Lord 
Byron, he is apt to digress, and is constantly 
obliged to say: "Now, to our theme." It is 
necessarv, indeed, from time to time, to look at 
the heading of the chapter or article to recall 
the subject. 
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Dr. Engel is somewhat prone to exaggera- 
tion. The story of Auber composing and 
writing out a new overture for his opera ** La 
Sir^ne '' in less than three hours must be taken 
cum grano salts. Very few of Mozart*s composi- 
tions were published during his lifetime, yet 
Dr. Engel says : " Although he died at thirty- 
five years, he published no less than six hundred 
and twenty-four grand works, and left two 
hundred and ninety-four unpublished." And 
about this same musician it is, as the French 
say, un peu trop fort to assert that he ** never 
condescended to a crude or vulgar bar.'' 

If the articles on Kossini and on Adelina Patti 
show our author at his best, the article on 
Wagner shows Mm at his worst. We do not for 
one moment complain because he objects to 
Wagner's art-theory, and to most of his music. 
Heaven forbid that all men should hold the 
same opinions on this or on any other question ! 
What is objectionable is the mode in which he 
distorts facts. He is perfectly free to think 
what he likes about the *' Nieblung's Bing " ; 
but he should not say that Wagner's duos are 
*' never pieces of music where two voices are 
singing together," or that the work lasts during 
four evenings ** without a duo or trio, i.e.. 
without any concerted music." These, and 
others which we cannot stop to quote, are 
indeed strange misstatements for a man to 
make who informs us that he has studied the 
orchestral score, heard the work three times, 
and read fifty-two volumes referring to the 
subject. In reference to orohestrfu scores, 
Dr. Engel tells us in his Schumann chapter 
how an orchestral composition should be 
written down, viz., ** Write the part of each 
instnunent at once, and in ordinary sequence 
the instruments imder each other, until the 
whole score is ready." He may have read the 
score of the ** Bing " in somewhat similar 
fashion, and hence failed to discover any con- 
certed music. 

Dr. Engel has, in some instances, to rely upon 
the testimony of others, but of most of the 
musical celebrities mentioned in his volumes he 
is able to speak from personal acquaintance. 
He used to meet Auber on the Boulevards, he 
was intimate with Berlioz, and for pointine 
out some mistakes in the score of '* Bomeo and 
Juliet" received from the composer a fully 
corrected copy with the words •* Souvenir 
admiratif ' ' inscribed on the title page. He dined 
en famille at Bossini's house, and he visited 
Yerdi at Sant' Agata. And so we nught go 
on to show that he walked and tidked with manj 
others of the great musical men of the century 
Whatever may be his faults, therefore, he i*' 
seldom dull, for he has pasted his life in good 
company. We have spoken about his unfairness 
to Wagner, and we observe the same spirit in 
his treatment of Liszt both as composer and 
pianist. He speaks of his pianoforte concertos 
as unpleasing and unmusical. We agree with 
him so far as No. 2 is concerned, but surel> 
those epithels are scarcely appropriate to No. 1 
in E fiat. He compares Tnalbierg and Liszt 
as pianists ; but while admitting the ffenius ot 
the latter, he tries more than once in his boo^ 
to make us look at him as little more than a 
charlatan. Liszt had his faults as a player, but 
at his best we fancy he must have been worth a 
dozen Thalbergs. J. S. SnEDiiocK. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Descriptive Account of the Guildhall of the 
City of London. By J. E. Price. (Pre- 
pcured by Authority of the Corporation.) 

This splendid yolume contains an elaborate 
account of the Guildhall as it now stands, 
interwoTen with descriptions of the earlier 
buildings which it has replaced, and of the 
chief historical events associated with this 
ancient seat of municipal goyemtnent. We 
know that no city is in possession of such a 
complete library of archives as that which 
has been collected during the last six cen- 
turies in the record-rooms of the City of 
London, and that '^ there are no traditions 
more illustrious than those which cluster 
around the Gaildhall." The muniments of 
the City have been freely used in the present 
Tolume to elucidate the history and tra- 
ditions connected with these venerable build- 
ings ; and the volume is enriched with a great 
nnmber of facsimiles of charters, maps, and 
rare topographical drawings and prints. The 
work appears to have originated in a 
motion of the Lord Mayor in 1882 that, 
haring regard to the structural iterations 
which were then about to take place, the 
Library Committee should take plans and 
drawings of such portions of the buildings as 
it might be desirable to preserve among the 
archives of the corporation. The matter was 
referred to a deputation which included Mr. 
Alderman Staples, who has taken throughout 
a warm interest in the progress of the work ; 
aad this deputation employed Mr. H. Hodge 
to prepare plans and drawings of the 
buildings which were to be removed to make 
n>om for the new council-chamber, and of 
all such ancient remains as might be dis- 
coTered in the course of the excavations. It 
Iiaring afterwards been determined to pull 
down the Court of Aldermen's room, Mr. J. P. 
Snwlie was invited to make detailed water- 
colour drawings of both rooms. Meanwhile, as 
it bad been resolved to publish a historical 
description of the Guildhall in connexion 
witb the work already undertaken, an 
application was made to Mr. J. E. Gardner 
!or permission to select drawings and prints 
^rom his valuable collection to be copied as 
^lTtber illustrations. This request was at 
once granted, and facsimiles of the works 
selected are included in the volume before us. 
Mr. Price points out in a valuable preface, 
^m which these details are taken, that a 
iBere architectural description of the building 
nugbt have occupied but a few pages ; but 
the true history of the Guildhall is the 
events by which it is connected with an 
ancient and powerful corporation. "The 
Bturing episodes, religious, political, and 
"(Kaal, with which the hall has been associated 



for many centuries, clothe it with a far 
deeper interest than could any mere technical 
description of its walls or the masonry, painted 
glass, and sculpture with which it is adorned." 
It was not the editor's purpose to prepare an 
exhaustive history, which would have re- 
quired the labour of years applied to the 
letter-books, journals, and repertories that 
are preserved in a complete series commencing 
in the thirteenth century, not to mention the 
stores of valuable information which, as he 
tells us, are "hidden in the rolls of the 
Hustings Court." He has rather selected as 
his model John Stow, the prince of tailors and 
antiquaries, |who collected and accumulated 
" as much as time and energy would allow," 
being conscious, nevertheless, that future 
students were, in any case, being guided to 
stores of information which but for his useful 
labours might have remained unknown. We 
learn also from Mr. Price that the delay 
which occurred in the completion of the work 
was due to a disastrous fire, by which the 
sheets already printed and parts of the manu- 
script material were destroyed, this accident 
rendering it necessary for part of the work to 
be re- written, and for the whole of the illus- 
trations to be re-engraved. Thanks, however, 
to the liberality of the Corporation in forward- 
ing their well-chosen enterprise, all difficulties 
were at last surmounted, with a result which, 
as it must be allowed, is creditable to all 
parties concerned. 

Among the most interesting documents of 
which facsimiles are introduced is the de- 
scription of the lands belongiag to the Chapter 
of St. Paul's in the early part of the twelfth 
century. This record was discovered a short 
time ago by the present Deputy-Keeper of the 
Records while engaged in the work of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. It con- 
tains much earlier information as to the 
division of the city into wards, and as to the 
jurisdiction of the aldermen, than anything 
which has hitherto been published, together 
with many other carious particulars about the 
ownership of land in the neighbourhood of 
the Guildhall at that early date. Several of 
the entries relate to the ancient division of 
London into a number of territorial sokes or 
manors, making up an aggregate district 
which was governed and administered like an 
ordinary county before the municipal system 
was fully developed. Mr. Coote used to 
maintain the somewhat romantic opinion that 
London was never organised upon any Teutonic 
model, but was through tdl its history ruled 
by a municipal corporation which had de- 
scended, with hardly a change, from the time 
when Britain was a Roman province. What- 
ever may be said of such a theory, as applied 
to some continental cities, it must be admitted 
that there is no positive evidence of any kind 
which can be adduced to support it in the case 
of London, or any other English city or 
town. London was a place of great import- 
ance during the occupation of this country by 
the Romans. It was certainly the seat of the 
provincial treasury, and was probably the 
residence of some of the higher civil officials ; 
but we know nothing of its history during the 
period between the first victory of the Eoglish 
invaders and the time when we find it par- 
celled out like a shire into a number of private 
estates and territorial htinchises and juris- 
dictions. Whatever can be urged in support 



of Mr. Coote's theory is very carefully col- 
lected in the introductory part of the work 
before us. 

The site of the Guildhall in the Early 
Norman period is fixed by a comparison of 
several interesting documents, of which some 
are apparently now for the first time pub- 
lished. The oldest building seems to have 
been erected in Alderm anbury, close to the 
site of the existing hall. About the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century the old hall was 
found to be inadequate for the growing needs 
of the citizens, and a new building was com * 
menced in the mayoralty of Thomas Knowles. 
According to Eabyan's Chronicle, this took 
place in the year 1411, though the exact date 
is disputed. " In this year was ye Guylde 
halle of London begon to be newe edyfied, and 
of an olde and lytell cotage made into a fayre 
and goodly house as it nowe apperyth." The 
citizens appear to have found great difficulty 
in raising the necessary funds for the work. 
The editor has inserted copies of several old 
views of London which will give his readers 
a very good idea of the appearance of the old 
hall, with its high-pitched roof and turrets, 
or lanterns, and gables at either end. This 
building was almost wholly consumed in the 
Great Fire of 1666. Mr. Price cites a curious 
painting, which represents the fire as seen 
from Greenwich, showing about one-third of 
the roof as then left standing. Another 
account is extracted from Vincent's work 
called God's Terrible Voice in the City. On 
that night, says the diarist, spea^g of 
September 4, 1666 : 

** the sight of Gbildhall was a fearful spectacle, 
which stood the whole body of it together in 
view for several hours together after. tiie fire 
had taken it, without flames (I suppose because 
the timber was of such solid cake}, in a bright 
shining ooale, as if it had been a Palace of Gold 
or a great building of bunushed brass." 

Richard Blome describes the rebuilding of the 
hall. The various rooms and offices were 
appropriated to the same places as before; 
but the walls were considerably raised, and 
the whole building was made ^^ much more 
regular and loftier and more substantially 
built." The correctness of this account 
appears by the report of the architects who 
reported on the designs for the new roof 
which were prepared in 1864. The oldest 
part of the building, as it now exists, is the 
crypt, which forms the western portion of 
its substructure. This is regarded as belong- 
ing possibly to the first half or second 
quarter of the fourteenth century. A full 
account of the crypts is followed by a de- 
scription of the chapel and of Blackwell Hall, 
which formerly abutted upon it towards the 
south ; and there is also an extended history 
of the library and the various court-rooms, 
and of the great hall as it now appears, with 
adequate notices of the giants, and of the 
more remarkable trials, banquets, and pageants 
which have taken place at the Guildhall ia 
recent times. Chaulbs Elton. 



She. By H. Rider Haggard. (Longmans.) 

As Mr. Rider Haggard has dedicated his new 
romance. She, to his present reviewer, he has 
made it impossible for his friend to notice the 
book in any journal where signed names do 
not put the reader on his guaid against ** the 
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personal bias." I might review it as Cole- 
ridge's friend did the apple dumplings, 
" Them's the jockeys for me.'^ For She \a ^ 
book of which it is hard to give any bnt a 
personal or subjective estimate. There are 
stories wMch, like the murder applauded by 
Toad in the Hole, yon can safely '* recom- 
mend to a friend." One would need to 
know the friend very well before recom- 
mending to him She. Nothing, says George 
Eliot, is more destructive to friendship than a 
dijfferenoe of taste in jokes. But a difference 
of taste in novels is nearly as apt to poison 
affection. I have acquaintances to whom I 
dare not mention Thackeray, others with 
whom SuckUberry Finn is a tabooed subject, 
and one who does not like Pickwick/ The 
peace cannot possibly bo kept with some 
otherwise excelient men when these apples 9t 
literary discord are thrown on the table. 
One forebodes that She will set friend against 
friend and sister against sister. People are 
pretty sure either to admire She very hotly, 
or to condemn the fair enchantress with 
extraordinary vigour. Almost all works of 
fantasy provoke these differences, whether 
the fsoitasy be funny, like Mr. Anstey's, or 
supematunl, like the Beleaguered Cfity, or 
<< beyond the bounds of explored Romanti- 
cism," like the poems of Baudelaire (according 
to Sainte-Beuve), and like She, People will 
swear by these performances or will denounce 
them, and you cannot tell beforehand what 
line anyone will adopt. To myself The 
Beleaguered City seems a work of actual 
genius, moving in fresh fields of the imagina- 
tion; to other readers it appeared like the 
mere maunderings of a chimaera hombinans in 
vacuo. But one should have some reason for 
the opinion that is in one ; and I will briefly 
say why I like She, without attempting to 
make proselytes, or predicting that readers of 
the AcADSMT will like it. 

The book is a legend, not a novel ; and the 
action, which begins about 250 b.c, ends the 
day before yesterday. Amenartas, a lovely 
Egyptian lady, fled from the Egypt of the 
tlurd century with her Greek husband, 
Kallikrates, the most beautiful of men. They 
came, off the East Coast of Africa, to a race 
who *^ put pots on the heads of strangers," 
and there met a lovely white woman, dowered 
with life and beauty that do not die. This 
woman, Ayesha, loved and, in jealousy, slew 
Kallikrates. Amenartas escaped, wrote out 
the history on a potsherd, and bequeathed it, 
with the duty of revenge, to her son. The 
potsherd was handed down from one to 
another, till it reached Leo Vincey, a young 
Cambridge man. The family of' Confucius, 
by the way, is even older than Vincey's, so 
Gibbon declares. Yincey and his friend 
Holly, a learned don (with a style by no 
means donnish) achieve the adventure. They 
reach the ancient city of Xor, and find 
Ayesha, lovely as ever, dwelliiig in the 
catacombs of a mighty civilised race that fell 
— as mysteriously as the central American 
peoples fell — ^before the rise of Egypt. 

Of oourse, all this, as a sporting writer 
said about the reading of Paradise Lost from 
beginning to end, ** is impossible and not to 
be done." But the more impossible it gets, 
the better (to my taste) Mr. Haggard does it. 
The conception of an undying character is 
older than Herodotus. Wandering Jews, 



Salathiels, and the like, populate the realms 
of fiction. But Ayesha — '* She who is to 
be obeyed " — does not resemble them. The 
miracles she can work ; as when she lays her 
hand on her rival's dark hair, and leaves the 
snow-white score of three fingers on her 
locks, or when the flames follow and fall 
with her lowered and lifted arms, are a new 
kind of miracles. Her despair as she watches 
by the life-like embalmed corpse of her lover, 
Eallikrates, dead for two thousand years — 
moves me like few scenes in fiction. The 
whole story is an allegory of the immortality 
of love, which death cannot destroy, nor the 
force of fire abolish it. Mr. Haggard's prac- 
tical knowledge and experience of savage 
life and wild lands, his sense of the 
mystery and charm of ruined civilisations, 
his appreciation of sport (especially with big 
game), his astonishuig imagination, and a 
certain vraisemhlanee, which makes the most 
impossible adventures appear true (to a 
reader of sympathetic fancy), these are the 
qualities a man admires in She, if he chance 
to admire it at all. Were one to enumerate 
drawbacks to such a reader's enjoyment, it 
might be said that the humour may nit be 
always to his mind, though it is a foil to the 
terrible passages. Again, some of the scenes 
of savagery (as when the pot is made red 
for the stranger, in a kind of Youdou feast, 
and as in the scene of the Black Goat) are 
too awful for many young and old students. 
Ayesha, moreover, discourses, perhaps, at too 
great length; but then she had not met 
educated companions for two thousand years, 
and was full of suppressed conversation. The 
style is that of Alan Quatermain, rather 
than of a Cambridge don, though Holly is 
such an unusual kind of don that this may 
be of slight importance. Against all this a 
reader in tune with his author (for all depends 
on that) will set the scenes in the sculptured 
catacombs, and the vision of moonlight in the 
city of E6r, the dead satellite shining on a 
city long dead, and the pathos of Ayesha's 
last caress. But this, be it reiterated, is the 
sense of a reviewer attached to impossible 
romance, of one who confesses himself ineredi- 
biliuM eupitor^ an amateur of savage life, 
fond of haunting, in fancy, the mysterious 
homes of ruined races, a bdiever, too, in the 
moral of the legend. 

Here is a '^ grown-up " literary estimate of 
She. How it will suit boys experiment 
must declare. Tried on a youth in the 
Middle Fifth the experiment answered rarely, 
bringing peace through a whole day, when 
every form of sport was impossible, and life 
appeared to be '* drawn blank." Anj man 
who is enough of a boy will want to ask : 
" How did Ayesha get to K6r ? " ^nd, *« What 
happened afterwards in Thibet ? A. Lano. 



St, Augustine, and other Poems. By W. 
Alexander, D.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
&Co.) 

It may be an impracticable wish, but, none 
the less, it seems much to be desired that 
those of our divines who possess the poetic 
gift in any measure should endeavour to bend 
their talent into paths of fancy which should 
be less markedly devotional than those which 
it usually haunts. What is wanted is, not 
that they should exclude the religious spirit 



in any way from their poetry ; but that they 
should shake off the clergyman, of whatever 
denomination, if they have the noble ambition 
to survive and take rank among the poets of 
the world. We are led to reflect thus by a 
careful perusal of the volume before iu>, 
wherein, more than once, though to a amaller 
extent than with many writers of dcTotional 
poetry, the tendency referred to appears to 
mar what might otherwise be a true poem. 
Not to rest in generalities, let us turn at 
once to the poem called "A Fine Day in 
Holy Week," the point of which is that there 
seems to be eomething jarring in nature if 
the week which includes Good Friday should 
be guilty of a day of sunshine. Happily for 
man, a Power which is greater than any of us 
is more merciful than the poet would be. 
Dr. Alexander tells us that, if he might 
choose, during Passion week 

'* day and night there should be one alow 
raining, 
With mournful plash, upon the moor and moss,'* 

and so on. There is a semi-morbid tone in 
piety like this, which seems to be largely a 
result of the special training of the clergy and 
of the anniversary celebrations of the Church. 
There is the feeling oozing, as it were, 
through all the stanzas of the poem, that 
there is too much happiness in the world — ^at 
all events at certain seasons. In fact, we 
hold that the sentiment is unconsciously 
mediaeval, speaking from the age of monastic 
contemplation, not breathing the spirit of 
modem activity. Pace the clergy, depression 
is not to be cultivated so often as it can show 
that it is founded on a pious sadness. Space 
is wanting to illustrate our opening remarks 
from other poems in this volume. It will bo 
enough fearlessly to lay down the dogma 
here that the best poetry is that which 
appeals to man as man — ^to that residue 
within us which is left after individual bias 
and individual peculiarity have been put on 
one side. A Herbert and a Eeble, by their 
self-imposed limitations, leave the higher 
pedestids in the poetic pantheon to others of 
wider range. 

But Dr. Alexander is modest, almost to a 
fault, with respect to his own productions ; 
and, in the tenderly graceful proem to his 
verse, exhibits a self-dissatisfacUon which is 
not far from being in itself a form of great- 
ness. We have no wish to give him the 
little pain which ''a whiff of sarcasm" 
might bring ; but would only put his volume, 
wi&i the coldness of impartiality, into the 
scales of criticism, to test its literary weight. 
Thus tested, it seems to us that wh^re he has 
been apparently least ambitious he has suc- 
ceeded most — ^that his tributary verses to 
archbishops, bishops, and earls must all do 
obeisance to the few simple and beautiful 
lines entitled an <' Epitaph on Agnes Jones ; 
Buried in Fahan Churchyard." 
'* Alone with Christ in this seqaestered place, 
Tby sweet soul learned its quietude of grace, 
On sufferers waiting in this vale of ours, 
Thj gifted touch was trained to higher powers ; 
Therefore, when death, O Agoea ! came to thee — 
Kot on the cool breath of our lake-like sea, 
Bat in the workhouse hospital's hot ward, 
A gentle helper with the gentle Lord ;— 
Proudly as men heroic ashes claim, 
We asked to have thy fever- stricken frame. 
And lay it in our grass beside our foam, 
TiU Christ the Uealer caU His healers home." 

In reading these lines one cannot but wish 
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that Br. Alexander had sought his inspiration 
more often where Wordsworth so often found 
it — among the lowly and ohscure of earth. 
Ve do not know who Agnes Jones was ; but 
that fact makes half the beauty of the poem. 

Of the longer pieces in this volume, in- 
cluding the poem which gives it its title, 
perhaps the one which is most likely to be 
popular with readers of the collection is 
**The New Atlantis." There is an easy run 
in this composition and much of contemporary 
interest, which is heightened for those who 
have studied Francis Bacon's unfinished 
romance of the same name. Oar p)et's 
New Atlantis is Oxford as idealised in vision 
in 1845, the days when the Oriel common- 
Toom gave the university its prevailing tone. 
That tiie ideal ** More reverent Science, Faith 
by far more brave " has not been realised is 
owing to the fact that an age of criticism 
keeps open the feud between the two ; and 
after forty years, in 1885, the bishop sadly 
oonf esses : 

'' But for the New Atlantis— for the Chuioh 

Where faith and knowledge heart-united 
dweU- 
I think it lies far off bejond our search, 
Enfolded by the Hills Delectable." 

Br. Alexander does not apportion the blame 
for this state of things ; but it would seem 
that in a seat of learning, of all places in the 
world, faith should be brave, in the belief 
that nothing which is true in the discoveries 
of science can hurt what is true in the creeds 
of faith, and should realise that it has no 
power of itself to decide what is and what is 
not true in sach discoveries. 

We cannot do justice here to the many 
beauties of language and expression which 
are to be found throughout Dr. Alexander's 
poems. Anyone who did not know him by 
reputation could see at once that they are the 
work of love of a richly cultivated mind, 
some of the sonnets being especially graceful. 
In these days, when everybody writes in the 
sonnet form, it is not easy to attain a dis- 
tinctive position of excellence in this kind of 
verse ; but we think that Dr. Alexander has 
succeeded in doing so more than once. There 
is something of the spirit of Mrs. Browning 
in his sonnets, especially in the first of '* Two 
Sonnets from the Old Testament "; but there 
is also a flavour which is original and aU 
their own, though we should like many of 
them better if they did not end with the 
rhymed couplet, which should be epigrammatic 
to be effective. A Shakspere may ignore the 
model of form furnished by the Italians ; but 
it is seldom that anyone else can dispense 
with their guidance in such a matter and not 
suffer. While we are speaking of rhymes 
(" rimes," we should like to call them), let 
us say that he would be a public benefactor 
in his humble way who would give to the 
world an English Eimdrio. Poets would then 
see at a glance how undesirable it is to put 
the usual name for Deity at the end of a line, 
for it has so few words that rhyme with it. 
Byron's splendid sonnet on **Chillon" is 
almost spoiled by the difficulties attendant on 
the management of this rhyme. '' Worn as 
if thy cold pavement were a sod " is the one 
weak line in it, and Dr. Alexander is con- 
stantly putting himself into the same trap. 
The eye catches the capital letter of the sacred 
n^mei and at once we know that *< trod '' and 



'' sod " are close at hand, varied occasionally 
with * * broad " and " road." This is * * nudam 
exhibere," not '^celare artem." It stands 
to reason that where the choice of rhymes is 
so limited the thought in the mind of the 
poet must constantly be cramped to fit its 
prison-house. 

Of the two poems which lead off the 
volume — *^ St. Augustine's Holiday " and 
** An Old Volume of Sermons," both written 
in the six-line stanza employed by Camoens 
in the Lusiad — we greatly prefer the 
latter, as being a better work of art and 
treated with a deeper sense of unity. '^ St. 
Augustine's Holiday " produces a sense 
of confusion and disjointedness, though its 
different sections are poetically treated ; while 
this feeling is absent in reading *'An Old 
Volume," though, when the reader is told 
that it deals with the two interpretations of 
'* The Song of Songs," he can easily imagine 
that there is a begging of the question here 
and there, if St. Bernard is the interpreter. 

Poet recalls poet, and there are the usual 
reminders in this volume. We believe that 
they are purely accidental in almost every 
case, or, at aU events, the flavour only, and 
not the body, of other poetic vintages — 
Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, and Ciough. We 
say, in almost every case, for in reading 
** The Birthday Crown," we thought that 
Collins's '* To Evening " had slipped into Dr. 
Alexander's volume, with the uncommon 
metre — the commencing '^If aught of," and 
the ** brede " ; but only the metre remains 
after the first stanza, the rest goes off on an 
independent road. 

We have no space to deal with the poems 
referring to the late Princess Alice (for whom 
Dr. Alexander evidently had a very high 
regard), and the many other efforts incor- 
porated in this volume. Some of them — 
** Withered Laurel Leaves," he calls them — 
are Oxford prize poems, by himself and his 
son, Mr. E. J. Alexander. The fetters im- 
posed by a set subject are of a nature to debar 
criticism in most cases. If we were asked to 
give a summarised opinion, we should say that 
the Bishop of Derry's verse is strong in the 
power of expression, but lacking in the 
higher flights of fancy, which is to say that 
he has sipped Hippocrene, but not drunk 
deeply of the waters. How many poets in 
any one generation have done as much ? 

HeSBBBT B. OlBBOD. 



Ifan^s Knowledge of Man and of God. The 
Donellan Lectures 1884-5. By R. T. 
Smith* ( Macmillan. ) 

It is but^ rarely that a series of English 
''Foundation Sermons" is found to possess 
permanent value. Whether we ascribe it to 
the narrow scope of the founder's wish, or 
to the selfish and petty considerations which 
too often determine the choice of the electors, 
or to the peculiarly stagnant conservatism of 
English theology, the fact remains the same. 
The average Bampton, Hulsean, Boyle, or 
Donellan lecture — exeeptU excipiendis — is a 
semi-animate production, and excites but an 
evanescent and languid interest. Like the 
feeble offspring of feeble parents, its vitality 
is often exhausted in the mere act of par- 
turition ; and, if haply it should survive the 
throes of deliver^f it has hut a rickett^ 



existence, and is speedily consigned to the 
abode of its similarly short-lived brethren in 
the limbo of oblivion. Occasionally, how- 
ever, though with a rarity which emphasises 
the rule, we have in a foundation lecture a 
work of permanent worth; and this high 
award must in my judgment be given to the 
Donellan lectures of Dr. R. T. Smith. 

With a keen, but unusual, insight into his 
own special qualifications, as well as the 
method, style, and scope best befitting his sub- 
ject, he has chosen his theme and handled it 
with equal dexterity and success. Briefly put, 
his subject is the analogy that exists between 
our knowledge of man and our knowledge of 
God. The question is one of considerable 
interest, not only to theology, but to philo- 
sophy as well ; and Lotze in his Mierocosmos 
has treated its manifold philosophical aspects 
in a way that leaves little to be desired. We 
need scarce add that it has in some form or 
other occupied the human mind since men 
first began to reason; but the particular 
merit of Dr. Smith's lecture consists in its 
fresh and vivid, yet cautious and philosophical, 
restatement of the whole subject. The lec- 
turer starts from his own self-consciousness 
(the Ego), and properly, inasmuch as all 
theological and philosophical investigation 
should begin, like charity, at home. He 
finds in himself, and is induced to extend to 
other men, a composite entity or quality, 
which is known as personality. I confess I 
am not wholly satisfied with his treatment 
of this abstraction. He evolves it too entirely 
from his own self-consciousness, and thus 
narrows and anthropomorphises its sig- 
nificance as to make it difficult of appli- 
cation to other beings than man. This 
is undoubtedly an error on the part of a 
philosophical theologian. Surely what we 
intend by personality is eharacUry as indicated 
by aspect, conduct, and especially volition 
(character in operation) ; and that this is the 
commonly received sense of the English term 
is shown by the fact that we usually designate 
intense personalities or forceful volitions by 
the phrase strong characters. Taken in this 
sense, the laws of nature, the manifested 
designs and tendencies of the physical world, 
are as undeniable evidences of personality as 
the behests of a human despot; and it is 
difficult to shut out from inclusion by the 
term even the deliberately proclaimed volition 
or character-manifestation of beings of a 
lower order than man. This objection, how- 
ever, strikes at the root of a primal, though 
somewhat natural, defect in Dr. Smith's 
philosophical exposition. He fails to keep 
persistently before his mind the trath that in 
his relation to Gt)d man must be taken not 
wholly by himself, but in inseparable con- 
nexion with his environment. So far from 
complicating the problem, this consideration 
renders it, in my judgment, immeasurably 
simpler. Dr. Smith, however, readily allows 
and lays due stress on the impenetrable 
mystery contained in man's selfhood or the 
Ego. Eew but profound introspectionists are 
aware how great this mystery is, and how 
ignorant most men are of their own indivi- 
duality. He goes on to show that our know- 
ledge of other men (human persons) is similarly 
limited. Here, as in our diagnosis of self, 
our own consciousness plays an all-important 
part, though it woul4 be too much to s^y 
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that it is the cause of the personality of 
other men. No douht both interpretations 
are alike so far that we need faith to diagnose 
the personality of other men as well as to 
estimate our own. Probably no man ever 
liy^d who in many conjunctures did not act 
in a manner he was unable to foresee. In 
a word, our knowledge of ourselves, as of our 
fellow men, is partial, though it suffices to 
determine our actions. From these pre- 
liminary considerations the intelligent reader 
will gather how Dr. Smith deals with man's 
knowledge of God. It is derived from man, 
partly from the individual's contemplated self, 
partly from observation of other men ; yet 
though partial and inadequate qmad absolute 
knowledge, it suffices to suggest volitions and 
enforce duties of various kinds. The 
line of argument he pursues is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the titles of the successive lectures. 
The first is introductory. Then follow, in 
order, ** Self -Knowledge," ** Knowledge of 
Man," " We know God through Self-Know- 
ledge," ** We know God in Nature and Man," 
" God Revealed." The argument thus out- 
lined is pursued on the whole with a masterly 
grasp of its subject, a fulness and cogency 
of illustration, and a simple lucidity of style 
which cannot be too highly commended. 

That there are occasional gaps or weak links 
in the chain of ratiocination must be admitted, 
though they are not more than might be 
expected from the difficult nature of the sub- 
ject. To take an instance. Br. Smith does 
not seem to have sufficiently realised the diffi- 
culty — speaking as a philosopher — of demon- 
strating the existence of the Ego wholly 
apart from his perceptions ; nor is euch a 
demonstration, in my humble opinion, abso- 
lutely needed by his argument. Nor, again, 
has he considered sufficiently the inadequacy 
of all spoken language to name, explain, and 
discriminate metaphysical facts and processes. 
Sometimes, too, his illustrations are not happy. 
Thus, when speaking of the form of con- 
sciousness, he endeavours to show its partially 
impersoncd character from the admission of 
a child — "Baby did it." The argument is 
surely not conclusive, inasmuch as the child's 
impersonal mode of expression is to be referred 
to its always hearing itself called " Baby," so 
that the word is a mere synonym for I or 
myself (p. 60). It seems to me that there is 
no traceable stage in human consciousness in 
which the Ego does not exist as a matured 
personality. 

But the excellences in Dr. Smith's lec- 
tures wholly overpower occasional defects. 
He lays stress upon truths completely 
overlooked by the ordinary theologian, 
but apart from which a reasoned theology 
could not be said to exist. Especially cogent 
is his reiterated appeal to the mystery under- 
lying all ultimate truths, whether pertaining 
to man or to God. He rightly maintains that 
it is in this sense of impenetrable mystery 
that the germ of religion consists (p. 176); 
and he thus holds out a hand to reverent ex- 
pounders of science and philosophy, which 
assuredly they will be eager to grasp. No 
less properly he vindicates the right of the 
feelings, as well as of the intellect, to decide 
on complex, questions of human knowledge. 
He has also sufficient discrimination to per- 
ceive that faith, the organ of spiritual con- 
viction, is in final analysis equivalent to the 



probability which in philosophy is enough to 
justify persuasion, though not enough to 
warrant a claim to demonstration ; and, lastly, 
he maintains, with a repetition unhappily too 
much needed by the existing state of theo- 
logical thought in this country, that a devout 
and enquiring suspense is the frame of mind 
best adapted for considering the questions 
which cluster round our finite comprehension 
of the Infinite God. John Owss. 



Persia As It Is. By 0. J. Wills, M.D. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Db. Wills has done most acceptable work in 
giving us a second volume of life and manners 
in Persia. His former book, In the Zand of 
the Lion and Sun^ received so exceptional a 
welcome on all sides, and was so favourably 
remarked upon in the last edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica^ in which were in- 
corporated copious extracts from its pages, 
that the author could not be otherwise than 
encouraged to supplement his useful work. 
That the preceding account did not exhaust 
Dr. Wills's facts is abundantly evidenced by 
the present volume, which, though to a 
limited extent an amplication of the former, 
contains a large amount of fresh information 
on a considerable variety of topics. 

Enough was said in the review of In the 
Zand of the Lion and Sun (Academ?, 
June 23, 1883) to mark our appreciation 
of the vigorous and sympathetic stjle in 
which Dr. Wills records the results of 
his extensive observation; and it need now 
only be observed that the same qualities, 
perhaps even in a more marked degree, 
characterise the present volume, and add to 
it that personal interest without which a 
work of this nature is scarcely more than a 
caput mortuum. To give a taste, however, 
of the book is not so easy a task. Where all 
is almost equally interesting there is some 
difficulty in making the choice. 

As some indication of the scope of the work, 
we may quote the headings of some of the 
thirty-five chapters which form its contents. 
Such are: The Shah of Persia, The Most 
Powerful Man in Persia, The Magistrate in 
Persia, Civil Actions, Marriage, Married Life, 
Medicine, Persian Art and Artists, Sanctuary, 
A Persian Dinner Party, Have we a Policy 
in Persia ? A Persian Prison, Judicial Punish- 
ments, The Annual Persian Religious Drama — 
'* The Taziyah," In a Bazaar, The Jews in 
Persia, Persian Horses, A Christian Tillage 
in Mohammedan Persia, Progress in Persia in 
1886. 

The author answers his own question 
" Have we a Policy in Persia ?" practically 
in the negative, and compaies undisguisedly 
enough English supineness with Eussian 
vigilance, foresight, and vigour; the former 
resulting, as he judges, in the wane or rather 
the complete extinction of English influence 
in that country, the latter in the continued 
growth of Russian influence. This opinion, 
coming from one not only of keen and intelli- 
gent observation, but possessing also from his 
profession unusual facilities of exercising such 
faculty during a long residence in the country, 
is surely entitled to some attention, especially 
as it corroborates the judgment of some of our 



most distinguished authorities on the subject 
Dr. Wills says : 

*' Above all things the Persian is mercenary. 
The Russians know this, and wisely take advan- 
tage of it. . . . For half the sum we are ex- 
pending on the ridiculous mission of Sir Pet^ 
Lumsden we could administer, when needed, a 
very large bribe indeed to the Shah ; and if we 
are to continue to oppose Russia in the East, 
we must not hesitate to employ her own 
weapons. Persia is certainly not une quantitS 
7i^^?i^eaWe in Asiatic politics. On the contrary, 
Persia is the naturaT ** buffer " between Rus- 
sian interests and our own. It is quite tcae 
that the Czar could, by raising his finger, 
occupy Ghilan and Mazenderan, and that the 
inhabitants of those provinces would welcome 
Russian rule ; but the rest of Persia would not 
be so easily swallowed. Vast deserts separate 
the small oases of cultivated groimd, and a 
march even as far as Teheran would not be 
without its difficulties. But the bribe that 
would be most acceptable would be Herat. It 
is a far cry from Persia to England ; and the 
Shah, although impressed with our importanoe 
as a nation ox traders, does not believe in our 
fighting power. Besides, he is under the 
shadow of the Russian eagle; and Russian 
gold weighs more with him than reams of 
diplomatic foolscap. Then Russia not only 
bribes, she decorates. We certainly did give 
the King of Persia the Gurter and his Prime- 
Minister the G.C.S.I. ; but we have passed 
over the Zil-es-Sultan, the most powerful man 
in Persia. The Russians were not so foolish, 
and sent M. Pokhitanoff to confer on him, at 
Ispahan, the Order of the Eagle. . • . Our 
influence in Persia, tiianks to ourselves, is next 
to nothing. . . . We certainly have a oonsul- 
general at Tabriz, a vice-consul at Resht, and a 
resident and consul-general at Bushire; but 
this latter is rather an Indian than an imperial 
official. Our small and constantly changing 
embassy at Teheran is hardly calculated to 
impress the Persian mind save by the magnifi- 
cence of its quarters. . . . England to the Per- 
sian is a mere phrase, Russia a power — a power 
to bow down to and to fear." 

In the chapter on *' Medicine" we may, 
perhaps, perceive a reason why satire is so 
rife at the expense of doctors in Persia. We 
read: 

" The system of medicine in vogue in Persia is 
a pure empiricism. Diseases and remedies are 
divided into two classes, hot and cold: a hot 
disorder being treated by the administration of 
cold remedies and vice versa. Diagnosis is not 
attempted; and if the ailment does not give 
way imder the one class of drugs, the native 
practitioner simply tries the other." 

The author, after a good description of 
"The Taziyah," or Religious Drama, gives us 
the reverse of the medal in a humorous 
account of the burlesque "Taziyah," or 
Comic Drama of Omar. We commend this 
chapter to those who love a good laugh. His 
account of the treatment of the Jews will 
excite indignation. May it be productive of 
an improvement in their condition ! 

Charles Edwasd Wilsoit. 



The League of North and South : an Episode 
in Irish History, 1850-54. By Sir C. 
Gavan Daffy. (Chapman & Hall.) 

This volume is an apologia even more than 
a historical retrospect, though rather the 
apologia of a party than of an individual. 
The author, in a dedication to Hr. Justin 
McCarthy, explains its motive to be the 
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Tindieation of the Tenant-Bight party of 
1852 from being the ''party of Sadleir and 
Keogh," as appears to have been supposed 
and stated by Mr. McCarthy and others. 
That they were not only never members of 
that party, bnt were returned to Parliament 
againBt the earnest remonstrances of its leaders, 
and proved hostile to it when there, is Sir 
C. G. Duffy's contradictory thesis ; and if he 
had confined himself to that single issue, he 
could easily have brought the present volume 
within the compass of a shoii; pamphlet, as 
the citation of a small number of documents 
would have sufficed to establish it. But he 
has rather chosen to record the entire history 
of the movement, thus bringing down to a 
lower date the annals of the political section 
in which he was a leading member, and 
whose story he has already laid, in its earlier 
stages, before the public. 

His aim, then, on the present occasion is 
not merely to dissociate his former colleagues 
from the alleged co-operation of Sadleir and 
Keogh, but to argue for their political fore- 
sight and wisdom, in that they anticipated 
long beforehand the lines which have been 
followed in the Land Acts of recent enact- 
ment. But in pursuing these two objects he 
introduces much contentious matter, forming, 
in truth, the bulk of his volume, and thus 
patting by far the larger and more important 
part of it outside the purview of a non- 
political journal such as the Acaj)B3CY. The 
style is forcible and pithy, though lacking in 
literary finish ; but there are few signs of the 
mellowing infiuenoe which the lapse of more 
than thirty years might be thought likely, to 
exert upon the author's recollections. The 
optimist maxim, '* De mortuis nil nisi bonum," 
is, doubtless, inapplicable to history, one of 
whose most useful functions is to hang great 
criminals in chains ; but the function should 
be discharged with dispassionate calm, and 
exhibit justice, not rancour or vengeance. 
Sir Charles Duffy, however, pursues the 
memories of those whom he reprehends as 
though they were still living antagonists 
whom it behoved him to combat vehemently 
and discredit ineffaceably, in order to destroy 
their power of doing mischief. And, while 
probably no one would desire to appear as 
Sadleir's advocate, it is at least possible that 
champions might be found for the defence of 
others whom he censures. 

There is a great deal of curiously instruc- 
tive information as to the genesis, incubation, 
and early fortunes of the Tenant-Bight move- 
ment to be gathered from these pages ; and 
not the least singular part of the disclosures 
is the light that is thrown upon the relations 
of the clergy and laity to each other in respect 
of their attitude towards it — a remark to be 
limited mainly to the Boman Catholic part of 
the population, for the Protestant minority, 
with the exception of a section of the 
Ulster Presbyterians, took the landlords' 
view of the controversy. The meaning 
of the title given by Sir Charles Daffy to his 
book is that it accentuates the exception just 
named, and tells how the problem of uniting 
men differing in race and creed as do the 
Ulster Presbyterians and the Celtic Boman 
Catholics of Munster and Connaught, often 
alleged to be insoluble, was actually solved 
by Ms party at the date he specifies. How 
i^ an alliance for a common economic purpose 



can be taken as evidence of mutual goodwill 
in other matters is a question which at once 
suggests itself, but which cannot, for reasons 
already assigned, be pursued here. There is, 
however, one recurrent note in Sir Charles 
Duffy's book, as to which a word or two 
may be said, because falling within scientific 
limits and belonging to the domain of political 
economy. It is that the financial and legis- 
lative ideas of the League were inherently 
sound, and that their soundness has been 
demonstrated, as already said, by their con- 
sonance with the actual course of recent 
legislation. It is one thing, however, to 
entertain the warmest sympathy and com- 
passion for the terrible sufferings undergone 
by large masses of the Irish peasantry — 
notably during the yesurs of famine and fever, 
and quite another to devise the best means of 
rescuing them from all probable subjection to 
similar disasters. And one phrase, very early 
in the work, suggests serious doubts as to Sir 
Charles Duffy's competence as an authority 
upon the latter subject. Contrasting the 
position of the Irish agriculturist in Celtic 
times with what it became after the Norman 
conquest, he says : " Under native law they 
were joint owners with the chief of the soil 
of the country, of which they could not be 
dispossessed " ; and then he proceeds to show 
how the new feudal jurisprudence worked 
their ruin. But the hard fact is that the old 
Celtic land law was so ingeniously perverse, 
and so hostile to the interests of agriculture, 
that it is questionable if the wildest French 
theorist living could invent a more mis- 
chievous plan. Not only had the chief the 
right of pasturing his cattle on the lands of 
any member of the sept, who might thus 
£ave no grass left for his own stock, but at 
every avoidance of the chieftainship there was 
a new distribution made of the lands, so that 
there was no security of tenure, and no 
encouragement to make improvements. In- 
deed, so effectually did this code (only two of 
whose hurtful features have been indicated) 
war against property and progress that not one 
town, scarcely one group of dwellings that 
might be fairly called village or hamlet, was 
erected in Ireland till the Norsemen, coming 
with a wholly different land system, set the 
example. It is thus altogether misleading to 
refer back to Celtic times as a golden age 
for the farmer, even if nothing be said as to 
the incessant intertribal blood-feuds, which 
added frequent and destructive forays to the 
list of his perils. There is no ground to 
suspect Sir Charles Duffy of exaggerating 
in any particular the frightful sufferings 
which he tersely describes, but reasonable 
exception may be taken to his enumeration of 
the causes. Ail the blame is laid on the 
landlords and on the government, neither of 
whom can be entitied to full acquittal ; but 
something, surely, must be set down to 
infertile soil, unfavourable climate, density 
of population, imperfect methods of cultiva- 
tion, and lack of capital. These were all 
contributing influences, and especially in the 
wilder parts of Connaught ; but Sir Charles 
Dttffy seems to have modelled his indict- 
ment almost on the lines of the verdict broaght 
in by a Western coroner's jury on the body 
of a man who died in the famine year: 
" Wilful murder against Lord John Bussell." 
It is to be remarked, further, that the 



necessary working of the Land Acts which 
he lauds must involve the extension and 
aggravation of the principal evil which they 
were designed to avert — that of rack-renting. 
For rack-renting, however grievous, was 
sporadic, intermittent, and remediable, under 
the former condition of things. It was 
sporadic, for Mr. Gladstone, in explaining 
the scope of his measure to the House oE 
Commons, admitted that the bad lanllords 
whom it was needful to restrain were only a 
fraction, and did not represent the main body ; 
it was intermittent, because a good landlord 
or agent might, and often did, succeed a hard 
one ; it was remediable, because the landlord 
could at any time forego his claim, whatever 
might be his motive for doing so. But with 
the combination of fixity of tenure and the 
right of sale secured to the tenants, the result 
has largely been already, and must be still 
more so in the future, that only the tenants 
sitting at the time of the Act can derive any 
benefit at all, and their successors will univer- 
sally be worse off than before. The reason is 
that the earth-hunger is so acute in Ireland 
that very high prices are paid for the tenant- 
right— so high that when the interest on the 
money sunk in the purchase is added to the 
rent the sum of the two always amounts to a 
rack-rent ; and the point to be especially noted 
is that the landlord can do nothing to remedy 
or even to mitigate this condition of things, 
because the more lenient he is in his demands, 
the lower he fixes the rent he asks for a 
farm, the higher rises the value of the tenant- 
right, and the larger is the sum which the 
incoming tenant must pay to his predecessor, 
who has in no instance hitherto relaxed his 
own claim, however clear he may be as to the 
lawfulness of refusing to satisfy that of the 
landlord. And another result follows from 
these facts^that the incoming tenant, having 
expended a heavy sum for the goodwill of 
his new holding, has no capital wherewith to 
stock or work it, so that it must needs become 
less productive, and further impoverish a 
country already in sore straits for lack of 
transferable wealth. So true is it that a 
famous sentence banishing political economy 
to Jupiter and Saturn has not secured that 
deportation. 

It is thus at least arguable that the 
economic question has by no means been even 
tentatively settled, and may need to be re- 
opened from the beginning, if for no other 
reason than that the Land Acts, even on the 
best construction of them, have not touched 
the condition of the farm-labourers, whose 
sufferings have always been more continuous 
and severe than those of the far smaller class 
of tenants, and who are likely to find little 
advantage in the change of employers involved 
in the disappearance of the old stamp of land- 
lords ; for the small farmer in all countries is 
a penurious and exacting employer, having 
little margin left after the necessary expenses 
of his own family have been met, and less 
inclination to bestow it on his labourers. 

BlCHABD F. LltTLEDA.LE. 



La Bihliotheque da\Vatican an XVI Steele. 
By Eugene Miintz. (Paris: Leroux.) 

This graceful volume is the third of a series 
called " La petite Biblioth^que d'Art et 
d'Arch6ologie," which is being issued under 
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the supervision of M. de Konchaud, the 
director-general of the national museums of 
France. 

M. Eug. Muntz is well known as one of 
the ablest living Freoch writers on mediaeval 
art, and especially as the author of what is, 
perhaps, on the whole, for combined merit 
of text and illustratioD, the best account of 
the life and works of Baphael. His present 
book on the Vatican library is compiled with 
great care from a number of existing docu- 
ments, some of which are in part printed 
by him. Unfortunately this sketch of the 
growth of the great papal library is limited 
to the first half of the sixteenth century, and 
does not give any account of its real founda- 
tion by Sixtus IV. (1471-14«4), in whose 
time the Vaticm library contained 3,650 
volumes, mostly valuable MSS., while the 
catalogue made about thirty years later, under 
Leo X., only numbers 4,070, an increase 
of little more than four hundred volumes. 
However, though Julius II. (1503-13), the 
nephew of Sixtus IV. and Leo X. (1613-21), 
did not seriously increase the number of 
books in the library, yet they did much to 
create better accommodation both for books 
and readers ; and, it should be remembered 
that the comparatively few volumes which 
were added by these popes were mostly M8f^ , 
illumioated in the most magnificent aod costly 
way, or in many capes rare codices of great 
antiquity and textual authority. Moreover, 
in the early years of the sixteenth century, 
much was done to preserve the library from 
loss or injury by the introduction of stringent 
rules with regard to the lending of books 
and the time during which the borrower was 
allowed to keep each volume. A papal brief, 
8uh annulo pucaioris^ issued by Julius II., is 
quoted by M. Miintz. This threatens with 
the ** greater excommunication'' all who 
should remove books without due authority 
from the prefect or chief librarian. In many 
cases the borrower had to deposit a pledge for 
the safe return of the borrowed volume. 
Some curious receipts for borrowed books, 
quoted by M. Miintz, mention what the 
pledge in each case was. It is interesting 
to f^d that this deposit was not a sum of 
money or an equivalent bond, such as is now 
required from borrowers of yalnable MSS. 
from the university library at Cambridge, 
but some valuable object — e.g.^ a silver cup 
or a jewel, which is described in the receipt 
written in the list of borrowed books. When 
the volume was returned, the word restituit 
was written in the margin, and the pledge 
restored to its owner. 

Leo X., who inherited his love of art from 
his Medici ancestors, was an enthusiastic lover 
of MSS. illuminations. Vasari mentions the 
delight with which he examined the minia- 
tures by Lorenzo Monaco and other miniatori 
in the choir books of the convent Degli 
Angeli in Florence ; and Raphael, in his 
wonderful portrait of Leo X., now in the 
Pitti Palace, represents the Pope, with a large 
lens in his hand, about to examine the beauties 
of an illuminated MS. 

It is noticeable that the popes of this time 
treated the Vatican library as their private 
property, and frequently sent fine MSS. as 
presents to important personages. Thus Leo X 
presented to Henry VI 11. of England, ** the 
defender of the faith/' after tus literary 



attack on Luther, a very valuable T$xtu% of 
the seventh century, written in gold letters 
on vellum, stained with the gorgeous mnrex 
purple — an almost priceless volume, which 
lately passed into the Berlin library, together 
with the rest of the Hamilton collection of 
MSS., a grievous loss for this country, both 
on account of the intrinsic value of the 
Textui^ and also from its curious historical 
connexion with the Protestant king. 

The extracts from early catalogues given 
in this little book show a very unscientific 
method of classification. The books are 
arranged under heading of their different 
book'Cases ; merely the bare title of each work 
is given, with no date or other indication, 
except the colour or material of the binding. 

Clement VIl.'s Pontificate did little for 
the Vatican library ; and the sack of Rome 
by the Constable de Bourbon's army caused 
the loss of many precious volumes. In his 
native Florence, however, this second Medici 
pope did a good work for the cause of letters 
by installing the great Medici library in the 
convent of San Lorenzo — a collection thence- 
forth celebrated as the Bibliotheca Lauren- 
tiana. Paul III. (1634-49) was one of the 
chief benefactors of the Vatican library, to 
which he added in 1542 a large number of 
the important MSS. which, up to his time, 
had remained in the old papal palace at 
Avignon. He also employed agents to buy 
valuable codices wherever they might he 
found, and had a new catalogue drawn np 
of the enlarged Vatican collection. The zeal 
of Paul III. for literature and for the increase 
of libraries generally is shown by a brief, 
dated 1*^48, in which he urged many priors 
of important monasteries to buy from thirty 
to fifty copies of certain special woiks, the 
sale of which the pope wished to extend. 
The remaining portion of the Avignon library 
was transferred to the Vatican in 1666 by 
Pope Pius V. The catalogue of these is 
printed by M. Miintz as an appendix, his 
main text only bringing the history of the 
library down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Interesting biographical notes are 
added of some of the chief Vatican librarians — 
an ofiSlce which from early times appears to 
have been a sort of sinecure, granted for 
purposes of research to eminent ecolesiastioal 
scholars. J. H. Meddlrtok. 



SOME BOOKS ON THE BULGARIAN 
QUESTION, 
The Struggle of the Bulgariam for National 
Independence under Prince Alexander, Trans- 
latea from the German of Major A. von Hnhn. 
(John Murray.) A notice of this interesting 
work in its original G^man appeared in the 
AoABEMT of June 26, 1886. To describe 
it as a military history of the Servo-Bulgarian 
campaign would be to do its author scant 
justice. It deals with the political develop- 
ment as well as the military successes of Bul- 
garia. He who reads this book will understand 
why the hero of Slivnitza is the beloved of 
Bulgaria. He will also understand why the 
Russians are more disliked in Bulgaria than in 
any part of the Peninsula. ** Manners maketh 
man/' runs the Wykehamist motto, and the 
following is an instance of Eussian manners to 
Bulgarians : 

'* An Eastern Roumelian prefect once repeated to 
me the following 8peech,>bich had been addressed 
to him by a Ruseian consul at an evening partv :— 
*you are a prefect? Veiy well; but I hope 



that yon aie aware that you only hold that 
post thanks to Russia, and that it is your doty to 
coneider yourself a Russian prefect. Ton Bul- 
garians imagine sometimes that we are only here 
on a visit, but you must be made to understand 
that we are quite at home here.' 'And,' added 
the prefect, ' it was not as if the consul had told 
me wis only once ! But whenever he met me, he 
repeated the same thing, so that finally I used to 
get into a state of nervous excitement when I only 
caught sight of him in the distance.' One mnat 
admit that this was not the way to gain the affec- 
tions of the Bulgarians" (p. 13). 

The author also relates how Aksakoff, a leader 
of the Panalavist ParW in Mosoow, told the 
prinoe to his f aoe that mey had nothinff agaiaat 
rdm personally; but that they womd never 
stop aeitating for his fall until they had 
aocomplished it, because he was a (German. 
No wonder Prince Alexander did his beat to 
make of his subjects — ^not Russians, but Bul- 
garians. All that deals with Bulgaria in the 
book before us is admirable, but t£e explana- 
tion of Servia's reasons for declaring war (p. 95) 
is totally inadequate. The oonduct of benria» 
however unjustifiable, was not unnatural. No 
reference is made by Major von Huhn to the 
provocations and insults heaped on the 
government of King Milan by that of Prinoe 
Alexander. The man who, more than any other, 
was responsible for this fratricidal straggle 
is Karaveloff. The Bregowa incident, and 
the protection wall raised by Karaveloff against 
Servian goods, were the logical forerunners of the 
Serbo-Bulgarian campaign. It would be im- 
possible within our limits to give a fair concep- 
tion of Major von Huhn*s book. In its Kngliah 
translation it can command and deserve a wide 
circulation. All should read it who wish to 
ffain a clear view of the vital question of the 
day — Bulg^a for the Bulgarians. 

Au8 BidgariscJier StiirmzeU. Von A. von 
Huhn. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot.) Those 
who have ceased to grumble at the absenoe of 
all style in German prose will find this second 
book by Major von Huhn no less worthy of 
perusal. The author was the oorrespondent of 
the Kdlnieche Zeitung^ and writes almost always 
as an eye-witness. His present volume forma 
a proper complement to ** The Bulgarian Con- 
spiracy " in the Quarttrly, and to Mr. Minohin's 
Growth of Freedom in the Balkan PeninnUa. 
The latter work covers in its chapters devoted 
to Bulgaria the same period as the one under 
review ; but the Eneush correspondent writes 
a terser style, and adopts a much doeer 
method, both in narrative and argnment. 
Those desirous of detail must turn to Von 
Huhn*s book, and a very humourous account 
they will find there of many incidents of recent 
Bulgarian history, notably of '* the menagery 
of M. Nekludoff " (d. 273). It is noteworthy, 
too, that while Mr. Minchin only mentions '* a 
fact " from wluch he ** infers " the oormption 
of the kidnappers, Major von Huhn boldly 
charges one and all with beinff the venal tools 
of Russia. Lord Salisbury s ''conspirators 
debauched with foreign gold *' was not more 
explicit Even for Major Grueff he can find 
no other motive thaneorruption ; and of Major 
Stoyano£^ another of the ]ddnaTC>er8, he 
remarks (p. 66) contemptuously enough : ** Muoh 
he certainly could not have cost: persons of 
his stamp can be bought with much vodki and 
a few roubles.'' The Metropoliton Clenient, 
the arch-conspirator of Bulgaria, is severely 
handled. 

** That this unprincipled and ignorant pleasure 
seeker had any special iofiuence on the con- 
spirators, I do not believe ; but am mudi more 
inclined to the opinion that thev treated him as a 
mere figure -head. M. Nelidoff, the Russian 
ambassador at Constantinople is alleged to have 
said that two-thirds of the money spent in bribeir 
was spent unong the higher Bulgarian clergy ^' 
(p. 68). P 9 . 
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This book poors a flood of light on tlie so- 
called national movement, which resulted in 
the abiucUon of Prince Alexander. The anthor 
quotes from a letter written by Major Qrneff to 
a private friend immediately after his own flight, 
capture, and imprisonment at Timova, to the 
following eflSdct : 

** Onlr one request have we (Benderefi and I) to 
make in the plight we are in. Let them not trans- 
port us to Sofia, for we are certain that, while in 
teaiisit, wa shall be murdered by the mob. In the 
whole of "Bulgaria there Ib only one place where 
our liTes are safe, and that is iu prison " (p. 61). 

Happfly dnrinff the elections no lives were lost, 
except in a village called Dubnitza, close to 
the Maoedonian frontier, where the leading 
Nationalists were murdered by ''the friends of 
Bnssia " (p. 284). This book is so heartily 
Bulgarian, not to say Battenber^r in its tone, 
that it might have been written by an English- 
man, Hung^arian, or Italian. But Bismarck's 
official oomplacency for Russia is probably as 
little appreciated by the cultivated public 
opinio k of Germany, for which the major 
writes, as it is bv the Liberal supporters of 
M. Tisza. In the last chapter we read much of 
the Hungarian prime minister and of Lord 
Randolph Ohnnshill. English readers will 
prefer Major von Huhn when his foot is on the 
Bulgarian soil, and when in a tone, never too 
serious, he tells the tale of the revolution, the 
counter-revolution, the abdication, the election 
tour of General Kaulbars, and his comx^ete 
defeat. Before we close this brief notice there 
is one point to which we should like to refer. 
Englisnmen have never been able to understand 
why so brave a man as Prince Alexander 
abdicated at alL Mr. Minchin states that the 
conditions which the prince is alleged to have 
obtained from Russia, and which were the 
public reasons for his abdication, were that the 
independence of Bulgaria was to be respected. 
Major von Huhn puts this far more clearly. 
He tells us (p. 157) that after the return of 
the prince to Sofia, the Russian consul, 
M. Bogdaroff, made an official call on him in the 
palace. At this interview the consul read to 
the prince a telegram from his ^vemment, to 
the effect that, in the event of Pnnce Alexander 
abdicating, the Emperor of Russia was pre- 
pared to recognise in the fullest manner the 
union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. The 
prince asked for a copy of this telegram, and 
Consul Bogdaroff promised to send it. This 
promise has never been kept. *' After the 
Russian government had secured the abdication 
of the prince, they had not even sufficient com- 
merciu honesty to pay the agreed price." This 
is severe ; but those who now see the Russian 
agents moving heaven and earth to prevent a 
union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia will 
not think it too severe. We have quoted 
enough to show that Major von Huhn writes 
with spirit; and that one of the strangest 
dramas that has ever been acted before an 
European public does not lose in his telling 
of it. 

Der erste Ftir$t von Bulgarien. (Triibner.) 
This small book, which is a translation from the 
Russian, represents the other side of the shield 
to the two preceding. It contains the notes of 
L. N. Soboleff, a general in the Russian service 
and formerly minister-president of Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria. In the spring of 1882 
Prince Alexander paid a visit to Petersburg, 
and (according to Soboleff) begged the Czar 
for his support. Accordingly, General Soboleff 
was named minister-president and minister of 
the interior, and Baron Kaidbars minister for 
war. G^eneral Soboleff informs us that 
immediately on their arrival in Bulgaria, peace 
was restored. This peace was rudely broken 
bv the attempted kidnapping of Prince 
Aiezaoder, followed l)y the reca& to Russia of 



Generals Soboleff and Kaulbars. This fiasco is 
not referred to in the present work ; but it is as 
well to bear it in mind in weighing the judg- 
ment passed on Prince Alexander by those who 
endeavoured to abduct him. This book is an 
able statement of the Czar*s case. The charges 
brought against Prince Alexander are briefly 
as follows. He is accused of extravagance, of 
duplicity, and of Protestant and Catholic 
propagandism. In the spring of 1881 Prince 
Alexander perpetrated his unfortunate coup 
(Titat. General Soboleff charges him witn 
having carried it out without the knowledge 
or sanction of Russia, and with attempting 
to render Russia unpopular by making her 
the scapegoat for a policy she had neither 
approved nor initiated. If this charge were 
true. Prince Alexander would indeed be a false 
man. But is it true ? The coup cTHat was a 
grave breach of the constitution of Timova. 
That cannot be defended. Still it is monstrous 
to argue, as General Soboleff argues, that it was 
the work of Austria and Germany, but not of 
Russia (p. 3). At the very time it was ceuried 
out, a uussian (General Ehrenroth) was Bid- 
p^arian minister of war; and we are assured (p. x.) 
it can be proved by written evidence that the 

Srince's conduct had then the sanction of the 
zar's government. The virtuous protests of 
General Soboleff remind us of the cynical but 
far more sincere exclamation of Prince Dondu- 
koff, when speaking of the constitution of 
Tirnova ; ** Comme vous ^tes naif, mon cher I 
les constitutions, c'est comme les jolies femmes, 
elles demandent qu'sl ^tre violees ! ** The 
charge of extravagance is based mainly on the 
prince's action in the railway question. It is 
well known to all familiar with the Balkan 
Peninsula that the Russian government has 
steadily opposed the construction of railways, 
first in Servia, and subsequently in Bulgaria. 
They do not wish to see Vienna and Constanti- 
nople linked by a . railway. Unfortunately, 
their obstructive policy has proved more suc- 
cessful in Bulgaria than in Servia. The rail way 
has not advanced beyond Sarambey during the 
seven years of Bulgarian independence. The 
prince did not share Russia's hatred of the 
Western powers, and he was anxious to connect 
his capital witi the capital of Servia. For 
daring to hold an opinion of his own. General 
Soboleff lavishes on him charges of corruption 
and peculation. The prince and those who 
agreed with him wished only to exploit the 
country —whatever that may mean. It is 
amusing to observe the indignation of the 
general at the extravagance of the prince's 
government, when one remembers that Bul- 
garia has no national debt, and what the 
national debt of Russia is. The heavy ex- 
penses which the government of Prince 
Alexander was put to by the Philippolis 
Revolution of 1885, and by the Serb cam- 
paign, were entirely met out of a reserve fund. 
This is scarcely consistent with the accusations 
of I he selfish expenditure by the prince of 
national funds upon himself. Passing over 
what is said of persons of lesser note, the 
general, in mentioning the three occasions on 
which he lost control over his temper (p. 88), 
refers to the Prince of Wales. He says that 
Prince Alexander told him in Rustchuk, *' that 
the Prince of Wales had recommended Mosel to 
him," and had advised him to entrust him 
(Mosel) with the construction of the railway. 
This Mosel, *^ an English Jew, went to General 
Soboleff and said to him (p. 90)—* For the mere 
hope that the negotiations are not broken off, I 
am ready to give you at once a cheque for 
£10,000.' '* Every honest man must not only 
pardon but praise the general for losing his 
temper when so insulting a remark was made 
to him. If the charges of extravagance and 
duplicity brought against the prince be vague 
and xm^tisf actory, there is al^splutely not Qne 



tittie of evidence in support of the charge 
brought against him of supporting a Protestant 
and Catholic {sic) propagandism (p. 42). The 
strongest jpart of the general's indictment is the 
deposition of Bishop Meleti of Sofia. Still that 
was the act, not of the prince, but of the 
Bulgarian Synod in 1877. There is much that 
is dramatic in this little book, and nothing 
more so than the conversation between General 
Soboleff and Bishop Gregorios of Rustchuk 

ip. 40-41), The general is a first-rate Boswell ; 
>ut like Boswell, he does not always perceive 
that he records his own discomfiture. ' ' Excuse 
me," remarked the general, " I know no land 
where metropolitan bishops are escorted with 
gendarmes." " But I do.^* ** I not." " That 
utnd is Russia," almost screamed Gregorios. 
Bishop Gregorios has always disbelieved in the 
disinterested aims of Russia towards his own 
country. He has been an anti-Russian 
Bulgarian all his life. He has always thought 
that Russia's real aim was the absorption of 
Bulgaria — the addition of another recruiting 
ground to her vast Empire— the planting of 
another outpost on her march to the *' Czar's 
City" (Constantinople). History will prove 
whether he is right. 

La Dobroudja. Par J. J. Nadan. (Paris : 
Guillaumin.) This littie book of one 
hundred and eighty-two pages is written 
by a Roumanian professor. The Dobratcha (as 
it surely should be spelt) is an instructive 
country. For ethnographical interest it is hardly 
second to the Bukowina. Chapter iii., which 
deals briefly with the various populations, 
should be read by all interested in the question 
of races. The writer, being a Roumanian, 
blinks his eyes to the fact that the most 
numerous group in the Dobratcha is not the 
Tartar, but the Bulgarian. This is shown in 
Mr. Minchin's Growth of Freedom, wheie also a 
novel argument is advanced for XJbicini's deri- 
vation of the word Dobratcha. M. Nacian 
states the different views of travellers 
on the etymology without giving any 
opinion of his own (p. 22). He knows the 
country too well to describe it as a marsh 
(p. 35). The fact is, the soil, like the climate, 
varies much. It may be swampy in the north, 
but it is certainly not so on its southern fron- 
tier. As a patriot he protests against the an- 
nexation of Bessarabia by Russia, '*cet acte 
diplomatique, monstrueux par son iniquite," 
and exclaims that the Dobratcha was far from 
recompensing Roumania for the loss of one 
** des plus belles parties de ses territoires." 
It is impossible within our limits to discuss 
the economical questions raised in the 
fourth and fifth chapters. The navigation of 
the Danube is referred to at some length 
(p. 154-164). Bulgaria may or may not be a 
British interest, but none can deny that the 
free navigation of the Danube is a vital interest 
of Great Britain, possessing as she does 50 per 
cent, of the commerce of the lower Danube 
(p. 161). Austro- Hungary, the p^wer which 
— backed up by Bismarck — wishes to exclude 
our commerce, possesses only one seventh of 
the general tonnage that enters the Danube. 
The author is a staunch opponent of Austro- 
Hungary, and a warm friend of France. EAa 
views of Roumanian prospects in the Dobratcha 
are not rosy. We fear there is only too much 
truth in them. The Dobratcha was a gift of 
the Danai, who tore from her Bessarabia. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

The forthcoming joint work by Sir Richard 
Temple and his son, Capt. R. C. Temple (to be 
published by Messrs. W. H. Allen), will contain 
journals kept by Sir Richard in Hydeiabad. 
Kashmir, Nepal, and Sikkim, Tef erring espe- 
cially to the geo^phy, scenery, co^ditio|l^ and 
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politics of those most interesting parts of India. 
The journals will be accompaDied by elaborate 
introductions by Capt. Temple, embraoiog 
every point noted in them that requires ex- 
planation. The work will be illustrated with 
lithographs in colour, and by black and white 
cuts from drawings by Sir Richard, and also 
by a portrait of Sir Salar Jung and a specimen 
of his handwriting. The maps will be numerous, 
and will in some respects contain information 
that is new, having been very carefully pre- 
pared. It is expected that the work will be 
ready for issue in about two months. 

A NEW work on the Great Seals of England, 
commenced by the late Mr. A. B. Wyon, and 
completed by Mr. Allan Wyon, is announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will be issued in im- 
perial (quarto size, by subscription, and will 
give a history and description of all the great 
seals from the days of Edward the Confessor 
to our own times. The work vnll be illustrated 
with facsimiles of the seals the size of the 
originals. 

About a year ago, as our readers will re- 
member, a scheme was projected to issue a 
series of "Welsh Texts, under the editorship of 
Prof. Bhys and Mr. J. Guenogvryn Evans. 
We now learn that the first volume of the series 
will be in the binder* s hands in a few days. 
The scheme, we are glad to say, has obtained a 
fair measure of support; and of the Patrons' 
Edition but a few copies remain to be taken up 
by subscribers. 

The Shelley Society's first issue this year 
will, it is hoped, be made this month, and will 
consist of four books— (1) The Wandering Jew , 
of which Shelley wrote more than has been 

fenerally thought; (2) A facsimile reprint of 
helley's Address to the Irish People (1812); 
(3) Mr. H. S. Salt's Shelley Primer; (4) The 
pianoforte score of Dr. W. C. Bella's setting of 
Shelley's IIe*Ias. The second issue of books 
will probably be made in March, and will 
comprise (5) a facsimile reprint of Shelley's 
Epipsychidion (1821), with an introduction by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, and a note by Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne; and (6) a facsimile reprint of 
Shelley's Necessity of Atheism (1811), edited by 
Mr. Thos. J. Wise. 

The extraordinary activity of the press in 
Italy during the first half century of its 
existence has been frequently observed as an 
interesting fact; but it has seldom been 
brought so forcibly to the mind of the student 
as in the classified list of Monuments of the 
Early Printers^ one of Mr. Quaritch's cata- 
logues, of which the second part contains the 
section ** Italy," and is on the point of publi- 
cation. Such a development would seem in- 
credible in our own days. Town after town 
caught the enthusiasm of the time. Even in 
out-of-the-way places the typographer estab- 
lished himself or was called in, found protec- 
tion and encouragement from lords and scholars, 
and printed works of the highest importance. 
Books of exceptional value and magnitude, such 
as Murray, and Longman, and Didot, and 
Brockhaus produce occasionally and at intervals 
now, were brought out by hundreds in the 
cities of Italy before ten years had elapsed 
since the introduction of the art. Anyone who 
wants statistics to compare with the history of 
the revival of learning in Italy had better 
examine Mr. Quaritch's No. IL 

A volume on Musical Analysis, by Prof. 
H. C. Banister, will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Bell. It will contain the substance of 
a series of lectures delivered before the Boyal 
Normal College for the Blind. Numerous 
illustrative examples will be given from the 
works of the great composers. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
publish nej^t week three new novels, The World | 



Below, in three vols., by Miss K M. Abdy- 
Williams; For Love or Gold, in two vols., by 
Mrs. Henry Arnold ; and Swifter than a 
Weaver* s Shuttle, in three vols., by Captain 
Gamble, B.N. 

The February number of Scribner^a Magazine 
will contain an article entitled, "The Like- 
nesses of Julius Caesar," by Mr. John 0. Bopes, 
with many illustrations from the author's ool- 
lection. 

The February number of Time will contain 
articles on **The Liberal Union," by Colonel 
H. Hozier; ''English Merchants and Carman 
Traders, *' by Mr. Charles Marvin ; * * Journalism 
in the United States," Fart II., by an American 
journalist; and **Mr. Brown," Part III., by 
Mr. H. Pottinger Stephens. A series of sketches 
on "Doctors and Doctors," by Mr. Graham 
Everitt, will appear from time to time in the 
magazine. 

Capt. Temple has met with more success 
than was anticipated in procuring oompetent 
aid from various parts of the East in the 
editorial department of the Indian Notes and 
Querits, There is hardly any part of the East 
that is now unrepresented, as the following 
list show: S. J. A. Churchill (Persia), W. 
Crooke (North-west Provinces), M. L. Dames 
( Panjab\B. K. Douglas (China), D. W. Fergusson 
(Ceylon), J. P. Fleet (Bombay), G. A. Grierson 
bengal), F. M. Hunter (Aden), D. J. A. 
Hervey (Malacca), J. H. Knowles (Kashmir), 
J. P. Lewis (Ceylon), J. H. S. Lockhart (China), 
E. H. Man (Andaman Islands), W. E. Max- 
well (Straits Settlements), £. Delmar Morgan 
(Central Asia), E. Satow (Siam), B. SeweU 
(Madras), J. Summers (Japan), G. Watt (Eco- 
nomic Products). 

Revue Britannique* Pour la NoeL Contes et 
Becits de tons les pays., (Paris.) We have 
here a refreshing departure from the Christmas 
numbers of which we are tolerably surfeited at 
this season of the year. Instead of the 
'' shilling dreadful " and hastily got up annual 
for show, the proprietors of the Bevue Britan- 
nique give us something wholly new, to which 
many a reader may be glad to return to at 
some future time. The Bevue appears in its 
usual blue cover. Nothing whatever has been 
added by way of outward attraction ; but, in 
addition to the usual criticisms, papers, and 
summaries, we have a most interesting collec- 
tion of stories by writers belonging to various 
nationalities. Austria, Busaia, Spain, GFalicia, 
Cyprus, Bohemia, India, Provence, the Basque 
provinces, lastly, England, furnish their con- 
tingent of stories — all, of course, in a French 
(Iress. The gem, perhaps, of the collection is a 
little story by a Bussian writer named Zyman- 
stei, **Le Juif de Lubartow." The scene is 
laid at Yakutsk, in Siberia, of which we have 
a graphic and moving picture ; and the episode 
is pathetic and poetic in the extreme. A Polish 
Jew, who has reached these wilds after a year's 
journey, seeks out a fellow countryman, as it 
appears at first, on some mysterious errand; 
but it afterwards turns out that the exile only 
wants one thing : to talk of his home, of the 
sparrows that used to crowd on his windowsill 
for crumbs, of the French beans that grew in 
his garden, both, alas ! only memories in t^ese 
birdless, flowerless, awful regions of perpetual 
frost and snow ! Few will to able to read this 
little story without tears. ''Les Cheveux 
d'Or," is a charming little fairy tale from 
Bohemia. *' Jarjaye au Paradis " is a htmiorous 
sketch by the well-known Provencal writer. 
Mistral. An Austrian writer contributes a tragic 
love story with an original motif England is 
represented by an admirable translation of Miss 
Betham- Edwards's little story, ''The Mes- 
sage," which appeared last year in Temple Bar, 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SHE IS MY LADY, O SHE IS MY LOVE I 

No beauty bom of pride my lady hath ; 

Her voice is as the path 
Of a sweet stream, and where it flows must be 

Peace and fertility. 
Who loveth her no tumult hath or pain ; 
Her cloudy eyes are full of bleesM rain— 
A sky that cherisheth ; her breast 
Is a soft nook for rest. 
She has no varying pleasure 
For passion's fitful mood ; 
Her firm, small kisses are my constant food. 
As rowan-berries yield their needful treasiue 
To starving birds : her smile 
Gives life so sweet a style, 
To die beneath its beams would be 
To practise immortality. 



AMOXa THE TOMBS. 

SoMBTiMBs I do despatch my heart 
Among the graves to dwell apart : 
On some the tablets are erased. 
Some earthquake- tumbled, some defaced. 
And some that have forgotten lain 
A fall of tears makes green again. 
And my brave heart can over- tread 
Her brood of hopes, her infant dead, 
And pass with quickened footstep by 
The headstone of hoar memory,; 

Till she hath found 

One swelling mound 
With Just her name writ and h^oved; 
From that she cannot be removed. 

Michael Field. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
(Fisher Unwin) contains several articles of un- 
usual importance. The first plaee is ffiven to 
the warning to Europe wluch the Marquis 
Tseng has left behind on his return to Chuia ; 
it is significantly entitled *' The Sleep and the 
Awakening." Sir Owen Bume, the new member 
of the Indmn Council, gives somedetfidls which 
at this distance of time seem new about the 
proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress. 
Then comes perhaps the most notable paper of 
all, in which Sir Charles Wilson describes the 
influence of the Greeks in Asia, not only along 
the coast, but also within the highlands of the 
interior. Only second in interest, because of 
more limited scope, is the account given by 
Col. W. Kinoaid of *' The Indian Bourbons." If 
tradition can be trusted — for documentary 
evidence seems wanting— there is still existing, 
in a native state of Central India, a famUy 
which claims to be sprung from John Philip 
Bourbon, of Navarre, here vaguely called " a 
member of the younger branch of the family of 
Henry IV.," who landed in Indian circ. 1560. 
By means of a genealogical table, the descent is 
traced to the present day ; and many romantic 
stories are told of the vicissitudes of the familv. 
Lastly, we would mention a scheme for the 
pacification of the Sudan, put forivard by a 
naval officer who has served in the Bed Sea. As 
illustrating the point of view, it may be notioed 
that the writer ascribes the supreme disaster 
directly to the first Suakin expedition. While, 
on the other hand, Sir Gerard Graham, in the 
Fortnightly, prints a telegram from (Gordon 
himself anticipating the best results from the 
defeat of the "rebels" at El Teh. In con- 
nexion with this matter, we may further refer 
to an elaborate paper by Gen. B. E. Colston, 
formerly on the staff of the Egyptian army, whicJi 
is printed in the last Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society. While very severe on the 
strategy of all the so-called Sudan campaigns, 
the writer does full justice to the individuid 
bravery of the combatants on both sides. 

The last number of the 'Political Science 
Quarterly Review oontains articles on the 
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"Putare of BanHng,** by Horace White; 
" Sdentific Socialism, by Herbert L. Osgood ; 
*< Theories of Property,'*^ by Prof. George B. 
Kewoomb; and the oondudiDff article on the 
«« Conflict in Egypt," by Br. Euot Bowen. 



" THE THOUSAND NIGHTS AND A 
NIGHT." 
Snt BiCHABD BuBTOX has this week sent out to 
Bnbscribers the tenth and last volume of his 
Tlumsand NigTUs and a Night It contains some 
fifty pages only of translation, a ** terminal 
essay'* of 140 pages, and a number of indices 
and appendices which swell the total to 532 
pages. 

Jji the 
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terminal essay" Sir Bichard dis- 
cusses first the birthplace and date of the work. 
Following Yon Hammer, he unhesitatingly 
declares for a *' Persian framework, perfunc- 
torily Axabised," the archetype being the 
Hazar A/adnahf or *' Thousand Tales," referred 
to by Al-Mas'Cidi (944 A.D.), of which, un- 
fortimately, no MS. is known to exist. The 
oldest tales, including *' Sindibad, or the Seven 
Wazirs " {not " Sindbad the Sailor "), may date 
from the reign of Al-Mansur, in the eighth 
century A.D. The thirteen tales, occupying 
120 Nights, or less than one-fifth of the whole, 
which are found in all the MSS., may be placed 
in the tenth century ; the latest tales are as 
modem as the sixteenth. As to the author, he 
is unknown for the best of reasons — *' there 
never was one." 

This is followed by a brief history of " The 
Nights " in Europe, which consists mainly of a 
generous eulogy of Ghdland — ** alone he did it." 
Then comes a chapter on ** The Matter and 
Manner." Here we have the beast fable or 
apoloeue referred to an Egyptian, not to a 
Buddhist, source; the fairy tale ascribed 
wholly to the Persians; and a sketch of the 
life of Harun Al-Bashid (otherwise '* Aaron the 
Orthodox "), who is the hero of great part of 
the historical stories. 

The fourth and longest chapter is entitled 
*' Social Condition," This begins with a pic- 
ture of Baghdad under the Caliphs, and an es- 
timate of Mohammed and Al-Islam, in which 
Sir Richard emphasises opinions which he has 
never conceale<L Then come some '* anthropo- 
logical" discussions. 

The last chapter deals with the safa, or 
rhymed prose, and the a/u'V, or metrical 
Terse, the faithful renderin|^ of which is one of 
the marks of this translation. Without any 
break there follows a very learned disquisition 
on Arabic prosody, contributed by Dr. Stein- 
gass. 

The indices are themselves a marvel and a 
modeL First we have the usual index to the 
volume ; then an index to the tales in all the 
ten volumes ; an index to the notes in all the 
ten volumes, forming fifty pages ; a table of 
first lines fboth English and Arabic) in the 
the metricfd portion — these two last have both 
been compil^ by Dr. Steingass ; and a table of 
contents of the several Arabic MSS., compared 
with the tl ree English versions of Lane, Mr. 
Payne, and Sir Richard himself. 

Finally, to render the work still more com- 
plete, Mr. W. F. Kirby, the editor of The New 
ArabUm Nights (1882), has added a biblio- 
graphy of the ** Nights" and their imitations, 
together with a table exhibiting in parallel 
columns the contents of the principal editions 
and translations. 

And so Sir Richard Burton ends, ''to his 
sorrow," the labours of a quarter- century. 
Who shall say that he has not fulfilled lus 
promise of putting before Orientalists and other 
students a manual of the inner life of the East, 
vivified by his own genius, learning, and 
plaisBess of speech f 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE E.VRLY HISTOBY OF UNIVERSITIES. 
St. John's College, Oambrldge : Jan. 8, 1887. 

I shall be glad if you can afford mo space to 
make a few observations on the criticisms and 
expressions of views elicited by my notice of 
works relating to the ** Early History of Uni- 
versities," wluch appeared in the Academy for 
December 11. 

In reply to Prof. Laurie's comments in the 
Academy for December 25, 1 would observe (1), 
in connexion with the study of grammar at our 
mediaeval universities, that I have since seen 
reason somewhat to modify the opiniou ex- 

g-essed in the note at p. 350 of vol. i. of my 
iatory of Cambridge, to which he makes 
reference. There is sufficient evidence, besides 
that of Thurot and the Oxford statute of 1267, 
to prove that at one time grammar, in the sense 
of instruction in the dements of the Latin lan- 
guage, was certainly included in the bachelor's 
course of study — the trivinm. It was taught 
also by the "Magister Glomeriae," and after- 
wards at different schools in the university 
(especially at the grammar school founded in 
connexion with Jesus College, Cambridge, by 
Bishop Stanley, Bishop of Ely, 1506-1515) as 
something distinct from the bachelor course. 
So far as I can gather, it was somewhere about 
the commencement of the fifteenth century that 
this elementary education ceased to be given 
by university instructors, although Latin 
authors, such as Terence and Ovid, continued 
to be the subject of lecture work. Prof. Laurie, 
however, writes as follows : 
*'Ab early as 1380 the statutes of King's Hall, 
Oambiidg^i require that the matriculant shall be 
at least fourteen, and that he shall be sufficiently 
proficient in grammar to take up logic or any 
other * faculty which the warden might select for 
him.* The bachelor course was, in fact, a 
grammar school, or trivium course.** 

Here the statute cited by Prof. Laurie does 
not seem to me to warrant his conclusion. If 
proficiency in grammar was required from the 
newly entered matriculant , it is obvious that the 



was supposed to have already acquired this pro- 
ficiency at a grammar school. 

Prof. Laurie asks. " What was a mediaeval 
grammar school* * P As his observations on 
PI). 230-31 appear to apply to England, my 
criticism was, of course, intended to apply to 
English grammar schools also-^to schools of the 
kind referred to by "William Byngham in 1439, 
in his petition to be allowed to foimd ** God's 
House '* at Cambridge, wTbere he speaks of 
" seventie Scoles, or md," throughout the 
country, which have become " voide,'' because 
of the ** grete scarstee of Maistres of Gramar." 
With reference to such schools, it would not be 
difficult, I think, to " strike an average,** how- 
ever impracticable such a generalisation might 
be with reference to institutions of a like 
character at such different centres as *' York, 
Canterbury, Paris, Fulda, and St. Galle** 
(? Gall). And in such mediaeval English 
grammar schools, it would, ft apprehend, have 
been rare to find iastruotion in logic and 
rhetoric going on of a kind similar to that 
given at Oxford or Cambridge. 

As regards Salerno, I do not think that any- 
thing in my remarks can be construed as imply - 
iDg that ** the Saracenic massacre of 883 was the 
end of the Benedictine medical activity" at 
Monte Cdssino. I simply meant that it seems 
more reasonable to associate the rise of the new 
medical school at Salerno with the infiuence of 
the victorious and highly civilised invader, 
rather than with that of the temporarily effaced 
monastic community ; and I am glad to find the 
facts and arguments which Mr. Hutchison, 
Mr. Kashdall, and Dr. Pa3rne have adduced in 
support of the negative conclusion which I 
suggested— viz., that the university at Salerno 
was not indebted for its origin to ihe teaching 
at Monte Cassino— so far anticipating what I 
had to say on this phase of the question as to 
leave me nothing to add. 

I cannot, however, assent to Mr. Rashdall*8 
sweeping assertion that the Saraoens had ** as 
little to do with the revival of medical science 
at Salerno as with the revival of legal science 
at Bologna ** (Academy, January 1). A quit« 
contrary opinion is maintained by aole investi- 
gators like Muratori and GKannone (referred to 
by Gibbon in his fifty-second chapter) ; and the 
circumstantial evidence may be shown to be 
strongly in their favour — evidence which must 
carry considerable weight where the direct 
evidence no longer exists. It may, I think, be 
summed up in the following manner : (1) The 
intercommunication between Salerno (a seaport) 
and Sicily was easy and frequent ; and while 
tradition assigns the rise of the University of 
Salerno to the ninth century, it admits of no 
dispute that the " long and dow** conquest of 
Sicily by the Saracens took place between the 
years 827 and 878. (2) We have satisfactory 
evidence of the residence of the Saracens on the 
mainland, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Salerno: witness the catiiedr^ at Amalfi; 
witness the Saracenic arches of the Palazzo 
Ruffolo at Ravello. (3) Jews were conspicuous 
at the university both as teachers and learners ; 
and between them and their Semitic brethren, 
the S.Hraoens, there was no little sympathy— 
especially in connexion with that burning 
theological question of the ninth century, the 
image worship of the Boman Church. (4) 
Salerno was regarded with especial favour by 
the emperor, Frederick I[., wnose admiration 
of the Saracenic culture is a familiar fact. 
Turning again to the Jourdains* laborious 
treatise Sur VAge et VOrigine des Traductions 
Latines d^Aristote, (from which I first derived 
my impression of the influence of Sararenic 
culture in Italy) I find the following quotation 
(p. 153) from the Annales Muslemici of Abul- 
Feda: 
" L*emperettr \i,e. Frederick II.] 6tait un prince 



university had ceased to regard such instruction ^ ^ 

as part of its work, I infer that the st^dent [ dou6 d'excellontes qualit^s, 11 aimait laphiloeophie, 
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la logique et la nUiecine, et avait de rindination 

§oar lea Mosulmans, parcequ'ilf avait 6U €[eii en 
idle." 
** Aokermann/' says Charles Jourdain, in a note 
(p. 225), 

* ' croitque lea Arabesexerc^rent unegrand iDflaeace 
8ur lea dtndee pbildsophiqaes en Italie, infloenoeqni 
(•tait le resultat, soit de leors relations oommerciafes 
a^ec cette oontr6e, soit des etabliasements qu'ils y 
formdrent. On dit qae Charlemaffne fit fatre des 
versions latines des trait^s de pbiloeopbie et de 
medeciru dus aux Sarrasins, et il eat certain qa*il y 
eat dea livrea arabea tradnita en latin pendant la 

Seriode qui s'ecoula enire Charlemagne et 
k^nstantiu TAfrioain: mais le temps a detroit 
toutea cea Teraiona.*' 

To say, with Prof. Lanrie, that Salerno's 
'* substantial addition to medical knowledge " 
was derived from the teachini? of Constantino 
the African, who died in 1087 (just as that of 
Bologna to the civil law was derived from the 
teaching of Imerius) seems to me to be simply 
cutting the knot, by affirming that the university 
took its rise, not in the ninth century, but in 
the latter part of the eleventh. I will only add 
that the theory of De Rienzi, to which Dr. 
Payne and Mr. Bdu^hdall refer, is noticed by 
Deniile, and dismissed by him somewhat 
contemptuously. J. Bass Mullinobb. 



** THE AIJCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND." 

London : Jan. 1, 1887. 

'^ God grant that we may always belong to 
those who follow and further the truth, who 
crush and expose that which is false and 
wrong I " Heartened by these words of Albl- 
runi, I proceed to correct some more of the 
errors in the official edition of the ancient laws 
of Ireland. 

In the Academy for December 5, 1885, I 
gave a list of some of the mistakes in the text 
of the Senchas Mdr^ and in the first eighty 
pages of the commentary thereon, as printed in 
vol. i., from the Harleian MS. 432. I shall 
now give a few corrigenda for the remainder 
of the commentary. As on former occa- 
sions,* I omit all instances in which marks 
of aspiration and length have been wrongly 
inserted or omitted, in which g is printed for c, 
ei or X for e, e for », &c., and almost all instances in 
which single words have been bisected, separate 
words have been joined, or compendia have 
been wrongly extended. I shall, in short, 
mention only such errors as make the com- 
mentary nonsensical or misleading. 



Edition. 


CODBX. 


82,]. 7,iniartaighi 


4 b. 2, .m. iartaigbi 


9, ae camua 


icamia 


15,fri8arnib(ui. 


frisim-bfuiglithar 


gUthar 




30, ar a necmla 


aran-ecmai 


84, 1. 25, di tolrechta 


6 a. 1, ditor<K;Ata 


94, 1. 11, dnalus 


6 a. 2, dualcua 


98, 1. 24, ar faeama 


6 b. 1, ar faeaam 


100, 1. 10, da . . . aen 


6 b. 2, a da ... a aen 


104, L 6, leaoo ... cu* 


lesu...cuimcech 


imoec 




108,1. 5, angabhailina 


a ngabhat/ 


in.ath^abhaU 


i n-athgo^ai/ 


28, dibh 


7 a. 2, doibh 


31, im cinaid na 


im cinaid n- 


nurraidh 


urfau; 


118, 1. 27, ria 


7 b. 1, leia 


122, 1. 2, oauidri 


7 b. 2, auidiu . . . noa- 


roegaib 


gaib 


132,1. 20,iminimboim 


9 a. 1, im in mboim 


134,1. 9, sechta seotu 


9 a. 3, .nu. a. (i.e. »echt 




uoit) 


1. 10, Fo gnait 


3, fogniat 


1. 28, i tir 


itir 


136, 1. 5, i merge 


imerge 


9, Cong mat side 


9 a. 4, C<mgn\sX aide 


din 


6\diu 



♦ See tih0 AoADBMY, Npa. 709, 714, 742, and 758. 



162, 1. 
172, 1. 

178, 1. 



Edition. 
188,1. 4, itir 
140, 1. 11, ima chota 

28, Hand arthar 
andia 
142, 1. 28, in talia in 

gretU 
144, L 32, Ha huile nei 

chl 
146, 1. 13, conbeirris 
152, 1. 26. d*i allaib 
156, 11. 16, 17, iar naich 
158, 1. 16, loig 
160, 1.22, do m. 
28, gabard 
8, do do c6ni 
11, amachta 

15, inan 
6, fo 

27, do techtar 
180, 1. 18, coirdire 
186, 1. 18, fo treisi 
188, L 18, forbrata 

20, aochaide 
26, mimairo 

190, 1. 3, na dairt 

4, na bindlithe 

16, ooua oircpeta 
33, eaceptur 

192,1. 9, cniclaithi 
200, 1. 20, aeoit ain 
202, L 8, .L imbloogain 
210, 1. 9, bia in athga- 

baU 
212, 1. 16, screrall 

21, ar fut ar anad 
216, 1. 31, nascairechta 
218, 1.32, athgab ail 

fl<itha 
238, L 5, acrad 

18, ocua ceoit 

244,1. 2, fofer 

17, nama oc d6- 

nam 
246,1. 6. tuartet 

25, arambianadh 
dechmaide 

248, 1. 34, ini 
259, 1. 10, gell 
254, 1. 29, iar n-anfir 
256, 1. 30, urn oina sin 



274, 1. 15, aga aelbu 
282, 1. 26, ta limn tur- 

buidh 
284, 1. 30, Achtinrocar 
286, 1. 16, ar ir gabaUu 
imedon rainn 
292, 1. 35, do drim 
298, 1. 18, in ti do ni 
argain no uairne [!] 
ia tar ia in aidhci 
298, 1. 30, rias rugadh 
34, fer na a ath- 
gabhala 
302, 1. 29, ria i ngabari 
31, a dal a bra- 
thar a cenn 
304, 1. 10, munarfoghail 



OODBX. 

8 a. itir 

9 b. 1, ime a chota 

Mandarthar and 
ia 
9 b. 2, int-alislugretU 

9 b. 4, Na huile neichi 

coinbeiris 

10 a. 2, d*iallat^ 

10 b. 1, iarn-aicnri 
loige 

10 b. 2, do mae 

gabar 
for do c6ili 

11 a. 2, zmaeht 

inann 
11 b. 1, iodtra 

do oeehtax 

11 b. 2, coirpdire 

12 a. 1, tor MX. 

forbrat 
for aochattfo 
mimaisc 
12 a. 2, na dairti 

na hindlit^ 
.1. ohrc peta 
exoeptoa 
euicuii 

12 b. 1, Bet aine 

13 a. inblM^am 

14 a. 1, bis ar in ath- 

gahail 

ar ano^ ar[f]at 

14 a. 2, naacaire^Ar 

athgabml ratha 
flitha 

15 b. 1, acra 

0CU9 eet .m. (t.#. 
treisi) 

15 b. 2, for fer 

nama o elaindill 
oc d^nam 

16 a. dotuartet 

armbi ana[d] 
dechmaide her- 
arartullatano 

16 b. INdI 

17 a. 1, gell ara med 

iar n-anfirinne 

17 b. 1, um dna .i. faill 
do denum d6 um in 
cin ain 

18 a. 1, aga aelbo^ 

18 b. 1, t& lium tur- 

huidhi 

19 a. 1, Acht ni rochar 
19 a. 1, ar irgaba»7 uime 

don rainn 

19 b. 1, do tutrim 

20 a. 1, no urairgne 
.1. inti doni argain ia 
tar isin aidhci 

riasa rugadh 

fer na athgo^- 

Aala 
20 b. 1, iisirgaba<; i 

ag Jabra tara 
cenn 
20 b. 2, munarfasfogai/ 



Most of these errors are sins of commission. 
Sins of omission will be found in pp. 152, 170, 
294, 298, in each of which a gloss is omitted ; 
in pp. 140, 288, in each of which two glosses 
are omitted ; in p. 272, where six lines of the 
MS. are omitted ; in p. 274, where eiffht lines 
are omitted ; and in p. 276, where no less than 
fifteen lines are omitted. There is also an 
omission of a long sentence at the end of p 294; 
and, in the text in p. 266, 1, 21, after gabala 
the words no urairyne have been left out, 
though they are misprinted (as no uairne) in 
p. 298, 1. 18, as part of the commentery. 

Philologiste have generally, like Dante, looked 
at and passed the misleading gibberish of which 
I have given some specimens. Jurists have, 
unfortunately for themselves, not been so 
soomf uL ThuSf in f^ iin|>ortant paper on the 



legal procedure of the ancient Celte {Revue 
Celtique, vii. 1-37^, Prof. d*Arbois de Jubain- 
ville (p. 30, note 5) cites from the Ancient Lam 
of Ireland (i., 268, 1. 14) the words jFVmc tre9 
brethar an is neaam in urd ; and, -in aooordaiioe 
with the English version, renders this noDsenae 
by ** signification, troisieme parole, dont est 
pressante la loi." For is nesam (" is nearest ") 
the MS. (fo. 20 b. 1) has clearly (a)i$nes$en^ the 
gen. sg. of aisnes, ** declaration,*' '* statement.*' 
The alliterative context is Dian fir feiser, /asc 
treshreth&T an {a)i8ne8sen in^urd^ ** If thou know 
the truth (t.e., the true method of making 
athgabdil or reprisal), the indication (/asc) is 
the third noble word* of declaration in order." 
In the commentary the form of this notioe is 
given as rogahtis\ fathgahaily **1 have taken 
reprisal of thee." Whitley Stokes. 



**LIKE I DID," NOT A VULGARISM. 

Lonion : Jan. 10. 1887. 
I protest against your reviewer, on p. 26, 
col. 1, of the Academy of January 8, dubbing 
the use of the word *'like" as a conjunction 
with the opprobrious epithet, *' vulgarism." 
I know that at least one illustrious modem 
poet, besides several minor purists, have before 
joined in this cry ; but Englishmen's ignorance 
of the history of their language is so complete 
that one never wonders at instances of it turn- 
ing up even in the highest ranks. This case of 
like, nowever, is particularly hard, inasmuch as 
its use as a conjunction four times in Shak- 
spere's works— twice by him, and twice by 
Wilkins, or whoever wrote the spurious part 
of " Pericles " — is well known to all moderately 
close studente of our great poet; and Sidney 
Walker, twenty-seven years ago, devoted no 
less than eight pages of his Critical Examina- 
Hon of the Text of Shakspere, voL ii., § 63, 
pp. 115-23, to show that like, conjunction, = as, 
was used by Sackville, Sidney, Daniel, Middle- 
ton, and Massinger, Henry More, Hugh 
Holland, Michael Srayton, Dryden, Browne, 
Carew, &c., as well as Shakspere. II these 
folk are "vulgarians," may I be one with 
them, rather than a purist with those preten- 
tious critics who are ignorant of their own 
language. Dr. Sattler, in Germany, has no 
doiibt, a chain of later authorities on the point. 
The *' vulgarism " notion has arisen, I bdieve, 
from men not knowing that the adjective liiee 
was turned into a preposition by the dropping 
of the unto or to— * 'like unto," and into a con- 
junction by the dropping of ai — "like as" — 
which first followed the word. Men accus- 
tomed to use like as a preposition have not hid 
mind enough to conceive mat it could be rightly 
used as a conjunction too, just as after, be/ore, 
&c., are. But the conjunctival use of the word ia 
quite as legitimate as its prepositional use; 
and the fact will be admitted when Mr. Ghurton 
Collins has got English Literature added to the 
dassical schools in Oxford, and Prof. Napier 
has established his Modem Languages Tripos 
there too. Cambridge, naturally before Oxford, 
has for some time acknowledged English as a 
subject worthy of university study. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 



BOBERT OF BRUJJfNB. 

BiitiBh Museum : Jan. IS, 18S7. 
It may interest Prof. Hales (Academy, 
January 8) to learn that an interesting f rag- 

♦ The first "word "is the atr/oVe ("summons"), 
the second seems the apad, which Prof. d*Arboid 
renders by "d^lai qui kepare le commandement 
etlasaisie"; but which O* Donovan explains by 
" warning, proclamation, prohibition"; the third 
"word" is the /«<?, which Prof. d'Arbois 
rightly explains as a "signification faite au said 
pour le prdTcnir de I'endroit oh a 6i6 conduit 
robjet mis en fourridre " (pound). 

t In p. SOS, 1. 26, this verb is misprinted r9 
^abuii^ which ifQUld mean " thou l^t t«iW'" 
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ment of Robert of Brunne's Handlyng Synne 
at Dnlwich College (AiS. xxiv., Oatalofi^e, 
1881, p. 347) actu^y reads "BruDne Wake" 
instead of '* Brymwake " in the passage which 
he quotes. Geo. F. Wakneb. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MOHiXAT, Jan. 17. 6 p.m. London Inptitntion: "Fins, 
Wings, and Hands," by Prof. W. H. Flower. 

8 p.m. Royal A.cademy: ** Ideas onnyeyed by 
Art as tooolilntf Inanimate Nature," III., by Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute : '* New Assyrian Dls- 
ooreries," by Mr. W. St. 0. Boscawen. 

SUIOp.m. Geographical: "New Ooinea," by 
_ t he Rev. J. Chalmers. 

TUSSDAT, Jan. 18, 8 p.m. Rojral Institution: "The 
Function of Respiration," I., by Prof. A.. Chungee. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : Demonstration, ** The 
Foot and Leg.'' by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. C^Tll Bogineers ; DlACiiwion, ** The Use 
and Equipment of Engineering Laboratories," by 
Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy. 

&80p.m. Zoological: "The Fin of Ctratodtu," 
hy Mr. Q. B. Howes: " Notes on Uareharodon rondS' 
Uiiu'* by Prof. T. Jeflf-uy Parker; and " Some Fora- 
minifera from the Abrohlos Bitnk," by Messrs. 
H. B. Brady, W. Kitchen Parker, and T. Rupert 
Jones. 
WsDHBSDAT, Jan. 19, 8 p.m. Royal Academy : Demon- 
stratiun, **The Foot and Thigh," by Prof. J. Mar- 



8 pm. Society of Arts: " Cameo Cutting as an 
Occupation," by Mr. J. B. Marsh. 

8 p.m. Dialectical: "The Existence of Ood 
Proyable." by Mr. F. J. Wilson. 
TaVBSDAY. Jan. so. 3 p.m. Royal Institution : " Mole- 
cular Foices," by Frwf. A. W. RUoker. 

6 p.m. London Institution : " Chemical Action," 
m.. by Dr. C. MeymoU Tidy. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : " The Ideal," by BIr. 
J. £. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Chemical Society : " Stone New Silicon 
Compounds and their Derivatives : 1. The Action 
of saloon Tetrabromide on Thio-^sarbamide," bv 
Mr. J. Kmerson Reynolds ; " Derivatives of Chromo- 
organio Acids : 1. Certain Chromoscalates," by Mr. 
EmU A. Werner ; and " Remarks on Bayer's Pap^r 
« On the Constitution of Bensene,'" by Dr. A. K. 
Miller. 

8 p.m. Linnean: "Stimulation on Turgescent 
Vegetable Tissues." by Messrs. F. Darwin and 
A. Bateson ; " Hydroids and Polysoa of the Mergui 
Archip e lago," by the Rev. G. Hincks ; and " Tissues 
of Sporophore in N'osses," by Mr. J. R. Vaisey. 

8.30 p jn. Antiquaries. 
, ^.?l ^'J!^ ^Historical: "England and Napo- 
leon," by Mr. Oscar Browning. 
Fbidat, Jan. Si, 7.30 n.m. Civil Engineers : Students' 
Meeting, "The Use of Oast Steel in Locomotive 
Oonstrutiiion," bv Mr. Alfred. 

r«L_® J?;F^ S??2"/^®"?y/ I>emon8tratlon, ".The 
Trunk," by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8p.m. Sodety of Arts : "The Upper Oxus," by 
Mr. Trelawney Saunders. 

8 p.m. Philological : A Dictionary Evening, by 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

9 pim. _Roval Institution: "The Probable 
Origin, the Total Amount, and the Possible Dura- 
tion of the Sun's Heat,'* by Sir William Thomson. 

Batubdat, Jan. SS, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : " Modem 
Oompoeem of Classical Song— Lisst" (with Vncal 
Illustrations), by Mr. Cari Armbruster. 

8 p.m. Physical: "The Permanent and Tem- 
porary Effects on some of the Phjrsical Propoties 
of Iron jwoduced by raising the Temperature to 
100(» C." by Mr Herbert Tomlinson ; and " Some 
New Measuring Instruments used in Testimr 
Materials," by Prof. Unwin. 



SCIENCE. 

AIR, FLEETS FORTHCOMING VOLUME 

OF GUPTA INSORIPTIONS, 
This sumptuous and monumenUil work, from 
which so much is expected, owing to the author's 
acknowledged eminence as Sansknt scholar, 
epigraphist, and archaeologist, is now so near 
approaching completion that the page proofs are 
ready. It is being published at the expense 
of the Government of India at a heavy cost, and 
will be accompanied by a large number of plates 
of the numerous inscriptions set up at various 

S>int8 in India by the uuportant princes of the 
upta dynasty ; and these ai-e of a quality that 
equals, if it docs not surpass, anything of the 
kind that has hitherto been published anywhere. 
So jbr as the public are concerned, at any rate, 
and probably so far as the majority of experts are 
concerned as weU, this volume of the inscriptions 
of the Guptas wUl settle jxwt-Christiaa Hindu 
chronology ; and so it will be as important a 



work to the historian and archeologist alike as 
has been issued for many a long year. 

Roughly speaking, from the epoch of A«6ka to 
the advent of the Muhammadans in a.d. 1000, 
intermediate Hindu chronology has been until 
quite lately in a more or less chaotic state. 
Ail that could be said was that if the dates 
ascribed to the initial years of the various eras, 
according to which inscriptions were dated, were 
correct, then the chronologies were so and so. 
Now, as many of the more important eras were 
capable of being expressed in terms of each other, 
to settle definitely the initial year of any one of 
them was to gain a most important point All 
the world knows that A«6ka's date was fixed by 
his mention ot his contemporaries, Antiochus 
Theos, of Syria, and Ptolemy Philadelphos, of 
Egypt, by his being identified with Piyadasi — 
his name on the inscription — and by his being the 
grandson of Chandragupta, or Sandracottus, the 
contemporary of Seleucus, in 312 B.c. The 
crucial date of his reign may be thus fixe<l as 
between 2(54 and 223 BC. Again, there is no 
room for doubt as to the dates of Mahm(\d's 
many irruptions between a.d. 997 and 1026 ; 
and though one would be far from saying that 
there is no certain chronology between A«6ka 
and MahmAd, yet the fixing of the commence- 
ment of an era, such as that used by the Guptas in 
the early centuries of our own era, would enable 
scholars to settle at once so many moot points 
that one might look uj^on the obscure question 
of Hindu dates a.^ practically cleared up. As a 
result, then, of his work on the volume 
under discussion, Mr. Fleet lately published in 
the Indian Antiquary a paper on the " Epoch of 
the Gupta Era," noticed m the Academy (August 
14, 1886), in which he expressed his opinion that 
it is now, from epigraphical records at his disposal, 
conclusively proved that the Gupta era be^an in 
A.D. 319-20. Here, then, we have a new sheet 
anchor in mediaeval Indian chronology for 
future workers to hold on to. 

But other questions besides chronology are 
involved in the exhaustive study of inscriptions : 
paleography, language, orthography, religion, 
ethnology, geograpny, and history, all alike claim 
the epigrapnist's close attention. And, judging bv 
the exceedingly careful character of Mr. Fleet s 
work that has as yet been placed before the 
public, we may look forward to much enlighten- 
ment on all these points. 

We have before us advance proofs of the letter- 
press attached to the first plate, which is " the 
Allahabad posthumous stone pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta," and which may be looked upon 
as a sample of the method employed throughout 
the work. It may be as well here to say a word 
as to the system of inscription nomenclature now 
universal. In " naming " an inscription, the 
place comes first, then the material, then the 
cj^ass, and lastly the king's name and his dynasty 
and date (if necessary). Thus the " Allahabad 
posthumous stone pillar inscription of Samudra- 
gupta'' means ^*a posthumous inscription on a 
stone pillar in the name of (King) Samudragupta 
at Allahabad." So "a Gwalior inscription of 
Vikrama-samvat, 1161," means "an inscnptionat 
Gwalior (dated) in the year of (thej Yikram^itya 
(era), 1161. Again, "the FaizAb&d copper- 
plate grant of Jayachchandra of Kanauj means 
" the grant on a copper-plate by (King) Jayach- 
chandra of Kanauj (found) at Faiz^bad." This 
nomenclature is a little clumsy perhaps, but it 
answers practical purposes very well. 

Mr. Fleet's plan of editing his Gupta inscriptions 
is this : — He first gives a careful history and 
bibliography of it as an inscription, and in doing 
this he seems to have hunted up everything that 
has anywhere been said about it, pointing out en 
passant the errors that may have been committed 
by its various editors. He then minutely describes 
its site and the material on which it has been 
inscribed, giving the history of this. Next comes 
a minute description of the writing, its size, cla^ 



and condition, with notes on its paleo^phy, its 
characters and its peculiarities-^all this in much 
detail ; the numerical symbols employed, the 
language, and the orthc^raphy bein^ noticed in 
detail as well. This is followed by its contents, 
i.e., whether they pertain to religion, genealogy, 
geography, history, ethnology, and so on. Then 
IS given the text, minutely annotated, to explain 
variant readings, uncertainties, orthography, paleo- 
graphy, previous theories regarding it, and so forth. 
Lastly, there is a word for word, and line for 
line, translation, accompanied by a running com- 
mentary of the most searching kind. Altogether 
no stone seems to have been left unturned, and no 
labour spared to render the treatment of the 
subject exhaustive. It may be added that varieties 
of type are systematically employed throughout 
to accentuate important points in the argument, 
and Ui render it clear to the eye as well as to 
the mind. 

This first inscription of Samudragupta is 
specially adapted to exhibit Mr. Fleet's method 
fully and favourably. It was cut by the orders 
of his son, Chandragupta II., soon after his 
accession, on the celebrated pillar in the fort at 
Allahabad, on which is also cut one of Asoka's 
edicts. Its characters are in what is known as 
the Gupta alphabet, which, however, as Mr. 
Fleet points out, was by no means confined to 
the Guptas. But its great value is that being 
non-sectarian, and " devoted entirely to a recital 
of the glory, conquests, and descent of Samudra- 
gupta," it gives us invaluable information "as 
to the divisions of India, its tribes, and its kings 
about the middle of the fourth century a.d." 

On the whole those that are interested in 
things Indian may look forward to the early 
publication of a work of no ordinary value, and 
one which will not only enhance Mr. Fleet's 
already high reputation, but which will most 
materially advance our knowledge of the Ejist. 

R. C. T. 



SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 
The Chemistry of Wheats Flour, and Bread; 
and Technology of Bread-maJcing. By W. Jago. 
(Brighton : The Author.) It would be easy to 
discover mistakes and defects in this solid 
volume ; but we are inclined to pass these by. 
For Mr. Jago has really gathered together in 
these pages an amount of valuable aud varied 
information concerning wheat, its products in 
the mill, and bread -making, which we shall 
not find within the covers of any other single 
volume. And he has supplemented the results 
of other workers by enquiries of his own — en- 
quiries which are of decided merit, particularly 
in relation to the testing of flours and of yeasts, 
and to the conduct of the operation of bread- 
making. In a new edition Mr. Jaffo would do 
well to relegate the obtrusive advertisement 
thrust into the text opposite p. 304 to a more 
suitable position ; he should distinguish between 
albuminoid and non-albuminoid nitrogen, not 
only in his analytical directions (p. 437), but 
also in those parts of his work which give the 
constituents of cereal grains ; and he should 
correct the figure (No. 15, p. 136) representing 
his yeast-testing apparatus, which is shown 
not only as without any means of equalising 
the water-pressure withm to that wituout the 
ga9-collectmg and measuring j'ir, but so 
arranged as to be incapable of any adjustment 
of this kind. We also venture to commend to 
Mr. Jago*s attention the Report on Vienna 
Bread, by Mr. B. N. Horsford, which was 
published in 1875. 

The Life and Labours of John Mercer, F,R.S. 
By E. A. Pamell. (Longmans.) The subject 
of this interesting memoir was born in 1791, 
and died in 1866. The twenty years which 
have passed since his death have rendered some 
of the technological parts of the volume before 
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us obsolete, but they have not dimmed the 
lustre which bcdongs to the memory of John 
Mercer. His devout and generous soul, his 
shrewdness and unwearied industry, his inves- 
tigative mind, are well pourtrayed in this bio- 
graphy by Mr. E. A. Pamell. This record of a 
distingpiished self-taught philosopher is pecu- 
liarly valuable, as showing how a busy 
manufacturer seized opportunities and made 
time for original research. His great discovery 
of the action of alkalies and of some other 
reagents on vegetable fibres (generally known 
as "mercerising*') was intimately associated 
with the chief work of his factory. Similarly, 
many of his other scientific enquiries were 
started by his careful investtgation of pheno- 
mena observed in his business as a dyer and 
calico-printer. 

Fa'pfTB in Inorganic Chemistry^ with Numerical 
Ana 'vers. By G. F. Ellis. (Rivingtons.) 
Here are eight hundred questions in Mineral 
Chemistry and Chemical Physics. They are 
selected with judgment, and expressed in clear, 
exact, and consistent language. A student 
who will conscientiously work out these pro- 
blemF, pari passu with his lectures and labora- 
tory practice, will find his acquaintance with 
the science established on a very sure basis. 

An Introduction to the Study of Chemistry : 
Inorganic Chemistry, By Ira Remson. (Mac- 
millan.) This American work differs from a 
large number of the ordinary chemical hand- 
books mainly in the combination of experiment 
with description which it offers. The experi- 
ments (183 in number) are well chosen. Perti- 
nent questions are frequently introduced into 
the directions for fperforming them, in order 
that the student may be constantly observing 
and reasoning about the phenomena presented. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

SLAVONIC LOAN-WORDS IN GERMAN. 

Taylorlan Institute, Oxford. 
A brief list of Slavonic loan-words in Ger- 
man, published by me in the Academt of April 
3 and 17 last, elicited the remark, by Prof. 
Hanusz, of Vienna, that such loan-words were 
mostly imported not directly from the Russian, 
but through the Polish and Bohemian lan- 
guages {vide Academy of May 22). Having 
but recently met with three further loan-words 
of the latter class, may I be permitted to record 
them as well ? They are : 

1. Schops, frequently used instead of the 
indigenous German equivalents Hammel or 
Widder, i,e,, ** a wether, a gelded or castrated 
ram. " It has been borrowed from the Bohemian 
noun Skopec of the same meaning, which occurs 
likewise in Bussian and Old -Slavonic, where it 
belongs to the verb s1eopit'= " to castrate " (c/. 
Miklosich's, Weigand's, and Kluge's well-known 
Worterbilcher, and Jungmann's great Bohemian 
dictionary). 

2. Dolch, i.«., **a dagger," was borrowed^ 
from the Bohemian Tulich^ which bears the 
same meaning (c/. the same authorities as 
above). 

3. Halurike (or HallunkeY a word omitted by 
Kluge, but contained in Weigand^s and Ghrimm's 
Worterhuch, means a rogue or vagabond. 
The Bohemian original whence this word was 
derived, viz., Holomek, has not quite the same 
deteriorated sense, but means, according to 
Jungmann, at first an unmarried young fellow 
and then a male domestic servant. As Miklo- 
sich observes, the Bohemian adjective hoi// = 
Old-Slavonic and Russian goly, goly i.e., "naked, 
bare," refers to the beardless face of a young 
man. H. Krebs. 

PS. — May I add three further words ? 
They are : 
1. " Dae Kummet = Late Middle-High- 



German of the twelfth-century Komatf^* mean- 
ing a horse-collar or hame put around the 
collar of a draught-horse. It has been bor- 
rowed from the Bohemian noun chomut, or from 
the Polish chomat or c/to/nifo = Bulgarian 
chamot = Russian and Old-Slavonic chomut, 
denoting the same instrument. As Hildebrand 
remarks (c/. Grimm*s Deutszhes JForterbnch, sub 
Kummet), it relates, like Peitsche and several 
other loan-words, to driving, **wo es vom 
ostlichen Nachbar zulernen gab." 

2. Die Hauhitze = ''howitzer'* {cf, Skeat), 
from Bohemian hafcfniccy f., a short gun, bor- 
rowed during the Hussite wars of the fifteenth 
century. 

3. Der Popanz, from Bohemian and Polish 
hohdk or huhdhy m. = *' bugbear." H. K. 
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Under the title of The Farmer's Friendi and 
Foes, Mr. Theodore Wood is engaged upon a 
work treating in a popular manner the various 
animals which, favourably or adversely, affect 
British agriculture. A brief outline of the life 
history of each species will be given, interesting 
to the general reader and of value to the 
farmer. The connexion between useful and 
injurious animals is especially emphasised, and 
the necessity is shown for an alliance with 
nature on the part of the agriculturist. Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will be the pub- 
lishers. 

The new volume of the Geological Magazine 
opens with an article by the editor. Dr. Henry 
Woodward, ** On some Spined Myriapods from 
the Carboniferous Series of Eagland." It deals 
chiefly with certain specimens from the South 
Staffordshire coal-field in the well-known 
collection of the late Mr. H. Johnson, of 
Dudley, which has been recently acquired by 
the British Museum. The myriapods in ques- 
tion are mostly preserved in nodules of clay- 
iron-stone, and appear to belong to a single 
species — Euphoberia ferojc. An excellent plate 
accompanies the paper. Dr. Woodward is 
engaged on the preparation of a monograph 
on the Arthropods of the co%l period for the 
Palaeontographical Society. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. p. Lb Page Renouf, the successor of the 
late Dr. Birch at the British Museum, has been 
elected also to succeed him as president of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

Prof, de Goeje, of Leiden, and Dr. Bret- 
schneider have been elected foreign corre- 
sponding members of the Academie des In- 
scriptions, in the place of two Englishmen who 
died recently — Dr. Birch and Mr. Edward 
Thomas. 

M. Ch. Waddington has published (Paris : 
Picard) a paper that he read recently before the 
Academie des Sciences Morales upon the au- 
thenticity of the writings of Plato. In oppo- 
sition to what may be called the German point 
of view, started by Schleiermaoher and devel- 
oped by Trendelenburg— which would classify 
the dialogues on a priori grounds according to 
their contents— he adopts the conservative 
theory, based upon external evidence, repre- 
sented in this country by Grote. He accepts, 
therefore, the received canon of Plato's works. 
He maintains that Plato wrote nothing during 
the lifetime of Socrates, and that the Apologia 
was his first work. Folio «nng Aristotle [Met, 
xiii. 4) and Cicero {De Fin. v. 19), amd here at 
variance with Grote, he argues that it is pos- 
sible to distinguish between the views of the 
historical Socrates and those of Plato liimself. 
He even goes so far as to suggest that the 
results of Plato's relations with Archytas, and 



of his visits to Sicily, may be l^aced in the 
Pythagorean allusions of the Timi^uB, and in 
the letters and in the political disquisitions of 
the Respuhlica and the Leges, M. Waddington's 
paper is reviewed by M. F. Picavet in the 
. ReuM Critique of January 3. 

To the Outline of Romance Philology, which 
Prof. Grober, of Strassburg, is publislung with 
the aid of twenty-eight Fachgenossen, Prof. 
Windisch, of Leipzig, contributes an essay on 
the relations of the Celtic to the Romance lan- 
guages. Among the new results which he 
brings forward are the comparison of the 
Italian eglino, elkno (formations from analogy 
to the third plural of verbs, e.g. amino), with 
the Irish pronoun iat ("they"), Welsh hwunt, 
made from 4, hioy by analogy to plurals like 
-carat (** they love ") = Welsh carant. He also 
points out the similarity of the Old-Irish double 
diminutive suffix n-et, n-at, to the suffix in 
Italian, animaletto, paroletta, French pouleUe, 
homelet. In the numerals the vigesimal method, 
exemplified by the Old-French <r€w vinz (60), 
six vinz (120), is exactly paralleled by Old- 
Irish trifichit, sSfichit. As to the vocabulary, 
Windisch comes to the conclusion that not 
many Gaulish words have entered the Romance 
languages. In the general part of Diez's 
dictionary, he mentions as originally Celtic 
becco, braca, camicia, cayo, duna, gamba^ pcUa^ 
freno, pezza, saja, taraire, truan, vassaUo, veltro* 
In the Spanish part, berro ("cress"), tona 
(" rind") ; in the French part, bras (** malt"), 
whence brasseur, brasserie, mrUras (** javelin"), 
mauvis (** wind-thrush"), mf^wc (" whey**), sescha 
(*• reed "), verne (** alder "). Other French words 
to which a Celtic source may be assigned are 
bijou, braire, briser, bruiser, cran^ and soc. 
Prof. Schuchardt has probably good grounds 
for his suspicion that closer investigation of the 
various patois of France and Italy will bring 
more Celtic words to light. But in the literary 
languages the number of these words is cer- 
tainly very small. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
PfliLOLoaiciL Society. — [Friday j Dee. 17.) 

Paop. Skbat, vice-president, in the chair.— A 
paper on *' The Laws of Sound Change " was read 
by Mr. Henry Sweet. He said that it was now 
generally admitted by philologists that sound 
changes, as a rule, were exceedingly gradual, and 
that the greatest revolutions in language were only 
the sums of long series of light shittings of the 
vocal organs. The orthographies of dead lan- 
guages preserred no record of these minute 
Tariations; hence we had to seek the ex* 

Elanation of them in the sounds of Hying 
inguages. In philology, as in geology, the 
past was only intelligible by the help of the 
present. Literary professors, who ignored 

Shonetics, could offer no explanation of the 
nglish plurals formed by vowel-mutation or um- 
laut, such as men, geese, mice. At best they might 
surmise that the final t in the early forms of these 
words, manni, gosi, muii, modified the ro«t-vowel 
and then disappeared. That was no satisfaotory 
theory ; for it did not explain how the modification 
came about, or why it produced these particular 
results. The phonetic theory was much more 
complicated, and was deduced from recent in- 
vestigations into the infiuence of vowels on con- 
sonants, and vice versa, as exemplified in liring 
languages. A simple illustration of this infiuence 
was found in the English words caw and key, 
where the difference between the sounds of the 
initial consonants was due to the succeeding 
vowels. If we interchanged the consonants, 
the words sounded somewhat like *' kjoo " and 
**kwij." The reason was that the vowel 
aw (03) being formed by a low position of the back 
of the tongue, drew the k back towards the throat ; 
while ey (if), being a high front vowel, drew the k 
forward. This influence had formerly giren rise 
to the pronunciations *'kjaind, ejaad'^for kind, 
guard. Similar phenomena existecTon An immense 
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scale ia Bossiaii, where almost eyery vowel per- 
ceptibly modified almost every preceding con- 
sonant. In such a sound group as »mt» the % position 
of the tongue was held throughout so that in the m 
the front and lip articulations were combined. The 
Bune effect was found in many Bussian words 
where the final vowel which had produced it was 
now lost, as in Arorl, pronounced *• krof j ' ' where fj 
is digraph representing an / at once dental and 
fronted. In Kussian, moreover, the vowel u com- 
monicated to a preceding consonant the effect 
called rounding, or compression of the lips and 
cheeks. Thus ^w I was pronounced * * g wub 3 , ' ' the g 
being simultaneous with the mj, and the a with the 
;'. Sometimes the infection was arrested by a 
complex sound group. In hrepki^ ** strong'* 
(plural), the p was normal and not influenced 
through the k by the final t. All these illustrations 
lednp to the phonetic theory, due to Scherer, that, 
in English, ?rt«iin» must have become "manji,*' where 
r; stwda for the front nasal ; that this consonant 
iafloenced the back vowel a, changing it to the 
front # ; that the final t was dropped as superfiuous ; 
and that, lastly, the f>j reverted to the point 
position, as n. Similar reversions had occurred in 
the South Slavonic dialects. That the Germanic 
Towel mutation was also the result of consonantal 
influence was proved by the Old Norse mutations 
before the fronted r which replaced older z, a^ in 
eyra from auzo, **ear." The above examples were 
iliustrative of assimilation, which sprang from the 
desire to save space in articulation, and secure ease 
of transition. Thus pn became pm^ or else mn. 
Savbg of time was effected by dropping super- 
fluous sounds, especially at the ends of words, as 
when iing-fff with distinct final 17, was reduced to 
ting. But cases of saving of effort were very rare 
or non-existent. The loss of the trilled point r, 
or its replacement by the trilled uvular gh and x, 
as in Paris and Berlin, were perhaps due to 
economy of effort. But all the ordinary sounds 
of language were about on a par as to difflculty of 
production. If cfadldren learnt p and m more 
easily than K- and n^, it was not on account of any 
intrinsic difllculty in the latter, but because the 
action of the lips was vibible, and that of the 
back of the tongue was hidden. The chief 
cause of sound change appeared to be di- 
feciive imitation^ or the substitution of ap- 
proximately similar sounds, as in **fruw" for 
through. Mr. Sweet would divide sounds into 
stable and unstable : the former class containing 
the Idbials, which were separated from all other 
formations by a distinct space; the latter class 
containing the tongue articulations, all of which 
interchanged and ran into each other. In addition 
to the iSK>ve organic changes, there was an 
important and numerous class due to grammatical 
and lexical cmalogy, and to conf ubion of meaning, 
as in 8parroW'gra99 lot a$paragu$. Lastly, Mr. 
Sweet cited cases of the coexistence of native and 
foreign sounds in the same dialect. The A r menian 
imploflives, or choke stops, in which closing and 
raising the glottis supplied the force checked in 
the mouth, were believed to have been borrowed 
from some non- Aryan language of the Omcasus. 
The generfd conclusion to be drawn was that the 
history of words and their changes could not be 
stndied in literature alone, and that all true 
investigation into the forms of language must be 
founded on scientific phonetics. In our present 
university system there was not so much as a 
pretence to study phonetics, aud the teaching of 
pfailolo^ was therefore deprived of any solid 
basis. — ^In the discussion, several members objected 
to Mr. Sweet's theory that sound- changes were 
rarely if ever due to economy of effort. Dr. 
Famivall dtcd the abbreviation oV/o', and Mr. 
E. L. Brandreth instanced assimilation and the 
introduction of the neutral vowel as cases of 
weakeidng. — Mr. Sweet replied that abbreviation 
was saving of time, and assimilation saving of 
space, whereas no trace was found of a tendency to 
eliminate the exceptionally difficult sounds of 
language. Though stops, such as ^, were often 
relaxed into open consonants, such as M, on the 
other hand, the converse change was just as 
common. — Mr. J. Lecky said he had independently 
arrived atthe same theory as Mr. Sweet— that sound 
changes are seldom attributable to saving of the 
degree of effort. A fronted m was not necessarily 
haider than a simple labial; the simultaneous 
action of different parts of the mouth might be easier 



than their separate action; just as we find it 
easier to move all the fingers at once in grasping 
than to move each finger separately in playing 
music. Assimilation vastly multiplied the number 
of elementary sounds in a lan^age, and therefore 
could not be described as facilitating pronuncia- 
tion. The neutral vowel was j ust as difficult as 
any other, for the English variety of it was rarely 
learnt by a foreigner ; and even a native could not, 
without phonetic training, pronounce it isolated or 
accented. The introduction of the neutral vowel 
was not due to laziness, but to the desire to sub- 
ordinate some syllables to others, so as to weld the 
sound group into unity, and make the phrase 
rhythmical. In such a word as territorg^ if a real 
were sounded, it would suggest a division into 
two separate words, as tern/ and torg. Mr. Lecky 
did not regard the untrilling of r as an economy, 
because, in the smooth consonant, there was the 
new difficulty of sustaining the point of the tongue 
without the support of the palate. This was a 
changed distribution of effort, not a saving. He 
suggested that the explanation of sound changes 
might be found in the assertion of individuality. 
Each new generation, feeling itself to be different 
from the preceding one, unconsciously developed a 
new pronunciation sufficiently distinct to be 
characteristic. Changes in pronunciation were 
thus analogous to changes in art or costume, which 
could not, as a rule, be attributed to economy 
either of effort, space, or time. 



FINE ART. 

TETE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 



It had been whispered abroad, before the 
galleries of Burlington House had been opened 
to the public, that the uninterrupted series of 
masterpieces which, from the private collections 
of England, had year after year found their way 
to the Academy, would at last halt — that the 
stream, if it had not dried up, had become thin 
and intermittent. But an examination of the 
present exhibition proves that this is certainly 
not at present the case. Barely has a collection 
of works of finer class or greater interest been 
brought together, though more popular and 
more celebrated masterpieces have on several 
occasions been shown in the same place. Almost 
the entire collection of Dorchester House — 
exquisitely well chosen, and containing few, if 
any, second-class works — is here, with the 
exception of the Van Dycks, which we have 
idready described at the Qrosvenor GhJlery. The 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Leconfield, Lord 
Carnarvon, Mr. SelW, Mr. Charles Butler, 
and many others, have contributed paintings of 
very high interest; to say nothing for the 
present of the special group of Turner wor- 
shippers, who have sent to the remarkable 
exhibition of water-colours by that master a 
second instalment in every respect worthy of 
last year's memorable show. 

The exhibition is weakest this year where it 
is generally strong — in the works of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. There is, indeed, 
little here on which we are tempted to dwell, and 
many are the specimens so inferior, and bearing 
such ambitious designations, that we could gladly 
have spared them. Very curious, though by 
no means a work of the first rank, either as 
regards conception or execution, is the ** Judg- 
ment of Paris " (201)— a Florentine work of the 
second half of the fifteenth century. To the 
right of the picture is seen a Florentine Paris 
awarding the apple, bearing the inscription 
Tfi Ka\rj, to Venus, who, with her sister-goddesses 
— like herself, fully-clothed and fantastically 
adorned — stands before him : to the left 
appears another group, comprising Venus ex- 
hibiting the prize to Jupiter. The chief interest 
of the picture is that the types of the male and 
female divinities have a considerable analogy to 
those of the Sibyls and Prophets in the famous 
Florentine prints attributed, though without 



absolute proof, to Botticelli and Baocio Baldini. * 
The resemblance is especially close between the 
goddesses of the picture and the *' Sibyls " of the 
incomparable first set, recently reproduced by 
the new Society Chalcographique from the 
unique series in the possession of Mr. Malcolm 
of Poltalloch. The prints, however, bear such 
evident marks of inspiration and originality, 
and are so manifestly superior in design to the 
picture, that we are led to suspect a reversed of 
the usual process. May not the painter of Mr. 
Butler's quaint but by no means masterly, work, 
have derived his fanciful figures from these 
admirable early examples of the art of 
engraving? An exquisitely finished " Virgin 
and Child with Saints" (204), from Dorchester 
House, is ascribed to Peselliuo ; but though its 
design is such as he might have produced, its 
execution does not convincingly bear the marks 
of his style, so far as we are acquainted with it. 
Certain characteristics, such as the largeness and 
importance of the design, contrasting with the 
very small size of the panel, would lead us to 
believe that it may possibly be a carefully 
executed reduction of a work of larger 
dimensions. The *' Study of a Head" (167) 
from the same collection Dears the great name 
of Leonardo da Vinci. It is certainly a design 
of the well-known Leonardesque type 6Uid 
style ; but its contours are far, indeed, from 
showing the subtlety or the exquisite precision 
which would characterise such work if it were 
from the hand of the great master. The study — 
which is in monochrome— may, perhaps, have 
been executed from one of Da Vinci's drawings. 
A greater puzzle is afforded by Col. Sterling's 
cartoon, "The Virgin and Child " (175), given 
to Baphael. It has been referred to by Passa- 
vant ; its authenticity has been vouched for 
by MM. Crowe and Cavalcaselle in their 
recent biography ; moreover, there appears to 
be little or no doubt that it is the cartoon for 
the so-called " Bogers Madonna" — which once 
formed part of the Orleans Gallery,and is counted 
among the master's genuine productions — with 
which picture it appeared, as we are informed, 
at the Manchester Fine Arts Exhibition in 1857. 
Yet an examination of the drawing itself leaves 
us anything but convinced that the baud of 
Baphael is to be detected in its workmanship. 
Something comparatively inexpressive and 
insignificant in the type of the Virgin, something 
approaching the Lombard style in the adjustment 
and drawing of her veil and garments, call up 
suggestions of a x>&uite>' of the school of 
Leonardo under Baphaelesque influence ; and, 
as a natural result, the name of Bazzi presents 
itself, in the works of whose Boman period or 
periods a conjunction of such influences— the 
Boman overpowering but not obliterating the 
Lombard— often presents itself. It is a subject 
of infinite regret that the ''Bogers Madonna " 
itself could not be obtained from its pre- 
sent owner, Mr. Mackintosh, for exhibition. 
If we remember rightly, it hM not appeared in 
public since the opening of the new epoch of 
Baphael criticism, which has now, in oonsequenoe 
of recent investigations on all sides, assumed an 
entirely new development. Above the drawing 
hangs a genuine but not a specially interest- 
ing tondo by Bazzi — one of his more per- 
functory productions — having, however, in 
certain portions of the design, a curious re- 
semblance to a work of widely different tonality, 
the •* Holy Family " in the first saloon of the 
Borghese Gkdlery, there ascribed to Lorenzo di 
Credi, but by some modem German critics 
■given to Bazzi. 

He would be a bold man who should posi" 
tively assert that the galleries contain any 
work from the hand of Titian himself, 
though his name appears six times in the 
catalogue. The exquisite little ' ' Holy Family ' ' 
(161), lent by the Marquis of Bath, though 
worthy in point of excellence of the Cadorine, 
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has certain obaraoteiiBtics of the school of 
, Palma which render the ascription to the 
I former master unsustainable. The type of the 
Virgin is undoubtedly Titianesque, but the St. 
Joseph and the Child are as assuredly Palmesque, 
while certain sharp contrasts and juxtapositions 
of colour recall the Veronese schooL "We should, 
therefore, ascribe the work to one of the Boni- 
fazio g^oup — perhaps to the second Bonifazio 
Veronese. Just above hangs another **Holy 
Family " (162), probably by the first Bonifazio, 
which shows in the central group considerable 
resemblance to the picture by that master 
recently acquired by the National Gallery. ICr. 
Holford's richly coloured but not very expressive 
** Virgin and Child with Saints " (127) is justly 
ascribed to Bonifazio Veneziano, for it is truly 
Venetian, in the narrower and more local sense 
of the expression. From the same collection, 
and there ascribed to Titian are : ** A Caterina 
Comaro" (129) of quite Titianesque type, the 

golden glov7 of which would suggest the master 
imself, were not the design too weak and 
inexpressive for him; yet another "Holy 
Family/' which is a repetition with variations, 
but not an originid one, of a picture in the 
Louvre ; and finally, a so-called *' Falconer" — 
the fine portrait of a Venetian gentleman, 
holding a falcon, which may be by Paris 
Bordone. The finest Venetian picture here, if 
it it is not, indeed, the most interesting work 
in the whole collection, is Mr. Holford's 
strangely-described " Portrait of a Woman," 
by Lorenzo Lotto (124). It is the present- 
ment of a young and beautiful noblewoman, 
the fashion of whose peculiar turban-like head- 
dress would seem to sho«7 that she was not 
a Venetian proper, since no such adornment 
appears to mtve been worn by the dames of 
the capital-city itself. She holds in her left hand 
a drawing, showiag Lucretia in the act of 
stabbing herself to the heart, and points to it 
with significant and earnest gesture. On a 
paper which lies on the table beneath, is the 
inscription: '*Nec ulla impudica Lucretiae 
exemplo vivet." At first it might be possible 
to suppose that the splendid blonde so por- 
trayed is some enthusiastic dilettante, like the 
Andrea Odoni of the same master at Hampton 
Court, proud of a new possession, and sharing 
the passion of the day for classic lore and 
classic legend ; but the concentrated resentful 
expression which animates without ruffling 
the exquisitely delicate features, the uomis- 
takeably tragic meaning of the gesture, point 
to an interpretation far graver and more 
terrible. We appear to be confronted with one 
of the chief actors in a tragedy, the culmina- 
tion of which is either dreaded, or — the less 
probable hypothesis — has already become an 
irrevocable fact. Assuredly, Venetian art has 
produced greater masterpieces of colour and 
execution than the present picture ; but rarely, 
indeed, has it brought forth any work, in its 
peculiar way, more pathetic, more significant, 
more impressive. 

We must now take what may ^pear to be a 
step backward, and notice Mr. Holford's re- 
markable **Holy Family" (136^ by Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, a painter far too little known in Eng- 
land, but who in his own regions at VercelB, 
Varallo, Cannobbio, and Novara, no less than 
at Milan, is almost a great master. The colour 
of the present example, which is probably the 
most important in England, is scattered, and 
wanting iu general harmony. Indeed, there is 
not abo«t the work much en$emble, either 
technical or dramatic ; but isolated passages, 
such as, for instance, the beautiful figures of the 
angels — drawn with consummate Leonardesque 
skill and grace — who surround and cherish the 
infant Saviour, and the grave, pathetic figure 
of an attendant bishop, have great charm. A 
place of honour is justly accorded to the Duke 
of Wellington's celebrated Correggio, "The 



Agony in the Garden" (131), so well known 
through the copy which has for many years 
formed part of the national collection. The 
remarkable foreshortening of the upturned 
face of Christ is the portion of the picture in 
which the superiority of the original is most 
strikingly apparent. The blue of the Saviour's 
robe is here, too, of cold and chalky hue, and 
a certain want of teansparency is observable in 
the deep shadow of the middle-distance ; but 
these drawbacks are perhaps not chargeable to 
the painter, but to time. A remarkable speci- 
men of the powerful, clean work of Bronzino, 
sculpturesque in its hardness and force, and full 
of individuality, is the " Leonora, Duchess of 
Tuscanv " (137), from Dorchester House. The 
melancholy of this unlovely but majestic 
lady is of a type not infrequently met with in 
the personalities of the Benaissance — inspiring 
at once interest and distrust, suggesting wide 
potentialities both of good and evil. The 
portrait of her spouse, **Oosimo, Doke of 
Florence" (125), attributed to the same 
painter, is too heavy and characterless in exe- 
cution, too much wanting in certainty of char- 
acterisatioD, to be worthy of him. The large 
full-length (138) ^m Dorchester House, which 
is said to represent ** Alfonso d'Este II.," and 
is attributed, for not very obvious reasons, to 
Dosso Dossi, has, in the peculiarities of its 
pose and arrangement, a resemblance to the 
Brescian rather than the Ferrarese school of 
portraiture. The dignified melancholy of the 
expression, but not the comparative stiffness 
and want of ease of the execution, is akin to 
the manner of H Moretto, an early work of 
whose pupil, Moroni, it might possibly be. 
Though a little out of its place, an unusually 
fine group of portraits, justly attributed to 
Jacopo Bassano, should be mentioned; it 
shows him worthily taking his place, in this 
branch of his art, by the side of his great 
contemporaries. 

Of the four works attributed to Velas- 
quez, the most important is the "Philip 
IV." from Dorchester House, a picture about 
which it might be possible to feel some 
little doubt— not as to its merits, which are 
undeniable, but as to the correctness of the 
attribution to the great Don Diego himself — 
when it hung in its place in Mr. Holford's 
collection ; but which stands forth here as a fine 
and important example necessarily belong- 
ing to the master's earlier manner, since 
he was two years younger than the king, 
whose age here appears to be about twenty- 
five. The figure stands supremely well; 
and the rich, sober harmonies, formed by 
the splendidly adorned crimson scarf, the soft 
leathern doublet, with its embroidered sleeves, 
the brown plumed hat and the accessories, are 
delicious. The repellent physiognomy of the 
painter*s royal patron is unflinchingly delineated 
with all its unmistakeable characteristics : the 
strangely conformed forehead is drawn and 
modelled with extraordinary firmness and 
skill; the Hapsburg jaw appears in all its 
deformity. In further proof of the authenticity 
of the picture it may he stated that no second 
version identical, or of close similarity in dress 
and arrang 'ment, appears to be known. Still 
finer in execution, with far more of the real, 
mature Velasquez, whose magical touch is still 
the despair of true painters, is the ''Inno- 
cent X." (160) from Apsley House. A 
similar picture exists at the Hermitage ; but as 
to the authenticity of the present work there 
can be no doubt. It has all the appearance of 
being a preliminary study for that famous 
three-quarter length of the same pope which 
is one of the chief glories of the Pamfili-Doria 
Palace at Rome. From the same collection 
comes the fine, highly characteristic portrait 
of the satirist, Francisco GK>mez de Quevedo, 
wearing black spectacles (111) ; in which, how- 



ever, the tormented treatment of the hair is 
singidarly unlike the practice of Velasquez at 
any stage of his career. The somewhat coarsely 
and drily painted, if vigorous, " Conde, Duqae 
de Olivarez" (135), from Dorchester House, is 
one of many well-known repetitions of the same 
subject Murillo is worthily represented by 
his own portrait (143), lent by Lord Leconfield, 
in which he appears nearly full-face, gazing 
through a false oval frame, beneath which is 
the curious inscription : ** BwVf Murillo seipsam 
depiogens, pro filiorum votis ac precibus explen- 
dis." Notwithstanding the dullness and want of 
vibration of the colour, the work lives through 
the truth and delicacy of the characterisation. 
If we recollect rightly, a sioiilar example is in 
Lord Spencer's collection, and was some years 
ago at South Kensington. A portrait of ** Don 
Luis de Haro, Marquis of Caspio," lent by Mr. 
Holford, appears to be an enlarged repetitioo, 
but certainly not an orig^al one, of a small 
picture by Murillo in the L% Caze collection at 
the Louvre. Lord Heytesbury's ** Las Galle- 
gas" (114), showing two laughing Galician 
girls at a window, has a vivacity and good- 
humoured realism which affirm the correctness 
of the attribution to the Sevillan master, but 
the execution of the work is unusually sliglit 
and empty. 

The schools of Flanders and Holland, if 
not as numerously represented as on some 
former occasions, can yet both of them boast 
some splendid and characteristic examples. 
Few things here have a higher interest or a 
greater fascination than Rub^s's finished study 
for his great *' Elevation of tJie Cross " (127), 
sent by Mr. Holford. The high fioish of certain 
parts is the cause that some doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to the justice of the attribution to 
the great master himself ; but, surely the hand of 
no pupil or imitator — however skilful, however 
deeply versed in the secrets of the school — 
could reproduce in such fashion the splendid 
breadth, the spontaneous energy of the work- 
manship, the movement, the passion and living 
f rce of the whole ! To whom but to the 
chef cTecole could we attribute the sombre, yet 
luoiinous, transparency of the colour, com- 
pounded of the painter's brown-and- silver 
harmonies, with a sparing admixture of red 
and kindred tawny hues P If further proof of 
the authenticity of the work were required, it 
would be found in the fact that some figures 
forming part of the composition — which is 
here comprised in a single frame — are more 
developed than in the fioished work, in which, 
to suit the exigencies of the triptych form, 
they appear to have been truncated. Notably, 
the form of the bald-headed old man struggling, 
in a bent attitude, at the very foot of the Cross, 
is here seen in its entirety, while in the Antwerp 
picture some portion of the lower part of the 
figure disappears. Lord Carnarvon's great 
*' Holy Family " (141) is composed with extreme 
care, and with a reposeful harmony of the parts 
somewhat unusual in similar works of Bubens. 
The colouring is rich in its comparative sombre- 
ness, if without much contrast or vibration; 
unquestionably the whole bears the impress 
of the master's style, and must contain, too, 
some of his own work, if we cannot ascribe to 
him the execution of the whole. Her Majesty's 
"Pan and Syrinx" (115^, from Buckingham 
Palace, is a school-piece, nch and harmonious in 
contrast of colour, vigorous in suggestion of 
movement, >et not attributable to the chief of 
the Antwerp school himself, but rather to one 
of the less individual of the brilliant crowd of 
pupils and assistants who, after the departure 
of Van D^ck, still crowded his studio. 

^^Plaudb Pbii-LIPS, 
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C0BRE8P0NDENCE. 

A FOROKD ROMAN INBCRIPTION. 
Oombe Vicarage, near Woodstock : Deo. 28, 1896. 
A letter from Mr. W. Thompson Watldn, 
n the ACADEifY of October 30, comprised the 
ifoUowing : 

** There is one [mscription] of especial interest, 
fonnd ... at Biackmoorgate, on Stalnmoor, in 
Westmoreland. It is on a small stone-statue. . . 
3^ inches in height. . . . The figure is evidently 
that of the god Saturn. ... On one side is inscribed 

DBO ARVALO 
8ATVBN0 

and on the back 



SBX 

COMMODVS 

VALBB . 

V . 8 . L . M . 

, . No inscription to Saturn has previously been 
recorded as found in Britain ; acd, with the prefix 
of Arvalos, it is very rare, if not unique." 

I wrote at once a letter that appeared in the 
Academy of November 6. My letter mentioned 
that this inscription and one appended by me 

** DIS PATMIS 
UBKCrVLI 
AFOLLINI ARVALO,'* &C., 

are given by G. Marini {OU Atti e Monumtnti 
de* /ratdli ArvaJi, Eoma, I79u, pp. clxxx., 812) 
as having been found on " two altars, or votive 
tablets," at Brescia, according to Ottavio Rossi 
{Memorie Bresctane, Brescia, 1693, p. 136). 

By the kindness of Mr. B. Blair, of South 
BhieldB, I have just got the Proceedings of the 
Sooiety of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
vol. ii.. No. 32, which contain engravings of 
the statue in question and its inscription. It 
siiffices to quote the following : 

*• The monthly meeting of the society was held 
... on November 24. . . . Mr. Blair (one of the 
secretaries) . . . read the following : 

" • Liverpool : Nov. 19, 1886. 
** ' DsAB Sm, — I suppose you would see, from 
the Bev. J. Hoskyns-Abrahall's letter in the 
AcADxxT [of November 6], that the Inscription to 
Saturn from Stainmore is either a forgery or a 
duplicate, the latter very xmlikely. 
*^^ "* Yours, &c., 

*« * W. T. Watkin.* 
• The Eev. J. R, Boyle said he had lived in a 
slate country, and could speak from experience as 
to maridngs on slate. Uis impression was that 
the thing was a forgery ; the letters are freshly 
made, the incisions bemg of a much lighter colour 
than the surface of the stone. Captain Robinson 
was of the same opinion ; the edges of the stone 
were much too shevp. Mr. Gibson thought that 
too much space was left, as in all Roman inserip- 
tions that he had seen there was very little room 
to spare. In genuine inecriptlons the letters are 
mstc^as large as possible, and every atom of space 
aHlised. Mr. Blair pointed out that the form of 
some of the letters was quite unlike any other 
known Roman inscriptions, especially the u form 
of the V ; the colon (:) after the word nio is also 
unknown in Latin epigraphy." 

J. Hoskyns-Abrahall. 



be difficult for any sculptor to surpass in 
strength, grace, and accomplishment, tne noble 
*' Enchanted Chair" of last year's exhibi- 
tion. M^. Gilbert is, in truth, not only 
the most distinctly a man of genius among 
our younger English sculptors, but an artist 
whose best work would do honour to any school. 
Had election to the assodateship been denied 
him, the Academy might well have been said to 
lay itself open, for the occasion, to the wor^ 
charges lately brought against it with so litHL 
success. ^ 

By the very recent death of old Mr. Roupell, 
another wonderful collection — little known 
beyond the circle of connoisseurs — will come 
into the field. The veteran amateur, who was 
in his eighty-ninth year when he died the other 
day in his chambers in the Albany, had gathered 
works of art about him during half a century. 
He was of the old race of collectors and con- 
noisseurs. It was his good fortune to collect 
the drawings of ancient masters at a period 
when they were held in little repute; and, 
when some seven years ago the Grosvenor 
Gallery held its astonishing exhibition of work 
of this nature — and so fulmled one of the best 
services it has rendered te art— it was found 
that Mr. Roupell*s contributions were of sin- 
gular excdilence. He left behind him iJso many 
prints ; and of these, as well as of the draw- 
ings, a sale will be made, probably in the course 
of a few weeks, which is likely, during the 
whole season, to stand second only to that of 
the Duke of Bucdeuch. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Tbs Boyal Academy elections of a day or 
two ago were, on tiie whole, satisfactory, and 
what was expected. Mr. Marcus Stone, the 
new full Academician — albeit, a Uttle too senti- 
mental in his art, and a little too purely 
popular, is a fair draughtsman, and pays 
graater regard to the principles of composition 
than, for instance, do the engaging youths 
trained in the latest French schools. But he 
can hardly be expected to add great weight to 
tike Academy ; or to do in the future much more 
than he has done in Uie past. Now, it is true 
that the hitter expectation can hardly be 
ehfiriahed even of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, the new 
Assodato ; but that is only because it would 



Print collectors are aware that America has 
for some years been prominently in the market, 
buying rare engravings at liberal prices. This 
is the case increasingly ; but, what is better, 
there is more than one high-class American 
collector who recognises, in the largest way, the 
claims of the student to see and profit by rare 
artistic work. The latest instance of this is the 
exhibition, held at this moment at the Peabody 
Institute, in Baltimore, of a certain portion of 
the large collection of Mr. Harrison Garrett. 
The original etchings by Rembrandt, and the 
engravings by Wille, chiefly after the famous 
Dutch masters, form the most conspicuous 
attractions of the show. Mr. Harrison Giarrett's 
collection is under the supervision of the secre- 
tary of the Historical Society of Maryland, to 
whom the compilation of the catalogue is 
probably due. 

Lectures on sculpture will be delivered at 
the Royal Academy by Prof. 0. T. Newton and 
Mr. A. S. Murray. The former has ti^en as 
his subject) '* Greek and ItaUan Terracottas " ; 
the latter, ** Greek Sculptures expressive of the 
Emotions." Prof. J. H. Middleton will idso 
give a course of three lectures at the Royal 
Academy during February, upon ** Methods of 
Decoration as applied to Greek, Roman, and 
Mediaeval English Architecture.'' 

The Fine Art Society will have on view next 
week in New Bond Street, a oollection of 
pictures by Mr. MaoWhirter, illustrating **The 
Land of Bums and Scott.'' 



THE 8TAQE. 

STAGE NOTES. 



In the absence of new pieces of real import- 
ance, a note or so mav he welcome devoted to 
actual performances of established success ; for 
there are those whose appetites are not satisfied 
even by the full feast provided by Augustus 
ELarris, and those whom a Gbuety burlesque, or 
even the most dever children's performance of 
Mr. Savile Clarke's most dever adaptetion — 
and that is what everyone should see at the 
Prince of Wales's— still leaves yearning. 



"We went the other night to see what may be 
called the second of the new departures made by 
Mr. Wyndham at the Criterion — a thehtre long 
associated with rattling performances of the 
lightest and most impossible of French farces. 
The revival of O'Keefe's " Wild Oats " was the 
first of these departures; the second is the 
revival of "David Garrick." With such a 
change in the programme there must, one 
would suppose, be some change in the clientele 
of the theatre. For ** Garrick," though it 
contains its farcical incident and its drunken 
scene, without which the enthusiasm of a British 
gallery could hardly be counted upon, is for the 
most part a serious comedy of character, with 
a story set forth in good dialogue. The part 
which an unsympathetic, albeit singularly dever, 
actor, Mr. Sothem, created is now played by 
an actor likewise singularly clever, likewise not 
quite sympathetic, who ventures for almost the 
first tune upon a role in which it is essential 
that the character shall be felt with — that he 
shall be taken au airieux. And Mr. Wyndham 
acquits himself with upon the whole wonderful 
success in this almost new, this certainly un- 
familiar task. Garrick he rapres-ants with a 
CDtnmendable measure of vigour and vivacity. 
The parform ince may be ssaa without regrac. 
Miss Mary Moore —intellig mt aai sympa'hefcio 
•au possible" — is the Ida Iagob,-the cicizen's 
daughter, who is inlove with the great CDmedian. 
The part was created about a sc jre of years ago 
by a namesake of this lady*s —Miis Nellie Moore, 
a delightful actress and charming person who 
died in her youth. Several people have been 
seen in the character between its first assumption 
by Miss Nellie Moore, and this, its latest, by 
Miss Mary Moore. It is Miss Mary Moore, 
however, who best reconciles us to the imtimely 
loss of the part's earliest representative. 

On Tuesday night, we went to see the 
'* Harbour Lights, which is by far the most 
effective melodrama now being played in 
London. We were sorry to find Miss Maiy 
Rorke **out of the bill." Only two nights 
before she had given up her part of the second 
heroine, which falls now to the lot of Miss 
Aohurch — by no means a bad substitute. But 
at the Addphi Theatre Mr. William Terriss is 
l^e popular attraction ; and how well placed he 
is as the manly hero of melodrama! Valorous, 
sunny, and tender — he is all that in ** Harbour 
Lighte." And how much more he enters into 
and seems to believe in his part than he ever 
did in those legitimate parts at the Lyceum, 
where he was, for instence, a Mercutio wanting 
in lightness, wanting in style ! He is bom, not 
for me andent drama, but for parts in the 
plays of our day, heroes sympathetic and 
spirited — ^parto such as Henry Neville played 
with best effect fifteen years or so ago, aod 
Charles Warner after him. Yes, as David 
Kingsley, Mr. Terriss is to be oommended alto- 
gether. The stage holds at the moment no one 
who could look and play the part of this wholly 
viitnous young naval officer with quite Mr. 
William Terriss's variety and force. Miss 
Millward is the heroine whom David Kingsley 
loves. She, too, has wonderfully improved 
since she was at the Lyceum, where we were 
apt to find her colourless and amateurish. She 
has mended her ways, and learnt her art since 
then, and brought into play those natural 

Qualifications in which she was never wantiug. 
n the quieter and happier scenes, and in some 
of the scenes of suspense, Miss Millward is now 
admirable. It is only in violence that she 
sometimes ceases to be engaging, because she 
sometimes ceases to be true. Nor is it difficult 
to say why this is so. In the quieter and more 
everyday passages, accuracy of observation 
permits to an actress much pleasant truth of 
effect, while the greater and rarer scenes can 
never have been observed but only imagined* 
ThnB they come often to be expressed conveu- 
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tionally. Certain arbitrary signs — gestures and 
intonations long accepted as interpretative— are 
held sufficiently to express and represent them 
in melodrama. And if in several parts — by no 
means in Miss Mill ward's only — in "Harbour 
Lights,'* this is apparent, and has to be for- 
given, it is forgiven in virtue of the clever and 
solid fashion in which, out of very familiar 
materials, the whole ])iece is constructed, and in 
virtue of a miae-en- scene which, especially the 
scene on the deck of the Britannic, goes as far 
as it is possible to go in the direction of effec- 
tive realism. 

We note that a well- written and justly 
laudatory pamphlet (signed M.S.S.) upon Miss 
Alma Murray's creation of the role of Beatrice 
in *'The Ceuci" has quite lately been issued, 
under the auspices of the Shelley Society. 



MUSIC. 

MUSICAL BOOKS. 

Richard Wagner, sa Vie et ses QSavres, Par 
Adolphe Jullien. (Gilbert Wood.) France is 
a country where Wagner's principal works are 
unknown to the general public ; but where the 
composers and writers on music have now for 
many years shown the utmost interest in every- 
thing relating to the woik of this extraordinary 
man. The unfortunate ^aaco of '* Tannhaiiser " 
in Paris, the hostile attitude of Hector 
Berlioz — **le chef de I'ecole musicale en France," 
as he is rightly designated by our author — and 
political events, for a long time interfered with 
the spread of his music there, and with the 
right understanding of his aims. M. Jullien 
laments that no impartial account of the man 
and artist has yet been given to the world, and 
his object in writing his book is to supply that 
want. Even the singularly able article on 
Wagner by Mr. E. Dannreuther in Sir G. 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and Mmicians is 
classed among the works which show neither 
calm examination nor moderate judgment, 
although M. Jullien fully acknowledges its 
literary merit. It was, however, specially these 
qualities to which we referred in noticing that 
article. To mention only one matter— the treat- 
ment of Meyerbeer by Wagner — we think the 
English writer, on the whole, more moderate in 
his judgment than M. Jullien. On one poibt, 
however, in regard to this question, Mr. Dann- 
reuther, in his attempt to minimise the services 
rendered by Meyerbeer to Wagner, seems to 
have gone a little too far — at least, if M. Jullien's 
statements be correct. ** A letter from Meyer- 
beer to Herr V. Liittschau, dated March 18, 
184 1," says Mr. Dannreuther, ** turned the scales 
in favour of * Kienzi,' and both ' Bienzi ' and the 
* Hollander ' were accepted (but not performed), 
on his recommendation, at BerUn." But 
M. Jullien tells us that *' Bienzi " was performed 
at Berlin, not— it is true, in 1841, but on 
October 26, 1847, the anniversary of the birth 
of the King of Prussia ; and that it was in part 
owing to Meyerbeer's renewed solicitations that 
the work was chosen. The matter may not be 
very important, but it is a delicate one, and the 
slightest misrepresentation of facts is to be re- 
regretted. Again, respecting the part taken 
by Wagner in the revolutionary movement at 
Dresden, in 1849, the two writers differ. The 
Englishman strongly doubts the tale of his 
having fought on the barricades. The French- 
man asserts positively that he did so. 

M. Jullien's account of Wagner's life is 
extremely interesting ; and the full details with 
regard to the concerts given by Wagner at Paris 
in 1860, and the performances of ** Tannhauser " 
in 1861 are welcome, for most of the biographers 
of the composer touch as lightly as possible on 
these matters. The French writer, whose 
admiration for the composer's genius dates from 
that time, gives what seems to us an [^impartial 



account of the whole affair. While admitting 
that in many respects Wagner's conduct was the 
reverse of discreet, he blames the Jockey Club, 
the press, and in particular Berlioz for the 
reception given to the work. **Toute cette 
affaire du * Tannhauser,' " he candidly says, **a 
quelque point de vue qu'on Texamine, est peu 
honorable pour nous." 

And not only during his visit to the French 
capital, but all through his life, it was Wagner's 
habit to speak out his mind regardless of 
the feelings of others as well as of the con- 
sequences to himself. Our author, in try- 
ing to give a true picture of the man, 
hides none of his weaknesses; but the 
statement that " comme homme, it est denue 
de noblesse, et n'echappe k aucune des faiblesses 
de rhumaine nature," is somewhat too strong. 
He showed nobility of character in pursuing 
what he considered the right path in matters of 
art, in spite of the hardships which he had to 
undergo. If his pride is to be imputed to him 
as a fault, it is, at any rate, one which he shares 
in common with many a great man. A French 
musical critic, M. G. Mouod, has thus written 
about Wagner : *' On le prend tel qu'il est, plein 
de defauts, peut-etre parcequ'il est plein de 
genie, mais incontestablement un hommo 
superieur, un des plus grands et des plus 
extraordinaires que notre siecle ait produits." 
An excellent description, and in a very few 
words, as M. Jullien, who quotes it, remarks. 

The book contains a number of interesting 
illustrations, among which figure some of the 
best caricatures which appeared during the 
composer's lifetime, and since his death, in 
Germany, France, and England. M. Jullien 
looks upon the caricature as an historical docu- 
ment. He is right: many a true word is 
wi'itten in jest ; and from the satirical pictures 
and comments of such papers as the Charivari, 
the Fliegender Blatter, &c., one can learn much, 
and in an amusing way, about the opinions of 
the musical world respecting Wagner and his 
work. 

One must not look in M. Jullien's book for 
any profoimd or even oiiginal remarks respect- 
ing Wagner's operas and music-dramas. He 
has something to say, it is true, about each 
wdrk. He gives a long description of the plots ; 
but what he writes about the music is princi- 
pally to point out its general character, and to 
name the portions which he thinks worthy of 
special admiration, or, in a few cases, those 
which fail to satisfy him. But he tells us in 
his preface that he is writing a **livre d'his- 
toire, non im livre de combat ou de parti." 
He makes, however, one statement about 
* * Parsifal ' ' which provokes criticism. * * Jamais 
il n'a pousse plus loin I'emploi des Leitmotive,** 
he says. For ourselves, we have always con- 
sidered ** Tristan und Isolde " as the ne plus 
ultra of the system of representative themes. 

The notices of Wagner's principal writings 
are interesting. For the one on Die Kunst und 
die Revolution, M. Jullien, in a footnote, 
acknowledges himself indebted to L. Bemadini ; 
and for the one on Da^ Kunstwerk der Zukun/t 
to Mr. E. Dannreuther. In the latter case, he 
has translated the notice from the article in Sir 
G. Grove's dictionary, but has prefixed to it a 
sentence of his own. In such borrowing, the 
actual indebtedness should be carefully in- 
dicated by quotation marks. In speaking about 
Das Judenthum in der Music, he refers, of 
course to the fierce attacks on Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer. Wagner's hostility to Jewish com- 
posers is well known ; but, as his books are not 
extensively read, only the few really know what 
he actually did say about the above-named. 
The quotations (marked) from Wagner are 
therefore to the point. 

There is naturally a great deal about Berlioz 
in the book ; and it is satisfactory to find that 
M. Jullien does not make a cloak of nationality 



to hide the faults of this gifted French musician 
and critic. Wagner made Berlioz's acquaintance 
when he went to Paris in 1839, and admired 
him because he did not compose for money. 
They met again at Dresden in 1843, when 
Wagner appears to have taken more interest in 
Berlioz's music than Berlioz did in Wagner's. 
Yet, surely, the ** Flying Dutchman," which 
was performed during Berlioz's visit, was 
worthy of more than the few lines of faint praise 
which he devoted to it. They were both in 
London in 1855, when Wagner conducted the 
Philharmonic, and Berlioz the New Philhar- 
monic concerts. Then they saw each other in 
Paris in 1859-60. The tone of Berlioz's articles 
about Wagner's music shows plainly — as 
M. Jullien remarks— that he was yielding to 
feelings of jealousy. He did not criticiae 
Wagner, but only made fun of him. He was 
the man best capable of helping the public to 
understand the new form of art ; and had he 
done so, his own opera would have had a better 
chance of success, and Paris might have had the 
opportunity of laughing at Cham's famous 
caricature representing ''Tannhauser demandant 
a voir son petit frere *Le8 Troy ens.','* Berlioz 
surely could not have been serious when he 
spoke of " les polissonneries d'une orchestration 
bouffonne." Of Berlioz's scores, Wagner once 
said — "I have profited by them in learning 
what to do and what not to do ; " and in speak- 
ing thus of his bitterest enemy, he proved that he 
was not quite *' denue de noblesse." M. Jullien's 
book contains no less than fifteen portraits of 
Wagner, the first belonging to the year 1840, the 
last to 1882. J. S. Shedloce. 



MUSIC NOTES. 



The Popular Concerts were resumed lastSatur- 
day. Mr. C. Hall^ made his first appearance 
since his illness, and played Schumann's Fantasia 
in C (Op. 17). There was a full house, whidi 
may easily be accounted for by the fact that 
Beethoven's Septett was included in the pro- 
gramme. Mr. ^antley was the vocalist. 

On Monday evening the concert opened with 
Schubert's Quartett in D minor, a work which, 
since the year 1861, has been an established 
favourite at these concerts. Miss Zimmermann 
and Signor Piatti played Beethoven's Sonata in 
G minor (Op. 5, No. 2). The lady also took 
part in Beethoven's *'Kakadu" variations, but 
played nothing alone. We cannot recall any 
previous Popular Concert in which there was no 
solo for the pianist. Miss Carlotta Elliot took 
the place of Mr. Thomdike. She sang intelli- 
gently, but was not in her best voice. 

Mr. Hexschel gave his seventh concert last 
Wednesday afternoon. The programme in- 
cluded Mendelssohn's Symphony m D minor 
(*'Beformation "), which has not been given at 
the Crystal Palace since March, 1882, and not 
heard tor a much longer period at St. James's 
Hall. It was therefore a wise selection, and 
drew a good audience. The novelty of the 
afternoon was a Serenade for strings, by Mr. A. 
Foote, an American composer, pupil of Prof. 
Paine, of Harvard. It is in reality a 
very short suite. The middle movement is 
graceful ; but the other two, in spite of some 
good writing, are not striking. Mr. Foote is 
yoimg, and may yet do honour to his country. 
Mr. Bemhard Stavenhagen played Liszt's second 
Pianoforte Concerto in A, and proved himself, as 
he has done on former occasions, an excellent 
interpreter of his master's music. He was re- 
called three times. Miss A. Marriott sang with 
expression, Salome's sentimental scena, " Geliii 
dont la parole," from Massenet's ** Herodiade." 
The programme included the overtures to 
** Egmont " and " Tannhauser. " 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 2^, 1887. 

N: 768, 1T0W S^riei. 

Tkb Kdhob cwMot und&riak$ to return, or 
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2^ Cruise of the << Marehesa " to Kamsehatka 
and New Guinea. With Notices of Formosa, 
&c., by F. H. H. Ghiillemard. In 2 vols. 
(John Mniray.) 

He&b is a work of which British enterprise, 
British art and sdence, may well be proud, 
lor all three have combined in the production 
of a book of travel in some respects almost 
unrivalled in the rich record of British ex- 
ploration. Certainly the illustrations — a pro- 
minent feature which cannot fail to arrest 
immediate attention — ^have never been ex- 
celled and seldom equalled for accuracy and 
artistic finish, except in such classic works as 
thoee of the Bewicks and Gould. In the 
faithful reproduction of carefully taken photo- 
graphs of scenery, human and animal figures, 
all the resources of the engraver's art seem to 
have been exhausted by Messrs. Edward and 
Charles Whymper, and J. Keulemans, whose 
names wortibily appear jointly with that of 
the auUior on the title-page. Where all 
attains such a high standard of excellence, it 
is difficult, to smgle out anv deserving of 
special praise; but a careful study of the 
lau-Kiu girl, the sable, eagle, and bighorn in 
the first volume, and in the second the flying 
phalanger, superb bird of paradise, echidna, 
pygmy parrot, and head of great black 
cockatoo, will satisfy the most captious that 
the claim, that '< at least in point of accuracy 
these illustrations can hardly be improved," 
is HSLj eitablished. 

The text of this delightful work — ^a joy 
alike to naturalist, traveller, and to the 
ordinary reader — ^is generally speaking quite 
worthy of its splen£d embellishments; and 
higl]«r praise than this could hardly be 
awarded. In unpretending but always cor- 
rect language, it relates the chief incidents of 
a oroise of a little over two years in the east- 
ern seas, undertaken, it may be presumed, 
partly for pleasure, but mainly in the inter- 
ests of the natural sciences. The Marchesa, 
a well-appointed screw schooner-yacht of 420 
tons, atflffted from Cowes on January 8, 1882, 
and steamed into Southampton Waters on 
April 14, 1884, having, in the meantime, 
visited Southern India, Ceylon, Malaysia, 
IXew Guinea, the Philippines, Formosa, the 
Lin-Kiu group, Japan, and Kamschatka ; in a 
word, much of the southern and nearly the 
whole of the east Asiatic seaboard, and adja- 
cent islands. Much of this was, of course, 
beaten ground ; but the author — a specialist in 
several branches of biology, and a man of wide 
general culture — ^is fully alive to the fact, and 
knows exactly what to say and leave unsaid. 
He wisely confines his narrative to ^* the less- 
known lands and islands '' touched or explored 
by the expedition, and thus produces a book 



one of whose chief charms is its freshness and 
novelty. The result, however, is rather 
embarrassing to the reviewer, who finds, at 
the end of his survey, that he has marked as 
suitable for quotation innumerable passages 
scarcely any of which can even be re- 
ferred to in the most cursory way. 
There are vivid pictures of scenery, such 
as that of the stupendous east Formosa 
seaboard ; graphic accounts of savage life, as 
of the Dorei and Jobi Papuans; anecdotes 
illustrating national characteristics, as of 
Chinese gamblers and Malay fanatics ; reflec- 
tions on waste spaces in the East and over- 
population in the West, suggestive of a 
possible future readjustment of the balance ; 
life-like descriptions of plants and animals, 
such as of *^the lofty Kanari, noblest nut- 
tree in the world," of the scarlet lori and 
gorgeous twelve-wired bird of paradise, with 
its rich golden shafts and pectoral shield 
tipped witii metallic emerald ; exciting stories 
of the chase, such as that in Limb6 Island, 
Celebes, where the quarry was the curious 
babirusa, rarest of the porcine family. 

Lastiy, as becomes the true naturalist, Mr. 
GuilleniaTd gives us a genial account of his 
pets, prizes, and captures of all sorts, which, 
during the home trip, converted the Mctrchesa 
into a floating menagerie and museum of 
natural history, Here were stored vast 
zoological treasures, including no less than 
3,000 specimens of birds, many thousand 
coleoptera, about 100 different species of 
butterflies, besides shells, marsupials, and true 
mammals. Among the latter was a Papuan 

pig 

*' of tender age, who had, perhaps, more cha- 
racter in him than any other member of our 
menagerie. In many parte of New Guinea the 
women make pets of these animals, carrying 
them about ana suckling them with their own 
babies, but I do net remember whether 
' Chugs ' had been reared in this fashion or not. 
He was bestriped longitudinally with alternate 
bands of black and yellow, and, though hardly 
more than eight inches lonjz when he first 
joined the ship, was afraid of no living thing 
aboard. He roamed the deck from morning 
till night, chasing the cockroaches and devour- 
ing them with much gusto and smacking of 
lips, fijuntinff contentedly the while. When 
tired he would nestie himself up on the curly 
coat of Dick, the retriever, or along^side of the 
big cassowary, who would regard mm wonder- 
ingly, and as if debating his suitability for food. 
Chugs grew so rapidly that he was soon nearly 
as big as Dick ; but he still continued to use him 
as a sleeping mat, and towards the end of the 
voyage poor Dick hardly dared to lie down." 

The cassowary (from Dorei Bay) was him- 
self a character after his kind, whose 

« favourite diversion was to get up a sham- 
fight with a ventilator, dancing round it in the 
most approved pugilistic style, now feinting, 
now getting in a right and left. The blows 
were delivered by kicking out in front, and 
appeared to be almost ineffective, and quite 
unlike the really formidable method of attack 
adopted by the ostrich. The decorum of our 
service on Sundays was often considerably 
disturbed by his appearance among the congre- 

fation, engaged in a lively skirmish with a 
angaroo-— an amusement which invariably 
drew a select gathering of our dingo ' Banguey,' 
various dogs, and a tame pig to see fair play." 

The kangaroo here alluded to, like all 
others on board, being from New Guinea, 



belonged to the arboreal group. These 
marsupials were the tamest and most attrac- 
tive of all the " happy family," and one of 
them {Dendrolagus ursinus) 

'* was never happy ' unless at our feet, and 
would follow our every movement. This habit 
was, I believe, the primary cause of his death, 
for he was tumbled over or trodden upon at 
least half a dozen times a day. The climate of 
Europe proved too much for his relative 
D, inmtua, and he died the day before he 
reached England." 

Although his explorations in New Guinea 
were limited to the western insular groups, 
and to the shores and islands of Geelvink 
Bay on the north-west coast, Dr. Guillemard 
had some excellent opportunities of studying 
'Hhe Papuan at home." Needless to say 
that these opportunities were not neglected, 
the mental and physical qualities of the race 
being described with singular truth and 
accuracy. 

** The bump of veneration appears to be entirely 
absent from the cranium of the Papuan, who, 
as far as the white man can judge, is a noisy, 
ebullient gentleman, of distinct socialistic tend- 
encies, thouffh not without a pretty humour of 
his own, as the following story will show. Its 
truth was vouched for by some of our Dutch 
friends. During a cruise of a certain gun-boat 
on the northern coast of New Guinea, a village 
was touched at which, up to that time, had 
never been visited by Europeans. The captain, 
anxious to impress the untutored savage, 
arrayed himself in full uniform, and landed in 
company with the surgeon, who was similarly 
attired. The natives crowded down to meet 
them in hundreds, and appeared tolerably 
trustworthy; but before long intimated that 
they were to pay a visit to the chief's house. 
This the captain resisted, fearing treachery; 
but, in spite of his endeavours, they were 
carried off, and his guard preveutea from 
following. The hours passed away without 
a sign of the officers, and the boat's crew, 
waiting for them, began to fear the worst. 
Suddenly a crowd was seen approaching. It 
parted, and disclosed the gallant captain to his 
astonished sailors, bereft of his uniform, and 
dressed in alternate stripes of red and white 
paint ! " 

Like D'Albertis and other obaervers, Mr. 
Guillemard noticed great deviations from the 
normal Papuan type in the various districts 
visited by him ; but, unlike them, he does 
not fall into the mistake of doubting, or even 
denying, the existence of a Papuan type at 
aU. He clearly perceives that the full-blood 
'* mop-heads " are one of the most specialised 
branches of the human family, quite distinct 
from all the surrounding Malayan, Australian, 
and Polynesian peoples; distinct, also, from 
the neighbouring Negritos of the Philippine 
Islands, and allied rather to the African 
Negroes, but with less prognathous jaw and 
thinner lips, and with an odour '' quite sui 
generis . . . and utterly unlike that of the 
African. There would not be the smallest 
difficulty in recognising them in the dark 
merely by the sense of smell." The para- 
doxical theory of a single oceanic race — 
recently advocated by Codrington, Brown, and 
others, on the inconclusive ground of a certain 
community of speech, traditions, and usages 
— must be finally abandoned in the face of 
this fresh testimony to the undoubted exist- 
ence of a highly differentiated Papuan type, 
occupying geographically an intermediate posi- 
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tion between the Western Malayan and 
Eastern Polynesian grows. 

Besides a profusion di superb illustrations^ 
the book is furnished with a somewhat too 
meagre index, with no less than fourteen 
general and sectional maps, and seven appen- 
dixes, containing lists of birds and other 
zoological collections made during the expedi- 
tion, as well as vocabularies of the Sulu, 
"Waijiu, and Jobi languages. "With a view 
to future editions, attention may here be 
called to a few blemishes detracting somewhat 
from the perfection of this admirable work. 
At p. 23, vol. i., iolfaterras occurs by a common 
mistake for sol/ataras; and it may not be 
hypercritical to suggest that analogue should 
be Eubstituted for homologue in the two pas- 
sages in the same volume (pp. 2* and 66), 
where the Kurosiwo, or Japanese current, is 
spoken of as the "homologue of the Gulf 
Stream." In the second volume we have 
Hadji instead of the proper English form 
Edji (p. 13); vio and vii for via and vie^ 
unless the former be some local Yenetian 
forms nnktiown to this writer (p. 124) ; a 
curious solecism, ** to do so," for to exist, or 
prevail (p. 214); the height of Gunong Api, 
off the Sumbawa Coast, is stated to be 2,040 
feet on the chart (p. 150), while it is really 
marked 7,040 on the map at p. 131, the 
true height being correctly estimated at some- 
what over 6,000 feet by the explorer himself. 
Lastly, there are the usual discrepancies 
between the orthography of names in the 
text and accompanying maps {Mimado and 
Manadoj p. 165, &c.), which should not occur 
in a work of this high scientific character. 

A. H. Kbane. 



A Defence of the Church of EtMland against 
Disestablishment. By Eoundell, Earl of 
Selbome. (Macmillan.) 

The controversy over disestablishment has 
become sufficiently heated to make sober- 
minded observers welcome with satisfaction 
the appearance on the scene of the vir pietate 
gravisy at whose presence the metaphorical 
brick-bats and firebrands cease filing for a 
time, and to whose words both parties listen, 
for a moment at least, with respectful atten- 
tion. Such a one eminently is Lord Selbome, 
whose learning, character, and judicial turn 
of mind give assurance that his utterances will 
be words of conviction and of weight; nor will 
the readers of this book be disappointed in the 
expectations thus raised. 

His being a layman, too, is much in his 
favour, for the average worldly man, to whom 
appeal must be made, is apt to be suspicious 
of professional advocacy ; and when a bishop 
or well-beneficed clergyman appears in de- 
fence of the Church, it is usually taken as a 
matter of course that he should do so, and his 
arguments are looked on as a piece of official 
task- work. Nor are there ever wanting some 
who, on such an occasion, will repeat the 
sneer of an early dissentient from the religion 
established in his day, and enquire, '^Doth 
Job serve God for nought ? " 

The first part of the work is historical, and 
intended to refute the familiar contention 
that the Anglican Church was ''caJled into 
existence by the state and derives from the 
state the essential law of its being." With 



this object Lord Selbome reviews the rela- 
tions of Church and State from the time of 
Augustine to the Keformation, showing that 
no formal act of establishment and endow- 
ment ever took place during all that time; 
and moreover that, however great the changes 
during the Tudor reigns, there was no vital 
breach of continuity at that momentous period. 
All this is plain matter of history, and 
known to most educated persons, though, 
perhaps, it has never before been set forward 
in so orderly and perspicuous a manner ; but 
we fear that it will not much affect those 
upon whom, in the last resort, the decision of 
the question of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment must depend. 
, Certain weak-kneed Anglicans, who are 
always uneasily doubting whether their 
Church is, or is not, ** in schism," may derive 
some consolation from Lord Selbome's irre- 
fragable proofs that she is identical with the 
Church of the middle ages ; but how about 
the multitude? "Will the average member 
of the congregation of the Kewington Taber- 
nacle, for instance, or the enlightened voters 
of Leicester or ^Northampton, be rendered 
more favourable to the Church by a demon- 
stration that she is the same institution as that 
which flourished in days which they regard 
as times of superstition or tyranny ? They 
know little and care less about the saints, 
the scholars, the statesmen, and the founders 
to whom we owe, so far as we owe 
it to man, that we have religion and 
knowledge, liberty and order in England. 
To them St. Hugh and St. Richard, 
Stephen Langton, and William of Wykeham, 
if they ever hear their names at all, are 
benighted papists or oppressive aristocrats, 
and the less trace we preserve of them the 
better; while the more cultivated disestab- 
lisher, when he reads this admirable summary, 
will probably give his judgment in the words 
of a great critic on a very different subject, 
and pronounce the whole of this part of Lord 
Selbome's argument '^interesting but un- 
important." 

Still, whatever its polemical effect, this 
first part of the book will remain a monument 
of wide learning, clear arrangement, and un- 
answerable reasoning. The opponents of the 
Church will of course find plenty of argu- 
ments for disestablishment quite apart from 
the subjects discussed here ; but no man 
capable of being convinced by reasoning oan 
honestly say, after reading these pages, that 
the Church was *' established and endowed by 
parliament," or, with reference to Roman 
claims, will refuse to admit that King James 
had some reason to say, '* INon fugimus sed 
fugati sumus." 

In the second and third parts Lord Selbome 
comes to more practical questions ; and here 
he is chiefly concerned in answering the 
famous Case for Disestablishment — ^a work of 
great cleverness, and written with an easy 
assurance that is not hampered in its asser- 
tions by any undue scmpulousness ; so much 
so that Lord Selbome, who is always 
moderate in language, remarks that 'Hhe 
strain put upon a man's disposition to give 
credit to everybody else for good faith is 
very severe." Tlus he says with special 
reference to statements not of opinions, but 
of what are asserted as facts. Thus, in 
giving an estimate of the property of the 



Church, the "case," as hefe quoted, 
says: 

** In 1818 the number of churches was about 
11,700, and the annual value of these buildings 
and the cathedrals together cannot fairly be 
estimated at less than £2,000,000. . . . The 
result is reached that the Church of England 
is annually subsidised out of public property 
to the extent of £9,500,000, and that the 
capitalised value of the property thus appro- 
priated is more than £220,000,000 *' 

— a sum total that may well take away a man's 
breath, as it was probably intended to do. 
What a prize to dangle before a chancellor 
of the exchequer pledged to an economical 
budget ! What a point to make in speaking to 
a group of impecunious fathers grumbling 
over School Board fees! There are contro- 
versialists who would say that the best answer 
to this estimate would be conveyed in the two 
Latin words which Sir Robert Walpole is said 
to have once replied to some asaertion of a 
German courtier of George 1. ; but Lwd Sel- 
bome is not of this sort, and, more polite 
than the great Whig minister, he confines 
himself to the mild complaint just quoted. 
But he makes it very dear to his readers, by a 
patient examination of the whole question, that 
the expression '' subsidised out of public pro- 
perty" is simply false ; and that the various items 
which swell the mighty total are enormously 
exaggerated, while the grand capitalisation is 
an arithmetical juggle. It would be interest- 
ing too if we could have the particulars of the 
£2,000,000 <' annual value " of the ecclesias- 
tical fabrics, and learn the precise data on 
which the writer estimates respectively the 
yearly rent to be derived from the letting of 
Canterbury Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, 
and the mortuary in the churchyard of Little 
Pedlington. 

Many readers will turn with interest to the 
chapters on tithes, which we oommend to 
people puzzled about the difference between a 
rector and a vicar, and the curious fact that 
so much property of this kind is newfound in 
lay hands and in no way connected with the 
Church at all. Tithe-payers who hoped that 
disendo wment would release them from paying 
tithe will learn, both from the passages here 
quoted from the ** case" and from Lord Sel- 
bome's comments on them, that no such relief 
is contemplated — ^a thing now becoming bett» 
understood than it was some time ago, and 
threatening to thin greatly the ranks of the 
disestablishers. Indeed, we ourselves have 
known some worthy tithe-payers who were 
hot for disestablishment when they thought 
that the effect of the measure would be to 
abolish tithes altogether, but whose zeal an 
explanation on this head has much oooled. 
They became less ardent when they learned 
that the only change would be that payment 
would not be made as now to an indulgent 
clergyman, who might be persuaded to give 
time and grant remissions, but to a tax- 
collector, who would exact it with the 
punctuality of poor-rate or income-tax ; and, 
moreover, that when paid the tithes would 
not be spent in the pmsh, but '^ sent up to 
London " — a place which the rustic mind in 
the more remote districts regards with a 
curious mixture of envy and awe. 

Lord Selbome also lefutes from legal and 
historical data the notion that a third or 
a fourth of the tithe originally belonged by 
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law and custom to the poor of the parish, 
and is now embezzled by the clergy. This 
statement was widely circulated in a leaflet 
by the Liberation Society at the last two 
general elections, when some votes were 
probably caught by it. Of this work he says : 

** That production is entitled * Tithes and the 
Poor/ and it is difficult to read it without 
remembering that there was once a man who 
asked why certain very precious ointment was not 
sold for much and given to the poor, which he 
said ' not because he cared for the poor/ but 
for other reasons.'' 

Great emphasis is laid in the Case for IHs- 
eitahluhment on what it calls '' the practical 
failore " of the Churdi — a question to be de- 
cided, of course, by an appeal to facts ; but in 
which there will tdways be room for different 
opinions, since it is hard to get people to agree 
on what constitutes failure. Lotd Selbome 
argues that the main accusation that ''the 
Church leaves large sections of the community 
uninfluenced by the Christian faith/' or, in 
plain words, that there are plenty of un- 
believers and plenty of evil-doers in the 
country, notwithstanding the number of 
churches and parsons, is one that might be 
brought against Christianity itself; ''most 
certainly against all other churches and 
denominations as much as the Church of 
England.'' Thus he says : 

''To fall short of the ideal and absolute aim 
of the full desired measure of perfect success s 
to realise that success which is possible im- 
perfectly and by degrees only, and under many 
discouragements and drawbacks; to find 
continually something to improve, correct, and 
amend ; to labour like Sisyphus or Tantalus in 
the fable against ever-recurring disappoint- 
ments and difficulties— this is not failure : tlus 
is the appointed lot of all great benefactors 
and reformers of men, of aU human institutions, 
especially those nearest to the divine. No 
church ever has been, or ever will be, without 
shortcomings, defects, and blemishes." 

But tiie " case " insists that even in the mere 
securing the majority of the inhabitants of 
the country among her nominal adherents the 
Church has failed. We cannot of course give 
all Lord Selbome's statistical arguments on 
thiB head, but those who read through his 
pages on the subject must be hard to convince 
if ^ey do not think he proves his point. As 
for the famous "census of 1851," made by 
Mr, Mann, which the " case " parades with 
as much confidence as if there were no room 
for uncertainty in the matter, we think that 
it will require more than even average plat- 
form sndacity to quote it in any quarter 
where Lord Selbome's book is accessible. 

The work closes with a peroration of 
weighty and severe eloquence. It gives both 
warning and encouragement to the defenders 
of the Church. The issue of the contest we 
cannot tell ; for argument, however just, does 
not always win votes, any more than a 
righteous cause has of necessity the "big 
battalions " on its side. But Churchmen, as 
they close these pages, will be heartened by 
the poaseesion of such an advocate as Loid 
Selbome, whether their adversaries be per- 
suaded or not. H. Saii0ent. 



Carols from the Coalfields^ and other Songs 
and Ballads. By Joseph Skipsey. (Walter 
Scott.) 

Several volumes of Mr. Skipsey's verses 
have been issued, the first as long ago as 
1859 ; but they were published so obscurely 
that the majority, probably, of English 
readers did not know even his name until he 
appeared in the capacity of editor in the 
" Canterbury " Series of Poets. He has edited 
Blake, Coleridge, Shelley, Foe, and Burns. 
Himself a poet, he was eminently fitted for 
the task ; and it is no disparagement of other 
contributors to the series to say that his 
Introductory Essays were among the best. 
His own verses in, practically, their com- 
plete form are now submitted to the public 
judgment. 

These poems are sincere expressions of their 
author's mind and moods. What he has him- 
self seen and felt, and nothing besides, he 
has embodied in verse; and verse is his 
natural mode of expressing these things. It 
is not very difficult to find halting lines and 
irregular rhymes, especially in his longer 
pieces ; but to find strong and tme ideas in a 
beautiful setting is easy. He makes no pre- 
tences. A man of the people — ^bom and 
reared among miners, and himself for many 
years a miner — ^he finds in his surroundings 
ample materials for the making of poems. 
He was only seven years old when he was 
sent into the pit. His task was to open and 
shut a ventilating door. On the back of that 
door, with a piece of chalk, he taught him- 
self to write. Afterwards, whenever an 
opportunity occurred, he taught himself much 
besides. Br. Spence Watson, in a note 
appended to the present volume, states that 
" few men have a more thorough knowledge 
of our literature from the Elizabethan period 
downwards." The life he led is readily 
traced in his poems, not in any lack of 
culture or grace, but in the vivid pictures of 
scenes he knew so well. Rarely, indeed, does 
he go seeking into the past. His muse is so 
essentially modem that it ought to gladden the 
heart of Walt Whitman. A great part of 
the book is filled with what may be called 
lyrics of the village — ^pieces which display 
the lights and shadows of village life in a 
mining district. One of the best of these is 
" Thistle and Nettle," the simple story how 

'* . . . Thistle gathered nerve to go 
The little Nettle's self to woo." 

His reception was not encouraging, for 

" His errand known, she, with a frown, 
Up from the oaken table sprang, 
Down took the broom and swept the room, 
While like a bell her dapper rung." 

Patient determination, however, wins its 
way, as the following fine lines, which appear 
near the end of the piece, indicate : 
** Dream on, brave youth ; an hour like this 
Annuls an age of cark and strife, 
And turns into a drop of bliss 
The bitter cup of human life. 
" The tear is by a halo gilc, 

The thorns of life are turned to flowers, 
The dirge into a merry lilt. 
When love, returned for love, is ours." 

Sometimes the episode is perfectly depicted 
in two or three compact verses : 

'* Duskier than the ckmds that lie 
'Tween the coal-pit and the sky, 
Lo ! how Willy whistles by 
Bight cheefy from the oouiree. 



" Duskier might the laddie be, 
Save his coaking coal-black e*e, 
Nothing dark could Jinny see 
A coming from the colUree." 

It is natural that some of llr. Skipsey^^ 
verses should touch upon the sadder aspects 
of the miner's life. For vividness and con- 
centrated force I do not remember to have 
read anything equal to the following : 

'* ' Gat up,' the caller calls, ' Get up ! ' 
And lu the dead of night, 
To win the bairns their bite and sup, 
I rise, a weary wight ; 

" My fiaunel dudden donn'd, thrice o*er 
My birds are kissed, and then 
I, with a whistle, shut the door 
I may not ope again." 

Longer records of a similar kind are given in 
"Bereaved" and ''The Hartley Calamity." 

Mr. Skipsey is always original. The 
echoes of any former poets are few and faint. 
Blake, perhaps, oftener than any other, is 
suggested ; for example, in " The Moth," or 
in the graceful verses named "The Yiolet 
and the Eose " : 

" The violet invited my kiss, 

I kiss'd it and called it my bride ; 
* Was ever one slighted like this ? * 
Sighed the rose, as it stood by my side." 

'* My heart ever open to grief, 

To comfort the fair one I turned ; 
' Of fickle ones thou art the chief ! ' 
Frown'd the violet, and |N>uted and mourned. 

" Then, to end all disputes, I entwined 
The love- stricken blossoms in one ; 
But that instant their beau^ declined, 
And I wept for the deed I had done." 

There may be a suggestion of Blake in these 
lines ; but certainly there is no imitation. 

Mr. Skipsey's range is a very wide one. He 
passes easily from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe. He can rejoice with those who 
rejoice, as well as weep with those who weep. 
I do not, however, find passion of the vtorm- 
ful kind in any of his verses; noftring, for 
example, of the character of Shelley's " Seren 
ade." Self-respect and dignity mark every- 
thing he writes. Intensity of feeling is 
there, but no abandonment. He has his 
hours of depression, though never of morbid 
brooding or despair, and can sing : 

" Alas ! the woe the high in heart 
Seem pre-ordained to undergo, 
While proud ambition hides the smart, 
And smiles delude the wodd below. 

" Their anguish, like a Samson blind, 
Gropes on in darkness, till at length 
It grasps the pillars of the mind. 
And dies a victun to its strength." 

But his wonted attitude is one of aspiration 
and hope : 

" Lo, the day begins to rise, 

And the shadows of the night, 
Ovartaken with surprise, 

Blashiog, fiy his presence bright ; 
Oease thy briny tears to flow, 

Not another murmur sigh ; 
Thine hath been the cop ol woe, 

Now be thine the cup ol joy. 

" Wakened by the voice of mom, 

See the little urchin Miith, 
How she, laughing care to scorn, 

Skippeth o^6r the jocund earth ; 
Don, O, don thy best attire, 

Snatch, O, snscteh this bafali io paia, 
Efe the beams of day retire. 

And thy night sets in again." 

Shakspere need not have been ashamed if he 
had written tide 8ong« 
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Do I seem to have quoted too freely ? I 
could not have commended the volume half 
80 well as these passages from itself commend 
it ; and the reader, when he comes to open it, 
wHl find numerous other gems. It is the 
speech of a strong and wherewithal truly 
poetic soul, and it stimulates and encourages. 
Mr. Skipsey has not lived his arduous life in 
vain : 
** What tho' in bleak Northombria's mines 
His better part of life hath flown, 
A planet's shone on him, and shiaes. 
To Fortune's darlings seldom known ; 

** And while his outer lot is grim, 

His soul, with light and rapture fraught, 
Oft will a carol triH, or hymn 
In deeper tones the deeper thought." 

Walter Lbwin. 



India under Victoria. By Capt. Trotter. 

In 2 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 
Capt. Tbottsr has been known to experts for 
many years as a diligent student of Indian 
history. Having served, in his youth, as an 
officer in the Companv's army, he has the 
knowledge which enablee him to throw local 
colour into what he writes ; while long prac- 
tice and a scholarly frame of mind have com- 
bined to keep him from that pedantic techni- 
cality and orudeness which often make the 
work of Anglo-Indian writers so intolerable 
to the genercd reader. He has now crowned 
his earlier labours by the production of two 
considerable volumes, in which he gives a 
useful and readable summary of events from 
the governor-generalship of Lord Auckland to 
the beginning of the viceroyship of the Mar- 
quis of Ripon — a period which has this much 
of epical completeness that it begins with the 
first Afghan War, comprises the struggle of 
'57, and ends with the final defeat of the 
** Forward " policy of the Cabinet of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield. 

Capt. Trotter holds strong views; yet it 
would not be altogether just to describe him 
as a partisan, for he expressly protests 
against the intitxluction into Indian adminis- 
tration of English political contentiousness. 
Yet it is undoubtedly hard to exclude con- 
tentious matter from Anglo-Indian history. 
The shadow of the ^ortfiem colossus hangs 
ever more and more over our landward 
frontier. The Czar of Muscovy is the great 
danger of the modem world; and he occupies, 
on a proportionate scale, the position once 
held by the Macedonian monarch toward the 
Greek republics. An Asiatic despot with 
European resources, never contradicted and 
seldom rightly informed, with his mind irri- 
tated by anxiety and unhinged by isolation, 
he has only to touch a bell on the table 
before him to plunge two continents into fire 
and blood. Especially must this state of 
things press on Indian statesmen. Their 
task is, under any conditions, one of dread and 
difficulty. Even before the Mutiny they had 
this uncertain element confusing all their 
forecasts. The Mutiny showed, as by flashes 
of stormy lightning, what pits, precipices, 
wild beasts beset tiieir path. Every throe 
of the European '< Eastern Question '' sends a 
sympathetic throb through the parts of Asia 
bordering on their most important outwork 
into the heart of their dominions. They live 
and work under conditions that may be truly 
called volcanic. Yet, in the midst of all this, 



they have to provide for the wants of popula- 
tion aggregating a sixth of the human race, 
which they have undertaken to rule on prin- 
ciples to which they themselves have only 
been conducted by the experience of eight 
centuries of gradual evolution. They have to 
deal with an external commerce jealously 
watched by ardently competitive manufac- 
turers and merchants in their own country. 
They have to tend the welfare of dense 
masses of men dependent on a feeble system 
of agriculture, and the vicissitudes of a most 
capricious and insalubrious climate. 

Accordingly, the bulk of Capt. Trotter's 
book is taken up with war, finance, famine, 
and pestilence. The comfort to be derived from 
the story is that Indian war tends to become 
less frequent and, perhaps, less destructive ; 
that Indian finance is, on the whole, im- 
proving ; that famine — jf>ace Mr. Hyndman — 
is more understood and more easily assuaged ; 
that pestilence is somewhat less fatal. Yet, 
when all this success has been established, 
there will remain the awful consideration, 
that every advance of civilisation injures all 
whom it does not immediately benefit ; and 
that every check to the curtsulment of the 
duration of life adds to the numbers of the 
population, presses on the means of sub- 
sistence, and increases the responsibilities of 
the rul^g power. 

It is, therefore, most creditable to the 
author's temper and judgment that he does 
not indulge in dogmatism on controversial 
topics, and that he steers a just course 
between the extremes of optimism and 
pessimism. Oathering together, with equal 
tact and labour, the complicated elements of 
his vast and arduous problem, he shows forth 
both error and achievement; avoids strong 
language in censuring where he thinks cen- 
sure due ; and does not daub the portraits of 
his more favoured characters with flattering 
colours of fulsome panegyric. He shows how 
the good intentions of an Auckland were led 
into disaster by ill counsel, how the glorious 
ambition of a Dalhousie was sometimes led 
astray by indiscriminate application. In the 
cool courage of Canning, he points out the 
dilatoriness and want of sympathetic fire 
which sometimes hampered the measures of 
that just ruler. Of all the various statesmen 
whose temporary despotism has represented 
English democracy in India, he — whether 
intentionally or not — gives the highest credit 
to viceroys of opposite politics and of very 
different characters — ^the manly Irishman, 
Mayo, and the skilled man of business, North- 
brook. With strict impartiality he draws 
attention to the noble personality of the one, 
kindling the love of friends, fimdy repressing 
the insolence of foes ; while he dwells with 
well-merited respect on the great administra- 
tive ability of the other, subduing a mighty 
dearth at the cost of a mortality of one in 
each million, dispensing with the aid of the 
odious income-tax, and leaving the empire in 
the enjoyment of balanced finances and uni- 
versal peace. He well concludes the annals 
of Lord Northbrook's modest but successful 
rule with the quaint words of veiled eulogy 
used by a native journalist : ''He cannot be 
considered a brilliant ruler ; for he made no 
war, annexed no territory, committed no 
plunder ; but — ^he gave the land rest." 
With the policy of tiie Beaconsfield cabinet 



Capt. Trotter deals more severely than is 
usual in his temperate pages. He contends 
that, in its eagemesss to check the supposed 
designs of the Eussian Government, it goaded 
Sher Ali, the Amir of Kabul, into hostility 
by intrigue and systematic provocation; de- 
parted from the traditional policy of Indian 
defence; absorbed the fund that had been 
professedly accumulated for insurance against 
famine ; and loaded the empire with twenty 
millions of debt. The opening of Lord 
Ripon's administration is the only part of 
absolutely modem history which enters into 
his purview ; but it enables him to conclude 
in a more hopeful spirit. Whether they agree 
with all his views or not, English readers may 
be assured that they will consult his pages 
with equal pleasure and advantage. 

Should a second edition be in contempla- 
tion, there are a few matters which, in no 
spirit of hypercriticism, one would wish to sub- 
mit to the author's notice. *' Fecoavi^ I have 
Sindh," was not generally supposed to express 
Sir Charles Napier's own opinion of his con- 
quests in the Indus Valley ; and Capt. Trotter 
is more likely to find the joke in the back 
numbers of Punch than in Sir Charles's De- 
spatches. At p. 96 of the first volume a 
mistake is made in calling Daulat Bao 
Sindhia '< able." He was a spoiled child, who 
did his best to ruin the power founded by 
his predecessor, the old Patel. The VedatUa, 
wrongly described as the essence of the Feda, 
is, of course, a system artificially evolved out 
of the Updnishdd, The tdlukddri system of 
the North- West Provinces is inadequately and 
incorrectly described. A little more enqairy 
would have shown the author that the mdjiddr 
tolukdars hunted by Thomason and his 
officers were even less entitled to the status 
of real landlords than their bretlu-en in Oudh, 
whose meamre he has elsewhere taken. A 
government that has so much difficulty in 
devising or working a scheme of general 
taxation cannot afford to dry-up or diminish 
a source of public income like the Indian 
land revenue ; and every rupee usurped by 
claimants wiUi defective titles was so much 
stolen from the contributory at large. It is 
inexact to say that Othello's farewell to 
his profession expresses that of the dia* 
armed Sikh soldiery ; and these halting lite- 
rary analogies rather mislead than assist the 
historical student. Lastly, the transliteration 
is very clumsily done. It has been Capt. 
Trotter's aim to adopt the system of the 
Government of India which, by giving the 
Italian values to the vowels, and accenting 
the a when it represents an a/«/, gives the 
unlearned European reader a rough idea of 
the pronunciation of each Oriental name. 
But the author and printer of this book have 
combined to produce a mere caricature of this 
method. The vowels are often wrong, as 
where ^' Bundalkhand " is used where the 
word intended has $ in the second syllable. 
And the consonants are constantly weighted 
with a redundant aspirate, which is indeed 
a constant snare to Anglo-Indian writers. 
The habit culminates in iUanbir, there being 
no aspirated r in any Indian language. A 
glance at WoUaston's QoMtiew^ issued by his 
own publishers, would enable Capt. Trotter 
to correct all these mistakes in a future issue, 
which one hopes soon to see. 

H. G. Kekhb. 
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By W. L. Courtney. 



Jteeamtructive Ethics, 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Tour years ago Mr. Courtney concluded the 
preface to his Studies in Fhilosophy with the 
observation that ** perhaps aiter Hegel's 
dialectic o! the Idea, Comte's Philosophie 
Positive, and Herbert Spencer's Synthetie 
Fhilosophy y we have had enough ' construc- 
tion' to last our time." HisnewTolumeseemSy 
both by its title and by one of its mottoes, 
to indicate a complete change of attitude in 
this respect. He adopts the words of Plato, 
declaring that it is unfair to be always dis- 
cussing the opinions of others without telling 
one's own. Nevertheless this is almost ex- 
aetij what Mr. Courtney continues to do. 
He gives us some contributions towards a 
critical history of ethical thought during the 
last two centuries, while carefully keeping 
his own ethical system (if he has any) 
in the background. To such questions 
as — What is the highest good? What 
makes an action right or wrong? What is 
the motive to right action?— I, at least, 
have not been able to find any clear 
and definite answer in the present volume, 
after reading it through with great care — ^let 
me add, with great interest and pleasure. 

If, however, Mr. Courtney does not offer 
or advocate any theory of ethics, he offers a 
theory of the history of ethics, which is itself 
only one application of a more general theory 
embracing iHl intellectual advance. This, we 
are told, passes through the three stages of 
interpretation, criticism, and reconstruction 
(p. 2). It is characteristic of the author's 
loose thinking that he neither defines nor 
describes his three stages, but leaves us to 
gather their leading traits from some very 
sketchy illustrations. From one of these, 
tracing the mental history of an individual 
consciousness, it would appear that in the 
age of interpretation we accept without proof 
the current opinions on any subject ; in the 
age of criticism we doubt or discard our 
previous beliefs ; in the age of reconstruction 
we frame a positive theory in accordance with 
the conditions of scientific evidence. We 
seem to have here a reminiscence of Hegel's 
dialectic development, applied with something 
more than Hegelian arbitrariness. Tripartite 
divisions are common enough in philosophy ; 
but I know of none involving such astounding 
assumptions as Mr. Courtney's. Such great 
critical and reconstructive intellects as Bacon, 
Descartes and Locke, are cited as examples 
of interpretation ; while utilitarianism, which 
one would have thought positive and dogmatic 
enough to satisfy anyone, is '^ essentially the 
spirit of criticism " ; Plato and Hegel, not- 
withstanding their all-dissolving dialectic, are 
assigned wholly to the reconstructive period. 
Anyhow, for Mr. Courtney himself the third 
stage remaims an unfulfilled ideal. He is 
always either an interpreter or a critic. 
Sometimes he combines both characters by 
interpreting the criticisms of others. For 
this office he possesses the qualifications 
of wide reading and a graceful style, but 
seems to lack that perfect mastery of his 
materials which one has a right to demand 
from any new contributor to a subject the 
facts of which have been so abundantly 
elucidated by previous enquirers. Thus we 
have the traditional antithesis between Plato 
(^ 4-^stotle served up once more, as if it 



had not been shown that the ethical theories 
of the latter were essentially dependent on 
those of his predecessor and master. Plo- 
tinus, we are told, ** actually affirmed" that 
<^ there can be no moral distinction between 
actions" (p. 74). N'o reference is given 
in support of an allegation which may be 
true, but which is, at any rate, in diametrical 
opposition to the whole spirit of various 
passages in the Enneads. Passing to more 
modem instances, in the chapters on Fichte 
and Hegel, one seeks in vain for some refer- 
ence to the fact that the one wrote a treatise 
on ethics and the other a treatise on the 
philosophy of law. The strange assertions 
that Schopenhauer's universal Will ''is in 
essence contrasted with ourselves" (p. 29), 
and that the same philosopher's pessimism 
"is generally admitted to have no ethic" 
(p. 33), are implicitly contradicted by Mr. 
Courtney's own more detailed account of the 
system in question ^pp. 292 seqq.) ; while the 
reckless identification of '*the creed of 
science" with ''materialism" (p. 12) is 
equally inconsistent with a citation made 
later on from Mr. Lewes, "a professed 
scientist," to the effect that "the world 



arises in consciousness" (p. 277). 

As a critic Mr. Courtney makes pessimism 
and utilitarianism (or hedonism) the chief 
objects of his attacks. Those who advocate 
the former doctrine wiU welcome his initial 
admission that experience reveals "a miser- 
able external order" (p. 15), but will hardly 
agree to his final contention that 



" morality requires the supposition, not only of 
an Absolute, in contrast with ourselves, who 
are relative and individual, but an Absolute and 
Self-conscious Spirit. Without such a suppo- 
sition, the moral law lacks validity, the moral 
ideal has nothing whereby to explain its 
aspiration, and, more than this, the ameliora- 
tion of the world and of humanity is an im- 
possible conception " (p. 317). 

Even granting the existence of this " Abso- 
lute and self-conscious Spirit," what reason 
is there for assuming that He either wants or 
wishes for our assistance in ameliorating 
"the miserable external order" for which, 
after all. Ha must be considered primarily 
responsible ? 

Against the utilitarian philosophy Mr. 
Courtney marshals all the traditional objec- 
tions, even those that have long been 
triumphantly refuted. Thus, in the critique 
on Hobbes, we read that 

"pleasure is asserted to be the only end of 
activity; pleasure, therefore, is clearly that 
which we ought to set before our eyes in any 
and every form of action. We make the ex- 
periment, and we find that experience gives the 
lie to our dogma. If there is one thing more 
certain than another, it is that to do an action 
because of the pleasure it brings is precisely the 
way to lose the pleasure ** (p. 89). 

Now, in the first place, the fact is here 
overlooked that freedom from pain counts 
for even more than positive pleasure in 
realising the ideal of hedonism; and none 
would maintain that efforts to procure im- 
munity or liberation from suffering are 
necessarily ineffective. In the second place, 
to assert that pleasure is the ultimate end of 
activity by no means involves, and may even 
exclude, the notion that it should be the 
proximate end of every particular action. 
And^ in tl^e third place, my own experience | 



at least contradicts Mr. Courtney's. I have 
not found that "to do an action because of 
the pleasure it brings is precisely the way to 
lose the pleasure." Next comes the familiar 
difficulty of a hedonistic calculus. But to 
make happiness the end of life involves no 
such fine discrimination between different 
kinds and degrees of pleasure as the trans- 
cendental moralists are fond of assuming. 
The question is whether experience shows 
that certain classes of actions are conducive 
to increase of pleasure and diminution of 
pain, or the contrary; and, again, whether 
certain sentiments, habits, and characters are 
conducive to the performance or to the 
omission of such actions. Perplexities do no 
doubt present themselves when we come to 
details ; but these are the proverbial diffi- 
culties of life itself, and no theory of conduct 
has yet been devised that would enable us to 
evade them. Mr. Courtney can hardly be 
serious when he incidentally urges that 

" there is undoubtedly more pain than pleasure 
in the possession of a conscience, which makes 
one doubt whether, on the test of expediency, 
it would not be more helpful to the happiness 
of men if they did not poi^sess that undesirable 
inward monitor " (p. 162). 

One might as well doubt whether it is er- 
pediput to possess a liver, on the ground that, 
so far as immediate feeling goes, that organ 
produces more pain than pleasure. Does Mr. 
Courtney mean that conscience is useless to 
morality, or that morality is useless to happi- 
ness? Neither alternative will be accepted 
by the moralists against whom he is con- 
tending. 

However much philosophers may differ 
among themselves, there are points on which, 
as against the vulgar, they remain eternally 
agreed. One of these is brought out with 
so much force by Mr. Courtney that I shall 
give myself the pleasure of quotiog the whole 
passage : 



" There is no such victim of delusion as the 
heart, which makes it a dangerous foundation 
on which to rest the structure of morality. A 
conviction that reposes on the basis of feeling 
is the most isolating, the most disintegrating 
principle in the world, for it is exactly in the 
sphere of feeling that men differ and will differ 
for ever ; whereas morality should be a common 
fund of principles for humanity at larffe. It is 
the heart which has justified most of the un- 
natural cruelties which have retarded the 
progress and civilisation of mankind. In 
politics, it distorts the judgment of truth and 
tends to elevate party above purity ; in morality 
it is the source of mystical rhapsodies or else of 
ascetic follies. It is the heart which mistakes 
mystery for mastery, emotional feverishness for 
a dominant conviction ; and there are few who 
begin by professing to guide their lives by 
feeling, who do not end by being the most 
narrow-minded and dangerous of senti- 
mentalists " (p. 100 ieq,). 

In the absence of all definite and coherent 
rivalry, utilitarianism holds the field; and 
Mr. Courtney has proved nothing except that 
a thoughtful scholarly and graceful writer 
cannot see his way to accepting it. Mean- 
time its adherents may console themselves 
with the reflection that thoughtful scholarly 
and graceful writers are often found on the 
wrong side. 

ALFaTO W. Benk. 
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A Daughter of the People. By Georgiana M. 

Craik. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Till my Wedding Day. By a French Lady. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett) . 
The Bond of JFedlocL By Mrs. Campbell- 

Praed. In 2 vols. (White.) 

The Unlucky Number. By Sybil Colbert. 

(White.) 
RankelVe Remains, By Barrett Wendell. 

(Boston: Ticknor; London: Trubner.) 

The Skeleton Key. By Kichard Bowling. 

(Ward k Downey.) 
A Lost Reputation. (Elliot Stock.) 

Jonas Sylvester. By C. Despard. (Sonnen- 

Bchein.) 
A sroBY of noble self-renunciation is told in 
A Daughter of the People, by Miss Craik. It 
may, perhaps, be thought by some that the 
narrative is too diffuse, and that two volumes 
would have been ample for a novel so severely 
simple in its incidents. But the author 
vrields a practised pen, and it cannot con- 
scientiously be said that a siagle page of this 
work is at all dull. A freshness of character 
and scenery which pervades the whole would 
have carried ofP an even balder plot than Miss 
Craik's, yet the constituent elements of the 
story are unquestionably very simple. We 
have a travelliog artist, Michael Standish, 
who puts up at an old farmhouse at King's 
Weir; a rural Juno, in the person of the 
farmer's granddaughter, Leah Holland; a 
charming county family of the name of 
Feversham, including a jolly frank English 
girl (yet a lady withal), Ruby; and the 
members of Standish's own family, who form 
the only approach to lay figures. Standish 
falls in love with Leah, '' a daughter of the 
people ''; but although she loves him in 
return, she effaces herself for his sake, 
because she can never, as she thinks, make 
him permanently happy and become one of 
his own class. This is all good and great, no 
doubt ; but from the chaiacter and natural 
gifts of Leah Holland, as Miss Craik depicts 
her, why should she not have developed into 
a perfect helpmeet for Michael Standish, and 
thus have helpod to bridge over the distinc- 
tion between class and class ? It was almost 
with a feeling of disappointment and regret 
that we found her at the close of the story in 
the garb of a sister of mercy, while Euby 
becomes the wife of Standish. There was no 
overwhelming obstacle to call for this great 
act of self-renunciation — no impassable gulf 
between the two lovers, for the social con- 
dition of the one was not so immeasurably 
superior to that of the other that she could 
not have risen to it. However,* judged from 
Miss Craik*^ own standpoint, this story is 
very successful, and it is certainly pure in 
tone and purpose. 

Till my Wedding-Day is an admirable 
delineation of French life. It is written 
with vivacity, and informed by a thorough 
understanding of girl life in schools, with 
its pleasures and its griefs, and the love- 
making that, in spite of duennas and direc- 
tresses, will sometimes go on there. But it 
is not in its studies of character alone that 
this story is excellent. The writer has very 
considerable descriptive powers, as the sketch 



of the Delmargues family, and their home on 
the island of Trentmoult, in Brittany, amply 
testifies. We shaU not reveal the plot, 
which has some striking elements ; but the 
story once more sets well in the front that 
tragedy of human existence which is lived 
out daily in unsuspected quarters. Very 
touching and beautiful are the opening 
chapters, in which is depicted the lonely life 
led by the heroine, who, in pursuance of an 
understanding between her father and mother, 
is brought up in the Catholic creed of the 
latter, while her brothers are all reared as 
Protestants by the father. The rest of the 
work is devoted to a pathetic recital of the 
story of more than one true love whose 
course does not run smooth. In spite of her 
sufferings — all the keener sometimes from the 
very depth of her affections — " a truly good, 
noble woman is the grandest thuig in 
creation " — so said Delmargues to his daughter 
Claire. This story revecds much promise; 
the writer has a firm hand in dealing with 
character, and she invests all her dramatis 
personae with a strong and decided indi- 
viduality. 

It is difficult to see what good end can be 
answered by the publication of such a novel 
as The Bond of Wedlock. This is the more to be 
regretted as Mrs. Campbell-Praed is a writer 
of marked talent, whose previous efforts in 
fiction have deservedly won a high place in 
the public esteem. Everyone is aware that 
the marriage laws are not quite what they 
ought to be in England, and that lax principles 
of morality prevail among too many members of 
** society " ; but this tale of London life is not 
likely to do good to readers of either sex. It is 
simply a record of unblushing criminality and 
brutdiity . Harvey Lomax has a beautiful wife, 
whom he shamefully uses, and on one occasion 
cruelly beats, ^ow, Mrs. Lomax loves and 
is loved by Sir Leopold D'Acosta. The rich 
baronet has sighed in vain for the forbidden 
fruit ; and when he finds what has been gobg 
forward between husband and wife, he enters 
into a plot with Mrs. Lomax's father — a dis- 
gusting specimen of humanity — ^by which 
Harvey Lomax is made to commit adultery 
with a cast-off mistress of the baronet. A 
divorce is obtained, and Sir Leopold marries 
Mrs. Lomax, whom he soon treats with 
studied coldness and cruelty. Meanwhile, 
Lomax, who is not utterly depraved, commits 
suicide on losing his wife, for whom he had a 
real affection. The lady, who is the only 
innocent person in the book, is the only one 
to suffer. The other characters are a low, 
selfish, and wicked set. Again we ask, 
respecting all this, eui bono ? 

Those who like excitement in strong doses 
may get it in a remarkable degree in The 
Unlucky Number. The ' ' number " in question 
is that drawn in the conscription, whidi sends 
Baoul Lafitte away to Algeria from his quiet 
home in the Pyrenees, where he lived with 
his widowed mother. In Africa Baoul 
quarrels with a Count de Brossac, and the 
latter murders him — at least, he is taken for 
dead. The count, who becomes terribly 
alarmed, confers with his male servant, and 
the two squeeze Eaoul's body into a box, 
which at dead of night is taJ^en away and 
buried in a wood. The operations of the 
t valet have been watched by some Arabs, 



however; and after his departure they un- 
earth the chest and discover Eaoul, who is 
not dead, but has only swooned. Retribution 
attends the count and his henchman; and 
before the narrative closes there is a good 
deal of promiscuous shooting, together with 
an abduction. Of course there is a love 
episode ; and it is Raoul's fiancee who is being 
abducted by the count when the plot is dis- 
covered, and the aristocratic villain shoots 
himself to avoid arrest. Miss or Mr. Colbert 
would do well in any succeeding work to lay 
in the tragic shadows witli a little more care. 

RankelPs Remains is an American story, 
very shoit, but very oonoentrated in power. 
Bankell is a man who lives to amass an 
enormous amount of wealth by the ruin of 
other men. He sends some to the grave, and 
others into a vicious course of life by his 
grinding selfishness and bis iron will, which 
crushes all before it At last ** the rich man 
dies and is buried." He has left directi<m8 
for the building of the church of St. Mary 
the Yirgin to his memory, and it is accord- 
ingly reared — ^the most magnificent stmotuie 
in the country. A day is appointed for the 
apotheosis of Hankell, whose body is to be 
taken from its temporary resting-plaoe, and 
finidly laid to rest in tlie cathedraL But 
when the day for the solemn pageant arrives, 
the body is missing; the grave has been 
despoiled, and, horribile dietu, Bankell's 
remains have been seized by one of his many 
victims, cast into the main sewers of the city, 
and lost beyond all power of recovery. The 
contrast is startling and terrible; but the 
lesson the author draws is that ''as from 
corruption spring fiowers, there has sprung 
from the sordid thing we knew as Bankell 
a work that, so long as even memory of the 
Christian faith shall last, will bear to men 
messages of pardon and of peace." 

Mr. Bowling is a writer of proved talept, 
and his novels invariably have something 
about them which interests the reader. The 
Skeleton Key is no exception to the rule. It 
may be objected by some that certain of its 
incidents travel even beyond the fantastical, 
and are quite Oriental in their extravagance ; 
but, on the whole, the sketch is well con- 
ceived, and its many weird passages are 
executed with vigour. Of course it is not 
disguised that the story is of a sensational 
character. 

The anonymous author of A Lost BepuU- 
tion is capable of good work. This one- 
volume sketch is noticeable for the strength 
with which it draws the portrait of a fine old 
Scotch laird, the head of his dan, and that of 
his equally high-minded and sensitive son. 
Early in the story the latter fall^ under a 
cloud, being suspected of cheating at cards 
at one of &ie leading dubs in Edinburgh. 
He is entirely innocent; but as the one 
person who could dear him declines to come 
forward and acknowledge his own guilt, the 
laird of Glen Ilva sorrowfully expatriates his 
own son. Graham. Murray accordinglv quits 
his beloved Scotland, and goes abroad. He 
passes through some chequered experiences in 
ike United States; and, after many years, 
returns under very strange circumstances to 
his old home. His reputation is cleared ; and 
he marries the daughter of a neighbouring 
Mrd, the only being who has discovered his 
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aeoret, and who thorough! j belieyed his in- 
nocence. Several of the episodes in this 
Btorj are graphically delineated ; and occasion- 
ally we come upon a pregnant and never- 
to-be-forgotten sentence, as when old Dr. 
Barkeloo endeavours to cheer Graham in his 
misfortune, and to encourage him to fresh 
enterprise: '*Some of the best work in the 
wOTld has been done by men whose hearts 
were broken." 

Jonas Syhester is highly strung, and pitched 
in the literary 'Erdes' vein, but it is un- 
doubtedly extremely interesting. By a curious 
coincidence one of its chief incidents^ like that 
of the previous story, is an encounter between 
caid-playera — an amusement which, if we 
are to believe the novel writers, is rarely, if 
ever, carried on honourably. However, we 
are pleased to find that the villains generally 
get the worst of it in the end, though it 
would be rather more consolatory if they did 
80 occasionally in the beginning. It would 
at least give a wholesome variety to this 
fascinating pursuit. But Miss Despard's 
narrative is by no means confined to card- 
playing. It opens with a good breezy de- 
scription of wild Cornish scenery, traces the 
ruin of an old county family, introduces us 
to a beautiful but intriguing Eussian baroness 
high in the favour of the emperor, and 
details an exciting plot to obtain a large 
quantity of hidden treasure beneath a rocky 
headland. The book has no lack of stirring 
incidents, and the reader will certainly wish 
to follow to the end the adventures of the 
hero, Jonas Sylvester. 

G. Baknett Smith. 



CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Medea, With Notes by M. G. Glazebrook 
(Rivingtons.) This is an attempt, of a sort 
now happily becoming more usim than of old, 
to make Greek literature seem like literature to 
English boys. Practically, all boys on the 
classical side read the Medea ; most of them 
read it quite early, yet not so early as not to 
know what '* a play " is like in Enfflidi. It is 
not only desirable, but essential, that this 
knowledge should be utilised to propel them 
through the formal difficulties of a Greek play ; 
and this is just what Mr. Glazebrook aims at 
doing. He not only divides the Medea into the 
familiar five acts, but gives a title to each act, 
and copious stase-direotions, indicating in 
words not only the subject of the speech or 
scene, but the tone of voice and the effect 
intended on the person addressed. The five 
acts are entitled re^ectively— (i.) Desolation; 
^.) Resolution; (iii.) Exasperation; (iv.) 
Preparation ; (v.) Execution. A. short analysis 
is prefixed to the notes on each act. The notes 
themselves are simple and straightforward, 
avoiding collateral questions, parallel passages 
from other sources, and discussions of various 
readings. Hard passages are translated— not 
always with felicity, e.^., 1. 192, ri udmf rtiyown 
fio^; is rendered (p. 70) •* why do they strain 
their needless choirs P " rtipovat is, we think, 
==" protract" not '* strain"; fio^v is much 
more contemptuous than ** choirs." We rather 
dissent, too, from the advice, given (Introd., 
pp. 16-17) to boys, to reshape Greek metaphors. 
It is suggested that for ix^pol ykp 4^m(Ti wdvra 
8^9 §ed\MP they should try what they can make 
of " putting on full steam " ; while metaphors 
from diee are to be paralleled from cards by 
such phrases as ** trumps." Boys need no 
. encouragement to this sort of thing, and 
develop a knack for slangy equivalents with 



odious facility. An absolutely literal rendering 
should be exacted from them; and then an 
explanation from the teacher, which can. be 
both easy and interesting, why the Greeks use 
nautical metaphors so freely, will wake a new 
sense in them. Literature is the appointed 
organ for cleansing the innate, but easily 
curable, vulgarity of a boy's mind. For a 
really model note, just touching a boy*s imagi- 
nation at the right point, we should select 
that on 1. 50, where the appeal is made 717 re 
Kolpav^. Notes J and K, in the Introduction, 
are also excellent. 

Lectures on Greek Prose Compoaitiont with 
Exercises, By A. Sidgwick. (Rivingtons.) This 
is a book intended for those who have passed 
the rudimentary stage of Greek prose writing, 
and have acquired a certain knowledge of 
idiom. Mr. Sidgwick thinks from experience 
that such learners are best helped, not by mere 
constant practice, nor by pattern copies being 
set before them, but by seeing the actual 
development of such versions explained and 
commented upon by the translator as he pro- 
ceeds. After some twenty pages of useful hints 
on structure and idioms, he proceeds to discuss 
and translate, sentence by sentence, as if 
orally, twenty selected passages of moderate 
length; showing, as only a practised teacher 
can do, that the difficulties of translation 
^m English into Greek lie mainly in our 
tendency to be abstract where a Greek is 
matter-of-fact and concrete, and to conceal 
Oratio Obliqua in a way quite alien to Ghreek. 
It is really a keen intellectual pleasure to see a 
tough English sent<»nce melt into lucid classical 
Ghreek, cuiuse by clause, in Mr. Sidgwick's 
hands. Unlike most conjurors, his explanations 
of his own tricks are real, and can be followed 
by any fairly clever boy or undergraduate to 
great profit ; and his keen sense and humorous 
descriptions of what the tiro will instinctively 
put, and why it is wrong, make the book 
really pleasant as well as useful. Fifty 
additional exercises are added at the end, 
without versions, but with references to the 
preliminary hints in their bearing on the 
passage. This dass of book is a very curious 
sign of the times. The more Latin and Greek 
composition is impugned as a useless labour, 
the better and more thorough do the guides to 
it become. We confess to a lurking doubt 
whether the result is worth the faithful and 
copious labour of one of our best teachers. 
Clever boys reach a respectable power of writ- 
ing Greek prose without so elaborate an ordeal ; 
for others, the labour is probably in vain, 
because they do not get near enough to be 
interested in it Yet, if any one has made it 
interesting it is Mr. Sidgwick. 

Easy Greek Header. By Evelyn Abbott. 
Part L, Text ; Part II., Notes and Vocabulary. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Whv are we so 
well off for bright Greek books for beginners, 
and so badly on for Latin counterparts ? This 
book is in many ways like Mr. Morice*s Greek 
Stories, but has some new features : ^.^., the 
early stories are shorter ; the vocabulary and 
notes are in a separate volume from the text — a 
distinct advantage except for careless boys. 
The later stories, Part iii., are ^much longer, 
perhaps too long. Among the merits of the 
book we may reckon its beautifully clear print, 
and the diverting character of the contents ; the 
(rxo\a(rTfK(js, e,g», who constantly appears, is 
presented in a most humorous light. The diffi- 
culty of getting a vocabulary is ingeniously 
diminished by telling some stories twice over, 
e.g,y part ii., 5 (a) and (6). There are some 
valuable general hints (in addition to special 
help) in the notes, as on p. 4, § 3. 1. i. 
iiantpavai; p. 9, § 19, 1. i. ; p. 11, § 22; p. 33, § 
3, 1. 48. It is a pity, we thmk, that the editor 
has not altered the uudassical uses, as being 



very misleading to boys in early stages. The 
solecisms in i., 22, 1. 2; L 19, 1. L ; iii, 2, 1. 10, 
might well have been re-written. The book is 
well done throughout, yet was not so much 
needed as an anau)gou3 Latin Header. 

Tripertita, Part II. By P. T. Holden. 
(Rivingtons.) Mr. Holder has found a suffi- 
ciently encouraging reception of Part i. to 
induce him to issue a second series. We must 
point out, as in dealing with Part i., that it 
is merely a repetition of Dean Bradley^s 
method, and supplies all the Latin words. 
The threefold division, for the year, is con- 
tinued; and the order of the exercises, by 
subject, is (i.) Belative; (ii.) Ablative; (iii.) 
Motion and Time; (iv.) Ablative Absolute; 
(v.) Accusative and Infinitive. As no rules are 
given, the boy needs, of course, a grammar, 
or much oral iostruction, with these exercises. 
It seems hardly necessary to repeat a word like 
sum, or quiy twice over in one page, as on p. 81. 
Perhaps the whole process is here made too 
easy. A boy would learn but little vocabulary 
or accidence, as he would copy down at onco 
what was required. You cannot learn to walk 
by being lifted over every pebble-stone; and 
this seems the main flaw in a book other vrise 
well arranged — if, that is, the book is meant to 
be used by the boys. 

The Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By Rev. J. 
G^erard, S.J. (Blackwood.) This grammar is 
in some points a new departure. The first 
twenty-four pages are an explanation of gram- 
matical principles, entirely in English and 
comprehensible without any reference to the 
facts of Latin or Greek, though they form the 
foundation of the Latin accidence and all that 
follows. This, we think, distinctly facilitates 
what must in any case be a tiresome process. 
Some changes in terminology also have been 
introduced ; the distinction betv^een the 
perfect and the preterite tenses is insisted on ; 
less usefully, perhaps, connective adverbs such 
as quum (why not cum?), dum, and ubi 
(p. 103), are discriminated from conjunctions, 
and oblique from indirect statements (pp. 
138-40). In Part i. amid much that is clear 
and satisfactory, we doubt if young boys are 
wisely taught to look (p. 9) on pronouns as 
adjectives ; and are not the definitions (p. 13) of 
case and preposition rather too subtle ? On 
p. 20, the moods are well distinguished. In 
Part it the accidence is much the same as in 
other grammars, except that (a) more explana- 
tion accompanies it, (b) the vocative is in a 
new place, (c) diminutives are inadequately 
treated, (d) quiaquam and ullus are certainly 
used in quasi-negative as well as purely nega- 
tive sentences (p. 52). Part iii. (syntax) is 
not well arranged, it is surely absurd to 
to mix up qualifications of nouns, relative 
clause, description, source, place, space, accu- 
satiou, ablative absolute, with intransitive, 
genitive, &c. They ought to have been 
arranged by cases. At present the confusion is 
dire: eg., for the genitive you must look to 
pp. 112, 116, 120, 124. The truth is some of 
the notes on the right-hand page, e.g., on 
p. 113, should have been incorporated; the 
logical arrangement of the "qualification of 
noxms " has been allowed to destroy gram- 
matical clearness ; pp. 110-124 should be 
rearranged and reconsidered. How, e.g., in 
"Caesar fit consul" (p. 110) can "consul" be 
said to qualify the noun ? It is pure predicate. 
On p. 112, § 208 (2), such an instance as " sui 
fiducia" disproves the rule, as "sceleris 
expers " would the following one. On P» H^ 
"dimidio maior" seems awkwardly explained 
as "abl. of cause, manner, or instrument." 
On p. 1 19, we demur to the dictum that " we 
say at London." Much of pp. 134-o has 
been already given on pp. 64-5, and could well 
be omitted. In gener^, we may say that the 
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book is well printed and olefiir, and contains 
much sound grammar well arranged. The 
syntax is least so. and should be revised. Any 
attempt to detach grammar from dryness, and 
make it a training of logical powers, should be 
welcomed. The analysis of sentences in Appen- 
dex i. is good ; and the collection of elementary 
philological detaOs, money, weights, &c., is 
very useful. The latter part of p. 39 is super- 
fluous ; so is the matter of ** duim " on p. 94, 
and that of **urb8 Patavi" (p. 113). Would 
it not be well, also, to exterminate *' j *' from 
Latin spelling ? 

Camenarum Floaculi, By A. W. Potts and 
W. A. Heard. (Blackwood.) This is a collec- 
tion of extracts from Latin poetry, elegiac and 
hexametric, for the benefit of the scholars of 
Fettes College. The extracts are of moderate 
length, and intended to be learned by heart 
But the addition of useful notes at the end of 
the book qualifies it for a more literary use. We 
should be much inclined to use it for an early 
Latin construing book. It is a great thing to 
have the best plants culled from the jung^ of 
Ovid, and even from the more stately forest of 
VergiL Surely, however, the ^eces numbered 
28 and 29, from the later ^neid, should be re- 
jected in favourof the fliehtand death of Tumus. 
We miss, too, Ovid's nc^le elegy on Tibuilus. 

Easy Pieces for Latin Prose, Second Series. 
By A. C. Champneys and G. W. Randall. 
(Riving^ns.^ This is a graduated continuation 
of the collection compiled, by the same 
teachers, last year. The earlier exercises in the 

E resent volume are about at the level of the 
kter ones in Series I. Part ii. of this volume 
represents an approach to English stvle ; {Mtrt 
iiL, English style, with oonsiderable assist- 
ance in the notes for Latin idiom. There are 
no introductory rules in this series, but a fairly 
comprehensive vocabulary at the end of the 
exercises— 109 in all. This vocabulary is a 
practical piece of work, but seems to faU 
between two stools. If it is intended to give 
only unusual words, why supply **quot** 
(p. 77), '* tandem " (p. 78), "rursus" (p. 80), 
»* unus " (p. 89^, " vacuus '» (p. 115), &c. ? If, 
on the other nand, it is meant to supply all 
words, it is incompletely drawn up. There are 
some superfluities — e.g, , * * £biglish= Anglus ' * 
appears on pp. 80-1, 87, 91, 92 ; ** Conservatives 
==Optimates," on p.p. 95 and 99. In this way 
memory is not stimulated, but superseded. 

Latin Examination Papers, Compiled by 
A. M. M. Stedman. (Bell.) We do not re- 
member to have seen a oomx)ilation of exactly 
this type before* It consists of 150 pages of 
papers in Latin grammar and idioms, gradu- 
ated from the stage just beyond the . de- 
mentary to the tolerably advanced. On the 
whole, we should say that such a book ought 
to go further. It forms at present rather a 
convenience for teachers than a good book to be 
put into boys' hands as class work. Towards 
the end, it seems to us to confuse at times 
purely literary points with grammatical idioms 
— e.^., p. 148, " Explain the epithets in Tibur 
supinum ; liquidae Baiae ; pharetrati Qeloni ; 
manus supinae " — good Horatian questions, but 
scarcely, in strictness, grammatical or idio- 
matic points. 

Latin Elegiac Verse CoTnposition, Part II. 
(Latin Rendering.) By J. H. Lupton. (Mac- 
millan.) This is a key to Part I., consisting of 
approved ** versions" by practical hands — Con- 
ington, Donaldson, ShiUeto, Paley, Kynaston, 
and Wellesley being among them. Their merits 
are consequently undeniable, nor are Mr. 
Lupton's own verses unworthy of their com- 
pany. But we ask again, is such a book reaUy 
useful in the wider sense ? The more a teacher 
trusts to other men's versions, the worse he 
will teach. He will never know where the 
shoe pinches. 



NOTES AND NEWS, 

Sir Richabd P. Burton's friends, who were 
made anxious by his illness throughout the 
latter months of last year, will be glad to know 
that his health has alreadv much improved 
since he left London. While in Paris he was 
heartened by the discovery in the BibUothdque 
Nationale of an Arabic original of '*Aladain 
and the Wonderful Lamp," which it has hitherto 
been supposed by some that GhJland invented 
out of ms own head. Sir Richard is now on 
his way to Cannes, whence he hopes to return 
in Apru " in fit and fighting condition." 

It is rumoured that M. Paul Bert has left 
behind him, in MS., a work on Annam and 
Tonquin. It is of a sdentifio character, and 
deals with the ethnological affinities of the 
various races inhabiting the Indo-Cbinese 
peninsula, their habits, religious observances, 
and history. 

Miss Ka.tb Hillard, who has for some years 
been making a special study of Dante, has in 
preparation a translation of the Convito. The 
c>ook will include translations of the nates and 
comments of the best Italian editors, and of the 
dedicatory epistle to Can Gbunde, and also all 
the references foimd in the Convito to Dante's 
other writings* Full consideration will likewise 
be given to the different theories concerning 
Beatrice. 

Messrs. Ward & 1)owney's announcements 
include The Coming Franco^Qerman War, a 
translation from the GFerman of Lieut. -OoL C. 
Koettschau, by Mr. John Hill ; Three Years of 
a Wanderer*s Life, by Mr. J. F. Keane ; Duelling 
Days in the Army, by Mr. William Douglas; and 
a ** jubilee edition" of Mr. A. H. Wi£'s Fifty 
Tears of a Oood Queen* s Reign, Among the new 
novels to be put in circulation almost immedi- 
ately by the same firm are Miss Caroline Fother- 
gill's An Enthusiast, in three volumes; The 
Dean and His Daughter, by Mr. F. C. Philips, in 
three volumes; and Little Tu* penny ^ by the 
author of '* Mehalah." A sixth edition of Mr. 
Farjeon's Great Porter Square, and a fourth 
edition of the same authors The House of White 
Shadotvs, will be ready this week ; also a fifth 
edition of Mr. Edmund Downey's novelette, 
A House of Tears. 

Jottings of a Tnith-seeker is the title of a new 
volume of essays on present-day questions 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Under the title of Lord Randolph Churchill : 
a Studv of English Democracy, Dr. J. B. 
Crozier nas written a little book in which Lord 
Randolph's career is minutely scrutinised. It 
will be issued very shortly by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

Messrs. Hatohard will publish in a few 
days a short History of the Primrose League, 
containing an account of its rise, progress and 
constitution, together with its revised statutes, 
bye laws, &o. 

Social Studies, by the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
treating of the labour question, co-operation, 
the prevention of intemperance, communism, 
the religious aspect of socialism, &c., will be 

Published shortly in London and New York 
y Messrs. Putnams. 

Sketches and Impressions, Musical, Theatrical, 
and Social (1779-1885), from the After-Dinner 
talk of Thomas Goodwin, is the title of another 
of Messrs. Putnams' forthcoming books. 

We can speak favourably of the general plan 
and execution of Signer licurffo Cappelletti's 
Storia Popolare e Critica deUa Bivduzione 
Francese, of which the first volume has just 
appeared, bringing events down to the dissolu- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly. The writer 
has devoted many years to a special study of 
this memorable epoch, and embocUes the results 



in a work which is pre-eminently distinguished 
by the historic virtues of truth and impartiality. 
It is animated tiiroughout by a genuine critiGal 
spirit ; and, having no thi&orj or personal pre* 
iudioe to serve, it holds the balance fairly 
between the oontending factions of tbosB 
eventful times. As he remarks in the preface, 
the writer bums incense neither to tbe ooiirt» 
the clergy, the middle classes, nor the people ; 
but deads with the prominent figures of the 
Revolution with the same calmness and abs^ioe 
of bias as he might the eminent men of anaieot 
Greece and Rome. 



THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The second number of Murray*s Magazine 
will print the last verses which Lord Byron ever 
wrote. They were oomposed at IGssoIooghi, a 
few days before his death, and are now pi^ 
lished for the first time by the permiamon of 
Lady Dorchester. The same number will con- 
tain an account of the official trip alon^ the 
Canadian Pacific Railway — on the oocaston of 
the opening of the line— by Lady Maodonald. 
the wife of the Premier of the Dominion ; and 
some personal Reminiscences of the late Lord 
Shaftesbury. 

The surrent number of the Westminster 
Review is the last of its quarterly issuF. 
Henceforth it will be published monthly, 
beginning with April 1. No change it to be 
m^e in the general principles upon which it 
has been cimdncted since its foundation in 1824; 
but a special department will be reserved in 
every number for ** trans-oceanic " writers, who 
will represent not only the Colonies and Lidia, 
but also the ITnited States. 

The February number of the National Review 
will contain an article on the late Eari. of 
Iddesleigh, written by Lord Cranbrook. 

The February number of The Century will 
contain an illustrated paper on Florida, entitled 
<* A Midwinter Resort,^' by William C. Church ; 
an iUustrated article on the old church of 
St. Bartholomew - the - Great, in Smithfield, 
which has lately been restored ; a contribution, 
by Walt Whitman, on oratoiy and the Boston 
preacher, Edward Thompson Taylor ; while the 
recent discoveries of works of art in Rome are 
treated by Rodolfo Lanciani. Poetry will be 
represented by Joaquin Miller and Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. There will be a farther 
instalment of *' The Life of Abraham Lincoln; " 
and Mr. Qeorge Cable's <*CarancrOy" and 
Mr. Frank Stockton's << The Hundredth Man," 
will also be continued. The second part of 
Mr. Edward Atkinson's paper on ** The Relative 
Strength and Weakness of Nations," is also 
promued. The number will contain altogether 
upwards of seventy illustrations. 

St Nicholas, for February, will contain oontri- 
butions by Hjalmar H. Boyesen, Washington 
Gladden, Mr. Morse Palmer Cox, FrtMOoes 
Courtenay Baylor, and Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett Mrs. Mary Mapes Dod^ wOl contribute a 
poem, illustrated by. Mr. Reginald B. Birch. 



UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The best answer to the unfounded romonn 
about Prof. Max Miiller's health is given by 
his having just finished the printing of a large 
volume On the Science of Thought, his having 
promised to deliver some lectuies on the same 
subject at tiie Royal Institution in March, and 
his having resumed his lectures at Oxford after 
a pause o1 several years. He is lecturing, at 
the request of some of the candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service, on the Rig- Veda. 

Neither Prof. Freeman nor Prof. Sayoe wiU 
be in Oxford during the present term. Prof, 
freeman is pa^g a visit of some duration to 
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Sioilyv where his son-in-law, Mr. Arthur Evans, 
lately joined him. He has appointed Mr. F. York 
Powell to leotore as his depaty. Prof. Sayoe, 
who had hoped to spend the winter in England 
(contrary to his usual onstom), was compelled 
to leaTo for the South by a chOl caught on the 
occasion of the disastrous fire at Queen's last 
December. Fortunately, his own rooms were 
not reached by tbB fliunes; and the damage 
done by removal, &c., to his books and collec- 
tion of antiquities was oomparatiyely insignifi- 
cant. He is now at Algiers. 

Mb. W. Baldwin Spencbb, of Lincoln 
Coll^^, Oxford — who is, perhaps, best known 
for his discovery of the pineal eye in lizards, 
upon which he is to lecture at the Royal 
Institotion next Friday evening— has been ap- 
pointed to the new chair of biology in the 
Univertity of Melbourne. Mr. G. 0. Bourne, 
of New College, will succeed him as de- 
monstrator to Prof. Moseley at the Oxford 
Mnaeum* 

Thb University of Louvain has just con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Docteur-^s- 
Ijetta;e6 et Philosophie upon Prof. Terrien de 
Laoonperie, in recognition of his philological 
discoveries. Prof, de Lacouperie has also 
received the appointment of collaborateur to 
the Musee Gmmet, which has recently been 
transferred from Lyons to Paris, and there 
reorganised in connexion with the department 
of Public Lutruction. 

The address which Dr. Swainson delivered 
at Cambridge last week, on resigning the office 
of vice-chancellor, dwelt with emphasis upon 
the financial embarrassment with which the 
university and coUeffcs are threatened, as a 
direct consequence of agricultural depression. 
One of the most important measures of the 
parliamentary commission of 1877 was to 
aemand from the colleges a certain proportion 
of their revenues, in order to estabUsh a fund 
for the general purposes of the imiversity. It 
was assumed that the revenues of the colleges 
were increasing at a rate which would give an 
improvement of £25,000 in 1885, and an ulti- 
mate improvement of £34,000 by 1890. As a 
matter of &ct, the improvement actually shown 
in 1S85 was less than £1,200; and in the 
immediate future a positive diminution is anti- 
dpated. Meanwhile, the university fund that 
was called into existence requires a pro^essive 
levy from the colleges, which amounted in 1885 
to about £10,000, and is calculated to amount 
before long to as much as £30,000. This " dis- 
location of financial arrangements " has already 
affooted the ability of some colleges to provide 
accommodation for students, to maintain scholar- 
ships, and to pay adequately professorial 
fellowf . Dr. Swainson concluded by affirming 
that the university needs at present a capital 
sum of at least £100,000, in order to carry on 
its work. Oxford, we doubt not, could tell a 

rifnil^r tide. 

It is weU known that both Oxford and Cam- 
brkige derive large financial support from their 
university presses; and it has often been 
whispered that the publication of the Revised 
Versions of the Old and New Testament 
resulted in a considerable profit. 8o far as we 
know, no accounts are made public. But Dr. 
Swainson, in an official address at Cambridge 
last week, said: '* It is no secret that, now 
that the sale of these versions has commenced, 
tiie syndicate are prepared to place some six 
thonaand potmds attlie disposal of the public." 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge 
Phflological Society held last term, an amended 
report of the committee on the reform of the 
pronunciation of Latin was discussed, and 
finally adopted. A fresh committee was 
appomted for the purpose of getting the 
pnnoiylee of tho refonned pronundatipn 



adopted as widely as possible in Cambridge; 
and a letter was directed to be sent to the 
Oxford Philological Society, inauiring how far 
tiiey agree with the report, and whether they 
are prepared likewise to recommend the 
adoption of its principles. 

The board of oriental studies at Oxford has 
added Chinese and Burmese to the list of 
languages which may be offered in this new 
school, the first examination in which will take 
place in the coming summer. 

Prof. J. H. Middleton is lecturing at Cam- 
brid^ this term upon ''The BListory of 
Mediaeval Art." He also proposes to work 
privately with students of either classical or 
mediaeval art. 

M. Emilb Legband has been nominated by 
the Academic des Liscriptions for the professor- 
ship of modem Greek at the 6cole des langues 
orientales vivantes, vacant by the death of the 
late Emmanuel Miller. 



by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie on ** Babylonia 
and China. ^' 

In Mr. York Powell's ''English His^ 
tory as told by Contemporary Writers" the 
following will be among the first volumes 
issued: Edward TIL and hU Wars, by Mr. 
W. J. Ashley ; Simon of Mont/ort and his Cause, 
by the Eev. J. Hutton; Richard L and the 
English Crusades, and Henry If,, Statesman and 
Reformer, by Mr. T. A. Archer. 



MR. NOTTS FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS. 

Mb. Nun will publish in March the first 
number of the Classical Review, to be edited by 
the Bev. J. B. Mayor, with the assistance of 
Prof. A. H. Church, Mr. A. M. Cook, Mr. 
Cecil Smith, and a staff of contributors which 
indudes the majority of classical scholars in 
this country. Its first aim will be to notice all 
English works relating to Qreek and Boman 
antiquity within three months, if possible, of 
pubucation, and to furnish the scholar and the 
practical teacher with every item of intelligence 
respecting the progress of classical studies in this 
country &at may interest them. Full informa- 
tion wul also be given regarding classical studies 
abroad by monthly lists of new publications, 
notices of the more important works, r4sumis of 
philological periodicals, and classified indices 
of the criticisms of the year. The record of 
work done in the various branches of classical 
stud^ will thus form the staple of the review, 
but its columns will also be open to notes and 
queries, adversaria and short original studies. 
The range of the Classical Review will cover 
the whole field of classical studies down to and 
including the later Byzantine writers. A pro- 
spectus, with full list of contributors, may be 
had on application to the publisher. 

Among Mr. Nutt's other forthcoming publica- 
tions are : A reprint of William Adlm^^n's 
translation of Capid and Psyche (1565), with an 
introduction by Mr. Anmrew Lang on the 
orifiin and diffusion of this, one of the oldest 
and most widely spread of all Marohen. The 
edition will be a small one, and a few large- 
paper copies will be printed. Analecta Orientalia 
ad Poeticam Aristotdeam, edited by Mr. D. S. 
Margoliouth, of New College, Oxford, comprising 
the Arabic version of the Poetics, by Abu Bashan 
Matthaeus ibn Eabahi, printed from Paris 
codices ; the remains of the older Syriac ver- 
sion ; the Poetics of Avicenna, edited for the 
first time from MSS. in the Bodleian and the 
India Office, &c. The Wellington College French 
Reader, selected and annotated by Mr. A. J. 
Calcus, made up entirely of short narrative 
pieces from nineteenth- century writers. The 
second edition of the Bev. C. W. Eing*s Remains 
of the Gnostics is being rapidly passed through 
uie press, as is also Mr. T. G. Law's elaborately 
annotated reprint of Bagshawe'srare tract on the 
dispute in 1595 between the Jesuits and the 
CatiioUc Secular Priests. 

The forthcoming number of the Baby- 
Ionian and Oriental Record will contain articles 
by Prof, de Harlez on "The Origin of the 

IPahlavi''; by Mr. Bosoawen on "Becentiy 
Discovered Tablets " ; by Mr. Tyler, " A 
Babylonian Yiew of a Disembodied Soul " ; and 



MESSRS. CASSELVS FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Messes. Cassell & CoMPAmr announce the 
publication of a series of "Imperial White 
Books," which are intended to contain a read- 
able compendium of the vast amount of im- 
portant matter that appears annually in the 
official Blue Books. The contents will be 
arranged under six heads: (1) Index to all 
bills, papers, reports, acts, &a, published by 
the government; (2) a summary of all such 
documents as are of general interest ; (3) ex- 
tracts from the most important series of corre- 
spondence, &a, quoted in full; (4) complete 
reports on subjects of special importance ; (5) 
explanatory notes and references to articles, 
&c., in contemporary publications; and (6) a 
list of the more important speeches delivered in 
parliament and elsewhere, and of letters written 
by public personages. The mode of issue will 
be four quarterly volumes in the year, which 
will be sold separately ; and the first volume, 
consisting of nearly 200 pages, will be ready at 
the commencement of the coining session. 

Under the tide of Men and Women of the 
Century Messrs. Cassell will publish, early next 
month, a dictionary of recent and contem- 
porary biography, which has been for some 
time in preparation. The editor of the work is 
Mr. Lloyd C. Sanders, of Christ Church, 
Oxford ; and among the principal contributors 
are the following: Wilfrid S. Blunt, Dr. 
Robert Brown, T. Hall Caine, H. Sutherland 
Edwards, H. Buxton Forman, Dr. F. J. Fur- 
nivall. Dr. B. Gamett, T. E. Kebbel, J. Cotter 
Morison, Sir F. A. Qt>re Ouseley, Stanley Lane- 
Poole, G. Bamett Smith, Prof. Andrew Seth, 
and Mr. F. Wedmore. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish 
next week the first monthly part of a new work 
entitied Our Earth and its Story, edited by 
Dr. Bobert Brown. It will be illustrated with 
coloured plates, maps, and numerous wood 
engravings 

The February part of the Magazine of Art 
will commence with an article on Current Art, 
illustrated with examples from the Institute 
and the Society of British Artists. Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse will contribute notes on "Some 
Treasures of the National Gallery " ; and Mr. 
Percy E. Pinkerton a biographical sketch of 
Ludwi^ Passini, which will be illustrated with 
engravings of some of his pictures. Miss Jane 
Harrison will write an account of the pictorial 
treatment of the myth of Odysseus and the 
Sirens. In the "Glimpses of Artist Life*' 
series, Messrs. Spielmann and Walter Wilson 
will describe and illustrate some of the vicissi- 
tudes of an artist's model. 



A NEWLY DISCOVERED SHELLEY MS. 

Mr. F. S. Ellis has varied the monotony of his 
dailvwork at the Shelley Concordance for the 
SheUey Society by discovering the existence of 
Shelley's first draft of his " Mask of Anarchy " 
(written in Italy in 1819, on hearing of the 
massacre at Peterloo) in the collection of Mr. 
L. B. Bowring, of Lavrockbere. 

The MS. — all in Shelley's own hand — is on 
nine post octfivo leaves and three demv octavp 
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ones, all torn out of books, and all (save one) 
written-on on both sides. The MS.— then 
nnprinted— was sent on February 25, 1826, by 
Mary Shelley, from Kentish Town, to her cor- 
respondent-friend. Ntt only the corrections 
by Shelley, and his transposition of stanzas 67 
and 68 (Porman's Nos.) show the MS. to be 
the poet*s first draft, but the fact that in it he 
wrote only the first two lines of stanza 33, and 
left a gap which he filled up with three fresh 
lines in Mrs. Shelley's copy of this first draft, 
which he correctea throughout, and which 
three lines in Shelley*s writing can be seen at 
the foot of the facsimile page in Mr. Forman's 
edition, iii., 156-7. This corrected copy be- 
longed to Mr. Townshend-Mayer, and he lent 
it to Mr. Forman to print. Mrs. Shelley 
evidently left out of her copy by accident the 
stanea, ** Hones, oxen," &c, between stanzas 49 
and 50, which Mr. Forman gives only in a note 
on p. 167 from Mrs. Shelley's and Mr. Bossetti's 
edition ; and, of course, the cancelled stanza 
68— 

** From the dties where from caves^ 
Like the dead from putrid graves — 
Troops* of ataivellngs glid&g come, 
Living tenants of a tomb " t 

— ^which Shelley at once expanded into the 
present stanzas 68-71, does not appear in any 
of the editions. 

Mr. Bowring's MS. has also at least three 
better readings than the printed text : stanza 30, 
1. 4, " And looked— 6m* all was empty air'* 
(the print has ajid for but); stanza 77, 1. 4, 
** Shield' st alike both high and low " (the print 
has the for both) ; and stanza 79, 1. 4, " Weapons 
of unvanquished war " (the print has o/aji for 
of). - 

Mr. Bowring has kindly consented, at the 
instance of Mr. F. S. EUis, to let the Shelley 
Society facsimile his MS. for their Easter S<^es, 
and it is now in Dr. Fmnivall's hands that the 
necessary arrangements may be made. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE drunkard's WIFE (1880). 

" Thoo niver heerd sich 'n a tongue i' ihf life, 
Thoo wishes we 'd niver wed — 
If wishin' wo'd nobbut set ill wark strlght 
I should n't be sittin' noo 
I' a empty hoose, wi' a empty graate ; 
Bud I Hg as I maade m5' bed 
When I tied mj^sen fast to a trashil like thee, 
Thoo nowt of ail nowts, thoo. 

'< I shall drive the craazed. It teks a deal 
Afoore a braain '11 to'n. 
Or mine wo'd ha' gone i' th' feaver-time 
Wi* m} deein' bairns to tend, 
An* niver a bite o' bread i' th' hoose, 
An' niver a stick to bo'n. 
An' thoo mad drunk wi' th' munny I'd am'd 
When I hed n't a shillin' to spend. 

** Ey, then th' red went oot o' m^ faace, 
An' th' milk went fra mf breast. 
An' mf little Will, mj^ creddle-baim, 
Was pined i' mj^ airms to dead ; 
An' them 'at hed gotten religion 
Thaay'd tell'd me th' Loord knaw.'d best, 
Th' Loord 'ats a luvin' feyther, 
An' binds up th' hearts 'at blead. 

" My little WiU, m^ creddle-bairn— 
What hed I iver dun 
'At he should be tekken fra me, 
My Uttle lad, mf Will ? 
Thoo nead n't be scarr'd o' craazin'. 
It's noane soa eaasy, mun ; 
I should be i' th' 'sylum, or mebbe m^ graave 
If truble 'ud craaze or kill. 

t fi^t " Hosts." t First " Te^ants of a living tomb." 



' Drunk weak oot, an' drunk weak in, 
Why, her 'at was niver a wife 
Is letter off then a woman like me 
'Ats gotten a ring to shaw 
Her bairns is her awn, an' her munny's her 

awn. 
An' she is n't tied fer life 
To a laazy, loongein' niver- do-no wt ; 
Bud thaay saay we mun reap as we saw — 

' An* I sew sorrer when I wed thee 
Drunk boath early an' laate, 
Drunk weak oot, an' drunk weak in, 
Drunk be it raain or fair — 
Thoo '11 dee like a dog i' a dyke at last, 
An' be browt feat fo'st o' a gaate 
To lig i' a parish coffin, 
An' who dost think 'U care ? 

Mabel Peaoook. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
The TheologUch Tijdschrift for January con- 
tains a survey of recent works on the phUo- 
soi>hv of reli^on by Dr. Bauwenhoff; an 
article on the difficult prophecy in Isa. xv., xvL, 
by Dr. Oort ; and a reply, by Dr. Prins, to 
one part of an extravagant work already 
noticed in the Tijiischrift. The authors of 
Verisimilia have, indeed, set up a beacon to all 
future critics of the New Testament ; and Dr. 
Prins has amply proved that the genuineness of 
the Epistle to the G^atians is in no danger 
from the hypercriticisms of his Amsterdam 
colleagues. Schlatter's treatise on Faith in 
the New Testament receives an appreciative 
critique from Dr. Herderschee. 

The Bohtin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for December announces important 
discoveries of stone axes, bronzes, pottery, and 
Keltiberian remains near Cdceras, also of several 
Christian inscriptions of Visigothic times, with 
the photograph of one from Estremadura. 
The literary contents are copies, made by 
Manuel Oliver, of documents in the library of 
the Duque de Ossuna, on the genealogy of 
Pope Alexander VI. and his children, cor- 
recting various errors in recent French pub- 
lications. No satire can well be stronger than 
these bulls and letters of legitimisation by 
Sixtus IV. and Ferdinand of Aragon, detailing 
the virtues of the young Oaesar Borgia and 
his brothers. Fermnand grants these letters 
of legitimisation and naturalisation '' de nostre 
Beg^e potestatis plenitudine legibus non sub- 
jecta." Gomez de Arteche reviews favourably 
" La Pacification de Gktnd et le Sac d'Anvers, 
1576," by F. Juste, but warmly defends the 
conduct and valour of the Spanish soldiery. 
Padre F. Fita prints the inquisitorial evidence 
as to the crucifixion of a Christian child by 
Jews of Toledo in 1487, for which some of them 
suffered at the stake a few years afterwards. 

The Revista Contemporanea for December is 
occupied with continuations of the soavenirs of 
Sanroma, giving an account of the theatre and 
society of Barcelona and of the impression 
made by M. de Lesseps when consul there, and 
of the studies of the Middle Ages by A. de 
Sandoval. Garcia-Bamon's letters from Paris 
deal chiefly with the autobioffraphy of Doiia 
E. Pardo de Bazan. £1 Conde de Valdosera 
writes on the necessity of a special ministry for 
the colonies ; and Perez del Toro, in an incom- 
plete but interesting paper, advocates the estab- 
lishment of agricultural banks, with a slight 
change in the law, but otherwise with- 
out State interference, in order to save the 
peasantry from usurers who lend at never less 
than ten, and often at thirty, per cent, per 
annum. 'The * * Bevista Critica " of Alverez Sereix 
treats of hypnotism, defends the last edition of 
the dictionary of the Spanish Academy, and 
notices some recent Spanish novels and French 
scientific works. 



8ELE0TED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

OENEBA.L lilTBB^TUBB. 

BBtrsT. F. F. Qrat v. Aos drei "^^rtel-JalifliimdevteB. 

Eriimeruiiffeii u. Aufgetohawngen. 0tatt0Mrt : 

Cotta tJM. 
BOUAOBT, P. Aadr^ Oom^lis. Paris : Lemerre. 8 fr. 

60 0. 
Bb^dss, O. Die litttontur d. neansehntaa Jahr- 

huQderts in ihren Haaptstruomiiffea. S. Bd. Die 

roin%nti8che Sohule in DautsoUuii. Lelprig: 

Veit. 7M.60Pf. 
OSAUXSUN, M. £. Melssonier-J. Breton. Paris: 

Marpon. 5fr. 
OOHiUD, H, George BUot. Dir Lebem n. TMinJHini 

darffestellt naoh ihren Briefea a. rngebachera. 

Berlin : Beioier. 8 Si. 
Dabbab, a. Da droit des autenrs et des artistes daaa 

lee rapiK>rts interaationaax. Fteris: Bonasean. 

10 fr. 
D£LZ4MT,A. Panlde Saint-Viotor. Paris: Galmaaa 

Lfivy. Sfr.Wc 

Bm)BL,P. I/'lidtolDroaotetlaoarioslMl885^ Ftate: 

Oharpentier. 6fr. 
auizOT, tf . et Mme. Le temi>s pasa^ : m/filanges de 

oritiqoe lUt^nOfe et de morale. Paris: Dldier. 

7fr. 
HBrnnrosFBLD, M. OottCried v. StrasBbnrg als Soholer 
_ Hartmanns V. Aue. Leipiiff: Foak. ttf. 
BORNSTOCKtF. Volkswirtbsohaftlioha Stadiaa QK. die 

TUrkel. I. Salooik u. sein Hiateriand. Oonstao- 

tinople : borents. 6 M. 

THEOLO&Y. 

Tbxtb u. UNTSBSUOSuffOBir zur Gesohichte der alt- 
ohristliohen Literatar v. O. v. Oebhaidt u. A. 
Hamaok. 8. Bd. 1. a. 9. Hft. Leontiiis v. Bjruns 
a. die gleiohnami^n dotirif tsteUer der srieohisoliea 
Kirohe v. F. Loofs. 1. Booh. Das Lebeo a. die 
polemisohen Werke d. Leontios v. Bysans. lisip- 
Blg:Hinriohs. 10 M. 

HISTORY. 

Oazsttb de la Bdgenoe: Jaavler ms— Juln 1719. 
Pabli^e d*apr^8 le mtnusorit io^dit oooser?^ 4 ]a 
Bibliothdqae royale de la H«ye par le oomte B. de 
Barth^lemy. Paris : Oharpentier. 8 fr. 60 o. 

PHYSIOAL SOIBt^OB AND PHILOSOPHY. 

BT70QU0T, B., Ph. DATTTZBirBBBa et Q, DOLLPUS. I. 

Gastropodee. Paris: J. B. Buillidre. SSlr. 
OUBONi, J., et V. Mi.KCiNi, Synopsis mycologiae 

veaetae. Pada%. to fr. 
OUXPPBNBBBO, 0, Frhr. v. Systama Oeomctnnun 

Bonae temperatioris septentnonaUs. 1. ThL Le^ 

zig : En^Imann. 12 M. 
SOHA.OK, 9. La phjTSionomie chez rhomme et dhea lea 

animaas dans see rapports aveo r g a pro ni o o des 

Amotions et des sentiments. Paris : J. B. BailUdre. 

7ff, 

PHILOLOGY. 

BiCHLBB. O. Da raspon^ne Baripidea para L Leip- 
zig: Fook. iM.60Pt 

Stbiobb. De versuam paeonlcorum et doohmiaoornm 
apud poetas graeoos asa ao rattone. Pars L 
Leipzig : Fook. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Suppi.BMBNrntf Aristotelicacn eiitam oonsilio et 
auotoritate aoadetnlaelitteraram reglae bomss leae. 
VoL t. pars 1. Alezandri AphrocUsieasis praeter 
oommentaria soripta minora de anima. oam man- 
tissa ed. I. Brans. Berlin : Beimer. 9 n. 

Wbisb* p. Qoaestionam Oatoniananun ou>tta V. 
Leipzig : F jck. 8 Ai. 60 Pf . 

WiBDBXAHM, O. Beitrfige ztir altbnlgarisohen Con- 
jogation. Dorpat: Karow. 2M.6aPf. 

WxLHBLK, O. Zar Motion der AdJektiTa dreier 
Endangen im Grieohlsohea iosbesoodere bai 
Homer a. Heslod. Leipzig : Fook. i IC 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

" THB THOUSAND NIGHTS AND A NIOHT." 
Mearloe*s. Paris: Jan. 17, 18)7. 

I hasten to report in the AoADESf 7 a ** fliid,*' 
which will greatly interest Arabists and, espe- 
cially, admirers of the '* Arabian Nights.*' 

Briefly, the original text of the two Gbllaa- 
dian tales, '*Zayn al-Asnam" and "|Aladdxn,'* 
has come to light. M. Hermann Zotenberff , of 
theBibUoth^ue Nationale, translator of Tf3>ari 
and a highly distiogcushed Orientalist, laMy 
bought two fall-sized folios (oatalogoded Not. 
1522, 1523), each of aboat four hundred pag«8, 
containing The Thomand NighU and a Night, 
and among other stories the two hitherto lost. 
This finally determines a question 'vHiich for 
many years has been debated at wear^ length 
with scanty gain, evolving a polar diffinreooe 
of opinion. For instance, while Chenery, Coo to, 
and others derived all the ten Ghdlancuan tales 
from Qreek and Levantine coffee-houses, the 
late Prof. Palmer denied that *' Aladdin '* owned 
an Arabic orisin. 

The two f ofios are fairly written in a modern 
Syrian band, which, although the colophon is 
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silent) shows the work of M. Michel Sabbagh, 
a copyist formerly well known in Paris. The 
original is still wanted ; bat doubtless time 
wiU supply the deficiency. Possibly the MS. 
may be connected with *'M. Hanna le Maro- 
nite," who was in the habit of yisiting Qalland, 
and relating to him sundry ** diverting tales." 
So says the professor himself in his Journal of 
1710, also lately discovered by M. Zoten- 
berg. This excellent Orientaust has most 
oouiteously offered to lend me his transcription 
of ''Aladdin"; and I am delighted with the 
opportunity of goin^ back to the fountain-head, 
instead of translating from the Hindostani 
translation. Eichard P. Burton. 



THE XABLT HISTORY OF UNIYJERSITIBS. 
Edinlmrgh : Jan. 16, 1887. 
It is only because the recent correspondence 
in the Academy on Salemum originated in a 
criticism of my book on imiversities that I 
venture to ask your permission to make one or 
two observations before taking leave of the 
Bubieot. I have a great deal to say; but I 
shall restrict myself lest you should be unable 
to afford the requisite space. 

1 . As to grammar as a subject in the B. A. 
curriculum, Mr. Mullinger says he has changed 
his mind. I cannot follow his example. 
Though I quoted Mr. Mullinger against him- 
self, I had evidence from numerous sources that 
grammar was part of the B.A. course in 
universities, e,g*, it was a subject for respon- 
sions at Oxford (Anstey*s Mon, Acad.), The 
commonsense view that boy bachelors would 
be required to study grammar is also, I believe, 
the historical one. There was grammar and 
grammar in those days as in these. Abridg- 
ments of Priscian and Donatus were studied at 
schools ; but there was a more extended study 
at universities. Pray remember that my his- 
torical sketch ends with 1300 A.D., extending 
to 1350 onlv in so far as Prague is concerned. 
If Mr. Mullinger will keep this date in mind 
he will find t£it the quotation by me of the 
King'sHall statute isitself very, strong evidence, 
even if there were no other, that, till ihe 
passing of that statute (1380), even the elements 
of grammar were an essential part of the 
baccalaurean course. *'Sufficieiltly proficient 
in grammar to take up a faculty" simply 
means ability to understand the Latin of the 
books on logic and rhetoric. It does not 
follow that the grammatical studies of the boy 
artists were to cease. However this may 
have been after 1380, my accuracy remains 
unaffected, or, ratiier, is confirmed, as to the 
praotioe during ihe period of which I wrote. 

Again, as regards the course of instruction at 
« grammar " schools, Mr. Mullinger says he 
understood my remarks toapplv to Bngland. 
I need scarcely say that, in the chapter referred 
to, I am generalifling the European situation, 
sod maintaming (as I still maintain) that the 
universities in their baccalaurean course made 
no substantial advance on the ** grammar," i.e., 
" upper department " of the cathedral and 
monastery schools of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The quotation from William B vng- 
ham is relative to a totally different set of dr- 
cumstanoes, existing more than 100 years after 
my historic^ sketch ceases. 

2. As regards the Saracenic relations to the 
medical school of Salemum, I did not in my 
book commit myself to anything save a general 
Saracenic influence and impulse. Mr. B^shdall 
and Dr. Payne would exclude this in- 
fluence altogether. I rather agree with 
Mr. Mullinger to the extent of believing 
in an *' influence " or impulse. Gibbon 
talks of a sparky and it is this '* spark " which it 
is difficult to identify. (Earl Schmidt, if Mr. 
Hutcheson will excuse me, is less than no 
va%hicmtf in his university chapters. ) I have no 



knowledge of medicine, but I think my con- 
clusion is a sound one that the Qreco-Italian 
medicine was alone practised and taught till 
Constantinus (1070-85^ arrived. The "sub- 
stantial addition " to the traditionary medicine 
came in this way. The man in question 
was a Ohristianisea Jew. Had there been in 
the ninth or tenth centuries definite Saracenic 
teaching I cannot but think that in the 
Chronicon Salemitanum (Part 3, Mon. v.) we 
should find some reference to the presence of 
the Saracens. I found none ; and for that and 
other reasons, I dropped the (Hbbonian 
'* spark," while still holcung to the Saracenic 
infiuence. Salemum may be said to have been 
an emporium of nationaUties ; and, although 
the l^tracenio invaders might be called 
filibusters, our cotemporary experience teaches 
us that filibusters may carry with them 
physicians, priests, and civilisation. In the 
middle of the ninth century the Saracenic 
administration of Sicily seems to have 
been wise and enlightened, if we may judge 
from their great law of toleration. My 
contention then is that Saracenic influence, in the 
form of Saracenic example, &c., was felt in the 
ninth and tenth centuries at Salemum ; but 
that Saracenic medicine did not modify the 
GTaeco-ItcJian doctrine till the arrival of 
Constantine. De Henzi (not Rienzi) would 
deny any influence till Constantine came. 
But no one can read De Benzi without feeling 
that he hates the very name of Saracen. 

3. ** It seems to have been entirely to the 
Benedictine Monastery that the school of 
Salemum owed the first beginnings of its 
fame." These are the words of my book. Not 
at idl, say some of your correspondents. Prior 
to 1080 it owed nothing either to Saracen of 
monk. It was native, home-grown, a survival 
of the medical schools of the empire. This is 
the view which De Benzi holds passionately. 
But those who pin their faith to De Benzi have 
to be told that he almost always is referring to 
the foundation of the school when he repudiates 
the monks. He is nervously anxious to prove 
his thesis that the school was native to Salerno, 
and grew out of the old Italian medicine. Now 
this may quite well be granted to him. There 
were in many Italian towns —doubtless in all — 
not ordy medici of the Latin imperial type 
(many of them itinerating, and more or less 
quacks), but probably also there was teaching 
of a practical kind by the more able among 
them. Salemum, famous for its healthfid 
qualities from the time of Horace, was specially 
well supplied with medici, because it was a 
health resort. But, as to the foundation of the 
schola, there is no evidence whatever. The 
truth is, it never was founded at all. It grew 
from unobserved beginnings. Granting that 
there were clever practitioners in Salemum (as 
in, say, Bavenna and Milan) in the seventh 
century, and thatjsome of them took apprentices, 
the question is why did Salemum go ahead 
of other Italian towns in the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries ? The Benedictine 
study of medicine at Monte Cassino, and 
also in the offshoot monastery founded in 
Salemum in 694, which had a hospital 
attached to it, where advice as well as remedies 
were given was, I submit, the specific force 
which operated in favour of the growth of 
Salemum, instead of Naples, or Borne, or Ba- 
venna, or Capua, into a schola. I say Monte 
Cassino and its Salemum offshoot. Moreover, 
I cannot help thinking if De Benzi had not 
allowed himself to be misled by the word 
"foundation" he would have accepted this 
view. It is not necessary to refer to De Benzi, 
p. 67, for authority that the Benedictine monks 
studied and practised and taught medicine. 
The distinguished medici, moreover, were for a 
time all monks. Father Benedetto Crispo, dis 



Bede, and after him there are monastic 
medical writing down to the time 
of the Salermtan lay writers. That 
Monte Cassino maintained its reputation 
even after the offihoot at Salemum was in full 
operation nobody, I suppose, doubts. It was 
to Monte Cassino that Henry II. went in 1014. 
And as to Salemum itself, is there any evi- 
dence of the existence of a single distinguished 
medicus prior to 1000 who was not a derious, 
and who had not been a monk P I can get no 
such evidence out of the Cdledio Sal, The 
first Jew mentioned is in 1015. And after 
1000 A.D. the first most distinguished name is 
Alfanus prtcdentissimua et nohuiasimm dericuSy 
later abbot of the monastery, and finally 
archbishop. Next we have Gariopontus, who 
died about 1050. It is not stated whether he 
was a monk ; but one of his books is inscribed 
to Patemianus, whom he calls /ro^er charissime 
— a mode of designation in use among monks. 
This brings us to the time of Constantine. 
The fame of Salemitan medici was spread over 
Europe before Constantine's arrival somewhere 
about 1070. And where did he go? To 
the monastery, where his medical reputation 
would be held in honour. And where 
after that ? To the mother-monastery at 
Monte Cassino, where he spent his declining 
years in writing and translating medical works. 
In face of these facts are we to be told that the 
school, or rather schools, of Salemum did not 
owe ^' the first beginnings of their fame to the 
Benedictine monks"? I have not read the 
book by Puccinoth specially advocating this 
view ; but I have read what is to be said against 
it, and it is out of the mouths of its opponents 
that I have taken my facts. 

Were there space I would now go on to show 
that though there were scholae in Salernum 
before Constantine, there was no schola in the 
sense of collegium till after his death. The 
use of the word sooii by Gariopontus counts for 
little or nothing. 

S. S. Laurie. 



EOYPTIAN 08TRAKA. 

Algiers : Jan. 16, 1837. 
I notice that Prof. Erman, in a recent article 
in Hermes, expresses the conviction that in- 
scribed ostraka will be found in the mounds of 
many oi the ancient cities of Egypt, if only 
proper search be made for them. 

My own experience shows that this conviction 
is fully justified by facts. The multitudinous 
ostraka of Kamak were rescued from destruction 
by Mr. Greville Chester and Prof. Wiedemann. 
Had they not been on the spot, it is probable 
that ikkB/ellahin would never have known that 
such ahukkaf or potsherds had a marketable 
value in the eyes of Europeans, and would 
accordingly have allowed them to perish. 

Last winter I made enquiries for inscribed 
ahukkaf whenever I came across a promising 
site. The result was the discovery of three new 
sites in which they are to be found. At Kom 
Ombos I picked up a portion of a Coptic 
ostrakon, and set the natives to look for more. 
At GebeUn (to the south of Thebes) I procured 
two demotic ostraka — one by purchase, and the 
other by my own examination of the rubbish- 
heaps of the old city ; and I learn from the 
villagers that they had not unfrequently come 
across similarly inscribed sheros, but had 
thrown them away from ignorance of their 
value. It was, however, at ifoft, the ancient 
Eoptos, that my chief discovery was made. 
Here the place was pointed out to me where 
inscribed ostraka were often met with, and I 
bought a basket full of them. Many of these 
either mere fragments, or so illegible 



were eitber mere fragments, or so 
as not to be worth preserving ; but there was 
I tinguished inmedicine, was a contfinporary of I besides a considerable oolleQtion of deniotic, 
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Greek, Coptic, and early Arabic ostraka, which 
I carried back to EDgland. Among the Ghreek 
ostraka is one dated in the reign of Tiberius. 

A. H. Sayce. 



•* cIlIN " AWD " WHEEDLE." 

Oxford : Jan. 7, 1887. 
In an interesting article on ''Metaphors,'* 
which appeared in the Fortnightly last Novem- 
ber, Prof. Max Miiller equates the French word 
cdlin with the Latin cdninum. This is an un- 
satisfactory — I had almost said an impossible 
— equation, for it supposes that in French a | 
long oircumflexed a can be the representative 
of a Latin short atonic a. Latin cdninum 
became in Old French regularly cT^enin, just as 
cHhallum is represented by cheval. There is 
little doubt that cdlin = *caelin, a derivative of 
Old French cael = Latin ccUellum, a diminutive 
of catulta, a whelp. The forms cael and chael 
rendering Latin ccUdlum occur frequently in 
the two Old French versions of the Psalms 
published by F. Michel: the one at Oxford, 
1860 ; the other at Paris, 1876— see for instance 
Psalm xvL 12. This equation cdlin = catelli- 
ntim helps us to find an etymology for chdlit, a 
wooden bedstead, which Braohet gives up in 
despair ; chdlit = Low Latin catalectum [cf. the 
forms catcUlectu^^ ccUcUettua^ Italian cataletto, 
cadahtto), ''a litter, a bier" — see Diez and 
Ducange. 

In toe same paragraph our "wheedle" is 
referred to the German wedeln, " to wag the tail, 
to fawn on any one." Prof. Skeat in his 
dictionary seems to favour this equation, but 
it can hardly be said to be satisfactorily made 
out. This etymology supposes that at some 
time unknown we borrowed from High German 
the verb wedeln. Now, the words that we have 
borrowed from literary (German are so few that 
in this case one would like to know the drcum- 
stances under which the word came to us. Then 
the chimge of the initial w into wh is remarkable, 
and requires illustration. Lastly, it is some- 
what surprising that in crossing the Channel 
the word shoula have entirely lost its proper 
meaning ''to wag the tail," and should have 
gained a metaphorical one " to cajole " — a sense 
in German so unusual (to spe^ within the 
mark) that it is not noted in the large 
dictionary of Sanders. The derivation of 
" wheedle " is still unknown. 

A. L. Mayhew. 



TEVMBDiiT. Jftn. ar. S p.m. Royal Insiitatfoii : **Mole- 
diliir Fotces," IT., by Prof. A. W. RUoker. 

4 p tn. Societr for Preflen-in^ the Memorials ol 
tLp D^id : " Epltflj^hs/' by the Rev. W. J. Loftie. 

7p.m. London In Htitntion : ' ^ The Oomlo Songs 
of ETiiflatui," I , bv Mr. W. A, Barrett. 

n p.m. Boyal Acfulemy! "Ghreek Sculptures 
(>!xpn>9AlTe of the £^r>tloDB~aboat the time of 
Pl]i*liM/' by Mr, A. H, Murray. 

5 p.m^ Telejicrapb EnKme«n!i : *' Telephonic In- 
vesti|?fttlons/' hy Pv^f. Stlvantu* P. Thompson. 

14.30 I'm. Antiiiimrles: **T\i*i Apollo of Eana- 
cboa on a (;jia'ced«my Bern,*' hy Mr. Oeoil Smith ; 
** ItroQse Weapon* fouud in Ijouffh Erne," by 
Mr. Robert Day; "Documents from Berkeley 
Castle/' by Mr. Edward Peaoock. 
FJIIDA.T, Jan. 88. 8 p.m. Roval Academy : Demonstra- 
tion, " The Fore-arm ana Hand," by Prof. J. Mar- 
shall. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: "The Pineal Eye in 
jr".^ « .* . « 



9 p.! 
Liaarda,' 



by 



W. Baldwin Spencer. 
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APP0INTMENT8 FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Moin>A.T, Jan. 34, 4 pan. Asiatic : '* On our present 
Knowledge of the Languages of Oceania," oy Dr. 
R. N. Oust. 

6 p.m. London Institution: "Elements of 
Biology," VI., by Prof. B. Ray Lankester. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ** Greek Scolptures 
•zpreesiye of the Emotions -before Phidias," by 
Mr. A. S. Murray. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
** Diseases of Plants, with spedal reference to Agri- 
culture and Forestry," I., by Dr. J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum. 

8 p.ro. ArfitciteHan : "Th© Relatiori of Lmi- 
gu&i^e to Tboaghtt'^' by Mr. F* (J. Oooybc^site. 
TUEftPAY, Jan. 46^ 3 xnci Roynl Institution: *'Tho 
Funotiou of KeButrfttioQ," ll,, by Prof. A. Qomgm, 

8 p. to, Boyal A<jFitJt'my ; DeinonHttBtlOD, "The 
Tronic/' II.* bj Pmf. J. Marsh^lL 

S p.m. Sodety of Art* : *' Tb^ Volcanio Erup- 
tion in New ZeaJuidi," by Mr. J^ H^ Kerry Nlchalii. 

S p.m. AothropotLiiric^ : ATiniTersary Mee^tin^. 

d ii.iD. Civil lingineerfi ] "Eewajire-^^ludKe and 
its Dlflpfj.Hiap" by Mr. W, j. Dlb-Jio ; *' FllU*r-Prpa#es 
ff^r the I'reattneLt of Sewage-yiudg*,** by Mr. 
W. 8. Qtimp. 
WbdnsbdaY, J&n. M. B p.zn. RayaJ Academy t Demon* 
stratlQin, ''The Bbo alder and Arm,*^ by Prof. J. 
MarshaU. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: "Photographic Lenses," 
by Mr. J. T. Taylor. 

8 p.m. Geolctfioal : " The Correlation of the 
Upper Jurassic Rocks of the Jura with those of 
England," by Mr. T. Boberts; and **The Physical 
Historyof the Bagshot Beds of the London Basin," 
by thelleT. A. Irving. 

8p.m. Society o2 Llterstore: "The OuUure of 
the Apdent Brtton?," hy Mr, ^. B. Qolt, 



BOOKS OF ^ODEBir LITIK TEB8E. 

Itinerarium Rutilianum, Fred. Gal. Basselii 
de Exilio suo Libri II. (Oxonii apud 
Jacobam Parker.) 

STE^ANOS. Cannina partim sua Graeca 
et Latina partim aliena elegit reoensoit in 
ordinem redegit Theodorus Korsoh Mos- 
quensis. (Hauniae.) 

I£b. F. G. Busssll, the latest accession to 
the fellows of Brasenose, has produced in 
his RiUilian Itinerary a very readable imita- 
tion of the style and^ metre of Rutilius 
NamatianuSf who, early in the fifth century 
of our era, described a journey which he made 
from Rome to Gtiul in two books of elegiacs. 
The poem of Namatianus is very interest- 
ing, and has been edited and re-edited by, 
among others, Lucian Miiller. For the time 
when it appeared, its merits, both of lan- 
guage and versification, are extraordinary. 
It may stand on the pagan side against the 
Christian Oommonitary of an almost equally 
considerable writer, Orientius. These poets 
of the last age of Roman literature are just 
now receiving fresh attention ; and Mr. 
BusseU's imitation may, perhaps, be thought 
to be doing no slight service in recalling 
students of Latin to a rather neglected corner. 
The rhythm of Rutilius seems to be very 
well imitated, with, perhaps, a too decided 
tendency to dactyls. The poem indeed trips, 
or rather flows, along in a way which proves 
its author's practised familiarity with the 
metre. Mr. Bussell's journey was from Eng- 
land to Guernsey, Jersey, Granville, and the 
adjacent parts of France. As each place is 
visited, its site and scenery are described; 
incidents which befell the travellers are 
narrated ; and the historical legends, if any, 
recounted. The following is a good specimen ; 
it describes bathing at Granville : 

** Margine toxba frequens, abiegnis ausa latebris 

Promere, et tepidis Insilalsse fretis. 
Par?ula complerunt gurgostla Uteris orbem ; 

Ilia casae spedem sordidioris habent. 
Profnit intrandi rationem scire ; capites 

Janitor introitus torre coercet aquae. 
Non nisi tesserolis fas est penetrare coemptis ; 

Praebait haec aditos, haec tanicam, ilia casam. 
Est genus ornatas variam, vestisque marinis 

Apta joois longe splendet in Oceanom. 
Psittace, jam fastos tempus posaisse; recedas, 

8i qua tames plomis, axdea, ponioeis. 
5 Indo neu dt honor volucri ; Junonia cervix 

Gedat in-aorata oedat onusta juba. 
Unde tot Ocean! per aqaas radiare colores ? 

Yix latices Iris palcrlos imbaerit ! 
Oaerala purpureo viridique immixta nitebat 

Vestis, et Eoas ae^aipazab^t aves. 



Oandidior pelagi mascoe imitator et algam 
Altera f emineum quae decet apta einnm. 

Ipse ego bracoata flndo vada salsa laoema 
Tectos, fullonom candidiore togis." 

Y. 4 has more of Orid, perhaps, than. 
Rutilius; on the other hand, the quadri- 
syllabic endings, OcMnum, nunieeis^ imhuerit^ 
are quite in the later peers style. In ▼. 5 
it is hard to see why volueri should be made 
masculine ; and /t^, in v. 6, is perhaps a 
trifle odd as applied to a peacock. Nor is 
Mr. Bussell wholly faultless in his qaan- 
tities. He has Ampclii (i. 83), tcyulit (ii. 196), 
Fomlcet (ii. 258), to which Muria conditum^ 
if it is not a misprint, must be added (ii. 289). 
Speaking, too, generally of the impressicm 
which the poem has left on me, I should say 
that the diction is too often obscure, and fttils, 
even after many perusals, to convey a dear 
idea of the meaning. As an example, I woald 
point to the close of B. i., Stat eolumen remm^ 
&c. In fact, a running commentary would 
much improve the book, just as the Itinerary 
on which it is modelled constantly needs 
explanation. 

There are a good many misprints: L 4, 
" neque " for meque ; 34, " avido " for avida ; 
41, *'dabistis" for deditfis; 43, "cupida" 
for eupido ; 152, ''thoros" for t&roi; some 
misspellings, "elegeia" for eleyia; "lacry- 
mesa" for lacrimosa; and some impossible 
forms, inarentiSf Proteae, 

2TE<I»AN0S is a collection of short poems, 
mostly translations, some few original, by a 
Moscow student and his friends. The trans- 
lations (not all by the editor, Theoder Korsch) 
are of various degrees of excellence ; but it 
is a pity that the Sanskrit, Greek, Persian, 
Armenian, Arabic, Russian, and German 
originals are in no case given. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to speak of the exactness 
with which the Latin or Greek versions are 
executed. Still, most readers of Stephmnoi 
will probably agree in assigning the first 
place to the translations from Anacreon and 
the Anacreontics. All of these are in the 
metre of the Greek originals, and are uni- 
formly fiowing and elegant. The following 
is a version in Latin trochaics of Alcman's 
** Lyric of Hybrias the Cretan ": 

*' Sunt epes magnae mihiensiBhastaqae eC s^atum 

nitens, 

Cerperistutamen ; illis namqae axo, frages logo, 

Ezprlme avas, ilia propter dominos a serris veoor . 

At quibos neqae ensis est neque hasta nee 

scutum nitens, 
Oerporis tutamen, emnee soppUd adlapsi genu 
Impeiatorem atqae deminum me aalataates 
vocant." 
Some of the epigrams seem to deserve quoting : 

" Indieum, 
Qai res inoertas sectator, oerta relinquens, 
Incerta hie certe certaqae perdit homo. 

£E ▲MAaV91TAKiJC. 
KoX)), iroi <rff ^povvi ir6Us Ivo^tpns 8<^ wKri% : 
iLpXOficih oZ Fofci rhy rtpl lajpt ^lA^. 
n»s Si, \iy\ ob itlBus iy 6i^ iioiyii w€p iov^a ; 
'H yap otaT€irHip ttcrtP iinjSif "Epo^f. 

B03SICUM. DBLTIOn. 

EvolTunt veterem magne melimine libram. 

Frustra : namqae liber iam bene notos erat. 
Sic, iavenis, Lydan qui oaptas, rem bene notam 

Aooifto : tandem nam tibi dioet, Amo. 

B OOBTHn TBKPORIBUS ANMI. 

Ut latet hibemum, calido sed tempore garmen 

Fit dte laeta seges, sic amor file tuL 
DifflciUs Tincist, sin oonsuetadine sensim 

Orevit et luTalqit, oede^e nesoit ai^for,'' 
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The following is an ingenious plaj on the 
double sense of Mia : 
" Sectator bellas eques Anser ubique paellas 
£t aibi oognomen beUipotenUs avet." 

The variety of sources from which the ver- 
sions are made gives to this little book a 
higher interest than it could otherwise claim. 

B. Ellis. 



PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

LinguUtiBch'histcrUche Forachungen zur Han- 
dtlsgtachichie und Warenkunde, Part I. By 
O. Schrader. (Jena : Costenoble.) Prof. 
Bcbrader's remarkable work on "Sprachver- 
fileiohtuig und Urgesohichte/' which has intro- 
duced a new epoch in Indo-European 
palaeontology, and dissipated that idyllic period 
of primitive Aryan life to which Pictet and 
Cithers had accustomed us, has now been before 
the world for five years. The author has just 
supplemented it by a new volume devoted to 
an investigation of the names of objects 
connected with trade in the several Indo- 
European languages. His aim is the same as 
in his earlier work — ^to arrive at some conclusion^ 
ill regard to the nature and development of 
commerce in the primitive period of Indo-f 
European history bv examining the records of 
it preserved in words. The general results to 
wluch he comes agree with those of his former 
book. At the earliest time to which our 
linguistic monuments take us back the Indo- 
Europeans were but slowly emerging from a 
state of savagery, and a rudimentary sort of 
trade was beginning to exist among them. 
From time to time I?of. Schrader's researches 
lead him beyond the limits of the Indo- 
European fanulv. Thus he seeks to show that 
cotton was unknown in the West, even in 
Egypt, until the rise of intercourse with 
India, and that the meaning of '* cotton " was 
not attached to hyutia until the second or third 
century of the Christian era. It may be noticed 
that ffofl^v^ the Hebrew sadin, seems to be of 
Babylonian origin, since an old Babylonian list 
of clothing describes sindhu as ** vegetable 
cloth." The word eridently means ''Indian.*' 
It need hardly be said tliat Prof. Schrader's 
investigations are characterised by the same 
sobriety and accuracy of method which have 

S'ven so great a value to the conclusions of 
s earlier work. 

Allgemeine Sprachwisaenicha/t und Carl AheTs 
AtgypHsche SprachsttuUm. By A. F. Pott 
(Leiprig: Friedrioh.) A new series of works 
on liing^stic Sdenoe started by Messrs. Fried- 
rich, of Leipzig, has been fittingly opened by the 
veteran pmlologist. Prof. Pott. The subject 
has been suggested to him by Dr. Abel's theory 
of counter-sense. Dr. Abel, it weU be remem- 
bered, has sought to show that words have 
started with an indeterminate meaning which 
gained precision through their commg to 
possess two opposite senses, like black and 
Ueachy the two senses defining and determining 
one another. Survivals of this period in the 
history of language he believes can still be 
discovered, more especially in ancient Egyptian, 
the oldest form of speech of which we have 
monumental evidence. AbeFs theory is criti- 
cised with a firm but kindly hand ; and, though 
Pott does not accept it in its entirety he insists 
on the importance of the principle embodied in 
it, and on the sendees rendered by its author 
TO the psychological study of languaffe. Pro- 
gress in thought, and therefore in Gmguage, 
can be attuned only by comparison. Know- 
ledge is essentially relative, and ideas become 
dearer by sucoessive limitations. The Latin 
finis, for example, signifies the ''end''; but 
with the end commences another beginning, 
so that "wlalefinU is '* the end '' of one object, 



finei are the '* frontiers " of another. The end 
is defined by its comparison with a beginning, 
which is necessarily conceived of as soon as we 
wish to realise what an end is. Whatever 
Prof. Pott writes is learned and stimulating, 
and the publisher has spared no pains to make 
paper and type alike attractive. 

Mr. Hobatio Hale has published a very 
interesting address on TTie Origin of Languages^ 
read last stunmer by him before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
He brings forward in it a new and suggestive 
theory to account for the origin of the many 
diffSerent families of speech now recognised by 
the students of language. Oases &ve been 
brought before his notice of children who have 
invented wholly new languages for themselves, 
which they have persisted in speaking for some 
years instead of the languages they have heard 
around them. The tendency of civilisation is 
of course to diminish the number of such cases, 
while a condition of savagery would be favour- 
able to them. Mr. Hale, therefore, proposes 
to see the origin of most of the existing 
families of spe^ in languages whidi have 
thus been invented by children, and, instead of 
dyiDg out, as would necessarily happen in civi- 
lised societies, have been allowed to develop 
and spread. The theory would reconcile the 
two apparently inconsistent facts which meet 
the inquirer into the origin of speech— on the 
one side the large numMr of totally unallied 
families of langua^, and on the other side the 
difficultv of beuevmg in the independent crea- 
tion of language in dmerent parts of the world 
It would also throw light on the curious fact 
that particular geographical areas are charac- 
terised by particular morphological types of 
language, though the inoividiutl families of 
speech included within each area are unrelated 
to one another. Thus the isolating type pre- 
vails in Eastern Asia, the agglutinative in 
Central Asia, the inflectional in Europe, the 
prefixal in C^tral Africa, and thepolysynthetic 
in America. But while Mr. Hale's theory 
seems to offer a satisfactory explanation of the 
origin of many, if not most, of the existing 
fainilies of speech, it fails to explain the origin 
of language itself. The childj^n who invent 
new languages for themselves are not only 
bom with an inherited aptitude for speech, but 
are surrounded by those who communicate 
with one another by means of language. The 
idea of imitating those about them is thus 
suggested to them, just as the idea of inventing 
a system of writing was suggested to the Vai 
negro Doalu by the siffht of a European book. 
Cousequeutly Mr. Hide's furiher speculations 
on the short period of time during which man 
has been endowed with speech, as compared 
with the time durine which he was "homo 
alalus,'' all fall to tne ground. BLis theory 
cannot claim to do more than throw light on 
the origin of families of speech. The problem 
of the origin and growth of language itself 
still remains where it was. 



^ving their names. The zodiac of twelve 
signs, which seems to have been devised by the 
Egyptians out of the thirty Babylonian divi- 
sioui, was introduced into Babylonia only 
during the Ghreek period, and into India, no 
doubt, from Babylonia, at a comparatively 
modem date. Geobob Bertin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BABYLONIAN ZODIAC. 

London : Jan. IS, 1897. 
I notice that Dr. Edkins, in his paper on 
'*The Babylonian Origin of the Chinese As- 
tronomy," read before the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, and printed in the Academy of 
January 8, asks if the Babylonians had a 
zodiac of twenty- eight signs. Having for 
over two years devoted my attention to the 
difficult question of the Babylonian astrology 
and astronomy, I think I am able to answer 
his query. The Babylonians never made 
use of a zodiac of twelve signs, but divided the 
ecliptic into thirty divisions. I have found a 
tablet in the collection of the British Museum 



In examining some volcanic ash which had 
been ejected from Cotopaxi during the eruption 
of July 22 and 23, 1885, Prof. J. W. Mallet, 
of the University of Yirginia, has detected the 
presence of silver — a metal hitherto unknown 
among volcanic products. The dust was col- 
lected at Bahia de Caraguez, on the Pacific 
Coast, about 120 miles west of the volcano, 
where it fell to the depth of several inches. It 
appears that about one part of silver is present 
in 83.600 parts of the ash, or two-fifths of an 
ounce troy per ton. Although this proportion 
seems insignificant, the mass of ejected ash 
was so vast that it really represents a large 
quantity of silver in the totfu bulk. Lead, 
which had been found in ash from Cotopaxi in 
1878, was not detected in that of 1885. 

The lecturer on Apiculture at South Ken- 
sing^n, Mr. F. B. Cheshire, has put out 
the first instalment of Bees and Bee-keeping, 
Scientific and Practical. (Upoott GKll.) Sixteen 
chapters are devoted to the anatomy, archi- 
tecture, and development of the hive bee. The 
illustrations are excellent, being microscopic 
drawings of the different organs of bees ; and 
the whole treatment of the subject is exhaustive, 
embracing aU modem lights that have been 
thrown on the growth and economy of the 
bee, the development of the drone and queen 
bee — all in short connected with their marvellous 
economy. The book is simplv indispensable to 
every bee-keeper ; and he will look impatiently 
for the second volume, which will contain the 
results of Mr. Cheshire's own experience. 

Fifth Annual Report of the United States 
Gecloaical Survey. By J. W. Powell, Director. 

Srashington: Government Printing Office.) 
addition to the record of work during the 
official year which ended in June, 1884, this 
volume contains a number of independent 
essays of more than ordinary interest, inas- 
much as they are not confined to mere local 
details, but deal in most cases with subjects of 
wide bearing. Mr. G. K. Gilbert, who has 
had charge of the ''Division of the Great 
Basin,'* contributes an essay od "The Topo- 
graphical Features of Lake Shores.'' The 
subject is carefully worked out, and useful 
suggestions are made, with the view of ena- 
blmg the observer to recognise vestiges of 
andent lacustrine margins. An article in 
which Mr. T. 0. Chamberlain discusses the 
conditions requisite for Artesian weUs will 
coumiend itself to practical geologists. Prof. 
Irving presents a preliminary paper on his 
work among the Archaean formations of the 
North- Western States. This investigation 
embraces so many problems of profound 
interest to geologists that it promises to 
become one of the most useful branches of the 
survey- work. The few glaciers existing in the 
United States are described in an interesting 
article by Mr. J. C. Russell. Paiaeozoology is 
represented by Prof. Marsh's essay on the 
gigantic mammals of his order Dinocerata; 
while palaeobotany finds a place at the end of 
the volume in the form of a masterly sketch of 
the history and principles of the science, from 
the pen of Mr. Lester P. Ward. 

Dini i l z "~^[C 

PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. Bridal has been elected president and 

the Marquis d'Henrey de Saint-Denys vice* 
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president of the Acad^mie des iDScriptions for 
the cnrrent year. 

Among Teubner's annonncements is a new 
edition of the famous Scholia upon Sophocles 
in the Laurentian Codex by the Greek scholar, 
Dr. Peter N. Pappageorg^us, who hopes to 
raise to the standard of modem criticism the 
work begun by Elmsleyin 1825, and carried 
further by Diibner in 1 852 . His competence for 
the task has already been shown by Ids 
Kritischen und palaeojraphischen Beitriige zu dtn 
alien SophoMeS'Scholien, 

Capt. Th. Qrimal de Guiraudon has in the 
press, in Vienna, an important pamphlet on 
The Languagee and Dialects of Senegamhia — a 
country where he has resided during several 
years. The work is completed by three appen- 
dices : (1) a criticism of Dr. Gust's work on 
the languages of Africa; (2) a refutation of 
Beichardt's Pal grammar; and (3) biblio- 
graphy and map. 

The Society des Etudes Indo-Chinoises at 
Saigon seem to have taken a new departure, 
and send us a very creditable number of their 
Bulletin for 1886. M. Landes, in a sensible 
paper on the Quoc Ngu, which is the alphabet 
applied to the Annamite language by the early 
Portuguese missionaries, and is still in use, dis- 
cusses the alterations of transcription which are 
required to do away with the quaint phonetical 
values attributed to severed of the letters. In 
an interesting study on the Khmer literature 
M. J. Taupin gives a translation of a Cam- 
bodgian poem, the ** Neath Outtami,'' which, 
like all the other works known of the same 
literature, is full of Sanskrit reminiscences. 
Other articles on the survey of Cochin China 
and on botany complete this promising number. 



MEE VINOS OF aOClETIES. 
Clifton Shakspbbb ^ocivn, ^(Saturday , Dee. 18,) 
John Taylor, Eso., president, in the chair.— 
A paper by Mr. Leo H. Grisdon on *' The Botany 
of ^ 1 Henry IV.* " was read. The allusions here 
are almost exclusively rustic in character. With 
the exception of tiie hedge- rose, not a single flower 
is mentioned. The reference in III. i. 33 to 
" moss-grown towers'' is not to botanical mosses, 
but to lichens, so frequently introduced in poetry, 
as in the openingflines of * ' Evaugeline. ' ' The lichens 
always do their best to **make glad the solitary 
place," and on the forsaken tower and the 
crumbling arch are a capital illustration of 
optimism, which is truly the delightful art of 
making the best of everything that may happen. 
In the description of the reeds in I. iii. lOo, the 
charming epithet ''tremUing" deserves notice, 
for no suggestion of the beauty of a calmly 
flowing river is more pleasing or forceful than 
when its peaoef ulness is announced by the mention 
of the reeds which neither sway, nor shake, nor 
even quifer, but simply ** tremble." The hedge- 
rose is alluded to (L iii. 176), under the name of 
'* canker "— a strange designation for it, since the 
word also denotes the rot in birds and fruits, 
caused by certain kinds of venomous blight. In 
comparing Bolingbroke to the hedge-rose, Shak- 
spere does not mean to disparage the plant 
as regard to its individual ments, for no man, 
assumlly, ever looked with more delight upon the 
incompam>le pink concaves of the Rota emina, 
helping, as they do, to give perfect gladness to 
midsummer scenery— he adduces it simply as the 
contrary of the deep-bosomed double or '' cabbage " 
rose of the garden. Several other allusions were 
noticed, which Mr. Grindon has more fully referred 
to in his Shakipere Flort^—A work which tells why 
and how Shakspere mentions his plants, and 
explains the passages.— Mr. John Taylor read a 
paper on '* Oldcastle and Falstaif," dealing with 
the various literary references to the identity or 
non-identity of the two personages.- Mr. G. 
Munro Smith wrote on ** The Virtues of Falstaff," 
enlarging upon his sinoerilT. his strong affection, 
his heartiness^ his invariable good humour, his 
generosity, his good f eUowship, and his power of 
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inspiring affection in others. As so great a 
moralist as Dr. Samuel Johnson could find excuses 
for poor Jack, surely we may not only forgive his 
vices, but find out and admire his good qualities. 
—Mr. Walter Strachan read a paper on *' The 
Vices of Falstaff," dwelling upon his cowardice, 
his boastfulness, his keenness for money, his 
drinking propensities, and some minor faults. 

Abistotelian 8ocibtt.—( 3fo«(fay, Jan, 10.) 
Shadwjkth H. Hodgson. Esq., president, in the 
chair. — The Rev. A. Chandler read a paper on " The 
Distinction between Logic, Physic and Ethic.*' 
The function of logic, in its relation to physical 
science and morality, is reflection upon results 
already achieved. This reflection is bc^ progres- 
sive, in so far as it follows science and morality, 
analysing the methods and id^as implied in the 
advances which they make ; and also formal, in so 
far as these methods and ideas are detached 
from the special subject-matter in which they are 
first found, and are stated universally. This 
uni\rersal statement suggests further advances to 
be made bv science or morality in the future ; and 
so the usefulness of logic depends on its being in 
this sense formal. Science and morality, again, 
are connected, first by the element of will which 
appears in both ; and secondly, by the fact that in 
both the will is directed to the same end— self- 
assertion. Science is the assertion by reason of its 
primary characteristics of permanence and unity ; 
moralify is the assertion of its universality— a 
characteristic which rests upon the inference that 
other people have a reason and nature similar to 
our own.— The paper was followed by a discussion. 

Edinburgh Mathbmatical SociKxy. — (Friday ^ 
Jan, 14.) 

Mr. W. J. Macdonald, vice-president, in the 
chair.— Prof . Ohrystal gave a paper on the genera- 
tion of any curve as a roulette, and Mr. Williiun 
Benton contributed some mnemonics for plane and 
spherical trigonometry. 

Nbw Suakspkrb Bocmr. ^{Friday, Jan, I4.) 

Db. Richabd Gabnbtt in the chair. — Mr. B. G. 
Moulton read a paper upon Shakspere* s '* Tem- 
pest,'* as an illustration of the theory of central 
ideas. Mr. Moulton pointed out that a central 
idea must be based, not upon the authority of the 
expounder, nor even upon the beauty of the idea 
itself, but upon the degree in which it associated 
itself with the details of which the play was made 
up— a matter which admitted of accurate ex- 
amination. Such a central idea for the ''Tem- 
pest*' might be found in ^e exhibition of 
enchantment as an engine of Personal Providence. 
Mr. Moulton then dealt with (1) The '* Tempest *' 
as a study of enchantment ; and observed that 
while the greater part of the play bore directly on 
the central idea, other portions only bore indirectly 
on it, by contrast, or by importing some kindred 
conception. In the present case, enchantment 
being a thing belonging to the world of pure 
ima^nation, Shakspere has prepared a suitable 
background by removing its scene from 
busy town life, and loading it with sugges- 
tions of imre external nature — the accepted 
haunt of the supernatural. The scene is on 
a desert island, in which all the elements of 
life belong to outdoor nature; the very prisons 
are the prisons of nature— the rift of a cloven pine, 
the entrails of a knotty oak. Labour is to fetch 
in wood for firing, to make dams for fish ; educa- 
tion is learning how to name the bigger light and 
how the less ; and when the islanders boast of 
their treasures, it is the treasures of nature, and 
the suggestions of nature, scattered broadcast 
through every scene, and brought to a climax in the 
masque of act iv. The effect is carried on from 
still life to the inhabitants. If ever a " child of 
nature" has been painted, it is Miranda. At the 
opposite pole from her, yet equally linked to the 
idea of nature, stands Caliban, the natural savage, 
or wild man of the woods. So far for examples of 
indirect relation to the central idea — $.«., 
bearing, not on enchantment, but on remote 
nature. But a mass of details are occu- 
pied in presenting the enchantment itself. 
Enchantment, in one of its aspects, is felt as the 
arbitrary suspension of the link between cause and 



effect ; so we had here effectless causes, as when 
the voyagers plunge into the sea unhaniedy and 
on the other hand causeless effects— the warrior 
drawing his sword to strike, yet '* charmed from 
moving." Again, we see the casual becomingr 
p ermeated by deeign, as in the arrival of Pros- 
pero, through multiplied possibilities of deetruo- 
tion, at the exact spot to which, long years after, 
his persecutors will drift at the precise moment of 
his power. A third aspect is seen in the partial 
breaking down of the barrier betvreen mind and 
matter. Another aspect of enchantment to be 
specially noted is one which here becomes a leading 
interest of the play. It is the function of magic 
to humanise the external universe, and we see 
here personality given to some of ^e minor forces 
of nature in the spirits employed by Prospexo. 
But the grand division of nature has alirays been 
that into the four elements of earth, air, fire, 
water. Shakq>ere has neither given us tlie 
four orders of spirits, nor has he, like Soott, 
compounded a being of all four elements; 
but In giving us two elemental beings he has been 
able to suffgest a deep analogy between human 
nature and the four elements— how theee have 
their division into upward-tending and downward- 
tending, just as man has his higher and lower 
nature. Ariel is identified with the upward-tend- 
ing elements of air and fire, and the higher 
nature of man ; Oaliban with the downward-tend* 
ing elements of earth and water, and the lover 
nature of man. The identification is too detailed 
to be fanciful. There yet remiuns to be con- 
sidered the underplot, divided into two sections- 
Ferdinand and Miranda, and the comic ftV^n^nt 
centering round Stephano and Trinculo, these 
also beinff connected with the central idea by in- 
direct relation, their functions being to introduce 
some elements of real life closely al^ to enchant- 
ment—in the one case, love at first sight, in 
the other, intoxication, filling its victims with de- 
lusions alike of heart and head. (2) The *< Tempest" 
as a study of Personal Providence. In this play 
the whole course of drcumstanoes is contrmled 
by Prospero, who is for the purpose endowed with 
the ^wer of enchantment. Now enchantment is, 
within its sphere, omnipotence: thus within the 
field of the play Prospero has been made the Pro- 
vidence which controb the issue of events. The 
dramatic machinery itself unvdls to us the 
governing power of its universe, and in reviewing 
the successive incidents of the play we see, under 
Shakspere's guidance, tiie different aspects of 
Personal Providence. Mr. Moulton followed this 
Providence through the play, scene by scene, 
showing its climax at the end of act iiL, the 
magician's Nemesis upon his human perseouton. 
There ?ras in reserve a higher dimax stfll, when 
judgment had resolved itself into mercy ; bat after 
universal forgiveness and restoration, what end for 
the magician himself could not be an anti- 
climax? He surveys the unbn^Een comptefeaness 
of his power, and realises the extent of his 
dominion only to lay it down. The human mind 
has conceived no higher moral notion than self-re- 
nunciation ; and where the power is nearest to omni- 
potence, the renunciation comes nearest to divina — 
The chairman, after fully assenting to the «* cen- 
tral idea " Mr. Moulton claimed for the play, said 
there was another point of view from which to 
regard it, viz., the external purpose of the pU^, 
and the drcumstanoes onder which Shakspere 
wrote it. He believed it to have been written fbr 
performance at court on the oecasion of the mar* 
riage of the dauj^hter of James I. with the Elect<ff 
Palatine, in 1613 ; and we should espeoiallj notice 
the masque, a composition unsuitable for the 
theatre, but s|peciaUy favoured by a oourt 
audience. The circumstances of a foreign prince 
coming to an island, and falling in love wiUi the 
daughter of its ruler, agreed too exactly to be 
acddental ; and so King James would be delicately 
fiattered by being represented in the character he 
most loved— that of a wise over- ruling providence. 
The king and court were then in groMi distress at 
the loss of the Prince of Wales. One noticed 
Shakspere's delicate tact in transfeotiing the lost 
son from one side to the other, so as not to touch too 
nearly on the king's grief, and in suggarting that 
the king had anouier son worthy to take the place 
of the lost one. The winter of 1612-13 was one of 
the stormiest known for long.— Dr. FamivaU 
could not admit the chairmatrs theory of the 
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Late of the pli^, the metrical eridence not 
Ilowiuf of it.-*li&. W. Poel had been led bj the 
tafpe-direotionfl to legard the plaj as written for 
»art perfonnance; and he remembered that it 
iraa the stage-directions in ** Henry VIII." which 
Int led him to doubt Shakspere's authorship of 
lie pliqr. — ^In replj to critics who questioned the 
vxnxBcy of the *' central idea " claimed by him, 
Ur. Monlton said that it was not the idea so much 
hB his method of working that he wished to insist 
apoB. In his paper every detail of the play had, 
in one place or another, been brought into unity 
with the central idea. 
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Tike legendary EUtory of the Cross : a Series 
of Sixty-four Woodcuts from a Butch Book 
published by Veldener, a.d^ 1483. With 
Introdaction by John Ashton and Preface 
by Baring Gould. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Thxsb woodcuts are reprints from the series 
brought out in 1868 by J. Ph. Beijeau in 
a w<nk entitled History of the Soly Cross^ 
reprodaced in facsimile m>m the original 
edition printed by J. Veldener in 1483 
(London: C. J. Stewart, 1863). Berjeau 
gave an abstract of the story of the 
finding of the Cross by the Empress Helena, 
and the legend in Terse, which appears to be 
a Dutch translation in rhyme of some Latin 
Tersion. He added his own metrical transla- 
tion of the Dutch yerses, written, as he tells 
us, '^with a wish to reproduce the quaint 
and homely style of the original, so far as 
this ie consistent with the tone of reverence 
which the nature of the subject demands." 

These early woodcuts, treated as Berjeau 
treated them, merely from an archaeo- 
logical point of view, and as giving a criterion 
for the history of early printing and wood- 
engraving, are full of interest; but as art 
they are simply ugly and repulsive, so that 
it is difficult to understand the present pub- 
lisher's object in bringing them forward now 
in a poptuar form. We would warn those 
persons whose drawing-room tables such 
daintily prepared books are meant to adorn 
that these works are in no wise to be taken 
as good examples of the wood-engravers' art 
in the year 1483. Sixty years before this date 
we have the fine engraving of St. Christopher 
from a convent near Augsburg, now in Earl 
Splicer's library, as well as scenes from the 
life of St. John, groups from the history of 
the Yirgin, and many others whose excellence 
proves that these specimensi now published 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin, must have been the 
work of some coarse, if not careless, hand. 
For instance, in fig. 1, where Adam is repre- 
sented as deHvering bis mission to Seth, the 
engraver, having accomplished a portion of 
the head of our first ancestor, evidently 
changed his mind as to the position of the 
face, ^obably finding some knot in the wood 
which would increase the difficulty of cutting 
the nose and mouth, so the result is that 
Adam appears with a head and a half. 

The letterpress which introduces these curi- 
oatieacontaiiis much interesting matter, drawn 
from the work of U. RohaultdeFleury, Mhnoire 
sur Us Instruments de la Passion de notre 
Sauv^ur Jesus Christy who, having the afiec- 
tion cf a jioviB Catholic for his subject, treated 



it with better taste than the English writers 
who borrow from him. It seems odd to meet 
with a scientific analysis of the nature of the 
wood from which our Saviour's Cross was 
formed, in the same pages that profess to 
treat the legend as an ordinary hiry tale. 
This passage is followed by a dissertation on 
the punishment of the Cross and its various 
forms, and an extract from Caxton's transla- 
tion of the legend of the invention or finding 
of the Cross which occurs in the collection 
called *' Legenda Aurea *' of Jacobus de Yora- 
gine, or James of Yarazze, as the town on 
the Gulf of Genoa is now termed. These 
extracts are given not so much to illustrate 
the sixty-four Dutch woodcuts as to explain 
six fresco paintings of the ** Legend of the 
Invention and Exdtation of the Cross " which 
formerly existed on the walls of the Chapel 
of the Holy Cross at Stratford-on-Avon. 
These six illustrations of old English fresco 
painting are followed by extracts from the 
writings of John Calvin, translated by Steven 
Withers in 1561, concerning the true Cross 
and the nails, in which he declares **all 
that they saye hereof to be but lyes." 
The work concludes with an explanation 
of ttie Dutch illustrations of the '^ Legend of 
the Cross," ti^en, without acknowledgment, 
from the above-mentioned work of M. Ber- 
jeau ; and it adds to the interest of the series 
to know that scenes are found illustrated here 
which are not to be met with in other versions 
of the legend, and which are taken from 
sources of which Berieau could find no trace. 
Thus, the gap which occurs in the version 
found in the Golden Legend between the time 
of Adam and that of Solomon is filled up by 
one of the French MS. versions of the tale as 
well as the Dutch, where we read how Moses 
and David found the tree of the Cross, and 
what they did with it 

The titles in English below the engravings 
are often beside the mark. No. 1, we are 
told, represents Adam sending Seth to Para- 
dise for some of the oil of mercy, whereas 
the object of his mission was to inquire when 
the woe of man should cease — 

" Wanneer dat eynden sellen mljn claghen " 
— the oil of mercy occurs only in the French 
version. We are not told, as we should be, that 
fig. 33 represents the moment when, as Christ 
stood in Pilate's house, the tree miraculously 
rises from the water. Fig. 60 represents 
Cosdras, conqueror of Jerusalem, carrying ofi 
Uie portion of the Cross which the Empress 
Helena had deposited there (see fig. 48). 
This subject is misnamed *< Constantino 
deposits his portion of the Cross in Byzan- 
tium." Figs. 51 to 54 represent the pro- 
fanitv of Cosdras in ordering himself to be 
worshipped as the Trinity ; and the Hues in 
which this appears cast a light upon the 
treatment of the same subject by Angiolo 
Gaddi, where we see Cosdras enthroned, with 
the portion of the Cross, symbolising the Son, 
on his right, and a cock, symbolising the 
Holy Ghost, on his left, just as described by 
the old Dutch verse- writer : 

** Hier sit Cosdras al openbaer 
In dnen throen ende se) t hi is dnerbaer 
Oeo heet hi dat cruys die seen als men leest 
Ende die haen heet hi die heylighe gheest." 

The old legend itself receives rather hard 
treatment from the hands of Mr. S. Baring 



Gould, who, in his preface to this work, 
informs us that the story seems to have been 
made up by some romancer out of all kinds 
of pre-existing material, with no other object 
than to write a religious novel to displace the 
sensuous novels which were once in vogue. 
The English fresco painter, in the church 
of the Holy Cross, rude as his efiorts were, 
would have ill-hrooked the treatment his old 
religious legend receives at the hands of a 
certain class of writers in the present day ; 
and, as we turn with dislike from the 
study of these hideous illustrations of the 
Dutch engraver, and the text which accom- 
panies them, memory recalls the noble 
''St. Helena" of Paul Yeronese in our 
own National Gallery, and the series of 
frescoes on the wall of the church of the Holy 
Cross at Florence, where Angiolo Gaddi has 
painted eight scenes from the same myth. 
The whole story may be — as Dean Plumptre 
has said of the Gospel of I^icodemus — 
** wildly fantastic, the play of an over- 
luxuriant imagination seeking to penetrate 
into the things behind the veil. But a mythus 
of this kind presupposes the existence of the 
belief of which it is the development." Surely 
the development demands reverential treat- 
ment at the hands of those who profess that 
belief. From the opening picture, where 
Seth receives the seed of the Tree of life 
from the Heaven-sent messenger, to that in 
which we behold the empress bearing her 
Cross, when the story of unfiinching effort 
may be read in the lines of her patient face, 
on to the final scene, where the humbled king 
carries his portion of this Tree of Life within 
the gates of Jerusalem, the Florentine painter 
bids you feel the deep significance of the 
myth and aU its human interest. 

We British islanders ought to take warning 
from the past history of our native arts to be 
cautious and modest in our treatment of the 
sacred poetry and art of Southern Europe. 
There can be no doubt ttiat the barbarous 
figures and coarse faces which appear in our 
illuminated MSS. and on the panels of our 
sculptured monuments are degraded types, 
borrowed from Byzantine or Roman models, 
fine as those which still adorn the walls of 
some of the oldest basilicas of Italv. Ife 
have not even the excuse our forefatners had 
of ignorance or incompetence when we treat 
such subjects, whether in sacred poetry or 
sacred art, with an equal lack of taste and 
judgment ; and when, having spoiled a poetic 
legend by our rough handling, and robbed it 
of every particle of sacred meaning, we bind 
the book, as this is bound, adorning it with 
the image of the Crucifixion of Our Lord, the 
Mother and the beloved Apostle standing by, 
we can but say this is too like profanity. 

Ma&garet Stokbs. 



A SCHOOL OF BIBLICAL AECUAEO- 
LOQY FOB SYBIA. 

Beirut, Syria : Jan. 6, 1887. 
Beabehs of the Academy may be interested 
to know that a project is well under way to 
establish an institution in the East which snail 
do for Semitic study and the archaeology of the 
ancient Semitic lands what the various schools 
of archaeology at Athens are doing for Greek 
and Greece. 

Last July, at their annual meeting, the board 
of managers of the Syrian Protestant College 
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at Beirat, in response to a memorial pre- 
sented to them, mianimously decided to recom- 
mend to the trustees of the college, living in 
New York, U.S.A., that a new department 
be added to the college, to be called "The 
School of Biblical Archaeology and Philology," 
and that an endowment of £20,000 be raised 
immediately, with a view of opening the pro- 
posed school in October, 1887. It was recom- 
mended that a permanent director be appointed, 
that a Ubrary, thoroughly equipped with all 
publications bearing upon the Orient, be estab- 
lished, and that an archaeological museum be 
started. It was urffed that the school, while it 
would hare the fml support of the college, 
should have an autonomy of its own, and be 
responsible, not to the general faculty of the 
college, but directiy to the board of managers. 
The president of the college would, of course, 
be an ex-ojfficio member of the faculty of the 
school. 

The object of the school, as its name indicates, 
is to afford the best possible facilities for study 
in the East, both in the line of philology and of 
archaeology. The more populfur feature will be 
the opportunity it will afford students of the 
Bible to study that book amid the surroundings 
that gave it birth. The topography of Bible 
lands, the manners and customs of tifie present 
inhabitants of Palestine, the various aspects of 
nature which may throw light upon the Holy 
Scriptures, will be taken up fuUy. But besides 
this more popular aspect, the school will make 
arrangements for the thorough study of all 
the Semitio languages, emphasising especially 
the Hebrew, i^bic, and Syriac The best 
native teachers will be employed. The school 
will also possess a full equipment of tents 
and instruments for field work ; and will each 
year, as opportunity offers, attempt to add 
something to our knowledge of these lands. 
Its work will not conflict with that of any 
society now at work in the East ; but it wiU 
hope to obtain and hold the sympathy of all 
who are interested in the task of exploring 
Western Asia. 

That Beirut is the proper centre for such an 
enterprise is obvious to anyone who has made 
a careful survey of the question. It is the most 
healthy city in the East, easily accessible, in 
dose communication by steamship and telegraph 
with aU parts of the world. Its position is 
central. Jerusalem, Damascus, Cyprus, and 
Hums are less than twenty- four hours away ; 
Egypt, Bhodes, Tarsus, Antioch are only two 
days distant. Beirut is the commercial centre 
of Syria, has good roads, pure aqueduct water, 
and a large Euglish and American community. 
The Syrian Protestant College, under whose 
wing^ uiis school is to be fostered, is a well- 
established and successful institution, which 
has many friends in England as well as in 
America. It holds a charter from the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York. At its head 
are m«a who are well acquainted with the East, 
and whose horizon is not limited by the imme- 
diate work of giving Syria an institution of 
higher learning. 

The trustees of the college in New York have 
entered heartily into the enterprise ; and during 
this month (January) the affur is to be made 
public, and a strong attempt will be made to 
arouse the interest of all those who have at 
heart the exploration of Western Asia. It is 
expected that it will take some years to get the 
school upon a solid financial basis, and it will 
depend for its start upon the voluntary contri- 
butions of those interested in it. The most 
pressing need is a library. The school needs 
£1,000 to spend at once on books, and £5,000 as 
an endowment for the library. The college has 
already l^e nucleus of a good library, and a 
fine large library-room, wmch will answer all 
the purposes of the sdiool for a century to 
come. 



It is hoped that the friends of Oriental study 
will come so generously and speedily to the aid 
of this enterprise that the college will not be 
embarrassed in its other work, which is more 
missionary in its character. The funds of this 
school of Biblical archaeology and philology 
will be inalienable, and so the donor will be 
assured that he is laying his hand upon the 
whole future of investigation in the muds of 
the Bible and those adjacent to them. 

Henry W. Hulbert. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A FORGED ROMAN INSORIPTION. 

Liverpool : Jan. 18, 1887. 
As some misapprehensions have arisen regard- 
ing my letter on this subject, pray allow me to 
correct them. When I stated that the inscrip- 
tion was either a forgery or a duplicate, I by 
no means threw a doubt on the correctness of 
its Latinity. deo arvalo satvrno, &c., is 
undoubtedly correct ; but the fact of its having 
been found on an inscription at Brescia prior to 
1693, in exactly the same dedication and by the 
same dedicator, seemed at once to suggest that 
the small statue foimd at Blackmoorgate had 
been sculptured with the view of reproducing 
the original inscription. I have not seen the 
latter ; and was unaware at the time the inscrip- 
tion was communicated to me that its counter- 
part had previously been discovered. Since 
then I have found, not only by the references 
given by Mr. AbrahaU (Academy, November 
6, 1886), but by references to Orelli and other 
works, that it is merely the reproduction of a 
p;enuine Roman inscription ; and in this sense it 
IS simply a forgery. 

W. Thompson Watkin. 



EGYPTIAN JOTTINGS. 
The Bev. A. Kellogg, D.D., whose Stone 
Lectures were to have been delivered in 1888, 
has consented to antedate them by a year, 
beginniug the series in the last week of Feb- 
ruary, and ending the first week of March, 
1887. As Dr. Kellogg has for some years been 
devoting himself to the serious study of 
Egyptology, and as this will be his first ap- 
pearance in America as a lecturer on that 
subject, the occasion is one of peculiar interest 
in a country where Egyptologists are few. 

Prof. Taylor is announced to lecture on 
Egyptological subjects before the Peabody 
Institute at B€iltimore ; and the Bev. Lysander 
Dickerman will follow suit next summer before 
the Chatauqua Summer School of Philosophy. 

Prof. Maspero, in a paper read before the 
Academic des Inscriptions in August last, 
suggested that the name of *'Asia'' (first 
applied to the peninsula by the writers of 
classic antiquity, and afterwards extended to 
the whole Asiatic continent) is derived origin- 
ally from the ancient Egyptian name of the 
island of Cyprus. This name has been variously 
read as ^madf , Aai\ Maainai, and Sibinai; but 
the correct reading is unquestionably Asi, 
which was corrupted at a later period into 
Aainai. Among the andent names of Cypriote 
localities quoted by classic writers, the name of 
the city of AsM comes nearest to Aaitiai. 
Meanwhile, says M. Maspero, Asi forcibly 
reminds us of ** Asia ** ; and as Cyprus was one 
of the first places colonised by the Achaean 
Greeks, so we may inquire whether the name 
of the continent may not be identical with this 
name of Aaiy which Egyptian inscriptions, from 
the time of Thothmes HI., apply to the island 
of Cyprus. 

At a more recent meeting, M. Maspero 
presented the Acad^mie des Inscriptions with a 
copy of a work entitled La Tombe (Tun ancien 



EgypHeriy by M. Victor Loret. M. Loret has 
turned his attention of late to some cariously 
out-of-the-way subjects, such as the botany of 
the Egyptian texts, Egyptian music, bo^ 
ancient and modem, &c. His botanical 
enquiries have led him to experiment in the 
composition of certain ancient Egyptian 
perfumes, two of which— the kyphi and ta»i of 
the texts — ^have been reproduced according to 
M. Loret*s instructions by Messrs. Rimmel and 
Dom^re. Specimens of these perfumes were 
handed round to the members present. 

WcUka in Cairo is the title of an unpretending, 
but very useful, pamphlet written by Major 
G. T. Plunkett, R.E., and published by Bichard- 
son, of Pall Mall, and Awad Hanna, of Cddro. 
Taking Mr. Augustus Hare for his mod^ 
Major Plunkett invites his travelling readers to 
accept him as their cicerone for six walks, in 
the course of which he introduces them to all 
that is worth seeing in the city of Saladin, 
including many picturesque nooks and comers, 
old khans, old mosques, old private houses. 
street views, and historic sites, few or none of 
which are noted in the pages of the currant 
guide-books. To sketchers, to those who are 
in search of old brass-work, old embroideries, 
old mushrabeeyah work, inlaid panelling, and 
the like, this pleasantly-written vade mecum 
will be invaluable. A. B. K 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A QUESTION of real importance to the whole 
world of English art comes up for settlement 
almost at once — What is to be done wi(Ji the 
£25,000 now in the possession of the trustees 
of the British Institution as the result of the 
accumulation of interest upon capital daring 
the last quarter of a century? The British 
Institution, having done excellent service to 
English art in its day, has long ceased to dis- 
charge its functions. Its functions, indeed, 
have fallen into other hands. But its money 
has increased and must be dealt with. There 
are two schemes. The Charity Commissioners 
— called in somewhat unfortunately, it would 
appear— propose to devote the inter^ annually 
to certain scholarships of art, varying from £10 
to £100 in amount. Of such scholarships, it 
would seem to us that there are enough 
already. In art, scholarships encourage 
mediocrity much more than they encourage 
genius, because — to put the matter pLadnly — 
they pitchfork into an already overcrowded 
profession persons whom the Iwut of a suffi- 
ciency is powerful to tempt, but who, may 
never hope to win real distinction in art 
practice. For it is one thing to be trained to 
win a prize or a scholarship, and another thing 
to develop the individuality which alone has 
value in art. The second scheme— the one to 
which it is not, perhaps, too much to hope 
that a reasonable public will afford its support 
— ^is that of the trustees themselves, who, recog- 
nising that one of the best services evw afibrded 
by &e old Institution was to place within 
reach of all the opportunity of mspection of 
admirable works, think that service may best 
be prolonged or revived by empowering the 
National Qallery and the National Portrait 
Gallery to spend, between them, in certain 
fixed proportions, the interest of the twenty-five 
thousand every year, in the purchase of British 
pictures. The National Portrait Gallery would 
thus be enabled to add, a little faster than at 
present, to its stores of picturesque, but above 
all historical, record ; and the National Gallery 
would be a gainer by its being distinctly under- 
stood that, nowever much of its other funds 
might in fairness be devoted to English art 
purchases, one definite amount— even if a small 
one — could be devoted to no other use what- 
ever, A little while ago there was talk of an 
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agitation to provide a new fund, or to obtain a 
new grunt, for this especial purpose ; and now, 
without fund or grant, an opportunity is offered 
to attain in part the end which is most dear to 
those stud^ts who know how to value the 
paat in English painting. 

Thk discussion over the latest elections at 
the Academy — quite satisfactory as those latest 
elections, were^has brought out the facts that 
within the last ten years only two additions 
have been made to the associate architects, and 
that the vacancy among the engravers con- 
sequent on the death of Mr. Holl, now three 
years ago, has never been filled up. With 
regard to the first matter, half a dozen archi- 
tects fullv worthy to join the Academy could 
be named by every well-informed person ; and 
we do not doubt but that one of these several 
competent gentlemen will be — especially in the 
absence of unportant painters dcUmiDg admis- 
sion at the moment— elected to a place in the 
ranks on the very next vacancy. But is a dis- 
honour to rest much longer upon the profession 
of engravers, taking that word in its broadest 
and truest sense? Line engraving, the work 
of the skilled copyist, is now — and more's the 
pity — gone out of use in England. It has been 
killed in part by the quick result to be derived 
from copjist-etching, and the yet quicker and 
more entirely discreditable processes of photo- 
gravure. Photogravure, in the place of true 
engraving, is only ridiculous ; and it ought to 
cost as many shillings as it now costs pounds. 
But among an inartistic public it is popular 
and accepted ; and line engraving, as we said, 
is, for our day, dead. But fortunately, again, 
in what is called '* the revival of etching/' there 
have arisen at least one or two origiual artists 
with the needle of uncontested genius; and, 
whatever may be their own wishes upon the sub- 
ject, the AoEulemy is the fit place for them. 
We can well afford to wait two or three years, 
if need be, before electing to the assodateship 
any other iaoale or respectable — ^in any case 
probably a second-rate — ^painter. We are 
called upon to do justice to architecture, which 
has already waited long, and to such engraving 
as may really deserve academical honours. 

THOSBwho are interested in the revival of 
an art almost as dead in England as line en- 
graving — we mean the art of engraving in 
mezxotint — will have been pleased to see in one 
or two shop windows, and at the rooms of the 
Fine Art Society, just lately, an extremely 
skilful and sympathetically wrought plate, a 
true mezzo, after a Yandhrke portrait in the 
possession of the Queeu. The subject is *' Hen- 
rietta Maria," seen in profile, by no means in 
her brightest or earliest days, but when the 
experience of life had gathered its traces upon 
her face. And the artist who has followed so 
well both the old picture and the traditions of 
the artistic method of interpretation is Mr. 
Gerald Bobinson, a son of Mr. J. 0. Robinson. 

Mb. Bobert Macbbth*s great etching from 
the ''Bacchus and Ariadne'' of Titian in 
the National Gkdlery has advanced towards 
publication as far as the sta^ of the 
finished proof, and we were mvited on 
Saturday to see this finished proof at 
Mr. Dunthome's. The plate is in every 
sense of the kind known as '* important" ; for 
not only is it large, and printed by Mr. 
Ckfulding, with his utmost skill, on a specially 
obtained x)aper of singularly warm tone— it is 
a thing upon which Mr. Macbeth has not 
hesitated to devote unlimited labour both in 
complete and sympathetic study of the great 
orixmal and in the business of its intelligent 
and learned interpretation. Of course no such 
a reeord of the Venetian masterpiece has ever 
before gone forth; and it is pleasant to see Mr. 
Maobe£a displaying his own flexibility of 
iympafliy in leaving Frederick Walker and 



George Mason to deal with equal skill with one 
of the most august and authoritative of the 
elder masters. The success here attained 
suggests to us a question which we shall dsure 
to address to the etcher in this place — why does 
he not forthwith begin an etching of Vandyke's 
superb ''Binaldo and Armida," now at the 
Ghrosvenor Gkdlery ? 

Me. Stephen Pabrish, the young American 
etcher, is known a littie in England by a few 
of his works. Some of them have appeared, if 
we remember rightiy, at the earlier exhibitions 
of the Society of Painter-Etchers; but it is 
after all but isolated examples of his work that 
are known in this country. In New York, at 
the Gkdlery of Messrs. WimderUch, Mr. Parrish 
has recentiy had an exhibition of more ^an a 
hundred of his prints, which show the phases 
his art has already taraversed— the amount of 
inspiration he has derived from the masters and 
the measure in which he has been, so to say, 
emancipated and enabled to form and to carry 
into execution ideals of his own. His obligation 
to Mr. Seymour Haden, and very likely to Mr. 
Whistier, is, so far as regards his earlier work, 
marked with distinctness. Mr. Parrish's sub- 
jects range from visions of the New England 
coast to scenes on the Mediterranean, and from 
Florida to a "London" and "Greenwich," 
which are those of old England, we suppose. 
From what we have heara of his work we 
should be glad to see a complete array of it 
here. 

An exhibition of water-colours will be opened 
next week by the Dudley CbtUery Art Society 
in the Egyptian Hall. 

Thb quarterly meeting of the National 
Society for Preserving the Memorials of the 
Dead will be held on Wednesday next, January 
27, at 4 p.m., in the rooms of the Arohaelogical 
Institute, Oxford Mansion, when a paper will 
be read on "Epitaphs" by the Eev. W. J. 
Loftie. At the same time will be exhibited 
Mx. F. Chancellor's magnificent collection of 
drawings, over 150 in number, of the ancient 
sepulchral monuments of Essex. 



THE STAGE. 

" 8HS STOOPS TO CONQUER ''AT THE 

STRAND. 
Until the organisation in London of the two 
comedy companies whose appearance we may 
look for next month, we are dependent upon 
Mr. Compton*s company alone for the per- 
formance of the pieces that are not only litera- 
ture, but, at the same time, good fun. For of 
contemporary pieces with which the stage is 
chiefiy filled, very few are both the one and 
the other. " The SchoolmiBtress " is good fun. 
" Faust," as Mr. Wills conceives it — let us trust 
that is literature. Gk>ldsmith at all events is 
both; and it is Gk>ldsmith to which Mr. 
Compton's company is to be devoted till the 
end of its stay in London. It would have 
been interesting had we been enabled to see 
what an assemblage of players so well trained 
to play together as those in 1^. Compton*s 
troop would have made of Goldnnith's other 
comedy, " The (jk>od Natured Man," especially 
as the leader of the troop has himself acted a 
telling character in this piece in the country. 
But when the choice fell instead upon "She 
Stoops to Conquer," it was no doubt a wise 
one. The result is an eminent success. And 
it is very interesting to be able to compare, each 
within a few weeks of the other, such master- 
pieces of eighteenth-century stage writing as 
" She Stoops to Conquer " and " The School for 
Scandal " — performed as they have been at the 
Strand with equal discrimination, talent, and 
good taste. The greater freshness of Gold- 
smith is of course obvious. This is an every- 



day humanity with which you have to deal— 
this ancient and hospitable squire, this vain and 
good-hearted elderly woman who has her 
ambitions of a social sort, but knows how 
hopeless it may be to seek to gratify them ; for 
who can dress entirely from last year's Lady's 
Magazine, and " who can have a manner that 
has not seen the Pantheon " ? To every-day 
humanity, too, belongs young Marlow, who is 
in that stage of ms youth at which it is 
possible to consider an honest and pretty 
woman as "the most tremendous thing in 
creation " ; and Tony Lumpkin, with love for 
his mother, and preference for pot-houses ; and 
Miss Hardcastie, with her hi^ spirit and her 
devices — ^with that measure of ready wit which 
the courteous dramatist or writer always bestows 
upon a woman only, and calls it " feminine " ; 
and Constance Neville, too, with that certain 
justifiable proneness to flirtation which comes 
of the enjoyment of life. Sheridan offers you 
no such eveiy-day humanity as this. His vision 
of his kind is in reality less large. But then 
it is a selected vision, and within the field of 
his sight things place themselves as he would 
have them ; and with the clearness and precision 
of the objects in a camera ohscura they are cast 
upon the canvas of his completed and elaborated 
picture. More dependent on wit than Gold- 
smith, leaving less for the actors to develop 
and enlarge upon the stage, Sheridan's effect 
in representation, wonderful as it is, is less con- 
siderable than Goldsmith's in proportion to his 
literaiy merit. Thus it is no wonder that at the 
Strand the success of the " School for Scandal" 
it eclipsed or surpassed by tiiat of " She Stoops 
to Conquer." 

One thanks Heaven for the smooth neat 
equal way in which the masterpiece of our 
most humane comic writer is rolled out 
before us at the Strand Theatre. Of course 
the principal parts remain the prinoipfd, but 
the others are not played in such a fashion as 
that they can be crushed or overwhelmed. 
And on the whole this is the best performance 
Mr. Compton's company has been able to afford 
us. ^ Mr. Dods worth has gone away; and he, if 
I mistake not, figured successfully in an earlier 
piece. But then, on the other hand, Mr. Val- 
entine, who was only just good — who certainly 
was not excellent— as CStptsia Absolute in 
" The Bivals," is now a really pleasant Tony 
Lumpkin. Raw and saucy Tony is obliged to 
be, but generally we are invited to find him 
heavy, coarse, hopelessly vulgar. And this he 
is not now at alL Again, Miss Aicken, who 
was not a perfect Mrs. Candour, nor a perfect 
Mrs. Malaprop I think, is suited entirely 
with the piurt of fiCrs. Hardcastie. And if it 
is said that Mr. Lewis Ball is deficient in 
' * presence," I hardly know what tiiat means un- 
less it means size. &se, fiexibility, are certainly 
Ins; and a perfect knowledge of business 
stands at his command. But no doubt the 
greatest gain of all in the present revival is 
the return of Miss Virginia Bateman to her 
husband's stage. She can do nothing better 
than Miss Hardcastie. There is such variety, 
such enjoyment of the situation, so excellent 
a power she shows in it of uttering the phrase 
tellinglv. Assuredly the lady understands her 
art, and takes and gives pleasure in its practice. 
Mr. Compton's Marlow has passages of comic 
alarm that recall his father^i manner in not 
dissimilar situations. He has good traditions 
and hereditary gifts; but, in the main, his 
method is his own, and it is effective, agreeable, 
and distinguished. Mr. Sydney Paxton puts a 
good deal of character into the part of the 
landlord of tiie viUage inn. It is not his fault 
if he cannot mfkke it as effective as Old 
Crabtree, in which we last saw him. Miss 
Dora Vivian looks and acts as one would have 
Miss Neville look and act; and Mr. Touna 
Stewart not only has learnt all the " business ' 
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of Diggory, but has assimilated it, and made it 
natural. His Diggory is, in truth, full of char- 
acter and colour. Altogether, one must praise 
the performance with almost tiresome mono- 
tony, for it has no serious fault. I have said 
therefore, in other words, already, that it 
should be seen by everyone who values a per- 
formance not sensational, but sterling. There 
is here no one star actor, no desperate resolve 
at wholly novel interpretation, no encumbrance 
of furniture and decoration, but this and 
nothing more — GK)ldsmith acted excellently 
from end to end. 

Fredbkick Wbdmore. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Herr Schonberger gave a pianoforte recital 
last Friday week at 8t. James's Hall. The 
puff preliminary, in the shape of favourable 
continental press notices, was quite unnecessary. 
Herr Schonberger is an excellent artist, and 
needs no such support. His first piece was 
Brahms' Sonata in C major (Op. 1), a work 
which, so far as we are aware, has never been 
given in London. The music is highly interest- 
ing, but, with the exception of the charmiDg 
Andante, there is throughout a sense of effort. 
The art is not sufficiently concealed. It is ex- 
cessively difficult to play, and tho pianist had 
full opportunity of showing his command of 
the instrument. Were this all that could be 
said in his praise, it would not count for much 
with us. But he has a fine touch, and es- 
pecially reminds us of Bubinstein in his 
manifold gradations of tone. And he is in- 
telligent, phrases with great clearness, and 
helps one to understand the spirit and meaning 
of the music. Schumann's Sonata in G minor 
was, on the whole, admirably rendered. Here 
and there there were slight traces of affecta- 
tion. One can put up with a little of this in 
Schumann, whereas in Beethoven it would 
prove fatal. No piece by this master of 
masters was included in the programme. Herr 
Schonberger played some Haydn and Mozart 
transcriptions— or if we mistake not a mere 
imitation of Mozart by Bendel— with finish, 
delicacy, and charm. But they ought not to 
have been marked in theprogranmie as original 
works for the piano by Haydn and Mozart. 
Two other pieces deserve special notice. 
One was Mendelssohn's Oaprice in B minor 
(Op. 16, No. 2), given with striking effect; the 
other was Chopin's Etude in A minor (Op. 
25, No. 11), interpreted with vigour and great 
neatness. The programme included pieces by 
Baff, Jensen, and Moszkowsky. We shall soon 
here again of Herr Schonberger. 

A new pianiat, Senor A. Cor-de-Lass, 
made his debut last Saturday afternoon at 
the Popular Concerts. He has an imusually 
delicate touch, pleasing tone, but not much 
power. He played with success a showy 
Polonaise by Chopin, supposed to have 
been written at the age of fourteen. His 
interpretation of a far more important piece, 
the Ballade in A flat by the same composer, 
lacked repose, and, at times, clearness. The 
pianist was much applauded, but would not 
play again. We can now speak of encores for 
piano solos at these concerts as the exception, 
not, as formerlv, the rule. The programme in- 
cluded Mozart 8 Quintett ia G minor, and 
Bubinstein' s pianoforte trio in B flat. Mrs. 
Henschel, with Mr. Henschel at the piano, 
gave a delightful rendering of Liszt's 
"Loreley." Mdme. Norman-N^ruda played 
with her usual success some Weniawski 
solos. 

There was a fine programme last Monday 
evening, but not a very full house. The 



holidays and the severe weather may have 
had something to do with this. Beethoven's 
Basoumowski Quartett in and Sonata 
in A (Op. 10), and Schubert's Pianoforte 
Trio in E flat were no ordinary attrac- 
tions. Miss Fanny Davies's reading of this 
difficult sonata was not a strong one. Her in- 
tentions were always good, but the music tried 
her both mentfdly and physically. Her play- 
ing in the Schubert trio was exceedingly artistic. 
There was always enough, never too much of 
the pianoforte. Mrs. Henschel was much ap- 
plauded for her clever rendering of a florid 
song by Bameau, with flute obligato (Mr. 
Svendsen). She sang in French, but only 
English words were printed in the programme- 
bo<^. In the second part of the programme, 
Mr. Henschel was heard to advantage in songs 
by Brahms. 

On Tuesday afternoon last, Herr Bern- 
hard Stavenhasen gave a pianoforte recital 
at St. Jame?s Hall. He j)layed two 
sonatas by Beethoven — the first in E minor 
rOp. 90), the second in sharp minor 
(Op. 27, No. 2). In the matter of tone 
and technique there was much to admire; 
but, in his rendering of both works, there was a 
want of poetry and passion — studied effects often 
took the place of the former, mere ener^ of the 
latter. He was far more successful m Schu- 
mann's "Papillons" (Op. 2), which were 
charmingly given. Chopin's Funeral March 
was effectively interpreted, though the trio, that 
message of consolation and hope, was cold. The 
Nocturne in F minor , by the same composer, was 
disfigured by additional notes, while the 
Polonaise in A flat was ruined both by im- 
pertinent changes, and by the exaggerated man- 
ner in which it was played. We fancy that the 
late Abbe Liszt may have had somethiug to do 
with these touchings-up of the text. Chopin 
himself is known to have expressed dissatisfac- 
tion at the liberties which the famous virtuoso 
used to take with his music. Herr Stavenhagen 
ought to imitate his master's strong points, not 
his weak ones. In four or five pieces by Liszt, 
the pianist created a sensation by executing 
passages of formidable difficulty with wonder- 
ful dash and brilliancy. The Paganini Etude 
in G sharp minor was encored. As an exponent 
of Liszt's music, Herr Stavenhagen takes, in- 
deed, high rank. He is still young, but his 
technique is phenomenal, and he has immense 
strength, both of wrist and finger. 

J. S. Shedlock. 



MUSIC NOTES. 

The committee responsible for the Hamp- 
stead Popular Concerts have been so much 
encouraged by their past success in getting 
local performances of the best chamber music by 
first-class players, that they have arranged for 
a foarth series to take place on every alternate 
Friday, beginning on January 2S. On that 
evening Mr. Dannreuther wul play Bach's 
Italian concerto, and Mr. Gbmpertz will play 
Tartini's violin Sonata in A minor ; while the 
concerted music will include a Mozart Quartet, 
the Allegro of Schubert from unfinished 
Quartet, and the E flat Pianoforte Trio of 
Beethoven (Op. 70). On February 11, Mr. 
Holmes will lead, and will ^ay the Ereutzer 
Sonata with Mdme. Haas. For the perform- 
ance on February 25, Mdme. Anna Mehlig is 
coming over to play with Mr. Gompeitz in 
Schumann's D minor Sonata, and also the 
Brahms Trio in C (Op. 87). We may add that 
the hon. secretary for these concerts is Mr. 
Henry Holiday, Oak Tree House, Branch- 
hill, Hampstead ; and the hon. treasurer 
is Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy, of University 
College. 
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LITERATURE. 

The GreviOe Memoirs. Part III., 1852-1860. 
In 2 Tols. (Longmans.) 

Trb completion ol Mr. Greville's journals is a 
considerable literary event. From first to 
last they cover a period of forty years> and 
few^ English memoirs hare been so copious, so 
exaot, 80 well-informed, or so incisiye. In 
some respects this instalment lags behind the 
others. There are but few stories ; of which 
the best are the well-known anecdotes of Sir 
Alexander Cockbum, and the story of Mr. 
Gladstone's narrow escape from being thrown 
oat of ?rindow at the Carlton Club. There 
are fewer portraits, although those of Miss 
Berry and Mdme. de Lieyen, Lord.Beauvale 
and Lord Ellesmere, are excellent. There is 
little scandal, and the pages are almost 
exelnsiTel^ occupied with political events, 
and sometimes with political comments and 
forebodings. On the other hand, these 
volumes bring us within reach of our own 
times, and what they lose in piquancy they 
gain in personal interest. Mr. Greville^s in- 
formation, though drawn from less wide 
sources than formerly, is very full and par- 
ticular. Through the Duke of Bedford he 
was acquainted with Lord John Eussell's 
changee and opinions; Lord Clarendon im- 
parted to him a great deal of knowledge upon 
ffveign affairs in the years of the Crimean 
war ; and from other persons — for example. 
Sir George Comewall I^wis, whom he advised 
to acoept the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
— he obtained a close insight into the events 
of the day. 

The picture, as he presents it, is by no 
means <^editalde to the persons or parties of 
the time. Of parties, there were at least five 
—the Whigs, Um Radicals, the PeeUtes, the 
Derbyites, and the Irish Brigade ; and in 1855 
the Whigs might have been sub-divided into 
Bussell Whigs and Palmerstonian Whigs. 
Lord Derby at variance with Mr. Disraeli, 
Lnd John Bussell with Lord Palmerston, and 
each of these last in turn with the rest of the 
Whig cabinet, do not form an edifybig 
q[»eetacle. Mr. GreviUe writes of << the hope- 
1^ state of discord and disagreement in 
Vke ISbml party" in 1852, the bitterness 
with which the Protectionists detested the 
Peelites, and the jealousy with which the 
Whigs viewed their position in the Aberdeen 
Ministry. There was a crowd of oflSce- 
seekera. All personal claims could not be 
considered ; and Lord Derby wittily said '< he 
calcukted the new cabinet [1862] could not 
consist of less than thirty-two men, and 
many then left out" Mercilessly severe to 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. GreviUe says, of a conversa- 
tion el his with Mr. Delane, after the fall of 
the inl Derby Administratien : 
"jb Mfver seems to have given a thought to 



any consideration of political morality, honesty, 
or truth in all that he said. The moral of the 
whole is that, let what will happen, it will be 
very difficult to bring Lord Derby and Disraeli 
together again "; 

and of Mr. Disraeli's first attack on the new 
government, he writes, *'It was a speech of 
devilish maUgnity, quite reckless, and shame- 
lessly profligate." 

His own friends he found little better. 
There are censures upon Lord John Russell, 
during the Crimean war, couched in the 
most unmeasured terms ; and, although he 
could not speak more hardly of Lord Palmer- 
ston^ in these volumes than he did in the 
previous ones, it is not too much to say that 
he, as a matter of course, credits him with all 
manner of high-handed and underhand pro- 
ceedings. Towards Lord Aberdeen he is more 
lenient, and takes the view, recently elaborated 
by Mr. Walpole, that Lord Aberdeen's con- 
duct of foreign policy before the Crimean war 
was far from being the bungle that it is 
generally represented to have been. Lord 
Clarendon's services and character throughout 
appear in a bright and warm light ; but of 
Lord Stratford de Beddiffe he forms the dark- 
est opinion, and considers him to have brought 
on the Crimean war, and that largely from 
personal feeliug. Lord Stratford's own de- 
fence, however, is still in his MS. memoirs ; 
but it is to be noticed that Mr. S. L^e- 
Poole, who has had the advantage of consult- 
ing them for his memoir in Mr. Leslie 
Stephen's Dictionary, comes to the opposite 
and favourable conclusion of Lord Stratford's 
conduct. 

From first to last Mr. GreviUe was opposed to 
the Crimean war. He deplores the position of 
England, so dependent on the always untrust- 
worthy course of Napoleon. In 1855, he 
says, after a conversation with Cornewall 
Lewis : 



** Our Government are aware that they have no 
alternative, and that nothing is left for them but 
to acquiesce with a good graoe, and make the 
best case they can for themselves here, the case 
being that the emperor is determined to make 
peace, and that we cannot carry on the war 
alone. This was the aiiioiint of Lewis's infor- 
mation, to which he added the expression of 
his disgust at the pitiful figure we cut in the 
afhir, being obliged to obey the commands of 
Louis Napoleon, and, after our insolence, 
swagger and bravado, to submit to terms 
of peace which we have already scornfully 
rejected : all which huuiiliation he justly said 
was the cousequence of our plunging into war 
without any reason, and in defiance of all 
prudence and sound policy." 

Elsewhere, he calls the war 'Hhis odious 
war " ; and he would have publicly combated 
its prosecution, but in the heated state of public 
opinion he was afraid to do so, and even for 
holding his tongue was called by his friends a 
Bussian. It is remarkable that he, a Whig 
with a strong dread of democracy, approved 
the line taken by Mr. Bright, and believed his 
arguments against the war to be unanswerable. 
He writes on November 4, 1854 : 

** In the Times of yesterday appeared a very 
able letter of Bright's with his view of the war 
and the faults committed by our Government 
in r6sx>ect to it, which letter as nearly as pos- 
sible expresses my own opinion on the subject. 
. . . December 24. The third reading of the 
Hnlistinent Bill carried b^ 88, after a very fine 
speech from Bright, consisting of a part of his 



letter with its illustrations. In my opinion 
this speech was unanswerable." 

The Emperor Napeleom naturally makes a 
considerable figure in these pages ; and from the 
eve of the Crimean war to '' the Pope and the 
Congress" pamphlet, his policy appeared to 
Greville tortuous and unaccountable. His 
character was a singular mixture : indolence 
of disposition, combined with much adminis- 
trative intermeddling and iron tenacity ef 
purpose ; a genuine admiration of England and 
English institutions, warped by dupUcity and 
unscrupulousness ; great daring in poUcy, and 
great personal timorousness ; a singular charm 
of manner, and a mean appearance. There was 
at one time a plan, favoured by Lord Malmes- 
bury, for a marriage between the emperor and 
the Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe, the 
Queen's nieee ; and while this affair was still 
in negotiation Napoleon was making proposals 
to Mdlle. de Montijo, and married her, although 
in so doing he offended the delicate suscepti- 
bilities of the French people. His capacity 
for dissimulation was enormous. Before the 
Italian war he sent Lord Cowley, the English 
ambassador at Paris, who had long been almost 
his foreign minister, to Yienna as his repre- 
sentative to negotiate with the Austrians and 
avert war. Yet, at that moment, Nt^lecm 
was already pledged to Cavour, and the Italian 
war was decided upon. Mr. Greville writes, 
March 1, 1859: 

' * According to all political calculations, Cowley's 
mission ought to succeed ; but I feel no con- 
fidence in his success, and rather believe that 
the Emperor Napoleon is acting with his usual 
duplicity and treachery, and duping Cowley to 
gam time, which is necessary to his plans. It 
is revolting to see that the peace of the world 
and so much of the happiness or misery of 
mankind depend upon the caprice and will and 
the selfish objects and motives of a worthless 
upstart and adventurer, who is destitute of 
every prmoiple of honour, good faith, or 
humanity, but who is unfortimately invested 
with an enormous power for good or evil." 

Harsh as this is, it must be remembered 
that Mr. Greville had good opportunities of 
judging Napoleon, and also some reason to take 
the most favourable view of him. Apart from 
his previous knowledge, Greville was treated 
by tne Emperor in Paris, in 1855, with dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

'* We had a conversation, which lasted at least 
an hour and a half, on every imaginable sub- 
ject. It was impossible not to be struck with 
his simplicity, his being so natural and totally 
without any air or assumption of greatness, 
though not undignified, but perfectly comme il 
fatit, with excellent manners and easy pleasant 
fluent conversation. I was struck with his air 
of truth and frankness ; and though, of course, 
I could not expect in my position and at this 
first interview with him that he should be 
particuUurly expansive, yet he gave me the idea 
of being not only not reserved, but as if, when 
intimate, he would have a great deal of abandon. 
It was difficult to bring away all the subjects 
he discussed, and I do not Imow that he said 
anything wonderfully striking ; but he made a 
very favourable impression on me, and made me 
wish to know more of him, which I am never 
likely to do." 

On the same visit, however, Guizot said 
something very striking in deploring the 
Bussian war, wnioh is well worth recollecting : 
" People go to war to make conquests or to 
make peaoe. You profess not to intend the 
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first. How do you propose to effect the second ? 
By reducmgEussia to accept your terms? Can 
you do so ? Will she yield ? If not, what then ? 
You may wound her, but you can't strike her 
in a vital part; and the more barbarous she is 
the more she will consent to suffer and the less 
she will be di^>osed to yield." 

Mr. Greville dwells over and over again 
upon the extreme difficulty of obtaining^ an 
exact relation of events which were only just 
past. He might equally well have remarked 
upon the falkcy oi political forecasts; fcnr, 
shrewd observer as he was, still he was 
repeatedly at fault in his expectations of men 
and parties. This is peculiarly so in the case 
of three statesmen still idive — LordBerby (then 
Lord Stanley), Lord Granville, and Mr. 
Gladstone. Of the first he says, in 1858 : 

'* Lord Stanley is so completely iJie man of the 
present day, and in all human probability is 
destined to play so important and conspicuous 
a part in poHtioal life, that the time may come 
when an^ details, however minute, of his earlv 
career will be deemed worthy of recollection.^' 

When Lord Granville attempted, without 
success, to form a ministry in 1859, Mr. 
Greville writes : 

** This reconciliation [of Lord John and 
Palmerston] willbe very favourable to Gh»nville*s 

Setensions, and secure to him the lead of the 
ouse of Lords, and not improbably, at some 
not very distant day, lead to his b^ng Prime 
Minister. In this age of political Methuselahs 
it is an enormous advantage to be little more 
than forty years old. . . . The transaction has 
been a very advantageous one for Granville, and 
will inevitably lead, sooner or later, to his 
gaining the eminence which he has only just 
missed now." 

He mentions several of Mr. Gladstone's 
oratorical triumphs, and remarks, in 1858 : 

** Derby will get Gladstone, if possible, to take 
the India Board, and this will be the best thing 
that can happen. His natural course is to be 
at ike head of a Conservative Government ; and 
he may, if he acts with prudence, be the means 
of raising that party to something like dignity 
and authority, and emancipating it from its 
dependence on the discreditable and insincere 
support of the Badicals." 

Of the Queen there is at least one anecdote 
which represents her in the most amiable 
Ught: 

** [Lord John BusseU] told me last night that 
the Queen had talked to him about the present 
clamour, which of course annoyed her ; and she 
said if she had had the Prince to talk to and 
employ in explaining matters at the time of 
the Bedchamber quarrel with Peel, that affair 
would not have happened. Lord John said he 
thought she must have been advised by some- 
body to act as she did ; to which she replied 
with ffreat candour and naivete — * No, it was 
entirely my own foolishness.' " 

Oldagewastelliog severely on Mr. Greville 
during these years. His language has lost 
the sprightly vivacity with which he began 
his journal some forty years before. It may 
be that years somewhat warped and soured 
his judgment ; gout tortured lum, and he was 
not witbout fears of blindness. He sold his 
racehorses, he resigned his office, he withdrew 
from society, and at last he closed even his 
journal itself. It is like standing by to 
witness the decay of an old friend. Caustic 
and shrewd as he was, intrinsically he was 
one of the most modest of men, very conscious 
of his own defioienciesi and generous in his 



appreciation of the powers of others. He 
closed his last page with the words (November 
13, 1860): 

** I take my pen in hand to record my deter- 
mination to bring this journal (which is no 
journal at all) to an end. I have long seen 
that it is useless to attempt to carry it on, for 
I am entirely out of the way of hearing any- 
thing of the slightest interest beyond what is 
known to ^ the world. I therefore dose this 
record without any intention or expectation of 
renewing it, with a full consciousness of the 
smallness of its value or interest, and with 
great regret that I did not make better use of 
uie opportunities I have had of recording 
sometnmg more worth reading." 

And yet this record is one of the most valu- 
able and interesting political books of the 
century. J. A. HiiULTOiir. 



The Fmon of William concerning Piers the 
Plowman. In Three Parallel Texts, to- 
gether with ** Richa^ the Redeless." By 
William Langland. Edited from Numerous 
MSS., with Preface, Notes, and a Glossary, 
by Walter W. Skeat. In 2 vols. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

It is now twenty years since Prof. Skeat 
began his labour of love upon Pi^n Plowman. 
The book had already been edited — ^and, as 
Prof. Skeat generously admits,' extremely 
well edited — ^by the late Thomas Wright; 
but Mr. Wright would certainly have been 
astonished if he could have been told how 
much yet remained to be done for the illus- 
tration of bis author. The results of Prof. 
Skeat's work, as presented in this splendid 
edition, do not consist merely in the mass of 
various readings which he has obtained from 
his extensive collation of MSS., or in the 
many amended interpretations of individual 
passages. New light of the most important 
kind has been thrown on the design of the 
poem and on the history of its development in 
the author's mind. It was reserved for Prof. 
Skeat to establish the fact (which one writer, 
Mr. Price, had previously suspected, though 
his suggestion had remained unheeded) that 
Langland wrote three (and not, as was 
formerly thought, merely two) widely differ- 
ing versions of his great work. He has suc- 
ceeded also in assigning the dates of composi- 
tion of each of these texts, which he edited 
separately for the Early English Text Society, 
with an exhaustive glossary and copious intro- 
duction and notes. The chief distinguishing 
feature of the present edition is that the 
three texts are now printed side by side. 
This is an improvement of the utmost value, 
but one which was extremely difficult to 
effect, as the alterations which Langland 
introduced into the later recensions of his 
work consist not only of additions and 
retrenchments, but also of wholesale trans- 
positions. The difficulty has been got over 
by the clever device of printing the trans- 
posed passages of each text over again, in 
small type and in brackets, opposite to the 
corresponding passages of the other texts. 
The principal various readings of the MSS. of 
each text are given at the foot of the page. 
The glossary, although abridged from that in 
the Early English Text Society's edition, is 
for all practical purposes complete, and is 
entirely free from hazardous etymological 



speculation. In the notes, Prof. Skeat^s 
command of Middle-English literature has 
enabled him to supply a great number of 
parallels illustrating the phrases that present 
linguistic difficulties ; and the frequent alia- 
sions to passages of mediaeval theologians and 
philosophers are carefully traced to their 
sources. Altogether there are few clasaica — 
in any language but Greek or Latin — ^that 
have been fortunate enough to be pree^ited 
in so complete and satisfactory an edition as 
this. 

Langland is an author well worthy of all 
the pains which his latest editor has bestowed 
upon him. So far as purely literary qualities 
are concerned, indeed, he has often been ov^- 
praised. To compare him with his great 
contemporary Chaucer is simply absurd, and 
even the more appropriate comparison with 
John Bunyan does not result to his advantag^e. 
The allegorical personages which appear in 
his work have little dramatic reality at best, 
and often drop their mask in a way which 
shows that the writer's interest was more in 
the didactic purpose than in the poetic 
form of his work. 3at, if Langland is not 
a great poet, he is well wortii knowing 
as a man, and his poem reveals him to 
us with wonderful clearness. There is no 
other book which affords us such an insight 
into the intellectual and moral life of the 
England of the fourteenth century. And as a 
preacher Langland has something to say which 
is not without its application even to our own 
age. Whatever lack of formal unity there 
may be in his book, he never wanders far 
from his leading thought — ^that the service 
of man is the only acceptable service of (jk>d. 
It is this idea which is the foundation of the 
conception of the personage who gives his 
name to the whole poem. With reference to 
the allegorical meaning of Piers the Plowman, 
it seems to me that Prof. Skeat in his intro- 
duction has not quite done justice to the 
consistency of the author's design. He says 
that in the early part of the poem Piers " is 
a blameless ploughman, and a guide to m^i 
who are seeking the shrine of Truth "; after- 
wards he is Jesus Christ ; and, later still, he 
« denotes the whole Christian body." This 
is, indeed, in a sense true; but it conveys 
the impression that Langland is chargeable 
with an extraordinary confusion of thought. 
In fact, however, cdthough there is certainly 
development in the author's conception, there 
is no inconsistency ; and I should prefer to 
say that, from first to last, Piers represents — 
to use a modem phrase for a very ancient 
thought — ^the ideal humanity, seen under the 
aspect of the honest workman. Langland's 
aspiration for societv is that the world may 
be ruled by Piers the Plowman; that men, 
whatever their rank or calling, may aim at 
being faithful workmen, scorning to enjoy 
any honour, wealth, or privilege, except as 
the wages of serrice to mankind. He that 
will find the way to truth, that desires to 
gain a pardon more valid than those granted 
by the pope, must put himself under the 
guidance of Piers, and labour with him in 
his fields. But, as the portrait of the Ideal 
Man grows under his hand, Langland feels 
that this ideal has once for all been realised 
in the person of the Son of GKkL. Henoe the 
passages which absolutely identity the Plow- 
man with Christ But, m the text^ the final 
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form of the poem, these passages are mostly 
altered or removed ; and thej are better awaj, 
because thej obscure the singularly^ felicitous 
allegorical 3ea that Piers stroye in Tain to 
recoyer the fruits of his orchard from the 
grasp of the deyil, until Christ, assuming the 
Plowman's disguise, fought and conquered in 
his behalf. Surely Langland's ''honest 
workman " represents a far more wholesome 
moral ideal than did the ** hero " of whom, 
in our younger days, we heard so much more 
than enough. The world would be little 
adyantaged if eyeryone tried to be a hero; 
but we may all be the better for listening to 
Langland's counsel *' to seek Piers the Plow- 
man." 

Because Langland chose a ploughman as 
the embodiment of his yiew of the worthy 
life it has sometimes been supposed that his 
aim was to exalt the worth of handicraft 
labour aboye ihat of other kinds of seryice to 
society. This interpretation of the poem 
seems' to haye been common in the auttior's 
own day^ but it is yery far from being the 
truth. Any man, be he king, knight, priest, 
merchant, or lawyer (Langland is not quite 
sure about the lawyer, but giyes him the 
benefit of the doubt!) who faithfully does 
his duty in his own calling is entitled to 
share in the advantages of Piers the Plow- 
man's pardon. 

It is worth while to notice that Piers the 
Plowman by no means occupies so large a 
place in the poem as its title might lead the 
reader to expect. The fact is that, in seven- 
teen out of the twenty-three "passus," or 
books, of which the work, in its latest form, 
consisikSy he is not mentioned at all. Kever- 
thele^ Langland was well advised in the 
name which he gave to his poem. The 
thoughts which found their happiest and 
most effective expression in the delineation of 
Piers the Plowman are still in the author's 
mind, even where Piers himself is not intro- 
duced. '* Quicquid agunt homines " is his 
theme ; but however diverse are the objects 
of his satire or his praise, it is always the 
idea of the '' honest workman " that supplies 
his standard of judgment. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in the interesting passage 
in which, turning his satiric humour upon 
himself, he describes his own manner of life, 
and sorrowfully confesses that to the re- 
proaches of Conscience and Eeason he has no 
answer but tears of penitence and vows of 
amendment. 

With all its faults, the Vman of Fters 
Phwjnan is unmistakably '^ung livre de 
bonne foy " ; and books of which this can be 
said are often long-lived, even though they 
may be unshapely in design and rugged in 
workmanship. Ko thoughtful man who has 
' read through the poem ^vnll feel that the time 
spent upon it has been wasted. 

Among the many services which Prof. 
Skeat has rendered to the memory of Lang- 
land one of the most important is that of 
having established his claim to the author- 
ship of Riehard the Eedeless. The genuine- 
ness of Prof. Skeat's discovery was at one time 
strongly contested, but he has conclusively 
disposed of most of the objections that were 
brought against it; and the difference of 
style between this poem and Piers the 
Phwmem is not greater than we might 
expect to find in two works written at 



different periods of the author's life. The 
poem is a keen criticism of the government 
of Richard II., written when that unfortu- 
nate young king was a prisoner, but while 
there still seemed hope that he might be 
restored to a position of power in which 
he might be able to profit by the good 
counsel tendered him. Prof. Skeat con- 
jectures that the unfinished state of the poem 
IS due to its composition having been inter- 
rupted by the unlooked-for news of Bichard's 
deposition. In the notes the historical 
allusions are carefully explained, and atten- 
tion is called to the many points of co- 
incidence in thought and expression with 
Langland's earlier work. 

There are only a few points with regard to 
which I should venture — with much diffidence 
— to question the correctness of Prof. Skeat's 
interpretation of his text. The word hosee, 
applied to the bear in Richard the Rede- 
less, ii. 98, can hardly be connected with 
the Dutch baas^ master ; and the altemative 
suggestion of <<boss, excrescence, hump," 
is not much more satisfactory. The word 
seems to be a proper name, equivalent to 
the later **Bruiu." Is it possible that we 
should read hesse, comparing it with the 
Icelandic herti, hesii? In C. xiii. 4 the 
words '' And seide Eecchelesnesse recche the 
nevere" appear to be equivalent to the 
parallel passage, ''zee, recche the neuere, quath 
Recheleeness." Prof. Skeat, however, con- 
siders that ^^ Becklessness " is here a vocative. 
The form thorst for "durst" is wrongly 
explained in the glossary as standing for 
** tharst = tharfest," though the correct 
account of the matter is given under thurete. 
In C. xvi. 99, *' The Passion of Saint 
Avereys" (Averay) would seem from the 
context to be the title of some work of 
similar character to the " Apocalipsis Goliae," 
in connexion with which it is mentioned. 
It occurs to me that perhaps the name may 
have been "Passio Sanctae Avaritiae" — a 
likely sounding title for a goliardic satire ; 
but, even if it be admitted that the allusion 
is to something in genuine hagiology. Prof. 
Skeat's suggestions of St. Aurea and St. 
Adviaa, or Avoya, both seem to me very un- 
likely. The name of the latter, at least, of 
these saints is too wide of the reading in the 
text, and the allusion, on either hypothesis, is 
decidedly awkward and farfetched. 

Hknby Bbadlet. 



The Loyal Karens of Burma. By D. li. 
Smeaton, Bengal Civil Service. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

OiTE is always so thankful for small mercies 
in the matter of information from persons on 
the spot about the more obscure tribes of our 
Lidian possessions that it is difficult to judge 
harshly of an author who is good enough to 
take the trouble to furnish any ; but in this 
case there is no alternative. This book about 
that interesting little people — ^the Karens — is 
thin and very disappointing. It is really a 
political hroehure of the querulously didactic 
sort under cover of being devoted to ethnology. 
Of the ethnology there is remarkably little, 
and of the politics a great deal too much. 
Altogether it is an unpleasant production, and 
an extraordinary one to issue under the name 
of a member of the Civil Service of Bengal. 



The Karens, who form about a sixth of the 
population of what was till last year British 
Burma, who number something xmder a 
million, and^ who dwell in scattered villages 
or communities all over Burma, and in Siam 
along the Meinam and Cambodia rivers, are a 
primitive and till lately a more or less wild 
people of Mongoloid type, hailing probably 
from the eastern borders of the Tibetan 
uplands, and having marked affinities to such 
tnbes as the Angami Nagas of Assam and the 
Khyens and Kakhyens of Burma. They are 
now divided into Sgaws, Pwos and Bwais, to 
which last sept belong the Bed Karens of 
Karennee, of whom much has been heard of 
late. There is littie intermarriage between 
these septs ; but otherwise the Karens hold 
very weU together as a race. They speak a 
language of their own of the so-(MUled Indo- 
Chmese family, which is not at all, however, 
Burmese. But on this point Mr. Smeaton is 
muddled and apparently out of his depth ; for 
he calls the language monosyllabic, while his 
remarks clearly indicate an agglutinative 
tongue of the usual kind. Their statiu^ is small, 
but their physique on the whole is muscular ; 
colour light like the Chinese; features of a 
more regular and higher type than the sur- 
rounding races ; hair straight and eyes black, 
though brownish hair and hazel eyes are also 
found. Their land tenure is communal within 
the village, and they dwell under the leader- 
ship of hereditary village cMefs. Their 
national dwelling is a barrack of a kind often 
met with on the north-eastern and eastern 
frontiers of Assam and Bengal, and their food 
is " everything " except the monkqy, which 
looks like the remnants of totemism. Their 
dress is their own, and their musical capacity 
most marked. 

Pace Mr. Smeaton and his guide "Dt, 
Vinton, as we shdl see presentiy, the Karens 
in character are timid — ^though they have 
lately shown an unlooked-for capability of 
fighting for hearth and home — suspicious, 
reticent to surliness, unmanageable and extra- 
ordinarily wanting in savoir-faire^ given to 
brooding over wrongs — ^real or fancied — and 
to cherishing revenge — altogether a difficult 
people for an outsider to get on with. They 
are, however, blindly attached to any leader 
they recognise, intensely clannish — a most 
useful characteristic well worked by the 
missionaries, who have done them on the 
whole more than yeoman service — at home 
frank and cheerful, hospitable to a fault 
towards all, and in their way independent. 
IJnder the Burmans — ^with whom, when left 
to themselves, they were utterly unable to 
cope^ — ^they were despised and bullied more 
Asiatico ; and now, in consequence, there is, 
under the British regime, a cordial dislike 
and hatred of each other between the two 
races: a hatred which, judging by the book 
before me, some at least of their preceptors 
and leaders — ^the members of the American 
Mission — ^unfortunately seem to share and to 
be inclined to aocentuate. 

It has been said above that Mr. Smeaton's 
book, as regards its ethnology, is thin. 
Well, imder * * Some of their National Customs " 
he gives a meagre— very meagre — account of 
their marriages, system of nomenclature, 
customs connected with dTseases, war, and 
slavery. All these points are very interest- 
ing ; but we are not told nearly enough about 
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them, only as much as a sharp and qualified 
observer could gather in a day's conversation 
with a missionary. The Karens practise, we 
are told, infant marriage, but not polygamy ; 
and in the ceremonies occurs an augury from 
chicken bones, and there seems to be some 
drunkenness also. Their nomenclature is much 
that of India; but the use of such nicknames of 
the Arabic type as " Father of Swiftness '' and 
•* Mother of Continence " is most noteworthy, 
and so is the change of the parents' names on 
the birth of a child. Among the disease cus- 
toms is the unpleasant one of holding the first 
attacked by an epidemic and his heirs respon- 
Bible in money for all the subsequent deaths ! 
This originates, however, in the familiar 
theory that wicked spirits are at the bottom 
of all illness. Of Karen war the less said the 
better. It is simple treachery, followed by 
barbarous slaughter and disgusting cruelty 
to children. Slavery arises from war or debt, 
as usual; many su^ *' debtors" being the 
heirs of tie ** originators " of epidemics ! 

All that Mr. Smeaton vouchsafes us in the 
chapters on ** Agriculture," "Folklore," and 
•* Fireside Stories " is a very brief account of 
the utterly barbarous thougn common custom 
among hill peoples of burning down a forest 
on a hillside in order to sow a crop, and 
choosing a fresh site every year for seven 
years; a legend of Pee-bee-yaw, the god- 
dess of the harvest — really a variant of the 
'^inexhaustible pot" filled with food for 
friends and with scourges for enemies, which is 
t« be found in dozens of shapes from Burma to 
Russia ; the story of Saw Kay, a clever rogue 
of a common type, who, as a Karen, of course 
always defeats the Burmese; and a few 
nursery tales, in which tiie hare plays the 
familiar part of the jackal and the fox else- 
where in almost identical situations. 

There is also a custom mentioned in the book 
which requires notice here. A Karen may, 
according to his own code of right, revenge a 
wrong inflicted by an outsider on any member 
of the offender's race. Kg,, a dispute arose 
between an English planter and some Karens 
about the price of certain land, and when his 
son, fresh from England, afterwards came to 
the spot he was assassinated ! This was not, 
according to the Karens, murder, but proper 
revenge! Outsiders will, of course, take 
another view, and consider that such notions 
should be sternly repressed. 

But by far the most interesting point about 
the Karens is their religion. They believe in 
a Creator, who is likewise God ; but, as he 
has deserted them, they worship trutelary 
spirits {la\ which are legion, as every living 
thing and every prominent inanimate object — 
such as^ a mountain, tree, cataract, or river 
— hfts its la. And in addition to these 
there are seven special spirits, who aim 
at human life in a manner that reminds 
one of the ehihaltan or rajdlu^Ughaib of the 
Muslim. These spirits must be appeased by 
a family sacrifice ; and it is this sacrifice that 
is the great stumbling-block in the way of 
the Christian convert, for the Karen reverts to 
it with the persistency which characterises 
converts all Cbe world over for an old and 
cherished practice. In addition to this pan- 
theism subordinated to a mystical monotheism 
— which, however, is also characteristic of 
the religious attitude of the "heathen" 
masses tnroughout India — ^is added a firm 



belief in a coming prophet, like the 
Messiah of the Jews, the Mahdi of the 
Musalmans, and the Kalki of the orthodox 
Hindus. On the whole, their belief in a per- 
sonal god, their tradition as to the former 
possession of a **law," and their expectation 
of a prophet, has made them susceptible to 
Christianity to a degree that is almost unique, 
and more ttian interesting. Of this splendid 
opportunity the American mission has taken 
full advantage ; educating, civilising, welding 
together, and making a people out of the 
downtrodden Karen tribes, while Christian- 
ising them, in a manner that is most honour- 
able to all concerned. 

I have purposely thus dwelt at length on 
the useful information to be got out of Mr. 
Smeaton's book ; but I must now turn to the 
disagreeable part of my task, and notice its 
politics, which, fifter all, form its main 
purnose. The author is evidently under the 
spell of one of the American missionaries to 
the Karens, Dr. Yinton, whose private letters 
to himself on the present situation in Burma 
occupy fifty-two of his pages, and whose 
opinions are reproduced in many other parts 
of the book. The publication of these letters 
says very little for Mr. Smeaton's discretion ; 
and it seems clear that the day will come 
when Dr. Vinton will wish he had been saved 
from his friend. The letters are a series of 
wild, undigested, and angry diatribes against 
the British officials in Burma for not accepting 
the writer's advice and his offers to lead the 
Karens in an attack on their hereditary 
enemies, the Burmese. This is the way 
this very militant '* messenger of the gospel 
of peace " writes : ** I can put any number 
of Karens in the field " (p. 10). «* I could have 
stamped the whole thing [the Burmese insur- 
rection — sic] out with fifty Karens" (p. 17). 
* * I have kept [a rebellion] from bursting several 
times by marching my levies" (p. 34). " The 
fighting of the Bassein mission was splendid " 
(p. 36). ** I would like nothing better than 
to raise and command a Karen corps" 

ip. 38). '' I had ordered out all my villages 
or baU practice " (p. 42). Mere specimens 
as the above are of Dr. Yinton's spirit, they 
are but a few of the many such phrases in 
every page of his letters. Fancy a missionary 
writing such things, and the indiscretion of a 
friend in publishing them ! But the anmus 
of Dr. Yinton against the Burmans and the 
officials is far more painful. To him a 
Burman is a cowardly scoundrel and a Karen 
a paragon of manliness and courage; while 
an official is a vain, servility-loving, jealous 
and altogether despicable being. Here is a 
specimen of his feelings in the matter. ^* For 
all that the Karens have done I unhesitatingly 
say that when the danger is over the Karen 
totll he as roundly hated as ever by the 
officials!" (p. 18). Later on he brings an 
" indictment," article 4 of which is (p. 61) — 
** Whatever we have done, for which we are 
so extravagantly praised, is not one-hundredth 
part of what we can do, and will gladly do, 
if we can only be let alone." A queer state- 
ment surely to get into a formal indictment. 
That an angry man, who is also a blind 
partisan, should write nonsense in a private 
letter is natural enough ; but that a trained 
official like Mr. Smeaton should quote it 
with distinct approval in a book is almost 
past comprehension. However, I have said 



enough as to this ; and it is hopeful to note 
that Dr. Yinton himself mentions twice 
(pp. 28, 44) that he has not carried the bod^ 
of the American Mission with him ia hu 
attacks on Sir Charles Bernard and his 
entotdrage, 

Mr. Smeaton is one of those gentlemen 
who know much better than their cdden — 
that he has betters he will probably dispute. 
Sir Ashlev Eden, Sir Eivers Thompson, Sir 
Charles Aitchison, Sir Charles Bernard — men 
of his own training and his own mental 
standing, but of vastly more than his ex- 
perience — ^have never known how to govern 
Burma ; but he does. This is how he would 
do it. Put the Karen language on an equal 
footing with the Burmese, and perpetuate it as 
a separate tongue ; follow the advice of the 
missionaries; eject all blackguard (ne) 
Burmans from Karen villages; propagate 
Christianity among them ; and provide better 
land for them than they now possess. Is 
any of this wise advice? The official 
perpetuation of a tongue spoken by only 
a million of people has been found else- 
where to end in keeping that people back in 
the race after improvement. By all means 
seek the advice of missionaries who are wise ; 
but can Dr. Yinton be so called ? Would not 
his advice tend to create class hatred of the 
worst kind in Karen venm Burman ? Then, 
why should the jKovemment eject Burmans from 
Karen villages f If the Burmans are cowards 
and the Karens brave, as this book teaches, 
would not such ejection be a natural process ? 
As to a government propagation of Chnstianit j 
in the East, all experience is against it: 
about the most dangerous leap in the dark 
that could be attempted. And, as to the 
provision of better holdings for the Karens 
than they now have, this of course depends 
upon there being lands to give them without 
injustice to others. The author may love the 
Karen and hate the Burman, but the govern- 
ment must be just. 

That a missionary should be a strong par* 
tisan is natural, and in some senses advisable ; 
but that a civil administrator in the East 
should cultivate a calm impartiality is a 
truism that Mr. Smeaton will, it is to be 
hoped for his own sake, some day take to 
heart — sufficiently, at any rate, to prevent him 
writing books in a manner calculated to injure 
the cause he espouses. K. C. Temple* 



Banneis. By Emily Pf eiffer. (Field & Tuer.) 

Mbs. Pfeiffeb, while distinguished generally 
as a poet, has won special distinction as a 
sonneteer; and all lovers of this poetioal 
vehicle will rejoice to possess this little 
volume into which the author has gathered 
together the sonnets which have been 
scattered through her previous works. Tide 
task was in a large measure performed in the 
volume entitled 8<mgi and SmnUe, all ike 
unsold copies of whidi were destroyed in the 
fire at the warehouse of Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co. ; but the present work oon- 
tains not only the contents of that volume, 
but a selection from other sources, and also 
from the sonnets which have been written 
since its publication. 

The charm of the sonnet lies in its com* 
bination of fixity of form, which satisfies the 
instinct for ordered structure, and of almost 
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nnlimHflrl ei^ressional capability^ wUcIi satis- 
fie« the deaire lor infinite yariety. In the 
hands of the early sonneteers, both Italian 
and Enclish, it was all but exclusively a 
Tehide Ibr amorous fancies, and Lander makes 
it the special praise of Hilton that 

*'He oa«ght the Sonnet from the dainty hand 
Of LoTe, who cried to lose it ; and he gave 
The notes to GI017." 

Hilton's own range, howeyer, was narrow 
cMnpared with such a late master of the 
sonnet as Wordsworth ; and in mere wealth 
of yariety eyen Wordsworth is excelled by 
Mrs. Prafter. We do not mean variety of 
theuM, for in this matter a poet who could 
write one series of scmnets on personal talk, 
another on the river Duddon, and a third on 
the yery unattractive subject of capital 
ponishmenty was not likely soon to find a 
sttoeesaful rival; but variety of tone, of 
treatment^ of what may be vaguely called 
atmoepheie. Wordsworth's strong personality 
was always with him. It was never eclipsed 
by the mood of the moment He lacked the 
emotional flexibility which we should call 
an essential of the poetic endowment, were 
it not tiiat he, who obviously had the 
endowment, was beyond doubt deficient in 
the flexibility. Mrs. Pfeiffer, on the othw 
hand, has botii gifts, the latter as surely as 
the former; and while, as a rule, there is 
some sense of weariness or of monotony in 
leading a volume of sonnets otherwise than 
in himt instalments, with sufficing intervals 
between, here there is no such barrier in the 
way of oontinnous enjoyment, because the 
iwnenass of the form is relieved by a constant 
change of key, movement, and expression. 
In a volume containing no fewer than 115 
sennets this aptitude of various utterance 
makes itself felt as it would not in a smsJl 
group ; and it is one among Mrs. FfeifPer's 
many and q[>lendid gifts of which sufficient 
neto has hardly been talum. We have, there- 
fore, chosen to dwell upon it rather than upon 
those general poetic characteristics wMch 
plaoe her in the first rank of living singers, 
or upon the raedal dexterity and finish <^ 
her sonnet craftsmanship, both of which have 
been adequately recognised wherever critics 
and lovers of poetry most do congregate. 

As we have already said, the majority 
of these pieces have appeared in previous 
volumes; some of the minority have been 
published in the Acadekt; but, among 
those which are entirely new, save to a 
small private circle, ^'A Symphony of Son- 
nets," t«i in numb^, written '<in ear of 
GhinT Water," must be ringled ont as specially 
weighty, winning, and beantifal. Fault- 
finding is always unprofitable, and h^e it is 
difficult ; but we may note that Mrs. Pfeiffer 
hj singling out six of the nieces as ** fourteen- 
line poems" implicitly dauns for all the rest 
the tme sonnet-structure, and this is a claim 
whieh ean hardly be sustained. Save in the 
Shaksperian (or English) ferns, it is surely 
a eai^nal law of the sonnet that the octave 
riionld e<mtain only two rhymes ; but, in the 
sonnets " To Nature," and in various others 
which follow them in this volume, we haye 
four, and this lapse from perfect conformity 
to type vexes the soul of the lover of the 
sennet^ qm sonnet, though as poems the 
dEoMkra any be very dear to him. We may 
add that the concluding thought of the fine 



sonnet on '' Niagara " seems to us now, as it 
seemed when we first read it, somewhat forced 
and fantastic; and that the opening of the 
first of the sonnets to Dr. Wilhelm Jordan, 
which strikes the key-note of thought for 
both— 

'* Jordan, I stand a- gaze upon the shore 
Of that deep mind of thine/* 

boars a too perilous resemblance to a pun to 
be quite admissible in such serious verse. 

We could wish, however, for a score of such 
faults that we might add our pardon to our 
thanks, though both wt>uld be a miserably 
inadequate return for a volume so rich in all 
the qnalitaes which make poetry dear to us. 
There is only one word more from which we 
cannot refrain. The '' Dedication to J. E. P." 
is worthy cd a place beside the very noblest 
of the '^ Sonnets from the Portuguese," con- 
cerning which a writer in a contemporary 
has recently made a remark that deserves to 
be immortalised. Ho says: ''They do not 
read like transUtions, and are quite equal to 
Mrs. Browning's other work." This quota- 
tion has nothing to do with Mrs. Pfeifler, but 
she will enjoy it, and it is too good to be 
nussed. Jaios Ashgeoft Noblb. 



Qeographieal Education : Beport to the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society. 
By J. Scott Keltic. (John Murray.) 

Much to their credit be it said, the members 
of council of the Eoyal Geographical Society 
have long taken a deep interest in the treat- 
ment which their subject receives in schools. 
It is well for the country that such has been 
the case, for, apparently, unless they had 
done so nobody else would. In 1884 they 
took the important step of appointing an 
inspector for the purpose of obtaming '^ fuller 
information regarding the position and methods 
of geographical education in this country and 
abroad." The step was intended as a neces- 
sary preliminary to action, for in the admir 
ably clear memorandum drawn up for the 
inspector's guidance he is required not only 
to write a report upon the results of his tour 
of iiiq[>ection at home and on the continent, 
but also to recommend a course which the 
council might pursue ''in order to improve 
and extend geographical education in the 
United Kingdom." 

The report fills seventy-eight pages, and it 
is followed by appendices which occupy 
seventy-eight pages more. It will be any- 
thing but pleasant reading to those who take 
an interest in the welfare and progress of 
their own country. Mr. Keltic, in rendering 
his account to the Eoyal Geographical Society, 
is obliged to take the standpoint of Hamlet 
in his appeal to his mother, and virtually 
says, '^ Look on thb picture, and on this ! " 
The oonsequenee is that, as most educationists 
could have foretold, we are treated to a series 
of mortifying contrasts. Almost the only 
words of commendation vouchsafed us are in 
regard to the advances which are being made 
by the primary schools under the gmdance 
of the Education Department and certain 
enlightened School Boards. Even these words, 
however, are carefully qualified, so that the 
amount of consolation to be derived from them 
is strictly limited. 

The details of the report need not be here 
entered upon. We are strongly of opinion 



that it ought to be in the hands of all public 
men who are concerned for the improvement 
of the various parts of our educational 
system, and especially of secondary schools and 
universities. It affords another proof, if 
additional proof were needed, that in some 
points reform of these institutions is impera- 
tively called for. It will likewise be found 
most valuable to schoolmasters — ^not only those 
whose duty it is to teach geography, but also 
those ih authority who have to determine the 
subjects to be taught and the length of time 
to be allotted to each. The pages, for ex- 
ample, dealing with Germany, Switzerland, 
&o., abound with practical hints which the 
present teachers of geography in secondary 
schools should have received when under 
training for their profession, but which the 
great majority of them have not received, 
either because they never were under training 
for their profession, or because the teaching 
of geograpny was thoughtlessly considered too 
trivial a matter to waste time over. The 
latter part of the book — ^the appendices — is 
equally to be commended. The matter con- 
tained in it might have been more con- 
veniently arranged ; but as it is it at least 
deserves the well-wcnn compliment of being 
'^ fine confused feeding." 

Very great weight ought to be attached to 
the three pages of conclusions and recom- 
mendations. In these pages the interest of 
geographers will certainly centre. With the 
most pleasing directness Mr. Keltic at once 
lays his finger on the ultimate cause of our 
inferiority — the chaos existing in the govern- 
ment of the secondary schools. '' There is no 
state department," he points out, ''and no 
central body to legislate for schools above the 
primary grade." The introduction of a new 
school subject, and improvements in the teach- 
ing of an old one, are matters alike left to the 
chapter of accidents. Any local and utterly 
irrelevant cause has about as potent an effect 
on the curriculum and time-table of a given 
school as the soundest principle of educa- 
tional science. Even a headmaster's narrow- 
mindedness, and the thumb-screw pressure of 
a self-appointed examining body, have due 
weight given them. Beforms that ought to 
extend all along the line of schools are well- 
nigh impossible; nothing short of a crisis 
wUl accomplish the desired result. A national 
commercial calamity, for example, may loom 
in the distance, and then comes a fiare-up 
of educational activity. A commission is 
appmnted, official repeats follow, and the air 
becomes thiok with magazine articles, news- 
piq>er leaders, and even ''the harebrained 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity." All this 
eruption, moreover, may turn out to be 
nothing more than that futile form of repent- 
ance which goes no farther than seU-revile- 
ment ; and in the most favourable cases it is but 
the forerunner of a patchy legislation which 
is unf<»rtunately once sftore accepted as final, 
but which, of course, lasts only until the 
next eruption has done its work. One can 
here merely express regret that in a matter 
of such vital importance as secondary educa- 
tion no higher physical prototype than the 
volcano has as yet been accepted for our 
imitation and guidance. The *'unhasting 
and unresting star " is something too Utopian 
even for suggeition. 

The question of agitation for a state 
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department witli Bach safegnards for the 
preseryation of desirable individuality as 
might commend themselves to the majority of 
school governors Mr. Keltie does not enter 
nxM)n; and, of course, his sonnd judgment 
might be trusted not to propose as an altema- 
tive ''that the (Geographical Society should 
attempt to occupy Uie place assumed abroad 
by the state." He accepts the situation, 
considering it merely 

'*in the power and within the scope of the 
society to supply the necessary impulse to in- 
duce the homes that rule or direct the course of 
British education to take up geography in an 
intelligent spirit." 

This the members of council have adopted ; 
and the action which they have recently 
taken after consideration of their inspector's 
detailed proposals may be described as having 
the triple object of raising geography to the 
dignity of a university subject, inducing the 
future teachers of middle-class and higher- 
class schools to study it, and encouraging the 
proper geographical training of teachers for 
the elementary schools. The public spirit, 
administrative ability, and financial liberality 
which have led to this result, deserve the 
highest reward ; and it is most gratifying to 
observe that even already there are signs of 
the reward being in view. 

Thomas Munt. 



THB POPVLOUSKESS OF THE CIASSICAL WOELD. 

Die B$v6lk0rung der grieehiBch-romisehm Welt. 

Yon Dr. Julius Beloch. (Leipzig: Duncker 

und Humblot.) 
Da. Beloch has nothing to say about ques- 
tions of race in the classical world. He is 
concerned only with the statistical aspect of 
the population, with its amount, and with the 
causes which now and again raised or lowered 
that amount. To this subject he has given a 
very high degree of interest. It is, perhaps, 
the most readable book of statistics which we 
have met with, and this advantage is not 
obtained by any desertion of the scientific 
standpoint. Dr. Beloch's immense collection 
of facts, various and well arranged, imparts a 
human interest even to tables of figures. He 
shows great modesty in pointing out the 
necessary uncertainty of his results, and in 
allowing a very large margin for error ; but 
he is confident that the ancient population of 
the Mediterranean countries (except Egypt) 
has been greatly over-estimated. The popu- 
lation of Borne itself he is content to reckon 
at about 850,000 in the year 5 b.c. Italy, 
somewhat later, had, he computes, some 
4,500,000 free inhabitants; whereas Her- 
maon Schiller has quite lately rated it at 
14 to 17,000,000; a difference of opinion 
sufficient to make an impartial reader hesitate 
or even despair. 

It will be seen that Dr. Beloch belongs to 
the school rather of Hume than of Bockh. 
But the means of forming an opinion have 
been considerably improved since Hume wrote 
on the Popuiaum0»8 of Aneient Nations. It is 
not that many new sources of information 
have been opened; indeed, our sources are 
still few. But the old ones have been better 
worked. Above all, their results have been 
better combined; a task for which no one 
man, however able, is sufficient, but which 
must be slowly achieved by the co-operation 



of many workers. These results, thus com- 
bined, and worked up with— or more often 
checked by — ^the indirect remarks of ancient 
writers, have yielded more than might be 
supposed. But the yield is especially valu- 
able on the negative side. We can more 
often say, with reasons, that the population 
of a given place cannot have been above a 
certain amount, or below a certain amount, 
thui we can say, with reasons, what the 
population actually was. An irreducible 
minimum may be recovered from the number 
of citizens who received largesses of com; 
and, on the other hand, a town cannot 
have had more citizens that the area of its 
walls could take in. But even here we should 
not be justified in arguing from the area 
unless we were able to elioiinate the suburbs 
and knew what to think about the height of 
the houses. 

To some estimate, however vague, of the 
population we may find our way by a priori 
inferences, or from miscellaneous facts re- 
corded, or from figures directly given. Thus 
our estimate of the former populousness of 
SicUy or Italy is held in check by infer- 
ences drawn from the heavily wooded con- 
dition of Sicily, and from the occurrence of 
wolves and bears in Italy, and of chamois 
even as near to Rome as Mount Soracte. 
More cogent, though very general in result, 
will be inferences drawn from the export of 
com. Putting Egypt aside as an easily 
explained exception, it is tme that a country 
which regularly exports com must have a 
relatively thin population (a law, by the way, 
which throws a certain light on the circum- 
stances of Eoman Britain) ; while a country 
which exports men, a colonising country (not, 
of course, a slave-exporting country), must 
have a denser population than it can well feed. 
It seems to us fair, sJso, to infer from the 
scarcity of demes in Attica, north of a line 
drawn from Eleusis to Ehamnus, that the 
population there must have been thin; and 
the argument will be analogous to that 
drawn horn the size of l^e hundreds in our 
own country. 

But we have more positive facts to deal 
with when we look at the area of the walls 
of a town, or start from the number of 
recipients of com or eongiaria^ especially 
when, as in the Monumentum Ancyranum, 
we get our numbers at first hand. A com- 
parison, too, of the amount of tribute paid by 
neighbouring towns or districts leads to a 
rough estimate of the comparative population. 
The heavy tribute paid to Persia by Baby- 
lonia answers to her populousness. The coast 
of Ada Minor, which is known to have been 
more thickly settled than the interior, paid 
considerably more to Darius; the Roman 
Province of Asia yielded an exceptionally 
high revenue ; and. Dr. Beloch might have 
added, the Ionian tribute was (Thuc. 3.81 ) the 
richest in the Athenian empire. The strength 
of armies, again, is, or professes to be, a 
positive fact. Much may be made out of the 
formula togatorum, or the numbers given by 
Pausanias for the national resistance of the 
Greeks to the Qauls. Especially good is such 
evidence when it refers to a march-out 
irav^ fiti; or when the figures were settled by 
captured shields, of which a fixed fraction 
was dedicated to a god or given to the 
general in command (as Demosthenes received 



800 TrovoirXiat after the battles at Olpae) ; or 
when the whole population of a town are 
hemmed in and surrender — ^though, perhaps. 
Dr. Beloch makes too much of this, for many 
prisoners would escape or be hidden m 
private sale by the soldiers, as happened to 
Nikias's foroe in SicUy (Pint. NOt. 27). l%e 
strength of fleets is less valoable evidence 
for population, or, at least, free population, 
as uaves were largely employed on sh^ 
board. 

But before we can appeal to the strength 
of fleets or armies we must be sure of the 
accuracy of the flgures given for them ; and 
nothing is corropted more often or more 
easily than figures. For this reason, among 
others, we cannot readily trust the direot 
statements of ancient writers about popnla- 
lation, nor their indirect numerical data. 
Error may be introduced at first by exaggera- 
tion, or may creep in through repeated 
copying; but if several authors, and those 
independent of each other, have the same 
amount, then at any rate there has been no 
error in copying, rolybius may have ex- 
aggerated (though we do not believe that he 
did) when he said that L. Aemilius Paulas 
sold into slavery 150,000 Epirotes; but as 
Strabo, Livy, and Plutarch, who all follow 
Polybius independently, give the same num- 
ber, it is clear that it has not been cOTrupted 
in coming down to us. The elaboration, too, 
of modem statistics has put it in our power 
to make a better use of trustworthy figures 
when we have them. Thus, if from the 
Ephebi-Usts given in inscriptions we know 
how many young men of about twenty years 
a Greek town possessed at a given time (and 
we do^now this for many Boeotian towns), 
we can apply the modem reckoning whioh 
tells us what fraction of the male population 
men of twenty are found to make, and we 
shall not be far wrong in our results. 

Such, then, is a brief enumeration of the 
data now at the service of one who would 
investigate the population of Ghraeco-Roman 
days ; and it only remains to add that Dr. 
Beloch has attacked the problem with great 
shrewdness and sobriety of judgment. 

Fbakkldt T. Ricoabds. 



GERMAN' 8GE00L BOOKS. 

SdedioM fnm 8chiUer'$ Lyrical Poeau. 
Edited, with Notes and Memoir of Bohiller, 
by E. J. Turner and E. D. A. Morshead. 
(Macmillan.) We find with some surprise that 
this diminutive volume contains, besides the 
notes and the biog^phical introduction, no 
fewer than thirty-tiiree entire poems by 
Schiller, including such long pieoes as '* The 
Song of the bSi," "The Fight with the 
Dragon," and <* The Walk." The selection is 
exoSlent. We should perhaps have pEofexred 
to substitute "Graf Eberhard" for "Die 
Schlacht," and to insert the poem beginning 
" Auch ich war in Aroadien geboren," whioh 
contains several lines that have become pro- 
verbial; but probably the editors have good 
reasons for tiieir choice. The notes are chiefly 
concerned with the exnlanationof the obscurer 
allusions, and with indicating the course of the 
thought where it is likely to be misapprehended* 
Notes deaUng with the etjrmology of words are 
for the most part avoided. The two or three 
exceptions to this judidous rule are rather 
unfortunate. The statement that proo^ is 
derived from irpi^tvos is a startling bluidflr; 
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And the note on the word Au (p. 179) is not 
strictly aooorate. The annotations on each 
poem mre preceded by a short summary of its 
oontents, often felicitous in expression; and 
many of the literaiy parallels quoted are ex- 
tz^moly apt The German text is printed in 
what is caUed Bchwabacher Schrift, which is 
the most legible form of black letter. The par- 
tknilar fount employed, however, is not very 
pleftBJDg to the eye. 

Au8 dem Stcud FriedricJis dem Chrossen. Yon 
GttstaT Freytag. Edited, with Notes, by Her- 
man Hager. (Riving^ns.) As an edition of 
this essay by Dr. Wagner has already appeared 
in the "Pitt Press Smes," we suppose it has 
been adopted as a text-book for some public 
examination; otherwise, its fitness for use as a 
school book is not very apparent. We have 
not seen Dr. Wagner*s edition, but the one 
before us is excellent. The not^ are brief, but 
they seem to leave unexplained no difficulty, 
either in historical allusion or idiom, which is 
likely to x^rove ijroublesome to a fairly advanced 
stodent. If Dr. Hager has introduced a little 
too much comparative philology, at any rate his 
philology is sound, which cannot be said of 
that of most editors of German school books. 
We think, however, that the derivation of the 
French causer (to chat) from the German 
iosen is a mistake, though there is high authority 
in its favour; and the name CarUwardburh 
(Canterbury) does not contain the word wer, A 
useful feature of the book is the appendix 
giving the purely German equivalents for the 
words adapted from foreiffu languages, which 
Freytag is somewhat too K>nd of using. 

Travel Pidurea: including the Tour in the 

Harz, Nordemey, and* 'Book of Ideas, "together 

with "The Bomantic School." By Heinrich 

Heine, translated by F. Storr. (Bell.) Mr. 

Storr has earned the gratitude of the reading 

public by bringing within the reach of the 

millions who know no G^erman, and of the 

thousands who only know enough of that 

language to painfully miss the best points of a 

btimant writer, these specimens of Heine's 

prose work. Specimens, we call them, for the 

volume is not composed of one continuous 

work, but contains the earlier parts of the 

** Reisebilder" and the latter part of ** Ueber 

Deutschland" ; the rest of the *' Beisebilder " 

bdngeithertoo strong for EngHsh decency or not 

of suffident excellence to be worth translating, 

while the first part of ' ' Ueber Deutschland " has 

been more thim adequately Englished already. 

This absence of unity has its advantages ; for it 

shows the reader the range of Heine's power— 

from the Hght, witty, and surpriseful chat about 

his travels to the instructive and deeply critical 

account of the German Bomantic School, 

though this latter section of the book has the 

inimitable flavour of Heine also. The name of 

Mr. Storr is in itself a sufficient guarantee of 

the general aoouracy of this rendering ; but 

tiiere is somethinff besides mere correctness here. 

Though it has often been said, yet we can find 

notldng better to say of a translation than that 

it does not read like a translation. Mr. Storr 

has certainly succeeded in wrapping our own 

idiom round the matter of Heine s prose — and 

no translator can be said to fail who can do 

that ; but, after a careful perusal of his text, 

we would say further that he has admirably 

preserved the unique bouquet of Heine's style 

and thought throughout the whole hazardous 

prooess of putting it into English bottles. 

There is mucn taste and an appearance of ease 

in the renderings of the lyrical passages 

tuterspersed throughout the text ; and the 

tmndation of " Schwarze Eocke, seid'ne 

Striimpfe," which opens the ** Harzreise," 

seems to us to be especially happy. 

A Praetieal German Orammar. With Exer- 
<^ in OontpQUOus Prose. B^ H. S. Beresford- 



Webb. (Rivingtons.) Mr. Beresford-Webb, 
in his rather clumsily written preface, remarks 
very justly that the supply of German grammars 
seems to be in excess of the demand ; but he 
does not succeed in explaining what special 
merits his own work possesses to justify its 
publication. Some of its peculiar features 
seem to us to be open to strong objection. 
Thus, the pupil is introduced on p. 17 to the 
declension of the adjective preceded by the 
definite article, while the declension used after 
ein and that used without a limiting word are 
not explained before p. 66. The names ** weak" 
and '* strong " with regard to verbs are treated 
as synonyms of '* regular" and *' irregular," 
and the irregular weak verbs are called by the 
misleading appellation of ** mixed verbs." 'It 
is not strictly correct to say that ** an adjective 
is declined in (German ordy when it precedes a 
noun," nor that am meieten is used only with 
adjectives ending in -iech. The page given to 
an explanation of the origin sf grammatical 
gender is out of place in a grammar the 
method of which is so absolut^y empirical; 
but if the explanation was given at all it ought 
at least to have been philologicallv sound, which 
is b^ no means the case. On the other hand, 
the unport of the prefixes in verbs is explained 
with unusual dearness, and the syntax is ex- 
tremely good. An appendix on '* The Enclitic 
Particles" is also valuable, though its title 
suggests that the author does not know the 
meaning of ** enclitic." The exercises appear 
to be well adapted to their purpose. 

Easy German Stories: a First German Beading 
Book. By B. Townson. (Rivingtons.) There 
are far too many ** first German reading books " 
in the market, and it is, therefore, natural to 
regard any further addition to the list with 
some degree of adverse prejudice. However, 
after a careful examination of Mr. Townson' s 
book, we are compelled to admit that it is one 
of the few which have a right to exist. It 
contains over a hundred short stories, selected 
from the reading books used ia German ele- 
mentary schools. The pieces are well chosen, 
and are arran^;ed so that there is throughout 
a progressive mcrease both in difficulty and in 
length. The notes and the vocabulary have 
been carefully prepared, and we have not 
observed any mistakes. 

Shakspere^s Plays : Text and Literary Intro- 
duction in English and German, Ecuted by 
Charles Sachs. (Whittaker.) Of this series 
we have received the two volumes containing 
*' Hamlet" and " Othello." They contain the 
English text of the plays side by side with the 
German version of Schlegel. The volumes are 
extremely low-priced, and may be found useful 
in schools as a means of teaching the differences 
between G^erman and English idiom. The 
bibliographical introductions, however, are out 
of place in a school book, and Dr. Sachs's 
English is absolutely farcical in its badness. 
He describes Othello as ** the warrior in the 
highest meaning of the word, for whom honour 
is the fundament of his beiog." 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Edwin Hoddeb, the biographer of Lord 
Shaftesbury, has undertaken a life of Mr. 
Samuel Morley at the instance of the family. 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton will be the 
publishers. 

We hear that more than two hundred 
thousand copies of the different translations of 
Faust have been sold since Mr. Henry Irving 
produced his play at the Lyceum. 

Mr. iRYiKa's suggestion that a public 
meeting to raise funds for the Shakspere 
library at the Memorial Buildings, Stratford- 
I op-4-von^ should b^ held at the Lyceum 



Theatre on Shakspere's birthday, April 23 (old 
style ; May 5, new style), was received last 
Monday with acclamation by his fellow com- 
mittee-men. All felt that by it the success of 
the scheme was assured. The appeal to the 
public becomes necessary from the fact that the 
generous donor of the land on which the build- 
mg stauds, Mr. C. E. Flower, of Avonbank, 
hoped that Stratferd and Warwickshire would 
raise the necessary £20,000 for the memorial 
and theatre. But the local resources produced 
only £5,000, and so the £10,000 to £20,000, 
which Mr. ^ower had intended for an endow- 
ment fund, had to ^ into the building and its 
equipment. The library has now a poor two 
thousand volumes or so; and the public are 
asked to turn that into twenty thousand, as 
well as provide an endowment for the yearly 
expenses. 

"Mr, Stahlsohhedt has just ready for the 
press The Church Bells of Kent, their Founders, 
Inscriptions, Traditions, and Uses. The work 
will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock, uniform 
with The Bells of Surrey, by the same author, 
and will be copiously illustrated with fac- 
similes. 

Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell will publish this 
month a playgoer's pocket-book, entitled The 
Dramatic year, 1886, which will be illustrated 
with a series of coloured portraits and other 
engravings of important scenes and characters. 

The cheap edition of Prof. Drummond's 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World consisted of 
ten thousand copies, of which eiffht thousand 
were sold to the trade before the day of publi- 
cation. It is a curious fact that this, one of the 
most successful religious books of modem times, 
was twice declined by London publishers. 

Messrs. J. & E. Maxwell are issuing a new 
edition of The Arabian Nights, edited and re- 
vised by Miss Braddon, with illustrations by 
Gnstave Dor6. The same firm announce the 
immediate publication of The Red Band, a 
romance of the siege of Paris and the Gom- 
mime, being an authorised translation from the 
original of M. Fortune du Boisgobey. 

The Browning Society has lately issued to 
its members a hfuidsome reprint of Mr. Brown- 
ing's very scarce first poem, Pauline, with an 
introductory note by Mr. Thomas J. Wise; 
and also Mr. Arthur S3rmons's Introduction to 
the Works of Robert Browning, which has re- 
ceived the poet's approval. 

Prof. Corson's Introduction to Browning's 
Works, and Selections from his Poems, has met 
with considerable success in America, the first 
edition of two thousand having sold out, and a 
seeond being in the press. The selection from 
Browniug's works, by Mr. W. J. Bolfe and 
Miss Hersey, has also sold so well that not only 
has a second volume been called for, consisting 
of •* Easter Day," " Saul," and the " Epistle of 
Earshish " (on his meeting with Lazarus after 
his resurrection), prefaced by an essay on 
Browning's view of personal immortality, but 
a volume of Browning's dramas, with notes, is 
also in the press. This will contain ** A Blot 
on the 'Scutcheon," " Colombe's Birthday," 
*♦ In a Balcony," and ** A Soul's Tragedy." 

Prof. J. F. von Schtjlte, of Bonn, will 
shortly issue a comprehensive history of Old 
Catholicism in Germany, founded on authentic, 
and, in part, hitherto impublished docu- 
ments. 

Mr. Allan Park Paton, of the Greenock 
Library, has issued for private circulation a 
very neat pamphlet, to which, without any 
apology for doing so, we shall venture to call 
attention. It is called A Greenockian*s Visit 
to Wordsworth ; and it consists of extracts from 
the journals of the late £ev. Dr. Park, of St. 
An(&ew's^ who in April, 1842, went to lE^jiaA 
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to see the#hftunts of the poet, and the man him- 
self who had made the Lake distriot illustrious. 
Some interesting conversation is recorded. They 
spoke of Bums. 

" Pickering, the London publisher, has. it is said, 
three himdred letters in his hands which never 
have been, and never can be, published, from their 
impiety and licentiousness. Yet why should we 
drag such parts of his character from their hiding- 
place ? He is now green in his grave.** 
Then "Wordsworth went on to express a wish 
that Bums had addressed hiinsdf to the 
pourtrayal of other characteristics of Scottish 
life than those to be seen in ** Holy Willie's 
Prayer," **The Holy Fair," and *'Bob the 
Bhymer's Address." Then the old poet had 
something to say on the discovery of an 
author's personality in his work. **I have 
always p&ced myself in the circumstances of 
my characters." And so, after much talk, 
which ranged from Shakspere to " Montgomeiy 
of Glasgow," the Bev. Dr. Park was dismissed, 
but not Mf ore he had been furnished by Words- 
worth with a complete guide, composed ex- 
pressly for the occasion, whereby his tour of the 
I^e district wordd be facilitated. 



UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Thb hebdomadal aouncil at Oxford have pro- 
mulgated a statute, to be discussed in congrega- 
tion on Tuesday next, for the creation of two 
new degrees — Doctor of Letters and Doctor of 
Natural Science — both of which (we believe) 
are already conferred at Cambridge under some- 
what similar conditions. The supplicant for 
either of these new degrees must be an M.A. 
of five years* standing, and he must have pub- 
lished writings in some branch of letters or 
science, or rendered services to learning or 
education in the same. His application must 
receive the approval first of the hebdomadal 
council, and then of the board of the faculty of 
arts or of science, as the case may be. 

A COURSE of lectures on English Literature 
is being delivered at Oxford by Mr. D. S. 
M*Coll, of Lincoln College, in connexion with 
the university extension scheme. The subject 
is modem poets, from Blake and Bums to 
Tennyson and Browning. Mr. Cbsse, on the 
other hand, does not intend to lecture this term 
at Cambridge. 

Mr. William Crookes, F.R.S., is to deliver 
a lecture before the Ashmolean Society at 
Oxford, on Monday evening next, upon **The 
Genesis of Elements," illustrated with experi- 
ments. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer, the Slade pro- 
fessor of fine art at Oxford, will deliver a 
course of seven lectures on *' Painting, *' on 
every day of the week after next, beginning 
on Monday. Each lecture will be given twice 
on the same day — in the afternoon to members 
of the university, and in the morning to other 
persons who may wish to attend. 

Mr. J. H. MiDDLETON, the Slade professor 
of fine art at Cambridge, proposes to form a 
class at Bome, during &e Easter vacation, for 
the study of Boman archaeology and topo- 
graphy. Members of Oxford, as well as of 
Cambridge, are invited to join the class. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has presented to the university library at 
Cambridge a very valuable collection of oriental 
M88., which was formed by the Bev. Dr. G. P. 
Badger during a mission to Mesopotamia and 
Kurdistan in the years 1842 to 1844. The ool- 
lection consists of 90 volumes, of which 63 are 
Syriac and 27 are Arabic ; of the latter, 13 are 
written in Arabic and 14 in Syriac characters. 
Among them are an entire series of rituals of 
the I^esto^an churchy one or two copies of the 



Syriac New Testament, written about the tenth 
century, the Old Testament and the Apocrypha 
in separate parts, besides other rare and valu- 
able works. In brief, they include a represen- 
tative series of Nestorian and other Syriac 
works in good and often old copies, such as no 
traveller at the present day could hope to bring 
together. Prof. Wright has undertaken to co- 
operate with the Hbrarian (Dr. Bobertson 
Smith) in preparing a full catalogue for 
publication. 

The anthropological ooUeoiion presented by 
General Pitt-Kivers to the university of Oxfota 
is now so far arranged in the builcdng erected 
for it near the Museum as to allow the admis- 
sion of visitors, though not yet formally opened. 
I^e prineiple of clasMfication adopted is not 
based upon geography, but is that which will 
best illustrate evolution as applied to the 
material arts. Dr. E. B. Tylor is delivering 
a course of lectures upon the collection this term. 

The portrait of the late Henry Fawcett, by 
Mr. Herkomer, is now on view in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, 

The first appointment to the newly organised 
Craven student^p at Cambridge will be made 
next term. Its object is the fortheranoe of 
advanced study or research away from Cam- 
bridge in the language, literature, history, 
archaeology, or art of andent Greece or Bome, 
or in the comparative philology of the Indo- 
European languages. The vuue is £200 for 
one year, renewable for not more than three 
years in all. Candidates must not be of more 
than five years' standing from their first degree. 
At the same time, gnmts of £40 mav be made 
out of the Craven Fund for the furtherance of 
research in the same subjects. 

Prof. Peter Petkcson, of B<nnbay, is a 
candidate fc»r the Tagore law professorship at 
Calcutta (an annual appointment), for which he 
has obtained strong testimonials from the best- 
known Sanskrit scholars in Eur(^. 

Corredion, — ^In the note in the Academy last 
week on the profits of the Bevised Version 
there was a misprint. The last word in that 
note should be " university," not " public" 



SHELLEY JOTTINGS. 

In our account of Shelley's holograph MS, of 
*' The Mask of Anarchy "last week we ought to 
have said that on the back of one post-octavo 
leaf was a much- corrected beginning of an 
Italian version of the evening lines of *' Epipsy- 
chidLon" — a poem which Trelawny always 
declared that Shelley wrote firat in Italian ; 
and on the lMU)k of another leaf part of a stanza 
of the Ecurth to the Moon from ** Prometheus 
Unbound." Mr. Bowring has been good 
enough to part with his MS. — for a moderate 
price fixed by Dr. Fumivall— to that enthusi- 
astic young Shelley collector and editor, Mr. 
Thomas J. Wise, who has at once placed it in 
Mr. Griggs's hands to be photo-Hthographed, 
and ready in six weeks for the Shelley Society's 
extra series, with an introduction oy Mr. U. 
Buxton Forman, and a copy of his facsimile of 
three stanaas of Mrs. Shelley's transcript of the 
poem corrected by Shelley's hand. 

In her letter which she sent to Sir J<^m (then 
Mr.) Bowring witii Shelleys MS. of ••The 
Mask of Anarchy," the poet's widow said, after 
speaking of the mystery of Shelley's character, 
that she had endeavoured to give some idea of 
him, however inadequate, in her last book. 
This was The Loit Man, and the character 
meant for Shelley in it is clearly Adrian, Earl 
of Windsor. To that, then, Shelley students 
must look for that estimate of the poet which 
his father prevented the widow from giving 
directly, by threatening to stop uU supplies u 



she published anything about her lost husband. 
Mr. U. B. Forman brought this matter to the 
notice of the first annuaf meeting of the Shelley 
Society li^t night, and recommended the col- 
lection of aU the passages in The Last Man 
relating to Adrian, Earl of Windsor, and the 
comparison of them with the known traits of 
SheUey's character. 

The Shelley Society are already making 
arrangements for their evening of Shellev songs 
next May. Miss Bosalind F. EUicott, a oan^^h- 
ter of the Bishop of Gloucester, is setting as a 
four-part song Shelley's charming and spirited 
** Invitation" to Jane Williams (1822) on a 
bright spring morning — 

** Awav, awav, from men and towns 
To ttie wild wood and the downs.*' 

Qir Percy GRieUey has sent a copy of his setting 
of his father's '' Hymn of Pan," and promises 
some of Ids MB. oompositions. Mms AUee 
Boston will contribute a MS. song, as well as 
her lately pubLished ones, and wiJi aet as ac- 
companist during the evening. 



ORIGINAL VERBB. 

THE NTJN. 

Shb lies upon the cold stone of her oeU, 
And the night deepens ; and the night is chill. 
Fasting and faint, she nerves her flagging will, 
Bememberinff the ineritable HelL 
Yet still her iover*s voice she hears too well, 
And ''Love, Love, LotCi** she hears and answers 

stai. 

The Christ looms high against an angir hill. 
Her heart and Love would roam a lowly delL 

Fasting and faint she lies. The shepherd Night 
Leads the calm stus across his plslns like weep. 
Eirth slomboES. When shall sUunber seal A#r 
eyes, 
Who, crying with lamentations infinite 
"Heaven, heaven ! " yet, ineradicably de^, 
Hides in her heart an alien Paradise ? 

ASTHUB Sthoks. 



OBITUARY. 

PBOF. B. L. Y0UMAK8. 



EowABD LiviKOflTOVE YouBCANS died on 
January 19 at his home at Mount Yemoa, a 
pretty suburban village near New Totk, on 
Lcoig Island Sound, where he had liv^d for 
some years wiih his brother and ssler. 

A vigorous, acute, and unofunpEoaiisuigthinkar, 
never swerving for a moment to the light or 
left from tru^ and justice as he oonoeived 
them, his honest, kindly face will be miaaed by 
many men of science and students of philosophy 
on both sides of ihe Atlantic. His personality, 
indeed, was even more interesting than his 
work. His history is the lu8t(»ry of a long 
strugffle with difBcnlties which would have 
baffled any man of less indomitable plnok and 
energy than his. Bom at Ooeymans, N«w 
York, in 1821,he beoame blind early in life ; and 
though his vision was afterwaros partially 
restored, he could never see with any distmo- 
ness, nor write in a manner legiUe to any 
save his own immediate drde of oorreepon- 
dents. In ^te of this disadvantage, howefver, 
he made mmscdf an honourable place in 
cflfiiaiistry and physics, and produced several ex- 
cellent text-books from whidi the p rea o nt 
generation of Amoiean seksitiihi received all 
their earliest lessons in those two snbjeots. 

But it is as the pioneer in America of the evo- 
Inticmary concept, and the founder of the " In- 
ternational Scientific Series," that Prof. Yon- 
mans will be best remembered. Without being 
himself a great thinker, he had grasp enongh, 
and critical ability enough, to recognise gnat 
thinking wherever he found it, and to deave to 
new ideas in their first stages. He was one of 
Mr, Herbert Spencer's earnest and stauncheet 
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Mends, and did much to secure for our great 
philosopher's works their existing populanty in 
the United States. Himself a person of oon- 
spioooiM honesty of purpose and transparent 
trnthfolneas, Toumans hsA a oertain hiunt and 
frank downri^tness of manner which some- 
times burst in unexpectedly n^n the decorous 
oonventionalities of our piiggish European 
courtesy. He never x>altered with superstitions. 
He always spoke of robbery as robbery ; and if 
a man oeUberately lied, he never desarn)ed the 
lie as a slight inaccuracy. Hence, he was a 
sturdy and consistent advocate of a just and 
rational system of international copyright ; and 
he founded the '* International Scientific Scoies " 
in 1671, partly with the object of securing to 
the various authors some small remuneration 
from countries of which l^ey were not them- 
selves citizens. In 1872 he established the 
Popular Science Monthly ^ in which he also en- 
deavoured to do full justice to the natural rights 
of the alien writer. 

In private life Yonmans was emphatic 
and cordial, a man whom no one could 
fail to re^>ect, and whom few could fail 
to like and appreciate. His health had been 
declining for many months i>ast, and a winter 
in the South last year did not succeed in restor- 
ing it. Ever since, he has been failing fast. 
His brother wrote me a few weeks ajgo, " It 
will be quite unenected if he survives the 
winter"; and a lOTtnight later the cable 
brought us the intelligence of his death. 

Youmans's chief printed works were the Adas 
of Chemiitry (1851), Ciassbook of Chemi$iry 
(1852), Alco?^6l (1863), Correlation and Conserva- 
tion of Forces (1864), and The Culture demanded 
hy Modem Li/e (1867). He had also a con- 
siderable reputation in his own country as a 
Dopular lecturer, and his position in the pub- 
lishing house of the Appletons brought him 
into contact with innumerable English and 
American authors, all of whom have lost in 
him a generous, candid, and true-hearted friend. 

GBAliX Allbn. 



Alfred G. Browne tells the story of Archie 
Armstrong and Archbishop Laud. Mr. W. 
Oarew Hazlitt's paper on the Ducal Palace at 
Venice is very good, though too short for so 
great a subject. The ** Episodes in the History 
of the Morgans of Llantamam Abbey," by 
Mr. Blacker Morgan, is only the first part of 
iiriiat promises tobe a valuable family chronicle. 
In an antiquarian magazine, expressions of 
theological feeling shomd be avoided. Mr. 
Morgan has not succeeded in doing this. 

Except an important political article by 
Signer Bonghi, Ihe Nuova Antologia of January 1 
ocmtains nothing of more than ordinary 
merit. The poem by Giosu^ Oarducoi, **La 
Sacra di Enrico Quinto," is scarcely worthy of 
the author's reputation. It was written in 1874, 
when it was thought that there was a possi- 
bility of a Bourbon restoration in France. If 
it had been published twelve years ago it 
might have produced a strong impression ; but 
its ghastly satire is now simply repulsive. 
M. Kenan's peculiar experiments in dramatic 
literature find an admiring critic in Signer E. 
Panzacchi. A long article by Oreste Baradieri, 
on **The Fortifi^tions of the Kings and 
Modem Borne," is interesting, but somewhat 
old-fashioned in its archaeological theories, 
especially (if the bull may be pardoned) in its 
novelties. Signer Mandni gives a popular 
account of recent investigations relating to the 
physiology of the senses in man and animals, 
devoting nearly half his space to a discussion of 
some curious speculations tondinff to connect 
the sense of direction possessed by certain 
birds and animals with terrestrial magnetism. 
The Antologia\Bi as often happens, rather unfor- 
tunate in its literary intelligence from England. 
Mr. L. J. Jennings's book on Mr. Gladstone is 
said to be **une studio volte principalmente a 
divulgare le idee pelitiche del grande ueme di 
State^' ; and Prof. Dowden's Shelley is spoken 
of as published by '*la casa Eegam. 



MAGAZINES AND BE VIEWS. 

We are g^ad to see that the Bdiqiuxry, the 
antiquarian quarterly conducted for twenty-six 
years by the late Llewellynn Jewitt, is beinff 
continued under the editorship of so able and 
so enthusiatic an archaeolee^st as Dr. J. C. Cox. 
If the new editor is able to maintun the 
standard of excellence reached in his first 
number, the Reliquary will take a very high 
^Aoe amon|f antiquarian periodicals. Mr. 
Dillon's artide, <m **Some of the Smaller 
Weapons of the Middle Ages," is interesting 
and learned. The writer's derivation of Anelace, 
however, is equaUv impossible with these which 
he rejects, tneugn the objections against it 
require some pluleloffical knowledge to appre- 
ciate. TheBev. C.F. B. Palmer contributes 
an ^aborate account of the Friar-Preachers of 
OnOdford, with copious extracts from the MS. 
records of their convent. There are also good 
articles on *' A Bing found at Lanercost," by 
Mr. B. S. Ferguson ; on '* The Font at Tissing- 
ton," by Mr. J. B. Allen ; and •* An Inventory 
of the Church Plate in Butland," by Mr. B. C. 
Heme. The " quarterly notes " and the reviews 
of books are wdl done ; but the editor should 
decline to notice publications unconnected with 
art^aeology. Within the cover of the present 
number is stitched ** A Sketch of the Life and 
Death of Llewellynn Jewitt," by Mr. W. H. 
GK>S8, which is worth reading, though its style 
is not in all respects commendable. 

Thb January number of the Antiquary con- 
tains several j^tipen of interest. Mr. J. A. 
Stareil-Bayly gives us an excellent, though 
somewhat too discursive, paper on Oxford 
QastlCy once the re8i4ence of Beckett. Mr, 
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Oxford: Jan. 9t, 1887, 
Sorely Mr. A. L. Mayhew knows better th&n 
I that the etymology of cdlin is one of the 
mootest points of ^ench etymology. littre 
is troubled by it ; and Brachet, not satisfied by 
any Latin etymology, actually takes refuge in 
the Arabic cala'i. 1 still think the Wallon /aim 
caline can hardly be anything hut /aim canine. 
For the well-known transition of n into I see 
Brachet, Etym. Fr. Diet. | 163. But the d in 
cdlin is, no doubt, troublesome. To derive 
cdlin from *catellinu8, cad from *catdlus, as Mr. 
Mayhew suggests, is very ingenious. Though 
scholars womd not cidl tibat etymology im- 
possible, they would treat it as, as yet, without 
analogy. Catdlus becomes cJiad (ne viel chien, 
ne cAoel), also cheel^ chaiel, cael, quaid, quay el, 
kaiiel ; but does aid ever become dl ? Patella 
becomes pode, pratdlum, prSau; while age goes 
back to eage, edage, attaticum, not to aeae. Mr. 
Mayhew will find the question fully discussed 
by Brinkmann in the passage to which I 
referred in my article '* On Metaphor," in the 
Fortnightly Review (November 1886). He will 
find canin and chenin in La Curne de St. Palaye. 
That there are difficulties about the equation 
of to whescUe and German wedlen Prof. Skeat 
has indicated in his Etymological Dictionary. 
But I can assure Mr. Mayhew, whatever 
Sanders may say or not say, that I should not 
hesitate for one m<Mnent to say in (German, not 
only Der Hund weddt mit dem SchioanzCy but 
also Sie umweddten ihn me die Hunde, 

F. Max Muller. 



THE EARLY HISTOBY OF TJNIVEESITIES. 

Cambridge : Jan. U, 1887. 

Prof. Laurie, in his published volume, says : 
''The bachelor course was, in fact, a grammar 
school or trivium course." Bte now admits that 
while "abridgments of Prisoian and Donatus 
were studied at schools, tJiere was a more ex- 
tended study at universities.'' It was this 
essential difference which I considered was 
passed over in the earlier sentence; and, as it is 
to no small extent to the recognition of such a 
distinction that our ancient grammar schools 
owe their origin, I cannot but regard it as a 
point of some importance. 

In quoting William Bingham's language in 
1439, it will be seen by reference to my letter 
(Academy, January 15) that my object was 
not to cite his words as a description of the 
state of the grammar schools in Bingham's 
own day, but to show that, inasmuch as he 
speaks of "seventie or mo " as "void" and 
"decayed," they had probably been existent, 
or at least a great proportion of them, a con- 
siderable time before he penned his petition. 
J. Bass Mttllingeb. 



I had not the advantage of seeing a proof of 
my letter which appears in the last Academy ; 
hence two mi^rints which I hope I may 
be allowed to correct Part 3, Mon. V. should 
be(PeH», Mon. V.), and " Puodnoth " should 
read " Ptioginotti." S. S. lAU^i^ 
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THE TBAN8LITBBATI0N OF UTOIAN NAMES. 
Oxford : Jon. S4, 1867. 
The ladt number of the English HUiorical 
Beview contains a notice of my Sketch of the 
History of Bindustan which is so flattering, 
that 1 may be condemned as g:uilty of in- 
decorous sensitiveness in finding any fault with 
my courteous critic. When he blames me for 
incompleteness as to the portions preceding the 
reign of Akbar and following the final over- 
throw of the Mughals, I can only plead, in 
extenuation, that to have described the Pathan 
Empire fully would have been to ensure the 
fatigue and nausea of most readers, and to 
have dwelt on the British conquest would have 
been to repeat an oft-told tale ; while the bulk 
of the book— already i)erhap8 too great— would 
have assumed intolerable dimensions. In 
pointing out what he deems minor errors, 
mdeed, Mr. Lane-Poole unintentionally hits 
upon the real truth. I only aimed at producing 
"popular literature,** and had no intention of 
undertaking ** a serious historical work.** But, 
in point of fact, the supposed errors are, for the 
most jMut, not errors, excepting so far as they 
are due to bad reading of proof-sheets. Mr. 
Poole seems to admit that he does not quite 
understand the governmental system of trans- 
literation ; and this is, in fact, the case, as one 
sees when he reproaches the printers with 
having no accute accents for i or u. The 
system adopted does not involve such accents. 
It is based upon the idea of representing the 
Urdu, or Persianised, forms of ^ words by 
vowels sounded as unaccented Italian vowels, 
with an accented a for cUif and consonants as 
ordinarily used in most iSuropean languages. 
No equivalents are specially employed for ain, 
ghain, or qdf; and the system is merely a com- 
promise meant to afford the lay reader a rough 
notion of the sounds. H. G. Keene. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MoivDAT, Jan. 8', 6 p.m. London Infihtution : "The 
Story of the BastiUe." by the Bev. W. Benham. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: "Greek Sonlptores 
<^xpre6»ive of the Emotions— after Phidiaa," by 
Mr. A. 8. Muiray. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Leotore, 
** Diseases of Plants, with special reference to Agrl* 
oolturo and Forestry," H., by Dr. T. L. W. Thudl- 
chum. 

8 80 p.m. Geeffraphioal : "The Scope and 
Methods of Geosraphy,^' by Mr. H. J. Maoklnder. 
TUBSDAT, Feb. 1, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: "The 
Function of Respiration," In., by Prof. A. Gamffee, 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : Demonstration, " The 
Neck, Head, and Face," by Prof. J. Marshall 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : " Metrical Stmo- 
tnre of Qenoth (LamentatlonB)," by the Rev. O. J. 
BaU. 

B p>m. CMl EnglDetrfi. 

8 p.m, Society of Arts : ** The Condition of 
Appll^ Alt in England, mai th^ Education of the 



Art Workmawi." hy Mr. T. Artn-^trfni(f, 
B.M p.m. ZooKipiCiil : *' The Anal 
dmmift cXnr*Ofldrfff,"l)y Dr. B. C, A. Win.He 



The Anatomy of fly- 
- ' The 



Phytoplia^cmsOcleoptem of OeTlon,' ' br Mr. Martin 
JaiM'jbi^ ; ikfvd "Note* on Brachyurni cahiUf** by Mr. 

Wbdnssdat, Feb. 9. 8 p.m. Royal Acaden^ : Demons 
stratioD, ** The Figure/' I., by Prof. J. MarshaU. 

Rp.m. Sodety of Arts: "Sewage Inigation," 
by Dr. Alfred Oarpenter. 

8 p.m. Dialectical : " The Ballet," by the Rey. 
Stewart D. Headlam. 
Thitbsdat. Feb. 8. 8 p.m. Royal Institation : " Mole- 
cular Fojces," m., by Prof. A. W. RQoker. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: "Blyth- 
borough Church," by Mr. Albert Hartshome. 

7 pm. London Institution : " The Comic Songs 
of England," II , by Mr. W. A. Barrett. 

8 p.m. Llonean: ''Fauna and Flora of the 
Afghan Boundary," by Dr. Aitchlson. 

8 p m. Chemical : Ballot for Election of Fellows. 

8 p.m. Carlyle Sodety. 

8.90 p m. Antiquaries. 
Fbidat, Feb. 4, 7.80 p.m. Geologists' Association: 
Annual Meeting. 

7.80 p.m. CiTil Engineers : Student's Meeting, 
"Recent Researches In Friction,' II., by MrTj. 
Goodman. 

8 pm. Royal Academy : Demonstration, " The 
Figure," II.. by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Philological : " The Place ot Sanskrit in 
the I>eTelopment of Aryan Speech in India," by 
Mr. J. BoxwelU 



9 p.m. Royal Institution: 



,^ ^ Some Unpublished 

Records of the City of Ijondon," by Mr. Edwin 
Freehfleld. 
Satubdat, Feb. 6, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : " Modem 
Composers of Classical fiong— Johannes Brahms" 
(with Vocal Illustrations), by Mr. Carl Armbruater. 



SCIENCE. 

The Iliad. Books 1-12. By Walter Leaf. 
(Macmillan.) 

A CLASSICAL edition may be reviewed in two 
ways. The critic may either ask what new 
things the book contains, or he may estimate 
it as an adequate or inadequate work, without 
laying stress on originality. These two points 
of view correspond to two ways of writing an 
edition. Some authors attach importance 
only to original research ; others aim at pro- 
ducing the best book they can, summing up 
the best results of their predecessors as well 
as their own. The first method of writing 
and reviewing is, speaking roughly, German ; 
the latter is preferred in England, and Mr. 
Leafs Iliad is a good example of it. His 
object is, as he says in his preface, 

** to offer a guide to students anxious to know 
more than elementary school-books teach. 
Homer is the starting-point of all Gk^ek life, 
history, and development, and an editor ought 
to indicate the different lines which start from 
Homer. In this he need not include new 
matter ; the proper place for that is in philo- 
logical journals." 

Such, briefly, is Mr. Leafs plan, and he has 
followed it admirably. His work, let us add, 
is all the better because he has elsewhere 
made original contributions to Homeric studies. 
His book is, on the whole, the best English 
edition for ordinary readers. In making this 
criticism, no comparison is intended with Mr. 
Monro's Iliad. In its own line that edition 
is still unsurpassed, perhaps never will be 
surpassed. But Mr. Monro writes for a 
special class, and omits of set purpose many 
questions of general interest which Mr. Leaf 
treats well and sympathetically. 

The book consists of an introduction of 
twenty-six pages, and the text with footnotes. 
There are no purely critical notes, no ex- 
cursus, and — what is a definite fault — no 
index. The introduction discusses the text 
and scholia, and the origin of the Iliad. 
It is, of course, very brief; but, on the 
whole, gives a clear idea of the general 
nature of Homeric problems. The history 
ot l^e Homeric controversy, so ably treated 
by Mr. Monro, and the grammar are not 
touched upon. Perhaps we may be allowed 
to summarise Mr. Leafs view of the origin 
of the Iliad, The original poem was 
the ** Wrath of . Achilles," forming book 1, 
and parts of 11-15 and 18-21, and all book 22. 
Bound this accretions grew gradually. The 
existence of one great genius, says Mr. Leaf, 
involves the neigbourhood of others not 
much inferior : thus Aeschylus involves 
Sophocles and Euripides, Shakspere involves 
Milton and Marlowe. Similarly the additions 
to the "Wrath" were the work of poets 
whom, BO to say, the original Homer called 
to life. This original poet lived in continental 
Greece (Monro), and in Achaia. The 
Aohaians, expelled by the Heraklidae, con- 
tinued the Iluid in Asia The original dialect 
was some form of Achaian, but the poems 
were probably rewritten first in Aeolic (Fick) 
mi l^en in Ionic. All this is intei^ting 



and plausible, and it more or less sums np the 
results of recent research; but Mr. Leal 
supplies no arguments in support ot it. His 
critics, he says, should "r^ the works of 
Bergk, Niese, Kayser, Grote, Christ, Fick, 
and others." That is very well, but some- 
tlung more definite is wanted to explain the 
apparent arbitrariness involved in the selection 
of the original "Wrath." Unless we are 
mistaken, Mr. Leaf is rather eclectic in his 
view of its contents. For general readers 
the introduction is excellent, but the professed 
scholar — at any rate, the professed Homerie 
scholar — will want more. 

In his constitution of the text Mr. Leaf is 
very conservative. His aim is to approach as 
nearly as possible to the best tradition of the 
fifth century B.C., " to the Iliad of Herodotos 
and Thukydides." This Iliad can be got at, 
as Ludwich has shown, through Aristarchns ; 
and Mr. Leaf therefore starts, more or leas, 
from the Alexandrine grammarians. It is to 
them, he says, we owe our power of emenda- 
tion. An editor who takes this view is 
bound to be conservative ; for, if Ludwich's 
results are to be trusted, the Iliad of the 
fifth century b.c. differs little from the common 
text of to-day. Consistently enough, Mr. 
Leaf makes no use of philological research in 
his textual criticism. It may, he thinks, 
help us to get nearer the ultimate language 
of the poems; and many of its conclusions 
are accepted by him, eg.j the double vowel 
tor a diphthong, cicrprTooxo^ for o-jotvtovxo?, 
which scholars like Bzach reject. But phil- 
ology can never restore us the ultimate lan- 
guage of the poems, and therefore Mr. Leaf 
will have none of it. He seems to prefer 
*' no btead to half a loaf." And if Mr. Leaf 
takes this view, is he not a little inconsistent 
in reading evKXcia? in 10.281 but aicXccas in 
12.318, or in restoring 'Arpci^ and the 
digammas occasionally ? Moreover, we do 
not quite see the value of this ** Iliad of 
Herodotos and Thukydides," at which Mr. 
Leaf aims. It must have been modernised. 
Mr. Leaf confesses so much by accepting cer- 
tain philological conclusions as true. Would 
Mr. Leaf, in editing Shakspere, be content 
with an eighteenth-century text, because it 
is sometimes impossible to be sure of the 
original? Would he, in editing Plautus, 
reject such correct forms as could be esta- 
blished? Even conservative editors like 
Gotz write BoeuoB and uoriere; would Mr. 
Leaf give us saeuus and vert&re ? Surely, if 
we cannot go the whole way, we are not 
bound to remain just where we are. 

But it is the commentary which will most 
interest English readers, and which forms 
the "bulk" of the book. In the purely 
epexegetic and grammatical notes, it must be 
confessed that Mr. Leaf (and it is no discredit 
to him) has not advanced very far beyond his 
predecessors, in particular Mi. Monro. But 
he has supplemented grammar by many inte- 
resting notes on other subjects, archaeology 
and history. In particular, he quotes fully, 
as might have been expected, from the Alex- 
andrine critics, thus enabling the unlearned 
student to form for himself a clear idea of 
literary criticism under the Ptolemies, and of 
its value for Homeric studies. The archae- 
ological notes, too, are interesting. Most of 
Mr. Leafs notes on armour are taken from his 
own papers in t^e Selhnie Joumai. We are 
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Borrj to see he has not altered his yiew of the 
cunr/s ^<^)3por)7 (2.389). Dr. GemoU's ob- 
jections in BuniaH^B Jahresberioht were not, 
perhapsi very weighty ; but it must be clear 
to every reader of Helbig*s JTomerisehM Epos 
that the shield in question was not a Bcutum^ 
but of a long oval type (Helbig, p. 220). On 
the other hand, Mr. Leaf seems right in 
rejecting Helbig's view of the pajSaoi (12.294), 
which requires one to believe that some lines 
have fallen out. Still, some archaeological 
proof of Grashof's explanation, adopted by 
Mr. Leaf, would be welcome. Another good 
example of Mr. Leafs range of subject is 
an interesting note (5.412) on relationship 
through the mother. 

The philology of the notes seems to be 
good. One excellent etymology, if we mis- 
take not, is Mr. Leafs own, that of icaiptos, 
which, tUl his paper on the word, was always 
explained ** suitable." The derivation of 
d/i<^yin7€i9 (1.607), taken from the Hellmic 
Jaurnalj is not so successful. We should 
infer that Mr. Leaf distrusts the new school. 
The note on dXacrreiy (12.163) is good; but 
there are several *' obsolete" explanations to 
be found in the book. 

We venture to add a few detailed criticisms 
on the notes to book 12. Li 53 cxcSov is 
translated <*in serried ranks." This seems 
very dubious, though the word is confessedly 
difficult. On 153 the rare omissson of oZai 
might have been noticed. In 213 irapcf 
surely means only *^ otherwise"; and in 222 
we incline to Mr. Monro's way of taking the 
words. On 255 Mr. Leaf corrects what seems 
to be a slip in the latter scholar — tfcXyc must 
mean ''enchanted." On 285 we would 
suggest that Ipv^-crai is not a rare middle, 
but a passive. The reference then would be 
to the smoothness of the sea in bome snow- 
storms, such as that described in URomtM 
quirU. The note of 274 ought, if we are 
not in error, to ascribe irpwrm i€<r6€ to Leo 
Meyer (Bezzenberger's Beiirdge^ i.), not to 
Mr. Monro only. The explanation of irvpyos 
in 333 and 334 as '* wall " is distinctly good. 
In 370 some little difficulty is made about the 
Kafftyvrjm^ koX oTrarpos. Surely it is said in 
the same spirit as the opening of the Egyptian 
"Tale of Two Brothers" published by M. 
Maspero in vol. iv. of '< Les Litt6ratures 
Populaires") : "There were once two brothers, 
children of one mother aud one father." The 
conjecture in 385, 6 3c (for 6 8' op') is good, 
though the MSS. evidence is weak in the 
extreme, and Mr. Leafs reading, however 
original, can hardly have stood in the fifth 
century b.c. One may add that, if SipyevTrjp 
has the digamma, the connexion with Lithua- 
nian neriif given by Mr. Wharton, after Fick, 
must fall through. Mr. Leafs reading must 
then be adopted in Iliad 16.742 and Odyssey 
12.413. The note to 421 is another example 
of an interesting "general" note. In the 
note to 433 what are " spoken works" ? and 
why is x^n^s derived from x«^p so decidedly ? 

F. jEaV££FIRIJ>. 



Road, Manchester, on the night of Thursday, 
January 20. He was engaged at his work 
at the college on the aft^noon of that day, 
apparently in good health. On his mother 
going to his room next morning, she found him 
dead. For the past ten years he had suffered 
from epileptic nts, and it is supposed he was 
suffocated while in a fit. 

Mr. Waters, who was thirty-one years of 
age, was educated at the City of London 
School, and in 1875 he obtamed an open 
scholarship in natural science, and ent^ed 
Christ's College, Cambridge. He graduated 
in 1878 (First-Class Natural Science Tripos), 
aud was immediately appointed demon- 
strator of physiology by Prof. Michael 
Foster. During the summers of 1879 and 1880, 
Mr. Waters studied under Profs. Euhne and 
Liidwig. In the summer of 1882 he was 
appointed demonstrator and assistant lecturer 
in physiology under Prof. Ghimgee. During the 
interval between the resignation of Prof. 
Gamgee and the appointment of Prof. Stirling, 
Mr. Waters undertook the management of the 
physiological department and delivered the 
lectures. To the Journal of Physiology (voL vi.) 
he contributed papers in which he gave an 
account of some researches undertaken by him 
under Prof. Liidwig, and he published in 
1884 a little manual entitled Histological 
Notes for [the Use of Medical Students (Man- 
chester : Cornish, 1884). E. P. 
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they assign a month and one of the 12 signs of the 
Bodiac (rfiv 8<^cKa C<»'(fliv). . . . And with the 
Bodiacal drole they mark out 24 stars, half of 
which they say are arranged in the north and half 
in the south.'* 

Here we have a division of the ecliptic into 30 
parts, and also into 12 parts ; and 3 groups of 
12 stars (or constellations), northern, central or 
zodiacal, and southern, the northern and 
southern groups beine numerical reduplications 
of the central. And this arran^ment, be it 
remembered, is that of the Ohaldaeans them- 
selves. There is no sumestion that the number 
12 was borrowed from Egypt. But I will not 
further enter into the question of a Euphratean 
solar zodiac until I have heard the evidence in 
support of Mr. Bertin's rather startling states 
mentsthat ''the Babylonians never made use 
of a zodiac of 12 signs,'* and that such a zodiac 
was ''devised by the Egyptians out of the 30 
Babylonian divisions.'* 

RoBEET Brown, jun. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



W. H. WATERS. 

Mb. Williah Horsoraft Waters, the senior 
demonstrator and assistant lecturer in physio- 
logy at Owens College, died very sud- 
dmhr at his residence, Elsmere, Manley 



THE BABYLONIAN ZODIAC. 

Barton* OD-Humber: Jan. 94,1887. 
Heferring to Mr. Bertin's interesting letter 
in the Academy of January 22, I understand 
his answer to Dr. Edkins's enquiry to be, that 
the Babylonians had a (lunar ?) zodiac of 30 
signs. With respect to the lunar connexion of 
the number 30, we may remembor that 

"a lunation, or synodical month, being the in- 
teiral between two oonjunotionB of the sun and 
moon, is equal to 29d., 12h., 44m. It was founded 
on the meet obyicus deterinination of the moon*8 
course, and famished the original month of the 
Greeks, which was taken. In round numbers, at 
30 days (Lewis, Astron, ofths Anexentt^ 16). 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Bertin will shortly 
publish the tablet, with text and translitera- 
tion. Meanwhile, I would call attention to the 
interestLog confirmation which it appears to 
afford of Uie important statement in IHod. ii. 
30-1, respecting Babylonian stellar arrange- 
ment. 

Diodoros, who, it is admitted, had consulted 
excellent authorities, having explained the 
Chaldaean theory of the 5 "Interpreters** 
(kpixrivus — planets), says that under or in sub- 
jection to these are marshalled rpidKoyra iurrdpas, 
o9$ xpo^ayop*6ov<ri fhu\aiovs Btoh. Surely these 
are the 30 ecliptic divisions in the tablet referred 
to by Mr. Bertin ? It has often been proposed 
to read "36" instead of " 30,** and probably 
the passage will supply an excellent instance of 
the danger of attempting to alter classical 
authorities to suit supposed necessities. It will 
be very interesting to compare the names and 
stars of these 30 divisions with the moon- 
stations of other nations. I have long felt 
certain that sooner or later a Euphratean lunar 
zodiac would be brought to light. 

Half of these 30 Chaldaean star-gods were 
above and half below the earth; hence they 
formed a circle (the ecliptic). But this arrange- 
ment could not, and did not, in the least 
prevent a further division of the ecliptic into 
a zodiac of 12 parts ; and, accordingly, Diodoros 
continues : 

«And they say that the chiefs of the difinities 
[r&if e§&if, t.#., of the 30 ' OonnselloTS ''^previously 
mentioned] are 12 in number, to each of whom 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The first number of the new monthly journal 
called the Essex Naturalist, issued by the Essex 
Field Club, under the editorship of Mr. W. 
Cole, the hon. secretary, has just been pub- 
lished. It fitly opens with a paper by Mr. 
T. Y. Holmes, the president of the dub. In 
this article he offers an explanation of the 
origin of the subsidence which occurred in 
1862 at Lexden, near Colchester. A nearly 
circular depression, at least ten feet in depth, 
was suddenly produced in gravel overlying the 
London day. Mr. Holmes regards it as having 
been formed not by a verti(^ subsidence, as 
had been previously suggested, but rather by 
a landslip, the gravel having sUdden over the 
clay towards the Eiver Colne. The last number 
of the Transactions of the Essex Fidd Club, 
issued in December, contains the presidential 
address delivered last year by Mr. Holmes. 
This deals in a comprehensive manner with the 
evidence bearing upon British ethnology, dis- 
cussing the ethnic relations of the successive 
settlers in this country, and the extent of their 
probable survival in the present population. 



PHILOLOOY NOTES. 



The opening number of the Phonetische Stu- 
dien, edited oy Prof. W. Victor, of Marburg 
University, is to appear in April. Among the 
contributors to thu new periodical are Mr. 
A. M. Bell (Washington), Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
Decent J. A. Lunddl (Upsala), M. P. Passy 
(Paris), Prof. E. Sievers (Tubingen), Dr. H. 
Sweet, Prof. M. Trautmann (Bonn), aud other 
well-known phoneticians. 

Pbof. C. de Hablez, of Louvun, has just 
published Histoire de V Empire de Kin ou Empire 
d^or, translated for the first time from the 
original Mandchu Aisin gu-run-i suduri bitJie, 
with a map. (Lou vain, pp. xvi., 288.) The 
Kin, who were Mandohus, and the ancestors of 
the present dynasty, ruled over the north of 
China from 1114 to 1231 a.d. The translation 
^as been done with great regard for accuracy, 
and is accompanied by interesting and useful 
notes. It is a worthy successor to the valuable 
and practical Manud de la langue Mandchoue : 
Ghrammaire, Anthologie et Lexique, published 
by the same scholar some time ago. (Paris, 
1884.) 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Tub English Gobthb Society (Manchesteb 
BRAifCE),—{fFednetday, January 19,) 

Aptbr the appointment of officers and committee, a 
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Miss Swanwick, and Mr. Bayard Taylor. Of these 
five Prof. Kadde alone ignored the essential import* 
aace of the second part, which he contrasted dis- 
paragingly as ** arab^ue painting" with the great 
numan tragedy of the Part 1. Thie ideal translation 
of Faust, it was insisted, must perfectly reproduce it 
in form as well as in meaning. Judged by this test 
Anster altogether broke down, for he exceeded the 
original in length by about one -seventh. In other re- 
spects ho was excellent, except in lyrical passages. 
Blackie and Martin were similarly atout seven and 
twelve per cent, in excess. The exuberant verbosity 
of the former, and the intervals of flatness which ih 
tho lattor intervene between passages of hardljr sur- 
passable effect, forbade their versions to be considered 
final. Martin's defects in detail were prindpaUy his 
frequent use of the wrong word, and his artificial 
and sometimes ambiguous inversions. Miss Swan- 
wick neither Trose so high nor descended so low as 
Martin, and her version, slightly old-fashioned in 
manner as it was, was better suited to ** unpoetical 
readers." Finally, Taylor's version was severely 
handled. His English was inferior to Miss Swan- 
wick's, and he had retained less than his four rivals 
of the poetry of the original. Nor had he invariably 
observed the canon of absolute metrical fidelity, 
which ho alone of the five proclaimed ; e.g., in the 
Women's Easter Chorus. The Soldier's Chorus was 
instanced as, like the Archangel's song, a failure in 
the hands of every translator. — At tho request of the 
chairman, Mr. McClinbock read the entire Prologue 
in Heaven from a version of his own. — In the discus- 
sion. Prof. Ward qualified the high praise given to 
Sir T. Martin's version, and defended that of Mr. 
Bayard Taylor. — Mr. H. Preisinger discussed the 
special difficulties of Famt translation, due to its 
multiplicity of styles, and read extracts from tho 
elegant, though little known, version of Lord Loveson 
Gkiwer (1823). — The members and associated of this 
branch now approach a hundred. 

KoTAL Historical Society.— (rA?o'«<f«y, Jan, tO.) 

C. A. Fyffe, Esq., in the chair. — Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing read a paper on ** Tho Attitude of England 
towards the French Revolution and Napoleon.** 
After insisting upon tho fact that this was one of the 
most critical periods in English history, he began his 
sketch with the close of the American war in 1783. 
He showed how England was gradually raised from 
a pocnr and defenceless condition of isolation in 
Europe to a position in which, for a few years, she 
was tne arbiter of its destinies. Tho policy of Pitt, 
favourable to peace, retrenchment, and reform, was 
rudely interrupted when tho minister was dragged, 
against his will, into the vortex of the Revolutionary 
war. England, the last nation to draw the swoid 
against the Revolution, was also the last to sheathe it. 
When Prussia and Austria had made peace with 
IiVance, wo still continued the war. When the short 
truce of the peace of Amiens was broken, unaffected 
by the vicissitudoe of Europe, we did not desist nntil 
we had driven Napoleon from his throne. The con- 
clusion of the peace made us undisputed masters of 
Europe. At the same time wo had ei^hausted the 
resources of the nation in the struggle, and had con- 
tracted an enormous debt If we were wrong in our 
line of policy our responsibility was very grave. 
This question he left the society to discuss.— The 

eipor was followed bv a discussion, in which Meesrs. 
yde Clarke, H. Hames, W. B. Dnffield, and others 
took part, and which was closed by a learned speech 
from the chaiiman, Mr. Fyffe. — A desire was 
expressed in the course of the evening that a collected 
edition of Pitt's Despatches should be published by 
the society. 

PuiLOLooicAL Society. — {Friday, Jan, 21.) 
A. J. Ellis, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray made his Annual Report on the progress of 
the Socioty*s Aew Engliih .Dictionary, which he is 
editing for the Oxford University Press. Part III. 
had left his hands. He hoped that all the copy for 
Part IV. would be sent to press by September next, 
so that the Part would bo put by Christmas.* The 
printing had of course begun now. Part III. con- 
tains 8,765 words, of which 5,323 are main words. 
Obsolete words are still less than 26 per cent, of the 
whole. "B '* has very few Latin and Greek words, 
but contains some of Uie oldest Teutonic ones in the 
lan^^uage, and oihen of late origin, some onomato- 
poeic^ others not attaching ^emselves to any known 



older roots. The power of word-creation has not 
died out : bato, bamboozle, bash, bun, blash, blight, 
bKzzard, blowse» bhidgeon, blutf, bog, bodge, bogus, 
boom, bosh, bother, box (a blow), &c., are of more or 
less recent birth. The etymologies of many B 
words are extremely diflicult, and still obscure, not- 
withstanding the help of the best scholars and 
specialists. There are nearly 1,500 &?-words, of 
which the 850 older and more important are treated 
separatelv, whi'e the later and occasional ones, like 
be-booted, be-muslined, &c., are put in classes with 
one quotation a-piece. But the main difficulty in 
the Dictionary work is to trace the history of tho 
development of the meanings of a word, and get 
them into logical order. ** Break " has 80 meanings. 
You have to put the mass of quotations for these into 
clasaes, then connect them, and find, as ^ou best 
can, where to fit in the sense of •* to break a com- 
mandment'* {vioktre). You sort your quotations 
into bundles on your big table, and think you are 
getting the word's pedigree right, when a new 
sense, or three or four new senses start up, which 
upset all your scheme, and you are obliged to begin 
afresh, often three or four times. Etymologies are 
nothing like the troubl-> of chains of meanings. The 
Dictionary has now 4,000,000 quotations. The 
editor ought at least to read these through, but, at 
eight hours a day, it would take him thirty years to 
do it : it is 8i),0Ck) hours' work. Of course he cannot 
do this, but must tnist other men. Then he comes 
on a word like attitude, which proves to be only 
aptitude. On turning to that, he finds no notice 
1ms been taken of the sense ** attitude." He calls 
for the slips; and among the rejected ones sees 
several of tne quotations required. So the aptitnde 
article has to be recast, and the plates altered. Again, 
the 4,000,000 quotations are both redundant and 
deficient. No article three inches long but has fresh 
searches to be made for it. Dr. Murray named all 
the Sub-editors and Readers who still continue their 
work for the Dictionary- several have been at it 
twenty years — and thanked them heartily for their 
help, without whi -h the book could not possibly be 
produced. He still wants men and women who will 
take small portions of the work just in front of 
Mr. Henry Bradley and his other assistants, so that 
all delay in hunting for quotations and working in 
fresh slips may.be saved. He also needs searchers 
for Desiderata, of which a list for Part IV. will go 
out with Pait III. The 800 copies of the last list 
found only six real workers at it ; and queries in 
Notes and Q>4er\e$ yield nothing worth having. A 
late request for later extracts from Shakspere's 
borne, a boundary — with a special caution that none 
were wanted for bourne, a brook — produced twelve 
answers to Dr. Murray, some astonished that he had 
overiooked Milton*8 "bosky bourne'* (brook), and 
others to the Editor of tho journal, but all for the 
meaning '* brook." Folk find thinking so very 
difficult. The Dictionary stafif was not properly 
organised till last October ; now that it is so, more 
rapid progress with the work may be relied on. — 
The Society's thanks were voted to Dr. Murray for 
his Report, and for his uutiiiog work at the great 
national undertaking under his control. 

Royal Asiatic— (Jfo«<Aty, Jan, 94-) 

Col. H. Yulb, president, in tho chair.— Dr. B. N. 
Cust, hon. secretary, gave a viva voce address on 
** The Languages of Oceania." Ho divided the vast 
Region into (1) Polynesia; (2) Melanesia; (3) 
Mikroneeia ; (4) Australia ; and he dealt with each 
separately. He stated the five distinct theories of 
the origin of the Polynesian race. (I) A sunk conti- 
nent ; (2) South America; (3) China and Japan; 
(4) New Zealand (autochthonous); and (5) Malaysia. 
He then passed under review each island and lang^uage 
in this region, which extends from Fiji to £4ew 
Guinea, inclusive of both. He spoke of the great 
progress that had been made towards the due com- 
prehension of those (questions, and the lingpiistic 
books published, showing that much more remained 
to bo done. In Mikronesia he alluded to the languages 
which had been studied in the Carolines, Ladrones, 
Marshall, and Gilbert Ghroups, all north of the 
Equator. Of Australia he remarked that, though 
series of languages were catalogued, the information 
suppUed was most inadequate. In Tasmania the 
last native had died ; in Australia there were still one 
hundred thousand surviving, and it was hoped that 
something might still be done with regard to this 
remnant. — An interesting discussion followed, in 



which Mr. G. Rusd^i, Mr. H. Howorth, Sir Gkorg^ 
Campbell, Mi^ Park Harrison, Prof. Terrien de La- 
couperio, and the president took part. 



FINE ART. . 

THE OLD MASTTERS AT TEE ROYAL 

ACADEMY. 

II. 

Oct of the four Van Dyoks At the Academy we 
may select for special notice the ''Anne, 
Countess of Bedford" M40), lent by Ijord 
Leconfield, from Petworth. It is a very fine 
example of the master's later and more mere- 
tricious mode — one confined to the English 
period — of depicting female lovdiness ; and it 
may, from this point of view, be classed with 
Lord Cowper*s splendid ** Rackel de BuTigny 
as Fortune " (at the GrosTenor Gallery), and 
with the ''Miftrgaret Lemon" of Hampton 
Court. It is from this manner, and not from 
the nobler and more refined style which was the 
outcome of the painter's higher nature, that 
Petitot, Lely, Kneller, and the host of lesser 
satellites and successors derived their inspira- 
rion. The ** Thomas Howard, Eari of Arundd, 
and his Grandson" (144), sent by Sir Houy 
Bedingfield, is a vastly inferior oepetition or 
copy of the Duke of Norfolk's portrait at the 
Grosvenor Gkdlery, identical in design with that 
work, but converted into a full-length by the 
dumsy addition of larffe pieces of canvas at the 
bottom and right ^& of the picture. Lord 
Normanton's "Princess Mary" (61) is oold and 
formal in conception ; but it is executed with 
the greatest care and skill, notaUy in the pale- 
blue satin of the dress, partly veiled with a 
transparent filmy material, the rendering of 
which could only ba attributed to Van Dyck 
himself. There is no reason to doubt the jus- 
tice of the attribution of Mr. Holford's most 
intwesting ** Portrait of a Lady" (74) to that 
scarce master, Comelis de Vos, a portrait- 
painter of tiie first class, who, if he wm not 
uninflueseed by the technique of Rubens, pre- 
served an entire originali^, a truthful objeo- 
tiyity of conception, such as his g^reater 
contemporary scarcely attained in that branch. 
Though the head of the lady is not the best 
preserved x>fti^ of the picture, there is an 
nrresistibly sympathetic quality in its sob^, un- 
exaffgerated truth. Jan Fyt has of late years 
macb vast strides in the estimation of coiuhm- 
seurs, and now bids fair to ooci^>y a plaoe not 
inferior to that so long ago granted to dnyden. 
The " Dog drinking" (76), contributed by Mr. 
Sellar, is an adequate specimen of his spon- 
taneous vigour of design, and of his powerfml, 
but unequal, and not very flexible, execution. 
The two small specimens of the art of David 
Teniers l^e Younger, from Dorchester House 
(101 and 110), are of first-rate quality, though 
they do not display the silvery exquisitmesi 
which marks one period of the pamter's practioe. 
The ** Boors playing at Skittles," in particular, 
shows a dose observation of humamty, a keen 
zest in the reproduction of its outwanl mani- 
festations, which by no means invariably char- 
acterise the works of this consummately skilful, 
but often perfunctory, master. 

All tiiree Bembrandts here are in the front 
rank as regards excellence, and serve to illua- 
trate three different phases of the great master's 
career. Mr. Holford's ''Martin Looten," 
signed, and dated "January 1632" (93), is 
a grave and simple work, in first-rate condition, 
like many of tiie early works of Rembrandt, 
and very nearly akin to the portraits in the 
<' Anatomical Lesson of Dr. Tulp," which dates 
from the same year. The sober truth of the 
diaracterisation is in marked contrast with the 
manner which distinguishes the noUer and more 
pathetic, if less reausticalbr faithful, delinea- 
tions of later years. The Queen's *' AdoratiMi 
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of the Man " (123), from Buckmgham Palace, 
signed, aM dated ** 16d7/' is a notable example 
of the unsurpassed pathos, the reverenti^ awe, 
which marie the master's finest religioas oon- 
ceptioiis, PraotioaUy, it is not possible to 
disouas anything farther than the central 
groap in Hob foreground, the numerous figures 
in the middle distance beuiff, or having be^me, 
so obscure that they may be said rather to be 
i m a giBed than peroeiyed. This, however, is not 
aHogether a loss, seeing tiiat one at least of the 
personages dimly visible is grotesque, and of 
inoorreot proportions. Barely, howevw, has 
the regenerator of true religious art imagined 
anythmg finer than this group, in which is 
shown tiie Infant on the knees of the 
Virgin, adored by the MagL The mysterious 
calm with which the master has here en- 
veloped the solemn act of worship is combined 
with a restrained dramatic force which thrills 
through the p^sonages and binds them together 
into one consentient whole. In some respects 
as interesting as any of the three works is Mr. 
Sellar's "Sketch of an Angel*' (83), which, 
small as are its proportions, must, we think, 
be accepted as a remarkable eiutmple of the 
peculiar genius of Bembrandt. Wltii a sin- 
gular x>ower of suggestion, the angel— of whose 
form little save the head and vaeue draperies 
are visible— is shown soarins; to the skies, with 
garment semi-luminous, and aureole composed, 
not of rays, but of globes of starlight bright- 
ness. £ven more than the consummate execu- 
tion of the head, full of force and delicacy in 
the modelling, and the mastery shown in 
suggesting the supernatural radiance of the 
figure, the suWmity of the general conception 
reveals the master himself, and forbids us to 
thiiik of skilful pupil or imitator. The sketch 
may well have been painted between the years 
1640 and 1645, for its technique has much in 
common wi^ that of the ** Woman taken in 
Adultery," painted in 1644 (National Gallery). 
It is just nossible that it may have been a first 
idea for tne soaring angel in the great picture 
of '*Manoahand his Wife," painted in 1641, 
and now at Dresden, though it is entirely 
different in pose and design m>m the shadowy 
yet clumsy figure of ihe angel in that work— 
a conception which adds nothing to one of 
Bembrandt*s greatest masterpieces. 

Though there are lew more genuine, if many 
moce violent, delights than that which may be 
obtuned from the eareftd eauunination of a fine 
coU^^on of Dutch paintings of the seventeenth 
century, there is no more £fficult or more un- 
gratef ol ta^ than to attempt the description of 
sack works, in which sympathetic truth of 
delineation combines with the most varied 
technical excellence to confer charm on sub- 
jects of limited scope and iaterest, or rather, 
perhaps, to revesd the charm latent in such 
subjects— as in everything truly and typically 
haoian — when they are approached as the 
more keenly obsOTunt among the Dutch 
masters approached them. Of three canvases 
h^e attributed to Franz Hals — one of the few 
great artists of whose work not many first-rate 
specimens exist in England — ^at least two are 
above suspicion. Neither in the *' Portrait of a 
Man" (80) nor in the ** Portrait of a Gentle- 
man" (97) is the sooty opacity of the half- 
tones and shadows compensated, as in the 
master's most characteristic works, by the 
finest touches of the swift unerring brush; 
though both works evidence the painter's keen 
enjoyment in the exhibition of exuberant life, 
in the delineation of the more animal side of a 
personality. Of the two conversation-pieces 
given to Anthoni Palamedes — a painter seen to 
unusual advantage at the exhibition held last 
autumn at Brnssds— neither is a very engaging 
speeimen of his peculiar manner ; indeed, the 
"Interior" (64), lent by Mr. Crews, has more 
tbs textazB and the manner of Pieter Oodde, a 



painter of the same school, whose works are 
nequei^y confounded witii those of Palamtedes. 

It is not obvious for what reason the un- 
usually larse ''Landsoftpe with F^ures" (67), 
from Dorchester House, is attributed to tha 
brokers Adrian and Isaac van Ostade jointly. 
It is a work of the elder and greater of the 
broken, in his earlier and crisper manner, 
showmg handting less fused and less subtle 
than is to be seen in several specimens of his 
l&tet manner in the same gallery. The land- 
scape, which is, we suppose, the part attributed 
to Isaac, has aU the solidity of Adrian, and has 
not Uie half-mechanical sparkle which marics 
the style of the younger brother. 

Th«re are few, if any, finer specimens of the 
art of Albert Cuyp in existence than Mr. Hol- 
ford's "View of Dort" (75), a work formeriy 
divided into two halves mounted in s^Mtrate 
fram^, and then strangely enough called ^Morn- 
ing" and '* Afternoon." The skill with which 
the mitigated glow of the sinking sum is made 
to penetrate m varying degree every part of the 
picture, is not more remarkable than are the 
delicate gradations by means of which there is 
given to each of the lasUy sailing boats, in the 
middle and far dist«M3e, its exact place in the 
picture. The *< Storm cff Dort (50) shows us 
the same master in a more animated and less 
usual mood, attempting with great skill, if not 
with complete success, the delineation of a 
storm on inland waters. Mr. Holfbrd's 
" Travellers halting " (56), by Karel du Jardin, 
signed, and dated 1655, is a comparatively 
emf work of that painter, of uuusuaUy fine 
quaUty, and specially remarkable as revealing 
in a marked degree the influence of Cuyp, 
which is not to be traced in the clear, -cold 
tones of his best known productions. Of quite 
the first dass are the two exquisite specimens 
of the truer and better style of Philip 
Wouvermans, from Dorchester House (100 and 
108). These reveal his best qualities of sil- 
very delicacy and charm, without the abso- 
lute conventionality, the singular lack of con- 
centration and real significance, which mar 
such pieces as the large and important 
" Departure for the Ohase^' (73), lent by the 
Duke of Wellington. Besides the above, we 
mav mention two important examples of the 
matured style of Adrian van Ostade, lent by Mr. 
Holford ; two excellent examples of that able 
follower of Van Goyen, Salomon van Buysdael ; 
a beautiful landscape of small dimensions, 
known as the "Coup de Soleil," by that 
painter's celebrated nephew, Jacob van Buys- 
dael ; and important works by Paul Potter, 
Jan and Andreas Both, and Nicholas Berckem. 

The French schools are, as usual, repre- 
sented by only three or four examples. Of 
these, the " Portrait of an Old Lady " (85), 
by Jean Baptiste Greu«e, reveals that painter 
in an tmusually favourable light. It is a 
simple, pathetic presentment of an aged 
gentlewoman, of fragile yet dignified asf^ect, 
wearing a white cap, or headdress, of peculiarly 
elaborate shape. The execution is skilful, but 
somewhat thin, and not adequate to the dignity 
of the eonception. A very characteristic and 
well-preserved specimen of Greuze's more 
popular and less worthy manner is the " Girl 
with the Dove " (86), from the same collection. 
By Jean Baptiste Pater is the very graceful, if 
not highly distinctive, " L'Escarpolette " (49). 

"Were it not for the exceptional interest 
excited by the admirably chosen and admirable 
arranged exhibition of the water-colour draw- 
ings of Turner, we should say that the English 
schools have on former occasions been far more 
brilliantly illustrated than this winter. True, 
Sir Joshua Beynolds is represented by at least 
one celebrated canvas. Lord Bothschild's '* Mrs. 
lioyd" (97); but it is a ghost, though a 
beautiful one, and, witii much of the master's 
most exquisite charm, has also much of his 



least pardonable mannerism: the drawing of 
l^e lady's figure, almost entirdy revealed by 
its eiinging drapoies, is questionable, and the 
legs in particular are certainly not in agree- 
ment with each other. Scarcely any other 
work by Sir Joshua calls for detailed notice. 
Gainsborough hardly shines forth more bril- 
liaaUy this year than his ^^reat rival, though 
he is represented by a considerable number of 
large canvases —some, originally indiiferemt 
works executed in the artist's most perfunctory 
style, others garish and blurred from over-clean- 
ing. Gainsborough, however, always lavished on 
the portraits of the members of his f suaily all his 
sympathy and all his skill. No exception to 
this rule is the beautiful '* Miss Gainsborough " 
(46). lent by Mrs. Lane, which is both finely 
modelled and spirited, with a pathetic touch 
in the vivacity of the expression which 
lends to the picture a peculiar charm. From 
the same collection is a study of two dogs — 
** Tristram and Fox" (47)— which for the 
suggestion of life, for the absolute success with 
which the canine individuality, without a touch 
of obtrusive humanity, is delineated, is only 
surpassed by tiie cdebrated " Pouieranians," 
so aeservedly admired both here, and later at 
the Grosvenor Gallery. Good in design and 
pathetic insuggesti<m is *< An Old Horse " (43), 
painted in grisaiUt, Among the larger por- 
traits, the fine, though faded, ''Anne, Countess 
of Chesterfield " (146) may be speei^ly men- 
tioned The interest of this work is concentrated 
in the finely modelled head, the expression of 
which has a reposeful quality not very usual 
in the productions of the master. Bomney is this 
year in no wise inferior to the two great lumin- 
aries of his time ; indeed, in generM, sustained 
excellence he must for once be pronounced 
superior, though it is as evident as heretofore 
that he possewed none of the exquisite and 
dangerous subtleties of technique which, 
besiaes their other great qualities, custinguished 
his rivals^ No portrait of the sehool now at 
the Academy cui be said to surpass in un- 
affected elegance and distinction the *'Anne, 
Marduoaess Towns^id " (20), from Dorchester 
House ; while the portrait of '' Lady Wright " 
(38), an elderly dame wearing a wsuking 
costume, with a huge muslin h^t, shows the 
painter in a eoinparatively unfaonliar phase, 
as more nearly a realist l^an he often v^itured 
to be, but as one capalde of expressing with ex- 
quisite and unmannered charm all the sym- 
pathetie side of such a subject. Among several 
full-length poriaraits we would single out spe- 
cially the beautiful, smiling ** Isabella, Countess 
of Glencaim " (153), in a simple black gown. 

We ought, perhaps, to have referred to 
Hogarth in his proper place. To qpeak frankly, 
there is in the exhibition nothing very eharao- 
teristic or individual from his hand. Must we 
recUly make the painter of the sprightly^ 
charming "Polly Peachum" answerable for 
the oold, spiritless and altogether uninteresting 
*' Margaret Woffington " (25) F The unusually 
large and important *' Coast Scene" (10), by 
John Sell Cotman, has a splendid strength and 
simplicity, a grandeur in certain parts of the 
design, which compd us to forgive the incom- 
pleteness and even the absolute incorrectness 
of other portions — faults, perhaps, in some 
measure attributable to the attempt of the 
painter to attain massiveness and breadth by 
an undue simplification and generalisation 
both of form said colour. As a pendant to 
this piece hangs the '* Dutch Fismng-boats " 
of Sir A. W. Callcott (17)— a work which 
respect for an eetab^shea reputation cannot 
])revent us from pronounciujg a model in 
all respects of what a sea-piece should not 
be. Sdff, if correct, in drawing, it is hard, 
laboured, and devokl of all the higher sentiment 
which such a subject should express. The 
frozen immobility of the waves, the leaden. 
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opaque colour of the whole, are some amonff 
many qualities which render the work 
thorougMy distasteful. Not less absolutely a 
failure is an ambitious work by another artist 
of high reputation — the *' Dover Backwater *' 
(28) of Samuel Prout. On the other hand, we 
have rarely seen on the walls of the Academy 
better spedmens of the unequal, but genuine 
art of William Collins than the two coast-scenes 
now shown there, of which Mr. Pender's ** Early 
Morning on the Sussex Coast ** (35) is the finer. 
Specially remarkable is the rennement of the 
atmospheric effects obtained, and the sldll — 
unusual at the time when the artist painted — 
by the aid of which he has surrounded with air 
the figures in the foreground and the charm- 
ing eroup of fishermen and boats in the- 
midd^-distance. We may mention further the 
pleasing, skilfully illuminated *\Qitl in a Shop 
of Animals" (21), by James Northcote; and 
the interesting ** Study of a Child asleep " (33), 
by Samuel Medley — revealinK an infusion of 
Beynolds tempered with Bembrandt, yet true, 
indiyidual, and pathetic. There is much that 
requires explanation in Turner's superb and, for 
the time when he painted it, somewnat unusual, 
<<Keelmen heaving in Coals by Niffht" (14), 
a work which appeared at the Boysd Academy 
in 1835. Is it in reality a night-scene, 
illuminated by the moon, less sombre than, but 
akin to, the famous ''Burial of Wilkie," of 
1842 ? And if so, how are we to account for the 
positive blue of the sky, for certain varieties of 
tint and tone, and for the manner in which the 
marvellously suggested vistas of the far dis- 
tance are indicated P Is the picture now in its 
original condition, or are any of these appa- 
rently conflicting elements due to restoration ? 
However this may be, the work has splendid 
qualities of atmospheric effect and execution, 
and is specially remarkable for a sobriety of 
conception exceptional with Turner at that 
period. Nature is here made to speak for 
herself, and not to typify chiefly a vision or 
a mood of the painter. 

If last year the water-colour drawings col- 
lected to illustrate the life-work of the master 
chiefly exemplified the glories of his maturity 
and Uie rainbow*hued, yet sad, splendours of 
his old age, we have this year an unequalled 
sequence of works of his iirst period, beginning 
with the early years of his boyhood, and con- 
tinuing year by ^ear through all those phases of 
development which were based on the austerely 
beautiful and Bathetic art of Cozens. It certainly 
reouires consiaerable powers of divination, and 
stul greater powers of will, to discover in the 
very earliest works of the boy-painter definite 
promise of the genius which was by degrees to 
unfold itself from these beginnings. But, from 
the year 1797, or thereaMuts, the full indi- 
viduality and already unsurpassed skill of the 
painter began to display themselves ior a series 
of masterpieces, such as that triumphant com- 
bination of draughtsmanship and atmospheric 
effect, " Ely Cathedral " (36) ; the *• Caernarvon 
Castle *'; the beautiful, mysterious, yet entirely 
true " Abbey Pool " (41) ; the nobly composed, 
but now faded and consequently monotonous, 
« Fonthill *'; the superbly designed *' Durham " 
of 1802. If Turner had not yet, in these early 
days, g^ppled with the endless problems of 
liffht and colour which afterwards occupied 
^n, if he was not then consciously the weird 
and splendid poet of later years, yet he never 
composed more firmly and nobly, or drew 
more skilfully, than in this first period : he never, 
perhaps, lent to his tranftoripts and creations so 
oignified an air of absolute smoerity and repose. 
Then he merely sought to interpret worthily; to 
portray nature in the natural and unforced con- 
nexion of its various aspects with kindred phases 
of human emotion. Later, in that time of con- 
stant advance and development when the painter 
broke through the limits which had confined 



him, and extended his art on every side, with 
tiie result of absolutely metamorphosing its 
technique, he seems to have been less moved 
by what he portrayed, to have taken a more 
prosaic and superficial, though, in externals, 
a more complete view of nature. Splendid 
specimens of this style are the '* Grouse 
Shooting" (49), the "Woodcock Shooting" 
(49), the **Ingleborough" (53), and above all 
the ** BonneviUe, Savoy" (67), which is, perhaps, 
in some respects the finest drawing exhibited. 
The '* Temple of Minerva, Sunium" ^60), is, in 
point of sentiment, quite unworthy of Turner — 
so cheap and theatrical, indeed, that a doubt is 
raised as to whether it can have been painted 
at first-hand from nature. As a late and very 
beautiful specimen of the second manner, 
verging on the third, may be designated the 
"Val d'Aosta" (62). There are but few 
examples here of that third manner, in which, 
tired of success on terra firma, he grappled 
with all the tremendous problems of light and 
atmospheric effect, and made the myriad hues 
of his brush serve to express those sad vast 
visions, in depicting which he used Nature 
rather as a medium to be moulded and adapted 
acoordinff as his mood, melancholy or passionate, 
swayed him, than as an external roality, the 
ultimate aim of his art it should be to reproduce 
and interpret Of this manner — of which it 
is not, however, an extreme specimen — the 
beautiful ** lUghi at Sunset " (72), very similar 
to one of those exhibited last year, is the finest 
example. Clauds Phillips. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

ANOTHER FORGED ROMAN INSCRIPTION. 
Oombe Vioarage, oear Woodstook : Jan. S2, 1887. 
It may be well to append to my letters in 
the Academy (Nov. 6, 1886, and Jan. 15, 1887) 
on the forged Boman inscription lately found 
at Blackmoorgate, on Stainmoor, in Westmore- 
land, a few words on another forged one in 
the groimds of Orchard Wyndham, a mansion 
about a mile south of WilHton, Somerset. It 
is an upright stone, 7 ft. high. It is described 
in Murray's Handbook as ** sculptured with a 
star and female head, and several Boman letters 
and numerals." The tourist learns that it is 
mentioned by Camden as in Cumberland, and 
that it was brought thence by the Wyndhams^ 
Earls of Egremont. An account of it, with an 
inaccurate copy of its inscription, is given in 
Phelps's History of Somersetshire, under the 
heading ** Boman Period." Phelps is followed 
even by Hiibner. Its spuriousness was first 
shown by Mr. W. George (On an Inscribed 
Stone at Orchard Wyndham, called * Old Mother 
Shipton^s Tomb,* with Illustrations, and an 
account of * Mother Shipton* and her 'Pro- 
phecies,* ike, W. George, Bristol, 1879). The 
genuine stone is still at EUenborough, which 
is about a mile east of Maryport, and which is, 
according to Camden, Olenacum, according to 
Horsley , Olenacum or Yirosidum. An e^^graving 
of it is in Dr. Bruce's Lapidarium SeptentrUmale. 
The spurious stone is larger, and the inscrip- 
tion, which is a very inaccurate copy, is taken 
from Gordon's Iter Sq>tentrionale (London, 
1726). J. HToskyns-Abrahall. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We are sorry to hear that the proposed 
exhibition of the works of Mr. Whistler, 
which was to have taken place this spring, in 
Suffolk Street, between the winter and the 
Bunmier exhibitions of the ''British Artists," 
has been abandoned for the present, owing 
chiefly, it is said, to the difficulty of getting 
all the desirable loans within the required time. 



The exhibition is likely, however, to take place 
next year. 

The drawings and pictures which the late 
J. H. Mole, Vice-President of the Boyal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water-Colours, left behind 
him will be sold on Tuesday, We^esday, and 
Thursday of next week by Messrs. Christie. 

Messrs. Boussod, Yaladon, & Co. will liave 
on view next week, at the GoupQ Ghdlery in 
New Bond Street, a collection of paintings by 
modem artists of the Spanish, Italian, and 
French Schools. A new picture by Mr. 
Frederick Goodall, entitled ** For of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven," will also be ex- 
hibited next week at Messrs. Tooth's in the 
Haymarket. 

Messrs. Hooarth have on view at their new 
premises in Oxford Street an interesting group 
of drawings by Turner. The most imp<Mtant of 
them—and happily likewise the most exquisite 
— ^is an evening vision of the Bigi seen from 
the further side of Lucerne, introducing in 
the foreground the covered wooden bridge 
across the Beuss and the towers of tne 
cathedral church. This is a late drawing, 
executed at a time when the work of the 
master was a pure and unalloyed poem« It is 
interesting not only for its own sake, but as 
being one and not the least faadoating of 
the several treatments which the landscape 
of the Bigi and the Lake of the Four Csntons 
received at Turner's hand. Another and much 
slighter but still very powerful Turner draw- 
ing at Messrs. Hogarth's represents what may 
be called a most dramatic sunset, seen from a 
low shore by the sea. Or is the shore that of 
the Lido and the waters those of the Lagoon F 
Anyhow it is clearly in the south that Turner 
has arrested the uncertain form and noble 
colours of the sky in the very moment of 
transmutation. ijnid the mass of common- 
place or of pretentious stuff which the picture 
seer is everywhere invited to behold, it is a 
refreshment to inspect such drawings as these, 
which came from a. true master's hand. 

The art sale season at Messrs. Sotheby's was 
continued, not very auspiciously, last week, by 
the dispersion of a vast assemblage of whi^ 
were <»lled Old Masters' Drawings, which 
had been brought together by the late Mr. 
William Bates, of Birminghaia. Such a sale 
brings Old Masters' Drawings quite into 
contempt in so far as it exerts any influence at 
all. The collection of such objects shows like- 
wise, only too conclusively, how small can have 
been Mr. Bates's claim to possess any knowledge 
or taste in the departments of art therem 
sought to be represented. The condition of 
most of the drawings was very bad ; and their 
connexion with the great masters to whom, 
** with a light heart," they were attributed, 
must have been — we venture to declare — ^in 
most cases exceedingly slight. A few authentic 
things we seemed to see, but what were they 
among so many ? The attributions oueht, we 
think, to have been made with more of timidity 
and prudence. As it was, Mr. Bates must 
have lived almost in a fool's paradise, as 
regards the quality of the art which he elected 
to surround himself. And it is worth while, we 
conceive, that we should point this out with 
much plainness of speech, for his case was, 
after all, only an exaggeration of the case 'of 
many — ^nay, of most — provincial coUectors^who, 
by pretentious accumtdations of third or fifth 
rate matter, add nothing to knowledge and do 
nothing to nourish taste. Yet it is often only 
with rare difficulty that the provincial collector 
— who has had the fewest possible opportunities 
of seeing the great things, and has often 
neglected to embrace even these— can be 
persuaded of his own helplessness, and of the 
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fatOity or miaohief of his indei)end6nt action in 
the oolleotion of what — until they are brought 
to the test of the town — he is f am to oonsiaer 
works of •* art." 



THE STAGE. 

THB PLAT AT IHB HATICAZEI. 

TflK new play at the Haymarket is a play by 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. Jones and his plays have 
been, of late, a good deal before the public. 
Hia "Noble Vagabond" at the Princess's has 
been discussed a good deal. Seyeral of the most 
inflaential critics did not greatly like it ; but 
when critics do not like an author's work, 
they are inyariably wrong. Mr. William 
Ardier — ^himself an excellent critic — ^thought 
them 80 yery wrong this time that he was moyed 
to write upon the subject to the liyeliest of 
eyening newspapers. Nor was Mr. Archer's 
long letter all that appeared in print. We 
were fayoured — as if the matter were one of 
yital Interest to us — ^with the latest bulletins 
of " the booking." Audiences were gathering 
in extent, we were told; the '' booking in 
adyance " showed signs of improyement ; nay, 
it was actually considerable — the fortunes of 
the play were conyaleficent. Then we were 
free to turn our thoughts, which had dwelt 
too anxiously, perchance, upon that theme of 
national import, the ''booking in adyance" 
at the Princess's — ^we were free to turn, then, 
in another direction, and there, behold, was 
Mr. Jones again. Mr. Jones was at the 
Haymarket Well, we haye really reason to 
belieye that at the Haymarket the booking 
in adyance is yery satisfactory, I haye, my- 
self, special reason to beUeye it, inasmuch as 
Messrs. EusseU and Bashf ord— busy with the 
booking in adyance, presumably— forgot to 
inyite me to the theatre, so that on Monday 
morning I relied upon a trusty friend to inyest 
for me, as fayourably as possible, with fear 
and trembling, the sum of exactly fiye 
shillings in a seat. What fiye shillings ob- 
tained was a chair yery high up, though 
well below the seats which Mr. Bancroft used 
to reckon so entirely desirable as a substitute 
for the old Haymarket pit. I sat there, 
resigned, not to say cheenul, and filled, at 
least, with one deep source of consolation — ^the 
public mind might be at ease about the booking 
in adyance. And then there was gradually un- 
rolled before us this ingenious, interesting play, 
which is at once so deyer a piece of stage-craft, 
and BO insuficent an example of impulse and 
of literary art. Yes, " Hard Hit" has the 
great characteristics of the best second-rate 
English playhouse work : it is effectiye for 
acting; it is insignificant as literature. 

There is a stoy skilfully contriyed, con- 
triyed only at the accustomed sacrifice of 
probability, of real vrauemhlance in the action 
and opinion of the characters. One accepts 
the improbabilities for the time being—does 
not haye time to wonder why this husband 
did not belieye rather more firmly in his 
wife, why this father did not belieye rather 
more firmly in his child, nor why, when the 
rillain of uie story was scoring tremendously 
by false behayiour, in what was seeming to 
be an interyiew with a lady alone, neither 
the lady nor the concealed husband saw for 
a moment through the acting, and knew that 
the manner was false, only because the yillain 
had concluded that he and the lady were not 



alone. Again, the stoiyis so adroitly told 
that one forgets that in a dozen dramatis 
personae there is only one new character, and 
that character new as a sketch more than as a 
portrait, in a feature more than in the whole. 
The "new character" is Tony Saxon, and 
what is new about him is hardly perhaps 
th&t, while impassioned about races, he remains 
a gentleman, and fairly mindful, except on 
one occasioo, of his duty to his child. It is 
rather that, when he has no more money left 
to bet with, he is still interested in " the 
result " : the ruUng loye of his life is strong, 
not in death, but as strong as eyer in poyerty. 
As for the other characters, we haye said that 
they are old. There is the stem but honour- 
able baronet. There is the rather weak- 
minded loFor, who is secretly a husband. 
There is the polite rogue, who aims to marry 
money, to decoy the yirtuous, to cheat his 
friends and co-directors. There is the dis- 
appointed and reyengeful young lady, who 
lends herself conyeniently as the tool of 
the polite rogue. There is the objectionable 
accomplice, whom the polite rogue thinks 
to keep at a distance, and who eyentually be- 
trays his chief. So much for the characters, 
saye, after all, that there is a small person, 
one Major Fysh, who has traces of freshness 
in him. He bottles up so many improper 
stories, and he would enjoy so much to let 
them out. As for the dudogue, it shows 
little new obseryation. The IsuQguage is neat 
and fairly crisp, it is ne^er quite the language 
of comedy, and to poetic eleyation it makes 
no claim. To discoyer the real merit of the 
piece, and the reason of its hold upon the 
audience, one comes back to the skilful stage- 
craft, to the knowledge and ingenuity that 
has enabled the author to giye to eyery actor 
his due. 

And the piece is, certainly, as a whole, 
excellently acted. There are one or two sur- 
prises in this respect. Miss Marion Terry, 
for instance, after a considerable absence from 
the stage, does with power what she has 
heretofore done chiefly with indication of 
sentiment. Perhaps, howeyer, her oppor- 
tunities are now rather greater than any she 
has hitherto enjoyed. At all eyents, the 
efiect that she produces is infinitely increased. 
Wonderfully natural and telling is the long 
record of her woes. To some people, the 
effectiye honesty of Mr. Willard as Tony 
Saxon — the undeniable reality of his per- 
formance in the part of an almost blamdess 
gentleman — will be a yet greater astonish- 
ment ; but, for myself, I had long predicted 
for Mr. Willard successes of a much more 
yaried kind than those which awaited him at 
the Princess's. His directness, his unconyen- 
tionality, his energy, and his neryous force^ 
these possessions made great things possible to 
him, and great things he is certainly on the 
borders of achieying. Mr. Beerbohm Tree is the 
polite rogue : he it is who is the successor to 
Mr. Willard in the part of the gentleman who 
does yiolence in eyening dress, and is wicked 
in immaculate attire. Mr. Tree's facial ex- 
pression in the moment of his discomfiture is 
singularly subtle and true ; and he has been 
discreet from the beginning, wholly ayoiding, 
on this occasion, the giying of xmdue promin- 
ence, of undue colour, to his part. Mr. Arthur 
Dacre plays the part that would haye been 
played at the St. James's by Mr* Kendal ; and 



he plays it with as much reality, though, 
perhaps, to the audience, less sympathetically. 
Mr. Frank Archer, who has been seen of late 
at too rare interyals, giyes truth to the auster- 
ity and high-mindedness of the impoyerished 
baronet. Mr. Henry Kemble makes quite a 
character part out of that highly improper, but 
immensely genial Major FyiSi, whom we haye 
spoken of already ; and one or two other minor 
characters among the men are perfectly well 
played. As for the other ladies, it is an 
artistic extrayagance of the first order to put 
Miss Mary Borke into the second rank. But 
the extrayagance justifies itself, for an other- 
wise repulsiye chsoraoter here exercises on one 
the influence of the handsome and the charm- 
ing ; and a quite admirable intelligence, and a 
sure instinct, enable Miss Borke to be true to 
eyery nuance of her character from the first 
moment to the last. It is a performance 
of a peculiar, quiet skill. You cannot make 
much nowadays of an attached and humorous 
maidseryant. The combination is so old ; the 
rSU so familiar. Tet Miss Lydia Cowell does 
manage to gi^e it a measure, if not of origin- 
aUty, at all eyents, of truth. 

The piece is well mounted. The chambers of 
the polite ruffian are furnished quite prettily 
with eighteenth-century furniture. And in 
the garden scene at Wandsworth, the little 
lawn of Myrtle Villa, it is quite a foreign, or a 
South-coast light that illumines that some- 
what unromantic suburb. Mr. Jones has 
idealised nothing. It remained for the scene- 
painter to ideaUse something, and what he 
selected was Wandsworth. 

Febdericx Wedhore. 



MUSIC. 

MU8I0 NOTE. 

Though we haye receiyed from Liyefpool a 
notice of ** Nordisa," the new English opera by 
Mr. P. Oorder, which was produced there for 
the first time on Wednesday, we are compelled 
by pressure on our space toreserye the publica- 
tion of it till next week. It must be sufficient 
now to congratulate the composer, and Mr. 
Carl Bosa as well, upon the success of the 
work. 
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LITERATURE. 

The CoUeeied Worhe of Dante Oabriel Rossettt. 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by William 
M. Bosaetti. In 2 toIs. (Ellis & Sorntton.) 

To speak adequately of the contents of these 
Tolomea — ^the literary achioTement of Dante 
Eoea^ti'B life — cannot be attempted here; 
hat a report to the readers of the Academy 
as to how the volumes are made up and what 
additions to Bossetti's proTiously published 
work are contained in them may hare its use. 
The editor has executed his tads with excel- 
lent judgment and with affectionate care. 
The '"Poems" of 1870 as republished with 
added pieces in 1881, and the ''Ballads and 
Sonnets" are reprinted in a new arrange- 
ment, which, under a series of groups — 
** Principal Poems," ''Misoellaneous Poems," 
" Sonnets on Pictures," and others — ^follows 
the chronological sequence of t^e author's 
writings. A table sbows the original order 
of the poems in the volumes published during 
Boesetti's life. Bossetti's third volume — ^his 
translations from Dante and the early Italian 
poets — is here reprinted horn its second form, 
« Dante and his Cirde, with the Italian Poets 
preceding him," 1874. 

The reprint of these three volumes — 
"Poems," «• Ballads and Sonnets," "Dante 
and his CSrde " — ^makes up the bulk of the 
"Collected Works." But the editor has 
brou^t together the scattered pieces in prose 
and verse which Bossetti printed or allowed 
to appear in various quarters— the Germ, the 
Athen€ieumf the Critic, the Spectator, the 
AcADBXT, and elsewhere— in all not amount- 
ing to a great deal ; and he has printed for 
tiie first time several interesting poems and 
fragments of poems, and certain prose notes 
and sketches for poems and pictures, together 
with the long narrative fragment, " Saint 
Agnes of Intercession," which may compete 
with "Hand and Soul" for the place of first 
importance among Bossetti's prose writings. 

Fnither, the editor has himself contributed 
a number of valuable notes, which help to fix 
the dates of some of Boraetti's works, and 
show how in many instances a poetical sub- 
ject hung, as it were, suspended in Bossetti's 
"eellefantastik" for years, and was taken 
down at length to be again worked on and 
perhaps completed. And last, though not 
least, a preface gives an outline of Bossetti's 
life; a sketch of his person, character, 
manner ; a notice of his principal friends ; a 
notice of the chief influenoes which came 
to him from books ; a notice of his boyish 
writings. It is evident that any one who 
cares for Dante Bossetti will desire to {KMsess 
these volumes. They will enable possessors 
of the Early Italian Poete and the Foeme of 
1870 to place these first editions, now 



becoming scarce, in an honourable retirement, 
uninvaded by the hcmds of careless borrowers 
and the dust of the more sordid shelves. 

Of the discretion and good taste of Mr. 
William Bossetti's preface one cannot well 
speak too highly. For a brother to write of 
a brother is in all cases difficult; in the 
present case peculiarly difficult. Mr. Bossetti 
has written with absolute fidelity, with 
moderation, and with due reserve. 

"Few brothers," he says, "were more con- 
stantly togetber or shared oneanother*s feelings 
and thoughts more intimately, in childhood, 
boyhood, and well on into mature manhood, 
than Dante Ch>briel and myself. I have no 
idea of limning his character here at any 
length, but will define a few of its leading 
traits. He was always and essentially of a 
dominant turn; in intellect and in tempera- 
ment a leader. He was impetuous and 
vehement, and necessarily, therefore, impatient; 
easily angered, easily appeased, although the 
embittered feelings of ms later years obscured 
this amiable quauty to some extent; constant 
and helpful as a friend where he perceived con- 
stancy to be reciprocated; free-handed and 
heedless of expenditure, whether for himself or 
for others ; in family affection warm and 
equable, and (except in relation to our mother, 
for whom he had a fondling love) not demon- 
strative. Never on stilts in matters of the 
intellect or of aspiration, but steeped in the 
sense of beauty, and loving, if not always 
practising, the good ; keenly alive also (though 
some people seem to discredit this now) to the 
laughable as well as the grave or solemn side 
of things; superstitious in grain, and anti- 
scientifio to uie marrow. Throughout his 
youth and early manhood I considered him to 
be markedly free from vanity, though certainly 
well equipped in pride ; the distinction between 
these two tendencies was less definite in his 
closing years. Extremely natural, and there- 
fore totdly unaffected in tone and manner, 
with the naturalism characteristic of Italian 
blood ; good-natured and hearty, without being 
complaisant or accommodating; reserved at 
times, yet not hauehty ; desultory enough in 
youth, diligent and persistent in inaturity; 
self-centred always, and brushing aside what- 
ever traversed lus purpose or his bent. He 
was very generally and very greatly liked by 
persons of extremely diverse character ; indeed, 
I think, it can be no exaggeration to say that 
no one ei^er disliked him. Of course, I do not 
here confound the question of liking a man's 
personality with that of approving his conduct 
out-and-out. 

** Of his manner I can perhaps convey but a 
vague impression. I have said that it was 
natimtl. It was likewise eminently easy, and 
even of the free-and-easy kind. There was a 
certain British bluffhess streaking the finely 
poised Italian suppleness and facility. ... In 
habit of body he was indolent and lounging, 
disinclined to any prescribed or trying exertion 
of any sort, and very difficult to stir out of 
his ordinary groove, yet not wanting in active 
promptitude whenever it suited his liking. He 
often seemed totally unoccupied, especially of an 
evening ; no doubt the brain was busy enough." 
Dante Bossetti travelled little. He never 
set foot in Italy. ''In boyhood he knew 
Boulogne; he was in Paris three or four 
times, and twice visited some principal cities 
of Belgium." On one of these trips to 
Paris and Belgium— that of 1849— when Mr. 
Holman Hmnt was his travelling companion, 
Bossetti employed some of his moments in the 
train in makiog certain blank-verse jottings, 
which were sent in letters to his brother, and 
are now in part made public. They are 



remarkable for the swift and keen observa- 
tion shown in them — the sharp perception 
sinking back at moments in a trance of joy. 
What follows is English landscsape : 

'' Fields mown in ridges ; and dose garden-crops 
Of the earth's increase ; and a constant sky 
Still with clear treea that let you see the wind ; 
And snatches of tht3 en^e-smoke, by fits 
Tossed to the wind against the landscape, where 
Books stooping heave their wings upon the day. 

I did not scribble more. 
Be certain, after this ; but yawned, and read, 
And nearly dozed a little, I beliefe ; 
Till, stretching up against the carriage-back, 
I was roused altogether, and looked out 
To where the pale sea brooded mormoring." 

The following ''Autumn Song" appears 
now for the first time among Bossetti's works, 
though it was published during the writer's 
lifetime as words for the music of Mr. Dann- 
reuther : 

<' Know'st thou not the fall of the leaf 

How the heart feels a languid grief 
Laid on it for a covermg. 
And how sleep seems a goodly thing 

In Autumn at the fall of the leaf P 

" And how the swift beat of the brain 

Falters because it is in vain, 

In Autumn at the fall of the leaf 
Enow'st thou not? and how the chief 

Of jojs seems— not to soffer pain P 

** Enow'tft thou not at the fall of the leaf 
How the soul feels like a dried sheaf 
Bound up at length for harresting. 
And how death seems a comely thing 
In Autuom at the fall of the leaf P " 

It is a song which Keats might have loved 
and brooded over. ' 

Among the prose writings readers who are 
not lucky enough to possess The Germ will 
eagerly turn to '* Hand and Soul," a tale written 
in the Praeraphaelite days, and a tale with a 
good moral for artists, the moral being that 
an artist need not seek for intellectualised 
moral intentions in his work, but will fulfil 
God's highest purpose by simple truth in 
manifesting, in a spirit of devout faith, the 
gift that Gfod has g^ven him. Perhaps ^' Saint 
Agnes of Intercession," which is written in a 
simpler prose style, reaches a higher imagine* 
tive levd than '* Hand and Soul." 

Here is one of the '' Sentences and Notes" 
of peculiar interest" 

*' 1866. — ^Thinking in what order I love colours, 
found the following : 

1. Pure light warm green. 

2. Deep gold-colour. 

3. Certain tints of grey. 

4. Shadowy or steel blue. 

5. Brown, with crimson tinge. 

6. Scarlet. 
Other colours (comparatively) only lovable 
according to the relations in which they are 
placed." 

Those persons who.care for Dante Bossetti's 
work will read with much satisfaction the 
last paragraph of the Preface : 

'*! may^take this opportunity of observing 
that I hope to publish at an early date a sub- 
stimtial selection from the family letters written 
by my brother, to be preceded by a Memoir 
drawn up by Mr. Theodore Watts, who will 
be able to express more freely and more im- 
partially than myself some of the thinss most 
apposite to be said about Dante Oabriel 
Bossetti." 

I am sure that Mr. William Bossetti will 
not object to my printing here some passages 
of an interesting letter of Dante Bossetti's 
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which has come into my possession. It is 
dated " Sunday, May 15, 1854." 
'<I haTO not yet read the Srd Stones of 
Venice, I believe colour to be a quite indis- 
pensable quality in the kiaheMi art, and that no 
picture ever belonged to the highest order with- 
out it, while many, by possessing it— as the 
works o! Titian— are raised certamly into the 
highest class, though not to the very highest 
grade of that class, in spite of the limited 
degree of their other great qualities. I sijip- 
pose this must be something like Buskin's 
meaning. ' Fer)iapf the only exception I should 
be indmed to ^mit exists in the works of 
Hogarth, to which X should never dare to 
assign any but the very highest place, though 
their colour is certainly not a prominent fea- 
ture in them. I must add, however, that 
Bogarth's colour is seldom other than pleasing 
to myself, and that for my own part I should 
almost ca^ him a oolourist, though not aimiDg 
at colour. On the othe^r habd, there are men 
who, merely on account of bad colour, prevent 
me from thoroughly enjoying their works, 
though full of other qualmes; for instance, 
Wilkie, or Delacroix in nearly all his works, 
though the HSmicycle is fine in colour ; Wilkie, 
from whom I would at anv time prefer a 
thoroughly good engraving---diOugh of course 
he is in no respect even within hail of Hogarth. 
Colour is the physiognomy of a picture, and, 
like the shape of the numan foreh^, it cannot 
be perfectly beautiful without proving good- 
ness and greatness. Other qualities are its life 
exercised ; but this is the body of its life, by 
which we know and Jove \t at mrst sight. . • . 

" The article which mentions my father con- 
tains I see some notice of tbe Vita Nuova 
among Dante's other works. (That article 
quotes a good deal from Cayley's Dante. Oay- 
ley is a fnend of mine, and his translation by 
far the most complete rendering of Dante 
that e^jLisis in English.) A^ better and full 
account you woula^d ip i^i article in jfaiVa 
Magazine some yeafs back. ... The article is 
called, I thipk, <* Dante and Beatrice," and is 
by Thebdore Martin, better known as 'Bon 
Gualtier.* Bather oddly the subject of my 
drawing which you have is there suggested for 
painting. For my own part I had long been 
familiar with the work, i^d been in the habit 
of designing all its subjects in di^^^nt ways 
before I met witfi that article. \ made §ome 
years ago a translation of the entire Vi^a 
Nuova, which I have by me, and shall publish 
one day, as soon as I nave leisure to' etch my 
designs from it. Thanks for thQ paper con- 
taining Buskin's admirable letter on Hunt's 
admirable picture [^' The Light of the World "]. 
I had alreaidy seen it. 

** I had an idea of an intention of the possi- 
bility of a suggestion that the lady in my 
drawing should be Gemma Donatio whom 
Dante married afterwards ; and .lor that reason 
meant to have put the Donati arms on the 
dresses of the three visitors, but oould not find 
a suitable way of doing so. The visitors are 
unnamed in the text. But I had an idea 
also of connecting the pitying lady with 
another part of t))e V* ^'t ^vC in fact the 
sketch is full of notions of my own in t^s way> 
which would only be cared about by one* to 
whom Dante was a chief study." 

Edwabb Dowdbn. 



Jh S0rvic$ of Mim : ^n Essay towards tbe 
Beligion of the Future. By Jfames tlotter 
Mor&on. (Kegan Paul, Trench, ft Oo.) 
1(9. CoTT^B ^ioBisoff mglkt appropriately We 
written on his fly-leal, in imitation of the 
famous dedication of Gt)ethe's oorrespondepce 
with Bettina, " This book is intended foy the 
weak.*^ 



It is essentially a book of spiritual assist- 
ance (for Agnosticism requires such as well 
as any more orthodox oreed) for those men 
and women whom natural endowment and 
accidental circumstances have led on to think 
and f^el in opposition to the old ways of 
thinking and feeling ; but only up to a certain 
point, where they are either tempted to 
retrace their steps or to tarry in doubt and 
uselessness. They have walked out of Chris- 
tianity — ^impelled more often by what is best 
in thm mind and heart, dissatisfaction with 
its want of logic when it attempts to satisfy 
our moral side, and its want of morality when 
it attempts to satisfy our sense of logic ; but, 
after a certain point, they find themselves in 
the mist, confr6nted with faint and perplex- 
ing tracks, and, what is worst, without a 
companion. And behind them lies a path, 
the path they haye come along, ^te ^4 oon- 
venient. 

For such souls as these llr. Cotter Morisoja 
has traced an onward road ; and, what is 
more important, he has given them a com- 

{^anipn in himself — clear-minded, gentle with 
heir weakness, ahove all, full oi respectful 
sympathy for those old beliefs which have 
suficed for the pasti but can suffice no Ipnger 
for the present. 

Mx. Morison's method of helping ^ sudi 
reluctant Agnostics or reluctant believers 
consists merely in freeing their minds from 
certain vaffuely heaped-up notions which 
form the pnncipal obstacles to spiritual pro- 
gress, and to the final vision of the new 
intellectual ai)d mpral outlpok which the 
approximately true scientific ideas of to-d^y 
aflord, in replacement of what was given by 
the very much less correct scientific ideas of 
the pa^t, which we call religious doctrine. 

These obstacles are principally two: the 
belief in the consoling character of Christian 
theology; and the belief in it? practical 
efficacy in moralising the world. As regards 
the 4n(t, few things ve more singular than 
the tenacious delusion that Christianity affords 
an outlook more consonant wiUi our desires 
for justice and happiness, an outlook, in fact, 
less pessimistic than that of what people are 
pleaded to call Agnosticism. The consolations 
qf belief are an old tl^enje ; and every un- 
^liever must recollect ati least onp attempt 
on the part of f ome gentle believing creature 
to lead him back to Christianity for the 
avowed reason that unbelief must be a condi- 
tion of spiritual anguish. The unbeliever has 
come to *bQ, in these mild, ' benevolent days, 
aji object of pity rather than of horror. 

Mr. Mon^n has shown, by a process of 
alternating evidenpe and analysis admirably 
carried through, that th^ genuine Christiafj 
has most Irequentiy — ^and by the admission of 
authorities at onoe so different and so im- 
portant as Pascal and Bunyan, Newmao and 
gpurgeon — ^led a life of the spirit as miserable 
of its sort, as full of doubt, solitude, and the 
agony of being confronted with evil, as the 
very worst hell supposed to exist within 
the mind of the disbeliever; the presence of 
Ood — which is so constantly urged as neces- 
sary to our spiritual ease — ^being, in point of 
fact, ^e preeenee of a fiend, of a king of 
darkness (Sbmpounded, even l&e the Moloch 
of old, out of those elements in nature which 
seem cruellest to man. He has shown also 
that, k order to explain logically all the 



miseries of the world, mankind has had to 
construct a system of divine government 
which is one mass of injustice and crusty, 
the very tempering of which by the sacrifloe 
of the beautiful holiness of Christ is merely 
the culminatii)g point of divine iniquity. To 
the theologians of the past, as to the pessi- 
mistic atheists of the present, one thing was 
necessarily plain: that this world was not 
constructed in a manner purely benevolent 
towards man* The Agnostic sees this also ; 
but whereas the believer is left in the horrible 
predicament of reconciling the cruelty of 
creation with the standard of all morality 
in one and the same person, the Agnostic 
separates the how thitMs ars of natore 
from the how thin^ snould he of man. 
The discrepancy, some may say, still re- 
mains ; for is not this moral man a portion 
of this immoral nature? Doubtless. But 
whereas the Agnostic need trouble himself 
no further witi^ the immorality ot nature, 
and can fix his thoughts only on the morality 
of man, the Christian is obliged, unless he 
shut his logical eyes, to fuse the two into one. 
Moreover, the contradictions in the Unknow- 
able are one thing, and the contradictions in 
one's nearest and best and most powerful 
friend are quite another ; and Ood does just 
happen to be the nearest and best and most 
powerful friend of the genuine believer. 
Thus the believer, if he be systematic and 
logical, so far from being happy in the sense 
of all-pervading goodness, must be tormented 
by a constant sense of injustice, all the worse 
that it comes from what is described to him 
as the fountain-head of all goodness. What 
consolation can there be in the belief in a 
paradise whose basement is hell ? And the 
consolation, to men like Banyan and Pascal, 
seems, indeed, to have been small. 

The second obstacle which Mr. Cotter 
Morison has attempted to remove from the 
path of the wavering thinker is the eld notion 
that Christianity is a great moral safeguard. 
He has shown — again alternating evidence and 
analysis — ^that a religion ^hich makes faith 
more important than* conduct, and preaches 
the validity of repentance where repenti^ice 
can no longer mean reparation of e^ done, 
that such a religion, although it may have 
assimilated into itself all the floating secular 
morality of various times and peoples, is, per 
se, and, if logically regarded, distinctly con- 
ducive to an immoral theory and practice of 
life. And Mr. Morison has farther shown, 
in a chapter of historical retrospect, that the 
ages of religious faith and fervour have not 
been one whit more practically moral than 
their successors; and that, so far from religion 
having moralised the lay world, it has been 
the lay world which has gradually moralised 
religion. 

The relations of man to God have gradually 
been transformed, even hi the minds of devout 
believers, into the relations of man to man. 
The practical object of Mr. Cotter Morison's 
book is to obtain the recognition, by showing 
all wavering thinkers the ineffioaoy of the 
merely religious ideal, of the fact that the 
highest spiritual life of men and women is a 
life ol duty towards mankind. To bring 
under the best cultivation all those instincts 
which have hitherto lain fallow (whra, in- 
deed, as in the case of Pascal, they have not 
brought forth crops of misery) in the pos- 
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seeaion of religion ; to secularise^ to give back 
to morally fttarving man all that has hitherto 
been irasted upon an unattainable God — this 
i« the final object of Mr. Cotter Monson's 
book ; and it would be difficult to imagine a 
nobler misaion, or a mission attempted, eo far 
as brief space will admit, in a spirit moire 
generous, more gentle and more lucid. 

I hare said that this book is a book for the 
weak. Let me explain myself more clearly. 
The weak, in such matters, are often among 
the b^t. A certain drjnens and harshness of 
nature indubitably facilitates the change from 
one creed, one moral system, to another ; but 
sach dryness and harshness is not what the 
seirice of mankind requires the most. Those 
who hanj; back in fear, who cling to the 
belief in Christ, are often the gentlest and 
most generous among u^. They are in- 
capable, perhaps, of original thought, but 
they are capable of original feeling ; and this 
feeling, this power of aspiring, and loving, 
and sacrificing, can be reclaimed fron^ coiti- 
pamtive waste to complete fruitfolness by 
giving to such minds the assistance of minds 
more logically powerful than themselves. 
They can see, but only if they are shown ; 
and once aliown, they can act. That is their 
misaibQ. 

Indeed, vbep wp think of so many beautiful 
nature? rep4erea mor^ or les§ useless by the 
Tagae religious pysticism of our day, from 
Jame9 Ifinion down to giany an unknown 
enthusiast of our acquaintance, it piust seem 
as if almost the principal use of such of us as 
possess tbegift of logical thought and enquiry 
were fe) give to tnis needy world the whole of 
thos© generous hearts. They are weak, in 
the sei)^ that the men ^jirho plough our fields 
and weave our clothes and build our houses 
are weak by the side of an army of soldiers. 
The soldiers are required to defend them, to 
render thor pacific activity pc{|8ihl6; the 
soldiers are the strong. But it is t^e weak, 
the unarmed— the farmer, the weaver, the 
mason — irho niake life possible, even for the 
soldierg. And it j« the men and women who 
fed sii4 ,iM5t wjio ijiake this wQri4 endura1)l9 
ipr all, jnala4wg tbose v^ry ones who can 
defend them from error b^re wWch tbey 
woold stharwias inevitaUy cive way. And 
thus, I would correct my stMement, and say 
that the epigraph of Mr. Cotter Uorison's 
book sbould ^ " This book is intended for the 
good" — ^for all those whpse goodness this 
p^r world so bitterly requires, entirely, 
ezclpsively, in the only possible service — ^the 
aervice of n^an. TMtiioir L^. 



£^0kHd tmi iK$ Celtic Ckurek. A History 
of Irdand from St. Patrick to the English 
Conquest in 1172. By George T. Stokes. 
(Hodder & Stonghton.) 

IConiBsiLT disclaiming for himself all credit 
as m original "investigator in the field of 
Celtic philology and antiquities. Prof. Stokes 
professes to be " simply a diligent student of 
the^ resolty skilled inquirers nave attained, 
which he, in turn, would endeavour to weave 
in^ a ecmnected uid interesting narrative.'' 
But io ^ve successfully accomplished even 
this ojgepty small tbouel^ it may appear when 
ogntrasted witb the labours of Bishop Reeves 
ao^ Itr. Hei^neesy, entitles him to high 
pr«i^ And it Is greatly to be feared that 



to very many who have been accustomed to 
regard early Irish history as the peculiar 
domain of the daemon of legend and un- 
reality this little book may come as an un- 
pleasant revelation of their ignorance and 
presumption. There is about the narrative 
an air of sobriety, which to those who know 
how thickly set it is with controversial pit- 
falls ought to prove eminently satisfactory. 
But the chief charm of the book lies in its 
graphic and picturesque descriptions, which 
can only have come from a close and personal 
acquaintance on the part of the author with 
the scenery of Ireland and the western isles 
of Scotland. Is it the story of the life of 
St. Patrick ? Here we aro brought face to 
face not with a mere myth nor with a 
wonder-working magician, but with a mis- 
sionary full of the enthusiasm of St. Paul and 
Dr. Livingtone. At one time a captive, herd- 
ing swine along the slopes of Siemish and 
among the woods of Dalaradia, anon we see 
him attacking the very centre of paganism at 
Tara, and erecting the cross amid the dying 
embers of BruidTsm. From east to west, 
from Donegal to Munster, we can trace his 
missionary steps, till at last, returning to 
Downpatnck, he laid his wearied body down 
amid the scenes of his earliest labours. There 
is a vividness about Prof. Stokes's description 
that brings us very much nearer the real man 
than we are likely to get outside the Book of 
Armagh. So, too, the lives of St. Columba 
(the founder of the brotherhood of lona and 
the bearer of the Gospel to the Picts) and 
St. Columbanus (the sturdy champion of the 
cause of purity and righteousness at the 
licentious court of Queen Brunehault) lose 
nothing, but rather gain in attractiveness by 
being stripped of their miraculous accretions, 
those pious frauds of later ages, which must 
surely sometimes have overtaxed even the 
credulity of the orthodox Montalembert. 

The chapters (or, lather, I should say the 
lectures, for Ireland ^nd the Celtic Ckureh 
originally formed a course of lectures to the 
students of Trinity College on the intiuence 
of tbe East upon the Irish Church) are specially 
interesting, not merely as regards those points 
of doctrine and ritual wherein the Church of 
Ireland differed from that of Borne, but even 
more so from the light they throw upon Irish 
architectural remains, rrof. Stokes is not 
inclined to allow popular opinion to be as 
enlightened as one would imagine it is on 
the subject of the Celtic Church in Britain 
(p. 4); but his account of the origin of 
monasticism and of the intercourse between 
Egypt and Southern Gaul on the one side, and 
between Gaul and Ireland on the other, will 
have for most of his readers all the attraction 
of novelty. His study of the monumental 
works of the Count de Yogue and Le Blant 
has in this respect been particularly fruitful ; 
though I am inclined to think he somewhat 
overestimates the value of sued evidence as 
that furnished by St. Jerome's tirade against 
Vigilantius. Driven from their homes by the 
religious persecutions of Decius and Diocletian, 
in the nuddle of the third and at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, numbers of 
Christians fled to the deserts of Syria and 
Egypt. There they not only found that 
security they sought, but a far diviner joy in 
solitary communion with the Father of their 
spirits. To subdue the flesh by painful 



lacerations, and in lonely contemplation to 
tread the thorny path — '^to clamour, mourn 
and sob, battering' ihe gates of heaven with 
stornis of prayeir' — seemed to these ardent 
and ima^inat}vp neophytes the onjy true way 
of working out their salvation. The life of 
an anchorite was the only flttipg expression of 
their devotion. Some, however, joined them- 
selves together, each with his separate cell, 
under the rule of an abbot, thus setting the 
pattern for every future monastic society. 
Gradually the practice spread into Europe 
and thence into Ireland. The Irish Church 
was essentially monastic in its foundation, 
hence no doubt its great success in those rude 
times. The air of sanctity attaching to the 
life of a recluse took strong hold of the Celtic 
imagination. And, as P/of. Stokes points 
out, there is in Sir Henry Piers's History of 
the Count J/ tPhtmeath an account of an 
enclosed anchorite living at Fore only so 
recently as 1682. 

With the introduction of the monastic 
system came also a peculiar form of ecclesi- 
astical architecture. It is, indeed, a far cry 
from Syria to Donegal Bay ; yet there, on the 
island of Innismurray, may be seen the same 
beehive-shaped cells surrounded by their 
cashel or fprtiflcation, and the same slab- 
roofed chapels as exist to-day in Central 
Syria. Many must have been the anti- 
quaries who have gazed upon those memorials 
of a bygone age — ^the round towers of Ireland 
— wondering by whom and for what purpose 
they could possibly have been erected. 
Many, too, have been the theories, some 
keenly ineenious, others wildly improbable, 
formulateu Jjy them. Prof. Stokes, however, 
wisely accepts the conclusions of Dr. Petrie, 
which, while leaving scope for further specu- 
lations regarding the peculiar omamentotion 
on some of them, no doubt in the main 
represent the truth about them. The round 
towers are not peculiar tp Ireland ; and in 
connexion with them it is interesting to 
trace the development of modem churches, 
with their cupolas and towers, out of the 
simple basilica. Here, again, '< Central Syria, 
so rich in ancient monuments of every kind, 
was the bridge, as we might call it, by which 
Greek and Roman architecture developed into 
Byzantine, and, through Byzantine, into 
Western architecture." 

No one knows better than Prof. Stokes how 
impossible it is to please everybody in tho 
matter of Irish history. To one set of 
students Ireland before the Norman Conquest 
is **as a very garden of the Lord, well 
watered, beautiful, and fair "; to another it 
is ^' as a waste and howling wilderness, the 
abode of wild savage beas^, and of wilder 
and more savage men." Koderate theories, 
like moderate men, are never very attractive. 
Yet in no other part of the book is the 
judicial tone more pronounced, the deductions 
less open to exception, than in this very 
chapter on the social life of the eighth 
century. The remarks on the Brehon law, 
brief though they be, are to the point, and 
a fair specimen of the general style of the 
book: 

''The essential principle of the Brehon law is 
this: crimes are wrongs committed by indi- 
viduals against individuals, with which the 
state has nothing to do. One man steals 
another man's cows, maims his horses, bums 
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his house, kills his wife or child. With these 
misdeeds the prince or chief has no concern, 
unless he is we person injured, and a money 
payment can compensate the injured party. 
But who is to settle the amount of compensa- 
tion ? This difficulty was solved by the insti- 
tution of Brehons, who were a hereditary class 
of judges learned in the law, to whom the 
parties engaged in litigation voluntarily sub- 
mitted themselves. But, mark this, they were 
arbitrators merely. Their jurisdiction was 
purely consensual. They had no power of tlie 
sword ; and, if either party repudiated their 
decisions, they had no resources for enforcing 
them. This was the fundamental weakness of 
the Brehon law, which lasted in Ireland in full 
force till the seventeenth century. . . . I do not 
think the student of comparative jurisprudence 
could come across a more interesting incident 
illustrating the varying genius of tribes and 
nations for political development than the very 
diverse fates which overtook the Brehon code 
in Ireland and in Iceland. The Celtic race 
clung to it. It suited their nature; it gave 
fine scope to their fighting capacities. If the 
decision suited the defendant, he submitted to 
it ; if not, he repudiated it, and fought it out 
with judge and plaintiff alike. The Teutonic 
race tried the Brehon code, found it wanting 
in all the elements of social stability, cast it 
aside, and developed one more suited to the 
wants of a commercial and civilised com- 
munity " (p. 204-5). 

Death has recently remoyed from our midst 
a scholar who was as learned in the legal 
antiquities o( Ireland as he was genial and 
kind to those who sought his assistance ; and 
Prof. Stokes does well to refer to the careful 
summary of the Brehon laws by the late Sir 
Samuel Ferguson in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica as a *' convenient ritume of the whole 
subject." 

it is impossible within the space at my 
disposal to do more than call attention to the 
general reliableness of Prof. Stokes's account 
of the invasions and settlements by the Danes 
in Ireland, forming as it does a pleasant 
supplement to Prof. Freeman's narrative of the 
Danes in England in his Old English History. 
Cormac of Cashel and Brian Bora ought 
certainly to become something more than tiie 
mere names it is to be feared they are even 
to those professedly acquainted with the 
history of these islands. Surely, however, 
Prof. Stokes makes a mistake when he speaks 
of Oliver Cromwell sticking fast with his 
artillery in a bog in the neighbourhood of 
Killaloe on his way to attack Limerick? 
(p. 297). I am oertunly not aware that 
Cromwell was ever so near Limerick, nor, in 
fact, any nearer than Cahir. Can he mean 
Henry Cromwell, who, having effected a junc- 
tion with Lord Broghill, succeeded in inflict- 
iDg a defeat upon Lord Inchiquin in the 
neighbourhood of Limerick about the same 
time that Oliver was at Kilkenny ? 

And this leads me to remark upon Prof. 
Stokes's habit of illustrating his subject 
by reference to present events. For ex- 
ample, in speaking of the principle of 
the Brehon law, he finds a parallel between 
it and our modem coercion acts; and, 
again, in desciibiog the conflict between 
Eoman and Celtic Christianity, which ter- 
minated in the Synod of Whitby, he com- 
pares it to the movement going on in Asia by 
which England and Eussia are daily being 
brought into closer contact with each other. 
Such illustrations are very open to misinter- 



pretation; and it is well occasionally to 
remind oarselves of Eanke's dictum that 
« momentary resemblances often mislead the 
politician who seeks a sure foothold in the 
past, as well as the historian who seeks it in 
the present." It is fortunate that Prof. 
Stokes has added in a note the original of the 
sentence he quotes from Prosper, for otherwise 
his translation of it was liable to be mis- 
understood. 

But these faults are of a nature so 
venial that were it not for the general 
excellence of the book, they would hardly be 
worth mentioning. And it is sincerely to be 
hoped that Prof. Stokes may be able to follow 
out his project of continuing his history ui 
the Irish Church down to the time of the 
Eeformation, and that he may carry with him 
into that even more difficult and less-known 
region of Irish history the same spirit of 
impartiality and sympathy with the past 
with which he has been animated in the 
present work. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to 
direct attention to Mr. Hennessy's opinion 
(p. 18) that the Attacotti — so perplexing to 
historian and philologist alik^— were the same 
as the Soots, and that the word is oody a 
Latinised form of the Celtic AitecUmtha^ 
signifying ''peasants." E. Duitlop. 



Persia and the Persians. By S. G. W. Ben- 
jamin, lately Minister of the United States 
to Persia. (John Murray.) 
Mb. Bevjahiit has no admiration for ''the 
practice of the diplomatic service of the United 
States," which, at the end of a residence in 
Persia of only two years and a half, dismissed 
him to private life " with the accession of the 
Democratic party to power." For us, the 
system has produced Mr. Benjamin's book, 
abounding with observations such as no offi- 
cial would venture to publish. He is as frank 
in comparison of Teheran with*Washinffton as 
in narratives concerning the Shah's family. 
His Majesty's ministers, says Mr. Benjamin, 
"are expected to add to their revenues by 
practising the gift system." " The Shah also 
avails himself of the custom of selling office to 
the highest bidder, and thus adds very mate- 
rially to his income." On the whole, Mr. 
Benjamin, who appears to have been " living 
in the Levant in early life," inclines to think 
the Persian system quite as good, if not better, 
than that of the United States. At all events, 
" there is little to choose between Uie two so 
far as the country at large is concerned — 
which would perhaps be less likely to suffer 
from the Persian system than from ours." 

' Mr. Benjamin has seen but little of Persia. 
He entered it by the usual way at Enzeli, 
upon the Caspian, and does not appear even to 
have passed so far south as Ispahan. But 
he made good use of his official and other 
opportunities in and around Teheran, and his 
book includes much useful information con- 
cerning Persia which is not to be met with ia 
the works of tourists. His best chapters — 
those on the " Arts," " The Eeligious and 
Philosophical Sects," and the "Passion Play 
of Persia" — contain matter of much interest. 
His politioal judgments are, to say the least, 
peculiar. We are less disposed to criticise 
his English spelling of Persian words, because, 
while almost every traveller has "notions" 



on the subject, the controversy is unioipor- 
tant. Our only difficulty is that Mr. 
Benjamin challenges remark by stating in 
his preface that this is "a feature to which 
the author has given special attention." We 
are bound, in these circumstances, to say that 
the designation of the subterranean aqaeiacis 
of Persia as " connaughts," cannot piss un- 
noticed, and that we have met with ni 
rendering of the Mahdi's title which we d > 
not like better than Mr. Ben]amin*5 
"Machdee." 

Considering the office of the writer ani 
the large space he devotes to politics, it 
is important to settle the question of his 
j tigment. Every one reading of a strange 
country likes to know something of his 
guide, and we will allow Mr. Benjamin 
to introduce himself so far as possible. He 
believes that the Shah directed the murder of 
Mirsa Taghy, "one of the few great and 
good men of modem Persia," as no doubt he 
did; that a few days before his second 
journey to Europe, twelve soldiers, whose 
guilt was very doubtful, were strangled in his 
presence without trial or even examination. 
Mr. Benjamin has no more doubt than we 
have that the second man in Persia — the 
Zil-i-Sultan, eldest son of the Shah, and 
virtual ruler of all the southern empire, from 
Ispahan to the Oult-^lately invited the most 
powerful of the Bachtiaree chiefs to visit him, 
and then violated the duties of hospitality by 
ordering the assassination of his guest ; bathe 
thinks " it may be granted that our political 
system is of a more elevated character than 
that of Persia." He records that when a 
merchant of Ispahan complained to the Shah 
of his son's extortion, and obtained an 
Imperial letter directing restitution, the Zil- 
i-Sultan mocked him saying : 

" 'Ha! you thought to frighten your ^rinoe by 
reporting me to the Shah ! You are, mdeed, a 
brave man. I little thought you a man of snoh 
courage. So brave a man as you must indeed, 
have a brave heart—a large heart ! I most see 
vour heart and learn oourage from you ! ' Then, 
in a loudw tone, the prince cried to his servants, 
'Takeout his heart' The menials sdzed upon 
the thunder-stricken merchant, out him open 
on the spot, and tearing out his heart presented 
it on a msh to the prince.'' 

Mr. Benjamin, who is in some things more 
Persian than the Ispahanees, thinks '' it maj 
have been necessary to show his subjects his 
own authority. It cannot be questioned that 
he acted in bad taste in selecting such a 
method for venting his spite." Mr. Benjamin 



thinks it was 'bad form" in the Prince 
Oovemor of Ispahan to cut out a merchant's 
heart beoause he sought the aid of his 
sovereign against extortion, especially "as 
physical punishment is now going out of 
fashion." He finds the religious fanaticism 
of Persia such that in 1884-85 his country- 
men, the admirable American missionaries m 
North Persia, were in much danger of being 
massacred, and he was obliged to telegraph an 
order to close their services and schools in 
Tabreez. He avers that during his stay "many 
of the foreigners in Teheran lived under con- 
stant apprehension of a rising that would 
cause the massacre of all Christians in Persia.' 
He condemns " the habitual dishonesty of the 
Persian servant." He says of the peasant— 
that is of the main body of the population— 
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that if he produced upon land '' so ricli that 
it easily produces enough to meet his humble 
wants" anj *'more it would be simply to 
render him the victim of extortion." Yet he 
tells ns of Persia that 

" her people are as happy as the average of 
other people, and she continues to show great 
recuperative vitality, while a country like 
Engiaad, with a liberal constitutional govern- 
ment, shows sisns of decay within less than 
1,000 years ; and the political comiption in our 
own country has reached such sigantio dimen- 
sions as to create in the minds ox our wisest and 
most patriotic citizens an intense conviction of 
the absolute necessity of a speedy and radical 
correction of the evil." 

Although Mr. Benjamin has so poor an opinion 
of our country and of his own, he does not 
undervalue the office in which he served; 
snd, though up to the time of his arrival the 
fonctions of the United States Legation in 
Persia were performed without difficulty^ and as 
matter of courtei^ by the British minister, 
he has no doubt that it is <' one of the most 
laborious offices in the gift of the United 
SUtes." 

We have allowed Mr. Benjamin to display 
himself freely, and it is not unlikely that his 
work would suffer unduly if we thus left the 
exposition with himself. The Persian servants 
are not quite so generally dishonest as he 
suggests, or it would not have been possible 
for more venturesome travellers than Mr 
Benjamin to have passed all through the 
empire without making much complaint. His 
work is interspersed with much interesting 
and trustwmthy information. The Dlustra- 
tions are true and highly interesting ; and it 
must be said that Mr. B^jamin has exhibited 
industry in gathering nis bast materials 
which IS very rare in the diplomatic atmo- 
•phcm (rf Tdieran. The work might, perhaps, 
be received with more gratitude if he were 
not so fond of proclaiming the shortcomings 
of his late employers ana of their mother 
coontry. Abibub Abnold. 
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A iSon ofSaga/r. By Hall Caine. In 3 vols. 

(Chstto & ^K^dus.) 
TU Old BouM at Sandwich. By Joseph 

Vatton. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Bmdietus. By the Author * of «Estelle." 
In 2 vols. (Bell.) 

Unek Max. By Bosa Nouchette Carey. In 
3 vols. (Benttey.) 

An BnihuiUut. By Caroline Fothergill. lu 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Fvr Lw€ or Gold. By Mrs. Henry Arnold. 
In 2 vols. (Sonnenschein ) 

M&. Hall Caikx has himself prefixed a 
critical analysis to his new story, explaining 
the underlying motive of the plot and the 
parts intended to be played by the leading 
characters. But, although he has thus set 
out clearly enough the conception he had 
fnmed previously to beginning the actual 
work of composition, the fdct remains that 
the book itsdf would not supplv the clue 
ereo to an acute and attentive reader. There 
is strength in it, and there are some note- 
worthy passages and forcible situations ; but 
it falls considerably short of the l^Tpl reached 



in The Shadow of a Orime alike in freshness, 
sustained vigour, and consistent evolution of 
plot. The strength which is undoubtedly 
visible is rather that of a fever-patient than 
of an athlete. The leading character is not so 
presented as to live for the reader, nor^et to 
be consistent with the idea disclosed in the 
preface. The story is confused in some parts, 
and impossible in others. The scene is laid 
chiefly in Cumbcorland, and partly in or near 
London ; and the narrative is mainly concerned 
with the fortunes of two brothers, Paul and 
Hugh Eitson, sons of a well-to-do ''states- 
man" of the dales. Both are men of strong 
passions and tenacious will ; while Hugh, the 
younger of the two, is also envious and 
vindictive. Jealous of his brother, not only 
as the heir and the favourite, bat also as the 
successful suitor of Oreta Lowther, a beautiful 
and wealthy girl in their neighbourhood, he 
plots against him, and comes upon a secret 
which he thinks will secure his revenge. 
He discovers that their mother, before her 
marriage with their father, had contracted an 
invalid marriage with another person, since 
dead, by whom she had a son ; and the dates 
point to this son being Paul Bitson. But the 
girl to whom Paul is engaged is the daughter 
of Mrs. Kitson's seducer, and thus, if the 
facts be as supposed, Paul's half-sister. 
Hugh, failing in an attempt to transfer 
Qreta's affections to himself, and finding that 
she disregards the hints he throws out of an 
impassable barrier between her and Paul, 
plans the revenge of permitting them to 
marry, and then disclosing their relation- 
ship. This he actually does so far as Paul is 
concerned, though Oreta is not informed of 
the state of the case. All the time, the real 
half-brother of ^ Ghreta, Mrs. Eitson^s illegiti- 
mate son, is quite another person, brought up 
as her own son by a Mrs. Drayton, an inn- 
keeper at Hendon, who had been kind to his 
mother in her trouble. He is a bad lot — 
drunkard, gambler, rough — and he bears a 
likeness to Paul Bitson as close as if they 
were twins. Hugh is not long in discovering 
the true state of the case, and thus learns 
that he was in error about Paul, who is his 
lawful dder brother, and not a base-bom 
intruder. But that only induces him to 
alter his plot; and he contrives to drug Paul 
when very ill, to strip him of his clothes, 
and to dress him in those of his bastard half- 
brother, for whom the police are looking to 
arrest him for felony. The trick succeeds ; 
and though Paul pleads mistaken identity, 
and is supported by the evidence of a witness 
who saw the whole proceeding, yet she is 
discredited, partiy because, having lost her 
sight for the time, she cannot swear to faces, 
and partly because she is thought to be the 
mistress of the accused, and to be perjuring 
herself to save him, so that he is sentenced to 
penal servitude. Meanwhile, the impostor 
goes to Cumberland, instals himself in Paul 
Ritson's place, and requires Oreta to acknow- 
ledge him as her husband, and to live with 
him. She denies his claim, and is supported 
by the old clergyman who married her to 
Paul, and determines to put the matter to the 
arbitrament of the law, by bringing an action 
of ejectment against the pretender. Suddenly, 
however, Hugh Bitson tires of his plot and 
revenge, acknowledges his crime against his 
brother to tb9 9ome Secretary, and obtains 



his conditional release from prison. When 
the trial comes on, witnesses swear to the 
identity of the pretender, who had in fact 
been a visitor to Cumberland on various oc- 
casions before, and had been mistaken for his 
brother ; while Greta is supposed to deny the 
facts simply because she is tired of the bargain 
she had made in marrying him. But when 
the case seems lost, Paul Eitson and Hugh 
both appear in court, along with their mother 
and with the woman who had mothered the 
impostor ; and on Hugh again charging him- 
self with the artifice which threw Paul into 
prison, the suit is at once decided. Soon 
after, Hugh dies, rather worn out with the 
conflict of passions than by any specific 
disease, and so the story ends. Mr. Caine 
tells us that one of his objects was to 
show how harshly the law of bastardy 
works ; but it is impossible to see how he 
does show it, though the particular law 
which he uses as the cause of merely technical 
illegitimacy — now repealed — was, doubtless, 
bad enough. Kor is any adequate account 
given of Hugh Bitson's cluuige of mind. It 
is not repentance ; it is not exactly remorse ; 
it is not that he is tired of it all, and wants a 
change of some kind. The reader is left to 
seek a solution which the author does not 
give, though he believes himself to have done 
so. And the law is deplorable ; indeed, there 
are incurable legal flaws in two placeii, 
which even a layman ought to have escaped. 
No witnesses from Cumberland are subpoenaed 
in support of the plea of mistaken identity 
set op by Paul Bitson at his trial ; no exami- 
nation of the witnesses in the second trial 
goes back beyond a few months previous, 
whereas if the pretended Paul Eitson had been 
asked about matters occurring several years 
before, and known to others present, his case 
must have broken down at once. Such over- 
sights are fatal to the consistency and proba- 
bUity.of the plot; and there are scarcely 
amends made bv the local colour, which was 
so noticeable a feature in Mr. Caine*s former 
book, but which is far less racy and vivid 
here. 

The Old Home at Sandwich is a sensational 
story of some merit, though a little roughly 
put together. A stray tourist sees a dis- 
mantled house in the old Cinque Port, and 
gets into talk with a clergyman, who tells 
him its story so far, that an artist and his 
pretty young wife had lived there, and had 
two children. A rejected suitor of the wife 
turns up again, lures the husband gradually 
into drunken habits, seduces the wife, elopes 
with her, carries off the girl-child, and is 
under strong suspicion of murdering the hus- 
band, who is found drowned with marks of 
bruises which might be either the result of 
accident or of design. The victim's littie son, 
on the acquittal of the accused in virtue of 
an alibi, vows revenge for his father's death, 
and not very long after disappears. The 
tourist has become engaged to the dead man's 
daughter, who knows nothing of her own 
story, and is living with her stepfather. In 
order to make money enough to marry, he 
starts for America; and there, after some 
vicissitudes, he falls in with her brother, who, 
under a feigned name, is '* boss " of a mining 
camp in Colorado, and very wealthy. They 
become friends and partners, and return to 
England, where tl\e old score against the 
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criminal of bo many years previous is paid off, 
and all else ends well. The greater part of 
the book, however, is taken up with the 
American Bcenes. And though Ur. Hatton has 
the disadvantage of coming after so capa))le 
an artist and experienced an observer as Mr. 
Bret Horte in depicting the humours of a 
mining community, nevertheless he has ac- 
quitted himself creditably, and made this part 
of his story very readable, while he displays 
a touching familiarity with the whole intri- 
cate terminology of poker which proves first- 
hand knowledge. 

Benedictus is not only by the author of 
Edelle^ but is a continuation of that pleasant 
fitory, reintroducing several of its characters. 
This, while probably due to the affection 
often felt by authors for the children of 
their own imagination, is scarcely convenient 
to the readers, many of whom have in all 
probability not Bceli the earlier book ; while, 
as it appeared nine yeats ago, and was deli- 
cate and graceful rather l^an powerful in 
treatment, even those who did read it are not 
likely to have its incidents and thoughts 
sufficiently fresh in their memories to be able 
to take up the thread anew with ease and 
pleasure. As before, it is a picture of Jewish 
life in England, but is not at all so good a 
book as its precursor, either in respect of the 
information it contains — for the promise 
which the opening holds forth is not fulfilled 
— or of its literary style. If it were not that 
the sequence of events proves otherwise, a 
leader ignorant of the relative dates might 
reasonably account this the earlier work of 
the two, for it is cruder in conception and 
execution, and suggests an immaturity from 
which Estelle was free. And as of the prose, 
so of the occasional scraps of verse inter- 
calated. They are rest)ectable, but have less 
lyrical character and less poetry of thought 
than those previously made public. The hero 
of the book, a Roumanian Jew, is conven- 
tional, and produces no very definite impres- 
sion ; while the heroine (if that be not Estelle, 
as some may take it) is an Austrian Jewess 
domiciled in England, of great beauty, but no 
other remarkable quality, though she has a 
taste for asceticism and philanthropy, difficult 
to satisfy under the conditions of her luxuri- 
ous and guarded life. There are possibilities 
in the book that make it a matter Of sincere 
regret that it should Hot matk progress, but 
rather declension, from former achievement ; 
but a candid reviewer may not repeat the 
commendations which Estelle deserved and 
obtained. 

Uncle Max is not the hero of the story 
which bears his name. In fact it has no 
hero, but a heroine, Uncle Max's niece, the 
narrator of the tale. He is a young and good- 
looking country rector, only a couple of years 
senior to his niece. She is a young woman 
with a taste for nursing and a dislike to 
fashionable life, who betakes herself to his 
parish and becomes a sort of deaconess and 
parish nurse there. The local squire is a 
physician too, but attends to the poor only, 
leaving the well-to-do to the professional 
doctor of the neighbourhood. The new nurse 
begins with a strong dislike to him (he is a 
sort of far-away copy of Rochester in Jane 
Eyre), but gets on better after a time. His 
household consists of two sisters and a lady 



cpusin, the latter of whom is the evil genius 
of the fanuly, having sown dissension between 
the brother and sisters, driven away a younger 
brother under the cloud of a double crime, 
and stepped in between the parties in no 
f e wer than three love-affairs. Oiles Hamilton, 
her cousin, believes in her entirely, and 
makes her virtual mistress of his house, to 
the displacement of his elder sister; Uncle 
Max bcdieves in her also, and allows her to 
upset his most cherished plans. It is the 
niece who detects, unmasks, and finally de- 
feats her, and puts everything straight which 
she had pulled crooked. The merits of the 
story are a pleasantly flowing narrative, some 
skill in working out the machinations of the 
intriguing cousin, and the absence of any such 
tendency to make the heroine prove herself a 
female prig as deforms Bleak Howe. It has 
faults of construction and probability, and is 
not quite so tellingly put together as one or 
two of Miss Carey's former books, but it 
fairly passes muster in its class. 

It is not easy to say where the enthusiasm 
comes in as one teads An Enthuiiaet The 
story is a novel of character, not of incident ; 
and the leading character is a highly dis- 
agreeable one, conceived and presented with 
some vigour, but hardly winning credence 
more than conciliating esteem. Marilya 
Gbldengay, daughter of the penniless younger 
son of an English county funily, by an equally 
penniless Polish countess, has the gifts of un- 
usual beauty and still more unusual brains ; 
but she has no tincture of moral setise or con- 
science, and is as devoid of a soul fU a Huldfa- 
woman. She first appears as the wurd of a 
widowed English gentleman living in Cum- 
berland, whose affection she has concentrated 
on herself, to the ousting of his t#o daughtel^. 
She lures to herself ^e stlitor of the elder 
of these, for whom she doB^ noi care in 
the least; and that not from coquetry, but 
from a cold-blooded desire td make a 
literary study of his emotioxis. He has 
accidentally been present at a clandestine 
marriage some years befol^e, where she was 
the bride, and tiixes her with the fact, 
threatening its disclosure ; btit she contrives 
to silence him. Later on her guardian dies, 
leaving her co-heiress with his own daughters; 
and she goes into the '^orld to earn h^ living 
as a novelist, and publishes one book of great 
promise. In the Northern city where she 
lives a literary man falls in love with her, 
and acts as her intermediary In t>ublishing 
matters. She achieves a gteat success, and is 
on the high road to fortune as well as fttme, 
when her friend asks her to marry him. She 
tells him that thete is an impassible obstacle 
in the way; but Somewhat latel*, when he 
has caught his death of consumption by ex- 
posure incurred on her acoount, and is given 
only two years' lease of life by the doctors, 
she consents to marry him, though oaring for 
him merely as a iriend, and deliberately 
commits bigamy on the chance of his djing 
before the return of either her husband ot 
of the other man who knows her secret. 
Both of them do return within the time — the 
husband under a feigned nabie^tod both 
become visitors at her house, where husband 
the first grows into close friendship with hus- 
band the second. The discarded suitor of the 
older period trie! to utilise his secret again, 
but is baffied for a time; and he writes out to 



New Zealand to warn the very man whom he 
meets constantly at home, but whose identLtf 
is unknown, to him, ot the way liis wue 
behaves. Of course the letter comes back to 

angland tor delivery there, and is shown to 
[arilya by W aboommodating husbuid; 
whereupon ske jeers its writer with his 
failure. In a fury he tells her storv to all 
Billford ; and one resident, tjii^re, the very 
woman whose lover Marilra had stolen earlier 
in the nairtative, makes her way in to hus- 
band the second's stck-rooin during Marilya's 
absence, imd tells him the ^hole rtoty; 
wliereupon he dies ot the shock, leaving his 
quasi-widow heiress to great wealth, which 
he had recently inhoHted. Kusband number 
one fiMt vindieates his wife's condiict befbre 
all the company who had heard the ^harfe 
ag^nst her, and protest to bsUibUsh the 
legality ot her second marriage on the ground 
ot his own Ions absence and silehce, then 
takes hiniselt off fo^ a yeat, at the ttid of 
whioh he and his wife— irho haft gbt to hw^ 
him at laM, though Hie did hot Idte him 
when, as a mere child» she married him — 
come togethet ftgldn. It i& just barely con- 
ceivable that a woman with no mon ethical 
sense than Marilya is accorded might do what 
is described, though her self-seeking shre#d- 
nel9 ought to keep her out ot the ^rils into 
which a vein of recklessness impels her ; bat 
that a capable, Atrong-lvllled, high-spitited 
gentleman such as hosband the flnt is anp- 
posed to be cbuld calmly licquiesce ih his and 
her fthime, or put up witn he^ afterwards, 
thid i^ not within the limits ot reasonable 
literarjr probibility. The morality irf the 
present day, even at its wo)*st, is not tblerant 
of arrangements like that between Cato of 
Utica, Marcia, &nd Hortensius, of which this 
is in some respects a counterpart. And, as 
already temafked, one does not dee wblbte the 
enthusiasm comes in, though there is a sdfiAi 
readiness on the heroine's part to sacridoe 
otheir people to su^plv copy for her novels, 
which may perhaps be a form of artistic 
enthusiasm. 

Far Love or Gold is a society novel whose 
heroin^ is like that of thb prec^iiig story, 
in having great beauty and n6 principle. 8he 
lives in a small village, in a dreary fashion, 
under tjie guardianship of a severe aunt of 
narrow means and narrower mind, and is con- 
sumed with a thirst for rionei luxury, and 
amusement. The younger brother ot a 
worthy peer, come down with a tH&nd to 
fish, sees her, falls deeply in love, khd resolves 
to marry her, though he il three-paftd en- 
gaged to a girl of much higher qualities, 
clever, prettv, accomplished, wefdthv^ and as 
good as gold. He overcomes all objections, 
actually enlisting the services of the cirl he 
has thtown over tb t>lead hid cause with his 
m#ther ; and the young lady is invited on a 
visit to the f atnily deat, Where her great bteuty 
and quiet self-possession ensute her a triumph, 
even with h^t future mother-in-law, though 
she is disliked and suspected by two shrewd 
women nearer her own age. When she learns 
the difference betw^n the elder don'd fttty 
thousand per annum &nd her betrothed's 
four, and sees the family diatnbndd, the det&- 
mines to angle tor the bigger fish, imd Con- 
trives to make the peer elope with her jiilt 
before the day fixed for her marriage with hii 
brother. The latter joins hia regiment on 
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foreign senrice ior a Tear, and theli returns to 
marry tbe girl he had thro^ over before. 
The subordiiiate cbara(st^8 ft&d iflddents are 
ligbtl^ and clfererljr sketched, so that the 
book 18 a Tery good one, ol Its type. But it 
may be as well to hint that a cordon-hku is 
not a man-coolc, ajid that tSlrton girls (at any 
rate, such as try for tbe Classical Tripos) do 
not speak of the olloipollot. 

BlCHlBn F. LlTTtSnALE. 



RECENT THEOLOGY. 



Si. Austin and his Place in the Hiitory of 
Christian 2 houghi. By W, Canmngham. The 
fixilfiean Lectures, 1685. (Cambridge: tTDiver- 
aity Press.) The Hnlsean lecturer has been 
miforhmate both in his choice of a subject and 
in its treatment. As to the first, the theme 
has much ampler dimensions lor its due ex- 
pansion than $6 was able to allow ; and it is 
one which has been discussed so f ally and so 
often that little if any novelty can be imparted 
to it. Augustin's ** Place in the History of 
Christian Thought " has long been determined. 
As a rule he is *'t>laced," according to the 
thecdogioal prepossessions^ of those who thus 
locaHse him, oh the highest pinnacle of 
ecclesiastical excellence, or at, a considerably 
lower levels when estimated from a merely 
humane, ethical, or Christian standpoint. Mr. 
Cunningham's seems to be mainly the ecclesias- 
tical standard, and we have as a restdt the usual 
indiscriminate eulo^. Thus, we are assured 
thai " he towers as A master of Christian 
thought above all who have followed him in 
Western Christendom*' (p. 4). He is the 
greatest example of a Christian philosopher 
(p. 8), &c. Kot a word is said of his intoler- 
ance, his domineering spirit, his extreme 
ecdesiastidsm, his iiarrow dogmatism durifag 
the episooMd pett of his life — defects now fully 
admitted by the more learned and ingenuous 
among Bomanists themselves. The under- 
lying impulse in Mr. Cunningham's presenta- 
tion of mm seems to be the wish to consider 
him as the Patristic standard of Anfflioan 
theology. A, similar desire prompted the 
leaders of the Tractarian school in their undue 
stress on his writings ; but it is now acknow- 
ledged by all who xnow Augustin and the real 
needs of our English theolo^ that the wish is 
at once preposterous and mischievous. But 
bearing the fact in mind will help io explain 
Mr. Cunningham's standpoint. He tries to 
ignore, or at least to minimise, the non- 
AngUcan elements in Augustin's doctrine. 
However natural such an atteilipt. the outcome 
is inevitable — an unfair presentation of his 
teaching. To take a single instance. Angus- 
tin's morbid view of human depravity is one of 
the very foundations of his dogmatic teaching. 
It is as iinpossible to mistake it as to avoid on 
rational principled its moiistrous issues. All 
that Calrm did was to reproduce the dogma in 
its naked hideousness. When, therefore, Mr. 
v>ttliningham sets himself to prove that there 
was a diffsrence between Augustin's view of the 
subject and tiiat of his greatest disciple, he 
meraly speculates on his readers' ignorance of 
the Bishop of Sippo's works. Witn a similar 
animus Mr. Cunningham gives an im-Augus- 
tinian exposition of his opinions on the 
freedom of the will. In order to separate his 
views ^m Calvin's, he expounds Augustin's 
doctrine as though it implied only a subjective 
limitation of himian poi^er. He says : 

'* When ire go furthei: to aak. Whv is not [mani 
fiee to do as he likes P we find the answer of 
& Anstln is veri dilferent to [tie] that of CalHn. 
Hm is liot hee to do good if he Ukeli, becatise he is 
eUated 1^ tot dfid blinded by pas^dn, because 
hisl«SQlttebilfi#eak: hecannotdo the good he 
WQQkL dooh is the plain matter of fact. Calyiny 



on the other hand, holds that man is not free to 
do good if he likes, because his course has been 
determined for him by the arbitrary decree of an 
omnipotent power" (p. 105). 

In truth, however, there is no such dissimi- 
larity between Auanistine and Calvin. What 
the former contends for is briefly this : Free 
will is dependent on Gbd's grac^; hut Ood's 
grace is bestowed, from our human standpoint, 
arbitrarily. Sindlarly man's free will cannot 
exist apflurt from God's foreknowledge; but 
then Gk>d's foreknowledge operates and is 
gnided bv an eternal purpose of its own. 
Hence both Qod's grace and His foreknowledge 
are externally limiting agencies to man's 
volition. In truth Mr. Cunninghatn has here 
adopted a Semi-Pelagfan exposition of the 
question, which would have greatly excited the 
bishop's ire had it been suggested to him. 
Other attempts at toning down Augustine to 
the level of contemporary Anglicam'sm are 
found in the lectures ; but we have no space to 
notice them. If they were consciously made, 
they would indicate liiat the commentator was 
in advance of his subject. As thev seem to be 
imoonscious, we beg to assure Mr. Cunningham 
that his Augustine is not the genuine Bishop 
of Hippo. We are further of opinion — while 
accoroing all due honour to some of the quali- 
ties of Augustine — that Enelish theologians 
might do better than '* sit at Uie feet of this— 
the greatest of Christian thinkers." The 
remark that "the cast of St. Austin's mind 
was similar to that of many men to-day " (p. 
12) can, in our judgment, only be understood 
of the many whose mental tendencies are dog- 
matic and obscurantist, who, it is to be de- 
voutly hoped, are becoming fewer with the 
growth of Christian charity and toleration. 

The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, By 
V. H. Stanton. (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) 
This is an exceedingly able work on a very 
important subject — a subject, moreover, which 
has rarely obtained among English theologians 
the consideration it merits. Whether it be 
regarded from a Divine or from a purely human 
standpoint, the historical commencement of 
Christianity must be found in the Messianic 
beliefs of uie Jews, so that an Investigation 
into their origin and character becomes an 
indispensable preliminary to the stud^ both of 
the Christiaii religion and the life of its 
Founder. Mr. Stanton has eminent qualifica- 
tions for dealinr with the subject. He writes 
with a profound and genuine interest ill it, an 
ample equipment of its special eruditioti. This 
is in itself no small praise, when it is retnetnbered 
that the Messianic literature of all times Would 
form a considerable library. While not abso- 
lutely free from theological prepossession 
and occasionaUv manifesting tendendes to 
ecclesiasticism (see, e.g,, pp. 230-232), Mr. 
Stanton must be credited with a fairly impartial 
mind ; so that, if his conclusions do not commend 
themselves to the reader, his Rrounos for 
holding them will always be foiled worthy of 
consideration. For the most part he steers a 
middle course between the slavish literalism of 
the Messivnic teaching of the last century, and 
the extravagancies of the mythical school of 
Strauss and his followers. That his exposition 
seems to us wholly satisfactory we cannot say. 
He has hot, in our opinion, given sufficient 
consideration to Colam's theory of the New 
Testament eschatology, and assumes a too 
doctrinnaire and supercilious tone in treating it. 
Dealing with the sources of Messianic hopes, he 
has not made sufficient allowance for the 
sporadic and desultory manner in which they 
were first originated. ' On this, and indeed on 
other points, we must regard his work as 
inferior to Castelli's well-known 11 Messia 
seeondo gli Ebrei* Nor again does Mr. Stanton 
investigate with sufficie^ closeness the rela- 
tion of Christ's own Messianic hopes with 



the divergent expectations . held by the 
Apostles, nor does he lay sufficient stress on 
what seems to be a kind oi growth or evolu- 
tion in the views of Chiist Himself as to this 
keynote of His life and mission. In point of 
fact, Mr. Stanton evinces so much independence 
of thought in different ]>ortions of his work that 
we are, perhaps unjustifiably, surprised at not 
finding more. To take an instance of what 
some would consider exegetical rashness, but 
which we would rather call an interesting 
example of the growing recognition of the need 
of exegetical accommodation — this is how he 
treats the crucial point of the second advent 
prophecies in the Synoptics. 

'* If He Indeed used Such language [the condition 
suggests some measure of acquiescence in Colani's 
▼iew], He must have intended to assert thereby 
that His lifing personal soferejffniy over His 
Church would sot end with His death, and that 
tbe world would in Eome way be forced to recog- 
nise fully hereafter this living sovereignty. In 
short, the words must mean that ^e poBsessed 
a nature and prerogatives which make it fitting 
that we should still give Him the devotion of our 
hearts and address to Him prayers and worship as 
to a conscious Divine ^inff,^ and that we should 
hope for His fuller. His perfect manifestation." 

With which passage the reader may oompare 
the oonoludinK remarks, pp. 393, 4. We may 
add that, while taking oare to mention most 
authorities on his subjeet, and noting partiou- 
Iiu'If the works of Castelli and Mr, Dmmmond, 
he has made no mention of the late Mr. 
Desprez's Daniel and John — a work worthy of 
notice so far as its immediate subject is 
concerned— viz., the contrast and comparison of 
the Apocalypses of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

The Miraculous Element in the Qosptls, B^ 
A. B. Bruce. (Hddder & Stoughton.) To his 
meritorious work on the parables published 
four years ago, Dr. Brtlce h&i now addjCd this 
compelnion Volume on the tnirades of the New 
Testament. The book is exceedingly ibterest- 
infi^, painstaking^, atid learned. Though apolo- 
getic in its aim, and defending the view 
generally known a^ orthodox, Dr. Briibe treats 
the subject with itopdi-tiality ttnd Mih every 
consideration fot* his ot)ponents. We do not, 
01 cotlrse, expect much novelty in the handling 
of a subject which the vehement attacks of foes, 
and the no less warm defence of friends, have 
denuded of every seml)la,nce of fresh interest ; 
but whatever ** newness of life " can be extorted 
from a fresh presentation of old arguments and 
recogfaised truths belongs abdhdantly to Dr. 
Bruce's work. The weakest point ih the learned 
author's apolbgpetics is that he waives the 
philosophical aspects of his <luestioh. Be doeS 
not give, e.(/., sufficient proininence ics the 
difficulties connected with the evidence for the 
Gospel miracles. He nas no theory to account 
adequately for patent discrepancies or un- 
accountable omissions. He does not discuss 
sufficiently the possible development of miracle 
tradition from rudimentary soUrceS. It may 
well be true that the opponents of miracles lay 
too much stress, as l)r. Bruce himself argues, 
upon this (naturalistic) side of the question ; but 
it is surely possible for Christian apologists to 
lay too Httie stress upon it. Like every other 
feature of Christianity, the treatment of 
miracles will vary according to the prevailing 
turn or drift of human thought ; and in an sige 
when physical science and natural law are pre- 
dominant, a prudent defence of miracles will 
emphasise considerations which will bring them 
most into harmony with the Zeitgeist. Dr. 
Bruce acknowle<k^es that in defending uncom- 
promisingly the Gosjpel miracles he is running 
counter to the mam stream of contemporary 
opinion. We have no wish to impeach his in- 
sight in thisrespeot. The fact, however, may 
be accounted for in more than one way. Irre- 
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spective of the general drift of human thought 
in the direction of physical sdence and change- 
less law, we mnst remember that the thauma- 
turgic elements in Christianity were greatly 
exaggerated by the evidence- writers of the last 
century, and that their present modified esti- 
mate represents the reoou from such exaggera- 
tion. One of the best chapters in the book is 
the last, entitled ** Christianity without 
Hifirade." The especial superiority of "Chris- 
tianity wiih Mirade *' Dr. Bruce places a little 
incautiously in its infallibility — " With miracle 
the infallible guide disappears/' We doubt 
whether Dr. Bruce's reasoning will satisfy 
thoughtful inquirers. They would surely a«k, 
What amount of miracmous corroboration 
would be needed to attest, say, the two great 
commandments of the law, the golden rule of 
the Gospel, or the beatitudes of the sermon on 
the Mount ? Still, with all deduction, in- 
separable from an ex parte presentation of a 
disputed question, we must say that Dr. 
Bruce has produced a very excellent work — 
one which friends of miracles will read with 
pleasure, and their foes might peiuse with 
profit* 

NcUure aiid the Bible, By Dr. P. H. Keusch. 
Translated by Kathleen Lyttelton. In 2 
vols. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) Prof. 
Beusch's work is the latest important contri- 
bution to a controversy of many centuries 
standinff in the Christian world, viz., the 
mutual bearings of Nature and the Bible re- 
garded as revelations. He defends the thesis 
generally accepted by ecclesiastics since Hugh 
Miller wrote his Testimony of the Bocks, &c. — 
that there is no antagonism between the Bible 
account of the creation and the discoveries of 
modem science, the function of science being 
to fill in the details of truth which in the 
Bible are presented only in outline. With 
every resolve not to infringe on the limits laid 
down by his Church, Dr. Reusch treats the 
subject in a fair and ingenuous spirit, bring- 
ing to its consideration an exhaustive acquain- 
tance with the literature of the subject. One 
cannot, however, help contrasting his treat- 
ment with that of a member of his own Church, 
like himself also a professor at a Roman 
Catholic imiversity, but who flourished in the 
middle of the fiftecoith century, viz., Baymund 
of Sabieude. The modem professor, with every 
wish to hold the scales impartially, cannot help 
allowing the Book revelation a certain pre- 
ponderance ; the mediaeval professor, on the 
other hand, assigns the greater weight to the 
revelation of Nature. Discriminating between 
the two books— that of Scripture and that ** of 
the creatures *'— he maintains not only the 
superiority of the latter, but asserts that the 
revelation of Scripture was given to man 
secondarily, in order to supplement the partial 
failure of the book of Nature. We have no 
space to pursue the contrast; but it is curious 
to find that the more generous confidence in 
the teachings of Nature should be found in a 
mediaeval, not in a modem, professor. Let us 
add that the translator seems to have per- 
formed her part with equal taste and felicity ; 
and for those who are interested in the 
question, and desire to see it discussed in a 
mild and tolerant spirit, we can cordiallv 
recommend Dr. Beuscn's work in its EngHsh 
dress. 

Atonement and Law. By John M. Armour. 
(Nisbet) No feature of current theology is 
more important or more praiseworthy than the 
attempt everywhere made to bring its doctrines 
and definitions into harmony with the laws of 
nature. Mr. Armour endeavours to confer this 
service on the doctrine of the atonement ; but 
as he accepts the statement of that doctrine up- 
held by the narrowest of our theological 
schools, it is not wonderful that his success is 



smalL He should remember that the essence 
of compromise consists in a little yielding on 
both sides. He must not expect that an arbitra- 
tion, in which **Law*' yidds everjrthing and 
** Atonement,** as he defines it, nothmg, will be 
considered equitable or satisfactory. 

Birth and Growth of Beligion (Eegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) consists of a number of desultory 
observations, conveyed for the most part in 
simple language, on the doctrines of religion. 
They breathe a thoroughly charitable compre- 
hensive spirit, and may saiely be recommended 
to those who have advanced beyond the 
"milk*' stage of theological growth. Both 
the spirit and aim of the l^k is well indicated 
by the concluding sentence of the preface—'* To 
seek to be assimilated to the highest conception 
we can form of God is to follow after absolute 
trath." 

The second part of Dr. Euenen's Historiach' 
Kritiach Onderzoek has appeared. We trust the 
author's health will enable him to carry the 
remaining three volumes through the press. 
Even his iron industry has, we fear, been sorely 
taxed. We have now his own revised results 
from the study of all the historical books of the 
Old Testament, and a sufficient, however con- 
cise, criticism of the works which have appeared 
since the first edition. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Leoky has nearly passed through the 
press a continuation of his History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century, being vols. v. and vi. 
For England they cover the period horn the 
aclmowledgment of the independence of the 
United States in 1784 to the declaration of war 
with France in 1793. For Ireland they include 
the early days of Orattan's parliament and the 
foundation of the society of the United Irish- 
men. Messrs. Longmans are the publishers. 

Mbssbs. Keoan Paul, Trench & Co. will 
publish immediately in the '* International 
Scientific Series*' TJie Oeographical and Geo- 
logical Distribution of Animals, by Prof. A. 
Heilprin, of Philadelphia. This will be followed 
by a work to be entitled Materials for a Code of 
International Law, by Prof. Leone Levi. It 
has been prepared in anticipation of a confer- 
ence on Litemational Arbitration, which will 
probably be held at the Hague next autumn, 
and will contain aU the principles of inter- 
national law in the form of a code, together 
with a bibliography of all the principal troEitises 
on the subject. As these treatises go back to 
1837— the year of the Queen's accession— the 
volume will be dedicated, by permission, to Her 
Majesty. 

We hear that a new edition of Mr. Hall 
Caine's novd, A Son of Hagar — which is 
reviewed in the Academy this week— is already 
in the press ; and that he is taking advantage of 
the opportunity to correct some of the mistakes 
in law that have been pointed out to him. The 
novel is also being translated for a series of 
German newspapers. 

In consequence of the incorporation of so 
large a quantity of new matter in this year's 
issue of HazelVs Annual Cyclopaedia there has 
been some delay in its production, and it will not 
be published imtil February 10, instead of Feb- 
mary 1, as originally announced. It will in- 
clude special articles on the Queen's Jubilee, 
the Imperial Institute, the Coal and Wine 
Dues, a short political history of Ireland, &c., 
and a complete list of the Peers and House 
of Commons, re-arranged on an improved 
plan, with much valuame information relative 
to Parliament and its procedure and practice. 

Prof. A. Barrurb, of the Bo^al Military 
Academjr, Woolwich, will shorti^ issue by sub- 



scription an ediUcn de luxe of a Frenoh Gani 
and Slang Dictionary, with English filBiig 
Equivalents. Hie work is acoompaaied by 
many specimens in prose and yene of the 
French and BngUsh fiash tonffuea of dif- 
ferent periods arranged in chronmogical ord^. 
It contains much historical and philologioJ 
matter, anecdotes, quotations, and information 
on the social habits of that class of people it deab 
with. The author believes his work wfll prove 
not only an object of curiosity and interest to 
the lover of philological curiosities, but also one 
of utility for the English reader of modem 
French works of fiction, especially those ol the 
eoole naturaUste, some of which must be per- 
fectiy unintelligible to English readers without 
the aid of such a book of reference. The wo4 
will have a frontiqdeoe drawn by Mr. Qodefroy 
Durand. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce a new volume 
of sermons by Prof. Salmon, of Dublin, entitled 
Gnosticism and Agnosticism. 

The eleventh divisional volume of the En- 
cyclopaedic Dictionary, containing Quo to Ship, 
will be 'published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
during the present month. 

Messrs. W. Pollard & Co., of Exeter, 
announce a work in two volumes by Mr. Charles 
Worthy, entitled Devonshire Parishes. Some 
part mts already appeared in several local 
papers; but the whole has been carefully 
revised, and large additions have been made. 
The author's object is to describe the oburdies 
and other buildings from personal vints; and, 
above all, to test genealogical particulars by 
reference to authentic documents, such as epis- 
copal and parochial registers, wills, heraldic 
M8S., &c Each volume will contain about 
fourteen parishes, Dartmouth being included in 
vol. i and Torquay in voL u. The mode of 
publication will be by subscription. 

We hear that the novel which Mr. Eari 
Hodgson is about to puUish with Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. is an effort to test certain theories 
in social and political affairs by drawing out 
their chief exponents in the action of a 
romance. It will be called Unrest; or. the 
Newer Bepublic. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschbix & Co. will 
shortiy publish a second edition of Prof. Max 
Muller*s Deutsche Liebe. 

The Prince of Wales has consented to open 
the new building of the College of Preceptors 
in Bloomsbury ^uare in the early part of this 
year. The builoing fund amounts to over 
£16,000, which will cover all liabilities con- 
nected with the buildiuff. During the past 
year the number of candidates examined by the 
college exceeded 15,000. The council have 
dedded to devote port of the surplus funds of 
the college to the foundation of scholarshipf 
for intending teachers, and to accumulate a 
fund for the establishment of a training college 
for teachers in secondary schools. 

Mr. J. Herbert Ford has been appointed 
editor of the Shorthand Magazine, oondod^ for 
more than twenty years l>y the lale Frederiok 
Pitman. 

The Bev. B. H. Hadden, the Parsonage, 
Bishopsfi;ate, will be glad to send to any roaaer 
of the Academy interested in the sobjeot of 
parochial registers a short historical aooonnt of 
those of St. Botolph, Biahopsgate, which are 
now being transcribed and pnnted. 

The Bev. Septimus Hansard and Dr. Clair 
Grece have consented to be adjudicators in the 
matter of two prizes of twenty guineas each, 
which are offered for the best osam on tiie 
subject — ** Assuming the tenets of Christianity 
to be disproved, what would be the social and 
moral effects of the discontinuance of its 
teaching, and the abolition of its institutioBS f *' 
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One enay if to be from the orthodox and one 
from tlie soeptioal standpoint. Any person 
ipishingpartioQlars and conditions oan obtain 
tliflin by sending a stamped directed envelope 
to Mr. Allsop, care of Trabner & Co., Ludgate 

A FAOsnciLE note from Mr. Gladstone, on 
'* Books that have influenced me,*' appears in 
the BHti$h Weekly this week. 

Fbof. F. J. Child has just issued the 
fourth part of his grand edition of our 
Rnglish and Scotch ballads. It contains 
thirty-one of these ballads, including " Child 
Maurice,'* ** Barbara Allen," "Pause Ford- 
nge;* "Young Waters," "Tom Potls," 
<*The Baffled Ejoight," &c. ; and of all, every 
known version is given, witii an account of its 
analogues in every other langua^. Of " Johnie 
Soott/' there are sixteen versions; of " The 
Maid freed from the Gbllows," eight ; while of 
the latter, Prol Child gives a summarj of the 
analogues inSidlian, Spanish, Fiiroe, Icelandic, 
Swedish, Danish, German, Esthonian, Wendish, 
Boasian, Little Russian, Slovenian, and Polish. 
With Hkecare and fulness of illustration are all 
the other ballads treated. The editor's work is 
admirably done, and worthy of the highest 
praise. Part v. will contain the Robin Hood 
Ballads, and perhaps the Cow-lifting ones. It 
is already at press. 

We have been asked to correct an error on 
p. 246 of Prof. G. T. Stokes's Irdand and the 
CdUc Churchy reviewed in the Aoadbmt of this 
week. For " See Kugler's Handbook of Paini- 
ing^ edited and translated by Margaret Stokes," 
read " See Didron's ChriaHan Icono^aphyt 
completed with additions and appendices by 
Mai^aret Stokes." The first translation of 
Kilmer's Handbook was the work of Mrs. 
Thomas Hutton, of Dublin, edited by Sir 
Charles Eastlake and published in 1845. The 
same mistake occurs again at p. 357 of the 
Index to Prof. Stokes's work. 



UmVEBaiTY JOTTINGS. 

The chair of archaeology at Oxford, vacant 
by the removal of Prof. Ramsay to Aberdeen, 
will not be filled up till May. This postpone- 
ment, we understand, is due to the necessity of 
passtnff a new statute, in order to take advan- 
tage ox a promised augmentation of the present 
scanty endowment. In the meantime, the 
del^;ates of the common university fund have 
appointed Mr. L. R. Famell, of Exeter College, 
to lecture and give informal instruction in 
cJassical arohaeolo^ and art during the 
vacan^. We may further mention that Miss 
Jane Harrison is delivering a course of lectures 
at Oxford thiB term on " Greek Vase Painting," 
in connexion with the society for the higher 
education of women. 

The Rev. W. W. Capes has resigned the 
readership in ancient history at Oxford. 

Db. Abchtbat.T) Geikie, director-general of 
the geological surv^, has promised to deliver 
an address at the toirH of tne Junior Scientific 
CJub at Oxfcnrd, to be held in the museum on 
March 1. 

The proposed statute for creating the new 
d^rees of Doctor of. Letters and Doctor of 
Science at Oxford, referred to in the Academy 
of last week, was rejected on Tuesday by a 
deoiaive majority of congregation« 

The ITniverstty of Cambridge has coaferred 
the honorary de^^ee of Doctor in Science upon 
Alexander Agassiz, curator of the museum of 
zoology at ^urvard, U.S. 

Iir connexion with the teachers' syndicate 
two lectures will be delivered at Cam- 
bridge this term by Mr. C. Colbeck, of 
Harrow, on '* The Teaching of Modem Lan- 
gua^"; and one lepturo by the Rev. E. 



Thring, of Upmngham, entitled '*A Work- 
inan*8Hints on Teaching Work." 

It it is proposed to apply the Hancock 
bequest, consistmg of a capitid sum of about 
£10,000, to the extension of the buildings of 
the University library at Cambridge, and to 
associate permanently Mr. Hancc^'s name 
with the work. The, Rev. G. B. Hancock, of 
St. John's, who died in May, 1884, left all his 
property to the university (subject to an 
annuity to his wif eX to be applied in whatever 
way should seem best to the council to promote 
the general interests of the university. 

We regret to record the death of the Rev. 
George Henry Heslop, formerly fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and for twenty-five 
years head master of St. Bees Grammar SchooL 
During the later years of his life he held the 
college livinff of Oakley, near Basingstoke; 
and he was auo an honorary canon of Carlisle. 
As a profound and accurate scholar, Mr. Heslop 
enjoyed a very high reputation with all who 
knew him. His published works include 
editions of several of the orations of Demos- 
thenes in the ''Catena Classicorum" series. 
He was in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

A READiNO-BOOM has been opened at the 
Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Comer, for 
the use of members of the University of Oxford. 
Schoolmasters and others not being Oxford 
men can also use it on obtaining permission. 
Visitors will find there everv facility for ezaminine 
old and new works issued from the Press, and 
for consulting all-o£Blcial publications, from the 
interesting if hardly changing Honours Register 
down to the most reoent iteration in examina- 
tion statutes. 

We have received a copy of the address 
delivered by Mr. W. W. Hunter, the new vice- 
chancellor of the Calcutta University, on the 
occasion of conferring tiie annual degrees on the 
students on Januaiy 8. Its main purport is to 
advocate the encouragement' of techni^ educa- 
tion ; and the latest telegrams have shown that 
it has been resolved, at a meetiog of which Mr. 
Hunter again was chairman, te commemorate 
the Queen's jubilee by a technical college at 
Calcutta. It is significant to observe the great 
increase in the number of students during the 
past year. The candidates for the entrance 
examination reached their hu^hest point, within 
a few units of 4,400. For the degree of 
bachelor of arts there were 869 candidates, as 
against 428 in 1885. Of these 120 passed with 
honours, as against 52 ; while 70 proceeded to 
the degree of M. A., compared witn 34. It is 
important to bear in mind that every examin- 
ation, from the lowest to the highest, is con- 
ducted in English. 

The Academie des Inscriptions has nom- 
inated M. Cagnat for the chair of Roman 
Epigraphy at £e College de France, vacant by 
the death of M. Desjarains. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 



BONNET. 
On the Picture of Christ, supporting a Little Child, 

one of the SubjecU of '* Hi9 Kingdom," By 

Frederick Ooodall, B*A. 
Dpsp unto deep of pure humanity 

Speaks in that moe, and those enfoIdiDg hands 

Laid li^tly on that clinging child who stands 
As child protected, as thy subject, free. 
In that sdll gaze the calm infinity 

Of selfless sorrow conqueis and commands 

Our leaser griefs to loose their temporal bands. 
Or bind in closer brotherhood to Thee. 
For " Man of Soixows ! '* to those ejes of thine 

The eyes we lift with tender tears are wet ; 
The pathos of that face, but half divine. 

Subdues us, for that passion never vet 
Was known of man like that whereof the sign-- 

Sovereign compassion— on thy brow is set. 

R^yTT<Y Pfsqteb. 



THE FATE OF I8DIQEBD.* 

Whbncb comes that noble charger before the palace 

gate. 
Unbridled and unsaddled, yet bom for roval 

state? 
No lord or peasant owns it ; none knows its placa 

of Wrth, 
Bat all agree no fearer was ever seen on earth. 
" Brin^ forth," they ciy in concert, " the royal 

housmgs bring. 
And fit this steed imperial to bear our gracious 

khiff." 
They bring the royal housings, bat who shall put 

them on? 
The wild horse rears and plunges and spurns them 

everyone. 
Out came the lord of Iran— a king of kings was 

he 
From the sunny Indian waters to the cheerless 

Caspian Sea; 
'*The worshipper of Ormazd, the peaceful and 

divine " ' 
He styled himself a sdon of Sassan's lordly 

line; 
But he was harsh and wicked, and whereso'er he 

came 
The Magi and the Christians breathed curses on 

his name ; 
And good men prayed in secret, that God would 

strue him down. 
And place on one more worthy the fair Iranian 

crown. 
*' Stand back," he cried, "ye varlets, and let the 

charger be ! 
By Onnazd*B grace I'll tame it, its pride shall yield 

to me." 
He spake, and lo ! a marvel ! the plunging steed 

wasstiU, 
And bent its proud neck meekly to all the mon- 
arch's wilL 
He saddled it and bridled it, yet not a whit it 

stirred; 
It seemed to know its master in the mighty 

Isdigerd. 
But one touch more was needed— that touch was 

never nven ; 
For suddenly, as maddened with impulse strong 

from heaven, 
The great horse lashed out fiercely and struck the 

monarch dead; 
Shook off its royal houstags, and like a whirlwind 

fled. 
And no man saw hereafter that stately steed and 

tail, 
But the pious knew that Ormazd had heard their 

secret prayer. 
And sent a holy angel from those who round hUn 

wait. 
To smite the royal sinner before his palace gate. 

W. Taylor Smith. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for February shows, as usual, 
true catholicity, both in the names of ite 
contributors, and in the tone of ite articles. 
I^f. Westcott (for does he not speak here as a 
Cambridge professor?) expoimds with much 
quiet force tne chief advantages of the Revised 
Version of the New Testament ; and shows why, 
in his opinion, even a popular and eodesiastic^il 
version of the Scriptures should aim at minute 
accuracy. Prof. Sfmday, of Oxford, follows up 
his first paper, on the Origin of the Christian 
Ministry, by a criticism of recent theories, 
espedaUy the latest and most complete of 
them, tnat of Dr. Hamack. Candour and 
caution are conspicuous throughout, but it is 
clear that the autnor is as free from theories of 
the past as from any undue bias in favour of 
hypotheses of the present We are moving 
towards a super-ecclesiastical solution of cede- 
siastioal dififerences. Prof. Beet, of the Wesleyan 
College, Bichmond, ably advocates a translation 
of Phil, vu 6, unmentioned in the Revised 
Version, but supported by the authority of 

♦ See Rawliuson's JSwmth Oriental Monarchy. 
pp. 280.28J. 
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Meyer. Dr. Maclaren, the great (Congregation, 
alist preacher, discourses to men of our day on 
Col. IV. 10-14. M. Gbdet gives a ^obular 
study on the Epistle to Philemon, which, he 
says, may be called ** the first petition for the 
abolition of slavery." It would have been 
interesting to know how M. Godet would meet 
the flJmost crushing indictment of the Church 
by Prof. Overbeck, in his essay on the relation 
of the ancient Church to slavery in the Boman 
empire {Studien, 1875, pp. 158-230). One feels 
that there is an answer, and M. Godet might 
have given it. The concluding survey (to be 
continued) of recent English books on theJNew 
Testament is bv Dr. Marcus Dods. The opinion 
of this libers-minded Presbyterian on Mr. 
Cunningham's 8. Austin will interest many 
readers. 

Psychology is the strong point in the 
present number of Mind, Prof. "William James 
attempts a new theory of space perception. 
As the present article is only a first instalment, 
it is difficult to give a clear idea of his views. 
Like Mr. Ward, he seems to find the germ of 
space consciousness in the volume or extensity 
which is supposed to be a distinguishable 
attribute of sensation from the first. From 
this, says the writer, wo should gain an idea of 
space as mere '* bigness,*' in which position 
and localisation have no place. Ordered space 
or space relations somehow oome to be known 
by measuring and sub- dividing the ** primordial 
largeness.'' But this work of the mind is in 
no sense construction : space rdations are sensa- 
tions. It seems odd at first to speak of the sensa- 
tion of a line, or of the distance between two 
points ; but those who know the accomplished 
professor's manner will not be surprised at 
meeting with these and a good many other 
novel expressions in the essay. The other 
psychological paper in the number is from the 
pen of Mr. James Ward, and is a justification 
of the prominence which that writer gives to 
attention in his general analysis of mind. He 
begins by meeting the criticisms of Prof. Bain, 
and in so doing makes a happy attempt to 
show that **Prof. Bain's exposition of the 
general features of mind involves substantiidly 
the same analysis" as his own. Mr. Ward 
also combats the tiew recently put forward in 
Mind by Mr. Bradlev, that tibe idea of an active 
subject is out of place in the explanation of 
mental processes. The remaining article is a 
further examination of Dr. Martineau's ethical 
standpoint by Prof. Henry Sidgwick. He 
ingeniously attacks the assumption of 'Mdio- 
psychological ethics " — viz , that the moral 
consciousness tells the same story in the case of 
each individual— by declaring the divergence of 
his moral feeling from that of Dr. Martineau 
on some important points. The essayist 
succeeds, we think, in snowing the inadequacy 
of the idea that the ordinary moral j nd^ment 
is primarily and n^ainly concerned with the 
dignity of motive. Under the head of tlesearcti 
we have some interesting experiments on the 
association of ideas, by. Dr. Cattell, and on 
the limits of "prehension"— i.f., the power of 
reproducing a series of sounds immediately on 
hearing them — by Mr. J. Jacobs, assisted by 
Mr. Francis Galton. 
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THE SFilNAME ** SHAKSPERB." 

London : Jan. 29, 1887. 
It seems to me very unlikely that the sur- 
name made illustrious by our great poet 
originally meant ** spear- shaker." Probably 
it was an etymologising distortion 61 some- 
thing more in accordance with the analo- 
gies of English family nomenclature. 1 ven- 
ture to suggest tnat it inay be derived from 
the Anglo-paxon personal name Seaxberht, 
and that the well-known form **Shaxberd," 
instead of beine a mere blunder, was a 
colloquial survival of the original name, which 
the family so called preferred, dt least in 
writing, to render in a manner suggested by its 
assumed etymology. There are many unques- 
tionable instances in which Anglo-Saxon 
personal names, other than those retained as 
'* Christian names" in later times, have left 
traces in family nomenclature. The surnames 
Winfarthin^ and Allfarthing, for example, are 
clearly derived from the names Wineferhth 
and Ealhferhtb. There seems, therefore, to be 
no intrinsic improbability in the suggestion 
here put forward, though of course any actual 
proof of its correctness is out of the question. 
Very likely the conjecture has teen propounded 
before, but there will certainly be many readers 
of the Academy to whom it will be as new as 
it is to myself. Henby Bradley. 



**THB BOOK OF THE THOUSAND NIGHTS AND 
A NIGHT." 

Glasgow : Jan. 81, 1887. 

It is very gratifying to leam that Sir R. F* 

Burton has at length discovered in Arabic two 

of the ten tales which Gkdland was supposed to 

hn-vA invAnted himaalf and foidted on £uroDean 



readers as genuine Arabian fiotiona. In tiie 
story of Mcukif the Gobbler, which Ifl the ImI* 
in. the Caloutto lind Bdldk printed texti. of 
*< The Nil^htf," we have a variant of Aladdin, 
and another is found in the Wortlev Montague 
MS. preserved in the Bodleian Library (stor^ 
of the Fisherman's Son : translated in voL yu 
of Jonathan Scoit*8 edition of our oooimon 
version of the ''Arabian Nigtts"). fiut we 
must go much farther back than any Arabian 
version for tbe germs — eved the leaoiiigf inci- 
dents — of this favouHte tale. In th^ first 
volume of my forthcoming work, Poptdar TaUt 
and FidioM : their Migrations and Transforma- 
tions (Blackwood), I have showh that tbe story 
is popularly current in SurO|)ean colintries, 
in forms different from that of Aladdin, but 
closely resembling Mon^oliiLn, Tamil, and 
Burmese versions, all of wnioh — European and 
Asiatic— belong to the "thankful Beasts" 
cycle, and exempl^ the Buddhist doctrine of 
mercy to others, llie grateful animals do not 
figure in Aladdin or in Mariif the Cohbler: 
but they play the prindpal parts in the tale of 
the Fisherman's Son, which is probably tbe 
oldest Arabian version, no matter when the 
Wortley Montague text was compiled. 

With regard to the tale of Zayn al-Asnam, it 
should be observed theit it comprises two main 
and Quito distinct incidents — ^that of the drc»m 
of hiaden treasure, and that of the stAttiea. tn 
the modem Turkish version which my learned 
friend, Mr. E. J. W. GKbb, has lately dis- 
covered, the first, and not least iniilortani, 
inddent is, I understand, omitted. The dream 
of treasure has beeii for oenturies locilised in 
dif^drent Eurot>ean oountried. In Norfolk it H 
popularly current in the legend of the ChtLp^ 
man of Swaffiun ; and it was told a thotlsfttid 
years ago by an Arabian author, and in the 
thirteenth century by JeLll-ed-Dfnet-ftuml, in 
his Masnavi, The incident of the stataes 
occurs (as Mr. W. F. Kirby has pointed odt in 
Appendix IL^ p. 466, voL. x., of Sir B. F. 
Burton's " Nights ") in the Bagh o Bahdr. 
Tale of the Fourth Dervish. Now that work is 
a modem Hindi version of the romanee, 
"OhehatDarwesh" (the Four Dervishee), by 
the celebrated Am£r Khust:{i, a.d. 1253-1334, 
and, like several other Persian story-books 
(such as tbe Tiiii NdnUt^ Kdmarupa, the Bahdr^i 
Ddnish\ may have been derived from Aindu 
sources. W. A. Olouston. 



BAEON GKORGB VBGA. 



An elaborate biognlphy of the ediinent 
Austrian mathematician &nd military ettgineer. 
Baron George Yega, written by lieut t^dolin 

Eaucic, of the 78th tnfanlry Regimetit ^ the 
Austrian Army, has recently been reprihted, at 
Vienna, from the organ of the MiHt^ir-WiMen- 
schaftUcher-Yerein. Yega was bom iti 1754, 
at Zagoritsa, in Oamiola. After studying at 
Liubliana (Laibach)^ he entered the gQvem- 
ment service as navigation-engineer ; .but in a 
few years he relinquished that post for the 
more congenial artillery, in which his remark- 
able talente, the profound technical knowledge 
and skill which he acquired, and his powers of 
organisation, obtaineahim rapid promotion^ find 
he held professorial as well as regimental rank. 
In 1782 he produced the first of his inant 
jdentific works. Lessons on MathemaUcs^ which 
was soon followed by his well-kno^iHi Log- 
arithmic'trigonometrh Tables, He distinguished 
himself in the war against Turkey £h 1789 
(taking part in the siege of Belgrade), and also 
in subsequent campai|gns against France. In 
1794 he Qomj^letea hiu Thesaurus L<MCfr%ihmu$y 
and became corresponding member of liie Epyal 
Society of Great Britain, ^is merits were 
further rewarded in 1800 by his being created 
a baron« In 1802 he was made a lieutenatii- 
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oolonel ; and he finished his last work, a Natural 
SyUan of Measures, Weights, and Moneys, a few 
days before he met with his death at Vienna, 
on September 2G of that year, by the hand of a 
morderer, whose motive was avarice, ahd whose 
crime remained for long undiscovered. Yoga's 
memory has been increasingly honoured by his 
countrymen, both (Germans and Slavs, and was 
celebrated in 1865 by a public ceremony and 
the erection of a tablet at his birthplace. The 
Slovenes — the South-Slavonic inhabitants of 
his native Camiola and the adjacent provinoeH 
-rwhose national literature is being energetic- 
ally developed at liubliana and other centres of 
Slov^ush ctilture, have especially been anxious 
to perpetuate his fame ; and in recent years 
notices of his work have been contributed to Ih>. 
J* Sket*s review, Kre$ (published at Klagenf urt), 
by tieut Kaucic and Prof. Andreas Vrecko, 
while a biography of Vega has alio been 
written by Prt)f. Pr. Hiittptmanh, 6f Graz. It 
should be observed than an Bnglish translation, 
by If. L. Fischer, of the fortieth (Dr. Brem- 
miler's} edition of Vega's Manual of Logarithmic- 
3yi$onometry was published in London in 1857. 

A. L. HABt)T. 



THB WORD "CALm." 

Oxfotd: Feb. 1, 1837. 
May add one word in defence of the equa- 
tion of French <Ja7i7i=Latin cafelUnum ? tt has 
been urged b^ Prof. Jiax MUUer as &n objec- 
tion against it that the series cil=ael=adel= 
oteZ ifl contrary to aoaloffy ; id, in fact, ir]:egular. 
I think I can bring forward a word which 
indisputably exhibits in its various forms pre- 
cisely the gradations in question. The word 
I shall call as a witness is the Late L^tiu 
catdlare, a derivative of catellus, **a whelp" — 
vouched for by Italian catelldre, ** to whelp, to 
kittle ** (Florio) ; the Provehyd form is cadela, 
•* chienner " (Avril) ; the word appears in Old 
French in the form cAae/er, see line cited (s.v. 
ca^er) in Delboulle's Glossaire de la Vallee 
d'Teres, dialecte Haut Normand, 1876; and 
the old word catellare is still used, according 
to t>elboulle in Normandv, in the fohh caler, 
1 may also note that Belboulle cites calSe, ** a 
litter of dogs," in his glossary* tl^s is the 
same word (except in gendier) ad the Proven(;al 
cadelado witn the same meaning, t maintain 
that cali'n is to *ca€lin{=cateUinum) as cdler id 
to cfieler or chafler{=c(Uellar€), 

A. L. Mayhbw. 



"WtoELK" AND "WHEEDLE." 

London : Jan. 31, 1887. 

Allow me to. say, in support of Prof. Max 
Mtiller's view, that Schivetfwedslei (wagging ot 
the tail) and FuchsschwUnzerei (foxy wheedlmg) 
have in German the clear meaning of flattery 
and cajolery. 

Ajb to the introduction of tne "h" in 
English, may not this have been done wiih tlie 
object c^ separating "to wheedle" more dis- 
tiiustly from a possible misleading association 
with ** to weed," and of approaching the word to 
the orthography of whale, whcu-f , wheat, whelp, 
whet, wbUe, whine, whirl, whisk, white, ana 
many others, all of whick have their counter- 
part in German without tne " h " P 

Karl Blind. 



the excess is more than one-third ; but I did 
hot wish to overstate* Also, X prefer to see my 
hame written R. MoLinTock. 



THE HANOHESTEB OOETHE SOCIETY. 

liverpool : Jan. 81, 1887. 
There is a small error in the llccount of tat 
paper in the Acadekt of Jahuary 29, which 
I tfi^mla like to corr^t. The Amount by 
which Anster's versioh of Pauet exceeds the 
origlnid in bulk I set down at one-third, 
not (me-0eventh« I think that, in reality. 
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MO^AY 

Montl 



p.m. Boyal Institution : G^eral 



6 p.oL London InstttuUon : "Art in the Past," 



by Mr. 
8 p.m. 



Mo 



^ appUei 
Middleton. 



>hmoniL 

. Academy : ** MethodB of Deeora- 

to Qreek Arohiteotore," by Prof. 



8 p.m. Society of AjrtB: Oantor Lecture, 

Diseases of Plants, wtth special reference to A«ri- 

— V" IIlMbyDr. * * ** 



caltore and Forestry, 
<^am. 

8 p.m^ Aristotelian 



. J. L. W. THudi- 



8 p.m. ArUtOteUoa: "Tb 
LeibnitzTby Mr. M. S. Haadley. 



"The Monadology of 



** The Beauties of 



8 pm. Vietoria Institute : 

Nature." by Lord O-rlmworpe. 

TDB8BAT, Feb. 8, 8 p.m. Royal Inttitatlon: "The 

Function of Beipiraticm," I v., by Prof. A. Oamgee. 

8 pm. Anthropological: "The Tribes of the 
Kile Valley North of Khartum," by Sir Oharies 
Wilson. 

8 p.m. Oolonial Institute: "Fruit as a FaetoT 
in Oolonial Commeroe," by Mr. D. Morris. 

8pm.. Civil Bngineers : Discussion, " Bewage- 
Bludge and itt Disposal'* 
WBDirasDAT, FeQ. 9» 8 p.m. Boyal Academy : "Archaic 
Oreek and Italian Terracottas," by .Prof. 0. T. 
Newton. 

. 8 p4n. Society ot Arts : " Parity of Beer," by 
Mr. A. Ghurdon Salomon. 

8 p.m. MiotosooMcal : Annual Meeting, Prsii- 
dential Address on "Recent Optical Improvements 
in the Microeoope, Md the Operatiou of the Dar- 
winian Law among &e Minutest Organisms," by 
the Rev. Dr. DaUinger. 

8 p.m. SheUeir Sodety : " The Triumph of Life," 
by Dr. John Todhonter. 
Thubsdat. Feb. 10, 8 p.m. Royal Institutloa : *' Mole- 
cular Foioes." iv.. by Prof i W. Backer. 

6 p.m. London ^istitution: "Electric Bells," 
I., by Prof. Silvanus Thompson. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: DiaoasBion) 
"TeUiphonic Investigations," by Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson. 

^ 8 p.m. Mathematical: "The Equation of 
BicoBti*' by the President; "the Ortho-centroidal 
Circle," by Mr. R, Tucker: " Polygons inscribed in 
a Quadiio and circumscribed about two Oonfocal 
Quairios," by Mr. R. A. Roberu ; *' The Binomial 
iBquation. ar!P-l = 0; Qulnquisection." by Prot 
Tanner; and "Some Symmetrical Determinant 
Rdations connecting Elliptic Sines," by Mr. L. J. 
Ropers. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
FanMLT, Feo. il, 8 p.m. Royal Academy : " Methods 
of Deo ^ratimi as applied to Roman Architecture," 

" j7H.Middleton. 



by Prof 

diUonof^ India/* ByDF.G. ' 



8 p.m. Society of Arts : " The Economical Oon- 
^ -^ -'■, Watt. 



8 p.m. New Shakspere 
Grace Latham. 



" Volumni*," by 



9 p jn. Ubyal Institution : " Gilded Chrysalides," 
by Mr. E. B* Poulton. 
SATin«)AT,Feb. If, Sp.m. Royal Institution : " Modem 
Composers Of Classical Song— Rubinstein, Raff, 
and Urieg" (with Vocal lUustrations), by Mr. Carl 
Armbrusfier. 

8 p.m. Physical: Annual General Meeting, 
"The Tenacity of Spun Glass," by Mr. B. Uibdon 
and Mr. R. A Gregory. 

8.46 p.m. Botanic : General Meeting. 



s&ieNc£. 

TWO EDITIONS OF JUTEKAL. 

Thirteen Satires of Juvenal With & Coni. 
mentaiy by J. E. B. Uayor. Fourth 
Edition, Eevised. (liacmillan.) 

Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by G. H. Pearson and H. A. 
Strong. (Oxiord : Clarendon Press.) 

It is needless to do more than chronicle the 
appearance of a new edition of Prof. Mayor^s 
invaluable edition of Juvenal. The first 
volume has been enriched by an index, sup- 
plementing the seventy-five columns added in 
the earlier editions to the Second volume by 
nearly 120 columns more» the two forming 
together a complete concordance to the satires. 
The notes on the first five satires are enlarged 
by 134 closely ptinted pages of addenda, in 
which the famous note on r^itations receives 
some fifty lines of additiohal illustration. 
Modt of thp additions are of the bhme char- 
acter: but there are not a few valuable 



extracts from recent critical comments, e^- 
cially those by Biicheler and Beer. These make 
us regret that the complete critical ecUtion 
which Prof. Mayor has so long promised is 
still a matter of the future. The Reason foir 
the omission ot critical matter in the present 
work is easy to understand when we remember 
how it has grown into its present form, and 
the intractable nature of stereotype plates. 
Still, it is not the less a misfortune to 
the student, ahd an evil example to the 
English editor, that, after one has purchased 
nearly a thousand pages of commentary on 
an author whose works are contained within a 
narrow compass, it should still be necessary 
to refer to another edition to know T^hat MS. 
authority there is iot a given reading. But 
special attention may be called to pp. xlvii.- 
lU. of the Advertisement, wheb Prof. Mayot 
discusses the more itnportant readings in 
Bucheler's edition, and welcomes with both 
arms the brilliant and indubitable " sufflamind 
mulio consul" in viii. 148. 

For the teacher the possession of Prof. 
Md^or's Juvenal in its present form is simply 
indispensable. In honesty it must be added 
that to the schoolboy, even tb the most 
virtuous of the race, it is almost wholly 
unusable. And useful as the edition of 
Mr. Hardy is, it canhot be said that Messrs. 
Pearson and Strong have undert^en a work 
of supererogation in issuing an edition 
appeal&g to the average student. The 
Oxford edition starts very unfortuhately by 
acknowledging great obli|B;ations to the 
"scholarly" and ** excellent" commentary 
of Weidner. As hardly any recent edition of 
a classic has been such a conspicuous and 
notorious failure as Weidner's Juvenal,"*^ this 
tribute looks very ominous. But a care- 
ful examination of the notes appears to 
show that the editors rarely quote Weidner 
except to differ from him, and that their 
debt is really confined to a few not 
very valuable quotations in which he has 
usually been anticipated by earlier editors. 
Their courteous language may therefore be 
treated as a piece of civil surplusage, and 
need not prevent us from examining the 
commentary on its merits. 

The life of Juvenal, signed by Mr. Pearson, 
deals with tho difficulties raised by our scanty 
and hardly consistent authorities with sound 
judgment ; and adds some excellent criticisms 
on his style and position. But the account of 
the famous Codex Pithoeanus is strangely con- 
fused and bewildering. What are we to 
make of the following : 

" the chief MS. authority for Juvenal is the 
codex known as the Pithoeanus, so called 
because it was first edited [sic] by P. Pithoous 
(Pithou) in A.D. 1575. It is sometimes called 
**BudensiB/* as it oame from Ofed, where 
Matthias Corvinus had collected many MS 3. to 
Montpellier» where it is at present deposited iu 
the Medical Library, * Boole de Medecine * (Xo. 
125\ ... In the sixteenth century Petrus 
Pithoeus, the well-known lawyer, appears in 
possession of the codex; and fimshes the 
so-called Comutian Commentary of the tenth 
century, and himself adds some notes to the 
glosses. • • . The codex during the tenth cen- 
tury belonged to the monastery of Lauresheim, 

* Borsicm, for instance, savs of Hackermann's 
critical views : "They will fall into well -deserved 
oblifion as quickly as the edition by A. Weidner, 

whinh Ir ftimh an u(;tAr fniliiPA*' (t% (Ufii. 
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on the Rhine ; but its fate till the end of the 
tenth centnry is nncsrtain. In that centniy 
Petrns Pithoeanus [«cj received it as a gift 
from his brother Franoisous. After the death 
of Petrns the oodex was in the Oratoire of 
Troyes ; thenoe it passed to the pubUo library of 
the same town, thence to Montpellier, where it 
now is." 

A reader woald have some difficulty in patting 
together out of this the true story of the 
codex. It might haye been well, too, to note 
on what alight authority the name '' Buden- 
sis " rests, seeing that all that we know is that 
it was once the property '^ Matthiae coins- 
dam," whom Pithoeus chose to identify with 
Corvinos. 

The text of Messrs. Pearson and Strong 
is the text of Jahn for the most part, 
corrected by the results of Beer's new colla- 
tion of the Pithoeanus. It is unfortunate 
that it should have been printed just too sooir 
to allow the editors to use the important 
revision of the text of Jahn by Biicheler. 
The result is that, out of nearly fifty passages 
where Prof. Mayor holds that Bucheler's text 
is certainly right, there are not more than 
three or four in which his readings are 
adopted. In the remarks on the Uterary 
connexion of Martial and Juvenal based upon 
a lecture by Prof. Nettleship, which seems to 
have been of considerable value, there is an 
argument which it is hard to follow : 

"He thinks it probable that Juvenal and 
Martial were much in each other's confidence, 
and actually worked, and it may almost be 
said, thought, in common. According to this 
view Juvenal will have been much the yoimger 
man of the two." 

Why so? This follows, of course, from 
Friedlander's interpretation of xiii. 17, '' Fon- 
teio consule natus," accepted by Mr. Hardy ; 
but this view is rejected by the Oxford 
editors and by Prof. Mayor as having been 
refuted by Schwabe. It is certainly one of 
the main objections to it that it makes the gap 
between Martial and Juvenal so great, 1^- 
ing Mr. Bob^, for instance, to place them in 
different periods of literature. How then can 
it naturally result from the notion that they 
thought in common ? 

In the interpretation of Juvenal there are so 
many points which must be a matter of indi- 
vidual judgment that it is difficult to comment 
upon a series of notes, except by indicating 
in each case personal concurrence or dis- 
agreement — ^a tedious and not very profitable 
process, especially for the reader. But a few 
comments may be allowed. There are certainly 
some fahulae paUiatae of which the scene is not 
laid at Athens (i. 3). Is there any evidence 
that the doings of the winds are modelled on 
Greek descriptions of the Nostoi (i. 9). The 
date of the birth of Lucilius should not be 
given with positiveness as 148 b.c. (i. 20). This 
seems an almost impossible date. It is very 
far-fetched to assume a reference to the Roman 
'* gravitas " is the gravis harha sonahat of i. 25. 
Sarely it is not faur to assume from the words 
of Ammianus that the lacema in Juvenal's 
time was embroidered with figures of animals 
(i. 27). Weidner's interpretation of 9%nu9 on 
i. 88 is far less probable than Mayor's, sup- 
ported with his usual wealth of illustration. 
In i. 116 the interoretation given is, I think, 
quite untenable. The storks' cries cannot be 
c^t the same time their ^reetinj^ to the goddess 



and her ** clattering" back. There were no 
ro$tra in the/orum Augusti (i. 129). The note 
onArabarehsi (i. 130) will be very confusing to 
a student, as nothing is said about an alterna- 
tive reading AMarehes. The interpretation 
of i. 153 seems to me quite untenable, and, 
indeed, inconsittent with itself. On iii. 12 
Munro is far better worth referring to than 
Wddner ; and certainly the wild suggestion of 
the latter on iii. 37 (where Biicheler's view is 
worth considering) is quite unworthy of notice 
in a school edition. I doubt very much 
whether bueeae in iii. 34 can be a nickname. 
Mayor gave the right interpretation of iii. 33, 
iv. 26, iv. 132, and many other passages loDg 
before Weidner, who is quoted for it The 
reference on iii. 54 is inaccurate, and surely 
Miiller's Jffandhuch should be quoted by 
volumes as well as pages. On iii. 74 it would 
be better to illustrate from Juvenal himself 
than from Horace. In iii. 114 it is 
hard to see any reference to boys' schools. 
For ghar in iii. 198 I should prefer to 
put ghri\ it would be more intelligible to 
the schoolboy, and is certainly not less 
correct ''The Ludi magni or Ciroenses 
were held in April" is a most inaccurate 
statement (iii. 223). On iv. 105 « Brugman" 
is an error for Schmalz (ii. 270.) What 
reason is there for connecting Bellona with 
the g^y (iv. 124)? The reference given 
to Ovid certainly does not warrant it. It is 
startling to find that Domitian put to death a 
man to whom Horace addressed two odes at 
least 120 years before (iv. 154). This sur- 
passes even Mr. Yerrall's bold identification 
otLauria. The reference to Lucian'<Sonm. 9" 
quoted from Weidner (in v. 17\ is more 
correctiy given by Mayor to '' Oall. 9," and 
the reference to Mart. xiv. 120 (in v. 20) is 
quite misleading. The whole note is a good 
instance of Weidner's want of judgment. 
The note on artopta will certainly misled the 
student into thinking that a man is re- 
ferred to. 

It is needless to examine in similar detail 
the notes on the remaining satires. There 
are many points open tor discussion on which 
the judgment of scholars may fairly be 
divided; but the instances which I have 
given show that the commentary requires 
some revision before it can be considered 
entirely satisfactory. The best part of it is 
that in which the connexion of thought in the 
several satires is traced. Except in this 
respect it cannot be said to be any marked 
improvement tor school use upon Mr. Hardy's. 
In one respect I think it is at a disadvantage. 
Both editions are expurgated. But while tiie 
Oxford editors have often contented them- 
selves with omitting offensive words, or half- 
lines, Mr. Hardy has excised more boldly, 
and left no trace of an omission. Whatever 
may be said for older students, it is clearly 
an advantage for schoolboys that nothing 
should be 1^ to excite curiosity. Those for 
whom expurgation is most requisite will be 
sure to desire to leam what has been omitted, 
and why. If Messrs. Pearson and Strong 
will be content to abandon their faith in 
Weidner, to strike out every reference to his 
freaks of judgment, and not to assign to him 
credit for what much sounder scholars had 
done before him, to revise the text by the aid 
of Buchder, and to give from the abundant 
stores of Mayor a little more help on some 



difficult passages over which they bare 
passed too Ughtiy, they may yet make their 
handsome and convenient volumes the stan- 
dard school edition of Juvenal. May I 
venture to add a request that they will sfMure 
us diuyllahU ? A. S. Wilkdis. 



BOMB BOOKS OF HEBREW PHILOLOGY. 

Prolegomena eine$ neuen HeMiiseh^'€tramSiechen 
Wd'rterbucliB zum aUen Tetiament. Von Dr. 
Friedrich Delitzsch. (Leipzig. ) This is a hock 
which it is easier to carp at than to crttioiBe. 
It is itself through and tlirough critical, and 
will necessarily attract the attention of all who 
are interested, not merely in Semitic philology, 
but in the interpretation of the Old Te^a- 
ment. One of the points which it most folly 
reoognises is the all-importanoe of a thoroogh 
exegetical study of the passa^ in which some 
He&ew word of obsoure origin is imbedded 
before any comparison of cognate langnagea. 
This will conciliate many who might at first be 
inclined to diut the bodkupinde^Mur, from 
their imperfect knowledge of other Semitic 
idioms tlum Hebrew. It hM, indeed, been insisted 
upon in other regions of lingnistic study. 
Luoian Miiller, for instanoe, has remarked that 
'* the co-operation of philologists and compara- 
tive Unguists will be always a pleasimUe 
phenomenon " {Friedrich Bitechi, p. 152). Dr. 
Friedrich Delitzsch has of late been devoting 
much time and trouble to the illustration of 
Hebrew from Assyrian sources, but he has 
evidentiy not neglected Old Testament exegesis. 
A recent study on one of the most obscure 
sections of Ezekiel (xxi. 13-22) has appeared 
from his pen in a journal not very famuiar to 
exegetical students (the ZtiUehrift fUr Keil- 
$chrt/t/ar$chung, 389, &c). Not a few passages 
in the present work (see, e,g., the discussions on 
pp. 17-20, 82) shows the autiior's oonseientioQS 
endeavour to avoid the violence of eariier 
comparative philologists in Hebraic etymolo- 
gising. The principal faults which we notice 
m the philology of these Prolegomena are the too 
rigorous adherence to the Massoretio text, and 
the too confident, and sometimes, at any rate» 
too exdusive appeal to syllabaries. What 
Semitic students—themselves either ignoraat 
of or tyros in Assyriology— want to know 
are the meanings of Assyrian words as 
deduced from tne usage of the texts. 
Till these can be given, they would rather 
hold their judgment in suspense. They have 
nothing but admiration for the iron inanstry 
and enthusiastio devotion of Assyrio!ogi8ts. 
They do not deny that there is substuitial truth 
in the loosely expressed but vivid phrase that 
Assyrian is the Sanskrit of the Semitic lan- 
guages. But tiiey are afraid of false starts; 
and many will thmk that Dr. Friedrich De- 
litzsch would do well, to let the Prolegomena 
be a prophecy rather than a first instalment of 
** a new Hebrew- Aramaic dictionary to the Old 
Testament." The work consists of six chaptot. 
The first deals with external matters, such as 
the reasons for excluding Biblical-Aramaic and 
(even Hebrew) proper names, and the justifica- 
tion of an arrangement of Hebrew words 
acoor^ng to stems rather than their initial 
letters. Gttiap. iL considers the relation of 
Hebrew to the other Semitic languages, more 
especially Arabic, Aramaic, and Assyrian. Dr. 
Delitzsch defends himself asainst the denun- 
ciations of M* Hal^vy, and denies that he is in 
the least unjust to Arabic Ohap. iii. sets forth 
the great importance of Assyrian for the inves- 
tigation of Hebrew words. This is of course 
iLeOlanzfunH of ihehocik. The author's earlier 
work, so brief yet so full of interest and sugses- 
tiveness, called The Hebrew Language viewed in 
the Light of A^^rian Be$^rch, is no( unknown 
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to readers of the Academy. This obapier defends 
•new some of the explanations in that work, 
and adds fresh illustrations of the author's 
tbe^is. For instance, mdzor in Obad. 7 is vei^ 
Tcawomably explained by mazAru^ if at least it 
ia certain that the instrument so called in the 
great Assyrian list of synonyms meant " a net 
or trap " ; n'kh^heth (Ezek. xtL 36) by nukhhh 
which in the Kimrod*tablets means '< luxury/' 
and is g:iyen in an Assyrian vooabulary as a 
synonym for a word wmch means lasciyious- 
nesfl; the enigmatical takJuuh by the well- 
atteated Assyrian takJiiu^ some animal whose 
skin covered dhalmaneser's vessels on the lake of 
Van, according to our author "the wether" 
{H mmel). Passing to other sections of the 
sane chapter, we notice the new explanation 
of labbah (Ex. iiL 2) by the stem lahah, 
sanctioned by the Assyrian laMbu, " to be in 
restless motion " ; sha/rUr (Jer. xliii. 10) by the 
Assyrian sagdru^ **to spread out"; d/undh 
(Ps. Ixxxviii. 16) bv the Assyrian appHndma 
or <xpp4na, "to the uttermost"; and (far 
better worth listening to than the last) the 
strange Bibilical-Aramaic adverb appethdm 
(Bsra iv. 13) by the Assyrian appittimma, " in 
future." Chap. iv. is devoted to the phonetic 
laws af the S^nitic languages. Here, at any 
rata, there is much that unprejudiced Hebraists 
will do well to consider ; note especially the 
discussion of the partide 'tm. Chap. v. con- 
tains a short but sharp attack on Hebrew root- 
speculations. Chap, vi., also very brief, shows 
the importance of Assyxiologyfor the interpre- 
tation of Hebrew proper names (notice the new 
meaning for Kidi— '<a gift," like Mattan; 
compare, NaM'tkQa "Nebo has given.") 
Confirmation may still be wanted for some of 
the Assyxiological material in this volume. 
One may also here and there questi<»i the 
justness of the comparisons. Few, for instance, 
win agree with the view proposed on 
Ps. Ixxxviii. 16. But it is a service which 
merits recognition to have so courageously 
reopened fimdamental questions that are too 
often prematurely imagined to be closed. And 
it will be no discredit to the author if ten years 
hence he modifies or retracts many of the 
provisional statements in this necessarily tenta- 
tive sketch. 

A DicUcnary of the Targuthim, the Talmud 
Babli and lerwhalmu and the Midrathic 
Literature, Compiled hv M. Jastrow, Ph.D. 
Parti. (New York: G. P. Pntman*s Sons; 
Londcm: Trilbner.) This much-needed work 
is annoonoed to u>pear in instalments of about 
the same siie as the present, in as rapid succes- 
sion as possible. Each, that is, should contain 
about 100 pages. The extent of the whole 
work is calculated at about 1,500 pages ; but 
as the first part does not quite take us through 
H, the author may be pardoned if he should 
exceed his estimate. Dr. Jastrow is now resident 
at Philadelphia ; and we congratulate the New 
World on its possession of a scholar of such 
eminence, who combines Qerman thoroughness 
with American deamess and orderliness. 
" Presenting," as the prospectus remarks, " the 
development of the Hebrew and Aramaic 
Isngnages during the 900 years preceding the 
eleventh century of the common era [this 
work] may daim to be a contribution to 
comparative Semitic philology." Nor is it 
only Semitic philologists who will owe Dr. 
Jastrow a debt of gratitude. Students of 
post-dasrical Chreek and Latin will find much 
material here which will complete their own 
researches into late Greek and Latin words and 
meanings espedaUy technical. Criticism has 
enabled th^ author to throw mudi light on the 
trandaPtions of late Hebrew writers (a striking 
instance is given in the preface to Part I.). 
Critioism of the texts has also been used 
with eantious judgment. The treatment of 



etymologies seems satisfactory, thou^ on this 
and other points Levy (especially Fleischer's 
contributions) wOl of course oe compared. Our 
author deserves s^ial credit in this connexion 
for his Assyridogical references. We look for- 
ward to much pleasure and profit from this 
admirable work, and trust the second instal- 
ment will soon follow. 

DerhabyUmi$cJie Talmud ineeinen Haggadischen 
Bestandtheilen. Wortgetreu iibersetzt und 
durch Noten erlautert von Dr. Theol. et Phil. 
Aug. Wunsche. (Ldpzig.) Almost simul- 
taneoudy Dr. WUnsche has published the 
second peurt of his book of Talmudic extracts, 
and M. Schwab his French translation of Gittin, 
Nasir, and Kiddushin, three of the seven 
treatises represented by Dr. Wunsche's quota- 
tions. We are not called upon to institute a 
comparison between the two books. Both 
translators have in the progress of their work 
risen to a higher degree of accuracy. Dr. 
Wunsche, second to none among the few 
Christian Talmudists, owns in this volume his 
obligations to Dr. David Hoffmann and to Dr. 
Low, who have read the proof of each sheet, 
and suggested corrections. The result is a 
valuable addition to the library of the 
theological student, who is thus enabled to 
follow out to its furthest extent that wonderful 
transformation of the Jewish character brought 
about by Ezra and his successors. 



pi^>er on the Aborigines of Hispaniola. Airioau 
ethnology is weU represented in this number. 
First there is an artide on the Tribes of the 
Eastern Sudan, by Mr. Donald Cameron, who 
was in the Sudui with Sir Charles Wilson, 
and is now British Consul at Soakim. Then 
follows a description of some curious West 
African aroko, or symbolic messages, by Mr. 
Payne, a native gentleman who holds the 
position of registrar of the supreme court at 
Lagos, and who visited this country last summer, 
in connexion with the Colonial Exhibition. 
There is also a paper on the people of Sierra 
Leone, by Mr. T. B. Griffith. 



CORBEaPONDENOE. 

THE MELANESIA^ LAKQXTAOSS. 

Helbonnie, Vidoria: Dec 7, 1S6S. 

In an otherwise complimentary notice of Dr. 
Codrington's Melaneeian Languages^ which ap- 
peared in the Acadeict of December 26, 1885, 
Prof. Sayce charges the author with denying that 
there is any la^ which governs the phonetic 
changes between one Melanesian dislect and 
another, and between the Mdanesian langui^ 
and the Polynesian, '* whereas no comparative 
philologist can accept the denial." 

It seems to me that he has misunderstood 
Dr. Codrington, whose meaning I know to be, 
not that there is positivdy no law which 
governs those changes, but that ndther he 
nor any one of us who have had the best 
opportunities of studying those languages has 
been able to discover what the law is. It is 
certain that nothing like a ''Grimm's law" 
can be found which will meet the case. At 
any rate, if comparative philologists can find 
out such a law, and will tell us what it is, 
we shall be very glad, for we have been many 
years looking for it in vain. 

LoRDCEB Fisoir. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Council of the Geological Sodety have 
awarded the medals to be given at the 
anniversary meeting of the sodety on February 
18 as follows : the WoUaston gold medal to 
Mr. J. W. Hnlke, the Murcbison medal to the 
Bev. P. B. Brodie, the Lyell medal to Mr. S. 
Allport, and the Bigsby gold medal to Prof. C. 
Lapworth. The balances of the funds at the 
disposal of the sodety are awarded as 
follows : ' the WoUaston Fund to Mr. B. N. 
Peach, the Murcbison Fund to Mr. B. Kidston, 
and the Lyell Fund to the Bev. Osmond 
Fisher. 

The committee, formed under the preddency 
of Prof. Huxley, for the purpose of raising a 
fund to provide for the education of the children 
of the late Prof. F. Guthrie, desires to announce 
that the subscription list will shortly be dosed. 

To the February number of the Journal of 
the Antiiropological Institute, Mr. H. ling 
Both, of L^eds, contributes a comprehendve 
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There will shortly appear a work by Dr. 
Eagd, entitled Die Aussprache dee Oriechiechen. 
The object is to discuss the origin and nature of 
the Erasmian pronunciation, and to refute the 
common notions on the subject. The author 
further brings forward the claims of tho pro- 
nunciation now used in Ghreeoe, andargu'^^s that 
its history would entirely justify its adoption 
in Western Europe. The book has abundant 
examples, and is written in a lively style. 

The current number of the Journal of Phil- 
do'jy contains several contributions of import- 
ance. Prof. Nettleship, in an artide upon *' l^e 
Study of Latin Grammar among the Bomans 
in the First Century A.D.," opens up a subject 
which, if not attractive, has at least the merit 
of bdng new. He concludes that t^e main 
outlines of the conventional grammar of sub- 
sequent writers were derived from the Are of 
Bemmius Palaemon (Juv, 6, 452), and that we 
have no reason to believe in the existence of a 
second Palaemon later than Pliny. Mr. Bob- 
inson Ellis gives a report of *'A Fortnight's 
Besearch in the Bibliothdque Nationale," of 
which the most interesting result was the col- 
lation of a MS. of the thirteenUi century, 
containing the first ninety-four lines of the 
Cvlex. Mr. Henry Jacluon continues his 
series of papers on "Plato's Later Theory of 
Ideas," discussing on this occadon the Politicue ; 
and Mr. A. E. Haigh supports the recdved 
review, in opposition to former artides by Mr. 
H. Bichards, regarding the trilogy and te- 
tralogy of the Greek drama. There is also a 
paper on " Herodotus in Egypt," which is dis- 
figured bv gratuitoudy ofifeudve references of 
a personal nature. 

The Dictionnaire Biamaie, Ancien et Modeme, 
par y. Lespy et P. Baymond, in 2 vols. (Mont- 
pellier), has now appeared. The credit of the 
work belongs almost wholly to the former ; for 
the remttod M. Baymond died before the 
letter S was completed. It is needless to say 
that the dictionary is far more complete than 
any of the vocabularies that have preceded it. 
M. Lespv is exceedingly reserved and cautious 
in etymology, and his few remarks on it tend 
rather to remove popular errors than to establish 
any condusions of ms own. On the other hand 
the grammatical artides are foil. See those on 
et, ere, and especially on that crux of the 
Beamais, the pleonastic que, in which the 
explanations of Prince L.-L. Bonaparte and 
others are discussed. But the distinctive merit 
of the dictionary consists in the richness and 
great interest of its dtations. It will serve not 
merdy as a lexicon, but almost as a commen- 
tary on most questions connected with the 
history, manners, and institutions of Beam. 
Sddom have we seen any dictionary so useful in 
this respect ; and if the philologist does not find 
here the opinions ready cut and dried of a 
specialist, he has at least a most excellently 
chosen set of materials from which to form his 
own deductions. 
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MEETINOS OF SOCIETIES. 
Society op Antiquabibs. — {Thursdaf/, Jan. SO.) 
Dr. Frbshfibld, Tice-pre8i4enfc, in the chaiy.-- 
Mr. Gomme rea4 a paper on Uie xnDnicipal corpora- 
tion of Maimesboryi as enowiog braces of an archaic 
village community. Jn the earliest times of the 
EDgnsh occupation of l^e district, Mr. Ck>mme 
showed that there was nothing at Malmeebu^, 
except ^ castle, still inhabited by Welsh, whom the 
English could not succeed in expelling, efen 
though ^ey had destroyed what town there was, 
and the more Impoitant town of Eairdureburah, 
or Brokenboroifgh, in the neighbourhood. The 
Welsh still seem to have been there when Maidulf 
founded his hermitage under the shadpw of the 
fortress. Mr. Gk>mme suggested that relics of 
early Welsh customs survif ed in the corporation 
of the town, which subsequently grew up round 
the abbey. In this corporation kinship alone was 
a qualification for membership. The members of 
the corporation were divided into commoners, and 
into bodies of a higher rank, consisting of 48, of 
24, of 13, of 8, and at the head the alderman. 
Similar arithmetical arrangements are to be 
found in the ancient codes of South Wales. The 
town lands were distributed among the burgesses, 
according to ancient customs, of which examples 
are to be fouad elsewhere ; and possession was given 
by 4elivery of a twig. Mr. Gomn^e illustrM;ed aU 
thesepoints by reference to other early customs.— 
Mr. Wal}er exhibited a rubbing of a stone sepul- 
chral slab of a bishop from Holland. 

Anikbofolooical Instittjtb.— (2W«^y, Jan. 25, 
Anniversary Meeting.) 

Fbamcu GaltoHi Esq., president, in the chair. — 
The following were elected offioers and ooundl 
for the ensuing year : president— Francis Galton ; 
vice-presidente— ^yde Clarke, J. G. Garson, Frof. 
A. S. Keane ; secretary — F. W. Budler ; trea- 
surer—A. L. Lewis; council— G. M. Atkinson, 
Sir W. Bowman, E. W. Brabrook, Sir George 
Campbell, C. H. E. Carmichael, A. W. Franks, 
Col. H. H. Godwin- Austen, Col. J. A. Grant, T. V. 
Holmes, Prof. A. Macalister, R. Biddulph Martin, 
Prof. Meldola, Prof. Moseley, C. Peek, F. G. H. 
Price, C. fl. Read, Lord Arthur Russell, H. See- 
bohm, Prof. G. D. Thane, M. J. Walhoase. 

Royal Soczbty of LrrBRAXUBB.— ( ^#rf»i«rf»y, 
Jan. S6.) 

Sir Patbick OoLaunoiTN, president, in the chair. 
—A paper was read by Mr. R. B. Holt on ** The 
Culture of tlie Ancient Britons.*' He maintained 
that the language, laws, and literature of the 
ancient BritoQs proved that they must have 
attained a relatively high culture before their 
civilisation was destroyea by barbarous invaders. 
The liruids drained suitable teachers, and appointed 
one for every hamlet of nine houses. These in- 
structed the people in art, sciences, and morality. 
For this end they used triads, in the form of a 
catechism, whicn were admirably adapted to 
devejop the social and intellectual life of a primi- 
tive race. Among many others the following were 
quoted:— The three foundations of learninff? 
beeing much, suffering much, studying much. The 
three indispensables of a teacher ? Genius from 
God, instruction from a teacher, his function 
authorised by the judgment of a session. The 
three immunities of a true-bom BfitonP 1^'ive 
tree acres, co- tillage, hunting. But while the 
educationiu triads were models of perspicuity and 
conciseness, the mystical ones were very obscure. 
The possessors of this esoteric knowledge having 
been butchered before they were permitted to 
write it, we have no key to the faith or philosophy 
of our ancestors. Still it was evident that theur 
culture was in every way worthy of our respect and 
admiration.— The president expressed his disbelief 
in much of the authenticity of our means of in- 
formation respecting ancient British history. — Mr. 
J. Oiford, jun., stated that recent authorities, and 
particularly Dr. Isaac Taylor, had discarded the 
floral theory respecting the letters used oy the 
Diuids, and had dtstinctly traced them to a Greek 
origin.— Mr. J. W. Boile inclined to the idea 
that the Welsh triads quoted were of doubtful 
historical origin. — Mr. Percy Ames scarcely con- 
sidered it a mark of political culture on the part of 
the British teacher to haye adopted the latest plan 



of the Radical programme.— Mr. E. Gilbert High- 
ton held that the general knowledge of the Druids 
wi|« fully confirmed by the evidence of classical 
writers, who testified to their attainments In medi- 
cine, botany, astronomy, and eve4 aQatomy ; but 
that the stain of human sacrifice undoubtedly 
clung to their religion, and that, as in the case of 
other ancient nations, the people were kept ^j 
them in a state of servile Buperstition. 
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ORBAT SALE of PICTURBS, at redaoed prtoM (SaffTtrlagt, Chromof , 
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Tmapnaiion in Landscape Painting. By 
P. G Hamerton. (9eeley.) 

Mk. Hamkbion bai read aod thought bo much 
about art, theoretical and practical, that it is 
not easy for him to write anything on the 
subject which does not deserve attention. 
The papers which originally appeared in the 
Portfolio an4 are qow collected in this beauti- 
ful volume, adorned with all, aiid mpre than 
all, the admirably executed engntTings which 
accompamed them in their course through the 
periodical, wUl not be new to most readers of 
the AcADBKT. From month to month they have 
afforded much entertainment and instruction, 
and can scarcely have failed to stimulate a 
great deal of thought on the subjects which 
they touched — ^touched perhaps rather than 
treated ; for although the theme of the series 
was Imagination, the argument was con- 
ducted with so little severity that a thousand 
other points more or loss directly conned^d 
with it were allowed to adorn it by way of 
illustration, or even to obtrude by way of 
variety. Some of these affiliated thoughts 
were as interesting as any other parts of the 
articles, especially when they introduced us 
to some personal experience of the author. 
The question, for instance, of how far an 
artist is genuinely interested in the lives of 
the poor people out of who9e homes he draws 
materials for his art brought us a pleasant 
description of the life of a painter in the 
open air, and the exceptional opportunities 
such a life gives for becoming familiar with 
thf) thoughts and habits of the poor ; and this 
led to a delightful glimpse of t&e painted- 
poet 9amu6^ Palmer, and so back to the 
poetical character of his art and to imagina- 
tion in landscape painting. Once or twice 
we had a whole chapter devoted to a subject 
outside the lines, as that on what Mr. Hamer- 
ton calls Passive Imagination, or the faculty 
which enables us to enjoy works of imagina- 
tion, or to indulge the thoughts and fancies 
which are excited by contemplation of nature. 
All these things are of course the same in the 
book as in the detached essays, and if each 
chapter of the book is read by itself will 
produce the same effect ; but when the whole 
series is read continuously we miss that order 
which is necessary to make the consideration 
of a great subject an easy, as well as an 
agreeable, employment. 

Viewed as a book, its character is kaleido- 
scopic. No sooner do we feel the author's 
thonghts arranging themselves in some or- 
ganised shape than the glass is ihifted, and 
we see a considerable modification, if not a 
complete change, in the pattern; and this 
phenomenon, repeating itself continually 
throughout the book, produces a somewhat 



bewildering effect. Mr. Bumand once had a 
"happy thought" to *' puzzle the critics,'* 
and Mr. Hamerton, consciously or nn- 
oQ^Bciouely, has performed the same leat 
Though every paragraph of it is written with 
that 9cnipulous clearness which is cbazmcter* 
istic of the author, it is seldom we hare 
come across a book about which it is so 
difficult to give a short and just report. 

Mr. Hamerton divides the imagination of 
the landscape painter into two kinden — ^the fLrst 
of which is simple ocular memory, and the 
second the ^ower of combining and fusing 
remembered images into one pictorial whole. 
Many will think that the former of these ia 
on^ of the sources of imagbation rather than 
a description of it, and that the latt^ is 
inadequate to define the higher forms oi 
creative imagination ; but there is no donbt 
that the division is convenient, and provides 
an ample basis for discussion. To the 
interesting subject of eye-memory Mr. 
Hamerton appears to Ix^ve paid spe^ud at- 
tention ; and be has i^ot confined his cnquiriee 
to the eye-memory of a latidscape painter, or 
even of an artist, but includes in his ccm- 
siderations the pecidiar faculties of the 
'' calculatinff boys " who do complicated sums 
in the head, and of chess players who plaj 
two or three games blindfold. In these 
cases we clearly see that eye-memory 10 
the source of the strange poirer by whioh 
certain per^ops can reproduce well'^nown and 
simple images so clearly before their minds 
that they can deal with them inteilectoallj 
with the same ease as if they were physically 
visible and under material control. Ko douljt 
this power (when possessed to any extent) is 
a special gift ; but it cannot be regarded as 
anything more than analogous to an artistic 
imagination of the higher kind, for it does not 
alter form, and is, bom beginning to end, 
conscious and under complete contnd. Tha 
systematic training of the mpmory of the eye 
by artists is doubtless a great assistance to 
their imagination. The results of it in the 
school of H. Lecoq de Boisbaudran, at Paris, 
form the subject <h one of the most interestiDg 
of Mr. Hamerton's chapters. Of M. de Bois- 
baudran's pupils, the one best known in 
England isM. Iicgros ; and the vital quality tA 
his draughtmanship is, no doubt, greatly due 
to his faculty of retaining images in his mind 
with distinctness. To those trained to 4raw 
from the model without perpetnal referenoe to 
it for each touch, even copying soon becomes 
a semi-imaginative exerdse, and the piotozial 
memory becomes stored with images which 
afford that abundance of material which ](r. 
Hamerton rightiy regards as one of the prime 
necessaries for the exercise of the iniaginaUon 
ot the second class. 

^ere we come to the real difficulty. It is 
easy enough to see the clear distincti<Hi be- 
tween the two classes — ^it is easy enough to 
follow up the eye-memory till it begins to 
assume a more imaginative character ; but the 
bridge between the faculty of remembering 
and reproducing images to that of combining 
them and fusing them into a pictorial whole is 
not so easily passed, especially when that 
pictorial whole is inspired by emotion. It is 
the passage from prose to poetry. Two men 
will describe the same scene in almost the same 
words, two men will paint the same scene in 
almost the same forms and colours-— one de- 
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Bcription will be beautiful, the otber ugly — 
one picture will aflect us, the other will not. 
Biaseot at we will, the life will eseape. We 
may peremye point* ol difference, but tbat^ 
wiU help U8 little, for the difference is really 
enential. Take a simple instance from 
poetry ; memory would tell ub that a woman 
was exceedinely beautiful, hn^ imagination is 
needed to achieve th^ effect produced by the 
** beauUful exceedingly," a9 used by Cpleridg^ 
in ** ChrUtabel." We' see, at once, an obvious 
and simple difference, wbiph consists in tr»o0- 
posiog the two words ; but this does not 
aooount tor Uieir marvellous eharm when trans- 
posed by the poet. T^ko them from their 
place in the poidm, and it is gone, beiD|; de- 
pendent on the rhythm of the poem, the state 
of feeling inducei^ \>y the previous verses, and 
man^ otner facts incapable of analVsis, in- 
cluding the unique quality of Coleridge's 
genius. Kr. Hamerton tries to take us som^ 
distance across this bridge ; and in no way 
more notably than hj pointing out the unity 
which is characteristio of wonu of imagina- 
tion« and the kind of natural selection 
made by the memory of each individual iu his 
obserYmon of nature. One man, according to 
Mr. ^merton, will remember every tiling, and 
pain( it ; another will f en^ember only so n^uch 
as is in harmony with his feelings. Mr. 
Hamerton goes so far as to trace Bembrandt's 
imaginative power to his defective memory. 
The epithet is scarcely happy, we think ; for if 
a memory retains all w6 wfsh to observe, 
it is rather hard to ca(l it defective. More- 
over, there is ^o reason to supnose that 
Beoibrandt did not remember a detail be- 
cause be did not paint it. Nevertheless, the 
power of remembering, or rather, as we 
Aiould say, separating in the memory, what 
we wish tb paint from ifhat we wish to omit 
in painting is characteristic of all imaginative 
pamters. ' This faculty of seizing on those 
facts which w|U convey on Canvas the 
emotiop w)ucb a scene excites in the artist's 
mind is onn ol those which constitutes his 
special power. So far at least we may get 
from memory towa^rds the higher imagination. 
But here the operations of ttie mind begin to 
get subtle and (oomplez ; unintelUgibte even 
to the aitist, who is often unconscious of his 
sources of inspirations and process of composi- 
tion. l?o get much further we should have 
at least to divide this higher imagination into 
several distinct classes. It ia mnPh ea^er, 
for instance, to approach the secret of the 
power of Okude and his school, ^hose ideal 
was largely made up of the harmonious 
arran^nient of more or less precise and con- 
ventional form^, than those of our modem 
arti^f who reject artificial structure. For 
scenic grandeur and smiling serenity of earth 
and skj, something lika a receipt can be 
giv^. We cannot nmke a Caaudei but we 
can see protty clearly how he was niade. It 
was his skill that was unique, rather than his 
sentiment. Bnt now that nature has been 
found to reflect nearly every moo^ of the 
human mind, an4 a voioe has been given, not 
only to boswr tree an4 stately temple, but 
to eloud an4 n^qnntain» vood an^ cottage, 
mist ftn4 rain> 1^ imagination of the land- 
scape pdnter presents problems of much 
gmter difficulty. 

We are not sure that some of those which 
feem the simplest are hot really the most 



difficult. How, for instance, is the faithful 
portrait of a place made eicceptionalTy in- 
teresting to us ? How is a cathedral made to 
speak of centuries of worship ? How is the 
commonplace completely charmed away from 
the ordinary hedglrow and haystack ? ' It is 
certainly by something more th%n memory. It 
is certamly by sometiting less than crc^ve 
imagination. Between these two there is a 
vast tract which even Mr. Hamerton has not 
fully explored. Scattered here and there in 
this book, sometimes where it is least ex- 
pected, we come upon notes and hints of 
mtermediate kinds of imagination; and we 
hope that some day he wUl work upon this 
field in a more systematic manner. Mighji 
we hope, also, that he would reconsider his 
views as to the comparatively small import- 
ance of the germinal idea in works of imagina- 
tion ? iiter the " inotiye " is oijce determined 
on, no doubt a continuous effort of the 
imaginative facidty is necessary to complete 
the picture ; and there seems much truth in 
the opinion that it is the faculty of << setting 
the wits to work^' to do this that divides 
an artist of imagination from one without it. 
Nevertheless, the prime ponc^ption is the 
controllbg power ; it superintends the 
'* wits'' that work it out; and it is only 
where it succeeds in keeping them close to 
their work, and in due subor£nation to itself, 
that a picture ever attains that unity which 
Mr Hamerton so strongly insists upon as the 
result of imagination. ' 

COSHO MOKKHOTTSS. 



THE QlAaQOW INSTITUTE. 

The directors of the Glasgow Institute have 
this ^ear, as usual, brought together ^ yaried 
and interesting gathering, in which the works 
of local artists are supplemented by a few im- 
portant pictures by deceased painters, by many 
productions from the London studios, and by a 
selection of examples of oontemporary foreign 
art. Among the more attractive of the figure- 
pieces are two of the most charming of the recent 
child-pictures of Bir John Mifiais— " Littie 
Miss Muffit" and ''The Mistietoe Gatherer." 
Sir J. D. Linton is represented by the highly 
finished smaller version of his dramatic and 
learned ''Declaration of War''; Mr. J. G. 
Hook by his solidly psinted f'Gold of the 
Sea," a work dating from 1872; and Mr. 
Albert Moore by his nude study tiUed " White 
Hydrangeas," while Mr. Henry Moore sends 
an important sea-piece, and Miss Glara Mont- 
alba her richly coloured ** Port of Amsterdam." 

The works by deceased artists include an im- 
portant cathedral interior 1^ Pavid Eoberts, 
a girl's head by Rossetti, and Frederick Walker's 
"Bunny Thames." The last named, though 
an unfinished picture, is a large and highly 
delightful and characteristic example of the 
artist. Itf ^up of children shows the grace 
and distinction of the artist, his fine selection of 
line and attitude ; and the landscape surround- 
ings are exoellentiy rendered, and full of a 
drowsy poetic charm. 

The foreign schools are not inadequately re- 
presented, many works by deceased artists — 
among the rest a group of small but typical 
landscapes by Corot, Diaz, and Bousseau— 
having been lent from the walls of Glasgow 
collectors. A moonlight subject by Charles 
Jacque, with a flock crossing a stream, is a 
more than commonly tender example of the 
artist, ene in which he approaches the poetic 
sentiment |hat informs the pastorals of Millet ; 
and in a canvas titied " Calvary," we have a 



powerful and wildly-impressive colour-dream 
by MonticellL M. H. W. Mesdag shows two 
vigorous sea-jACces — " In Danser," a moon- 
light scene wnh a wreck and lifeboat, being 
especially manly in execution and dramatic in 
effect. M. P. D. Bergeret sends two noble 
studies of still life, one of them — a rendering of 
lobsters and shrimps — unusually large, varied, 
and important. 

Among the most important of the works of 
Scottish painters is Mr. W. E. Lockhart's 
'* Church Lottery in Bpain '* — a well-conceived, 
broadly executed street subject in Seville, seen 
under artificial lighting; and his "Theodora 
and Marjorie" — a ricnly coloured life-sized 
portrait of two children busied over a scrap- 
book. Mr. W. M. Taggart sends a viridly 
lighted group of children at play among the 
whins on the beach; and a sea-piece — " Over 
the Harbour Bar " — full of atmosphere and 
motion ; and from Mr. George Beid come two 
excellent examples of his powerful and realistic 
portraiture, one of them a half-length of Prof. 
Edward Caird. Sir Noel Paton is represented 
by a religious subject — "Mary at the Sepul- 
chre," painted in 1874 — a work inspired by 
reverent, devotional feeling, and possessing 
much delicate beauty in the kneeling female 
figure. 

One of the most important works by Glasgow 
artists is the " Apple Gatherers" of ifr. James 
Guthrie, whose grimly impressive "Scotch 
Funeral " excited much attention when it was 
shown here the other year. The present work, 
which is strongly infiuenced by tne method ot 
Lepage, shows powerful handling and a faith- 
ful rendering of out-of-door effect; but the 
subject has insufficient interest for the extended 
scale of its portrayal. Mr. A. Mann has turne4 
from figure -subjects to landscape, and exhibits 
a low- toned, well-considered view cm the 
Findhom. Several pleasant domestic scenes 
come from Mr. T. McEwan ; Mr. Joseph 
Henderson sends an effective portrait and a 
delicate coast -scene; and Messrs. S. Beid, 
Well wood Rattray, R. W. Allan, and J. Livery 
are more or less fully represented. 



COEBESFONDENCE. 

Al^OTHBR FOBOBP nOMAST INSOBIFTIOK. 

Iiven>ool : Feb. S. 1887. 
The inscription mentioned by Mr. Abrahall 
(Academy, January 29) has invariably been 
treated by all writers on ^ritanno-Roman epi- 
graphy of modern times as a forgery. During 
the last sixteen years I have had at least a 
score of enquiries as to whether the inscription 
preserved at Nether Hall or that at Orchard 
Wynd|^am was the original ; and my reply has 
been m every instance the same— that the 
Nether Hall stone was that described by 
Gam den three centuries since. The subject has 
since been further treated of in vol. v. of the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Archaeological 
Society*^ TransadionSf where Mr. Tyson con- 
firms the conclusion I had arrived at, even 
before Mr. George was in the field. 

W. Thomtson Watkin. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOQY. 

An exhibition of the collected works of Sir 
Oswald Brierly— to which both the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales have promised to contri- 
bute—will be held at the Pall Mall Gallery in 
the last week of April, remaining open till the 
end of July. 

Sev^EAL exhibitions will open to the public 
next week, each with a private view to-day. 
The Nineteenth Century Art Society holds its 
eleventh exhibition in the Conduit Street 
Galleries; at the Fine Art Society's, in New 
Bond Street, will be a collection of drawings 
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of the Norfolk broads and rivers, by Mr. B. H. 
Fahey, of the Inatitate; Messrs. Dowdes- 
well, also in New Bond Street, will show some 
sketches of the Alps, the Italian lakes, and the 
Biviera, by Mr. B. J. M Donne; while Mr. 
Maclean, in the Haymarket, has another set of 
- sketches of the same country by Mr. John 
Sortees. 

The question of picture hanging in public 
exhibitions, first broup^ht to the front by the 
action of tibe authorities of the time in SufEolk 
Street, is now, it seems, in process of discus- 
sion apropos of other galleries. The example 
of the *' British Artists" has already been 
followed at a distance, and to a limited extent 
by an exhibition which, it is true, has long 
ceased to be among the really important — that 
of the Dudley GaUery. The top row has now 
ceased to exist in the Egyptian Hall ; and so 
far this is an act of homage, more or less 
graceful, to Mr. Whistler and his associates. 
What we are now looking for is that the In- 
stitute of Water-Colour Painters, with its 
great prestige, its abundant support, ^d its 
energetic management, shall do something in 
the same direction. Why cannot it also abolish 
the top line of drawings, which, truth to say, 
contains very rarely anything that the world 
would seriously miss ? In vast exhibitions it is 
probably too much to hope that means may be 
taken to isolate important contributions of 
delicate and accomplished art. At the 
Grosvenor Gallery that which ia not 
at idl accomplished is apt sometimes to 
be isolated: the merely fashionable portrait 
is apt to assert itself there with unbecoming 
prominence. But no such luck belongs to even 
the best of the contributors to the Institute. 
What is done iJiere, however, and done some- 
times with Very great effect, is so to group 
many of the most accomplished drawings that 
they gain rather than lose by the presence of 
their immediate neighbours. In smaller exhibi- 
tions of the '' One Man" type, it is easy, of 
course, to do more apparent honour, even to 
what are often perfectly crude productions; 
but it is well to remember that more art is 
r3 ally shown by dexterous arrangement of 
juxtapositiofi than by the facile introduction 
of a fittie drapery from Eegent Street, or of 
tapestry from the looms of France. 

Thebb seems even an increase of matter in 
the new number of the really artistic periodical. 
The Century Guifd Holly Norse (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Uo.) ; and of this— if it is not imjper- 
tinent to say so — we doubt the wisdom, since 
the luxurious and tasteful /orma^ in which the 
work appears must anyhow necessitate heavy 
outlay. Still it is no more our reasonable 
business, perhaps, to complain to the con- 
ductors of The Holly Horse that they give us 
too much for our money than to comjuain to 
Mr. Augustus Harris of exactiy the same 
thing. To give liberally is the fashion of the 
day — in magazines as at the theatre. In the 
present number Mr. Mackmnrdo writes with 
leaming on "Orcagna.*' Mr. Home's notes 
on ** Blake's Life-mask " are in selected prose. 
There is wonderful flexibility about the late 
Mrs. GKlchrist's rendering of Victor Hugo's 
'* Kose of the Infanta," which her son quaintiy 
and suitably illustrates. Mr. Watt's noble 
design, "The Angel of Deatii crowning 
Innocence" serves as frontispiece to the 
number, and we wish that we had room to 
point out the merits of the remaining^ contents, 
which include thoughtful contributions from 
Mr. Selwyn Image and Mr. Arthur Galton, and 
a solemn carol by Miss Christina Bossetti. 

The British Architect for this week has a 

Sen-and-ink reproduction of a drawing by 
[eissonier, representing a cavalry vedette. Of 
the original the preposterous vaunt is made 



that it is " the most costiy watercolour in the 
world." 

AxTST&iAK papers report excavations on the 
site of Camuntum, which considerably increase 
our knowledge of that Boman town. 

Discoveries of Boman remains are reported 
also from Namur. Among other things, an 
inscription has been found which apparentiy 
proves that Namur was in Germania Liferior. 



THE STAGE. 

8TAGE NOTES. 
A VERT long farce by Mr. Pinero has succeeded 
the merriest of farcical comedies at the Court. 
It is the kind of piece that was attacked only 
the other day in a thunderous and weighty 
article in a great daily newspaper ; but that 
was breaking a buttei^y upon a wheel, we 
think. Messrs. Clayton and Cecil do not ^e as 
supporters of the poetic drama. They aim but 
to amuse us Ughtiy, and at all events those who 
take their pleasure at the Court Theatre can 
hardly be said to take it sadly. Mad pranks 
and high jinks rather are the order of the day 
in that remote suburb which the Court Theatre 
has done something to make lively. The com- 
pany at Chelsea is httie varied. Mr. Clayton and 
Mr. Cecil, Mrs. John Wood and Miss Norreys, 
bear the brunt of the labour, and for most of 
them it would appear to be the ' ' joyful labour ' ' 
of Macdufil Mr. Clayton presents himself on 
this occasion as a Dean who submits to the 
influences of a sporting woman. The sporting 
woman is, of course, Mrs. John Wood, who is 
provided with the slang of the turf, with many 
a racing metaphor which she utters with the 
point aiid distinctness which constitute so much 
of her stage merit. Mr^ Arthur Cecil's part is 
not, perhaps, to be reckoned a good one. Miss 
Norreys is seen again — and she is always seen 

C* santiy— as the romp. She is, no doubt, the 
romp that the English theatre at present 
knows ; but it is desirable that she should be 
seen in parts that might tax her intellectual 
powers more considerably. 

The public has this week learnt with 
surprise, and, we will venture to say, with 
serious regret, that Mr. Wilson Barrett, on his 
return from America, will find that the Prin- 
cess's Theatre has passed our of his hands. A 
lease has been secured by a gifted young 
American lady now in London, whose per- 
formances in the future we may have cause 
to wdcome — we mean Miss Grace Hawthorne. 
But we could wish that some other place 
could have been made for her than that at the 
Princess's ; and for the simple reason that, while 
it is probable that her reputation could be es- 
tabliuied in London at almost any good theatre 
that happened to be vacant, her appearance at 
the Princess's breaks inevitably a happy tradi- 
tion of now several years' standing, and 
destroys a continuity which those who appre- 
ciate the performances of Mr. Barrett and his 
company would fain have seen pn^nged. 
Where is Mr. Barrett to go ? He requires, for 
his magnificent and. always tasteful spectacles, 
the resources of a large stage contrived in the 
newest fashion. Of such stages there are really 
only two or three in London, and these are not 
likdy to be vacant, and moreover they are occu- 
pied — as doubtiess the Princess's itself will be — 
quite worthily. Must Mr. Barrett add another 
new playhouse to tiiose of moderate size which 
have been built recentiy ? 

We shall next week have something to say 
about Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan's new piece at 
the Savoy, the production of which has aroused a 
quite unparaUeled amount of curiosity — 
curiosity about as keen in New York as in 
London. 



MUSIC. 

MB. C0BDER8 ^'NOBDISA."* 

Last September we had to notice the perform- 
ance of a cantata by Mr. F. Corder at the Wolver- 
hampton festival, and the success of that work 
augured well for his opera, which had even then 
been accepted by Mr. Carl Rosa. This work, en- 
titled " Nordisa," was produced last Wedncsdar 
week at the Royal Court Theatre, LiverpooL The 
plot of the opera has been partiy taken from an 
old French melodrama, and the fibretto has been 
purposely — so the author, Mr. Corder himself tells 
us — written on old-&shioned lines. It does not 
pretend to be agrand, but merely a romantic opera. 
Again, Mr. Conier says that his aim has been to 
please the gener^ public rather than to educate 
or astonish them. This is rather a hard saying ; 
for it is surely possible to educate and astonish 
without ceasing to please. Mr. Corder^s book, on 
the whole, is a good one, both as regards the 
poetry and the plot The opera commences with 
an overture in the usual form : the chief themes 
are taken from the second act 

The plot is a simple one. Minna, daughter of 
the Baroness Nymark, is in love with a young 
officer, Frederick Hansen, attached to the family, 
and cares but little for her cousin, Count (^car 
Lydal, whom she is about to wed in compHaoce 
with an oath exacted by his dead father. In the 
first act we meet with these personages in a little 
village in Norway, at the foot of the Snqbei^ 
The annual autumn fair is just concluding. The 
opening chorus is bright, tuneful, and clever. 
Minna wishes to see the village sports ; but the 
Baroness, who is most proper, objects to the noisy 
shouts of the common folk, and will not let her 
go, even under the escort of the officer. All this 
we learn in a light trio, with a showy part for 
the soprano. At the inn Minna enquires after 
Nordisa, her foster sister, and after her nurse's 
husband, Andreas Brand. Halvor, the innkeeper, 
a brother-in-law of the latter, has just time to 
say that Brand went to the wars sixteen years 
before, and is probablv dead, when the country 
folk appear for the dance. After a few bars 
introduction we have a polska — a northern dance 
something after the st^le of a polonaise ; then a 
b^r dance, a clever little violin solo, played by 
a blind old fiddler with a performing bear ; and 
last of all the Hailing, a national Norwegian 
dance. 

This last is not the only attempt at local 
colour in the *opera, but it is one of the 
most striking. Piquant orchestration and pretty 
dancing contributed materiallv to tha success 
of these movements. Count Oscar now enters, 
and we hear in the orchestra a theme afterwaida 
associated with Nordisa. We next have an 
amusing quartett, in which the young people 
discuss ** tdOfection " from their point of view, the 
Baroness from hers. The music is smooth and 
teUing. Oscar and Frederick are then left 
together; and the former resrets the compact 
which binds him to Minna, and tells in graceful 
strains of the maiden Nordisa, who " has prison'd 
me in chains most magical." Brand, her father 
supposed to be dead, returns unexpectedly to the 
village, and sings of his past and present life in an 
effective but not particularly onginal scena. A 
bell now b^ins to tolL Nordisa is goii^; to be 
escorted by the villagers and the minister to a 
lonely mountain hut or Mstor, to look after the 
cattle which cannot be brought down into the 
valley during the winter. Nordiwi sings ol her 
trust in One above in a plain diatonic phrase — one 
of those phrases which the public can carry away 
with them— and it is afterwards repeated by the 
chorus. The finale is well worked up ; and, as the 
procession crosses the bridge on its way up the 
mountain, the curtain faUs while the villagers are 
singing the phrase just mentioned. Just before 
the close Brand arrives, but too late to prevent 
his daughter from going. 

One cannot but admire the straightforward 
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diaracter of the miisic in this act. It never 
impresses us by its originality, and at times — 
both here and also in the other acts — comes danger- 
ously near to the commonplace ; hat Mr. Corder 
always saves liimself by the cleverness of the 
writing and by the skill of his orchestration. 
He shows, too, a certain power of characterisation. 
The music is not continuous, but each scene 
closes with a well-defined cadence. Sparing use 
is made of the representative thewe. The strong 
points of this act more than compensate for iU 
weak ones. 

A«t the second comiuences with a smooth and 
graceful morement entitled ** On the Mountains.'' 
When the curtain rises we see the chalet or $ceiar 
on the Snasberff. On a rock at the back is a 
shephenl boy who sinj^ a c^uaint ditty. He then 
perceives the procession wmding its way up the 
mountain patn. When all the stores for the 
winter are placetl in the hut, the pastor utters 
a prayer to heaven, and all take their farewell of 
the maiden. Oscar has followed the procession ; 
and he now appears, and sings in flowing strains 
of the power ot love. The quaint rhythm of the 
accompaniment and the clarinet obbligato give 
character to the song. Nordisa, unconscious of 
the presence of Oscar, comes forward singing a 
pretty melody taken from a traditional Norw^ian 
catUe-call. At la&t she perceives " the stranger." 
She is simple and he honourable. They converse 
together, but gradually they give way to their feel- 
ings and both sing of the mighty power of love. 
At last Oscar, aware of the strangeness of the 
situation and of his " dire madness," wishes to 
depart But Nordisa, shrieking, drags him back 
just in time to e^^cape the avalimche which pours 
down with fearful suddenness, covering the 
plUeau with deep snow. Brand and Halvor 
are then seen on a rocky path above, and 
the former exclaims " Entombed for months ! 
May heaven protect my child ! " The curtain 
fall^. In this act Mr. Corder seems to have 
written more for himself and less for the public. 
In the last scene there are some little affectations 
in the harmonies, and now and then a sense of 
vagueness is felt; but, taken as a whole, it shows 
conaiderable d ramatic power. It is very moderate 
in length, and the composer shows great, indeed 
too great, self-restraint in depicting the coming 
storm and the fall of the avalanche. 

In act the third we are transported to the villa of 
Nymark, on the outskirts of Cnristiania. Several 
months have elapsed since the last act Minna. 
in bridsd attire, is Ustening to the tuneful 
wedding-song of the servants. She then sines a 
btmvura sonc. Frederick now arrives with a 
letter from Vie king. He and Minna join in a 
little duet, written in canonic form. The king 
sends his best congratulations on the occasion of 
the approaching marriage, and a colonel's com- 
mission for the husband. Frederick then sings a 
Balfian ballad scng about his ** castle in the air." 
Just as the mamage cDutract is about to be 
signed, Nordisa appears and relates to the 
Baroness how Frederick left her, and how she 
has had to endure the scornful remarks of village 
mrips. In this scene, in which Minna and 
Frederick take part, there is naturally consider- 
able use made of leading theme?. Nordisa is 
followed by Brand and Halvor. They bring a 
confession, written by the nurse on her death- 
bed, to the effect that Nordisa is really the 
Baronet's child. The device is not a new one ; 
but it here bring<i, of course, satisfaction to all 
parties, and theopei-a ends with general rejoicing. 
Much of the music of this last act is of a popular 
character, but it is not ecjual to that of the hrst. 
The performance was excellent Everyone did 
kts or her best towards the succesj of Mr. 
Corder's new opera. Mdme. Julia Gay lord 
gare an admirable impersonation of the Nor- 
wegian maiden Nordisa. Mr. B. Bcovel was 
thM3 Oscar. Mdme. Georgina Bums, as Minna, 
received an encore for the craole-song in 
the fisBt act Mr. J. Sauvage's good acting and 



artistic singing were duly acknowledged. Mr. 
Max Eugene's solo in tlie first act was encored. 
At the close of each act there were calls for 
singers, conductor (Mr. Qoossens), manager and 
composer. Nor wei*e stage-manager and scene- 
painter forgotten ; for both contributed materially 
to the success of the piecer J. S. Shedlock. 



REGENT CONCERTS. 



Mr. A. FooTE, the American composer, is a 
lucky man to have two of his works performed 
in London : the one, a serenade for strings, at a 
recent Henschel conoert ; the other, a Pianoforte 
Trio in C minor, played at the last Saturday 
Popular Concert oy the distinsroished artists 
Mdme. Norman-N^ruda, "Mx. C. HaU^, and 
Si^or Piatti. In the Trio we again recognise 
a dever and facile pen ; but, as in the Serenade, 
we fail to perceive any trace of originality* 
The work is marked Op. 3, so it may be an early 
one, or perhaps the composer is quite young. 
Mr. Lloyd sang with much fervour a new and 
melodious song by Dr. Mackenzie entitled " Is 
it thy will." He was accompanied by the 
composer. 

Last Monday evenins Herr Schonberffer made 
his debut at the Popumr Oonoerts^ and played 
Beethoven's Sonata Appassionata. From 
nervousness or some other cause the pianist 
failed to do himself justice, and hence we shall 
wait for another opportunity of judging him in 
Beethoven*s rausio. He took part with Herr 
Heermann and S^gnor Piatti in Schumann's 
Pianoforte Trio in D minor ; and in this work his 
playing, with exception of the first movement, 
was most satisfactory. Herr Heermann led 
Beethoven's Quartett m A (Op. 18, No. 5) with 
good taste and feeliug. Ue ii;ave as a solo 
Spohr's Bedt. and Adagio in B &t Miss Liza 
Ijehmann sang gracefully an air of Flotow's 
from ** Martha," and two Lieder by Brahms. 
ILr. Henschd gave his ninth concert last 
Friday week. The date beinff so near to the 
anniversary of Mozart's birth (January 27), his 
noble Symphony in B flat was included in the 
prognunme, and likewise a selection from the 
opera "Cosi fan tutte." The libretto is a 
feeble [one, and hence the work has no chance 
on the stage. But the music is charming and 
efifective on a conoert platform. Mr. Henschel 
might have made a longer selection. As it was, 
he chose first a quintett from the first act, then 
two duets from the second, and after that gave 
two trios (Nos. 3 and 10) from the first, finishing 
up with the quintett (No. 9) from the same act 
The account of the plot in the programme- 
book was rendered thereby hopelessly confused. 
Mr. Max Pauer gave a brilliant rendering of 
Brahms' dry and difficult Pianoforte Concerto 
in D minor. At the dose he was recalled three 
times to Uie platform. The Mozart symphony 
was admirablv performed. 

Last Tueedav evening Spohr's "Calvary" 
was given at St Jameses Hall by the Novello 
Choir, under the direction of Dr. Mackenzie. 
This work, first produced at Norwich in 1839, 
has not been heard in London sinoe 1852. It 
is not easy to understand why an oratorio con- 
taining some of Spohr*8 best music should have 
been so negleoted. There is, however, one num- 
ber, which, as a church anthem, *' As pants the 
hart," has escaped the general neglect. In the 
first part there is a beautiful bass solo, '' Tears 
of sorrow," and in the second a still more beauti- 
ful soprano air, ** When the scene of troublo 
closes.^* The trio, ** Jesus, heavenly master," 
for female voices, is very graceful. The choral 
writing throughout is solid and dig^fied ; and 
the great chorus of the second part, ** What 
threatening tempest," may be described as 
dramatic It is interesting to note how the 
opening chorus of disciples m the socond part, 
in which they sing of Cnriat's ooming death, is 
built on a theme which aooompaniee John*a 



previous description of Christ being dragged to 
lute's judgment hall; and, again, how the 
'* King of Israel " [theme is employed in the 
great chorus mentioned above. The oratorio 
concludes with a quiet and most lovdy chorale, 
*' Beloved Lord, thine eyes we close "; and this 
last touch of the composer's shows that he was 
careful not to disturb the effect of the solemn 
tragedy by an ordinary final movement. 
Want of space compels us to notice the per- 
formance m a very brief manner. Mrs. 
Henschel sang the soprano music with much 
feeling. She received quite an ovation after 
"Tears of sorrow." She well deserved 
it, although it was a pit^ to interrupt the 
performance, here and in other places, 
by applause. Mdme. M. McKenzie (con- 
tralto; rendered excellent service in the 
concerted music. Mr. Barton McGncken sang 
well, although he did not satisfy us in his con- 
ception of the music assigned to the Saviour. Mr. 
Henschel gave a powerful rendering of the Judas 
song in the first part ; while Mr. Santley, who 
was in excellent voice, made the most of his 
many pieces. The choir were heard to gpreat' 
advantage in the choruses of the second part. 
In the first there was not enough attention to 
light and shade, either in choir or orchestra. 
Dr. Mackenzie took many of the movements at 
a very slow rate, robbing them of much of their 
effect This dragging was especially notice- 
able in the overture, the openmg chorus, and 
in the fine judgment scene. There was also 
some unsteaoiness in the accompaniments of 
two of the principal songs. In short, Dr. 
Mackenrie conducted as though he had little 
sympathy with the work. 



MUSICAL BOOKS. 
EnglisJi Gleea and Pari Songs. By W. A. Barrettt 
(Longmans.) Mr. Barrett cives a very modes, 
title to his book. Besides dealing with his sub- 
ject propsr, he devotes much space to music 
from very early times down to the fifteenth 
century ; and then, before touching upon the 
question of glees, speaks about the son^s of the 
troubadours, the precui-sors of the madrigal, and 
about the mmlri^ itself, the forerunner of the 
glee. He tells us in his preface that the sub- 
stance of his book was rcid orij'inally as a series 
of lectures at the City of London College ; and 
W3 regret that, in turning these lectures into a 
book, he did not develop his matter a little 
more. We leiirn from his concluding remarks 
that glees and part-songs are really only a part 
of his theme, and that he wishes to impress upon 
his readers the fact that in all periods of musiciil 
art England has taken a prominent, if not pai-a- 
niount, position. So far as the glee is concerned, 
Mr. Bairctt reminds us that it is ".essentially 
and individually English." He is indeed deter- 
mined that we shall not foi^et this ; for he tells 
us of it on p. 62, on p. 63, and a^in on p. 64. 
It is a pleasure to Have to do with an author 
who not onlv understands, but is enthusiastic 
about, his subject Mr. Barrett is such a one ; 
and his book may be read with interest and 
profit. We do not know how long ago it is since 
his lectures were delivered ; but it now seems 
somewhat out of pliice to ask, as he does, ** Can 
it therefore, with truth, be said any longer that 
England is i.ot a musical nation ?" Interest in 
music is more and more widespread, and with 
increase of interest comeji increase of knowledge. 
While we readily receive novelties from abroad, 
English composer:^ are not neglecteil. They 
figure at all the important festivals ; and in the 
departments of opera, oratorio, and symphony, 
signal successes have been won by them within 
the last few years. 

To preserve the thrernl of his musical storv, 
Mr. Barrett has to mention names not specially 
connected with either glee or part-song. So 
far good ; but was it necessary, in a mere sketch 
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of the life and labours of Handel, to say so much 
about his habit of borrowing or "conveying" 
from other composers ? Aa our author had not 
space to explain and discuss this practice cf 
Handers, he might have referred to it in a less 
prominent manner. So, again, he devotes 
twenty-four line's to the date of birth of the 
well-known glee -writer, John Stafford Smith, 
about which there is some dispute ; yet he truly 
observes that " the exact date of his birth is a 
matter of little consequence." 

In speaking of Purcell, Mr. Barrett tells us 
that Dryden wrote the ode, "Alexander's Feast," 
for Purcell to set to music. This he must have 
tiken from Hawkins J but Mr. Cummings has re- 
minded us in his life of Purcell that the ode was 
really written two years after the death of the 
musician. Af;ain, in mentioning the fact that 
the "Macbeth" music has been claimed for 
Purcell, Mr, Barrett might have quoted some 
of Mr. Gumming 's remarks in support of that 
j^tatement, instead of leaving the matter to be 
settled by "spiritualists and those who deal 
in occult questions." And once more, in refer- 
ence to Purcell, we are told, on p. 161, that 
his music is " perfectly original " ; but, on p. 20(>, 
that Arne was "more original" than Purcell. 
There are one or two other places where the 
meaning and even the style could be improved. 
For example, on p. 28, we are told that the 
Jewish claim to have preserved almost without 
change the tmditionjil melodies of their worship 
is doubtful. But a few lines further on Mr. 
Barrett shows " that there can be no doubt" that 
these melodies have been corrupted. And the 
following sentence, on p. 259, is not very lucid : 
"Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, and others kept the 
p ith clear, and Gossec, Haydn, Moziirt, and men 
of like capacities made it beautiful." 

We mate these comments in no unfriendly 
spirit. The book will, on account of its merit, 
probably reach a sec md edition, and it would be 
as well to make a few alterations. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Barrett, while 
acknowledgmg the influence of Mendelssohn iu 
part-songs, shows that that form of art had 
existed in England long before his time. 

Now rMdj, In 8vo, cloth, prlc* U. Sd. 
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LITERATURE. 

Parleyings with Certain People. By Robert 
Browning. (Smith & Elder.) 

Iv reviewing a Tolame of poetry from the 
pen of Mr. Browning we feel bound at the 
outaet to protest with all earnestness against 
the too common and most shallow complaint 
which is made whenever anything difficult in 
verse is published. '* Poetry," said Words- 
worth, and he was one who weighed his say- 
ings well, *• is the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge " ; and it is no marvel that the 
finer spirit of Mr Browning's wisdom, when 
it has passed through the alembic of his 
fancy, should still retain an affinity to that 
which gave it origin, and be subtle where 
that is profound, difficult where that is com- 
plex. We may grant that complexity and 
subtlety are blemishes in a purely lyrical 
poem ; but how about one that is disputative 
or meditative ? Must not the subject in such 
a case decide whether the expression shall be 
difficult or not ? There is room for the eagle 
as well as for the lark in the poets' sky, 
though our lazier moments will always find 
us more ready to drink in the notes of the 
latter than to follow the flight of the former. 
As an eagle of poets we regard Mr. Brown- 
^^E> ^y i^Ason of the high-dwelling habit of 
his intellect, which is able to live and move 
and have its being in the upper air and among 
the peaks of thought. <*Mr. Browning," 
says Mr. Eichard Hutton, in his penetrating 
eesay on our poet, '' has no moods." He does 
not haunt the middle regions of the senti- 
mental imagination. His eyrie is, if we may 
employ such a phrase, among the very meta- 
physics of humanity, and therefore those who 
read him must, alas ! study him too. He has 
denied the chaise of being ' * wilfully obscure " 
in Uie preface to his ^* Selections," and that 
denial settles the question. That he is con- 
scious of being over the heads of the crowd 
we have no doubt, else would he not write in 
that massive poem of his, The Ring and the 
Book, with playful pity, 

" Biitiah Public, ye who like me not (God love 
you ! " 

We hold, indeed, that Mr. Browning's genius 
is of the kind that possesses its soul in 
patience, awaiting its larger audience among 
those who are yet unborn ; that not to admire 
him now will be to be admired in another 
sense by later generations. Whether he has 
earned our liking is another matter. 

The volume with which we have now to 
deal has itself prompted what some may call 
an exaggerated panegyric. Most of its con- 
tents come as a delightful surprise to those 
who fancy that they have detected of late a 
drooping and a weariness in the flight of the 
poet of ''The King and the Book," and 



earlier poems. To begin with, it is not 
obscure. ' It requires dose application, in- 
deed, as much of Dante must have exacted 
even from his own contemporaries, as much of 
Gh>ethe demands. Nor is it crabbed, save 
here and there, and slightly then. It is not 
even rugged. The commas above the line 
have vanished and have taken o£E with them 
the well-worn elisions. We have the pure 
Parian before us, and the statue fashioned 
*^ ad unguem " too. The book is composed of 
seven "Parleyings with Certain People of 
importance in their day. Introduced by a 
Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates; 
concluded by another between John Fust and 
his Friends." We give the title in full as 
being more appropriate with respect to the 
first and the last poem than the expressions 
"Prologue" and ** Epilogue," which appear 
in the body of the book, for it is a task 
beyond our powers to connect in any way the 
two dialogues with what lies between them. 
Whether Mr. Browning can supply the links 
we cannot say. 

Of the Parleyings themselves, each of 
which, by the way, could easily be fitted 
with a title more terse and more suggestive, 
it is not difficult to point out at once four, 
which are on a higher poetic plane than the 
rest ; and we unhesitatingly select Bernard de 
Mandeville, Charles Avison, Francis Furini, 
and Gerard de Lairesse as the masterpieces. 
The other three we shall have to pass over 
with but the slightest, if any, mention here. 

Bernard de Mandeville is exquisite 
throughout. Its lesson is intellectual modesty. 
Its text that the finite is by its conditions 
unsuited to criticise the infinite. An old 
theme, perhaps, but treated here with new 
power, and with special reference to the 
existence of evil in the universe. If there be 
faultiness apparent in the plan which leaves 
room for evil, then 

** Man*fl fancy makes the fault ! 
Man, with the narrow mind, must cram inside 
His finite God's infinitude,— earth's vault 
He bids comprise the heavenly far and wide. 
Since man may claim a right to understand 
What passes understanding." 

Be <* lucid," as Mr. Matthew Arnold would 

say, avoiding 

** Our mortal purblind way 
Of seeking in the symbol no mere point 
To guide our gaze through what were else inane, 
But things— their soUd selves. * Is, joint by 

joint, 
Orion man- like, — as these dots explain 
His constellation ? Fleeh composed of suns- 
How can such be ? ' exclaim the simple ones. 
Look through the sign to the thing signified — 
Shown nowise, point by point at best descried, 
Each an orb*s topmost sparkle ! " 

Then follows a magnificently-worded myth, 
which we will not tamper with by partial 
quotation, its gist being that man is raised 
just high enough above the brutes to aspire 
to understand '^the outside mind'* and to 
realise that ** the nature of the essence " is 
hid from him. Prometheus, by the invention 
of the burning-glass, did what could be done 
to satisfy the craving, brought down 

** the Sun's self, but Sun disrobed 
Of that else unconceived essential flame 
Borne by no naked sight." 

Whence we gather that the poet would say 
that man must be content to contemplate the 
reduced images of the infinite, and must 



recognise his inability to explore the infinite 
itself. If this be little, yet 

*' In little, light, warmth, life are blessed— 
Which, in the large, who sees to bless ? " 

The ** Parleyings with Charles Avison" 
might be named alternatively *' A Science of 
the Emotiona impossible." This is demon- 
strated through music as an instance. Avison 
having been organist at St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and the composer of 
" Sound the loud timbrel." This poem is 
not only not obscure, it is as transparently 
clear as it is beautiful. Mr. Browning sets 
forth here the essential distinction between 
the workings of mind and soul, using the 
latter word in its widest sense. Mind builds 
up knowledge, stone by stone, the work of 
au earlier age forming the sub-structure for 
the work of a later ; it adds and adds from 
generation to generation. Soul, on the other 
hand, has not learnt yet, if it ever can learn, 
how to erect a stable edifice. The passions 
and the yearnings of one century find their 
expresdon through the Arts, music especially ; 
but a later generation turns its back on these 
results, and by new methods and with new 
tastes begins for itself. '< Change, not 
creation" is the result. In a beautiful 
passage, too long for quotation here, the poet 
expresses the yearning of the Arts to ** arrest 
Soul's evanescent moods," and the measure 
of success attained by them ; and illustrates 
from almost forgotten operas the change in 
the manner of Soul's utterances ; 

'' Praise * Badaminta '— Iotc attains therein 
To perfect utterance ! Pity— what shall win 
Thy secret like • Rinaldo ' ?— so men said : 
Once all was perfume— now, the flower is 
dead-'* 
The flower of " Rinaldo " has however left 
one petal, ever-fragrant, **Lascia ch'io 
pianga" — though Mr. Browning does not 
mention it here. 

Lest there should be any doubt as to his 
meaning Mr. Browning illustrates it by an 
image. He pictures the sea of Soul, swaying 
and surging beneath the floor on which mind 
erects the edifice of knowledge— swaying and 
surging in eflort 

« To match and mate 
Feeling with knowledge— make as manifest 
Soul's work as miud*s work, turbulence as rest. 

Run mercury into a mould like lead, 

And henceforth have the plain result to show — 

How we Feel, hard and fast as what we Know." 

** Francis Furini" is, perhaps, the most 
difficult of the ** Parleyings." It is clear 
enough when dealing with the main subject, 
** The Nude in Painting," and might be called 
an ** Anti-Horsleiad"; for, of course, Mr. 
Browning cannot believe the story that 
Furini, an artist, begged on his death-bed 
that his pictures of fleshly perfection should 
be burned. Says the poet : 

"I trust 
Bather, Fuiini, dying breath had vent 
In some fine fervour of thanksgiving just 
For this— that soul and body's power you spent-- 
Agonised to adumbrate, trace m dust 
That marvel which we dream the firmament 
Copies in star-device when fancies stray 
Outlining, orb by orb, Andromeda.' ' 

And then, turning with a magnificent reductio 
ad ineredibile on a certain luckless wight who 
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I1A8 not learned his '< Paris omnia para," he 
crashes him thus ander heel : 

'* Mere lust 
Inspired the aTtist when his night and mom 
Slept and awoke in marble on that edge 
Of heaven above our awe- struck earth : lust-born 
His Eve low bending took the privilege 
Of life from what our eyes saw— God's own palm 
That put the flame forth— to the love and thanks 
Of all creation save this recreant ! *' 

Furini confesses, however, the dangers which 
attend his choice of subject in the last lines 
of the perfect prayer which the poet puts into 
his mouth : 

* * True— true— all too true — 
No gift but, in the very plenitude 
Of its perfection, goes miaimed, misconstrued 
By wickedness or weakness : still some few 
Have Grace to see Thy purpose, strength to mar 
Thy work by no admixture of their own, 
^liimn truth not falsehood, bid us love alone 
The type untampered with, the naked stir ! *' 

Is not the complaint of those who object to 
the nude in Art nowadays just this — that 
though o^ly *'some few" have this grace, 
the many, who are gracele9>9, work on the 
same lines? But, when the painter-priest 
preaches, as he does here through several 
pages, on the opposite standpoints of Faith 
and Science, we are reluctantly compelled, 
through want of space, to leave him, not 
through dread of the difficulty, though he 
needs close following, but because the sermon 
is a whole which will not hear dismember- 
ment. 

" Oerard de Lairesse " is in many ways the 
gem of this collection of " Parleyings." We 
might give it an alternative title by taking 
liberties with the French proverb, and call it 
** Au royaume des pontes, les aveugles sont-ils 
rois?'' The blind Lairesse is spared the 
sight of the ordinary every-day actual, whence 
hi<i fancy is endowed with larger liberty. Mr. 
Browning asks : 

** How were it could I mingle false with true, 
Boast, with the sights I see, your vision too ? '' 

The old mythologising power is lost. Does 
no new power supply its place ? Mr. Brown- 
ing answers : 

'' If we no longer see as you of old, 
'Tls we see deeper. Progress for the bold ! 
Tou saw the body, 'tis the soul we see." 

Then follows the finest piece of word-paint- 
ing in the whole volume, to which we at once 
guide the reader by naming pp. 174 — 185. 
The resulting exhortation is : 

** Let things be— not seem, 
I counsel rather, do, and nowise dream ! 
Earth's young significance is all to learn 
The dead Greek lore lies buried in the urn 
Where who seeks fire finds ashes." 

The poem ends with a dainty little lyric, 
which exhibits the modem as distinguished 
from the older fancy — man projecting his own 
feelings into his environment, not personify- 
ing too much the objects that surround him. 

We are compelled to pass hy the other 
'* Parleyings," which may attract some 
readers more than us ; indeed, we should have 
liked to speak about '^ Christopher Smart" 
ourselves. Kor have we space for an adequate 
treatment of the two ^* Dialogues." A short 
outline of each must suffice. 

The introductory dialogue deals with the 
legend that Apollo won back from the Fates 
the life c^ Admetus through the genial influ- 
ence of wine when all pleading had failed. 



There is a fascinating swing in the metre, 
and with its weird surroundinga and mystic 
language the poem suggests nothing aq much 
a9 an ideal libretto for one of Wagner's 
operatic efforts, such as the " Rheingold" in the 
** Niebelungen Ring." The three **grie3ly 
gammers " think bat poorly of humiu life. 
Apollo — the Sunshine — is not always amoog 
men. 

" From thee,*' say they, ''comes a glimmer 

Transformiog to beauty life blaok at the best. 
Withdraw— and how looks life at worst, when to 
shimmer 

Succeeds the sure shade, and man*s (lot frowns 
—confessed 
Mere blackness, chance-brightened?*' 

The god answers them with a bowl of 
** man's invention of — wine," which changes 
their view of human life for awhile, and they 
drive a diuce with him till an explosion from 
the earth's centre sobers them. However, 
they at length yield Admetus a further term 
of life on the conditions known to all readers 
of the **Alcestis." 

In "Fust and his Friends," which ends 
the volume, the scene is laid in Fust's house 
at Mayence, 1457. The seven friends have 
an uneasy suspicion that Fast is practising 
the black art, till at length he introduces 
them to the first printing-press ; and, with no 
reduction of wonder, they drop their uncom- 
fortable attitude towards the great inventor, 
though they are puzzled for an explanation 
of his recent woe -begone appearance. The 
answer comes : 

"Through me does Print furnish Truth iringsP 
The same aids 
Oause Falsehood to range just as widely." 

This is why the first heart-leap of joy at his 
invention was followed by "a damp." 

It is, we suppose, because Mr. firowniog is 
what Mr. Hutton calls ** a dramatic thinker" 
that he has summoned to his study the ghosts 
of old semi-obscurities, avoiding the lonely 
monologue. We are grateful to them for 
responding to his invocation, and for suggest- 
ing to him the mighty problems with which 
he deals in this volume. They have done 
better than they ever did in their own life- 
time, by attending. They have given us 
some difficult verse, it is true, but the diffi- 
culty is in the matter more than in the 
manner ; and hard nuts are worth the crack- 
ing when, on opening the shells, they are 
found to be meaty and plump of kernel. * 
Hebbert B. Gaubod. 



instances even preceded, hy the misaionaTies, 
such as Krapf , Rebmann and New in the north ; 
Bishops Mackenzie, Tozer, and Steere, and 
others of the universities and Scotch missionj 
the south. Liviogstone himself appears 
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Seven Tears among the Fiort: being an 
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In the history of British enterprise abroad 

it is generally assumed that '< trade has 

followed the fiag." But to Eastern Equatorial 

Africa, at least, the dictum is in no way 

applicable. In this region the pioneers have 

been the geographicid explorers, such as 

Speke, Qrant, Burton, Stanley, Thomson, 

Johnston ; these heing followed, aiid in some 
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on the scene in the capacity rather of an 
explorer than a preacher of the €K>spel, 
while "trade and the flag" are every- 
where conspicuous by their absence except 
on the coast and surrounding waters. The 
result is what all thoughtful observers of 
passing events could not fail to anticipate. 
The work done by the explorers is done once 
for all, and cannot perish ; but the mission- 
aries, unsupported by political influence or by 
commercial interests strong enough to counter- 
act those of the Arab slave-dealers, have 
laboured in vain, and their work is almost 
everywhere a total failure. Meanwhile, other 
nations not yet " wearied with the burden of 
empire," take possession of the ground thrown 
open to the civilised world by British enter- 
prise. The very latest news is that the 
Sultan of Zanzibar — once a British protegS, 
now a puppet in the hands of energetic 
Teutonic agents — ^has surrendered to a ' ' Ger- 
man East African Society all his rights in the 
Kilima Njaro territory," a region so inti- 
mately associated with the geographical 
triumphs of Thomson and Johnston. 

The last victim to this policy of cold in- 
diflerence, begotten of apathy or selfishness, 
is the unfortunate Bishop Hannington, whose 
name certainly deserved to be resoaed from 
oblivion if only on account of the man's 
striking personality. The events connected 
with his untimely fate are too fresh in the 
public memory to need recapitulation here. 
The reader will he better pleased to know 
that the duty of preparing a permanent record 
of his life and work could hardly have been 
entrusted to more competent hands than those 
of his intimate friend, the Eev. £. G. 
Dawson, of St. Thomas's Church, Edinboi^h. 
Dr. Hannington was one of those choice few 
who have the courage or perseverance to keep 
systematic diaries ; and, by simply allowing 
him to speak, wherever possible, for himidf, 
his biographer has succeeded in conveying to 
the reader a far more impressive pictoie ol 
the man and his inmost soul than would have 
been possible by any other expedient By a 
rare stroke of luck the memoranda, carefully 
posted up in the midst of singularly depress* 
ing surroundings down to the very eve of the 
closing scene, were afterwards recovered and 
forwarded to England in time to be utilised 
in the preparation of this work. The result 
is highly satisfactory, the aocount of the 
events preceding the bishop's tragic end 
rivalling in vivid realisation many a chapter 
in the immortal Boswell himself. What can 
be more graphic than the account of his 
treatment when first ruthlessly seized hy the 
emissaries of Mwanga, successor of the late 
King Mtesa of II-Ganda? 

"They violently threw me to the nound, 
and proceeded to strip me of all valuables. 
Thinking they were robbers, I shouted for 
help, when they forced me up and hurried me 
away, as I thought, to tlm>w me down a 
precipice close at hand. I shouted again, in 
spite of one threatening to kill me with a dub. 
Twice I nearly broke away from them, and 
then grow faint with straggling, and was 
dragged by the legs over the ground. I said, 
<^Lora, I put myself in Thy hands. I look to 
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Thee alone.' Then another struggle, and I got 
to my feet, and was thus dashed along. More 
than once I was violently brought into con- 
tact with banana trees, some trying in their 
haste to force me one way, others the other ; 
and the exertion and struggling strained me 
in the most agonising manner. In spite of all, 
and feeling that I was bein^ dragged along to 
be mnxdered at a distance, I san^ ' Safe in the 
arms of Jesns,' and then laughed at the very 
agony of my situation. My clothes torn to 
pieces, so that I was exposed; wet through 
with being dragged along the ground ; strained 
in every limb, and for a whole hour expecting 
instant death, hurried along, dragged, pushed 
at the rate of five miles an hour, until we came 
to a hut, into the court of which I was forced. 
Now, I thought, I am to be murdered. As 
they released one hand I drew my finger 
across my throat, and understood them to say 
decidedly No. We then made out that I had 
been seized by order of the Sultan." 

In all this the whole personality of the 
BofFerer is well brought out — ^his splendid 
physique and indomitable courage, combined 
with implicit faith in the cause to which he 
had somewhat late in life devoted all the 
energies of his buoyant, restless nature. It 
is not pleasant to reflect that such a life 
should have been sacrificed to the high- 
banded doings of Qerman agents at Zanzibar ; 
for it is now well understood that the de- 
stmction of the bishop's party advancing 
through U-Soga to Xr-Ganda, as well as the 
cruel massacre of the Wa-Ganda converts, was 
entirely due to political motives. "When, with- 
out the shadow of a pretext, the Germans 
threatened to forcibly occupy the port of 
Bagamoyo, the report was spread that they 
had begun '* to eat up the country " ; and as a 
precautionary measure Mwanga's ** Cabinet " 
immediately advised the extirpation of 
Christianity in U-Ganda and all its tributary 
states. Thus, by penetrating into the vass^ 
territory of U-Soga, Bishop Kannington un- 
wittingly rushed upon his fate. 

But place aux dames / Mrs. Annie Hore's 
book introduces us to another episode of 
missionary work in East Equatorial Africa, 
describing in spirited language a novel and 
ultimately successful attempt to reach Lake 
Tanganyika from Zanzibar in a bath-chair 
rigged out somewhat in the fashion of a 
pdianquin. Her husband, Mr. Edward C. 
Hore, had for some time been attached to the 
Tanganyika mission as navij. '< Captain" and 
general explorer, distinguishing himself in 
thiiT capacity by carrying out in 1881 the 
first complete survey of the great inland 
hann. The natural desire to join him, and 
take^ her share in the general work of the 
miflsiony was the inducement to make this 
perilous journey, accompanied by her exceed- 
ingly troublesome little son << Jack." It is 
ndkeworthy that, notwithstanding many draw- 
backs and imminent dangers horn drought, 
famine, and flood, our heroine appears to 
have so far *' beaten the best record," having 
covered the whole distance from the coast to 
TJjiji in exactly ninety days. At one point, 
B&sr escaping the perils of an arid waste, the 
little party was nearly swept away by a 
sodden deluge coming on at nudnight 

"Looking over the side of the bed I saw 
nothifli^ mit water, in which my bed formed a 
sort oi island, and was just in time to catch my 
shoes as they floated by. The indefatigable 
Juma, and two or three faithful ones, whose 



services he managed to secure, were already 
removing the boxes ; and above all I heard the 
rain, now increasing to a heavy downfall, play- 
ing a fitting accompaniment upon the top of 
the tent. As soon as we were ready Edward 
ran off with Jack to our companions' tent, and 
came back for me. Sitting' on the clasped 
hands of Juma and Edward I was carried off 
high and dry just as the water reached my bed, 
and the remainder of our effects at once fol- 
lowed us to a place of safety. . . . Just as I 
left the tent door, a tremendous rush of water 
was heard in the rear of the tent. We found 
afterwards that one of the huge pits had filled, 
and the water was overflowing into the other. 
The darkness was intense, and the glimpses 
of the scene obtained during the flashes of 
lightning revecded nothing but water, ap- 
parently all over the plain, leaving our camp- 
ing-place only above the level. Just then 
fortunately the rain left off and we felt fairly 
secure on our island.'' 

After reachiog the lake early in 1865 Mrs. 
Hore took up her abode on Kavala's Island, a 
kind of health resort, which, since the aban- 
donment of the stations on the mainland, has 
become the chief centre of Protestant mis- 
sionary work in this region. When last 
heard of, towards the end of 1886, she was 
busily and usefully employed, teaching about 
twenty native girls to sew and read the 
SwahUi language. The local chief, Kavala, 
is reported as very friendly, but encumbered 
with forty wives, one of whom 

** lately drank too much nombCf and burnt down 
six of the huts. Kavala wanted to kill her 
and her little daughter, and would certainly 
have done so but for our influence over him." 

The book is embelliBhed with portraits 
from photographs of the author and ''Jack," 
and there are also maps of the route and of 
Lake Tanganyika, the latter embodying the 
chief results bt Mr. Here's important topo- 
graphical surveys. 

Mr. Bennett is an African trader, who has 
the courage of his opinions, expressing himself 
very freely, although somewhat wildly and 
vaguely, on the various aspects of political and 
social life along the West African seaboard. 
His vagueness is, indeed, carried to such an 
extent that the general impression left on his 
readers is one of extreme haziness, both as 
regards his personal experiences, the localities 
visited by him, and the period covered by the 
<< seven years" mentioned on the title-page. 
It may, however, be inferred from various 
incidental references that he resided chiefly 
at the trading stations of Ambrizette, Landana, 
and Kinsembo, that his stay in the '^ Congo 
district " properly so callea must have been 
very limited, and that the period lay some- 
where between the years 1876 and 1886. 
There are some vivid scenes illustrating the 
so-called '^Nkissism," or religious system, 
savage rites, and unpleasant superstitious 
practices of the "Fjort," whose singular 
usages and views of the visible and invisible 
world he had evidently some good oppor- 
tunities of studying. But^it is highly char- 
acteristic of the writer that, from first to last, 
he never ofPers the least explanation of this 
very peculiar word ** Fjort," now collectively 
applied by the English trading and seafaring 
classes to all the natives of the Lower Congo, 
and especially of the Portuguese possessions^ 
The original form appears to have been 
Fiothe, or rather Fioie^ with voiced e, 
the intruding r being due to Cockney 



influence, as in the case of Bobert Drury's old 
Malagasy Vocabulary, where we have such 
forms as vartarvo^ memercoUuy mermintey feer^ 
&c., for voatavoy ma^akalo, maminta^ Jiana^ &c. 
It may be incidentally noticed that this 
Cockney tendency, as in idear^ coker (coco), 
Afrikery &c., is of longer standing than is 
usually supposed ; for Drury wrote down, or 
more probably dictated, his interesting 
vocabulary about 160 years ago. 

Although he tells us little about the com- 
mercial relations of the country, Mr. Bennett 
makes himself the enthusiastic panegyrist of 
the trading at the expense of the missionary 
section of the community. The former, we 
are asked to believe, " have sacrificed their 
lives in their steady endeavours to open out 
this country to commerce without hope of re- 
ward," while he finds it hard to say anything 
good of the latter, ** except that the minister 
seemed to have a comfortable time of it, and 
had the good fortune to be blessed with a 
good wife and pretty children." Some are 
even described as ''wretches," disgusting 
decent folk ''with their foul language, cant- 
ing hypocrisy, and their everlasting quarrels 
as to whether it was right or wrong to take 
medicine." Nevertheless, *' these unworthy 
disciples of the devil" get immortalised as 
'^ martyrs" in the Christian Herald, which 
holds up the traders ''to the scorn of the 
whole world." B at all the traders are evidently • 
not angels of light ; and the devout readers of 
the Christian Herald will perhaps feel consoled 
when they find some of them converting their 
copying-presses into thumb-screws with which 
to squeeze confessions of misdemeanours out 
of their native servants, while elsewhere 
nefarious transactions of a particularly dark 
complexion are hushed-up by the ingenious 
device of " quietly drowning the slaves em- 
ployed" to perpetrate them (p. 198). 

It will be seen that there is no lack of 
piquant reading in Mr. Dennett's little book, 
which is moreover illustrated with several 
original and striking woodcuts, as well as 
with an indifferent map of the region stretch- 
ing north from the Lower Congo. 

A. H. Keine. 



The Story of the Caraffa. By Bobert C. 
Jenkins. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

We suppose that no one can have read 
Bankers account of the pontificates of Paul 
IV. and Pius IV., without having been struck 
by the tragic .fate of the CarcUnal Carafla, 
which the German historian relates in the 
cold and concise manner habitual to him. In 
the history of the papal branch of the great 
Carafla family we have all the elements of 
one of those family tragedies which were so 
common in Italy of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The fierce quality of their 
Neapolitan blood seems to have emerged in 
all its violence in the three men round whom 
this tragedy centres — ^Pope Paul and his two 
nephews, the Duke of Palliano and Cardinal 
Carafla. Some JS'emesis, like that which 
overshadows certain families in Oreek drama, 
pursued this branch of the Caraffa during its 
last two generations. John Peter Caraffa first 
comes into notice as a member of that noble 
company, the Oratory of Divine Love, friend 
of such gentle souls as Contarini, Sadoletto, 
and GaeUuo Thiene, as yet undivided from 
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these in aims and sympathies; but as the 
yean went by the innate fierceness of his 
temper gradually developed. "We see how 
he took the side of uncompromising hostility 
to the Protestant movement ; how he severed 
himself from his early friends ; rose to abso- 
lute power in the Curia ; thwarted Contarini 
at Eatisbone ; and crushed all hope of recon- 
ciliation. The fierceness and the pride of his 
nature grew more and more confirmed as his 
claims for the Church grew more and more 
exalted. He might have chosen as his 
motto, ** The zeal of thine house hath eaten 
me up." He received the tiara, and entered 
on his reign with vast schemes for the humilia- 
tion of Spain and the aggrandisement and 
purification of the Church. His nephews 
were summoned to the Vatican to assist in 
the execution of these designs. They were 
enriched at the expense of noble families 
hostile to the pope. Still Paul continued his 
career of vigorous external reform. The 
powers of the Inquisition were increased and 
exercised with severity. Then the first blow 
came. The pope discovered that he had been 
deceived in his nephews. They had gradually 
drawn all the papal authority into their own 
hands, and used it as a cloak for their wicked- 
ness. They had plundered the Apostolic 
Chamber and burdened the states of the 
Church. They had closed the doors of the 
Yatican against all petitioners and against 
every grievance. Their private lives were a 
scandal that could no longer be hid. The 
Caraffa nephews were disgraced and banished. 
The pope in fall consistory laid bare the 
iniquities of his own house ; and admitted 
that, while eagerly reforming abroad, he had 
forgotten the abomination within his own 
doors. His humiliation was as bitter as his 
pride had been great. The mortification of 
his hopes was more than he could bear. He 
never recovered his courage and his spirit. 
But the doom of the family was not yet com- 
plete. Though banished from Home, the 
CarafEa continued the scandal of their lives. 
The duke in exile at his castle of Soriano had 
reason to suspect the fidelity of his duchess. 
One of her waiting- women gave the duke the 
necessary proofs. The guilty pair were en- 
trapped and imprisoned in the dungeons of 
the castle, i^fter a mock trial and torture 
the duke slew his wife's paramour, then slew 
the waiting-woman for betraying her mis- 
tress, and lastly slew the duchess for being 
faithless to himself. When the news of this 
tragedy reached the ears of Paul the blow 
was too severe. The disgrace of himself and 
his family was complete. He sickened of a 
fever and died. Paul's successor determined 
to make a terrible example for all time of 
these criminal nephews of a pope, and to read 
his successors a lesson against nepotism. The 
Caraffa nephews were arrested, tried, and 
condemned to death. The cardinal was 
executed in the castle of S. Angelo, the duke 
in the prison where he was lodged. 

Such, in outline, is the story of the Caraffa. 
It belongs to a large class of domestic 
tragedies, which furnished our dramatists 
wi^ so many of their plots — ^the stories of 
the Cenci, Yittoria, Accoramboni, Alexandre 
de'Medid, Bianca Capello, far example. This 
particular story of the Carafia gains an addi 



a par with its more vulgar fellows, which are 
striking, terrible, picturesque in themselves, 
but, historically, chiefly valuable for the light 
they throw upon the spirit and the manners 
of the times. 

Detailed accounts of such tragedies as these 
are frequently to be met with in the public and 
private libraries of Italy. An event, such as 
this, would naturally excite great curiosity. 
An account of it would be written down, 
copied and circulated as a news-letter, the 
writer commenting on the circumstances 
according to the bent of his mind. These 
comments are frequently of great value, for 
they indicate the current of opinion, the 
popular point of view in regard to such sub- 
jects. The custom still prevails in Italy, 
where flying sheets, giving an account of any 
peculiarly horrible murder or crime, are 
printed and sold in the streets. One of these 
MS. accounts of the story of the Caraffa came 
into Canon Jenkins's hands, and the book 
before us is a condensation of this account. 
We should imagine the MS. to be a good one. 
It is full of details, and is written, apparently, 
by some one who knew the facts intimately. 
We have compared the latter part of it, 
relating to the death of Cardinal CarafPa, with 
the MS. to which Eanke refers, now in the 
Marcian Library — ^a MS. which has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Edward Cheney. The Marcian 
MS. was probably compiled by the cardinal's 
body servant and eye-witness of his death. 
It difiers very slightly from the MS. of Canon 
Jenkins, save that it is rather more ghastly in 
details. 

We are somewhat at a loss to understand 
what aim the canon proposed to himself in 
this publication. Two courses were open to 
him. He might either have made a real 
story out of the Caraffa tragedy — ^based, in- 
deed, upon his MS., but drawing the principil 
actors, defining their characters, filling in the 
background from other sources, which are 
abundant; or he might have given us the 
document as it stood, thus supplying to 
students a fount of information not otherwise 
within their reach. Canon Jenkins has not 
adopted either course. His 8tor^ of the 
Caraffa, as a story, has all the defects of the 
MS. written for contemporaries, who were in 
full possession of the more salient features of 
the event. Nor is the book a complete and 
literal translation of the MS. itself; for 
Canon Jenkins informs us that he has omitted 
many of the author's comments on his sub- 
ject. This is to be regretted for the reasons 
we have already pointed out. We wish, too, 
that Canon Jenkins had paid a little more 
attention to his English. His pronouns fre- 
quently become hopelessly mixed and diffi- 
cult to understand; for instance, who is 
the demon in the following remarkable 
passage : 

** The reply of the ducal executioner was 
worthy of his murderous deed: 'As he had 
robbed him of his honour, he was resolved 
that, demon as he was, he should lose soul and 
body together.* " 



In spite of these blemishes, however, we have 
to thank Canon Jenkins for making us 
aequainted, though only in part, with a rich 
and valuable account of this remarkable 



tional interest from the exalted position of its episode in Italian history, 
principal characters ; but for the rest it is on | 



H. F. Bbowv. 



Booh and Bookmen. By A. Lang. (Long- 
mans.) 

This volume consists of essays reprinted from 
periodicals, four of them bibliographical (or 
bibliomaniac), and the others on subjects not 
far removed. There is some repetition, as 
might be expected, the essays being com- 
posed at different times, and the topics of 
which they treat being far from inexhaustible ; 
but, in writing which exists less for the things 
said than for the way of saying them, thia 
fault is easily excused. 

The first essay is on Elzevirs ; and Mr. Lang 
gives many hints to the young collector as 
to what an Elzevir is, its notable marks, what 
the good dates are, and what the sixe to be 
coveted. He recommends for pursuit the 
Caesar of 1635, the Firgil of 1636, and the 
Imitation without date, *' to be recognised by 
the p. 238, which is erroneously printed 248.'^ 
The pity of it is that the novice forgets such 
all-important statistics as soon as he reads 
them ; and even if he furnish himself, as Mr. 
Lang recommends, with *^ one of those usefal 
ivory-handled knives on which the French 
measures are marked," he will forget at the 
critical moment whether it is 128 or 130 
millimetres which is the rule or the excep- 
tion. But this is also the humour of it 
The essay contains a usefal sketch of the his- 
tory of tiie Elzevir firm, and many anecdotes 
of the ** Pastissier." It is not without many 
of those quaint turns of half-acid humour 
which are a part of Mr. Lang's peculiar. 

'*The unfortunate Etienne Dolet, perhaps the 
only publisher who was ever burned." . . . "The 
one faint hope left to the poor book-oollector is 
that he may find a valuable tract lurking in 
the leaves of some bound collection of trash. 
I have an original copy of Molidre*8 Lee Fae^ 
cheux bound up with a treatise on predous 
stones ; but the bookseller from whom I bought 
it knew it was there.'* 

The essay on Parish Eegisters is mainly a 
collection of amusing extracts from the liUle 
volume by Mr. Chester Waters on Parish 
Registers in England ; but the stories are well 
told, and not without side references to carrent 
events. '* Edward Errington " (the Towne's 
Fooll of Newcastle-upon-Tyne) "died of the 
pest, and another idiot took his place and 
office, for Newcastle had her regular town 
fools before she acquired her singularly 
advanced modem representatives." On p. 20 
there is a misprint, and on p. 27 a curious in- 
accuracy : ** The blunders and the waggeries," 
says Mr. Lang, '' of forgotten prieete and 
curates.''^ This cross-division is not the only 
symptom in these pages of a most sad ignor- 
ance of the nature and habits of the clergy 
which is creeping into literature. It is not 
long since that ingenious and imaginative 
writer Mr. Stevenson, who invented the per- 
spiring dog, introduced into a romance a 
clergyman " still in quest of his first curacy." 
In the interest of Church defence someone 
should found a lecture to men of letters on 
the clerical office. 

There follows a paper on '^ Some Japanese 
Bogie Pictures," the pictures themselves bemg 
reproduced, though without colour ; " fortu- 
nately," says Mr. Lang, ''as the colour is 
oftcm horribly lurid and satisfactory." There 
is a good story of a Chinese ghost who took 
his degree, and another who hob-nobbed with 
his national Bhadamanthus. And there is an 
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exounion on the longevity of ghosts. Ohosts 
are a familiar stndy of Mr. Lang's. His essay 
in the Tolume called The Wrong ParadUe 
supplies a hypothesis as to some of their more 
nnaccountable appearances which is likely to 
find faToor. Here he starts another interest- 
ing speculation : 

"It has always been a question with me 
whether ghosts in a haunted house appear 
when there is no audience. What does the 
spectre in the tapestried chamber do when the 
hooae is not hm, and no guest is put in the 
room to bury strangers in — the haimted room P 
Does the ghost sulk and complain that there is 
*no house,' and refuse to rehearse his little 
poformanoe, in a conscientious aud dis- 
iniereetedly artistic spirit, when deprived of the 
artists' true pleasure—the awakening of sym- 
pathetio emotion in the mind of the spectator P 
We give too little thought and sympathy to 
ghosts, who, in our old castles and country- 
houses, often find no one to appear to from 
year's end to year's end " (p. 44). 

The essay on literary forgeries covers the 
gronnd from Onomacritns, of whom Herodotus 
tells, the reviser of the oracles of Mnsaeus, 
to the gentleman whom polite Shaksperian 
critics lued to call ^' Mr. Collier's MS. anno- 
tator." Then there is an essay on Old-French 
title-pages, with several reproductions — one 
especially beautiful from Ghdliot du Pre's 
edition of Alain Chartier ; a short tract on 
lady book-lovers; aud a story of the pur- 
gatory suffered by a Mr. Blinton who sinned 
above the measure of book-coUectors — very 
tragical mirth. Interspersed with these are 
various htUiades and other verses, the best of 
which is the ballade of the real and ideal. 
The double refrain is of great advantage when 
the lines are full of detiul. 

Mr. Lang is the master, at least in modem 
days, of the allusive style in writing. He is 
also, less fortunately, the founder of the 
allusive school. For its perfection — and 
anything short of perfection is failure and 
intolerable — the style requires scholarship, 
wide reading, good memory and, above all, 
fine taste ; without these no style runs more 
rapidly to seed. A quotation must be to the 
purpose, and not dragged in by the heels, or 
it becomes a nuisance. To see the allusive 
style in its seediest, the father of a family 
had only to open a certain momiDg paper at 
breakfast (it may be so still, but the present 
reviewer has no recent experience) and his 
eye was riveted by the big capitals scattered 
all down the leaders, something to this effect : 
Claudiait, Baxtdblaire, Jamshh), Hebaclttus, 
Mr. Swdtbubk^, PbaoIpati, Diccys Cbetensis. 
But Mr. Lang is not answerable for the vices 
of his school. His allusive way of writing 
suits his genius, because he is a scholar, and 
has a good memory, and a most happy knack 
of hitting on just the right thing to quote. 
These essays are most pleasant r^ing, and 
were quite worth reprinting. We venture to 
express the hope that the author will collect 
also such of his ephemeral and hebdomedal 
writings as seem to him worth putting his 
name to. It is not wise to leave the task 
to the literary instinct of the resurrection man. 
H. C. Beechino. 



A KEW THEOBY OF THE AP0CALTP9B. 

" Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur." Von Oscar 
von Gebhardt und Adolf Harnack. II. 
Band. Heft 3. Die Offenharung Johannis 
eine jiidische Apokalypse in christlicher 
Bearbeitung. Von Eberhard Vischer mit 
einem Naoh wort von Adolf Harnack. (Leip- 
zig-) 
The author of this work, a young Oerman 
student of theology, has made what may 
perhaps turn out to be the most remarkable 
discovery in New Testament criticism of any 
in this century. The discovery is simply 
this, that the Apocalypse, which has hitherto 
been unhesitatingly received by theologians of 
all schools as a work of genuinely Christian 
authorship, is in reality — in its main substance 
and throughout by far the larger part of it — 
a purely Jewish composition : that it is, in 
fact, as the title of the essay puts it, simply 
^' a Jewish Apocalypse'' in a Christian dress. 
The first three chapters are Christian, of 
course ; but in the fourth chapter the book 
begins over again, and from that to the end, 
with the exception of a few short passages 
and a word or two interpolated here and 
there, all is purely Jewish. The theory 
comes to us recommended by all the authority 
of Prof. Harnack, who declares that, however 
sceptical he was at first, on carefully reading 
the Apocalypse once more in the new light 
thus thrown upon it, '^ the scales fell from his 
eyes." And, if all are not so easily convinced, 
at least it will not be denied that this 
hypothesis is most ingenious in itself, that it 
has been most ably worked out, and that it 
clears up some hitherto insuperable diffi 
culties. 

Herr Vischer, in the first place, lays stress 
on the fact that the transformation which he 
supposes the Johannine Apocalypse to have 
undergone has been the usual fate of works 
belonging to this class of literature ; but it is, 
of course, on the internal evidence that he 
chiefly depends for the support of his theory. 
Taking first the eleventh an^ twelfth chapters, 
as presenting ''a definite historical picture," 
he shows how impossible it is to explain 
them on the hypothesis that they were written 
by a Christian, whereas the moment it is 
assumed that the author was a Jew every 
difficulty vanishes. Thus, the great wonder 
in heaven, the woman bringing forth the man- 
child, which child is immediately caught up 
to GK>d, has been a sad puzzle to commentators. 
The only resource has been to refer it to the 
birth of Jesus, an event from the standpoint 
of the writer long past ; and how could it be 
said of Him that as a child He was caught 
up unto God, no notice being taken of His 
life and death ? Besides, the proper business 
of the apocalyptist is to reveal the future ; or, 
should he refer to past events, he must con- 
descend to ordinary language — as, in fact, 
John does when he speaks of the crucifixion 
of the Lord. It is clear, then, that this 
passage describes the future birth of a Messiah, 
and cannot have been written by anyone who 
believed in a Messiah who had already come. 
The remainder of the book is similarly sub- 
jected to a careful analysis with the view of 
detaching the Christian additions, which it is 
shown can be effected, in the great majority 
of cases, without injury to what remains; and 



then there follows a separate section on the 
Jewish character of the " Grundschrift." 
Here the author lays stress on the change of 
**the holy city" (chap, xi., ver. 2) into 
"the great city, which spiritually is called 
Sodom and Egypt" (/S., ver. 8); on the 
description of the martyrs as those ** slain for 
the Word of God and for the testimony which 
they held " (chap, vi., ver. 9), without any 
reference to Christ, and on the contents of the 
"everlasting gospel" (chap, xiv., ver. 7), 
where, again, there is no reference to faith in 
Jesus. The second point, at least, does not 
seem to be very important, as to a Christian 
reader "the testimony which they held" 
would naturally mean the testimony of Jesus 
{ef, i. 9) ; but it is certainly remarkable that 
after the third chapter Jesus as Judge alto- 
gether disappears, ^e Judge — ^He that sitteth 
on the throne — being in the subsequent 
chapters the Almighty. The generally Jewish 
character of the book is, no doubt, sufficiently 
obvious. The writer does not enter into 
questions of date or authorship. The date, 
indeed, is fixed for the original document by 
the famous verse, xvii. 10, to the reign of 
Nero's successor ; but upon this point Prof. 
Harnack contributes a valuable suggestion. 
It is that ver. 11 is a Christian interpolation 
made necessary by the fact that the seventh 
king had perished, and yet the end had not 
come. The case would then stand thus. The 
Jewish apocalyptist wrote under Vespasian, 
and anticipated (correctly as it proved) for 
Titus a short reign — " when he cometh 
he must continue a short space." Titus 
actually reigned for two years, but in- 
stead of the judgment coming he was 
succeeded by Bomitian. The Christian editor, 
living under this emperor, and finding himself 
obliged to add an eighth Caesar to the tradi- 
tional seven, inserted the enigmatical eighth 
verse. This way of explaining the mysterious 
phrase, "He is the eighth and is of the 
seven," seems a little forced, and less apt 
than that which points at Nero redivivm. 
But this hypothesis, it may be remarked, 
leaves untouched the solution of one of the 
chief enigmas of the book — the number six 
hundred three score and six ; and it has also 
the advantage of reconciling tradition, if that 
be of any importance, with the conclusions of 
criticism. There is, no doubt, force in Har- 
nack's remark that it would be strange if 
tradition assigned to a book a later date than 
that to which it was justly entitled. 

It would not, of course, be wise for anyone 
to commit himself prematurely to a hypo- 
thesis so novel; and I confess I am by no 
means satisfied that the common rationalistio 
theory that the book is the work of a strict 
Jewish Christian in strong antagonism to 
Paul does not sufficiently explain its leading 
phenomensu After all, are not the first three 
chapters as Jewish, even though they are 
also undeniably Christian, as any other part 
of the book ? My object, however, has been 
simply to call attention to a hypothesis 
which has been presented in such a way that 
it must be reckoned with in future discussions 
of the subject. Eobbrt B. Dbttmmokd. 
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NEW KOVEUS. 

PaiBoges in ths Life of a Lady. In 1 8 14 -1 5-1 6. 
By Hamilton Aide. In 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

A Strange Affair, By W. Outram Tristram. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Fifine. By Alfred T. Story. In 2 toIs. 
(Red way.) 

Agnee Surriage, Bj Edwin Lassetor Bynner. 

(Triibner.) 

In ths Leafy Month of June. By L. E. 
Tiddeman. (Sonnenschein.) 

Chronieles of the Ooniston Family. By the 
Bev. E. G. Charlesworth. (Elliot Stock.) 

Miu HAMiLToir A'ini, though not in the first 
rank of contemporary purveyors of fiction, is 
well up in the second. He is a capable and 
conscientious novelist, a workman who needs 
not to be ashamed; and he has never pro- 
duced a more careful and, in the main, more 
satisfying book than Paeeagee in the Life of a 
Lady. The lady, whose acquaintance we 
make in the first chapter of the first volume, 
is Miss Imogen Craven, twenty years of age, 
beautiful in person, and very winning in 
character. When we take leave of her at 
the end of the third volume she is settling 
down to a peaceful life as Mrs. John Darville, 
having in the meantime had some stormy 
*' passages'' as the wife of Col. Horace Bethune. 
Two courtships, two marriages, and a widow- 
hood in three years provide ample materials 
for a story ; and Mr. Aide has used them in 
so effective and interesting a manner that his 
latest novel is likely to be, and deserves to be, 
one of the most popular of his books. The 
most elaborately drawn character in the 
novel, and on the whole the most successful 
one, is the heroine's mother. Lady Craven, 
whose prominent foibles are an aesthetic 
sentimentalism and an almost insane passion 
for managing the lives of other people. 
Imogen, who is her only daughter, is naturally 
her principal victim, and for all her troubles 
Imogen has her mother to thank. The voung 
lady is beloved in a shy, silent sort of way 
by her second cousin, John Darville, but 
John's supposed loutishness (he is really an 
intelligent country gentleman, but deficient 
in city airs and graces) is altogether repellent 
to Lady Craven's delicate sensibilities, and 
she has become fascinated by the romantic 
reputation of Col. Bethune, a Peninsular 
hero. It happens, unfortunately for her 
matrimonial schemes, that an entanglement 
of the gallant colonel's with a beautiful 
married woman has come to her daughter's 
knowledge; and for a time Imogen 
resists the hero's wooing and her mother's 
importunities; but finally, being persuaded 
that the afiair with Mrs. Poyntz is a thing of 
the past and that Bethune's love is all her 
own, she relents and becomes his wife. Of 
course, the improper Mrs. Poyntz is not 
really shelved. She resumes her sway over 
the weak-minded rather than wicked colonel. 
Lady Craven helps to make bad worse. 
Bethune leaves his wife to join Mrs. Poyntz 
on the Continent ; and is finally killed in a 
duel with a former lover of the fair but frail 
Kadine. It will be seen that the plot is in 
part somewhat equivocal; but Mr. A'id^ 
writes with such unfailing good taste and 
good feeling that his book is altogether void 



of offence save to those to whom any breach 
of marital fidelity is a forbidden theme. 
Paeeagee in the Life of a Lady is, however, 
much more than a mere offenoeless book. It 
is full of bright character sketches, some of 
the subordinate personages, such as Mr. Priam, 
the Hon. Dugald Macpherson, and Lady 
Stylton, being really admirable, and rich in 
humour of the kind which bedongs, not to 
farce, but to high c6medy. The conversa- 
tions, too, with their light and sometimes 
briUiant allusions to contemporary social and 
political gossip are wonderfully clever, with- 
out being too obtrusively clever to be natural ; 
while the story, though not specially rick in 
mere inddenf^ has quite enough action to 
keep it moving along very pleasantly. 



Why the title of A Strange Affair should 
be in the singular number is by no means 
easy to say, for Mr. Tristram's story is full 
of strange affairs, which tumble upon one 
another's backs with appalling rapidity. A 
better name would be '<A Broken Night- 
mare," as it consists of two collections of 
fantastic horrors, entitled respectively '' Seed- 
time " and ** Harvest," and divided from each 
other by the number of years which go to 
a generation. The component parts of * ^ Seed- 
time " are a family feud ; a mysterious castle 
with equally mysterious inhabitants, who 
never show themselves to the outside world, 
but whose secret is discovered by an ambitious 
priest and a villanous doctor; a revengeful 
gipsy ; a youthful lady's-maid, with the face 
of a saint and the heart of a courtesan ; and a 
wonderfully beautiful heathen — ^if a G^rgian 
can be called a heathen — ^who celebrates her 
conversion to orthodox Catholic Christianity 
by becoming the mother of an illegitimate 
child. These appetising ingredients are mixed 
with a fine audacity, which does credit to 
the author's courage. His fertility is in- 
exhaustible. He has in his drawer every- 
thing that is needed, from an accidental 
meeting to a sudden death ; and it goes into 
the pot at once with such result as may be 
imagined. In the second part the illegitimate 
son of the fair but frail Georgian appears as 
a Prussian spy — the time is just before Sedan 
— and also as the lover of the saintly-looking 
lady's-maid, who was married about the time 
that he was bom. This gentleman assassi- 
nates his cousin, who is Ms supposed rival ; 
and the assassination being witnessed by the 
cousin's ^n(^0, in a state of clairvoyance, she 
resolves upon revenge. She succeeds in 
drowning the spy, and at the same time the 
spy succeeds in drowning her — a pleasing and 
cheerful incident, which brings the sto^, and 
almost all the characters, to an end. it will 
be seen that A Strange Affair is slightly 
gruesome; but its gruesomeness is rather 
amusing, as it is so deliciously incredible; 
and there is in the book a good deal of con- 
fused, cynical cleverness, which gives one the 
idea that the author is having a quiet laagh 
at his own absurdities. 

Fifine is not a specially noteworthy book, 
though it abounds in very careful and con- 
scientious realistic work, somewhat after the 
manner of the Dutch school of painters. It 
is, however, a simple, natural, and wholesome 
story which, unlike A Strange Affair^ con- 
tains no horrors except an attack of delirium 
tremens; and as that very unpleasant com- 



plaint clears the stage of a oonsummate 
villain, and enables ihe heroine to many the 
pleasant young artist who has had the good 
taste to fall in love with her, we give it a 
warm welcome. The ghost in the garret 
does not count ; for, though there are those 
who will not venture near its domaiii, we 
who are in the secret know that it is atdy 
Fifine hiding from the pursuit of her solitary 
enemy, and that she will be revealed wlien 
the right time comes. Fifine is a waif wiio is 
found, dressed in boy's clothing and half 
dead, by Prof. Claus Bromm, on the bridge 
spanning the river that runs through the 
town of Zaiserstadt The rescuer is as ^oor 
as Job, but is a good soul ; and he determines 
to adopt Fifine, who, in spite of her yooldifal 
looks, turns out to be a wife, having nm 
away from an English boarding-school to be 
married to .a strolling musician. The 
strolling musician of fiction is never an 
ordinary human being: he is always either 
an angel or a devil, and Fifine's mosician 
is the latter. She bears a good deal; but 
when Montressor, or Potter, urg^ her to 
prostitute herself to fill his purse she thinks 
the time has come for fiight, and, having at 
last fallen through sheer exaaustion, ahe 
is luckily found by the good Claus. The 
stoi^ consists of a record of what befell her 
during her stay as a member of the queer 
happy family in the Gute-Prediger House, 
where, as a matter of course, the villainous 
Montressor at last discovers her. Him she 
escapes temporarily by transforming herself 
first into a ghost and then into a corpse, and 
is finally rid of him by the lucky attack of 
delirium tremens above referred to. A nice 
German artist lover is waiting for her, and 
Fifine's marriage brings to an end a very 
pretty story of homely Teutonic life. 

Agnes Surriage is a very fresh and charming 
American tale, the scene of which is laid in 
Boston in the old colonial days, and is an 
imaginative rendering of a true story. Its 
outlines are very simple. Harry Frankhuid, the 
aristocratic and captivating young collector, 
who is, in virtue both of Us official position 
and family connexions, a leader of society in 
old Boston, accidentally encounters Agnes 
Surriage, ttie belle of the fishing colony 
at Little Harbor; and, being impressed 
both by her beauty and her voice — for 
he happens to hear her sing — transports 
her to Boston that she may, under the 
chaperonage of the governor's lady, be in- 
structed in music and manners, and trans- 
formed from a fishing-village grub into a city 
butterfiy. The usual result — ^indeed, in novels 
the universal result— of this experiment of 
course follows ; but the romance, which b^^ 
very prettily, threatens to have anyUiing bnl 
a pretty ending, for Agnes, after having 
refused Frankland's ofFer of marriage, oomes, 
in some way which is by no means satis- 
factorily explained, to live under his roof as 
his mistress. The close of the story finds ths 
pair in Lisbon at the time of the great earth- 
quake. Agnes, with the help of an old lover 
whom she has deserted, saves Frankland's 
life ; and he atones for the initial wrong he 
has done her, and for the countless sufferings 
which have followed in its train, by making 
her his wife. It happens here, as in many 
other fictions which are manipulations of fao^ 
that the dove-tailing of the story is not quite 
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perfect ; but the cliann of the tale lies in its 
pathetic central conception, in the brightness 
and grace of the general handling, and in the 
singularlj faithful and realisable rendering of 
the social atmosphere of the old colonial days. 
Like some fashions in dress, the leading 
m<d%/ of In the Leafy Month of June is so old 
that it has really an appearance of novelty. 
The father, who is in pecuniary difficulties, 
and who puts pressure on his daughter to 
accept the suit of a wooer who has engaged 
to relieye him from them — the daughter, 
having, of course, an impecunious lover of 
her own choice — is a veritable fossil of fiction. 
Still, fossil as it is, L. E. Tiddeman (whv 
these epicene initials?) digs it up with 
enthusiasm, and exhibits it with as much 
ftaiety as if it were the latest birth of time. 
True, he introduces a supposed shamefal 
secret, which puts the unhappy father into 
the power of the wealthy lover ; but even 
this complication is not wholly unfamiliar to 
us. It is needless to add that the miscreant 
— who is, it may be remarked, an incredibly 
caddish as well as an extremely clumsy villain 
— ^18 at last foiled, and the pair who have 
been sundered by his machinations come 
together and live happily ever afterwards. 
The manner of the story, which is rather 
Ehoda Broughtonish, and therefore not dull, 
is for that reason a trifle more stimulating 
than the matter; but neither is above the 
dead circulating-library level. 

The Chronicles of the Conieton Family are 
dedicated, <'by permission," to Mr. Buskin. 
If the great writer read and approved of the 
story before giving his permission, it is im- 
possible to avoid drawing the mournful con- 
dusion that his feeliog for style has not 
simply deteriorated but disappeared. The 
tale itself is dislocated and awkward enough 
to repel any but the most hard-working 
reader; but the manner in which it is told 
is too terrible for endurance. It is character- 
ised by a jerky flippancy which the author 
evidently mistakes for cleverness, and its 
italics and parenthetical signs only serve to 
emphasise its feeble pretentiousness. The 
present critic has not read it through. He 
was honestly toiling on when he remembered 
a noteworthy saying of Dr. Johnson concern- 
ing a leg of mutton, and his conscience was 
relieved. If, having devoured two-thirds of 
a novel, one does not feel inclined to floish 
the meal, the fact is fairly significant. 

James Ashcroft Noblb. 



SOME BOOKS ON ROMAN HISTORY. 

The History of Rome, By Theodor Mommsen. 
The Provinoes from Caesar to Diocletian. 
Translated by W. P. Dickson. In 2 vols., 
with Ten Maps. (Bentley.) These two hand- 
some volumes represent vol. v. of the Romische 
Oeechichte (reviewed in the Academy, October 10 
and 24, 1885). As the German fifth volume has 
appeared before the fourth, so the present 
version does not fit accurately on to the last 
English volume, which was published by 
Messrs. Bentley in 1866 ; but we do not hear 
anything of the gap being filled up at present, 
and the worid would rather have one of Dr. 
Mommsen's volumes out of its turn than not 
have one at tSi. Prof. Dickson has played the 
part of translator with all that care which 
diltinguished his rendering of the earlier books. 
Our own taste would be m favour of a version 



more thoroughly recast, so as to make it read 
more like a book originally written in our own 
language. The English sentences, giving 
accurately ' Dr. Mommsen's meaning, also 
reflect too closely the build of his German 
sentences. But Prof. Dickson would apparently 
defend himself by saying that he wished to 
reproduce the form as well as the matter of the 
book ; and certainly a translation ought to aim 
at leaving the individuality of the author as 
intact and visible as possible. Dr. Mommsen's 
own style has improved of late years ; it is no 
longer so tainted with French as it used to be ; 
and Prof. Dickson is successful in preserving its 
main characteristics. It is probably by some 
kind of misprint that Aulus Plautius is de- 
scribed (I. 177) as "the last private*' who 
entered Rome in triumph. Something seems 
to have gone wrong, in map vii., with the 
colouring and with the cross or oblique-lining 
of the territory of Athens and of other free 
towns. But no scholar can afford to neglect 
Dr. Mommsen's last teaching, and the care of 
the translator and publishers has put it before 
us in a very worthy form. 

The Second Punic War, By Thomas Arnold. 
Edited by W. T. Arnold. (Macmillan.) Mr. 
W. T. Arnold has here edited the chapters in 
his grandfather's Hiatfyry of Rome which tells 
the story of Hannibal in Italy. The present 
writer is most grateful to him for domg so. 
Brought up on Mommsen, he well remembers 
the deb>ht he experienced when once at school 
he casuidly took up Dr. Arnold's great but now 
half- forgotten work ; and the chapters on the 
Hannib^ic war are the best part of it. The editor 
has added a quantity of notes, chiefly on topo- 
graphical questions, which are intended to 
bring the discussions up to date. In the ex- 
cursus on the Passage of the Alps we observe 
that he inclines to accept the view expressed 
by Mr. Freshfield in the Alpine Journal, that 
Hannibal crossed by the Col d'Argenti^re. It 
is significant that several well-worn difficulties 
are left unsolved, with the remark that a 
military specialist should go over the ground 
with Polybius and Livy in hand. We regret 
that Mr. Arnold intentionally says little of the 
'^ Quellenkritik." No doubt much rubbish has 
been written about it in Oerman ** Pro- 
grammes " ; but when Livy and Polybius dis- 
agree, it is indispensable. The book contains 
a good index and eight capital maps, all— by the 
way, drawn in Germany. Those who want the 
authorised version of the fighting in the second 
Punic War told as well as it can be told can- 
not do better than get this book. The footnote 
to p. 99 on the reduction of the ** as," might be 
supplemented by a reference to Marquardt's 
Staatsverwaltung (iL, 10.) On p. 368, note 1, 
for ** Weissenbom," read ** Weissenbom." 

Manuel dee Institutions Romaines, Par 
A. Bouch^-Leclercq. (Paris : Hachette.) — 
PrScis des Institutions poliiiques de Rome, Par 
Emile Morlot. (Paris : Dupret.) A manual of 
classical antiquities may be drawn up on either 
of two plans. The writer may follow the 
alphabetical or dictionary arrangement, as in 
Dr. Smith's useful but now antiquated volume ; 
or he may divide his subject into large heads, 
and unfold in logical order all that belongs to 
each of his divisions. The latter is the plan 
followed by M. Bouoh^-Leclercq. Its chief 
disadvantage is that the order of connexion, 
though logical, is not always self-evident, and 
that a reader, therefore, needs some familiarity 
before he can find his way about a book so 
arranged. Thus, in the present manual, what 
there is to be said about the right of associa- 
tion at Rome occurs under the head of 
** Private Cults," where one would not at first 
think of looking for it. This defect may, how- 
ever, be removed, as indeed the autlior has 
remedied it, by a full index. M. Bouch6- 



Leclercq's name was familiar to us before only 
in connexion with a somewhat cumbrous 
history of divination in antiquity ; but we can 
now congratulate him upon a work which, along 
with many other merits, exhibits ttie great 
merit of brevity. The quantity of material is 
very large ; but it is compressed as much as it 
will bear. The plan of the work excludes 
** private antiquities," as maybe gathered from 
the title, though the details of private life come 
in upon occasion here and there, as when the 
usages of marriage and burial are introduced 
in connexion with religion. The notes serve 
the double purpose of indicating the sources or 
loci classiciy and of setting forth diverging 
views and matters too theoretical to be admitted 
into the text There is a good bibliographical 
list given for each subject and division of a 
subject, and, so far as our knowledge of the 
literature cited goes (some of which has been 
noticed from time to time in the Academy), 
M. Bouohe-Ledercq seems to have very 
happily extracted what is most valuable. 
Hence, though we may sometimes think him 
over brief, his chapters are very weighty, and, 
if he says little, that little is up to date. The 
first part is upon ** La Cit6 et son Gouveme- 
ment." To describe Rome itself is no part of 
his plan (nor of M. Morlot's), just as Marquardt 
and Mommsen's Handbuch has now no section 
on Roman topography; though the original 
Handbuch of Be^er and Marquardt included 
that topic. The chapters on me Empire are 
more striking than those on the Republic or the 
Monarchy. It is, of course, the subject for 
which the materials have been most rapidly 
growing. Our knowledge of the kings can 
now hardly be increased ; but our view of the 
emperors has been much modified of late 
years, just as our knowledge of the condition 
of the Empire has greatly developed. Momm- 
sen's dyarchy-theory is, however, by no means 
accepted by M. Bouch^-Leolercq, who advances 
many arguments against it. But he does not 
point out what seems to us the Rreatest diffi- 
culty : the violent acts committed by the early 
emperors, from Augustus on wcurd— violent 
acts which do not rest exclusively u^on the 
comparatively late authority of Tacitus or 
Suetonius, but which may be otherwise cor- 
roborated, as some are, for instance, by passing 
references in Seneca. The following parts def^ 
with the administration of Italy and the pro- 
vinces, finance, the army and navy (castrameta- 
tion is barely mentioned), law (a section which 
has nothing to correspond to it in Marquardt 
and Mommsen, though it is treated in ' outline 
in Prof. W. Ramsay's small manual, and by 
M. Morlot), religion. This last subject 
(pp. 4o9-553) seems to us the most meagrely 
handled, at least as regards its later historiced 
aspects. Following the suggestions of De 
Coudanges and O. (Slbert, M. Bouche-Ledercq 
explains plausibly the origin of private cults, 
and some of the features of the early national, 
or rather local, religion, as the duality of 
Romulus and Remus. But the greater gods he 
merely enumerates and does not account for 
them ; that is to say, he does not either give in 
his adhesion to the so-called school of com- 
parative mythologists or see his way (with 
Mr. Spencer) to deriving great gods from 
deified ancestors. This may be only laudable 
caution ; but then also little space is given to 
the history of religious opinion after the first 
changes introduc^ by the Sibylline books. 
And though M. Bouch^-Leclercq mentions the 
greater foreign gods who were introduced, and 
keeps well before the eyes of his readers the 
fact of survivals of parts of Italian religion, ho 
is not so satisfactory upon the revival of cults 
(as those of Hercules. Silvanus, and the 
Nymphs, reviving in the early Empire) ; nor 
upon the imdercurrents of introduced religious 
belief (as, for instance, the worship of 
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Alexander the Ghreat and the employment of 
his name in magical practices). Yet the 
religious condition of the Roman world, or 
even of Home alone, from the Antonines to 
Diodetian, a most complicated subject, cannot 
be understood without something like a com- 
plete enumeration of the factors. Still, we 
wish M. Bouche-Lecleroq the success which 
his care and the lucidity of his explanations 
deserve. It is hardly correct to say that in 
a SenatuB ConstUtum the senators who scribendo 
affuerunt *' apposaient leurs signatures au bas 
du document," since the signatures stood 
among the prefatory matter. Nor do we 
understand why M. Bouche-Leclercq says that 
proconsul is a neologism not found in Latin. 
One of his own quotations from the Digest 
has procomuUa ; and M. Morlot raises no diffi- 
culty about it. M. Morlot's Precis is a far 
smaUer and slighter book than that of M. 
Bouch6-Leclercq. It sets out subjects only in 
outline, dividing the whole ground into 
Monarchy, Bepuolic, and Empire ; and treat- 
ing of the senate, the army, or the religion, 
under each period. Thus the ensemble of insti- 
tutions for eadi period can be studied together, 
without any distracting glances forward or 
backward ; and this, along with the ludd 
brevity of the book, promises to make it an 
excellent school manual. It is to be wished 
that we had something in English so dear, so 
concise, so abreast of modem enquiry, and so 
cheap. But surely Respectabiles is a strange 
form to be found side by side with Illusires and 
Clarissimi (p. 339). 

Lts Elections Municipales d Pompei, Par P. 
Willems. (Bruxelles: Hayez.) The author 
here deals with one class of the Pompeian in- 
scriptions to be found in CLL, iv. and later 
publications on the same statistical method 
which he followed in analysing the composition 
of the Roman senate. He begins with a very 
interesting account of the municipal elections 
at Pompeii, showing what were the offices, and 
who the candidates. Politeness seems to have 
been the rule in election notices. There is 
no ridicule or abuse of rivals. As to the 
questions which divided parties, nothing seems 
known. Just after Sulla's time there might 
have been a national quarrel between the 
Oscan natives and his Roman settlers ; but that 
cause of dissension cannot have lasted long. 
Nor was there any question as to form of 
government or choice of religion. It is not 
even certain that there were Christians in 
Pompeii. As, then, we can think of no ground 
of division, and as the inscriptions are silent, 
M. Willems suggests that the electors divided 
upon the *' int^rets mat^riels de la commune.'' 
He argues from the inscriptions that the 
electors were all the dtizens, and not, as used 
to be thought, the decurions only ; and this 
would be in keeping with the municipal con- 
stitutions given by Domitian to Malaga and 
Salpensa a year or two after the destruction of 
Porox)eii. Lastly, he has taken the trouble to 
make out a list of all the later candidates for 
office, with the amount of support promised to 
each in every street of the town. 

Prolegomena zu einer R&mischen Chronologic, 
Von Wilhelm Soltau. (Berlin : Gartner.) Herr 
Soltau, though he promises us hereafter a 
more complete Bimiscfie Chronologies is not am- 
bitious of adding one more system to a niunber 
of systems alrefuly too great. He complains 
that inquirers in this special branch, while 
freely framing hypotheses of their own, have 
paid but little attention to what their ncigh- 
t>ours were doing. The result is a kind of con- 
fusion of tongues, which Herr Soltau rightly 
thinks may be checked by a careful investiga- 
tion of what is known and of what is conjec- 
tured on certain fundamental points. By suih 
• union of construotiTe and destmotive work, 



a basis at once firm and dear may no doubt be 
obtained for future building ; but unfortu- 
nately, as he admits (p. 179), such preliminary 
studies have a somewhat fragmentary and dis- 
oonnected air. 

History of Rome and the Roman People, By 
Victor Duruy. English Translation. Edited 
by Prof. Mahaffy. In 6 vols. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) At last this great work, the 
publication of which (in parts) was begun by 
Messrs. Kelly & Co. three years ago, has 
reached its completion. The merits and the 
defects of M. Duruy's book are so well recog- 
nised that we need not stay to dwell upon 
them now. For the most part, this is a mere 
translation. The editor's work bas been con- 
fined to curtailing a few passages and adding a 
rare footnote. The illustrations, which were 
abundant in the French, have been still further 
augmented until they reach. the total of 2,500 
woodcuts, besides maps and chromo-lithographs. 
The result is a work both readable and hcmd- 
some, which one may consdentiously recom- 
mend as suitable for a prize, for even a random 
turning of its pages must inevitably stimulate 
interest in the realities of ancient history. It 
must, however, be added that a History of Rome 
in English, worthy to rank with Grote and 
Thirlwall, yet remains to be written. Of small 
books and epochs and manuals we have more 
than enough. Will not some one at our 
universities, sufficiently versed in the recent 
researches of Germans and Frenchmen, 
Italians and Belgians, sit down to the task of 
telling afresh— by instalments, if neei be — ^the 
story that must always remain of supremest 
interest in the past ? We venture to say that 
no important piece of literary work — for it is 
literature we ask for rather tiian critidsm — is 
at the present day more needed; and the 
reward would be proportionate to the labour. 



NOTES AND NEWS, 

We understand that, after finishing the 
supplementary volumes of the ** Arabian 
Nights." Sir Richard Burton proposes to bring 
out, by private subscription, a limited number 
of copies of his version of the Pentamerone of 
Basili. He will translate from the original 
Neapolitan, of whichhe possesses the first edition, 
and several others. He has already prepared 
half of the tales; but, being very particular 
about exactitude, he will visit Naples and con- 
sult a professor of old Neapolitan— a dialect 
which Sir Richard himself spoke fluently as 
a boy. 

We are glad to hear that an edition of the 
text, with a translation, of the Agallamh na 
SenOraeh has been imdertaken by a scholar so 
competent as Mr. Standish H. 0*Grady. This 
tract, ** The Dialogue of the Andents," is the 
most important of all the romances belonging 
to the Ossianic cyde of Celtic legend. 

Mb. James Croston is preparing for publi- 
cation a History of the City and Parish of 
Manchester^ to be issued in two quarto volumes, 
by Mr. John Heywood. The work, which will 
be fredy illustrated, will contain not only a 
record of the more important events, and the 
rise and devdopment of the several industries 
of the manufacturing metropolis, but will em- 
body much information in regard to the habits, 
customs, and munidpal life of the Manchester 
people in mediaeval days, and the external 
aspects of the town at different periods. 

Messrs. Cassell & Cohpai^y's Dictionary 
of Recent Biography, edited by Mr. Lloyd C. 
Sanders, will be published in a few days under 
the title of Celebrities of the Century ; being a 
Dictionary of the Men and Women of the 
NineteenUi Century. 



The next volume of the "Gentleman's 
Magazine Library'' — ^which Mr. Elliot Stock 
annoimoes as being just ready for pnblicatioii 
— will be on Romano- British Remains. 

Mr. Heywood, of Manchester, will publish 
next week a second volume of Mr. W. A. 
0*Conor*s History of the Irish People, covering 
the period from the Union to the Land Act 
of 1881, together with an appendix on the 
Massacre of 1641. 

A SECOND edition of Mr. Charles MarWn's 
pamphlet on lamp acddents. The Moloch of 
Paraffin, is in the press. Like the previooa 
pamphlet. The Coming Deluge of PHroleum, it 
has been translated into Russian ; and th^ 
Russian Government has appointed a special 
commission to enquire into lamp explosions, and 
frame a law for checking the present rapid 
increase in thdr number. 

Qod Within Us, and Other Sermans, is the title 
of a new volume by the Rev. J. Co^ts Shanks, 
of Arbroath, about to be issued by Messrs. 
Alexander & Shepheard. 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave proposes to deliver his 
next lecture as professor of poetry at Oxford 
on Friday, February 25. The subject will be 
** Introductory Lectures continued and illnS" 
trated by examples of Sculpture and Painting 
in Andent and Modem Poetry." 

We regret to hear that Mr. P. A. Bamett 
has announced his intention of resigning, from 
June next, his connexion with the Firth College 
at Sheffidd, where he has combined the prin-^ 
dpalship with the chair of history and Uteratnre 
for the past five years. His reason is that the 
professoriate is not sufficiently ext^isive to 
represent worthily higher education. 

Prof. John W. Hales, of King's Coll^;e, 
will deliver a lecture upon a subject that he 
has made his own — *' Parliament Hill and its 
Associations "—at the Hampstead Public 
Library, on Monday, February 14, at 8.30 p.m. 
Mr. Widter Besant will take the chair. 

Dr. John Koch, of Berlin, the translator 
and editor of Chaucer's Minor Poems, has lately 
published a capital English-Grerman Dictionary 
— with the pronunciation in phonetics — ^to his 
well-known Readine-Book and Grammar of 
Modem English. All three books are very 
carefully edited— though a few phrases intlus 
Reading-Book are archaic — and most be of real 
use to Qerman students. 

Mr. W. J. Rolfe has issued the fiftietli 
volume of his pretty series of •* English 
Classics.** This is Scott*s Lay of the Lad 
Minstrel, with full notes, index, and map, 112 
pages of dose print, and several excellent 
engravings of the buildings and scenery men- 
tioned in tie volume. Mr, Rolfe gives Lock- 
hart a bad character for accuracy as an editor 
of Sir Walter. 

On the first three days of next week, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell the library of Mr. William 
Copdand Borlase, which (as might be expected) 
is specially rich in MSS. and printed books 
relating to Cornwall. We may mention Dr. 
W. Borlase*s own copy of The Natural History 
of ComiocUlf Willi numerous autograph addi- 
tions; a collection of upwards of 1,()00 auto- 
graph letters addressed to Dr. W. Borlase ; the 
Mb. of the first two parts of Tonkin's Paro^ 
chial Antiquities of Cornwall, of which part iii. 
is in the possession of the Royal Institution at 
Truro ; and one of the very few known copies 
of Hale's Parochial History of Cornwall. ' 

The February niunber of ihe Indian Magazine, 
the organ of the National Indian Association 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.), gives a list of the 
natives of India residing in this country for 
purposes of study, &c. The total number is 163, 
of whom 51 come from Bengal, 49 from Bom- 
bay, 25 from the Nortb-Westem Proyinoes, 
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14 iroin the PaDJab, 8 from the Nizam's 
Dominions, 6 from varions States of Guzerat, 
3 each from Madras and Ceylon, and 2 
each from the Central Provinces and Burma. 
According to religion, there are 83 Hindus, 
44 Mohammedans, and 86 Parsis. The great 
majority are in London; but Cambridge has 
17, Bdinborgh 10, Glasgow 6, and Oxford 5 ; 
while 7 are studying agriculture at Cirencester 
and 4 engineering at Cooper's Hill. The 
faTourite profession is law, with 74 students ; 
then follows medicine with 33. Of the total, 
7 were preparing for the civil service, while 6 
of the Parsis were engaged in commerce. As 
compared with a similar list published two 
years affo, the total remains almost the same, 
while ue number of Mohammedans has in- 
creased by one-third. 

The first edition of EazelVs AnntuU Cyclo- 
paedia for 1887 was, we understand, exhausted 
on the first day of its issue. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 
l'ueuke dtj berger. 

Tbb day is spent, the dews begin to fall, 
The summer breeze is sinking with a sigh ; 

The colonnade of elms is black and tall. 
Against the crimson twilight, but on high, 
The shepherd's star shakes in the steely sky ; 

Far off the Angelus, with measured caU, 

Is ■ounding " Peace ! " to cottage and to hall ; 
And Heaven and earth are matched in harmony. 

Birds know the time, and wing to roosting boughs ; 
The thirsty deer are rustling through the reeds 
Where the larse mirror of the mere lies bare ; 
The children, tired of play, are fain to house ; 
It is the hour when labour has its meeds. 
And Love is lightened of its load of oare. 
H. G. Kebne. 



have not had quite enough of ^* J. P. M." and 
his dog-Latin will, perhaps, find what they 
want in his version of ** The King of Love my 
Shepherd is." The article entitled ** Among 
the Transylvanian Saxons " is worth the trouble 
of reading. A new story, ** Diane de Bre- 
teuille," begins in this number. 

TnzA ntiquary for February is well worth read- 
ing. There is but one poor article in it. If the 
writer of the paper on Horton Kirby Castle could 
not discover more information than he has given 
his readers, he should have permitted his notes 
to remain unprinted. Mr. A Fea's paper on 
Chastleton is very unpretentious ; but it brinn 
distinctly before us a most interesting <Md 
residence, which, from what he says, we gather 
to be exceedingly well cared for. The article 
on the development of fencing is valuable for 
several reasons. Much that occurs in old books 
is unintelligible without some knowledge of 
this graoefid accomplishment ; yet how few of 
us know anything of it beyond a few phrases 
which have been picked up from Sir Walter 
Scott's novels. Mr. E. Sidney Hartland's 
excellent paper on the ** Pedlar of Swaffham 
and its Eastern and Western Variants " is 
important, as it brings onoe more before us the 
fact, which we all know but are constantly 
forgetting, that nearly everyone of our old 
stories exists in every Aryan and Semitic land. 
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MBS« HENRY WOOD. 

The news reaches us as we go to press of the 
death of one of the most popular novelists of 
onr time — Mrs. Hwiry Wood — ^which took place 
at her residence in St. John's-wood, about 
four a.m. tWs (Thursday) morning, though we 
believe but little hope had been entertained of 
her recovery by the physicians since Monday. 
Her fatal ilinees was bronchitis. 

ICrs. Henry Wood was bom in 1820 in Wor- 
cestershire, being the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Price, a glove manufacturer. Her 
husband, whom she married when quite young, 
was connected with the shipping trade. East 
Lynne^ the book which first brought her pro- 
minently before the public, and which was her 
first attempt at an^^ng approaching to the 
length of a novel, was published originally in 
1861, and is still, perhaps, one of the most 
widely-read stories of the day, not only in this 
country but in most European lang^uages, while 
it has be&u translated into more than one 
Eastern tongue. As many as 141,000 copies 
of E€usi Lynne have been circulated; and the 
fuU list of her novels published by Messrs. 
Bentley amounts to thirty, besides •* Lady 
Grace " now running in the Argosy y of which 
mf^gMEinft she was herself the editor. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Except for the reviews of books and a rather 
good character-sketch from Virginia by Mr. 
A. G. Bradley, the current number of Blackwood 
is dolL Probably there may be readers who 
will be interested in the articles on ^* The 
Horse Supply in India " and *' Cathay and the 
Golden Chersonese," but we doubt whether 
such readers are many. A paper on "The 
Pictorial Art of Japan" is more attractive, 
though it is merely an abstract of the contents 
gf 1&. Andorso^'B recent book. Beaders who 



SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LTTERATUBE. * 

Abbahav Ibn Esa^ Relme a. Gedlohte, geaiohtet u. 

Sesammelt, abera. u. erl&utert ▼. D. RoBin. 8. Hfc. 
Lussergotteedienstuohe Poesie, Nr. 16-08. Brealau : 

Koebner. 8 M. 
Becsbb, J. Lh Vie en Afrlaae : on trols ans dans 

r Airique oentrale. Paris : LebdRue. 20 tr. 
BBiCiA.ULD DB Vbbnsuil. E. MoUdre k Poitiers en 1 648, 

et lea com^diens dans oette ville de 1646 k 1668, 

Paris: Lecdne. Sir, 
BX7BM0T77, B. Les Ohaiits de I'tfgUse latine : restita- 

UoD de 1a mesiire et da ry thme selon la Jm^thode 

natorelle. Paris: Leooflre. 6fr. 
Ohbbbulibz, V. La b«te (frasments de jomnal). 

Paris : Haohette. Sfr.SOo. 
Ohiappslli. a. Studii di antioa letteratora cristiana. 

Turin: Loeaoher. 6fr. 
OOUBiJOD, L. Alezaadre L6n<^, son Jouroal et 1e 

Mus^edes Monuments francais. Paris: Ohampion. 

90 ir. 
DjLvm, E. Les Mendelssohn-Bartholdy et Robert 

Boliamann. Paris : Calnuum> L6vy. 8 ir. 60 c 
Dbliblb, L. M^moires sur d'anciens saoramentaires. 

Paris : Imp. Nat 16.fr. 
HOLTzmoBB. H. Filippo Bnmellesoo di Antonio 

Tuocio Manettt Mlt ErganBun^en aus Vaeari u. 

Anderen hrsg. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 3 M. 

40 Pf. 
Laubzeb, D., et A« B0T70UBBBT. Le travail manuel K 

r^oole de larue Tuumefort. Paris : Haohecite. 6 f r. 
Liin)B, A. V. der. Qeechichte der Er&ndung der Buch- 

druokkunst. 8. Bd. Berlin : Asher. 86 M. 
MOMVAL, Q. Le laquais de Molldre. Paris: Tresse. 

4fr. 
SOLVAT, L. L*art espagnol, pr^c6d6 d'une introduo- 

tiun sor I'Espagne et les Bspasnols. Paris : Rouam. 

86 ir. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Battdoitin. Lettres ic^dites de PbiUppe le BeL Paris. 

7fr. 50 c 
OossBAU, E. Le Ckmn^table de Riohemont (1898-1468). 

Paris : Haohette. 7 fr. 60 o. 
COBBBSFONDBNOIA de Felipe So con sus embasadorfs en 

la oorte de inglaterra 1666-1684. T. l. Madrid: 

F6. 18 P. 
CarniLLUOOX, A. StortadeUeRelazionitraloStatpela 

Ohieea. Pisa: Hoepli. 85 fr. 
FALKiCAinr, A. Beitrage zur Qeschicbte d. Furstent. 

Lippe, aus arohi?aL Qoellen. 5. Bd. Detmold : 

Meyer. 6:M. 
Faooov, M. La Llbriirie des Papes d' Avignon : sa 

formation, sa composition, ses catalogues (1816- 

1480). T. 3. Paris : Thorin. 7fr. 
Qaiitzin, FUrst N. S. Allgemeine Eriegsgesohiohte 

aUerY61keru.Zeiten. 4. abth. Allgemeine Kriegs- 

geschiohte der neuesten 2ieit. Uebers. v. Streocius. 

l.Bd. 1. Halfte. Kaasel; Kay. 10 atl. 
QBSOBiOHTsaxTBLLBNderPiov. Saohsen n. angrensen- 

der Gtebiete. Hrsg. v. der histor. Oonmilssion der 

Prov. Saohsen. 19. Bd. Halle: Hendel. 16 M. 
HOMOLLB, 111. Les archives de I'intendanoe saor^ k 

D^los (6S1-166 avant J^sus-OhrUt). Paris : Thorin. 

6 fr. 50 c. _, 

Einvsr- u. Oeeohlohts-DenkmiUer, die, der Prov. West- 

falen. 3. Stack; Kreis Warendorf. bearb. v. J. B. 

NordhofL MOnftter: Copjpenrath. 18 M. 
LOHONOK. Polyptique de rabbcq^e de Saint-Qermain- 

des Pr^. Paris : Soc. de rhistoire de Paris. 10 fr. 
Rbobsta arohiepiscopatus Alagdeburgensis. Hrsg. 

von G. A. v. Malverstedt. 8. ThL Von 1170 bto 
I 18Q6, Magdeburg: Baensoli. 6M, 



RiORABD, J. M. Une petite-nldoe de Saint-Louis, 

Mahaut. oemtesse d'Artois et de Bourgogne (1808- 

1889). Paris: Ohampion.' 10 fr. 
SALLBStF. Ann ales de Pordre tentonjaa'* on de Sainte- 
_ Marie de Jerusalem. Paris: PAlm6. 14 fr. 
Thoumas, le mn^nl, Le Q^n^ral Our^ly. Itin^ralre 

d'un cavalier l«ger de la Orande-armtfe (1798-1816). 
_ Paris : Berger- Levrault. 8 f r. 60 o. 
Thubbau-Danoin, P. Histoiie de la monarohie de 

JulUet. T. 4. Paris: Plon. Sfr. 
Toxasobbk. W. Zur Kunde der Hilmus-Halbinsel. 

U. Die Handelswege im 18. Jahrh. nach den 

Erkundiggn. d. Arabers Idrist. Wien: Gerold's 

Sohn. 1 M. 40 Pf. 
Ubkukdbbbuoh, Hansisches. Bearb. v. K. HShlbaum. 

a Bd. 8. Abth. Mlt e. (Jlossar v. P. Feit. Hall©: 

Waiseohaus. 14 M. 
Zbosbbbo, H. R. V. Ueb.dasReohbeverCahren Rudolf 

von Habsburg gegen Ottokar v. BOhmen. Wien : 

Ctorold's Sohn. 80 Pf. 

PHYSICAL 80IEN0B AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Qbossicahh, L. Die Mathematik im Dlenste der 
Natiooalukonomie. 1. Lfg. Wien : Stem. 6 M. 

Platkbb, Q. Die Eaiypkinese bei dea Lepidopteren 
als Qrundlage f. e. Theorie der Zellteilung. Leip- 
zig : Thieme. 4 M. 

Sohbadbb, W. Beitrfige zur Theorie der Determl- 
nanten. Halle : Schmidt. 8 M. 60 Pf . 

Wassbbsohlbbbn. F. V. v. Die drei metaphy»ischen 
Fragen, naoh Immanue^ Kant's Prolegomena ssu e. 
Jeden kanftigen Metaphysik, die als Wissenschaft 
wird auftretea kConen, beantwortet. Berlin : O. 
Dimcker. 8 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

MiBTBAL, F. Lou Ti^sor d'ou felibrige, ou Diotion- 

naire provencal-francais. Aix. I90fr. (complete). 
MODBBSOHN, H. Die Bealien in den OhansoDS de geste 

Amit u, AmiUt u. Jourdmni d« Blatviet. Leipzig: 

£oehler. i M. 60 Pf. 
Rafpold, J. Beitrage zur Kenntniss d. Gleichnisses 

bei Aesohylos, Bophokles u. Euripides. Leipzig : 

Fock. 1 M. 
SOHOBNBXANir. J. De lezicographls antlquis qui 

rerum ordinem secuti sunt quaestiones prae- 

curaoriae. Leipzig : Fock. 8 M. 
Stbamwttz, E. Ueb. Strophen- u. Vers-Enjambement 

mi altlranzuaischen. Leipzig : Fock. t M. 60 Pf. 
Stbbkbu, K. Morph(dogie d. GOrzer Mittelkarst- 

dialektes m. besond. Beracksicht. der Beton- 

ungaverhaltoisse. Wien : Gerold's Sohn. 3 M. 
XTSBNBB. H. Altgriechischer Versbcui. Ein Versuch 

ver^eioh. Metrik. Bonn : Oohen. 8 M. 80 Pf . 
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THE DATE AND HISTORY OF THE GBFAT LATIN 
BIBLE OF MONTE AMIATA. 

Salisbury : Feb. 8, 1887. 
The great Latin Bible of Monte Amiata, 
now one of the most prominent ornaments of 
the Mediceo-Laurentian Library at Florence, 
is at once a most important specimen of palaeo- 
graphy, and one of the principal foundations 
of the text of any critical edition of the version 
of St. Jerome, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

I have been, as perhaps some readers of the 
Academy may be aware, for more than seven 
years engaged in collecting materials for an 
edition of the Latin New Testament; and 
consequently the early history of this magnifi- 
cent volume is of more than common interest 
to my studies. I venture then, as an old con- 
tributor to the Academy, to ask your aid, and 
that of other scholars through you, in solving 
the problem of its age and the circumstances 
of its production. 

It is a book measuring about 50 X 34 centim. 
(19} X 13} in.) in length and breadth, and 
nearly 20 centim. (TJin.) in thickness, without 
the binding; containing 1,029 leaves * of beau- 
tiful vellum, written in two columns to a page, 
with forty- three or forty- four lines to a column, 
in short unes technically called cola and com^ 
mata, or sometimes, perhaps rather less 
correctly, stichif which represent an ancient 
system of punctuation perfectly intelligible to 
the trained eye. 

Up to a recent date scholars had been accus 
tomed to accept the judgment of Bandini, 
reproduced and popidarised by Tisohendorf in 
his Prolegomena to the Novum Testamentum ex 

* It is thus considerably thicker than the three 
Bibles mentioned by OassiodoriueD^ Institutions Div. 
Lit. ch. xii. and xlv., which contained respectivelj 
63, 95, and 90 quaternions, or 424, 760, and 720 
l9«Tee. The last was in Qreekt 
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Cod. AmicOino (Lipsiae, 1854), as to the date 
and early history of tlus book. It was sup- 
posed by them to have been written by a 
certain Seryandos, whose name appears in a 
somewhat biurbarons Greek inscription (O KYPIC 
CEPBANAOC AinoiHCEN), at the beginning of 
the book of Leviticus. Finding that a deacon 
and abbat of this name had visited St. Bene- 
dict at Monte Casino in the year 541, they 
dated the book about that time. There is also 
on the back of foL 1 the foUowinp^ inscription, 
of which the words and letters in italics are 
dearly the work of a later hand, written over 
something that has been erased — a fact which 
the^violation of the laws of metre would itself 
suggest. The yerses as they at present stand 
record the gift of the book to the convent of 
Monte Amiata a by certain Peter, abbat of a 
Lombard monastery, who lived at the end of 
the ninth, and beginning of the tenth, cen- 
turies: 

O ENOBIVM AD EXIMH MBBITO 

VENBRABILE SALVATORIS 
QVEM APVT E00LB8I AB 

DEDIOAT ALTA FIDBS 
FETRVS LANGOBABDORVM 

EXTRESflS DE FINIB. ABBAS 
DEVOTl AFFB0TV8 

PIGNOB A MITTO MBI 
MEQVEMEOSa OPTANS 

TANTI INTER GAYOI A PATBI9 
IN 0ABLI8 ICBBfORBM 

9EafPBR HABERE LOOVIi. 

Bandini, followed by Tischendorf, restored the 
first line in a way which seems almost certainly 
right—* 

O VLMBN Ajy'EXimi BfERITO 
VENBRABCLE PBTELl 

— which clearly records the gift of the book to 
St. Peter's, at Rome, as *' caput ecclesiae.** 
But his restoration of the other doubtful words 
was much more uncertain, when he would have 
us read — 

S^BVANDVS LATH 

EXTRESOS DE FINIB . ABBAS ; 
and bid us suppose that Servandus brought 
the book to Gregory the Great, on his election 
in 590, being thereto partly led by a tradition 
recorded by Ughellius {Italia Sacra, iii. p. 623) 
that the book itself was written by the hands 
of Gregonr. Scholars had, however, genen^y 
acquiesced in this conjecture, until Lagarde, I 
believe first in the Academy, expressed a doubt 
as to whether the book could be dated so 
early as the middle of the sixth century. TTia 
doubt is, I believe, shared by some of our own 
scholars—such as Messrs. Thompson and 
'Warner, of the British Museum — though I am 
not aware that they haye expressed their 
opinions in print. 

I myself examined the book for some 
hours on April 25, 1883, assisted by the 
courteous librarian, the Abbate N. Anziani. 
My own opinion on such a matter is worth 
very little ; but I confess that I was not then 
inclined to accept a much later date than that 
ascribed to the book by Bandini. I had been 
for some time conversant with Latin MSS. ; and, 
though the book was extraordinarily dean and 
fresh, its writing did not seem to belong either 
to the broken uncials of the seventh century, 
or to the revived and artificial uncials of the 
eighth, but to be a genuine hcmd of the sixth. 
It is true, of course, that if written at Rome or 
some other central place, it might be a specimen 
of a traditional mode of writing maintained 
there longer than elsewhere. 

I was, therefore, extremely interested on 
hearing that the famous epigraphist and 
historian of the Catacombs, G. B. de Rossi, had 
expressed a new view with regard to the 
history of this manuscript. He has courteously 
favoured me with his valuable paper De Origine 
Historia Indicibus Scrinii ei Bihliothecae Sedis 
Apostolicae, published in Rome about tJie middle 



of last year at the Vatican Press, and extracted 
^from the first volume of a description of the 
Palatine MSS. of the Vatican Library. 

As I haye not happened to observe in any 
English journal a complete statement of his 
views, though it may easily have escajyed my 
notice, I wiU here reproduce them, especially as 
his volume is probably somewhat (ufficult of 
access. 

Noting, with Dr. Amsiani, that the erasure in 
the fifth line is of greater length than could be 
well filled up by the suggested words servan- 
DYS LATU, and also that the expression ^ltre- 
Mis DE FINIBV8 was wont to be used, not of the 
people of Latium Twho were at no great 
distance from Rome), but rather of the ioto 
divUos orbe Britannoa, De Rossi proposes te 
substitute CEOLFRiDVS for 8EBVA^"DVS, and to 
read britonvm for latii. The letters ceolfbi- 
Dvs BRITONVM exactly fill the space of the 
erasure ; and, besides tJie fact that the second 
letter E of the first word is not erased (of 
which Bandini was mindful when he proposed 
SEBYANDYS), there are still traces of wbatlooks 
like a in the erasure ef the first letter ; the 
fourth letter, as the erasure shows, projected 
above the line, and so may well have been an 
L ; the fifth projected below, and so was pro- 
bably an f; all these points together make 
CEOLFRiDYS an almost certain restoration of 
the original word. 

The interest of this discovery for all members 
of the English Church is at once startling, and 
it throws a fiood of light on problems which had 
occurred to myeelf and my fellow-labourers 
in collating English and Irish Vulgate MSS. 
The five visits of Benedict Biscop, Abbat of 
Jarrow, to Rome in the last half of the seventh 
century, and the care which he took to trans- 
port not only books, but whole libraries from 
the centre of C^iristendom to our distant shores, 
are well-known to students of early English 
church history. He was succeeded by Ceofirid, 
who brought from Rome to Britain a complete 
Bible (Fandedes) of the **old translation" 
(probably when accompanying Benedict Biscop 
on his fourth journey, a.d. 678 (?), c/. Bede 
Hist, EccL iv. 18), and obtained — ^but how or 
where we are not told — three similar ones of 
the ** new translation," one of which he took 
with him on his second journey, as an old man, 
to Rome as an offering to the Apostle Peter 
(Bede, Hist, of the Abbats of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow, ed. Migne, Patr. Lot, xoiv., pp. 716, 
717, 720, 725. The references are from De 
Rossi, but have been verified.) Oeolfrid did not 
live to complete this journey, but died at 
Langres, September 25, A.D. 716. His followers, 
however, proceeded to Rome, and offered to the 
church the pandedem a beato Hieronymo in 
Latinum ex Hebraeo vd Oraeco fonU translatum 
(Bede, De TemporumRationey c. 66. Patrol, xc, 
p. 571), which Pandedea De Rossi has thus 
identified with the Oodex Amiatinus. 

But this identification, if accepted, will be 
far from throwing its date indefinitely forward ; 
on the contrary, it will fix a date, later than 
which it cannot be, while it may be indefinitely 
earlier. As Ceolfrid died an old man in 716, 
and had obtained it probably many years 
before (for he was abbat thirty-five years), the 
book cannot be later than the last quarter of 
the seventh century. Whether it may be 
earlier depends on the sense which we attach 
to the words of Bede, to the exact text of which 
I venture to think that De Rossi has not 
sufficiently attended. Bede says {Patrol, xciv., 
p. 725, not 721, as in De Rossi's reference) that 
Ceolfrid, on succeeding Benedict Biscop as 
abbat, 

'* bibliotbecam utriasque monasterii, quam Bene- 
dictus Abbas' magna coepit instantia, ipse non 
minori geminavit industria ; ita ut tree pandectes 
novae translationis, ad unum vetostae transla- 
tionis quern de Roma attulerat, Ipse super ad-* 



jungeret; quorum unum senex Romam fedieu, 
secum inter alia pro munere sompslt, duos ntriqas 
monasterio reliquit (t.#., one, he must mmn, it 
Jarrow, and on$ at Wearmouth)." 

De Rossi apparently holds these words to 
imply that the tres jxziuisctss— the three great 
Hieronymian Bibks — were written to order lor 
Ceolfrid, and at Rome ; for he paraphrases the 
passage thus {De Origine, p. Ixxv.) : 
"Benedicto successit Oeolfridus, qui psmdedtm 
sacrorum librorum V4tuttae trtmtkUioni$ de Bomt 
attalit. Jussit autom fieri trm similes pmnUeUty sed 
nova4 tramlationit ; quorum unum, quum amex 
Roman rediret, tseum pro mmiere tumptit^ afferen- 
dum Petro apoatolo." 

Do Bede's words, however, neoessarfly imply 
** jussit fieri," and may they n«t mean simply 
that Oeolfrid obtained possession of already 
existing MSS. for the Monastic library ? Qadi 
MSS. may well have been already old wheo 
they came into his hands, and need not have 
been written in Rome ; but may have been 
written anywhere else, even in England itself— 
though I do not profess to think this last sug- 
gestion probable. Servandus may have bean, 
after all, the scribe of the whole book; and 
possibly the Servandus suggested by Bandini 
I may mention that a Yisigothic scribe has in a 
somewhat similar way introduced his name 
(Danila Scriptor) into an ornament before the 
prologue to the book of Ezekiel in the great 
Cava Bible, written almost certainly in Spain. 
No other name appears elsewhere, so far as I 
am aware, in the book ; and I see no reascm to 
doubt that Servandus and Danila were the 
principal writers of these two great Bibles 
respectively, though they did not make them- 
selves so prominent as some other scribes. 
The question then of the date of the Codex 
Amiatinus does not seem to be wholly settled 
by De Rossi's acute emendation. It gives ns, 
indeed, a fixed terminus ad quern ; we may say, 
roughly speaking, the year 700. But there is 
nothing, I believe, in Bede's account of GeolfEid 
to make it certain, or even probable, that the 
MS. was actually written by his order, or even 
during his lifetime. 

Can we go a step further, and identify the 
place or at least the school in which the MS. 
was written P I think we can ; audit is due to 
Dr. Peter Corssen, of Jever, who has been for 
some time pursuing parallel studies to mr own, 
to acknowledge t£it he has been the first to 
point it out. I must refer your readers to his 
able article in the Jahrbiicher fiir Proiestantische 
Thedogie, vol. ix., for 1883, pp. 619-633 (and 
c/. Epistula ad Qalataa, ed. P. Corssen, Bmin, 
1885, pp. 7, 8), entitled Die Bibdn des CaesiO' 
dorius und der Codex Amiatinus, in which he 
demonstrates the close connexion between our 
book and the Bible described by that father as 
fi;iven by him to the monastery of Vivarium. 
It is clearly not a copy of either of the three 
actually mentioned by him ; but it may possibly 
represent the text of one (that describea in ihie 
De Institutione Divinarum Litterarum, ch. xii.), 
though in a different order, and certainly does 
contain the prefatory matter of another (the 
'* oodex grandior*' of ch. xiv.^, and was, it 
seems likely, edited by one of his scholars who 
had the book De Institutione before him. Kot 
only do the three lists of the books of the Bible 
on fols. 6, 7, 8 of the Codex agree both gene- 
rally and in many curious expressions with the 
lists in chaps. xii.,,xiii., tiv., of Cassiodorios ; 
but the picture of the Temple of Solomon, and 
of Ezra writing at his table, in the Codex, find 
an explanation in the Instituiio, About the 
former I am not in a position to speak with 
certainty ; but I hope that, if my friend Mr. H. 
J. White (now working with me as a member 
of the Society of St Andrew) is able to visit 
Hlorenoe this spring, he will carefully look into 
this and other matters. As to the piotare of 
Eira^ Dr. Corssen remarks that in the Dookoase^ 
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standing open, the books seem to bear the titles 
of the "novem codioes" which Oassiodorios 
describes at length in tiie first nine chapters of 
the Institution This book was written, we may 
notice, abont A.D. 540-550. 

There is one point which has escaped Dr. 
Corssen, namely, the use of the term BioHciheca 
in the verses at the back of foL 4 of the Godex, 
which follow the table of contents, as the MS. 
IS actually arranged. They run thus : 

Hieronyme interpres Tariis doctiissime lingaU 
Te Bethlam cefebrat te totos personat orbis 

Ta quoque nostra tuis promet bibliotheca libris 
Qua no?a cum prisds condis donaria gazis. 

Kow Cassiodorius in his Inaittutio seems never 
to use thewoard hibliotJieca in this sense for a 
complete Bible, but rather Pandedes (chaps, xii, 
xiv.), as do Bede and Alcuin. The word hiblio- 
theca is used by St. Jerome himself (see Val- 
larai's edition, vol. ix.. Prolegomena, pt. folL) 
and by Avitus, of Vienna, who lived at the 
beginning of the sixth century, and no doubt 
by others. It is difficult, without a lengthv 
process of study, to trace the history of such 
words ; but, as far as I can judge, the word 
went out of use in the seventh century and 
was revived again in the eishth and ninth— so 
that Alcuin, who disliked uie term, wrote as 
follows in one of his Bibles : 

" Nomine Fandecten proprio vodtare memento 
Hoc corpus sacrum, lector, in ore tuo 
Quod nunc a multis constat Bihliotheea dicta 
Nomine non proprio at lingua pelasga docet." 

If this be correct, it will go rather for the 
early than the late date of the MS., but show 
that the scribe had access to other sources 
besides that of Cassiodorius's MSS. This con- 
clusion has been reached, I am glad to find, 
by I^. Corssen, though by another process. 

Much, therefore, remains still to be ex- 
plained; but from De Bossi's acute emenda- 
tion the hitherto difficult problem of the read- 
ings of the English and Irish Vulgate MSS., 
now receives a feu: simpler solution than 
I had expected. I had long been struck with 
the wonderful purity of many of the British 
texts when judged by the standard of the 
Codex Amiatinus. The Lindisfame Gbspels 
(Brit, Mus. Nero D. iv.) written about the 
year 700, is a most puzzling text ; not so near 
Amiatinus as to be an actual transcript of it, 
and yet so near that it argues the very closest 
telataon short of this. It differs in orthography 
and occasionally in text, but yet in the vast 
bulk of its readings its agreement with 
Amiatinus — sometimes against all the other 
Vulgate MSS. I have collated — ^is most striking. 
The same may be said of the beautiful little 
Stonyhurst St. John, of the sixth or seventh 
century, which was found in the coffin of St. 
Cntlibert; of the St. John in the Durham 
Gospels (A. ii. 16), also of the seventh century ; 
and in a less degree, of the Bush worth Gospels, 
an Irish text of the beginning of the ninth 
century, now in the Bomeian, and of the so- 
called " Augustine's Gospels *' (sixth or seventh) 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 

I subjoin a few instances, but only such as 
strike the eye on looking through tiie colla- 
tions of a few chapters. The number of cases 
in which these MSS., especially Lindisfame 
and Stonyhurst, keep faithful to Amiatinus, 
while the other MSS. fluctuate and change 
sides— four or six, but not the same four or six, 
agreeing with it — is very large and striking. 
To designate the MSS. by letters : — A = 
Amiatinus, Da'= Durham St. John, F =Ful- 
aensis, H=Hubertianus (Br. Mus. Add. 24142), 
0=Augustine*s Gospels at Oxford, S=Stony- 
hurst, X = Augustine*s Gospels at C. C. C. 
Cambridge, Y = Lindisfame. 

Mt.J. iv. 15. Terra Zalidon et Nepthalim AFY ; 
my other MSS. insert terra also 
before Nepthalim, 



xix. 28. intrctbit in regnum caelorum ahy ; 



rell. 



.. tn regno. 



46. 



Lk. 
Jn. 



xxvi. 39. transeai AH*y ; transeat a me rell. 
xxvii. 40. destruebat . . , reaedificat AX'^Y ; 
my other MSS. differ from this, 
and also differ among themselves. 
circa horam vera nonam AX«Tr ; et 
circa horam nonam rell. 
Mk. ii. 26. licet A0*Y; licebcU rell. 

iii. 24. stare regnum illius AHY ; my other 
MSS. read stare regnum illud, and 
the printed Vulgate, regnum illud 
stare, 
ix. 13. stupe/actus est expaverunt AFn*Y ; 
all the others insert et before 
expaverunt, 
26. exdamans mvUum discerpens ahy ; 
the others insert et before or after 
multum, 
xiv. 44. catUe ducite A (x°^)Y, against all 
my other MSS., which also differ 
among themselves. 
L 59. vocant AY ; vocabant rell. 
ii. 13. properabat pascha ADaSY ; props erat 

iv. 10. respondit ihs dixit A*BY ; resp, 
ihs et dixit rell. 
viii. 10. indpiens A*SY ; incipientes rell. 

I will not trespass upon your space by giving 
anything like an exhaustive list of the variant 
readings in which the British texts DgSY, 
and, less frequently, O, stand by A, with 
fewer or more temporary supporters, against 
the bulk of other Vulgate MSS. ; the instances 
which I have given may seem slight and incon- 
clusive by themselves, but each one represents 
numerous other cases, all pointing, though not 
all pointing with like cfeamess, in the same 
direction. I am glad, however, to have learnt 
from De Rossi, and to be able, through your 
columns, ta make public, the natural and 
obrious reason for this affinity of text, in the 
almost ceriain fact that the Codex Amiatinus 
itself enjoyed for some years a post of honour 
in the library of a northern English monastery. 

John Sabttm. 

P.S. — I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
Guardian, in the hope that, as it will thereby 
reach a different circle of readers, some of the 
questions started in it will have more chance of 
receiving an answer. 



•^ i^n concubinage or adultery, which there is not 



therefore, impossible, unless he was begotten 



the slightest reason for supposing he was. 
The 1328 date also makes a complete mess of 
all the known facts of Chaucer's life, while the 
1340 date harmonises them all. 

Nothinff but want of thought can make folk 
strive to oastardise our great poet, whom all 
real students of him love as if they knew him. I 
appeal to them, and to all honourers of the 
noble dead, to stop any more vile aspersions on 
the memory of Chaucer and his father and 
mother. F. J. FuaiavALL. 



ohaucbb not a bastard. 

London : Feb. 4, 18S7. 
As some professed, nay real, lovers of Chaucer 
will still go on suggesting, if not believing, 
that Chaucer was born in 1328— as the old 
tradition said he was, before the facts were 
found out — I desire to point out to these 
admirers of our great early poet, that by their 
now adherence to the old date they simply 
make the poet's father and mother no better 
than they should be, and the poet himself a 
bastard. This, in teeth of plain evidence to 
the contrary, is hard lines ; and I do trust that 
no more Chaucerians will hereafter so take 
away the characters of worthy John and Agnes 
Chaucer, and cast a slur on their famous son. 

I have before stated, in the Academy and 
elsewhere (Mottib's Selections^ p. vi., &o.), that, 
after Geoffrey Stace and his confederates had 
carried off John Chaucer in 1324, in the hope 
of marrying him to Joan Westhail, but had 
failed in then: attempt, Stace was tried and fined 
for his crime. In 1 328 he petitioned Parliament 
to lessen his fine, and in his petition {Rolls of 
Parliament f iL 14) he expressly states that John 
Chaucer was then ^'vnkore dismarie,*' still 
unmarried. Moreover, the Coram-Rega Roll 
of Trinity Term, 6 Edw. III., a.d. 13(^1, shows 
no plea by Geoffirey Stace that John Chaucer 
was married then, though it would have been 
in his interest to plead the fact if he could have 
done so. The 1328 date for Chaucer*s birth is, 



THE MANX RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

Bettrington : Feb. 8, 1887. 
I have just received the new part of the 
Manx Note-book. It contains the Ions- 
expected article, by Dr. Yi^usson, of Oxforo, 
entitled "The Memx Runic Inscriptions re- 
read," in which we were led to expect that the 
errors in Munch's and Cumming*s translitera- 
tions and translations would be corrected. I 
must confess I am much disappointed with the 
results of these re-readings. Dr. Yigfusson 
spent some time in the island last autunm, and 
personally examined the stones. He was also 
offered the use of the casts taken at Sir Henry 
Dryden's expense in 1841, when the inscriptions 
were in a much more perfect state than they are 
now, after forty-five years' additional exposure 
to the weather ; but he declined to avail himself 
of the offer, on the groimd that the casts 
*' would only raise controversy." Sir Henry 
Dryden has most kindly placed at my disposal 
a set of squeezes from lus casts, and I am bound 
to say that in numerous instances they establish 
the correctness of the old reading^ given by 
Munch and Cumming. In one or two cases 
entire words have now disappeared from the 
stones which are perfectly legible on the casts, 
and in numerous instances the casts plainly 
show letters which Dr. Yigfusson has either 
misread or found to be illegible. I am now 
collating the whole of the inscriptions, which is 
a work of time, as it can only be done in a good 
light ; but I hope shortly to send the results to 
the Academy. They will, I think, show that 
Dr. Yigfusson would have acted wisely in 
availing himself of every possible means of 
verifying the true readings of these most inte- 
resting records. Isaac Taylor. 



8HAKSPERE*8 ACCENTUATION OF PROPER 
NOUNS. 

Hampstead : Feb. 6, 1887. 
In ** As You Like It," the daughter of the 
reigning duke assumes the name Aliena, How 
is this word to be accented ? It occurs only 
once in verse, where Mr. Aldis Wright says, in 
a note on I. iii. 125 (Clarendon Press Series), 
*^ Aliena, with the accent on the second 
syllable." Mr. "Wright may, of course, have 
some grounds for this statement ; but this kind 
of unsupported dogmatic assertion is so 
foreign, so alien to the usual style of note in 
his very excellent school edition of Shakspere*s 
plays, that one is led to doubt the existence of 
any sufficient reason for it. If there is no 
better reason than the following scansion of the 
line, then probably this scansion is wrong : 

«Ko long I er Oel I ia, but I AU I ena.*' 

For why should Shakspere put the accent on 
the t instead of the e? It is not his wont thus 
to maltreat Latin words. There must surely 
be a better scansion. The word alien in the 
sense of a foreigner, with accents on the first 
and third syllables, occurs in /* Merchant of 
Yenice," lY. i. 345 : 

<* If it be proved against an alien." 

That this idea of a foreigner was intended to 
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be conveyed by the name " Aliena," seems to 
be made clear by the preceding line : 
«* Rotliand. But what will you be call'd ? 
Celia. Something that hath reference to my 

btate; 
No loDger Celia, but Aliena." 

If, then, the line in question be read with 
CtUa as three syllables (as in I. iii. 64) instead 
of two, and i^/teTza as four syllables, we get a 
perfectly regular line of five iambs plus an 
additional short or unaccented syllable. With 
this scansion the accent will fall where the 
Latin scholar would like to find it, on the 
penult instead of the antepenultimate : 
** No long I er Cel I ia, I but A | lien | a." 
Benjamin Dawson. 



THE WOED "CaLIN.** 

Oxford : Feb. 7, 18S7. 
When I said that the equation cdlin = eateU 
Units seemed to me as yet without any analogy, 
I pointed out distinctly that the anomaly con- 
sisted in the circumflex. It was for the same 
reason, no doubt, that Scheler, in his etymo- 
logical dictionary, added his peut-etre to une 
contraction de catdin I The question, therefore, 
is. Has Mr. Mayhew found caler written with 
the circumflex? I could not get DelbouUe's 
Olossaire de la Vallee d* YereSy which he quotes ; 
but, in his MaUHaux, CelbouUe writes caler 
without the circumflex. P. Max Mullek. 



Satubdat, Feb. 19, s p.m. Royal }n«titution : ** &Iodem 
Composers of Claflsioal Sonfr— Jensen. Lassen, Hoi- 
stein. Berlios, and Waffner" (with Vocal Illu8tr»- 
" ' ' mbruiBf 



tions), by Mr. Oarl AnnbruiBter. 
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**wedeln" and "wheedle." 

Cambdd^: Feb. 7, 1887. 
The following quotation from Keine {Heiae- 
hilder: Schlusawort, p. 426, ed. 1876) will 
serve to illustrate the figurative use of *' wedeln," 
which one of your corrsspondents has called in 
question : 

**Mu88te er [Karl V.] doch die Leute verachten, 
die im Sonneuschein des Glilckes ihn so ergeben 
umwedelt, und ihn jetzt allein liessen in duokler 
Noth." 

DoxALD MacAuster. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Feb. ii. 5 pm* Louilon Institution: "The 
Future fur Art/' by Mr* W, M. Kuhmond. 

£ p.m. Hoy m] AcailL'nij : '' Methods of Deoora- 
tUm 08 aijpUtiU to MtHiixif^vMl Eimlbih Arohiteotuxe," 
by Prui J. li. Miciijltion, 

_ e p.m, Soetnty d( Art* i Cantor Lecture. 
*• Build in g MattriulB;' I., by Mr. W. Y. Dent. 

SJO j).m, <i*;o^t^i^blcAl i Disouaaion, "The 
Sco|)0 and Mfitliods of litiDKTapby," by Mr. H. J. 
Maokinder. 
TUB8nA.T, Feb. 19, S p.m. Riwal Instttution: **The 
Function of Rtaijlriitlon/' V;.by Prof. A. Oaragee, 
7.4& p.m. tiEatistic&l: '*The JSizeond Dlj^tdhu- 
tJon cf Agtioulturfil Ht^ldiiiira in Engh^nd and 
Abroad/' by Majtir p. U, Ofaigle. 

S p.m. SiKiety of Art* r *■ ^me of out Oolonl al 
Woods/' by Mr. AUan Riuisome, 

B p.ni. CiTll Enitineiirtt : ** Irrfg^ation in Lower 
Kgj'pt/' by Mr. W, WUicLK^ica, 

aw p.m. ZooJogkni : '' A OoUectloa of Echino- 
cti;nzL&tb fpouA ibo AiirjAman talamla*'* by pJ^uf. 
J!\ Jiiftpy l^elh ■* A (*-ll-etion r,f Hf-ptlJRfl and 
Batmcrimnj^ mnip by Mr, II. f ry<sr In ibe Lw L'hjo 
Islands," by Mr. O. A. BoulooAer ; ** A New iieokoid 
Lizard from British Quiana,^' by Mr. Q. A. Bou- 
leuKer; and **The small Mammalia oolleoted In 
l>emerara by Mr. W. L. Sclater," by Mr. Oldfleld 
Thomas. 
Wbdnbsdat, Feb. 16,8 p.m. Society of Arts: "Uses, 
Objects, and Methods of Technical Education in 
Elementary Schools," by Mr. H. H. Cuuynghame. 
THTJB8DAT, Feb. 17. 8 p.m. Royal Institution : " Mole- 
cular Foioes," v., by Prof. A. W. RQcker. 

6 p.m. London Institution : ** Electric Bells," 
II., by Prof. Sllyanus Thompson. 

8 p.m. Linnean : ** Phytobiolosloal Observa- 
tions," and *' Forms of Seedlings and Leaf of Z«tn'a- 
dendron," by Sir John Lubbock ; ** Duhdatpis_peUw 
cida from Scales of Hydrophid," by Dr. P. O. fioek ; 
and **The Oenus Ficut," by Dr. Q. King. 
8 p.m. OhemicaL 
8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 
FiODAT, Feb. 18, 7 80 p.m. CiTil Engineers : Students' 
Meeting, *' Diving : the Apparatus used and Work 
carried out under Water,'' by Mr. Q. A. Becks. 

8 p.m. Philological : ** Qothio Personal Names,' 
by Mr. H. Bradley? 

9 pjQB. Royal Institution: ''Genesis of Ele- 
ments,^' by Mr. W. Crookes. 



The Chemistry of the Sun, 
Lockjer. (Macmillan.) 

Thb splendid work embodied in this treatise 
demands ample recognition at the hands of 
a reviewer. But the phenomena described 
by Mr. Norman Lockyer are so complex, so 
subtle, so difficult of interpretation, that an 
account of them, to be at all adequate, would 
run to inordinate length. Indeed, to con- 
dense the story of solar chemistry unfolded 
in the pages before us is scarcely easier than 
to criticise it. Perhaps, then, the best plan 
will be to attempt nothing more elaborate 
than a bare outline or sketch of the *chief 
features of Mr. Lockyer's treatise. 

Of the twenty-eight chapters in this volume 
the first four may be said to deal with the 
historical foundations of solar analysis. Kepler 
seems to have been the first to decompose 
sunlight into coloured constituents by means 
of the prism. Newton developed ^is dis- 
covery, but Wollaston was the original 
observer, in 1802, of dark lines in the solar 
spectrum. Twelve years later, Fraunhofer, 
adopting new methods of observation and 
improved apparatus, mapped no fewer than 
576 of these dark lines, naming the most 
prominent. This advance marked an epoch 
in our knowledge of the sun's light, and from 
it the real progress of discovery may be 
reckoned. But Eraunhofer, not content with 
his analysis of the solar rays, examined and 
compared certain stellar and artificial spectra, 
and was led to conclude that his dark lines 
really originated in the sun itself. Brewster, 
Forbes, and Foucault^, pursued the investiga- 
tion ; then Stokes, Angstrom, Balfour Stew- 
art ; and, finally, Kirchhoff discovered, step by 
step, the fundamental relations which subsist 
between emission or bright-line and absorp- 
tion or dark-line spectra. Kirchhoff laboured 
particularly at this problem, comparing the 
bright lines furnished in electric sparks by 
several chemical elements with the dark lines 
of the solar spectrum. He concluded that in 
many instances they coincided in position, 
and that, consequently, a goodly number of 
terrestrial elements were present in the sun. 

Angstrom and Thal^n added to this list, 
observing and accurately measuring the wave- 
lengths of the bright lines obtained from a 
number of metals in the electric arc. 

The next step was to localise the spectral 
phenomena presented by the sun — to find out, 
in fact, their place of origin. This was 
accomplished, in a measure, by the use of an 
annular slit which served to stop out the 
light of the sun itself, and to allow its 
envelope to be separately examined; by 
spectroscopic observations during eclipses; 
by the method of '* artificial eclipses." By 
such means was performed the separate 
chromatic analysis of the red prominences, 
of the chromosphere proper, and of the 
photosphere. Moreover, by suitably focus- 
sing the light from the above sources on the 
slit of the spectroscope, it was found possible 
to measure tiie height of the prominences 



and the thickness of the chromosphere, and 
also to learn, by the differing lengths of the 
lines obtained, the elevation to wMch certain 
lines (and, presumably, the elements canabg 
them) attained above the photosphere. More 
than this was done, for contortions and 
defiections of some lines of the prominences 
were observed, pointing to the occurrence of 
violent movements in the material of this 
light-source which altered the refrangibility 
of the rays. The line F of hydrogen and 
certain magnesium lines were partienlariy 
thus affected. The observation is paralleled 
in the case of sound by the alteration in note 
of the whistle of an approaching or receding 
train. Widening of some of the solar lines 
was also observed. This phenomenon, it was 
found, could be reproduced by increasing the 
pressure under which a gas, such as hydrogen, 
was rendered incandescent by the electric arc 
But the variability of metallic spectra, so far 
as concerns the number of their lines, soon 
became a subject of serious laboratory ex« 
periment ; and it was found that the observed 
occurrence of ''short" and "long" lines 
would account for the simplification of the 
spectra, and for their greater complexity 
when the source of the light examined was 
near the centre of thermic agitation. Farther 
study revealed the fact that the long lines 
are sometimes common to many spectra, and 
that the longest Hues 6a*e those which are 
reversed in the solar spectrum. Bat one 
of the most important discoveries made 
was that one and the sime substance might 
have two or more distinct spectra. It 
is not merely that a salt of a metal yields a 
spectrum differing from that of the met^ 
itself, but that the metal itself may have 
several spectra differing from each other in 
the number, the breadtb, and the position of 
their bright lines — the temperature of the 
light-source being the chief condition affect- 
ing the result. Thus, as we pass from a oom- 
pound to an element, we have a change of 
spectrum; so, as we pass from an element 
heated moderately to an element heated 
highly, we have a change of spectrum. The 
hypothesis, in the former case, of a dissocia- 
tion of the compound is obvious ; but it was 
hard to accept the dissociation of the element. 
Yet the appeal to the spectra of the hottest 
stars tends to confirm the views of Mr. 
Lockyer as to the dissociations through which 
we must assume the vapours of our so-called 
elements to pass when higher and higher 
temperatures are successively employed. 
Perhaps Mr. Lockyer might have foand 
further support for his views as to successive 
dissociations in the remarkable results of Hr« 
Crookes's beautiful researches ; but he cites, 
appropriately enough, the conjectures on tiie 
subject of the possibly compoimd nature of 
the so-called elements which have been 
started by Dalton, Brodie, Dumas, Graham, 
and Clerk-Maxwell. We must pass over the 
further discussion, in chaps, xix., xx., and 
xxi., of the dissociation-hypothesis, and of the 
support afforded to it by several new series of 
test-experiments. But Mr. Lockyer sums np, 
in chap, xxii., the leading features of the new 
hypothesis of solar chemistry in so clear a 
manner that we cannot refrain from reprodu- 
cing the main points of his summary, although 
the limits of our space do not suffice for the 
presentation of the novel evidence which be 
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lias brought before the ooort. He concludes 
tbttt: (1) Instead of terrestrial elements 
certainly existing in the sun's atmosphere, if 
tbey exist at all they are in process of ultimate 
formation in the cooler parts of it. (2) Instead 
of the terrestrial elements thiuning out in the 
order of density, all present being represented 
in the lower sti^ta, the sun's atmosphere is 
sot composed of strata -which thin out 
towards its surface, but of true strata 
like onion skiDS, each stratum being 
different from that above and from 
that below it. (3) Instead of the pre- 
sence, in the lower strata, of terrestrial 
elements of higher atomic weight, alto- 
gether forming a so-called ** reversing layer " 
by which the Fraunhofer spectrum is chiefly 
produced, the lower strata contain those con- 
stituents of the elementary bodies which can 
resist the greater heat of those regious. The 
main facts on which these conclusions are 
baaed are the following : the wide differences 
between the laboratory spectra of the ele- 
ments and the solar spectra; the base of the 
solar atmosphere, instead of showing most 
resemblance to the Eraunhofer spectrum, re- 
reals, if we disregard the lines of hydrogeu, 
caldnm, and magnesium, only certain faint 
Fraunhofer lines, or lines entirely absent from 
ordinary solar spectra ; the spectra of promin- 
ences, if we disregard the lioes of hydrogeu, 
calcium, magnesium, and sodium, show lines 
which, for the most part, are of unknown 
origin, or are feeble lines in the spectra of 
known elements ; there is immense variation in 
the width of lines in solar spots ; and, the 
spectrum of iron in a prominence differs 
enormously from the spectrum of iron in a 
solar spot. 

The spectral analysis of sun-spots and of 
prominences, and Uie comparison of their 
lines with those of iron and of other elements 
is discussed in chaps, xxiii. to xxvii. This 
discussion includes many points of critical 
importance, such as changes of refrangibility, 
shiftings of position, and thickenings of 
certain lines, in both solar and laboratory 
spectra. The results obtained by Profs. liveing 
and Dewar with the arc-spectra of mixtures 
are also examined. The last chapter of Mr. 
Lockyer's book contains the application of his 
hypothesis to the general constitution of the 
sun, and to the movements which occur in its 
chromosphere and on its photosphere. 

Mr. Iforman Lockyer has conferred a great 
boon upon chemists, physicists, and astrono- 
mers by gathering into one connected whole 
the chief results of the researches which have 
been made on the chemistry of the sun. He 
fully acknowledges the lahours of other 
workers, although his own share in these 
difficult inquiries has been indeed ample. The 
fllustrative woodcuts of apparatus, spectra, 
and solar phenomena, as well as the numerous 
tables of measurements, form an important 
feature of the volume. Whatever judgment 
may be formed as to the validity of his hypo- 
thesis, the indefatigable ardour with which 
he has attacked the great problem of the con- 
stitution of the sun, and tiie skill with which 
he has devised fresh methods of testing and 
re-testing the meaning of the phenomena 
ohserved and the soundness of the arguments 
based thereon, merit the waimest acknowledg- 
ment. 

A« H. CfluscH. 



A Emm TREATISE ON THE DIFFER- 
ENTIAL CALCULUS. 

A. BEALLY remarkable book on the Differential 
Oaloulos has just been published at Benares, 
which ought to be made known to Europe. It 
is called Chalana-Kalana, and it is written by 
Pandit Sudh^kara Dvivedi, of the Sanskrit 
CoUe^, Benares. 

It 18 the first forward step that India has 
made in independent scientific research in 
modem times ; and the author deserves the 
highest praise for the masterly manner in which 
he has dealt with his difficult subject. He has 
placed it in the power of Indian mathematicians 
to carry their studies to a very high point in 
their native Hindi ; and he has done this, not 
by merely translating an English mathematical 
work, but by writing an entirely new treatise, 
deduced from the discoveries of Descartes, 
Newton, Leibnitz, Bhiskardchdrya, and others. 
The methods of these authorities are tiunsfused 
into Indian processes, thereby enabling native 
scholars to follow Western methods and 
reasoning with confidence and intelligence. 
He utilises a method of dealing with variables, 
devised by Bhdskar^h&rya, which is practically 
identical with that of the differential calculus ; 
and he cites other correct processes which that 
admirable old astronomer was able to formulate. 
In this skilful way the author grafts Western 
science on to the Indian mind ; while, in the 
general plan of his work, he follows Tod- 
nnnter*s well-known treatise. Originality is 
likewise shown by the author's simplification 
of Todhunter*s method of treating vanishing 
fractions ; and in the sections he has appendea 
on analytical geometry and conic sections — 
additions rendered necessary by the fact that 
no treatise on them exists in the Hind! 
language. 

The Pandit promises a series of works on the 
higher branches of mathematics, dealing fully 
with analytical geometry, the integral calculus, 
and quaternions. He has shown in the present 
work that he thoroughly understands his 
subject ; and it is to be hoped, for the advance- 
ment of science, that he will succeed in directing 
the acute reasoning powers of Indians to the 
mathematical and scientific problems of the 
Western world. F. P. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



Messrs. BrvxNOTOir will shortiy have ready 
a Text-hook on Animal Biology by Prof. C. Lloyd 
Morgan, of University CoUege, Bristol. The 
first part of the volume deals with the anatomy 
and physiology of vertebrates, as exemplified 
by the frog, the pigeon and fowl, and the 
rabbit. In this part there are special chapters 
on histology, embryology, the genesis of 
tissues and organs, and animal metabolism. 
The second part is occupied with the s'tructure 
and life-history of some invertebrate types, 
viz., the crayfish, cockroach, earthworm, Hver- 
fiuke and tapeworm, snail, freshwater mussel, 
hydra, vorticella, and amoeba. Numerous out- 
line woodcuts have been drawn specially for 
this work. It aims at satisfying the require- 
ments of those who are preparing for the 
Intermediate Science and Praiminary Scientific 
Examinations of London University and for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 

The destruction of the remarkable terraces 
of pink and white siliceous sinter on the shores 
of Lake Botomahana, in New Zealand, during 
the eruption of Tarawera last Jime, has lately 
given rise to much speculation on the rate at 
which the old terraces had been formed. Mr. 
Kerry-NichoUs states that names and dates 
written on the terraces, over which the thermal 
waters charged with silica had poured, were 
covered in the course of twenty-five vears with 
only a very delicate layer of sinter, the deposi- 



tion being so slow that it would have taken 
hundreds of years to obliterate the writing. 
Hence the terraces — which were built up by 
successive deposits of nlioa — must have occu- 
pied a countless age in their formation. Mr. 
Lant Carpenter, however, has brought forward 
a case showing the rapid growth of sinter from 
the Botomahana geysers. The wing of a bird, 
shot by Dr. Hector as it was fiying over the 
terraces, fell in a favourable spot, and became 
so completely incrusted in the course of a fort- 
night that its form was beyond recognition. 

The Journal of the National Fi^h Culture 
Association. No. 1. Edited by J. W. Willis 
Bund. (The Blackfriars Printing Co.) Besides 
erecting expensive apparatus for hatching and 
rearing fish at Deiaford Park, Bucks, this 
association has very wisely detennined to pro- 
mote the well-being of fish in general, and 
our fisheries in particular, by issuing quarterly 
the journal whereof the first numoer is just 
published. If the succeeding parts contain ai 
many well- written papers as the present, their 
publication will prove a most valuable addition 
to the vast body of information on fish and 
fishing which has been printed of late years. 
Dr. F. Day has here written an admirable 
paoer on the British Salmonidae. It is care- 
fully brought up to date, and upholds his view 
(from which many, however, wm dissent), that 
S. eriox, 8. cambricus (or sewin), and S. Jyrachy- 
poma are merely varieties of the common sea 
trout, and not distinct species. The Salmonidae, 
however, contains so many startling anomalies 
that here, if ever, dogmatism should at present 
be distrusted. The editor himself contributes 
an article on the '* Migration of Fish," upon 
which no one has a better right to be heard. 
Mr. A. Smith shows that the food of the Salmon- 
idae at sea most probably consists largely of the 
young herring. The rainbow trout, a recently 
introduced Califomian species of much beauty, 
is described by Mr. W. Oldham Chambers. He, 
curiously enough, regards it as an acquisition 
to sport, whereas the evidence so far is all the 
other way. Mr. Browne Qoode, who knows it 
well in the States, remarks that ** for a trout it 
is a fish of littie gameness or activity." This 
number contains also a quantity of useful 
statistics, and all the recent information which 
has been acquired on Fish Culture, and is 
written throughout from the scientific and 
not the populfur point of view. It is needless 
to recommend every lover of fish and fishing to 
obtain this journal, as it fills a void which nas 
hitherto been glaringly vacant. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
The friends and pupils of Prof. Ascoli of Milan 
have recentiy celebrated the twenty- fifth anni- 
versary of his professorship. Some of the papers 
printed, after the German fashion, in honour of 
this event are interesting. One, by G. Salvioni, 
is a metrical lamentation on the Passion in an 
ancient Piedmontese dialect. Another, by 
Ernesto Monaci, is an edition from a Vatican 
MS. of a Latin poem on the siege of Milan in 
1158. A third, by Prof. Flechia, gives the 
etymology of two Italian words which baffled 
Diez, namely /rana=** voragine," and pal- 
menio = ** pagmentum." 

Another votive Gaulish inscription has 
turned up— this time on a cippus found in 
demolishing an old chapel at Orgon in the 
Bouches du Rhdne. Like lOl the GauHsh inscrip- 
tions discovered in the South of France, it is in 
Greek characters. It is now in the Museum of 
Avignon, and is said to run thus : 

OTHBPOTMAPOC 
AEAE • TAPANOOT 
BPATOTAE • KANTENA. 

^'Yebrumaros gave by decree canUna (ffifts?) to 
TaianuB." 
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Here the -hrumdroB in VShrumdros means 
" great-lnrowed/* and the ve- is an intensiTe 
prefix = Latin ve- in vepallidua, Taranou is 
the dat. sg. of the u-stem TarantiB, Lucan's 
TaranxBy the god (or goddess) of thunder = 
Welsh taran. The rest of the words occur in 
other inscriptions. Dede is = Latin dedit ; 
hraiude may oe oognate with Irish hrdth^ Welsh 
hrawdy "judgment"; and cnntena may be (as 
Prof. Bugge conjectures) the ace. pi. of a 
contraction of canto denon, ** con- donatio." 

The first instalment of the Welsh dictionary 
of the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, of Llanwrin, 
Machynlleth, has just been published by Messrs. 
Triibner & Co. 

Dr. H. W. Smyth, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has reprinted from the American 
Journal of Philology an exhaustive paper on 
•* The Dialects of North Greece," in which he 
arrives at the following conclusions : 
" 1. The eastern part of North Greece was origin- 
ally the abode of an Aeolic race, whose dialect 
surrived in Thessaly till the latest times. In 
Boeotia, the iocursion of a foreign Doric element 
was not 80 successfully resisted as in the case of 
Theesaly ; and it is to the influence of this foreign 
element that we owe, both in Thossaly aud in 
Boeotia, the existence of Doric forms, though 
thereby the possibility of later accessions is not 
denied. 

'' 2. The dialect of the extreme western part of 
North Greece \b pure North Doric, and absolutely 
free from the contamination of Aeolisms. 

"3. The dialects of central North Greece are 
substantially North Doric in character ; the 
Aeolisms which they contain are not survivals of 
an Aeolo-Dorio period, but are purelv adven- 
titious, and their appearance is traceable up to 
certain definite limits.*' 

Corrections, — In the review of Leaf's edition 
of the Jliad (Academy, January 29, 9 lines from 
end), for ** ^pytm-fip '* read *' ipvtvr'fjp,'' Also, 
in the notice of Jastrow's Dictionary of the 
Turgumim (ACADEMY, February 5, p. 97, col. 1, 
line i from bottom), for ** translations " read 
*' transliterations." 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shaxspbbe Society, ^^ ('Saturday, Jan, 22. J 

John Taylok, Esq., president, in the chair. 
** Friar Bacon '' was the play for consideration. 
A paper Xnj Mr. J. W. Mills was read, pointing out 
that although Greene's play and Marlowe's 
"Faustus" were bafed upon the same legend, 
there are some striking contrasts in the mode of 
dealisg with tbe dramatic materials. Marlowe 
omits the comic element altogether. After his 
death, at least £4 worth of most inferior work- 
manship was foisted upon the play ; and thus crept 
in the comic scenes. At least, no clown is found 
in any unaltered drama of Marlowe's. Greene has 
passed over the solemn contract made by Faustus 
with the devil; Marlowe turns that incident to 
good account in his well-known scene of over- 
powering horror. The contrast was indeed the 
very core of tbe fascination which won for the 
story Instant and greedy reception in Germany, 
England, Holland, and ramce. Greene omits all 
reference to Helen of Troy ; Marlowe makes her 
the occasion of the famous soliloi^uy. Omissions 
so remarkable seem to ma)^e the conclusion irre^ist- 
iblp, t)iat Greene, familiar irith Marlowe's play, 
fn]ist have been smitten "with profound conscious- 
nees of his own vast inferiority, and, dreading to 
provoke disparaging comparisons, left Marlowe ip 
undisputed.possession of that portion of the dra- 
matic story. The subject of the Brazen Head 
must not be judged according to the prevailing 
materialistic sentipieiits of the nineteenth century 
as ezpopnded by llacaulay, who prfds^ the philo- 
sophy that aimed to make men ** comfortable," 
and sneered at the ancient philosophers who 
desired to form '* the minds of men to a high 
degree of wisdom and virtue." Almost every 
word of reproach Macaulay so scornfully hurls 
dt them ipay with equal effect and equal justice 
be flung at the heads of the Jewish prophets and 



the Ohlristian apostles, who also merely sought to 
render men wise and virtuous, who strangely 
neglected making tJiem comfortable by devising 
fresh expedients for supplying their physical 
wants. I)avid and Solomon, Peter and Paul 
stand thus equally condemned, inferentially, with 
Plato and Socrates, Seneca and Epictetus. Far 
different was the estimate of philosophy in the 
times of Greene end of Milton. The Keformation, 
freeing men's minds from ecclesiastical influences, 
aud scattering authority and dogma to the winds, 
gave, in truth, an immense impulse to metaphysical 
speculations, or, to speak with strict accuracy, to 
religio- metaphysical speculations. The classical 
spirit was caught. Human reason was exalted to 
the judgment-seat, whence pope and council had 
been wrathfuUy expelled. T^ue, the " authority " 
of Scripture was formally, nay, passionately, 
urged. But that *' authority " was neither more 
nor less than would be the authority of a national 
code of jurisprudence, where everv man had full 
unfettered liberty to interpret the laws at his own 
discretion, and to act accordingly. But a chaotic 
state of mind resulted. Broken hopelessly adrift 
from infallibility, men such as Greene and Mar- 
lowe, and most thinkers of the day, felt their souls 
agitated with hidden doubts, hardly daring to 
trust human reason as the Greeks had done. They 
resembled truant schoolboys who, wandering in 
the sunmier woods, rejoice to have escai>ed the 
monotony of lessons, yet all the while a prey to 
ever* recurring pangs of terror, lest they hopelessly 
lose themselves and perish of hunger amid tbe 
cool and pleasant shadows. How welcome, then, 
in Elizabeth's days a <' Brazen Head" would be 
that should '* resolve" all *'the strange doubts" 
lurking in the chambers of men's hearts ! Greene's 
fondness for classical allusion is very well illus- 
trated in this play. Even the blooming and 
lovely country lass, Margaret, daughter to a game- 
keeper, can hardly speak a dozen words without 
parading her knowledge of Phoebus, At^, Semele, 
Danae, and mythology in general. It will be 
noticed that when a speidEer is more than ordin- 
arily moved, he almost invariably begins to give 
expression to his feelings by allusion to mytho- 
logical personsge or incident. It was clearly an 
immense gain to the world that Shakspere was no 
university man— if, frequenting the university, he 
had caught the infection that taints the writings 
of all Uiat school, not even Marlowe's genius 
escaping. Greene's style is generally free from 
tbe mannerisms which so greatly disfigure Peele's 
workmanship. But there are some traces of the 
evil influence of Peele's example. The clown is a 
verv dull fool indeed, and the comic business is 
really discharged by Miles, There are charming 
transcripts of idealised country life. The presence 
of the monarohs and their retinues lends dignity 
and animation to various scenes, and afforded scope 
for an impressive display of glittering costumes. 
The play was probably written before its author 
had reached the age of thirty. It is immeasurably 
superior, as a drama, to "Locrine" in every 
respect, and, as a romantic play, to ** Oampaspe." 
But, comparing it with the youthful efforts of 
Marlowe, we are led to the conclusion that Greene, 
though a clever writer, of versatile intellect, quick 
invention, and very fair powers of expression, gave 
no tokens of possessing sparks of that Promethean 
fire that blazed with fierce and fitful energy in all 
the writiuffs of Marlowe. Had Greene lived 
longer, perhaps he might have made a second Ben 
Jonson.— Mr. Mills added a note on *< Bocardo." 
— Mr. Walter Strachan had a paper on *< Lacy," 
about whom there is a sense of honesty and 

generosity, making him a very attractive charac- 
)r. He is a good instance ol GHreene's skill in 
placing the natural and pr^temi^ciral sifje by side, 
without alloi^ing the one qr Uie other to prepon- 
derate, and so be displeasing. 

Pbuolooxcal Socibtt.— (-fVkfiy, Ftb, ^.) 

Thb Rxy. Db. Bichako ]|oaB{s in the chair,— tMr. 
Whitley Stokes read a paper by Mr. John Boxwell 
on <* The Place of Sanidait in the Development of 
Aryan Speech in India." The paper offered a 
refutation of the following theory put forward by 
Hoernle and Grierson in their new Bihari Dic- 
tionary, ''The Sanskrit was only a literary lan- 
guage, but never a spoken one, in the sense of a 
vernacular* • . . The Gaudians, or modem 



vernaculars of North India, are not descended froBs 
the Sanskrit in any true sense whatever.*' Mr. 
Boxwell affirmed the contrary of both of these 
propositions, and maintained that Sanskrit was in 
the direct line of descent between Vedic and the 
Prakrits. He pointed out that there was no sharp 
division between Yedic and Sanskrit. Phonetie 
decay is seen at work in the earliest hymns, and 
tbe loss of ancient forms is supplemented by peri- 
phrastic reganeration. Thus Aryan ekno (horse) 
becomes a^wa in Vedic and Sanskrit. Early Yedic 
raghu (light) becomes laghu in late Yedic ; hrakmana 
becomes bdmhan in Hindi. In Sanskrit r is fre- 
quently lost and a following consonant becomes 
•* inverted," as nat for nart (to dance). The process 
by which Latin amabo was replaced by Frendi 
j'ainurai is paralleled by the change of wfom into 
uktavdn asmi. The Yedio subjunctive mood Is 
almost entirely lost in Sanskrit, being replaced by 
the optative. A new infinitive mood is developed, 
and the meaning of many words is changed. In tiie 
Rig Yeda Ifryat hatti means ** the beast with the 
hand." In classical Sanskrit hoitin is a sabetan- 
tive meaning *' elephant," and from this all the 
modems have hdthl, '* elephant." Instances were 
given in which the modem word is derived tnm 
Sanskrit, and replaces the Yedic word which is 
lost; thus Parufiti is replaced by Irdpoa, from 
which comes the modem name of the river Ravi 
In these cases Sanskrit and the modems often have 
variants of a oonmion word for which no Yedic 
cognate can be found. Mr. Boxwell did not deny 
that an artificial element existed in Sanskrit. By 
false etymology, vidhapa was divided into ri and 
dhava, the latter portion being taken to mean 
'' man," and hence the wonderful tadhavd (woman 
whose husband is alive) was invented. But this 
species of artiflciaiityls found in every vernacular, 
in which analogy, restoration, and simple blunder- 
ing must always play an important pot. 
** Jerusalem artichoke" is ffood English, ooth 
vemacular and literary, though each word involves 
a mistake. Hoemle and Grierson have tried to 
show that some difficult Hindi words can be 
explained by Yedic, and not by Sanskrit forma. 
Bfr. Boxwell maintained that this only proved ti^l 
we did not now possess the whole Sanskrit vocabu- 
lary, as we do not for any other language. Tbe 
way in which Hoernle and Grierson suppose 
Sanskrit to have arisen, they describe in ueee 
words:— "A line of granunarians . . . gradnaUy 
accomplished the elaboration of Sanskrit by 
eliminating from the vemacular all more decayed 
forms in favour of less decayed ones preserved 
in the Yedic, by preferring of two optional forms 
that which happened to be favoured by the Yedio^ 
and by other such or similar processes." Mr. 
Boxwell denied that this theory was borne out by 
the facts. The grammarians, so far from imitating 
Yedic, are careful to point out where Sanskrtt 
leaves it behind. The decayed forms are not 
eliminated, but plainly pceserved. The complexi^ 
of Sanskrit grammar is not attributable to the 
pandits, for Yedic grammar even surpasses it in 
richness and fulness. Sanskrit, moreover, is 
marked throughout by all the irregularity wbicfa 
necessarily belongs to a great natural product. 
These numerous exceptions would not have been 
suffered to remain if Sanskrit had been the 
creation of grammarians. It was impossible to 
accept the view that Sanskrit was a mere gram- 
nuinau's museum of casts of old forms, no one of 
which could have been the parent of a modem 
word, ai^v more than a Crystal Palace plaaCev 
n^egothenum could have been the ancestor of a 
sloth. On the contrary, the phonetic and gram- 
matical condition of Sanskrit fits a time later than 
the Yedas, earlier than the Prakrits, about the 
fourth or fifth century b o. It was easv to aooon^t 
for ^oemle and Grierson's theory. Undoubtedly, 
the existing Sanskrit literature was oomposed at a 
time when the language had long ceased to be 
vernacular, ^akuntala was now known to be a 
composition several oentoriee later in date than the 
earliest Prakrit reooida. The MababiOuata has 
been expanded fourfold by successive additions, 
and the Code of Manu has been cut to pieoes, 
altered, and put together again. But none of 
these facts invalidate the claims of tbe vooabnlary 
of Sanskrit to be regarded as a geBulne reUb of 
ancient Indian speedu Its litmtuze alone ii 
modem, and, like Latin, it still holds a place 
as a learned language over a wider area 
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than its descendants cover as ▼emaculars. — 
Dr. M ORis said he quite agreed with the doctrine 
laid down in the paper, but he thought that Mr. 
Boxwell had onlj been *' sUying the slain.'' It 
was sarptiaing that there should be anj necessity 
nowadays to prove that Sanskrit was originally a 
Temacnlar. Dugald Stewart maintained that San- 
skrit was only an invention of the Brahmans ; but 
its Temacular character, its dialectal forms, and 
its ancestral relation to the Prakrits, had been 
shown by Max Miiller, Muir, and others. Gold- 
stiicker had demonstrated, in a paper read before 
this society, that phonetic decay had taken place 
in the earliest form of Sanskrit known to us, and 
that this change is shared by the modem Aryan 
dialects of India. The existence of regular 
phonetic laws in the ancient and modern Prakrits 
presupposed a colloquial language. No framers 
of a purely artificial language could invent these 
laws. FaU, though to some extent also a book- 
langoage, furnishes abundant evidence of having 
been once a spoken language in its numerous ex- 
pletivee and comparative freedom from cumbrous 
compounds. All the Prakrits were not direct 
descendants of Sanskrit. Pali was more probably 
in the relation of a sister dialect, but sprung from 
a common ancestor. Every literary language im- 
plied an originally colloquial stage. The stilted 
artificial style of Johnson presupposed colloquial 
Old English and colloquial Latin. Dr. Morris did 
not believe that the so-called " unauthenticated 
roots'* in the Dhatupa^Aa were the pure inven- 
tions of grammarians. Prof. Edgreen, in his 
valuable paper in the Journal of the American 
Philologiosl Society, 1879, mentions several dhd'm 
that had not then been found in Sanskrit literature ; 
and tx^ts them as figm^its or ghost words, to use 
Prof. Skeat's term. But some of these ''un- 
authenticated roots " are actually to be found in 
Pan. On this subject see Prof. Max MuUer's 
pi^>er on the Dhatupa^Aa, ia the InUmationaU 
Z^uhrift fur dUgemtine Sprachwissensehaft (1886, 
IIL, i 7-14). — Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie re- 
marked that Mr. Boxwell had neglected to point 
out one infiuence of importance on the transition 
between the Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars. 
It 18 that which was exercised by the mixed lan- 
guage s^ken at the court of the great Maury a king 
Piyadasi. This curious combination of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit forms— somewhat heteroclitic and 
without fixed rules, used for administrative pur- 
poses, which reminds one of the Pahlavi as a 
chancery language — has been studied by the well- 
known Sanskritist, M. Emile Senart, of the French 
Institute, in his last article on " The Inscriptions 
of Acjdka." 



FINE ART. 

Th$ Sarcophagus of Anohnesrdnefirab. By 
E. A. Wallis Badge. (Whiting.) 

Am Egyptologist in quest of discoTeries may 
still find treasures enough to satisfy his 
ambition without travelling beyond the classic 
precincts of Bloomsbury. The British Museum 
contains many monuments which are yet un- 
translated, and some that are not even cata- 
bgaed. The sarcophagus of Ankhnesraneferab 
was, till the other day, only '* No, 32 of the 
National Egyptian Collection"; and, before 
Mr. Badge undertook the arduous, and not 
Tery attractive, task of unravelling its history 
and interpreting the texts with which its 
entire surface is covered, the public, whether 
learned or unlearned, knew nothing whatever 
about it. Those texts, from various causes, 
happen to be exceptionally difficult. For 
instance, there seems reason to suppose that 
the lapidary worked from copies written in the 
hieratic script — a very probable source of error 
if he chanced to be an indifferent scholar. 
The language, also, was just entering upon a 
transition period induced by foreign in- 
fluences; and, worse still, this particular 
saroophagus, having been made in the first 
instance for a royal lady, the wife of 



Amasis II., was usurped some two or three 
centuries later by a man, for whose benefit the 
inscriptions were ingeniously manipulated so 
as to adapt them to the sex and rank of the 
new occupant. Lastly, the subject-matter of 
these same inscriptions is of the vaguest and 
most obscure kind, consisting of portions of 
what are now called " Pyramid texts," ex- 
tracts from " The Book of the Dead," invoca- 
tions supposed to be addressed by the deceased 
to various deities, and fragments of funerary 
chants sach as are frequently found in Theban 
tombs of earlier date. 

It must have demanded some courage and 
no small amount of patience to attack this 
apparently hopeless tangle, and Mr. Badge is 
to be congratulated upon the success with 
which he has accomplished a task as difficult as 
it is ungrateful. For, valuable as they are 
to students of mythology and philology, it 
must be admitted that f anerary texts of this 
class are somewhat wearisome reading. Much 
in them is hopelessly corrupt, and conse- 
quently obscure. Transmitted from age to 
age, copied and re-copied, often perhaps 
modified and altered, many of these prayers 
and invocations date from a time so remote 
that it may have been already prehistoric in 
the days of Unas and Pepi. For us, much of 
their original meaning is necessarily lost ; and 
we shall not, perhaps, be far wrong if we 
conclude that it was equally lost to even 
learned Egyptians of the comparatively recent 
period of Amasis II. Beading them, we 
detect allusions to legends of which no echo 
survives, but which, by reason of their vague- 
ness, admit of almost any interpretation one 
might choose to put upon them. Hence the 
diverse views of contemporary savants, some 
of whom pin their faith upon the ** one-god " 
theory, while others hold fast by that uni- 
versal solvent — ^the solar myth, or preach 
startling heresies of Totem-lore and ancestral 
canniba^m. 

The sarcophagus texts of Ankhnesraneferab 
— or, as Mr. Budge prefers to spell the name, 
Anchnesraneferab-— form no exception to the 
general rule of obscurity and vagueness. 
Sometimes extravagant, often puerile, they 
nevertheless rise to an occasional fervour of 
style which is not far removed from sublimity. 
Take, for example, the followinpr extract from 
an unearthly kind of Litany designed for the 
protection of the deceased queen during her 
pilgrimage through the perilous places of 
Hades: 

" O Osiris ! thy divine daughter Ankhnesrane- 
ferab triumphfiuit. 

Is placed in thy boat. Protect thou her 
body against all decay, and against 

All evil things ! . . • 

From every person who is damned, male and 
female; 

From all enemies, male and female ; from all 
spirits, male and female; from aU spectres, 
male and female ; 

From every flame, from every fire, from every 
burning; 

From every evil thing of this day, this night, 
this month, this half month, 

The sixth day of this festival, and of the 
two seasons of this year as it goes round, do 
thou deliver her I 

Behold the divine spouse, Osiris Ankhnes- 
raneferab, triumphant I 

Let them not shoot their arrows against her ! 

Let not their terror come upon her ! 

Let them not afflict her with their horns ! " 



This striking passage of course owes some- 
what of its poetic vigour to Mr. Badge's 
spirited ** free-rendering " of the text; yet 
even the text is not without a certaid 
rythmic solemnity which answers to the swing 
of the translation. The "free-rendering," 
however, is necessarily less important and 
valuable for students than the excellent 
word-for-word translation with hieroglyphic 
texts and interlinear transliteration which 
forms the balk of the book. With these 
texts and translations alone, to say nothing 
of the vocabulary at the end, an intelligent 
student might almost teach himself Egyptian. 
In his Introduction Mr. Budge gives a minute 
description of the sarcophagus, as well as of 
the curious alterations which were made i^r 
the inscriptions when it was subsequently 
prepared for the reception of its second 
occupant. That second occupant appears to 
have been one Amenhotep, who was a royal 
scribe, commander of cavalry, priest of 
Mentu, royal counsellor, &c., &c., in the 
time of one of the Ptolemies. He probably 
lived some 225 years later than Queen 
Anknesraneferab, who mast have died before 
Amasis, her husband, and therefore prior to 
B.C. 626. The sarcophagus (which Cham- 
pollion Figeac erroneously describes as being 
of green basalt) is of black marble, ex- 
quisitely polished and engraved, as befitted 
one who was a granddaughter of Necho 
and Takhuat, daughter of Psammetichus 
II. and Nitocris, wife of Amasis, and 
mother of Psammetichas III. It was dis- 
covered* in 1883 by M. de Verrinao, Com- 
mander of the Luxor, at the bottom of a 
rock-cut shaft 125 feet in depth, behind the 
ruins of the Eamesseum at Thebes. The 
tomb had evidently been opened in ancient 
times, for the sarcophagus was open, the lid 
broken, and the floor strewn with burnt 
bones. Mr. Budge here follows Champollion 
Figeac in concluding that these were the 
dishonoured remains of Ankhnesraneferab, 
and that this ''vengeance was wreaked 
upon her body" by Cambyses. But, if 
the sarcophagus was re-used in later times 
for the roycd scribe Amenhotep, it would 
surely be more reasonable to suppose that 
the tomb had been a second time violated, 
and that the bones were the bones of its latest 
occupant. Few royal sepulchres escaped 
pillage at the hands of contemporary tomb- 
breakers; and the grave of Anklmesraneferab 
was as likely to have been opened by a gang 
of Theban resurrectionists as by the Persian 
conqueror. Be this, however, as it may, 
it is inconceivable that the ashes of that royal 
lady should have been left to strew the floor 
of the vault, when Amenhotep, the scribe, was 
laid to rest in her empty sarcophagus. 

It is worth noting, by the way, that two at 
least of the invocationn engraved on the inside 
thereof would seem to be especially designed 
for the protection of her mummy against 
merely mortal enemies : 

'* men, gods, spirits, flends, the damned, the 
Amu, the Blacks, the Asiatics, and the people 
of the countries of every land round about tk^ 
people of Egypt, look not upon her in order to 
perform hostility to her ! " 



ADd again : ^^ \a^KJ^ \^ , 

"Let no eye look upon this writiug, letno god 

hit upon it, let no goddess overcome her by it ; 

I and let not tiie hearts of the people of Egypt, 
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or the Amu, or the Blacks, or the Asiatios, seize 
it, in order to make hostility against her with 
reference to what she does ! " 

In the first of these formulae, protection is 
sought against none save foreign and super- 
natural foes; but, in the second, ''the people of 
Egypt " are included among those whose eyes 
must not ]ook upon, and whose hands must 
not deface, the sacred texts of the royal sar- 
cophagus. Knowing to what a pitch of 
organised depredation the trade of tomb- 
breaking had already risen in the time of 
Ramepes IX., between six and seven hundred 
years before Ankhnesraneferab ]ived and died, 
it may fairly be conjectured that these were 
among the recognised dangers of the dead. 
In addition, therefore, to more practical pre- 
cautions, it was necessary to have recourse to 
the safeguards of prayer and magic ; and, if 
it be not to consider the question too curiously, 
I would suggest that the invocation last 
quoted is addressed as much to the native 
resurrection men of the XXVIth Dynasty as 
to the ''Amu, the Blacks, and the Asiatics." 
And, by the way, why did not Mr. Budge 
either print "the Amu, the Nehesiu, the 
Sati," or translate all three names into Eng- 
lish equivalents ? The Amu and the Sati are 
alike Asiatics; but by the Amu we under- 
stand the yellow races of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, whereas the nomadic tribes of the 
Sinaitic peninsula and of the Eastern border 
generally are taken to be the Sati. The pas- 
sage might have been more exactly rendered 
by "the Asiatics, the Blacks, and the Beda- 
"ween." 

The space of ground at the back of the 
Bamesseum, where the sarcophagus of An- 
knesraneferab was found in 1833, would seem 
to have been the chosen place of sepulture of 
the queens of the Saito line. It was here 
that the Prince of Wales discovered the sar- 
cophagus of Qaeen Nitocris, the mother of 
Ankhnesraneferab in 1869. The Pharaohs of 
this dynasty appear, on the contrary, to have 
been buried within the precincts of the 
temenoB of the temple of Keith at Sais, where 
Herodotus saw their tombs, including that of 
Apries and the empty sepulchre of Amasis. 
The granite sarcophagus of Psammetichus II., 
discovered at Damanhur, and transported 
thence to Boulak, by Emil Brugsch-Bey in 
1883, must have come from the same place, 
and was probably removed in Koman times. 
Strange to lay, this sarcophagus (which is 
unfinished) is hollowed out to a length of 
only 61 inches ; hence, the father of Anknes- 
raneferab must have been either an undersized 
man or a youth still growing. As his reign 
was brief and uneventful, and as marriages 
have always been contracted at a very early 
age in the land of the Pharaohs, the last 
hypothesis is very probably correct. Re- 
buried by the Prince of Wales, who does not 
seem to have cared to bring his find to 
England, the sarcophagus of I^itocris was 
again discovered by Prof. Maspero in 18b5, 
and is now in the Boulak Museum. Thus, 
by a singular hazard, the granite coffins of 
this husband and wife who were buried so far 
apart nearly five and twenty centuries ago, 
and whose mummies have long since fallen to 
dust, are at last brought together under one 
roof. 

Mr. Budge's learned and valuable trans- 
lation is beautifully printed on large paper, 



and seems to be wonderfully free froni mis- 
prints. This, "in the case of a text con- 
taining about 20,000 characters," is no slight 
achievement. Ab£elia B. Edwabds. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

FORGED ROMAN INSCRIPTION AT ORCHARD 
WYNDHAM. 

Oltfton : Feb. 9, 1687. 

I am surprised that Mr. W. T. Watkin, in 
his attempt to deprive me of priority in the 
detection of the fabricated inscription at 
Orchard Wyndham, does not state who was 
the previous discoverer of this forgery. 

I am willing to admit that the suspicion of 
one of the two stones being a counterfeit may 
have occurred to others as well as to Mr. 
Watkin ; but will he point out an earlier ex- 
posure of the Orchard Wyndham stone than 
that contained in my pamphlet, entitled ** On 
an Inscribed Stone at Orchard Wyodham, 
Somerset, called *01d Mother Shipton's Tomb ' " 
(Bristol. 1879) ? 

As Mr. Watkin cites vol. v. of the Tram- 
actions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Archaeological, where that gentleman says, 
**Mr. Tyson confirms the conclusion I haA 
arrived at, even before Mr. G-eorge was in the 
field," I copy the concluding paragraph of Mr. 
Tyson's paper : 

''Thus an impudent forgery, which had led to 
a perplexing and contradictory antiquarian ques- 
tion, has been completely exposed for all time; 
and I am sure you will agree with me that Mr. 
George is entitled to the best thanks of all true 
antiquaries for having so effectually laid 'the 
shade of Mother Shipton' at Orchard Wyndham 
at last ! " 

Although tlie annual meeting of the Somerset 
Archaeological Society for 1868 was held at 
Williton, which is about one mile from Orchard 
Wyndham, their Proceedings did not, at the 
time my pamphlet appeared, contain any refer- 
ence to the stone in question. Orchard Wynd- 
ham, however, has since found a place in the 
map of Boman Somerset, prepared by the 
£ev. Prebendary Scarth, and published in 
the XXVth volume (1879) of the Proceedings 
of the above-named society. 

William George, 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The lectures on *' Terracottas," by Prof. C. T. 
Newton, announced at the Royal Academy, 
will not be delivered, through unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. Instead, Prof. J. H. Middleton 
will give two additional lectures upon '* Early 
Mediaeval Sculpture *' on February 21 and 25 ; 
and Mr. B. S. Poole, of the Bristish Museum, 
will give a lecture upoa ** Medals " on March 9. 

The days for the dispersion of the Duke 
of Buodeuch's fsmious collection of prints 
have now been fixed, though only the earlier 
among them have been yet announced. In 
about three weeks* time Messrs. Christie will 
sell the remarkable assemblage of mezzo- 
tints after Sir Joshua and of the Liber 
Studiorum of Turner. But it is on April 19, 
we may inform our readers, that there will 
commence the four days' sale of Bembrandt's 
etchings and of the prints after other Old 
Masters; and this is the portion of the sale 
likely to command the greatest curiosity both 
in England and abroad. 

Mr. H. G. Hine has been elected vice- 
president of the Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, in the place of the late J. H. Mole. 

Mrs. Tirard (Miss Helen Beloe^ will deliver 
shortly two courses of lectures to ladies at the 
British Museum : (1) a course of six lectures 



on Fridays at 2.30 p.m., begioninff on Fefaroary 
25, upon ** The Tombs and Temples of Ancient 
Egypt"; (2) a course of three lectures on 
Tuesdays, at 11.30 a.m., beginning on Mmtdh 1, 
upon ** Life in Ancient Egypt." Each lectare 
will be illustrated by diagrams, and afterwards 
by a visit to the Egyptian galleries, in order to 
examine the antiquities referred to. Further 
information can be obtained from Mr. R. & 
Poole, of the British Museum ; and tickets may 
be procured from Miss May Piideaax, 22 
Wobum Square. One half of the proceeds of 
the second course of lectures will be giTon to 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

An exhibition of works by certified students 
— either paintings in oil or water-colour, models 
or sculpture, or designs for industrial produc- 
tion — will be held at the Crystal Palace from 
May to July. The day fixed for sending in is 
April 30. The selection will be determined by 
a committee of artists, who may award pre- 
miums of £15 and £8. 

We understand that the articles entitled " A 
Foreign Author and Artist in England,*' which 
are now appearing in the Art Jourtial, are 
written by M. YiUars, author of UAngUierrt 
Pittoresqucy and that the artist is M. Myrbach. 

The history of art in the Low Oountries 
down to the fifteentli century, upon whic^ 
Canon Dehaisnes has been engaged for more 
than twenty years past, is now completed. It 
consists of three volumes, two of which contain 
'* documents et extraits divers,'* drawn from 
the archives and libraries of many towns in 
Northern France and Belgium ; while Uie third 
gives the history proper, with fifteen illustra- 
tions by heliogravure. The work, which is 
published by Qaarr6. of Lille, is undoubtedly 
the m6st important of its class that has appeared 
for a long time. 

Prof. Max Muller has reprinted from the 
Contemporary Review his paper on the " Garitii " 
of Andrea del Sarto, in the Chiostro ddla 
Scalzo at Florence. Its aim, as will be remem- 
bered, was to draw attention to an old dnb wing 
of this famous fresco which the professor was 
fortunate enough to pick up in Flormce, as 
possibly an ahozzo or original sketch, and at 
any rate an old copy, of the fresco. Facilities 
for considering this interesting question are 
now afforded by three reproductions by the 
oollotype process of (1) the fresco at Florence, 
(2) the engraving by Bredi and Cecchi in 1794, 
and (3) the drawing in the professor's posses- 
sion. These drawings are printed by theOxf<^ 
University Press. The brochure itself may be 
obtained from the Fine Art Society in London, 
who also propose, if a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers come forward, to issue a large photo- 
gravure of the picture. 



THE STAGE. 

**ruddigoee." 
The production of a new piece by Mr. Gilbert 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan at the Savoy has 
become — ^in the world of the theatre and in 
the social world besides — an event as im- 
portant as anything that can occur at the 
Lyceum or the Princess's ; and it is, of coarse, 
the union between the pungent satirist and 
the delightful musician which gives to the 
Savoy pieces an importance not granted in 
France to work of satire by such masters of 
that art as Meilhac, Hal6vy, and Labiche — 
an importance reserved in France for the 
labours of the younger Dumas alone. Now 
this fact might be made the text for a very 
grave sermon indeed upon the condition of 
the English theatre, where social questions 
are not debated, where grave problems are 
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not raifiedy where interest concentrates itself 
on the cynical humour of Mr. Gilbed;, on the 
faroes of Mr. Finero, on the splendid setting 
of some familiar classic. But this is not the 
day for that sermon. Gilbert and Sallivan's 
successes, their prescriptive right to triumph, 
is, as it were, a fait acetrntpli; and we have 
only to compare the new piece with its pre- 
decessors, the novel, but perhaps hardly 
sufficiently elaborated, satire on melodrama 
with the satire on the conventional admirers 
of the primitives in art, and the piece which 
innocently-minded natives of Japan deemed 
to be a rather superficial study of their land 
and its manners. The ''Mikado" was of 
course no study of Japan at all. It was a 
study of truly British— or shall we say truly 
human — weaknesses, made by means of 
dramatis ptnonae arrayed in Japanese cos- 
tume. It is doubtful whether Mr. Gilbert 
and Sir Arthur have been quite as fortunate 
in their theme in '' Ruddygore " as they were 
in " Patience " and the '* Mikado " ; and it is 
scarcely conceivable that ** Ruddygore " shall 
exhibit the freshness of '' Pinafore.'' But it 
is better than certain other pieces by the two 
workers which have yet been found enjoy- 
able. And if, in these early days of its per- 
formance, one is to be so bold as to attempt 
to assign it its permanent rank, that must be, 
we suppose, between the three plays that we 
have named on the one hand, and the '^ Prin- 
cess Ida," the ** Pirates," and '^lolanthe" 
on the other. Anyhow, while we doubt 
whether there is that in it which can secure 
the unexampled populatity of '* Patience " and 
the " Mikado," tiiere is no question that it 
is to these pieces a worthy and ingenious 
successor. 

Satire on melodrama and on the melo- 
dramatic novel had so often been attempted 
before — ^from the days of Mr. Thackeray's 
early serio-comic writing to those of the 
burlesque in which the gifted Miss I^ellie 
Farren has last appeared on the stage of the 
Gaiety — that it must have been curiously 
difficult for Mr. Gilbert to be wholly novel in 
matter, though individuality of method 
would always be his; and, to speak plain 
English, it is his method, not his matter, that 
has raved him in '' Ruddygore." The story 
itself has not all the originality which might 
conceivably belong even to caricature; but 
the manner is Mr. Gilbert's own, and it does 
not weary. As to facts, here is Ihe bad 
baronet — bad, it is true, only as the maidens 
in " Patience " were love-sick, " love-sick all 
against tiieir will " — here is the faithful 
retainer, as touchingly devoted to his master 
as Mr. George Barrett at the Princess's is 
devoted to Mies Eastlake in a pathetic play 
by Mr. Sims or Mr. Jones ;. here is the village 
damsel easily won ; here is the humble suitor 
who is diecovered to be after all of a noble 
line; and here is the sailor, as"" gallant as Mr. 
TerrisB himself, though less picturesque. But 
as to ideas, once in the region of ideas we are 
urith Mr. Gilbert indeed, who by no means 
believes that whoever entertains the lowly 
entertains always angels unawares. We are 
with Mr. Gilbert, whose simplest and most 
pastoral maiden has an eye to the extent of 
these flocks and herds of which a lover may 
profitably be possessed ; whose truest comrade 
declines to d^y the existence of errors in his 
friend, and would scorn in any way to palliate 



them ; whose deepest patriot is probably at 
bottom a little bit of a poltroon. And Mr. Gil- 
bert's cynicism — or shall we say his breadth of 
tolerance— is presented and made acceptable 
by an ever fresh ingenuity. Thus, it is his 
function to make a British sailor, and a 
British sailor of the great French war-time at 
the beginning of the century — which is the 
time of the action of the piece — narrate, as 
his noblest exploit, the hasty flight of a 
revenue sloop from possible encounter with 
the French. The men upon the sloop had 
fancied the French ship a merchantman. She 
proved to be a frigate ; but they answered her 
shot with a cheer, *' which paralysed the 
Parley-voo," and when they went about with 
all speed, the Frenchmen 

*' Blesfled their lucky stars 
We were hardy British tars, 
Who had pity on a poor Parley-voo, 

D'ye see? 
Who had pity on a poor Parley-voo." 

Again, when this sturdy warrior is employed 
by his foster-brother to aid him in his love 
suit, he is quickly smitten with the lady he 
was to have approached but as an agent or 
deputy ; and, as he is a person who in every 
circumstance of life thus far has obeyed the 
dictates of his heart, he wishes to consider 
whether, indeed, he does right to disregard 
the dictates of his heart now. And, as he 
comes to the conclusion that he does not do 
right by any means to disregard them, he 
makes love to the lady violently, and at once. 
And the conclusion that he expresses, after 
conscientious argument, is reached by the 
lady herself in spontaneous verse. Thus 
prettily does she address her earlier lover : 

** 'i/Lj heart, that onoe, in truth was thine, 
Another claims. 
Ah ! who can laws to love assign, 
Or rule its flames?" 

But the method of Mr. Gilbert's satire is 
known, and on the story he has selected to 
unfold we need hardly dwelL It answers its 
purpose, nor is its purpose unworthy. It 
gives the audience a contmuous pleasure ; and 
it does that by wit of dialogue, by curious 
distortions of humour, by lively fancy, by an 
artful adaptation of itself to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan's now merry and now tender and 
now mock-heroic strains — by an adaptation of 
itself, not lees artful, to the peculiarities of 
performers with whose ways and capabilities, 
and, we must add, with whose limitations, Mr. 
Gilb^ has beconie entirely familiar. 

And that brings us to the performance 
itself. Mr. Grossmith — who is wont to be 
a tower of strength at the Savoy, but whose 
opportunities were less in the ^* Mikado" 
than in " Patience "—was " out of the bill " 
when we saw the piece last week. His part, 
which is that of the simple hero who discovers 
that he is a baronet, and bound to be bad, was 
played by Mr. Henri, an actor much less 
known, much younger, much less practised, 
who models himself after Mr. Grossmith as 
far as possible, but who not unnaturally lacks 
at present the apl<mb and dexterity of the 
favourite dry comedian, whose ease and 
quaintness are his charm as an actor, and 
whose skill in singing consists in doing some- 
thing with no voice at all. Nor has Mr. 
Henri the advantage of Mr. Grossmith's legs, 
which, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
are those of the white rabbit in Mr. Tenniel's 



Aliee in Wbnd&rland, Mr. Barrington is 
somehow both visibly himself and visibly true 
to his character as the younger brother, who 
at first passed for the baronet. His solemnity 
of manner and seriousness of gaze are as 
useful to him as his pleasant voice. Mr. 
Durwaxd Lely, who made a mark in the last 
piece, is the mock heroic sailor in the present, 
and sings well, acts well, dances a hornpipe— 
a '^ blameless dance " indeed — with grace and 
freedom. Kor is Mr. Lewis below the neces- 
sary level as the faithful retainer. The ladies 
are again Miss Rosina Brandram — a highly 
proper elderly relative and chaperone if need 
be, who sings agreeably and is this time never 
once invited to be common — Miss Leonora 
Braham and Miss Jessie Bond. It is difficult 
to say which is the best of these, for all are 
efficient. Miss Braham is Rose Maybud, the 
village heroine, whose notions of duty are 
culled from the book of etiquette. Perhaps 
Miss Bond's part is that which gives best 
occasion for the display of cleverness; cer- 
tainly of devemess in characterisation. She 
is, in the first act. Mad Margaret — mad with 
the facile madness of melodrama — and in the 
second, clothed and in her right mind, she 
pursues the unimpassioned career of a village 
schoolmistress. The scenery is very eflective, 
though for our own parts we would have had 
the seaport village of Rederring more simply 
quaint with the quaintness of the eighteenth 
century — as it is, it is partly Tudor. The 
other style would have made a more fitting 
background not only for the figures and 
the magnificent uniforms of the Hussars, 
Dragoons, and Lancers, which make so much 
of the show, but more especially for the 
quaint short-waisted raiment of the Empire, 
which, worn by so many pretty ladies, plump 
and lively or lively and svelte, suggests now a 
drawing by Charles Green, now a pale suave 
canvas of Orchardson's, now David's ** Madame 
Recamier." 

Fbkdeeicx Wsdmobe. 

MUSIC. 

MUSW BOOKS. 

Verdi, Par Arthur Pougin. .Translated 
from the French by E. Matthew. (Grevel.) 
The production of Verdi's new opera at Milan 
last Saturday renders the composer for the 
moment a centre of attraction, and henoe this 
book is likely to find many readers. M. Pougin 
published a good many years back a series of 
articles on Yerdi in Le Minestrcd. These were 
afterwards collected, with many additions, into 
a book; and we now have it translated into 
excellent English by Mr. Matthew. 

The career of Yerdi, both as an artist and as 
a man, is full of interest. He was the son of 
poor but honest parents, who kept an inn in 
the small village of Le Ronoole, not very far 
from Parma. At an early age he showed taste 
for music, at eight he played on the spinet, 
and at eleven was organist of Le Ronoole 
church. He was fortunate enough to obtain a 
bursary enabling him to go and study music at 
Milan. He was refused at the Conservatoire, 
and became the pupil of Lavigne, chef' 
d'orchestre at La Scala. In 1839 Yerdi's first 
opera, **Oberto di San Bonifacio/' was pro- 
duced ; but in the following year the misfortune 
of the death of his wife and two children, 
coupled with the failure of an opera buffa, so 
distracted him that he resolved to compose no 
more. He never attempted another comic opera ; 
but, after a little time, Merelli, impressario of 
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La Soala, persuaded him to put his pen again 
to paper. So in 1842 appeared '* Nabuco," 
which obtained a great success, to which the 
fine singing and acting of Signora Strepponi 
is said to have powerfully contributed. Some 
years after she became Mdme. Verdi, *' and 
since then has shared all ike joys and all the 
griefs of the illustrious man whose name she 
bears." M. Pougin lays stress on the political 
character of the works written by Verdi during 
the next nine years ; and hegivesastrikingillus- 
tration of the excitement caused by ** Emani '' 
at Home, when a National Guard flung his shako, 
tunic, waistcoat, and last of all his sword from 
the gallery into the pit. '* Bigoletto,'' after 
many difficulties with the censorship, appeared 
at Venice in 1851, and was reoeived with en- 
thusiasm. ** II Trovatore " followed at Borne 
in 1853, resulting in another triumph for the 
composer. But, strange to say, '* La Traviata," 
produced in the same year, proved at first a 
failure. The day after the performance the 
composer wrote tiie following laconic and cha- 
racteristic letter to one of his friends : 

"DiAK Emanublb, — La Traviata last night a 
failure. Was the faidt mine or the singers ? Time 
will decide.— Ever yours, G. Vbrdi." 

The performance was in fact unsatisfactory. 
The following year it was successfully revived, 
and then made in a triumphant manner the 
tour of Italy and the whole of Europe. 
In speaking of '*Les Vepres Siciliennes," 
written for Paris, M. Pougin gives a long 
account of MdUe. Cruvelh*8 extraordinary 
behaviour. She was cast for the principal rdle ; 
and, by suddenly leaving Paris, caused confu- 
sion and delay in the production of the work. 
In the same chapter a long notice of Verdi by 
A. Adam is given. The last sentence is worth 
quoting: ''His tendencies maybe contested, 
but his genius cannot be doubted,*' says the 
French composer. ** Un Ballo in Mascl ero *' 
was tiie last opera written by Verdi for his own 
country until tne present year. It was produced 
in 1859, and was the cause of many troubles 
with the censorship both at Naples and at 
Bome. Everything in regard to "Aida," 
given at Cairo in 1871, will of course be read 
with special interest, now that the maestro has 
just added to the reputation gained by that 
work. M. Pougin gives an impudent letter 
written to Verdi by someone who heard 
''Aida" at Parma, but regretted the money 
spent, and asked that the railway fare, cost 
of theatre, ticket, and supper, should be re- 
funded to him. Verdi, tlurough his publisher, 
actually paid tke amount, less the supper. 

J. S. Shedlock. 



BECENT CONCERTS. 

'HxfCB, SCHONBEKGEB appeared again last 
Monday evening at the Popular Concerts, and 
played as solo, Mendelssohn's Prelude and 
Fng^e in E minor. The Prelude was welJ 
rendered, but he started the Fugue at too rapid 
a pace, and, before the dose, suffered for his 
rashness. At times, neither phrasing nor notes 
were dear. He was much applauded, and 
gave, as an encore, Menddssohn's Op. 16, 
No. 2. His reading of the Beethoven trio was 
not satisfactory. Herr Schonberger has dis- 
appointed us, but we shall hope to hear him 
again next week at his second redtaL At his 
first he played prindpally works in which the 
mechanical element predominates. His read- 
ing of the Brahms Sionata appeared good, but 
then the work was new to us. Signer Piatti 
played two transcriptions of Schubert songs. 
He gave them, of course, to perfection, but we 
have before spoken of the inexpediency of such 
pieces at tiiese concerts. JtfjuiThomdike was 
recalled after his good rendering of Schubert's 
''Waldesnaoht." Herr Straus led the oon- 
4)erted music. 



Mr, Henschel is getting near the elid of his 
long series of concerts. The programmes of the 
tenth and deventh have been interesting, but 
do not call for spedal mention. Last Wednes- 
day evening Miss Nellie Carpenter gave an 
excellent performance of Max Bruch's first and 
best Violin Concerto. She has good tone, and 
plays with much feeling. She is yoimg, and 
bids fair to become a good violinist. So far as 
we can judge from her style of playing, she 
seems to have studied with Senor Sarasate. 
She was well applauded at the close. The 
programme commenced with Mr. C. V. Stan- 
ford's dever overture to **The Canterbury 
Pilgrims," and induded Brahms' Symphony in 
C minor, which went very well under Mr. 
Henschd's hdton. Next Tuesday, as the date 
is very dose to the anniversary of Wagner's 
death, the programme will be prindpally de- 
voted to Wagner. Mr. Santley, we believe for 
the first time, will sing Pogner's Address and 
Wotan's Farewell to Brunnfild. 
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LITERATURE. 

Jhe JSnglieh in America : the Paritan Colonies, 
By J. A. Doyle. 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

These two volnmes are in continuation of 
ICr. Doyle's first volnme of The EngUnh in 
America which, in a review in the Acadsmt 
ahoiit three years ago, we ventured to assert 
was the hest and most authentic history of 
the aonthem colonies of Virginia, Maryland, 
and the Garolinas, that had heen written ; and 
we believe this history of the northern 
colonies of America to be the fairest and the 
aonndest that has yet been pubUshed. ^ The 
author himself points out in a masterly intro- 
duction the ''special dangers" by which the 
student of New England history is beset, not 
only by the nature of the auUiorities to be 
consulted, but perhaps even more by the 
temper in which the task is approached. 
Pew, we think, will dispute the following 
remarks of Mr. Doyle : 

*'In dealing with the southern colonies we 
may misinterpret our Authorities ; but we are 
in little danger of beii^ wilfully misled by 
them on important matters .... When the 
Yirginian or the Marylander did deliberately 
nt down to describe the world in which he 
lived he had no self-conscious feeling that he 
was writing about the infancy of a great 
nation .... But with the New England Paritan 
it was different. He had an exaggerated and 
even a morbid sense of his responsibilities as a 
ottisen, and an enthusiastic conviction of the 
greatness which awaited his new country .... 
Ko event in his history seemed trivial to him, 
since each was a step in the chain by which 
Cbd was working out the great destiny of the 
Puritan commonwealth. . . . Thus, in gathering 
our information from the abundant supply of 
chronicles and biographies which the piety and 
intellectual activity of New England have 
bequea^ed to us, we are constantly at the 
mercy of self-deoeivin« enthusiasm. We are 
rea^Dg, not a history, but a hagiology." 

There is, doubtless, the greatest difficulty 
of avoiding partisanship in dealing with those 
theol<^cal disputes Vhich are so strangdy 
and inextricably blended with New EngUmd 
politics. '' Self-deceiving enthusiasm "is 
certainly the most dangerous rock upon which 
the historian who deals with ecclesiastical 
history is liable to strike. For though he 
may not he insensible to surrounding lights 
of truth and charity, his bigotry blindly leads 
him on and makes certain wreck of a goodly 
vessel started on a goodly voyage. In short, 
such histories— and many such have been 
written after great researdi and with infinite 
pains — ore inevitably doomed to obliteration 
hecause of the partisanship and uncharitable- 
ness of their authors. 

The parting counsels which Bobinson him- 
seli gave to the " Pilgrims " when in July, 
1620, they sailed from Delft Harbour to 



Southampton, breathe a spirit widely different 
from that which is too often found in later 
Puritan {writers. There is no trace of self- 
righteous exaltation, nor anything of the 
dogmatic and combative temper, which is the 
keynote of so many of those who had 
authority in the colony. We i^ee in opinion 
with Mr. Doyle that the settlement of 
Plymouth fell far short of the great move- 
ment ten years later, and that the origin of 
New England as the living embodiment of 
certain political and religious principles dates 
from the foundation of Massachusetts, which 
in the long run swallowed up that of her 
older but weaker yoke-fellow. 

The growth of Plymouth in population was 
slow as compared with that of the Southern 
colonies. In nine years it had only increased 
to 300, but this is explained by the economi- 
cal and religious condition of the colony. In 
the South there was room for every one who 
elected to settle there. In New England it 
was very different, because the demand for 
labour was limited on account of the small- 
ness of the farms. Any person could find 
work on a tobacco plantation, '^ but there was 
no place for him in the economy of New 
England." And then, again, it must be borne 
in mind that religious exdusiveness worked 
in the same direction. But while the increase 
of New England was thus necessarily slower 
than that of the Southern plantations, there 
were not wanting adventurers who made at- 
tempts to add to the number of New England 
colonists in spite of the restrictions which the 
existing settlers imposed. Bradford himself 
furnishes us with a vivid illustration. An 
emigrant ship, bound for Virginia, was driven 
ashore at Plymouth. The few who "carried 
themselves very orderly" were allowed to 
remain, but Uie rest being "untoward 
people" were compelled to go away to 
Virginia. 

** We may be sure," says Mr. Doyle, "that a 
colonist seldom found his way to New England 
unless he were a man of more than usual 
onergy ; that he seldom stayed there unless he 
were a man of more thui usual stubbornness 
and tenacity" (ii. 113). 

While the early history of the southern 
colonies is a stirring narrative, full of inci- 
dent and adventure, we have occasional 
glimpses of the more prosaic and sober develop- 
ment of the New England colonies being 
diverted as it were from its regular course, 
and enlivened by stories of exciting interest. 
And we are inclined to think that this differ- 
ence has had its effect upon Mr. Doyle. 
" We are in a world of saints and sages," he 
says. * * Bead the sermons of the leading divines 
or the proclamation of a day of fasting and 
humiliation. The sense of sin and of im- 
pending punishment seems to cloud the air " 
(ii. 121). The very nature of the history 
related in these two volumes seems to have 
exercised a solemnising influence upon their 
author. Be this, however, as it may, we fail 
to trace those genuine outbursts of scathing 
criticism which we remarked upon in review- 
ing his first volume on the southern colonies. 

But to return. The attempt of Thomas 
Weston to make a settlement in New England 
is one of the exciting stories we have referred 
to, for the many acts of folly of his would-be 
settlers had nearly proved the destruction of 
the whole colony. They are described as 



" lusty men," who scoffed at the poverty and 
weakness of the Plymouth settlers ; but, as 
things turned out, they very soon found them- 
selves dependent for very life on these men 
whom they had affected to despise. The 
terror which the white man had struck into 
the savage had not effaced the jealousy and 
cupidity of his nature, which were aroused 
by Weston's plantation. A widespread con- 
spiracy to cut off all the settlers was dis- 
covered, as well as the danger of it extending 
to all the English inhabitants. Happily, 
before the Indians were prepared for their 
intended attack, Standish was despatched 
with a party of armed men, and struck the 
first blow. Two of the ringleaders were 
killed, and the rest dispersed ; but with char- 
acteristic humanity Standish was careful that 
no hurt should befal the Indian women. 
When the news of this first encounter of the 
settlers with the natives reached Holland, it 
is narrated that Bobinson broke out into the 
pathetic lament, " How happy a thing it had 
been if you had converted some before you 
kiUed any ! " 

That there were Indian slaves in New 
England is proved by entries in the Massa- 
chusetts Becords, though official reports of the 
condition of the New England colonies are 
silent upon this subject. They must, how- 
ever, have been a source of great danger, so 
that when it was found possible they were 
sold as bondsmen into the West Indies. " I 
doubt whether it be not sin in us to suffer 
them to maintain the worship of the devil," 
wrote Emanuel Dewing to Wintlirop in 1645. 
"Secondly, if upon a just war the Lord 
should deliver them into our hands we might 
easily have men, women, and children enough 
to exchange for Moors." In another letter 
he expresses his fears that the Lord is offended 
with them for sparing the lives of Gk)rton 
and his companions, and hopes some of them 
m«y be tried, adding, " If yet you shall spare 
them I shall fear a curse upon the land." 
To quote Mr. Doyle's words, " This detestable 
letter" is in Mass. Hist. Col., drd series, 
vol. i., p. 15. 

"The attitude of the New Englander to his 
savage neighbours was determined by three 
sets of motives. The Indian was first and 
chiefly a foe to be kept off ; he was secondly a 
customer with whom to buy and sell ; his most 
unfrequent and unimportant aspect was that of 
a convert to be taught and saved." 

Among other prohibited " sinful practices " 
was card playing, shovel-board, and wearing 
long hair. Drinking of healths too was made 
penal, and dancing was prohibited in inns. 
The question of mixed dancing was discussed 
by Gotten ; and he pronounced in favour of it, 
on the ground that it is twice mentioned in 
the Bible with approval. 

There is, perhaps, Mr. Doyle remarks, no 
detail which seems to put so wide a gap 
between the Paritan colonist and the English 
Churchman as the simple fact that for sixty 
years New England heard no marriage nor 
funeral service. That union whid^ the 
Church has made a symbol for the greatest of 
her mysteries was a mere civil contract, that 
which she has recognised as the supreme 
triumph of her Lord over his last enemy sank 
to a mere touching and solemn incident in 
man's destiny (ii. 87). 

The coinage of money was an act of the 
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Maasaohtifletts €k>Temm6iit wbioh was called 
in question in England as an infringement 
of the royal prerogative; but the ooloDists, 
happily for themselyes, had a friend at court 
in Sir Thomas Temple. He had, according to 
his own account, been a special favourite 
with the late Xing Charles I., and asserted 
that one of his majesty's last commands which 
he whispered to Kirke on the scaffold was to 
charge his son (Charles II.) to have a care of 
honest Tom Temple. According to a current 
story, he averted Charles II.'s indignation in 
the matter of coinage by explaining that the 
tree on tiie Hassachn setts shilling was the 
royal oak. It has generally been supposed, 
Mr. Doyle adds in a footnote, that the tree 
on the eoin was in reality a pine, and that 
[temple's explanation was an impudent in- 
vention ; but Mr. Crosby proves Uiat in all 
likelihood the coin really had an oak on it 
(CroiJy'« £arly Coiru, pp. 49, 75). 

In describing the persecution of the Anti- 
nomiani Mr. Doyle shows his powers of 
argument and judicial capacity. 

" No doubt,** he says, ** the best plea that can 
be urged for the banishment of the Anti- 
nomians is that tersely stated by Winthrop, 
*They were so divided from the rest of the 
country in their judgment and practice as it 
would not stand with the public peace that 
they should continue amongst us.* Doubtless 
there are times when a community has only 
before it the sad choice of repressing free 
thought or running the risk of disruption. 
That choice lay before the rulers of Massachu- 
setts, as in the same age it lay before the 
rulers of the Church of England. Each chose 
the same course, each must be judged with the 
same judgment. To say that it was persecu- 
tion to silence Nonconformists in England, but 
not persecution to banish Antinomians in 
America is simply to juffgle with words. . . . 
The Church of England has identified herself, 
tardily though it may be, but effectually, with 
each successive phase of national life and 
thought. No sucn plea can be urged for the 
priesthood of Massachusetts. While the Church 
of England was casting off the trammels with 
whioh bigotry had fet^red her, Puritanism in 
America was building gibbets for harmless 
fanatics, and yielding itself a willing bond- 
slave to an obsolete and cruel superstition. 
Her rule, so long as it endured, was a rule of 
terror, not of love ; her ways were never ways 
of plOMantness, her paths were never peacd.* 

Ooyemor Phipps's expedition against 
Canada — *^ a scheme of attack unpromising in 
itself .and made hopeless by his reckless im- 
patience " — is graphically described (ii. 370, 
fto.). It was a total failure, as we know, 
yet New England was not in all ways a loser 
by it, for, as Mr. Dojle remarks, it was 
something to have shewn the French that 
she had the will to retaliate, and that she 
understood the one effective means of retalia- 
tion. We have a vivid account of (Jovemor 
Phipps's character. His incapacity as an 
administrator, his hopeless want of personal 
dignity, the gloomy incidents which befel 
Massachusetts during the later years of his 
public career, all tended to obscure the 
memory of substantial services, and, even 
Biore, of 8 policy vigorously conceived, if not 
yigoronsly executed. It was something for 
the Salem ship-carpenter to have been the 
ftrst to lead his countrymen into that struggle 
which was to decide the supremacy of Eng- 
land or France in the New World. It was 
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something for him to have been even 
tatively, and with but partial success, 
forerunner of Wolfe. 

Lord Bellomont was Governor Phipps's suc- 
cessor; but he did not arrive in America 
until a year after his appointment in 1697, 
and after that remained at New York another 
year. Then the court of Massachusetts 
petitioned him to come speedily — ^'a strong 
illustration of the change which had come 
over the colony." Only two years before, 
a governor appointed by the king would have 
been an enemy to be kept at bay. Governor 
Bellomont gained not a Uttle by contrast with 
his two predecessors. He was not like 
Andres, the creature of a detested govern- 
ment ; nor was his administration, like that of 
Phipps, stained by invasion, by defeat, and by 
domestic calamity. His tact, his sympathetic 
good humour, his high courage and capacity 
for plain speech, were exactly what were 
needed. With Bellomont's admini^ation 
must always be associated the name of Captain 
Kidd, the so-called notorious pirate ; but we 
are now told that ^* the vague tradition of 
peculiar honror which has gathered round his 
name and exploits '* is a myth. As a matter 
of fact, all his piracies were accomplished in 
two years, between 1697 and 1699 ; and, from 
the account here set before us, Kidd seems to 
have been more of a knave than a ruffian. 
At his trial he pleaded that he had been 
coerced by his crew into playing the part of 
a pirate ; and from his conduct throughout, it 
would appear that he looked on piracy as a 
game which should be played cautiously and 
with safe stakes. 

The last subject recorded in these interest- 
ing volumes is the project for a general post- 
office. In 1710 an Act was passed establish- 
ing such an institution through the colonies, 
with branches in all the chief towns, including 
New London, Newport, and Boston. Five 
years before, the Assembly of Massachusetts, 
in an Address to the Queen, declared it was 
<Hhe native right and privilege of English 
subjects, by consent of parliament, to raise 
and dispose of such sums as the present 
exigency of affairs calls for." The establish- 
ment of the post-office by Act of Parliament, 
Mr. Doyle asserts, was a violation of that 
principle just as much as the Stamp Act was 
fif ty.fi ve years later. **Yet no voice was 
raised against a scheme of such manifest con- 
venience.** 

The thorougjhness of Mr. Doyle's researches 
is conspicuous in every chapter of this his- 
tory. Whenever and wherever contemporary 
MSS. materials exist, they have been carefully 
studied. In their absence the most reliable 
authorities have been consulted and, when 
necessary, compared, so as to arrive at the 
nearest possible truth ; and all this, we think, 
has been done with judgment and success. 
W. NoBL Baiksbubt. 



**Gbbat Wkiters." — Life of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. By Hall Caine. (Walter 
Scott.) 

The hero as poet — to uee Carlyle's phrase — 
is the most fascinating of heroes. Statesmen, 
diplomatists, successful generals, possess an 
absorbing interest for their own generation, 
but the story of their lives becomes less and 



less attractive as new generations arise. In 
the case of the poet the interest grows as the 
object of it is further removed in point of 
time. This is the more curious, inasmuch as 
the life of a poet is altogether impersonal. 
It is usually without incident, except such 
trivial incidents as in the experience of 
ordinary men escape notice. Scarcely of any 
poet may this be said with more truth than 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. There was 
nothing in any of the outward circumstances 
of his life to arouse curiosity, or attract 
attention, apart from the fact tiittt mere 
trifles, when associated with genius, cease 
to be trivial. Yet there are few po^ 
about whom we are more anxious to learn 
what little can be known. Though his 
activities were so bounded his mind was in 
many ways the largest of his time, and his 
influenee on English poetry and thought was 
unlike any other man's hehre or sinee. A 
life of him which, if it does not contain much 
new matter, gatiiers from various sources 
whatever old facts are obtainable, is therefore 
sure of a welcome. This biography by Mr. 
Hall Caine will have the more oordial wel- 
come because it is gracefully and sympatheti- 
cally written. The last quality is very 
material, for it is impossible, without intense 
sympathy, to form anything like a just 
estimate of Coleridge's character. He suffered 
in his lifetime, and his reputation has soffered 
more or less since, by ihe want of mutual 
understanding between himself and Southey. 
Southey's conception of Coleridge would have 
been very different from what it was if he 
could have seen the great heart, never 
otherwise than true, struggling to keep 
up and be strong in eircumstances whose 
external aspect was all agidnst it. But 
Southey did not see this, and it was impossi- 
ble that it could at that time be seen by more 
than the two or three who were Coleridge's 
very nearest foiends. Wordsworth saw it, and 
Lamb saw it ; but perhaps no others. The 
story of Coleridge's apparent alie n ati o n from 
his wife, and of all the other terrible oon- 
sequenees of his unwilling davery to opiuai, 
was never more forcibly or more tenderly 
told than in Mr. Caine's biography. It is 
altogether unjust to Coleridge to suppose 
that this slavery was self-imposed or volun- 
tarily continued. Never did a noble beiut 
struggle more eagerly for freedom, ix suffer 
more bravely under subjection. 

Another part of Mr. Caine's book whidi 
will be refMl with special interest is that 
which relates to Coleridge's oonnexion with 
journalism in London. There are men of 
letters who have been dwarfed by journalism, 
as there are others who owe to it unquestion- 
able eminence in literature; so that no 
rule for or against journalism as a 
course of literary training can be deduced 
from the genersd experience.^ But it is 
a curious fact, not very widdy known, 
that Coleridge once had the <^portunity 
of becoming part proprietor of the Jfom- 
in^ Postf with a proqiective inoome of 
£2,000 a year, and that he preferred to write 
poetry and read philosophy with no woddly 
ambition beyond £360 a year. Though the 
majority of men would have Uamed him at 
the time, the majority of men would now 
say he was right. His necessities at a later 
period made him willing to do the merest 
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liack-work of journalism; but better this, 
and the poyerty which still left him the 
exaltation of song and the sublime delights 
of philoeophy, than that soDg and philosophy 
ahonld be quenched by the full cup of ease. It 
ahoold be remembered to Coleridge's credit, 
when sins of irresolution are urged against 
him, that at this important juncture he chose 
the harder and better way. Mr. Gaine has 
collected, with evident pains and care, a 
copioos amount of detail referring to Cole- 
ridge't life at rarious times in London. 
Twice, before he settled at Highgate with 
the Oillmaos, he resided in London for 
soBMwhat prol<«ged periods, and earned a 
preeaiious Hyiog in jouraaliam and by lee- 
tnies. With yery pn^r feeling Mr. Gaine 
rebate by eyidenoe the assertions — made by 
Soathay and ethers — ^that at this time C(^- 
ridge was dependent on the ohaiitable help 
of Meada, and had left Ms wile and children 
similarly depmdent. His family always en- 
joyed 4^ pension aceerded to him by the 
brathers Wedgwood; while as to Coleridge 
himadl, though at times he got into debt, 
eooner vr later he got honoural^ out agaiui 
and eyen whea hos{Atalitiea were urged upon 
him, he made a point of pfeserying lus 
indepeadenee. AU this is made abuncUntly 
dear in Mr. Caine's pages, whioh is the mmre 
impettant as they are written ehiefly for the 
geiiflcal reader^ whose impressions on this 
subject are raoatty drawn from misleading 
souroea. In no respect has Mr. Caano sought 
to preduoe an unduly coloured or fayourable 
pietme ; bat readers of his book will rej<Hce 
to find in it a carefully and justly drawn 
portrait of Coleridge, as amoralist and asa man, 
which does not detract from his greatness asa 
poet. That he was constitutionally irresolute 
canaet be gainsaid ; but his honotur was as 
pure as his genius was bright. 

There are probably lew reminisoenees of 
him now at Sighgate ; but when I made a 
pilgrimage there twenty-fiye years ago his 
room in Uie house whioh had been GKliman'S| 
in flie Oroye, was still kept in much the same 
Goafition as when he occupied it. It was a 
pleasant, spacious room, and had a (farming 
yiew over the green sli^;>es and fields in the 
di recti e n ef Haanpetead. In those days there 
wen w^aaj who remembered him, and it 
awoke in me, if possible, a deeper reyerenoe 
for him to obserye the respect and affection 
wtfh which all these regarded him. With a 
Hke respect and affection this book has been 
written; and it is no small praise to say that 
it is w<»tl^ of ttie mcBiory which it enshrines. 

GSOBGM OOTTBEBLL. 



Th$ KmUland the Busk. By tiie imthet ol 
«< Phih>christus " and « Onesimus." (Mac- 
adllan.) 

Tm remarkable beA mi^ be regarded «• s 
natnral complement of the authoPd preyieae 
worksi PhUoehrUtui and Oneiinw. It 
afioids a reply to seme such question as this : 
Assuming the origin and early girowth of 
Christianity to be what you representi how 
do you propose to apply your method and 
coodusions to the practical needs of Christian 
theology in the present day? But, though 
resided from this standpoint, the book has a 
imrmmJ^ifyr^^ its actual origiui it se^ns, 
miuk be aseribed to a striking and pathetic 



incident which I must giye in the author's 
own words : 

''Not yery long ago» but some jrears after 
the publicatioa of a work called PhilochriMus, 
the authcnr receiyed a letter from a stranger and 
fellow-dergyman asking him whether he eould 
spare half-an-hour to visit him on his death- 
bed, ' dying of a disease which will be fatal 
wifhin some uncertain weeks. . . . No pains 
just now . . . and mind at peace, butthex)eaoe 
of reyerent agnosticism. . . . Now, I haye read 
and ai>preoiated PhilochriduB. It would comfort 
my short remainder of life if you would oome and 
look me dying in the face and say, ''This 
theology and Christology of mine .is not merely 
literary. I feel with joy of heart that God 19 
not unknown to man. Try eyen now to feel 
with me. . . .'* * These words were not to be 
forsotten. They returned again and again to the 
author with the force of a oommand. The 
present work is an attempt to carry them 
into efiSdot.'* 

Whateyer other origin of natural fitness 
may be ascribed to the book, it is impossible 
not to concede the solemnity and binding 
force of such an '* immediate cause.'' 
Accordingly the author proceeds to discuss 
thoughtfully, temperately, and in a style con- 
spicuously marked by lucidity, incisiyeness, 
and graphic power, most of the burning 
questions connected with present-day theology. 
Thus he treats of such themes as ^'Imaeina- 
tion and Reason," " The Culture of Paith," 
'* Faith and Demonstration," "Satan and 
Eyolution," " Christian Illusions," *« Are the 
Miracles^inseparable from the Life of Christ ?" 
&c. In short, his plan, though its logical 
coherence is somewhat difficult to discern, 
includes a complete exposition of theo- 
logical doctrine from his own particular 
standpoint; and he does it no more than jus- 
tice when he accepts its desctiption as '' This 
theology and Chrisioloffy of mine." Both 
the theology and Christology are, howeyer, 
marked by similar features, and by entire 
harmony of design. His enterprise, whioh he 
ayows with the most charming frankness, and 
with a confidence which I fear is based on an 
inadequate appreciation of its difficulties, is 
this : he wishes to substitute for a miraculous 
a non-miraculous, or, as he terms it, a 
spiritual Christianity. His title sets forth 
this purpose as an extraction of the kernel 
from the husk, and no fault can be found 
with an analogy so obyious ; but in a world 
wherein "huslu" are oftentimes more highly 
esteemed, and somehow more easily digestedf, 
than "kernels," the process is certain to 
encounter antagonism. The anther's general 
boldness may, on the principle of the greater 
including the less, be readily inferred from a 
tew striking examples. He does not fiinch 
from rationalising — ^he would probably term 
it spiritualising — the nuraculous incarnation 
and bodily resurrection of Christ The 
former dogma he treats according to the 
distinction made by St. Paul (Rom. L 8-4) 
and suggested by the Logos doctrine of St 
John. He seems to find a difficulty in re- 
conciling his interpretation with the formulae 
of the Aposties' .and Nicene creeds, so he may 
be glad to be referred to the paraphrases of 
those creeds contained in the late br. Row- 
land Williams's Psalms and Litanies^ which I 
think he will find suggestiye. Similar treat- 
ment is accorded to the traditional account of 
Christ's resurrection. Kow> whateyer may be 



thought of the author's solutions of these 
and similar difficulties, it is impossible not to 
appreciate his evident sincerity of purpose, 
his varied critical resources, his unfailing 
courage, his comprehensive charity and manly 
piety. 

But though the "kernel" of the book be 
deserving ol all commendation, it is itself 
allied, in my opinion, with a few critical 
" husks," which greatly detract from its use- 
fulness and, I fear, its digestibility. First, the 
author has introduced a new nomenclature, 
partiy theological, partly philosophical ; and, 
in my judgment, with imperfect success. His 
motives apparently are a desire to simplify 
the traditional terms and definitions of 
theology; but, still more, to reserve as 
large an area as possible for the faculty 
which he terms imagination. While I 
folly agree with the author as to the 
need of insisting on the imaging and 
emotional faculties in the recognition and 
evolution of religious truths, I diner toto coelo 
tvom his attempt to include under the single 
term " imagination " such varying powers 
and processes as are commonly rendered by 
the words intuition, reason (as distinct from 
understanding), feeling, sentiment, passion, 
&c. This is a question not of simplification, 
but of philosophical veracity ; and nothing but 
dire confusion can result from identifying the 
imaging faculty with those immediate judg- 
ments of intellect and feeling which we class 
under the term intuitions, and whose out- 
comes are "categorical imperatives." The 
author must not onlj^ recast his terminology, 
but bring it more into harmony with long- 
received interpretations of mental processes 
before he can hope for its acceptation. 

Another conspicuous defect of the book 
concerns not so much its form as its matter. 
As readers of his former works may suppose, 
the author solves the question of evil and its 
origin, by the easy method of Maniobaeanism. 
Not only does he advocate a dualism in 
the governing powers of the world, but his 
advocacy is needlessly trenchant and dog- 
matic. Apparentiy, the Prince or Power of 
Sril is as real an entity to him as Deity Him- 
self ; and his co-equal recognition of their 
mutually confiicting attributes thus resembles 
the worship of the old lady mentioned by 
Montaigne, who, whenever she religiously 
ofiered a taper to St. Michael, diplomati- 
cally presented another to the Dragon, For 
my part, with the fullest recognition of the 
difficulties of the|question. I venture to think 
this solution of it equally unphilosophical 
and indefensible. I am unable to conceive 
an universe wherein laws, processes, and 
volitions operate to a large extent with 
freedom and independence which would not 
present to thinking beings aspects and out- 
comes ef evil or semi-evil significance. 

Other incidental defects might be noted, 
but they are scarcdly worth mention in view 
of the many excellencies of the work. In 
my opinion it is one of the most noteworthy 
productions of recent English theology. No 
candid reader, of whatever school of thought, 
can rise from its perusal without being 
equally interested and instructed. If he 
cannot accept all the author's conclusions, he 
must at least be stimulated by his reasonings. 
In a word, it is a resolute attempt to grapple 
with the difficulties which so many persons 
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find in current theology, to bridge over th® 
yawning chasm that exists between tradi- 
tional Christianity and modem thought. 

John Owbit. 



The Folklore and Provincial Ndmee of British 
Birds. By the Bev. 0. Swainson. ^Pub- 
lications of the Folklore and the Dialect 
Society.) 

What S6billot and BoUand have done so 
delightfully for the popular superstitions of 
France Mr. Swainson has here essayed to 
perform for the birds of Oreat Britain. He 
has brought together in the compass of one 
octavo volume a mass of folklore which was 
previously scattered through many books in a 
crude and amorphous state. This large body 
of popular beliefs he has systematised and, 
where necessary, contrasted with continental 
superstitions. 

Ourious and suggestive as is this part 
of his book, the lists of synonyms and 
proTincial names of birds are even more 
useful to every workiog naturaUst. The 
lover of birds who travels in Scotland is 
especially indebted herein to Mr. J, A. Harvie 
Brown, who furnished a list of Scotch local 
names of birds to the author. It is somewhat 
puzzling, for instance, to be told, when fish- 
ing in 19'orth Britain, that such and such birds 
in sight are "Mochrum elders," "boat- 
swains," or ** dunters." A glance at these 
pages rosolves the enigma. In many cases 
Mr. Swainson has further illustrated these 
lists of names by appending etymologies. 
When told that '^Mochrum elders" mean 
cormorants, it is easy to see in the line of 
dark birds pensively perdied on some sea-girt 
rock the douce bodies who sit in the elders' 
seats in the Kirk of Mochrum (wherever that 
may be), taking cognisance of the frailties of 
their brethren in perhaps a less kindly mood 
than did the Trojan elders sitting in the 
Scaean Gnte, when Helen, <' marvellously 
like in face to the immortals," passed by. 
But what is a '' dunter " ? Mr. Swainson ex- 
plains it plausibly enough, by the aid of 
Jamieson, from the Old-Swedish dun " down," 
and iaera ** to tear " ; and at onoe a lively 
image of the eider duck starts into being. 
When it is added that two indices, full, 
indeed complete wherever we have tented 
them, are appended to this book, it is clear 
that eveiy lover of birds is much beholden to 
Mr. Swainson's diligence. This systematising 
work is one of the most useful features of the 
Folklore Society's publications. 

It will be worth while giving an example 
of the procedure adopted in the book, as in 
the article on the raven. Its synonyms, and 
the derivation of the word from Anglo-Saxon 
hrefn, are succeeded by two or three proverbs, to 
which we can add another, ** The raven always 
dines off a young one on Easter-day " — partJy 
in allusion to the early nesting of the species, 
partly to its reputed cruelty. Its longevity 
is then treated ; to which succeeds the folk- 
lore proper which has gathered round the 
bird, from its appearance in Scripture and the 
Northern mythology, from its being supposed 
to presage death, and from its behaviour to 
its young. The raven ston^ (supposed to 
confer invisibility) follows, and the raven as 
treated in art, with the reasons why ravens 
are black. Copious as is all this learning, it 



is manifest that the first draught of such a 
work as this cannot attain finality. The 
farther a collector of folklore travels afield 
the more gold will he amass. Thus, not only 
on the raven, but on most of our common 
English birds, Pliny possesses a wealth of 
old beliefs well worthy of being collected, in 
order that they may illustrate the popular 
notions which Mr. Swainson has adduced. 
Here is an addition to his book at once, from 
Br. Philemon Holland's quaint translation: 
** The worst token of ill lucke that Rauens 
giue is when in their crying they seeme to 
swallow in their voioe as though they were 
choked." 

Some of Mr. Swainson's lore is very 
stHking, and will furnish food for reflective 
minds. Considering the universal joy which the 
swallow diffuses and has diffusea everywhere 
in the ancient and the present world, from 
the time of the Ehodian swallow songs to the 
lyric of our own laureate, it is ourious to find 
that it has a sinister, even a diabolical, repu- 
tation among the Keltic race. Thus it is no 
favourite in Ireland and Scotland. There 
was an old belief, says our author, that the 
crow and the screech owl eat each other's eggs. 
The crow possesses, as is only natural, a bad 
character in this respect. Here is another in- 
stance for Mr. Swainson : ''If the egges of a 
crowe and a curlewe bee put in one nest, they 
both forthwith burst in sunder, because there is 
such ancient enmitie betweene the olde ones " 
(Greene, Oarde of Faneie, 1687). The dove 
was believed to have no gall, because it is 
the Holy Ghost's bird. Mr. Swainson does 
not quote much Herefordshire folklore. Here 
are two items. In whatever direction, say the 
farm servants, you first hear the cuckoo's cry, 
in that will yon surely live during the follow- 
ing year. Again, old robins are never seen. 
Every autumn the young ones kill them off, and 
that is the reason why old ones are sometimes 
to be observed in early autumn sitting by 
themselves and shivering on the branches. 
Their time is coming. Turning to the other 
subject of the book, it may be noted as not 
named here that Dr. P. Holland speaks of 
'* the bill of a woodpecker or hiehway*^ ; that 
t&e migratory thrushes, fieldfares, and red- 
wings, are known in Herefordshire as " mul- 
berry " or " beny thrushes " ; and in North 
Lincolnshire, oddly enough, as ''Captain Cook 
thrushes." The "feltie" or fieldfare becomes 
also in the former county " beldie." But the 
curiosities of bird folklore must not run away 
with our pen " like the quaile that forsaketh 
the malowes to eat hemlock " {Euphues and 
hie England), Fascinating as the subject is 
we will only suggest that with regard to the 
swan allusion should be made to the ocde- 
brated swan which was the familiar friend of 
St. Hugh, the great Bishop of Lincoln. 
English folklore, too, does not, with t&e 
French rhyme, fix Candlemas as the pairing 
time of the partridge, but St. Yalentine's 
Day. 

These remarks may serve to show the scope 
of this singularly pleasant book. It will 
delight all lovers of oountiy sounds and 
sights. " Kelby " and " Monis " in the list 
of books of reference ought to be " Kelly " 
and "Morris"; otherwise the printing and 
appcMGoance of the volume are excellent. Mr. 
Swainson may be congratulated that, in spite 
of ill-health, he has found time to finish this 



useful work. His friends will rejoice to 
see so careful a writer again able to devote 
his energies to some kindred task. 

M. G. WATxnrs. 



The Buin o/Zululand: an Account of Brittah 
Doings in Zululand sinoe the Invasioa of 
1879. By Frances Ellen Colenao. In 2 vols. 
(Ridgway.) 

A MORE unpleasant subject than the history 
of our dealings with the Zulus it would be 
difficult to find, and the title Miss ColenBO 
has chosen for her book is not too severe. 
Our folly, our reiterated folly, has indeed 
ruined a noble people, and is now about to 
hand over half uieir territory to a pared of 
impudent filibusters. The present w^k is 
a sequel to Miss Colenso's and CoL Edward 
Durnford's history of the Zulu war ; and was 
undertaken at tiie suggestion of the late 
Bishop of Natal, made very shoitly before his 
death. It is, perhaps, more a history of 
Cetshwayo than of his people. like other 
ladies. Miss Colenso has a oMvalroos devotka 
for the Zulu king, and one cannot but think 
pushes her admiration of him, as well as her 
condemnation of all whom she considera bis 
enemies, too far. No one can doubt that 
Cetshwayo was a very remarkable man, 
endowed with great courage and energy, and 
an extraordinary power of organisation. He 
was certainly a grand savage ; but Miss 
Colenso must credit him with the virtues of 
civilisation in addition. Among other state* 
ments, she says : 

« that he himself had always been incHned to 
a oomparatively merdful form of govemmeDt, 
and was of too decided and sagaoions a 
character easily to be mided or guided hg thoee 
Vfho love blood and covet other peopi^e propertg*^* 

And again she speaks of 

"the influence which that remarkable man, 
whom we British have prevented from bnnguig 
about the salvation and civilization of his nation 
— Cetshwayo, had obtained over his people, who 
might under his rei^ have advanced nr ugoa 
the road to civilization." 

We veiT much regret that Miss (kienm^ in 
her zealous vindication of Cetshwayo, shiMild 
have allowed hersdf to misjudge Sir Henry 
Bulwer, and attribute the worst motives t» 
the whole of his conduct. ''What," she 
asks, "has Cetshwayo ever done to earn Sir 
Henry Bulwer's hatred ? " 

*'Sir Henry Bulwer," she says in another 
place, '* gave his whole mind to preventiDg the 
zing's restoration, in which he was fnBUj 
assisted by the officials, and sucoeeded m it to 
an extent quite unimagined at present by the 
British public." 

And again: 

" There was one further piece of mischief left 
for the governor to do, and he now lost no time 
in doing it." 

She speaks of his jaundiced eyes and deter- 
mined prejudice, and of his unscrupulous 
misrepresentations. 

By such censure Miss Colenso only weakens 
her own case and injures her client. The 
efforts of Sir Henry bulwer to prevoit the 
Zulu War must not be forgotten ; and, indeed. 
Miss Colenso admits that his disps^tohea at 
that time show considerable aouteness. There 
were many and weighty reasons against the 
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zestoration of Cetahwayo, and it by no means 
follows that because the goyemor opposed 
the restoration he did so from the most male- 
Tolent motires. Miss Colenso goes on to 
charge him with doing all in his power to 
restore to Getshwajo as little of his former 
territory as possible, and to secure by all 
means tiie final foilore of the restoration, and 
with this view of misleading and deceiving 
the Colonial Office. Certainly the restoration 
was foredoomed to failore, as certainly as was 
Lord Wolseley^s ridiculous settlement of the 
thirteen kinglets. Our present difficulties 
b^nn with a great crime, which has been 
followed by a succession of blunders ; and we 
haye sacrificed many thousands of lives and 
millions of money to establish the new Boer 
repablic of Western Zululand ! The Boers 
hayeplayed their cards well. They have suc- 
ceeded in all they have undertaken, and for 
three reasons : they knew what they wanted, 
they were entirely unscrupulous, and they 
were on the spot 

lUss Colenso fears that her subject is one 
to attract but languid attention in Ihigland, 
where so many nearer interests absorb the 
minds of thinking persons. ]^ot only is the 
subjeet, as we said above, a most unpleasant 
one, but people are deterred from approaching 
it by a^ feeUng of hopelessness of anything 
ever bdng fairly, sensibly, or usefully con- 
ducted in South Africa ; and, miserable as the 
solution proposed by Mr. Stanhope is, we 
belieye it will be accepted with something of 
satislaction as shelving a painful and hop^ess 
subject. Miss Colenso has not taken the right 
meUiod of interesting the British pubUc in the 
cause she has so much at heart She is, no 
doubt, nustress of the whole question, 
and has all the Blue-books and dis- 
patches relating to Zulu affairs at her 
fingers'^ ends ; but she encumbers her 
text with too much of them. The reader 
is oon8tantl;p^ interrupted by long quotations, 
filling sometimes a whole page. If these, with 
most of the notes, had been relegated to an 
^pendixi and a smooth narrative given, and, 
stiil more, if the two volumes could have been 
condensed into one, there would have been a 
greater prospect of the book being widely 
read. iCiss Colenso, too, is remarkably de- 
ficient in a sense of proportion. The most 
insignificant details are in her estimation 
worth preserving, and the most contemptible 
sttacks on her hero worth refuting after the 
lapse of years. It is hardly credible that she 
should think it worth while to quote and 
comment on a paragraph from such a print as 
the^ World, written several years ago, and 
which, except for this, would long ago have 
sunk into oblivion. 

The first of these volumes was printed in 
18S4, the second in 1885. The delay was 
caused by the lamentable fire which con- 
Bomed the house at Bishopstowe, September 
3, 1884. Miss Colenso promises another 
volume to treat at length of the last fight 
snd death of Cetshwayo, and 

"of the farther ill-treatment of the Zulu 
n^onal party by the Natal Gbvemment 
offidsls after that event, which treatment 
finally drove them to despair; of their 
desperate aooeptance of help from the Boers— 
Ae peo^ of whose interference their late 
DDf had always entertained a wise distrust ; 
(»f thsadvance of the Boer borderers on pretence I 



of assisting the unhappy Zulus; of their 
practical seizare of the whole of the country, 
and of the apparently approaching realisation 
of the suggestion daringly made in Natal six 
years ago, 'Why should not we and the 
Transvaal Boers take Zululand, and divide it 
between ourselves F * " 

William Wickuam. 



KEW KOVELS. 

I%i World Below. By E. M. Abdy-Williams. 
In 3 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

Tiotim. ByTheoGift. In 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

The Maid o' the Mill By Mrs. Compton 
Keade. In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Nothing Venture, Nothing Have. By Anne 
BeaL (Griffith Farran, & Co.) 

Expiation. By E. Phillips-Oppenheim. (Max- 
well.) 

Revenged. By Mrs. Edith Chamberlain. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Thikla. By Lady Herbert. (Burns & Gates.) 

Thsbs are many scenes that are painful, 
they are some that are almost repellent, in 
The World Below ; but unhappily — in a sense 
also happily— there are none that are unreal. 
Gf the many books which have been published 
since the '* slumming craze" began, and in 
which the squalor and misery of lower London 
have been depicted with a view either to 
artistic effect or to social reform, none is more 
striking, because none is more serious and 
sincere, than The World Below. 1 observe 
with regret that Mrs. Whishaw— for the 
author of Two Ife now writes under her 
married name — asks, in a prefatory note, 
those of her friends who have known of her 
" work in the East End " to look with a 
lenient eye upon the literary shortcomings of 
her new book. But even had there been no 
intimation of this kind, one would have in- 
ferred f rem the character of her Shoreditch 
and Stepney sketches that she had drawn 
not on her imagination but on her experience, 
for her facts. The whole of The World Below 
life in St. Margaret's Buildings — ^the story of 
dazed Love G wen, patient Jessie Moss, even the 
poor outcast, Jennie Dennison — is genuine, 
even if the whole of it is the reverse of 
pleasant. Mrs. Whishaw does not, however, 
commit the mistake of preaching or senti- 
mentalising in ihe first person. Some of her 
characters talk Socialism, Humanitarianism, 
Conservatism, Eadicalism, and what not ; but, 
und^ the special cireumstances of the story, 
this is what they would naturdly do. Yet 
she does not follow ttieir example — except, 
perhaps, when she has an occasional fling at a 
particular school of " economists." But, 
apart from its reality. The World Below is 
notable for a firm, powerful, and original plot. 
The heroine, Loveday Gwen, is the daughter 
of a Welsh gentleman, who has married an 
actress, believing her, as she honestly believes 
herself, to be a widow. The poor woman, 
sometime after the birth of Loveday, makes 
the terrible discovery that when she married 
Mr. Gwen her first husband was alive. She 
flees from home and happiness to save her 
daughter from the disgrace and ruin that the 
discovery of her illegitimacy must entail. In 
this she does not altogether succeed. Love- 



day is, however, brought up in Wales, 
and reaches womanhood in the character of 
a Welsh heiress. As such she makes the 
friendship of Miss Ehys, a worthy lady, who 
acts as a mother to her, and who is, perhaps, 
better drawn than any other character in The 
World Below, and of Tom PwUmeyric, its hero, 
who not only has faith in the proletariat, but 
throws in his lot with them. Wn. Whishaw 
provides admirable foils to the serious Love- 
day and Tom in his sister Isabella and her 
light-hearted lover, Christopher Rhys. She 
might, however, have spared her readers the 
awful struggle Isabella has with her other 
admirer, the lunatic Maynard. Such an in- 
cident is not incredible, but in a book so fall of 
striking situations it is unnecessary. When 
Loveday's father dies, the secret of her birth 
is discovered to her by his brother, whose 
repulsive character is not spared in portraiture 
by Mrs. Whishaw, and she flees to London. 
Thither it is unnecessary, after what has 
already been said, to follow her. Loveday 
Gwen is a very beautiful creation ; and Tom 
P^vllmeyric, if an impossibility in real life, 
is of the stuff of which strong men of action 
and not mere dreaming enthusiasts are made. 
Mrs. Whishaw's style deserves a word of the 
heartiest commendation She writes clear 
nervous, unrhetorioal, English — perhaps the 
rarest thing in present-day fiction. 

Vietime is probably the best of its author's 
works. It is pathetic without being maudlin, 
and sensational without being melodramatic. 
Even for a three-volume novel, it is full 
measure, yet there is remarkably little in it 
that anyone who cares for a good story for its 
own sake will skip. It is quite certain from 
the first, indeed, that poor Vera St. Laurent, 
with her French fatJier and her English 
mother, will be to Leah Josephs, the daughter 
of the Jewish scientist, very much what 
Dora is to Agnes in David Oopperjield, and 
that Goorge Marstland, after marrying and 
burying Yera, will marry Leah. Yet the 
interest in the two plots in Fictitna — 
the making of the happiness oi Yera and 
the marring of it — is so well sustained 
that it is impossible not to follow them 
till the climax of both is reached, and 
her two husbands fight in mortal duel. 
Vietime is not a great novel, but it is a very 
bright one ; and the transition from English 
to French scenery and life is skilfully 
managed. There is not a weak or ill-drawn 
character in the book, though the Count who 
really destroys Yera's life is a trifie too 
Satanic, and in too old-fashioned a sense. 

Mrs. Compton Beade has done, and can do, 
much better work than The Maid o' the Mill, 
in which she devotes two volumes to the 
attempts made by Mr. Yalletort Fynes and the 
Eev. Sebastian Glasspool to seduce Miss Fleda 
Eyprose, the pretty daughter of a miller, who 
has been sufficiently educated to play roulades, 
and to indulge in sarcasm. The Maid o' the 
Mill is linked riskiness long drawn out, and 
suggests Madam Bovary Anglicised, and spoilt 
in the process. Eodolphe is a sincerely vicious 
French scoundrel. Yidletort Fynes is a vulgar 
English cad, who has not the courage of his 
vices, or manners enough to sufficiently dis- 
guise the brutality of his passion. Fleda, for 
the well-brought-up and simple daughter of 
a plain, honest miller, is remarkably acces- 
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Bible. She accepts from the arms and lips of 
a stranger innumerable attentions, which, to 
adopt her own rather fine distinction, are, if 
not ** sensual," at least "common." Un- 
appalled — ^rather, indeed, attracted — hj the 
outspoken vulgarity of Fynes, she not only 
meets him clandestinely, but flees to his 
house in London, and only leaves it when she 
finds a Mrs. Fynes installed there already. 
There is something Gleopatraesque in Emma 
Bovary's audacious sin; there is nothing of 
the sort in Eleda Ryprose's moral limpness. 
Mrs. Eeade can paint rural scenery, and can 
reproduce the manners of a clericalised 
provincial society. She shows both of these 
powers in The Maid o' the Mill, although her 
satire is inartistically acrid. Altogether, the 
very unpleasant taste that this story leaves in 
the mouth is the one fact worth recording in 
connexion with it. 

The portentous length and prolixity of 
Nothing Venture^ Nothing Have will prevent 
many a reader of fiction from doing justice 
to a book which, apart altogether horn the 
more than average literary record of its 
author, has many things in it that deserve a 
word of commendation. But to try both to 
read and to do justice to it is like plunging 
into a jungle and making believe that the 
plunge is a picnic. It is the reduetio ad 
ahiurdum of the attempt to substitute one- 
volume for three-volume ficti<m. Yet if only 
Miss Beale could have contrived to accom- 
plish her purpose and give expression to her 
ideas in a thiid of the spaoe she has taken to 
herself ! 'Fox Nothing Venture^ Nothing Move 
is a bright, wholesome story, and smacks ol the 
soil of Dorsetshire, in which most of its 
scenes are laid. There is something new, 
and yet there is also something pleasantly old 
in the central point of the plot — the appear- 
ance of an Australian lad among his English 
relatives to claim and work his wav towards 
the securing of a baronetcy. Lachlan Lyons 
is really of the stuff of which Mr. Smiles's 
heroes are made, although, at all events up to 
the period when Miss Beale leaves him, he does 
not develop any of that aridity ol charaoter 
which is the besetting weakness of ttie self- 
made. Then the Miss Laws, Laohlan's great- 
aunts, who ultimately take him up to the need- 
ful extent, which is ha]^pilv small, are not 
too eccentric, and are, indeed, dear dd ladies 
in the best senseof the phrase. There is aUt 
of a mystery in Nothing Venture^ Nothing 
Have, which very nearly ends in a bit of 
tragedy — the mystery of the relationship 
between William Bagles and Mdme. du 
Bois — that could, perhaps, have been dis- 
pensed with, in spite of its giving the 
fortunate Lachlan a very lovable girl for a 
wife. His adventures, nowever, among his 
English kinsfolk are, on the whole, told with 
a free and pleasant humour. But Miss 
Beale must learn to condense and to blot, if 
only for the sake of the girls in their teens, 
whom, above all others, she evidently has 
in her eye when she writes. 

Expiation is a readable, well-constructed, 
and delightfully preposterous story of the 
kind that Mr. James f ayn used to produce 
before he discovered his own vein ol humour. 
It contains a real and a Asm Squire Harold 
Momington, who, when it is too late, turns 



out to be a real Squire Cecil Momington ; a 
murder that is begun by a vengeful and 
deluded husband, and completed by a pro- 
fessional burglar ; some fair detective " busi- 
ness " ; a Braddonian theft from a parish 
registry ; and one or two stagey, but not in- 
effective scenes from the American backwoods. 
The love-making is poor. It would be diffi- 
cult to say whether Eva Momington or 
Lionel Lord Dereham is the greater non- 
entity. But Miss — one feels disposed lot 
to say Mr. — Phillips-Opp^iheim has no 
time, while developing her plot, for such 
trifles as love affairs. It may be objected, 
too, that some of the characters in Expiation, 
when they have occasi<m to talk sentiment, 
strike attitudes and indulge in G. P. R. 
Jamesian eloquence. But tUs is a fault that 
time will cure. The author of Expiation can 
write passable English, can weave a plot skil- 
fully, and has no fellowship with the un- 
fruitful works of un-English and unnatural 
naturalism. 

Nine out of ten readers of Beven^ed will, 
on flnishing it, feel inclined to give Mrs. 
Edith Chamberlain a mild scolding, and they 
wiU be .justified in so doing ; for she has 
treated them very much as a professional 
hostess would do who, after beguiling her 
friends to a Special Evening at Home with 
the promise of a little light comedy, 
should, in sheer wantonness, insist on reading 
to them, just before leaving, an elaborate 
paper on sudden death. Revenged is essen- 
tially a study of the manners, dialect, and 
dialectic, of English provincial life, that pro- 
vincial life which always keeps itself in touch 
with London, and knows all that is worth 
knowing about Society, and the Academy, and 
the Orosvenor. It is a carefully executed 
study. The Bossiters and the Sturdies are 
drawn from the life. But Mrs. Chamber- 
lain spoils the effect of this study by sud- 
denly making Qussie Bossiter drown Ueorge 
Misselbrooke at the end of her story, 
and so render her rival, Mary Qardener, 
unl^ppy for ever afterwards. This tragedy 
is quite uncalled for, and altogether inartistic. 
Happily, E&venged suggests various possibilities 
of a brighter and better sort than the tragic 
as being in store for Mrs. Chamberlain as a 
writer of fiction. 

Lady Herbert has produced in Thehla, to 
which she has wisely given the form of an 
autobiography, i^ story to be respected rather 
than admired. It is the life of one of (hose 
eirls who are doomed to misfortune and crape 
from the cradle. Thekla has a father who 
has ** no fixed religion," a stepmother whom 
she very properly kicks, and an aunt who 
tries to swindle her, and who is abetted by 
a brutal bully of a husband. She marries the 
man she loves, and has a period of domestic 
happiness, in which she may be said to have 
ascended from deep into <' second" mourning. 
But, at the end, she is seen weeping by the 
death-bed of her husband, who, like herself, 
has found a haven from the storms of Fate 
and speculation in the Church of Bome. 
Thekla is, by no means, a disguised pamphlet 
in favour of 'version. But it is a etory with 
an imdisguised purpose. This purpose apart, 
it is characterised by reality and refinement— 
the severe refinement of the aristocratic Sister 
of Mercy. On the whole, eancta simplicitas 



is the verdict to be passed upon ThMs-^ 
ianeta HmpUcitoi without the suspidon ol a 
sneer. WiLLuit Walla^cb. 



aOME BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 

Schoola and Scholars, By James Bunctman. 
(Chatto & Windus.) It puzzles one to speak 
temperately about Mr. Kuncimaii's last per- 
fonnanoe. He knows a good deal about Ins 
subjeot, he means to be quite honest, and be 
writes in a style of umf orm stceogtb ; \hA all 
these virtues sink into insignifioanoe under tbs 
shadows of vicina vttia. His close aoQuaia* 
tanoe with one side of his subject blinds mm to 
the other side, his hcmeety drives him to ]^rem 
his points to exaggeration, and his style not 
unfrequently drops into ooarseneas. S^ooh 
and Scholars is a series of ten st<nies mad a 
moral, all dealing more or leas with public 
elementary sohools, sohohus, aad fesohnss 
With something of what the aaibor ncpss 
most reasonable men will cordially agree ; hmi 
much, again, is intolerant and intolerable 
bigotry and unreason. He insists on the olaiins 
and dignity of a teacher's life, and he is rightly 
offended by the poverty-stricken and sUpriiod 
training which is the too common fMe of 
elementary school teachers. He draws a very 
gruesome piotore of the ordinary Di a ss n t in g 
training oollege, and a very disguisting sketok 
of a Church of Ensland institution for training 
^Is ; and he rarely mentions training ooUeges 
m general without some very ill word. An 
outsider would gather from Mr. Bunciman that 
such places are an injudicious mixture of 
lunatic asylum, almshouse, nni<m, and 
penitentiary. He rarely mentions ministers of 
reliffion without what is little less than 
ins<3ent abuse of the whole order; and, to 
make his denunciations impartjal, he dsaws 
very repulsive pictures of one or two diossnting 
preachers, sev^^ Church of England clergy- 
men, with an occasional gibe at the Boman 
Catholic priesthood. Bome of the stories are 
silly, and one at least is nasty. A fair example 
of his general style is (p. 1 27) — 
* ' I have given two Instances of priesdy intetfefsnoo 
with School Boaid work, and I do so beosass I 
dread the action of the Boyal Commfssimi en 
Education. That Commission includes the most 
intolerant political priest in Bogland. He is the 
man who once bellowed about the effects of 
Atheistic 8cho<d Boards when a little boy 
happened to say in a police-oourt, * 1 4on't knofr 
who Jesus is.' It turned out that this boy was 
taught in the priest's own school, vet the hoUj man 
went on repeathig his story. As for Lord H<nton, 
we know enough about him ; and NoctoNi plus 
priests form a dangerous oombinatinn." 

As for the typical school inspector— 
** Mr. Gower stalked into the school, and, wHbooi 
remofing Ids bat or saluting the teaohers, dmwled 
*Tour log-book and registersi' When be bad 
glanced through these, he said, < Schedules ! ' as if 
he were asking a flunkey for coffee. ' Let me see 
your Btandard II.,' he went on. 'Th^ must 
take their dictation on paper.' After tiie flony 
caused by this order had ceased, Mr. Qow«r 
dictated, <Hee-ah the strainjah paused.' It is 
probable that he meant, 'Here the stranger 
paused.' • . ." And so on. 
Mr. Bunciman's politics— a very imnortant 
part of his book— are perversely BadicaL His 
ideal schoolmaster is a Badical apostle. In 
other respects the last-named gentleman is a 
very objectionable prig indeed ; and if we were 
not fairly well acquainted with the real 
man, we should regard the various Bduoation 
Acts as parents of a very unpleasant race. 
Mr. Bunciman's man miffht, usually, have been 
a Senior Wrangler (p. 140) ; but it is not quite 
dear who is responsible for his (genewly) 
lower position — ^the permanent derto and the 
clergy (pp. 140, 168;, the members of Boatdi 
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or the g o ver nm ent inspectors {pcasimY or the 
infrequent use of evening dress (p. 183)» shown 
to be iaiel on p. 187. His idols are Oarlyle, 
SheD^, (^autier, de Musset, Baudelaire, and 
Mr. Swinburne. We heartily agree with Mr, 
Bnnciman that a year or two at Oxford or 
Cambridge would make another man of the 
elementary teacher ; bat we marvel how he 
came to draw his picture of what he calls a 
** high-class undergraduate." It would, again, 
be a pity if the elementary teacher, once brought 
under the fine influences so salutary to the 
orcbnary undergraduate, "acquired that 
curious, abstracted expression which you 
notice among the finest class-men at the 
universities, and among suoh students as the 
Indian CSvil Service cracks.*' What is a crack t 
It is x>08able that some members of school 
boards are puffed up with impertinent import- 
aBoe» that government inspedors are occasion- 
ally cmel and crotchet-haunted, that the 
official sjrstem is hard and unyielding, that 
<^ildiea, and teachers, too, are harried beyond 
Bieaeiire to gain '* results.'' But Mr. Bunci- 
man damages his excellent case by vulgar 
abuse and over-statement, so that his book is 
likely to instruct no one, and to please only 
those who are as extreme in various ways as he 
is himself. One suggestion, however, we 
cordially welcome and recommend. He asks 
that school inspectors should have at least one 
year's experience in elementary teaching before 
they are trusted to inspect others' work. That 
is but fair ; and if Mr. Bundman would effec- 
tually use his undoubtedly powerful pen to 
attain this desirable object, he would deserve 
the gratitude of every teacher in England. 

Health at School, By Clement Dukes. 
(CasselL) There is* so much to commend in 
this excellent book on health at school that we 
are sorry to find its early chapters largely taken 
up with matters concerning which Dr. Dukes 
cannot daim to be an authority. That children 
should be trained in healthy habits before 
leaving home, and that the healthiest ndgh- 
bouihood and school are the best for them, 
most of us will admit to be sound doctrine ; 
but on such points as the teaching of classics 
rather than Science, or the proper proportion 
of lay masters to derical, parents will, we 
ima^riiie, choose to judge for themsdves. When 
we come to the daily life in school we find the 
author on his own ground, dealing in a very 
interesting way with all that affects a boj's 
healthy growth. Detailed plans and descnp- 
t'ons of the dormitories and class-rooms at 
Bugby and elsewhere are given ; and we find 
much that is generally useful in his hints for 
the arrangement of lavatories, baths, and 
drainage. Cubides he objects to very strongly, 
prefeiring open dormitories of moderate dze, 
whiah should be used lor sleeping only. In 
dealing witii diet he makes some good sugges- 
tions as to the best hours for meals, and es- 
neciaUy urges that the meal time should not 
DC cnrwiea. The " tuck-shop " and *' hampers 
fromliome'^he has little love for. Hepleads, how- 
ever, for every regard beinff paid to the natural 
craving of boys in respect u> their food. In 
arranfiimg the hours for work and play much 
may be done by judidous altemanons, such 
as are already in force in many public schools ; 
but Dr. Ihikes evidently regards "evening 
preparation ** as an evil to be ^t rid of when 
|)08dl>Ie. He has a word of advice also touch- 
mg over-"work; but so long as the present 
moderate programme of twenty-four to twenty- 
dfffat hours work at lessons per week is main- 
tained, the victims of '* over-pressure " will not 
be found, we fani^, among the well-fed boys 
of a public school. As a means of punishment 
the author objects to the cane, but tolerates the 
birch; and ha would substitute an hour or two 
villi the drill-sergeant for the time now spent 
in writing, more or less badly, the stereotyped 



*' lines '* ftrom Virgil. On the whole question 
of physical education he is on the side of the 
athletes, lor whose '* training" he provides a 
complete dietary. School games he calls the 
** glory of our country," while the physical 
education of girls he considers, if anything, to 
be more important than the intellectual. Com- 
pulsory games, or in their abiience compulsory 
drill, diould, he natun^ly thinks, be found in 
all public schools. In the chapters treating of 
illness at school and the prevention of infec- 
tion, we have a mass of detailed, technical in- 
formation which will be useful not only to 
school authorities, but also to lathers and 
mothers at home. AH who have to deal with 
young people should be grateful for the predse 
rules laid oown by Dr. Dukes for the avoid- 
ance of Infection ; and, if proper regard is paid 
to his tables of disease-incubation, parents and 
guardians will know how to deal with school- 
going children so as to avoid all risk of infec- 
tion to themselves or others. In conclusion, it 
is no less than Dr. Dukes's due to say that his 
book is one of the most satisfactory books on 
all school matters, so far as health is concerned, 
that we have yet seen. It is well worthy to 
stand by the side of Mr. Cotterill's and Mr. 
Sidgwick's contributions to the subject. Even 
where it covers the ground so well occupied by 
those writers it is interesting and suggestive ; 
and it deals with many points outside their 
scope, but still of vital importance. ' Wherever 
Dr. Dukes sticks to his text, he speaks with an 
authority no one can gainsay. 

Home Education, By Charlotte M. Mason. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) The object of the 
author of this book is to *' suggest a method oi 
education restine upon natural law " — in other 
words, that shaU be reasonable ; and we must 
admit that the suggestions contained in it are 
marked by common sense. It must not be 
supposed that the treatment of education here 
is at all technical, as might be imagined from 
the term ''natural law." Natural mav mean 
anything in nature, as these latter days of 
popular treatises on this and that too well 
know. "Home Education "is the substance 
of lectures given to ladies, and bears in its 
arrangement the traces of its origin. The first 
lecture, treating of the general conditions of 
education, appeals to principles and facts which 
we are all ready to admit although we may 
differ as to thdr relative importance. That 
children should have exerdse, rest, nourish- 
ment, pure air, and sunshine, if thdr brains are 
to work in a healthy way, may be taken as 
(m axiom. That all the help we can give 
them may be summed up in the words ** offend 
not, despise not, hinder not," is hardly so 
immediately obvious. The chapter on outdoor 
life is excellent reading, but we fear it is, 
for many, a counsel of perfection. The delights 
which a country walk may yield are dwelt 
on lovingly ; the thousand opportunities 
for accurate observation and discrimination 
of natural objects, landscapes, fiowers, trees, 
and living creatures are eagerly noted. But, 
we ask, who shall show us these things P 
Happy is the child who has such a guide, one 
who has no scorn for games that are noisy and 
rough, one that allows even climbing. The 
writer starts with the proposition, ** Education 
is the formation of habits " ; and, in dealing 
with children under nine years of age, very 
properly rdegates lessons to the second rank. 
The habits of attention, application, and the 
like are duly insisted on ; the virtues of obedi- 
ence and truthfulness properly recognised. 
The nature and growth of the will and con- 
sdence are, however, treated apart from these — 
an arrangement by which nothing is gained. 
In " lessons," if anywhere, we may expect to 
find fads, but the suggestions about them are, 
in the main, exceedingly sensible. The author 
has a righteous horror of mere words and 



figures and little text- books, and claims the first 
place in education for eyes, ears, and fingers, 
and that in the open air.* Her religious 
opinions are pretty dearly indicated. They are, 
however, marked by charity and tolerstion; 
and she is ready to admit the possibility of 
growth in goodness outside her own creed. 
The book is pleasantiy written, enlivened by 
illustration and anecdote, and may be safely 
commended to mothers, young and old. Common 
sense is its keynote. 

Drat the Boy^ I Becollections of an Ex-French 
Master in England. By Max O'Bell. (Field 
& Tuer.) We felt only a qualified admiration 
for "Max O'Bdl's" earlier books, but this 
littie volume is f nil of genuine wit and good 
sense. For a foreigner, the author has a won- 
derful knowledge of, and sympathy with, 
English schoolboy character ; and its humorous 
side has seldom been more amusingly presented. 
The comicalities of examination papers and of 
answers in class are a hackneyed theme ; but 
Max O 'Bell's stories, whether authentic or not, 
are irresistibly funny. In Bandeau's Mademoi- 
aelle de la Seigliere, which the author was reading 
with hisdass, 

" the Baroness de Vauberfc says to the Marquis de 
la Beigli^re, ' Oalmez^vous.' A boy having trans- 
lated this by ' Oalm yoursdf,' I (Served to him, 
*Oouldn't you give me somethiog more collo- 
quial ? * Boy, after a moment's reflection : ' Keep 
your hair on, old man.' " 

Nearly as good is the story of the boy who, 
when asked ** why silence is the only French 
noun in -ence that is masculine," replied: 
" Because silence is the only thing that women 
cannot keep." The author's own witticisms 
might perhaps lose by quotation ; but in their 
original context they will not fail to provoke a 
hearty laugh, while they often serve to give 
point to some sagadous hint which teachers or 
parents may do well carefully to note. The 
book, tmlike the writer's former ones, is origin- 
ally written in English, and its idiom, so far as 
we know, is faultiess. 

The volume of The Journal of Education for 
1886 shows no falling off in the excellence of 
its ccmtentA from the high standard of earlier 
issues. We observe one valuable featiure which 
is either new, or at least did not attract our 
attention in the preceding volume— namely, 
the ability shown in the reviews of books on 
Teutonic philology. One artide, which deserves 
spedal notice from the novelty and interest of 
its subject, is a record of an Englishman's 
experiences as teacher of his native language 
in a French Lycee. 

The Teachers' Aid. Vol. I. (Educationa 
Newspaper Company.) This most recent 
addition to our educational periodicals deserves 
a warm welcome. It has been planned on the 
prindple of affording the greatest possible 
amoimt of hdp not only to teachers, but to 
school managers, and, in short, to all yrho are 
interested in educational work. Not the least 
of its meritorious features is its compact size, 
which makes it very handy as well for future 
reference as for present perusal. 



NOTE 8 AND NEWS, 

Mr. Peecy M. Thornton will publish in the 
first week of April, through Messrs. Ridgway's, 
a work entitled The Brunswick Accession, con- 
taining : (1) The Origin ; (2) The History of the 
Royal Family up to the time of their Settle- 
ment on the English Throne ; (3) The Nature of 
their Constitutional Influence over later events. 
The author has had access to the unprinted 
portion of the Hanover papers, as well as to 
those documents in the Record Office which 
bear on the period of the Brunswick Accession, 
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Ma. Qhambbrlain has oollected and revised 
bis speeches on the Irish Question with a view 
io their issue in volume fomi under the auspices 
of tlie National Badical Union, who nave 
entrusted the publication to Messrs. Swan 
Sonnensohein & Oo. The book is now in the 
press, and will appear in the course of a few 
days. 

Db. J. J. YON DoLUNQEB and Dr. Beusch 
are editing the autobiography of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, which reaches to 1613. This 
autobiography, written in Latin, though of 
extreme interest, is almost unknown, owinff to 
the persistent way in which it has been 
suppressed by the Jesuits. It will be accom- 
panied by a C^mAU translation, introduction, 
and appendices, together with a full account of 
the proceedings relating to the proposed canon- 
isation of Bellarmine. Mr. Kutt is the London 
agent for the book. 

In the list of knighthoods conferred on the 
occasion of the celebration in India of the 
Queen's lubilee occur the following names 
distinguisned in literature — ^Mr. W. W. Hunter, 
editor of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, of 
which a new edition is now on the eve of 
completion ; Sir Monier Williams ; Sir (George 
Bird wood; and Mr. D. Mackenzie Wallace, 
private secretary to the viceroy, but better 
known as the author of RuBsia. 

In the course of the spring, Mr. Walter Scott 
will publish a volume of selected stories by the 
late Philip Bourke Marston. The book wul be 
entitled. For a 8<mg*» Sake, and will have an 
Introductory Memoir by Mr. William Sharp. 

Mb. Georob Mebedith has placed a new 
volume of poems in the hands of Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co* for early publication* 

The same publishers will issue in a few weeks 
Mr. Hardy*8 novel, The WoodlanderSt which has 
been appearing in Macmillan'a Magazine; and 
also, towards the end of next month, a new 
novel— Saitna Zembra — by Mr. William Black. 

A NEW story by Mr. Hall Caine has just 
been bought by the proprietors of the Sheffield 
Teleoraph, who mean to pass it through a 
syndicate of newspapers, beginning on May 28. 
The title is to be The DeemUer ; or, the Censure 
of the Church, and the scene is the Isle of 
Man. 

The Great World is the title of Mr. Joseph 
Hatton's new novel, whichis commenced to-day 
(February 19) in many journals in England, 
America and Australasia, through Messrs. 
Tillotson & Son, of Bolton. The story, which is 
illustrated by Mr. Alfred Bryan, will run for six 
months* 

Mbssbs. F. Y. White & Co. will publish 
immediately a two-volume story, by John 
Strange Winter, entitled Oarrieon Oomp ; also 
a shming novel, entitled Cleverly fVon, a 
romance of the Grand National, by Mr. Hawley 
Smart; and a three-voltune novel, by Mrs. 
G. Bigg-Wither, entitled The Three Curates. 

We understand that the Queen has consented 
that Miss Edith 0. Kenyon should publish a 
small book she has been writing, entitled Scenes 
in the Life of the Frinoeee Alice, so that the 
poor among whom the princess loved to labour 
may possess the record of her beautiful, self- 
saorindng life. A companion volume, to which 
also the Queen's permission extends, is in course 
of preparation by Miss Kenyon. It will be 
entitled Scenes from the Life of the Royal Family. 
Both books will be issued by Messrs* Nicholscm 
&Son8. 

The success of Mr. Grenville Murray's Queer 
Stories from ** Truth,'* of which 25,000 copies 
have been alreadv sold, has encouraged the issue 
of a third series by Messrs. Swan Soxmensdiein 
&Co. 



A NEW edition of Granville Penn's Book of 
the New Covenant ia announced for early publica- 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. Before the days of 
official biblical revision this translation of the 
New Testament drew much attention, and 
enjoyed considerable popularity. 

Messbs. J. & R. Maxwell announce for 
immediate publication a cheap edition of Miss 
Braddon's One Thing Needful, uniform with her 
other novels. 

Mb. Edmund Gosse will on Thursday next 
(February 24) begin a course of three lectures 
at the Royal Institution on ** The Critics of the 
Age of Anne," and on Saturday (February 26) 
Lord Rayleigh will begin a course of six lectures 
on <* Sound." Prof. F. Max MuUer's course of 
three lectures on "The Sdenoeof Thought" 
begins on Thursday, March 17. 

The annual dinner of the ''Old Boys" of 
University College School will be held at the 
Holbom Restaurant on Tuesday, February 22. 
Mr. Robert Kaye Gray will be in the chair ; 
and in the list of vice-presidents are the names 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. John Morley, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Qteorge Scharl, 
Mr. R. H. Button, Prof. Michael Foster, Prof. 
W. E. Ayrton, Mr. Ingram Bywater, and Sir 
Barrow H. EUis. 

Db. Carl Neuhaus's edition of Adgar's 
Anglo-Norman Legends concerning Mary the 
Blessed Virgin (vol. ix. of Prof. Foerster's 
** Alt-Franzosische Bibliothek ") has just found 
a continuation in another book by tiie same 
author. Dr. Neuhaus's new work contains 
nearly all the first forty Latin lesends of MS. 
Cleopatra C. X. of the British Museum, with 
the variants of MS. Arundel 346* As was 
stated in the Academy before, the author of 
the Anglo-Norman verses (MS. Egerton, 612 
Brit. Mus.) calls himself Adffar, and says that 
he has translated from a (Latin) book 'of a 
certain Mestri Albri, a copy of which he found 
in the library of St. Paul's Cathedral Now, 
the agreement between most of the Norman 
verses of Adgar and the Latin prose version of 
the Cleopatra MS. is such that the former may 
be regarded as a sentence-for-sentence transla- 
tion from the latter, which must therefore be 
either the book of *< Mestri Albri" or a copy* 
On the margins of the new book references are 
given to the respective verses of the Egerton 
verses, so that we are enabled to follow Adgar 
step for step in his poetical renderings. 
Appended to p. 8 is an elaborate concordance 
of ail the legends contained in the various MSS. 
Egerton 612, Cleop. C. X., Arundel 346 and 
Royal 20 B. XIV. of the British Museum. 
This work of Dr. Neuhaus is a valuable addition 
to mediaeval philologioil research, and will no 
doubt be a peat help to the students of 
mediaeval Manolatry in |;enerAl. It is dedicated 
to Prof. Buchheim, of King's College. 

Hebe are some " Browning Jottings " from 
the New York Oneic: 

" It is curious that in the essaj on * Browning's 
Obscurity,' in his Introduetum to the titudff of Brown- 
ingU Foetry, Prof. Oorson should have gone badly 
astray in explaining the closing lines of the Invo- 
cation (to Mrs. Browning) from the Introduction 
to The Ring and the Book. The last two lines are : 
' Some whiteness, idiioh, I Judge, thy face makes 
proud. 

Some wanness where, I thhik, thy foot may fall.' 
Prof. Corson makes the reference to the 'face* 
express 'appro?al' of what the poet may have 
written, while ' thy foot may fall ' signifies ' you 
may disapprove' something in the work. Miss 
Hersey, in Select Foeme of Robert Brouming, edited 
by herself and Mr. Bolf e, makes the * whiteness ' 
in the heavens simply the representation or reflex 
of the lady's face, and the * wanness ' the place 
vkhexe her 'foot may fall.' Mr. Browning has 
been asked whi^h gl these eaylanations is the 



correct one, and has endorsed the latte— wldoh is 
decidedly the simpler one." 

« « « • 

"In a letter to Mr. I. E. Stevenson, of The Inde- 
pendent, Mr. Brownioff says, in reply to the ques- 
tion whether the speaker in 'In a Tear ' be wife 
or mistress, and the person refened to actoaDy 
dead or only recreant: 'The iittle poem was 
meant to express the feeling of a woman to war ds 
a hopelessly al i e n a t ed lover— husband, if you wiH 
The 8umoiing*up of the account betweea modi 
endeavour and as constant a resistance to it leates 
the result a mere "clay*cold dod" in the shape 
of a heart- to be "left" fiaallyand altogeUier: 
when * ' what comes next P "—as something moat.' " 



THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The March number of the Century will con- 
tain the first of a series of articles on " Engtish 
Cathedrals," on the illustrations for iHuoh Mr. 
Joseph Pennell has been engaged for the last 
two or three years ; the continuations of " The 
Life of Abraham Idnooln," of Mr. Gable's 
story " Grande Pointe," and of the articlfi on 
'* French Sculpture," besides an illustnted 
paper on " Composite Photography." 

The March number of Time will contain 
articles on "The Bound Table Conferwioe," 
by Mr. St. Loe Strachey ; " libel," by Mr. 
William Mackay ; ' * Defensio pro Scriptis meis," 
by Mr. G^rge Moore; and "The Labour 
Movement in America," by Dr. E. and Mrs. 
Aveling. 

Illustrations for March will include an article, 
by Miss Margaret Thomas, the sculptress of the 
ktest bust of Fielding, on "Olovelly," with 
woodcuts from her own drawings. 

Ik the March number of the Scottish Church 
will appear a paper on " The Formation of 
Dew," and the first of a series on " Causes of 
Secession from the Church," in addition to a 
rural sketch by " Nether Lochaber," and " A 
Night with the Salvationists." 

St Nicholas for March will contain a pitper. 
by William H. Bideiuff, on " The Boyhood of 
Thomas Bailey AldricL" 



UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Pbof. Nettlsship will deliver a public leofcore 
at Oxford on Saturday next, February 26, i^on 
"The Belation between Philology and the 
Academical Study of Literature, illustrated by 
a Discussion of Passages in the Latin Poets. 

Mb. EDMTJin) Gosse proposes to ^ve two 
lectures at Trinity College, Cambridge, as 
Clark lecturer, on February 26 and Mardi 5, 
upon " The Earlier Writings of Swift" 

It has been decided to produoe the " Oedipus 
Tyrannus" at Oambrid^ next November in 
the original Greek. As before, the mnnc will 
be composed by Mr. Yilliers Stanford. 

Mb. Htjbebt Hebkomeb is painting from 
the life a portrait of Sir Henry Aoland, as a 
demonstration to his pupils as Slade p r of e ssor 
at Oxford. He has announced his intention of 
giving a course of lectures next term on 
** Etching," and probably also on " Engraving 
and Mezzotint." 

Wb are glad to hear that Prof. J. H. 
Middleton has already received the names of a 
considerable nombcor of Oxford and Cambridge 
men who propose to form his olaas in Bome 
during the Easter vacation. 

Pbof. E. S. Beesly is to give a leotore 
before the Bussell dub at Oxford upon 
"Socialism and Positivism" to-day (Feb-- 
ruary 19). 

At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, Dr. Jackson was re-elected 
president; Dr. Sandys was electa a new vio^ 
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and the Master of Trinity and Dr. 
onlton new members of the ooimcil. 

Thi last issae of Romania (No. 58 and 59) 
oondsts, in great part, of a long jpaper by Prof. 
Panl Meyer on the F^oh MB». preserved at 
Cambridge. 

Amojxq those upon whom the Senatos Aoa- 
demicos of St Andrew's Uniyersity propose to 
confer the djM^ree of Doctor of Laws are— the 
Ber. W. C. "Winslow, well known to readers of 
the Agadsmt as the energetic secretary in the 
United States of Uie Egypt Exploration Fond ; 
the Ber. S. Macfarlane, the missionary; Prof. 
S. 8. Lanrie, of Edinburgh ; Prof. J. Fergussoii, 
of Glasgow; and Mr. J. S. Mackay, mathema- 
tical master at the Edinburgh Academy. 

CoxuMBiA College, New York CHty, the 
chief college of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, and the oldest college in the 
State of New York, will celebrate its hundrudth 
anniversary on Ajoil 13. The occasion is ex- 
pected to bring together a brilliant airay of 
repreeentative men in science, literature, and 
public life. 

The Oxford Maoazine of February 9 contains 
a critical review of Prof. Jebb's IrUrodudion to 
HomeTm 

This is how Mr. William Morris speaks of 
the Oxford of his undergraduate days, in a 
little oam^hlet entitled The Aims of Art, 
which has just been published at the office of 
the Oommcnweal, 13, Farringdon Street, at t he 
price of 3d.: 

*' Oxford in those days still kept a great deal of 
its earlier loveliness : and the memoiy of its ney 
streets, as tb^ then were, has been an abiding 
influence and pleasure in my life, and would be 
greater still if I tould only forget what they are 
now — a matter of far more importance than the 
so-called learning of the place could have been 
to me in any case, but whioh, as it was, no one 
tried to teach me, and I did not try to learn. 
There is another pleasure for the world gone 
down the wind; here agsin the beauty and 
romance have been uselessly, causelessly, most 
foolishly thrown away.*' 



OBITUABY. 

PHILIP B0X7BKE HABSTON. 

Though it was known that for a long time 
past Phili|> Marston was in delicate health, 
only a few intimate friends had any idea that 
the s^dow of imminent death was upon him. 
His exceptionally hi^h-strung nervous nature 
had so perastently withstood what would have 
killed many apparently robuster men, that even 
those who saw a good deal of him during the 
last few months imagined he would rally from 
the dire distress of mind and body into which 
he had fa]len« His malady, however, was a 
deep-rooted one : permanent sorrow, poignant 
regret, and infinite spiritual weariness, these 
combined to form an ill beyond the healing of 



film of light when staring straight at the 
nlendour of the sun. It is a remarkable ^t 
that no other of the minor poets of the 
day has described the delicate colours, tones, 
and gradations of nature with such sym- 
pathetic felicity or with such subtle insight. 
There is notmng in contemporary poetry, 
of authorship posterior to Mr. Browning, I^. 
Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Swinburne, so ex- 
quisite as Marston*8 Garden Secrtta, pre-emi- 
nently that beautiful and flawless piece entitled 
'* The Bose and the Wind." Philip Marston 
was essentially the poet: even phvsically 
this fact betrayed itself. As a man he was 
loyal to a surpassing degree, generous to a 
fault, affectionate towards friends, and capable 
of passionate devotion when his love was 
adequately called forth. He suffered much in 
life, and endured two supreme bereavements. 
So unhappily faithful to nim was misfortune 
that he droaded making new friendships for fear 
of evil coming upon the recipients of his affec- 
tion. His cmef friends in London were the 
late Oliver Madox Brown and the present 
writer; but he had man^ sincere friends here 
and in America, and his acquaintances were 
legion. In America, indeed, Philip Marston's 
name, both as a poet and romance-writer, jb 
much more widely known than in this country. 
One of the most valued circumstances of lus 
life was his friendship with Dante Cbbriel 
Bossetti, whom he loved and admired with a 
reverent affection which never wavered; and 
much of the littie happiness of his later years 
was afforded him by his intercourse with Mr. 
Swinburne* 

This is not the occasion for criticism, so 
I shall here adventure no opinion as to Mars- 
ton's poetic powers and failings, or to his 
high place amonff our younger poets. I 
was able to tell him, before coming death 
dulled his senses, that a selection of his best 
stories would be published in the spring. To 
tins selection it will be my duty and honour to 
contribute a memoir and an attempt at im- 
partial critidsm and classification of his poems. 
He died, after a quiet night and an apparent 
partial recuperation, between nine and ten on 
the morning of February 14, from a sudden 
apoplectic pressure upon the brain. Yesterday 
(Friday) he was buried— in accordance with his 
wishes— in unoonsecrated ground at Highgate 
Cemetery, and without oth^ service than a few 
words mm, a friend. 

Ave atque Vcde. 

THoroH on thine ejes the shadow of darkness fell. 
Though dark thy dajs were all these desolate 



lip Bourke Marston, the son of Dr. 
Westland Marston, the well-known poet 
snd dramatio author, was bom on Augoat 
13, 1850, and was thus onlv midway in his 
thirty-seventh year when death, for which 
be Imd long patiently waited, suddenly came 
upon 1dm last Monday mominff . The affliction 
of blindness literally ditfkened his whole life, 
though he was not in his youth— as has several 
timea been stated— totally blind. Imnember 
his having told me years ago that he had never 
really seen the faoes of those whom he loved ; 
bat that at one time he oould easily distinguish 
men from w<»nen— that the difference between 
sonshine and eloom was very perceptible — and 
that among his most treasured reminiscences 
were those of broad spaces of moonlight, and 
(A the deep lustrous green of sea-water. Wh en 
Ifirtt knew him he could discfin some thin 



Though thou hadst known a grief beyond all 
tears. 
Though thou hadst sorrows that no tongue may 

tell— 
God gifted thee with his most magic spell : 
And now, alas, no more on lo?ing ears 
Will fsll thy breaths of song— vain hopes, vain 
feais. 
All, all are ended by Death's miracle. 

O poet-heart, at length thy night is past; 

As thy soul-sight, dear now thine unveil'd 
eyesl 

Long hast thou waited for life's tbial prize. 
And now this boon of death indeed thou hast. 
Dead now for evermore that whioh thou wast. 

And evermore aU?e what thou dost rise. 

William Shabp. 



"terrible and inexcusable obscurity of lan- 
guage, allusion, and undisentauffled tnouffht '' ; 
but lie shows that the poem has a i^uable 
meaning, which may to apprehended even 
though most of the verbal puzzles aie 
left unsolved. *< Ohing-ki-ftt and the Crisis " 
tells in very sorightly style the story of an 
attempt to explain to a young Ohinaman the 
politiosl state of things oonsequent on Lord 
Bandolph Churchill's resignation. " Mr. Pul- 
vertoft's Equestrian Experiences " is poor fun, 
thought it is signed <<F. Anstey." Will the 
author never again give us anything equal to 
Vice Versa or, at least, to ''Th» Black 
Poodle''? An anonymous article on ''The 
Wends in the Spreewald" is scajrcely so in- 
teresting as one might have expected from the 
subject. "Van Dyck, the Historian" is the 
titie of a pleasant p^^r on the history in Tan 
Dyok's portraits. The Warden of Merton 
writes on <<The Evangelical Bevival of the 
Eighteenth Century"; and the remaining 
contents of the number are three chapters of 
Mr. Hardy's <*Woodlanders," the lame and 
impotent conclusion of a short story by 
George Fleming, and what we must call a 
deplorably bad sonnet. 

In the Bevista Contemporanea for January, 
Catalina G^da begins a history of Brihuega 
and its Fuero, chiefly from the archives of the 
town and its ohurdies. Sanroma's Souvenirs 
are enlivened by some good stories of the pasha- 
like captains-general, of the olerffy, and of the 
bar, of Biucelona. Adolfo de Sandoval's 
"Estudios de ]& Edad Media" treat of St. 
Anselm. He merely mentions De Bemusat, and 
seems quite unaware of recent English litera- 
ture on his subject. Pena y Gofd gives a 
flattering sketch of the wittv liUiraieur who 
writes under the pseudonym of Dr. Thebussem, 
and catalog|ues his works. Alvarez Sereix, in his 
critical review, calls attention to the merits of 
Novo y Colson's flue edition of Aviores 
dramaticoe oontempordneoa, with critical intro- 
ductions to each author by writers such as J, 
Yalera, C&novas del CastiUo, Femandez-Guerra, 
Menendez y Pelayo, ftc. He also warmly 
defends the last edition of the Dictionary of the 
Academy from the attacks of the Imparcial, 



MAGAZINES AND BBVIEW8. 

MacmUlan this month opens with an interest- 
ing article by the Dean of St. Paul's on 
Browning's '*Sordello." The writer makes no 
pretence of being able fully to understand that 
most bewildering of all works ever written 
hj a great poet. He frankly blames its 



A TOPOGRAPHICAL MODEL OF 
SYRACUSE. 

If we except the two imperial cities of Bome 
and Athens, there is no other classical site 
which holds the attention of the visitor more 
dosely than that of Syracuse. And this interest 
it owes to its natural conflguration as much as 
to its historic importance. Bome is an archi- 
tectural palimpsest, where the original contours 
of the seven hills have been obscured by suc- 
cessive layers of building Even at Athens 
the archaeoloffical attraction competes with that 
of its inarveUous situation. But at Syracuse 
the topography is all in alL The habiiations 
of men have again retired to the littie island of 
Ortygia, leaving exposed in its natural naked- 
ness the scene of the military operations 
described by Thucydides in his most graphic 
chapters. The physical aspect appears almost 
uncnanged from what it was more than twenty 
centuries ago. Here is still the great harbour, the 
scene of one of the most tragic batties in naval 
history, now a frequent anchorage for British 
ironclads. Here is the littie river Anapo, up 
which it is difficult to make your way in a boat, 
to pluck the papyrus that is stated to grow 
nowhere else in flurope. Above the bank of 
the Anapo still rise the ruins of the Olympeium, 
the only artifloial site perhaps of those men- 
tioned by Thucydides tnat can be determined 
with certainty. Not less unmistakeable is the 
bare platei^u of Epipdae, with its rampart of 
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limestone diff, streDgtihened by the later forti- 
fications of Dionysius. It is still poesible to 
wander in the immense Latomiae, where the 
Athenian prisoners are said to have been con- 
fined, wad where a peculiar echo combines with 
a no less peculiar outline to merit the traditional 
appellation of " Oreochio di Dionisio." Bvery- 
where to the east stretches the blue expanse of 
the Ionian sea ; landwards, in the far back- 
ground, towers the snow-capt cone of iStna. 

To have visited Syracuse, and to have spent 
some days there in a climate that is enjoyable 
even during midwinter, forms a lesson in 
ancient history not given to everyone. In 
default of such a fortunate experience — or, it 
may be, to refresh such a pleasant memory — 
Mr. F. Haverfield, of Lancmg OoUege, has 
prepared a raised topographical outiine of 
Syracuse and its neighbourhood, mainly based 
upon the official survey of Holm and Oavallari. 
This has been modelled by Mr. J. B. Jordan, 
of the Home Office, and cast in plaster of paris 
by Brucoiani & Oo. The size of the model 
is 20 X 18 inches. The horizontal scale is 
1 : 20,000, or about three inches to a mile; 
the vertical scale, which has been intentionally 
exaggerated, is 1 : 6000. The model is not 
issued as apublication, but may be obtained 
from Mr. Haverfield or Mr. Jordan at the 
subscription price of 25s., in a handsome black 
frame. 

Such a work is an excellent example both of 
the more intelligent methods now beinff adopted 
in the teaching of the classics, and of toe enter- 
prise of the younger generation of masters in 
our public schools. On the one hand, it may 
be compared with Mr. Burn's well-known 
topographical model of Bop^e ; on the other 
hand, it suggests the collection of casts and 
photographs which Mr. TJpcott got together 
some years ago at Marlborough, and in illus- 
tration of which he has issued within the last 
fortnight an admirable Introduction to Qreek 
Sculpture (Clarendon Press). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TRB DB LY8 FAIOLY IN " 8IE PKBOIVAL." 
Edgbatlon : Feb. IS, 1887. 

I should be very much obliged if you would 
allow me to state, through the medium of the 
Academy, that the inddents related ia Sir 
Percival conoeming the Rev. Mr. De Lys and 
his grandfather have no connexion whatever 
with the family history of Dr. De Lys (the 
Marquis De Lys) of Bdgbaston mentioned in 
the preface. Neither that gentleman nor any 
of his family were ever either Jansenists or 
Protestants. The use of the name De Lys in the 
book itself was entirely accidental ; and my only 
rf^ason for mentioniug Dr. De Lys's name in the 
preface ^as the. natural wish to recall the 
memory of one of the noblest and most beautiful 
lives that has ever adorned this neighbourhood. 

I very much regret the use of this family 
name, as I am informed that it has been the 
cause of misunderstanding, and of much 
annoyance to the members of the De Lys family 
and to their friends. 

J. Henby Shobthousb. 



BOSSBTTI AND DBLIC&OJX. 

Pstf Oharmoy, Aut«a : Feb. 8* issr. 
Li Mr. Dowden*s interesting article about 
Bossetti (Academy, February 5) I observe 
that he quotes a letter in which Bossetti is made 
to say 

<* There are men who, tn^tljf on account of bad 
colour, prevent me from thoroughly enjoying 
their works, though full of other qualities; for 
instance. Wilkie, or Delacroix in nearly all his 
works, tnough the ' Hemicycle ' is fine in colour." 

Those who knew Bossetti more intimately 
than I knew him may perhaps be able to teU 
me whether he ever expressed approval or dis- 
approval of the colouring of Delacrdx in 
reference to some work rea&y executed by that 
master. Is it Delacroix who is criticised or 
Delaroche, the author of the '* Hemicycle "P 
Perhaps by a mere slip Delacroix may hfive 
been written for Delaroche ; but, on the other 
hand, it is not impossible that there may have 
been a confusion between the two, and that 
their works may not have been clearly separ- 
ated in Bossetti 8 recollections of Paris. 

I noted with interest an expression of Mr. 
W. M. Bossetti about his brother. He de- 
scribes him as *^ superstitious in grain, and 
antiscientific to the marrow." Either in con- 
versation or in a letter, I forget which, Bossetti 
once said to me that he considered art and 
science as opposites. He, of course, was con- 
stitutionally on the side of art in literature and 
painting. 

I remember, too, his telling me that he 
had never felt any disposition to write about 
fiftf but that he liked writing, and his natural 



tendeney was lyrie^. This was b«ftnre tfie 
publicaticMi of his poems. I always looked 
upon him as a remarkably pure apeouiien of the 
artistic temperament, profoundly inteiseatiiig 
in an age and oouniay like ours, whore tiife 
artistic faculties are usually found in oontein-> 
tious company with others, rarely in tranquil 
supremacy. P. G. HamBBTOIT. 



THE CODEX AMIATINU8. 

Oxford : Feb. 14, IflSr. 

The Bishop of Salisbury's letter on the Ck»dex 
Amiatinus is a striking example of the way in 
which critical problems gradually receive a 
solution through the successive contributions 
of scholars working in different fields. First 
we have De Bossi's brilliant emendation, then 
Oorssen's proof of the connexion of the MS. 
with Casslodorius, and now Bishop Words- 
worth's indication of the way in which De 
Bossi's conjecture appears to be supported by 
the phenomena of the text. 

I cannot daim to have made a special study 
of the Vulgate, but I have been working for 
some little time at a oognate subjeot ; and a 
number of questions are suggested to me by 
Bishop Wordsworth's letter which it may, 
perhaps, be worth while to lay before your 
readers. I sball also be glad to lav them in 
this form before Bishop Wordswortb himself. 

De Bossi's conjecture that the Codex Amia- 
tinus was the very one which Ceolfrid is said 
first to have brought from Bome to Jarrow and 
then to have taken back to Bome as an offering 
to the church of St. Peter is most attractive, 
tt leads to a restoration of the tes^t of tiie 
dedicator]^ verses, which seems to have every- 
thing in its favour. It corresponds with the 
space originally taken up by the erased letters ; 
it corresponds with what remains of those 
letters; it explains muoh better than any 
pxevious conjecture the phrase extremit de 
finihua ; it fits in beautifully with the recorded 
notices ; and the coincidences which Bishop 
Wordsworth has pointed out with Northum- 
brian MSS. seem to clench the argument 
almost to certainty. 

And yet there seem to be just two difficulties 
or drawbacks from the completeness of the 
proof still in the way. 

1. Tischendorf, in his edition of tke Old 
Testament portion of the M8., p. vfiL, says 
expressly that the dedicatory verses were 
written (nb ipso scripiore. If this is so, then the 
extremis de finibut does not agree with the 
theory that the MS. was bought in Bome; 
unless we are to suppose that the MS. was 
iunce presented to St. Peter, or else that Ceol- 
frid took back the original^ scribe with him to 
Bogland and got him to hisert the dedioatien 
when he set out on his last journey. A sun^dtt 
supposition would be that Tischendorf was 
wrong in ascribing the dedication to the same 
hand as the rest of the MS. ; but tiiat Is a 
point that would need to be tested. 

In any ease, the further question is raised. 
What wlM the relation of Ceolfrid to Servandos, 
whom the inscription at l^e beginmnff of the 
Book of Leviticui declares to have written the 
MS., or caused it to be written P This alone 
would seem to show that Dr. Wordsworth is 
right in rejecting De Bossi's view that the MS. 
was written at Ceolfrid's order. Servandos, 
from his title, K^os, was probably as imporiant 
a person as Ceolfrid himself. Dr. Wordsworth 
thinks that Servandus may be '* possibly the 
Servandus suggested by Bandini," i.e., the 
abbat who visited St Benedict at Monte Casino 
in the year 541. Possibly, but not quite pro- 
bably. For Oorssen has proved that the lists 
at the beginning of the MS. presuppose the 
Ds IntOMiGM of Cassiodorius. Bttt the De 
InHUtUione was written between 540-560; %nd 
between its pnbHcation and the MS. tksze 
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wotdd seem to liave been some not inoonsider- 
aUe inter?aL 

2. I am mjTflelf perha^ stiU more interested 
bj the ^nestionB that arise out ot the ooind- 
denees m reading between the British MSS. 
and the Amiatine text. Tet here again I am 
alndd that the solution is not altogether so 
8imi>le as it might seem. It would explain 
aatislaotorily enough the Amiatine readings in 
the Lindisfame MiS. (T) and in the Dumam 
M8S (DD,), but I fail to see how it would 
help us with the rest. The Stonyhurst MS. 

e), beeiclet the tradition (which goes back 
yand the thirteenth century) that it was 
found in the ooffin of Bt Cuthbeort, who died in 
687, is ascribed on palaeographicsl grounds at 
least to the serenth century. If so, it 
most have been written before Cod. Ajniatinus 
arrived in Bngland; and the Palaeographical 
Society's editors say that it was written on the 
continent (PaL 8oc. Ser. L, pL 17). There 
would be the same difficulty in regard to the 
Cod. Hnbertianus (H), which is a fVench MS., 
preeenting the Theodulfian recension ; and 
nearly the same difficulty as to the €K>8pel8 of 
Bt Augustine TO), which are also pronounced to 
be of iheseTMita century and continental ; thoush 
here, it is true, the readings quoted seem to be 
all by a corrector, or in the margin, where the 
influence of a Jarrow MS. would be more 
intelligible. Again, the Gospels of MacBegol, 
which were written in Ireland before the year 
820, we should have thought also beyond the 
reach of contact with Northumbria, unless, 
perhaps, through tha medium of lona ; even so 
the natural direction would be rather Ireland, 
lona, Jarrow, than Jarrow, lona, Ireland. I 
only oaU attention to these points in order to 
emphasise the rather obrious proposition that 
while the presence of the Coa. Amiatinus at 
Jarrow will account very well for the, pecu- 
liarities of MSS. written in Bngland after its 
arrival, it will not account for those of MSS. 
not written in England or written before it 
arrived there. To explain these it seems 
necessary to assume an earlier diffusion of the 
Amiatine text. And if that diffusion accounts 
for the phenomena in S, may it not also account 
for those in D Dg and T ? 

We have reason to be mteful to Dr. Words- 
worth for the readings he has given us. One 
of these especially, i>ropera6al torprope erat in 
Jo. iL 13, looks as it it ought to put a due into 
our hands, but I have searched so far in vain 
lor other tiaces of this usage. The cases of 
asyndeton in Mk. ix. 15, 26, Jo. iv. 10, are 
oniious. I see that I had noted a number 
of such cases in God. Bobiensis (A;), which ought 
to have appeared in our edition of that MS. : 
they are Mk. ix. 31 ; xu. 25, 36 (= a), 37 (= 
oi^) ; xiv. 62 ; xv. 15 ; Mt. vi. 33 ; vii. 4; x. 16 ; 
xL 18, 19; xii. 23; xiii. 44, 55 hia; xiv. 13. 
These oases, indeed, are for the most part of a 
lathtf different kind, the asyndeton occurring 
usually at the besinnin^ of a clause — the oppo- 
site of what is K>und m Mt. xxvii. 46, where 
AX'Y insert vera ; but, Mk. xiv. 62. hi* autem 
rt^pondit dixit k = Jo. iv, 10, reepondii ihs dixit 
A*ST. We need, I think, rather more eridenoe 
before we can be sure that such things are mere 
acoidtnt. 

There are a number of other minor points on 
which I should have liked to say something ; 
but I fear that I shall alreadv have tired the 
natience of your readers and trespassed too 
h»g upon your space. W. Sanday. 



Olevedon: Feb. 14, 1887, 
Thb Bishop of Salisbury has, I am sure, 
earned the thanks of very many in giving 
further nablicity to the brilliant and charac- 
tezistic oiscovery made by the Oommendatore 
O.B. de l^pssi; but, with much respect to the 
bishop's kaming and much diffidence in myself. 



I question the sottadness of his argument on 
the date of the Oodex Amiatinus. 

The bishop's argument, if I nustake not, is 
this: — From the £tys of St. Jerome to the 
beginning of the sixth centurv, a complete 
bible was called bibUotheeaf and during a period 
embracing the whole of the seventh century, 
pandeetes was the accepted designation ; but the 
Oodex Amiatinus calls itself a bibliotheca : it is 
unsafe, therefore, to attribute it to the seventh 
century, and thus to Ceolfrid. The first pre- 
mise is an obvious inference, but by no means a 
necessary conclusion, suggested by Alcuin's 
lines, '* Nomine Fandecten,'' &o. The second 
oomes, as I believe, from a mistaksw interpre- 
tation of the lines in the Oodex — 

" Hieronyme interpres uariis doctissime lioguis, 
Te Pethletn oelebrat, te totos personat orbis, 
Te quoque nostra tuis promet bibliothdca libris 
Qaa noua cum pHsds oondis donaiia gazis." 

The rationale of the distinction drawn bv 
Alcuin seems to me to be that, whereas such 
phrases as ** collected books of the Old Testa- 
ment," and ** collected books of the New 
Testament'' — bibliotheca ueteria teatamenti, and 
l>ibliotheca noui teatamenti^^j^e in analogy the 
one with the other, it is a false antithesis to 
speak of the books of the Old Testament and 
the books of the Bible; because a bible is a 
volume, whereas a testament is, in this con- 
nexion, at least, a covenant, economy, or 
dispensation, not a document. 

Curiously enough, the very passage which 
the bishop adduces irom the Lives of the {"ive 
Abbots serves to show that, while by pandedea 
Beda meant an entire bible, he used bioliotheca^ 
not, as the bishop's contention in this instance 
implies, for a library, but for a volume : 

** Bibliothecam utrlusque monasterli, quam 
Benedictns abbas magna coepit Instantia ipse non 
minori geminauit indjptria " ; 

for no library is doubled by the addition of 
a single volume. Beda then elucidates his 
meaning in a clause beginning with ** ita ut," — 
a well-known, but ill-comprehended formula 
used to define, limit, qualify, and explain what 
goes before by what follows : 

**I(4 ut tres pandeetes nouae translationis ad 
unum uetustae translationis qoam de Boma attu- 
lerat, ipse superadiungeret ; quorum unum Bomam 
rediens seouia inter ana pro munere sumpsit, duos 
utrique monasterio reliquit." 

This means, assuredly, 

<<He with no less industiy than Benedict's, who 
had set to work with intense appUoation on an old 
testament for either monastery, supplied a counter- 
part to [ff0mimuit] each of those vofomes. That is 
to say \*t^ ut], in addition to one enUxe bible of 
the old version which he had brought from Borne, 
he superadded [the auptr saggesting the idea of au 
ampler volume] three entire bibles of the new 
veision. One of these, when returning to Rome 
in bis old age, he took with him as a present ; the 
remaining two he left, one to either monastery." 

There were thus six volumes : two Old Testa- 
ments {bibliothecae) and one entire Bible 
{pandectea) of the old version, and three entire 
bibles (pandectea) of the new version. Of these 
three, ne gave one to Jarrow as a companion 
volume to its biblic^hica, and another to Wear- 
mouth in like sort, and took the third with him 
on his journey to Bome. What became of the 
pandectea uetuatae tranalationia he does not in- 
form us. 

I think this is Beda's meaning ; and, although 
I cannot give the Bishop of S^sbury any very 
early reference, there is a passage in the Vhroni- 
con Beauenae (Migne, clxii., 942, B^ which 
speaking of *' bibliotheca tam uetens quam 
noui tertamenti," seems to confirm the opinion 
I have advanced. 

The learned will five their decision on the 
bishop's rendering of bibluAheca in the verses on 
foL 4 V. of the MS. My own belief is that in 



this plaoe the word has the eidinary moaning 
of"Ubrary." 

The last verse of the four, when inter^n^ted 
by Beda's account, affords a singular confirma- 
tion of De Bossi's happy conjecture : 
'* Qua noua cum prlnns condls donaria gazis." 
"Where [».*., in which library of oura] thorn 
storest away new gifts side by side with old 
treasures." 

This quite bears out the idea of A bible in St. 
Jerome's new version set on the shelves of 
Wearmouth and of Jarrow side by side with an 
Old Testament of the old version. Or, this one 
bible of the three — if it alone carried the verse 
in question — would be the companion volume 
of Beda's unua pandectea uetuatae tranalationia. 
Whichever form of the theory we adopt, nothing 
could more happily express the coupling 
together of the old and the new version, as 
described by Beda, than this : 

" Te quoque nostra tuis promet bibliotheca libris, 
Qua noua cum priscis condis donaria gazis." 

There is another consideration which tells 
rather afi^ainst than for the bleep's contention 
about the date of the MS., a consideration 
deduced from Beda's ** gemiuauit," "ipse," 
and " superadiunj;eret." The first and third 
words convey the idea of volumes similar to the 
old copies in the Uneation of their pages and 
the size of their leaves, but diffarent in bulk ; 
for the added volumes contained the New 
Testament as well as the Old; and "ipse" 
seems to imply the personid superrision of Ceol- 
frid. The resultant conclusion which the three 
words suggest is that Coelfrid made, or caused 
to be made, two branscripts of St. Jerome's 
version as similar as was possible to the two 
old- version copies of the Old Testament scrip- 
tures possessed by Wearmouth and Jarrow, and 
that the third copy — the present Oodex Amia- 
tinus — was meant as a companion volume to 
the pandectea uetuatae tranalationia, A palaeo- 
grapher possessing the requisite knowledge and 
experience, and examining the MS. wiui this 
object in view, might discover if there has been 
any attempt to miMce the writing simulate that 
of another age or country than &e coprist's. 

Martin bule. 



THE KAKx nirino nrsoRipnoirs. 

Oxford: Monday-Valentfaie, 188T. 

Canon Isaac Taylor blames me for baring 
read the Manx runic crosses from the stones, 
and not from casts in his hands-^an extra- 
ordinary thing, to find fault with me for having 
read from originals and not from coj^es. The 
casts he speaks of I have never seen, and I 
know them only at secondhand and by chance, 
for Canon Taylor has never written a word to 
me about them ; and now, here they are, a 
deua ex maehina, not to solve a knot, but to raise 
dust and confusion. 

With equal justice, and methinks with better 
grace. Canon Taylor should have found fault 
with himself for having, on the sole authority 
of casts, and without consulting the stones, 
still extant, legible, and within reach, made 
assertions and given readings and started 
theories as to relative age of inscriptions, 
which neither he himself nor anybody who 
understands the subject could have ever dreamt 
of, had he, if but for a few minutes, looked 
at the monuments themsdves on the spot. 

Casts are at best, even if genuine, but copies ; 
and a copy can never take rank with an 
originaL It is idle to plead that when the 
casts were taken the crosses were in better 
preservation than they are now. The early 
iconoclastic days of these poor crosses lie 
generations, nay centuries, behind all casts or 
rubbings. The crosses are some seven cen- 
turies old, the casts only some thirty years — 
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a short spaoe of time indeed. Aa to the tread 
of feet that have worn the edges of one of the 
Kirk Andreas crosses, one sees that those feet 
that trod thereon — generations of feet one 
fancies— had long since returned to dnst ere any 
oasts were known in this antiquarian world of 
ours. In one or or two instances — the runes 
heing written on slate — ^it is just possible that 
a bit may, since the casts were taken, have 
becDQ knocked off. In that case the casts would 
come in for consideration, granting that they 
are shown to be tolerably accurate in those 
parts that we can Still check, otherwise not. 

Further, I know from my own experience 
that vellums (a much tenderer material than 
stone), which more than two centuries ago 
were ill-read or thought to be past reading 
altogether, and were left blank by scribes, are 
now found to be quite legible. Some such 
I have read myself. Keen attention, and 
taking pains, work wonders here as elsewhere, 
and I never used chemicals, except pure water. 
Mr. Savage and I tried the same on the stones, 
and we found it of good use in a few cases, 
where the runes were faded, like dim spot» on 
a vellum. We damped the weak spot gently 
with a wet sponge or rag, and this brought the 
letter or letters clearly and legibly forth. 

But I have little time to spare, and no 
stomach for a runic war — litimia tempfu male 
teritur, I fear, were I to plead my eyes verstu 
Canon Taylor's casts, I should play the sorry 
figure of M. Orgon arguin e with Mdme. Pemelle. 
I went to the Isle of Man with no intent to 
tread on the toes of runologists, but in quest 
of pure air, and for the sight of tiie sea, whidi 
every dav I miss here in this lack-sun, lack- 
sea inland nook of mine. The Tinwall, too, has 
long been a day-dream of mine. It was my 
ffood fortune to fall in with Mr. Savage ; and 
he, a practical patriotic man, put me on ihe 
runic task. We did the work in common, in 
all essentials accurately I trust, certainly, 
thinking ill of nobody, making no fuss about it 
whatever. In fact, it is a world of pity it 
has not been done long since. 

UUDBBAND ViGFUSSON. 



BOOKS AND BOOKMEN, 

London : Feb. 14, ISSr. 
Will you let me point out that the observations 
in my little volume (p. 147) on flat-backed 
bindings and their lack of permanence " stand 
in a fabe following," not of relagius, but of M. 
QuentinBunchart's remarks on Derome,and that 
the English bindings referred to by me are 
perfectly permanent as well as beautiful work ? 

A. Lano. 



8 p.m. Oivfl Enrrineers ; ** 
Bgypi;*' bylCr. W. Wffloooks. 
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"IBXLAND AND THE CELTIC GHT7B0H.'' 

Trbdtj GoUege, Dublin : Feb. 8, 1S67. 
Mr* Dunlop has reviewed my Ireland and 
the Celtic Church very kindl^, but has 
accused me of a capital crime in a historian, 
viz., mistranslation of a Latin quotation. If a 
man cannot correctly translate Latin, he has no 
right to write a history which must be based 
on Latin annals. He accuses me of misrepre- 
senting the meaning of Prosper's Ohronide. 
M;^ reply is simply this: (1) the verrion he 
objects to is not mme alone ; for I took it out 
of Dr. Todd*B 8t. PaMck, p. 270; and (2) here is 
my version and the original as given in my 
notes, and let your readers decide whether Mr. 
Dunlop or I have made a mistake about 
Prosper's meaning. I write p. 23 : 

" So we learn from the Chronicle of Prosper of 
Aquitaine, a contempoiaxy author, that in ths year 
431, under the consulship of Bassus and Antiocuius, 
Palladhis was consecrated by Pope Ooelestine and 
sent to the Soots (or Irish) believing in Christ as 
their first bishop.'* 

The origioal, as given in the note, being : 
''Ad Scotos in Christum credentes ordinatur a 
Papa Coelestino Palladius, et primus Episoopus 
mittitur." 

The only point upon which I can even imagine 
anyone objecting to Dr. Todd's version would 
be his translation of "ordinatur" by "con- 
secrate"; but if Mr. Dunlop will look at 
the article " Ordination" in the Dictionary of 
Christian A ntiquitiee he will find ample authority 
for si;ch a mode of expression. 

G90|U}S T. Stokes, 



"LAYING AWAIT." 

Hampsfcead : Feb. lOi 18B7. 
It is, perhaps, worth while to raise the ques- 
tion whether " laying await " in Acts ix. 24, 
to which a friend lately drew my attention, be a 
misprint, or an instance of " lay" heinst used 
instomsitively. In the heading to the c&apter 
we have " The Jews lay wait "; and the phrase 
"lay wait" ("lay" bein^ clearly transitive) 
occurs several times, indudmg the use of " lay " 
as an infinitive as well as a present indicative, 
"laid" and "laying." "Laying of wait'* 
occurs at least twice {Numbers xxxv. 20, 22), 
but "of wait" is of course not equivalent to 
"await." We get "lying in wait," Acts 
TTJii. 16. 

Now, in Acts ix. 24, is it possible that 
"await" may not be adverbial, but simply a 
misprint for "a wait," which, again, would be 
a peculiar instance ? or is the " a " an insertion 
of some erring compositor ? 

Bacon uses " lay " intransitively (Essay 
xxxviii., " Of Nature in Men"); but, as appears 
from Sdunitz, it does not occur in any play of 
Shakspere, though it is found in " A Lover's 
Gomphiint." E. H. Hickby. 

I AcoordiDg to Mr. Aldis Wright {The Bible 
Word-Book, p. 62, 2nd edit., 1884), " await " is 
an obsolete substantive = ambmui. He com- 
pares Gower, Conf, Am., i. p. 260 : 

" And therupon he toke a route 
Of men of armes and rode oute 
So longe and in a waits he lay." 

And Spenser, F. Q., vL 6, 44 : 
" He watcht in dose awayt with weapons prest." 

Ed. Aoademy.] 



^6 paa. Society of Arts: Apj^ied Art 
^ '*WroiiiihiIroowork.*'b7lfr./.1S£«eG- 
WxDHKD^T, Feb. flS, 6 pjB. Sodlely o( Alto: ** 

Advances in Sewing MaoUaety," by Mr. 

Urguhari. 

_ apjn. Qeologieal: <*llie Orisin of 



J. W. 

Valj^^uid of C^Kxmbe Bo^'^1^~biemeBi Beid: 
**QaartBtte Bonlden and Qrooves In the Romm 
Mine of DoUnfleld," by Mr. J. Badoliffe; "Piob- 



able Amount of tqnam QIadation of Norwj 

demoDsC 

upon ai 

Stanley. 



Eormer macaatton of Norway, aa 

demonstrated by the Present Ooodftioo of Boeks 
upon and near the Western Ooaat," by Mr. W. F. 



Tbubsdat, Feb. M, S pjD. Boyal lastttutlon : •-Tbe 
CiitlOB of the Relcn of Amie,*' I., by Mr. E. Qoase. 

6 pm Helleolo: ^'A Vase HhutntlBff ^ 
Athenua Leseod,'* by Mr. A. 8. Monnj: aad 
•* The HoBierS TUent,** by Prof. W. BIdMm. 

S p.m. London lostttotiaQ : ^'Tbe Pgtittioaaa 
Sxrorimenta at the Sonth Fontand,** hjTM. H. 
B.Dixon. 

8 pjn. Boyal Aaadeaiy: •'Batly MedJaeral 
Soiilptare,"n..byPrAt J^ Mlddtoion, 

8 p.m. Boole^ of literature : *'Eichwd IlL. aa 
exhiblttnfr the Adolesoenoe of Shakspeve'sGenios.'* 
by Dr. J. Fostsr Palmer. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers :DlBciiflBlon.«* T«]e- 
phonlb Investigationa,'' by Prof. Sflvanns P. Thomp- 
son. 

8.80 p.m. Antl<iQarles. 
FbidjLT, Feb. S6, 8 p.m. Sodety of Arts : ** New Mai^ 
kets and Bxtensioii of Railways in India and Bor> 
mah,*' by Mr. Holt & Hallett. 

8 p.m. Qaekett: Annnal Qeneral Meeting, 
Preeid^fs Address. 

• pa. Boyal Instltatlon: '•SanU^itOoknna,'' 
by Oapt. W. de W. Abney. 
SatubdjLT. Feb. 96, S p.m. Boyal Inftftatlon : " Sonod,** 
L, by Lord BayMtdi. 

8p.m. Physioal: *« Prof. OareyFostePs Method 
of measuring the Mntoal Indnotlon of Two CodQs,'* 
by Mr. J. Swinbome. 

8.46 p.m. Botanio: Genetal Meeting. 



SCIENCE. 



"wbdbln" and "whbbdlb," 

London : Feb. 14, 1867. 
A telling and decisive quotation has been 
given by ^of. MacAlister, which, if need be, 
might easily be strengthened by passages from 
other wiitm. Not only umweddn but wedetn 
simply is often enough applied in the sense of 
"to flatter" and *^to cajole." However, I 
may add that figures of speech taken from the 
halnts of the animal world are exceedingly 
frequent in (German, Teutonic folk being, as a 
rule, very dose observers of the animal world, 
and very humorouslyaUve to comparisons with 
mankina, as their Thierfabeln and Marchen 
show. Kabl Blind. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 



MosnxT, Feb. ft, 4 p.m. Asiatio: ** Names borne by 
Tifbes in Al^umisUa," by Dr. W. H. BeUew. 

6 p.m. London Institatlon : *< William the 
Saent,^' by Mr. B F. Morton. 

8 pjn. Boyal Academy: ** Early Mediaeval 
Soulprare," L. by Prof. J7W. BCiddleton. 

8 p.m. Sodely of Arts: Cantor Leotore, 
'< Building Bfaterials,** IL, by Mr. W. T. Dent. 

8 p jn. Yiotoria Institute : *' Oaves, their Aoe, 
Origin, and Age of Deposit," by Prof. T. MoK. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : ** Beoent Psyoho-physical 
Besewohes," by Dr. J. M. OattelL 
TubspjLT, Feb. 3S, 8 p.m. Boyal Institatlon: <*The 
Function of Besplretion," VL, by Prof. A. Gamgee. 

8 p.m. Anthropologioal : **The Fancti-»nal 
Topography of the Brsin/' by Prof. Fenier 
Oerebral HenUspberes of an Adult Am 



•The 

___^^ __ Australian 

' by Mr. HTD. BoUeston; '* A FossU Human 

Skull from Lagoa Santa, Brasil," by Mr. SOren 



TGUi PHONOLOGT OF TBB INBO-SV&OPSAV 
LAROUAeBS. 

OrundriiS der ver^Mehenden €hrammaUk i«r 
indog&rmanuehM Sprachen. By Eirl Brog- 
mann. Yol. I. (Strassburg : Triibner.) 
It required not onl^ learning and industry, 
not only an acqoaintanoe with the lat^ 
results of scientmc philology, bat also no 
ordinal^ degree of courage, to undertake the 
work of which Prof. Brugmannhas just gi^en 
U8 the first yolume. Twenty-five years ago, 
when Schleicher published his Compar<Uip4 
Orammar of the Indo-European iMpuigei^ 
tiie ^fficulties of the task were but beginning 
to make themselves felt. The limits of the 
new science, it was believed, were fdllv 
known, its principles had been asoertained 
once for all, and the generalisations of its 
founders had not as yet begun to make way 
to any serious extent for a mass of delicate 
and intricate deUils. But twenty-five years 
have effected many changes, and the changes 
have nowhere been greater than in the study 
of comparative philology. Its method, indeed, 
remains unshaken, for it is the method of 
nature and science; but the results onoe 
supposed to have been gained by it have in 
many instances been modified or superseded, 
while the minute examination of the separate 
languages included within the Indo-European 
family has made the stu^ of eaeh almost the 
labour of a lifetime. The oomparative phil- 
ologist cannot be expected to have more than 
a secondhand knowledge of most of the Indo- 
European languages with which he is com- 
pelled to deal ; and the vast amount of scien- 
tific literature that has grownup around each, 
the minute details into which the specialist 
is continually pushing his invest^s^tions, 
make it almost impossible for him to keep 
paoe with the advance of soienoe exoept in 
a limited field. In attempting, therefove, to 
to take stock of the present oondition oi 
oomparative Indo-European philology, and to 
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do for the existing generation what Bopp and 
Scbleioher have done for past ones, Prof. 
Bnigmann has acted with characteristic 
courage. 

It wonld not be fair to demand of him 
what human imperfection cannot accomplish, 
sad to insist thi^ he should display the same 
exaet knowledge of each of the languages of 
which he treats, or the same minnte acquaint- 
ance with the work that has been accomplished 
in each. It is enough that his general view of 
them is accorate and complete. He has under- 
taken to deal with them as an Indo-Buropean 
philologist, not as a Sanskritist, or a student of 
Keltic. Specialists will, no doubt, £nd^ im 
perfections in his references to indiyidual 
lannpuges ; but so long as his general account 
of them is full and accurate, he has success- 
follj carried out the task he undertook to 
foML I shall, therefore, say nothing of one 
or two littie points which are capable of 
correction — notmg only that Greek seems to 
be the language of which he possesses the 
greatest mastery — and pass on to the broader 
and more impoitant aspects of the work. 

At the outset, however, the reriewer is 
met by a difficulty. The first volume alone 
has as yet appeared, and the irst volume — 
in spite of its 568 large pages — ^is concerned 
only with the phonology of the Indo-Euippean 
tongues. We may gather from this the 
minuteness of detail into which the study of 
comparative philology has been carried, and 
the immense amount of preliminary labour 
that lies before the scholar who is ambitious 
(d discovering a new etymology. But the 
lai^ space occupied by this account of our 
paresent knowledge of Indo-European phon- 
ology — a subject, it may be observed, with 



rather too closely to German writers, more 
especially to those of the neogrammatical 
schooL This, however, is, perhaps, onl^ 
naturaL His arrangement of his subject is 
excellent, and his preface is at once simple 
and happily expressed. Ever^ comparative 
philologist will congratulate him on the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of half his task, and 
most will envy him the power of will and 
mind which have enabled him so far to carry 
it through. A. H^ Satce. 



which Brugmann's own name is indissolubly 
connected — ^has obliged the author to defer 
his analysis of grammatical forms to another 
volume. Consequentiy we have still to see 
how he will apply the phonetic laws which 
he has formulated in the first volume, how he 
wiU deal in practice with the principle of 
ttialogy, and from what point of view he 
intends to regard Indo-European grammar. 
The only light we get on these matters is 
from a few remarks in his introduction. 

These remarks, I must confess, have some- 
what disapppointed me. They seem to show 
that Brugmann is stiU in bondage to the ideas 
which the Hindu grammarians derived from 
an analysis of a single language, and which 
Bopp translated into Western speech. He 
still seems to stand, in the words of Fick, 
« im the obsolete platform of Fdnini," '' with 
his empty chatter of roots and suffixes." It 
b diswpointing to find him talking of a 
" period of roots " when the suffixes as yet 
had no existence; and the leading representa- 
tive ol the neogrammatical school, to whom 
the disoovery of the priority of the Western 
Aryan vowels is mainly due, could hardly 
have been expected to assert that the personal 
terminations of the verb have the same origin 
as the personal jaronouns. Such survivals of 
the M Indianising theories ought to disappear 
with the Indianising theory of primitive Aryan 
phonology upon which they were largely based. 
3xLt a writer who still speaks of the << Indo- 
Oennanio languages " has, it is dear, not yet 
shaken off tiie prejudices of his early training. 
In hia references to other scholars Prof. 
Brugmann has confined his range of vision 



THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

Wb have received from Calcutta an early copy 
of the annual address delivered before the Asiatic 
Society ol Bengal on February 2 by the 
president, Mr. £. T. Atldnson, 6.A, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, whose official appoint- 
ment is (we believe) that of Acoountant-General 
to the Bengal Government. 

Besides giring a sketch of the papers, &o.f 
read before the society daring the past year, and 
of the publications issued, this report also con- 
tain a general survey of the learned work done 
in all parts of India in the two departments of 
philology (including ardiaeolog^) and natural 
science (espedally biology). We proceed to 
quote such portions as have special reference to 
the Provinces of Bengal and Assam : 

" Among the matters that engaged the attention 
of 7oar Council daring the year was the fatheranoe 
of a Boheme for fanJshlDg aids to the studj of 
Tibetan. The very valoable collection of Tibeton 
M8B. presented to the society by Mr. B. H. 
Hodgson has been rearranged and the contents 
collated by a Baddbist Lama from the Tibetan 
distzict of Hor-tol. The catalogue formed is in the 
press and will be printed under the Buperrision of 
Babu Prat&pa Chandra Ghoea. Steps have also 
been taken to publish, without, at present, any 
attempt at editing, selections from theae M^., and 
thus open this long-negleoted sonroe of knowledge 
to Earopean stad^ts. There are few in Europe 
and fewer still in India who make Tibetan a 
special study, and the principal reason is, I beUeve, 
the absence of texts. The first difficult was the 
want of a good fount of iTpe, for that used by 
Caoma de Kdros for his dictionary and grammar is 
the only one at present In India, and is in some 
respects defectiTe. Mr. Thomas, our printer, has 
liberally come forward and relieved us from this 
difflool^ by ordering a special fount from Bnrope, 
which is expected to arrive at an early date. Many 
of these libetan texts were translsied from the 
origioal Sanskrit by Indian pandits in the tenth 
to the tw^th centuries ; and, I am told, appear to 
possess a purer and more correct version in some 
cases than can now be found in India, while for 
oUiers, the Sanskiit original Is unknown. Babu 
8&rat Chandra Das, who has lately been elected an 
Associate member of this society on account of his 
contributions from Tibetan literature, has in hand 
a list of the philosophical and other technical terms 
in Tibetan and their equivalents in Sanskrit and in 
English. For this purpoae he has been allowed to 
make use of the verj valuable MS. of Csoma de 
Kords in the possession of the sooie^, which 
ccmtains the libetan terms with Sanskrit and 
and English equivalents of a very large focabnlaiy 
of such words, all of which is in Csoma's own 
handwriting. He has also had at his disposal a 
rare Burmese MS. on the same subject from our 
library. The work is a much needed one, for 
these terms have hitherto proved more or lees of a 
atumbling-block to Tibetan students, and a col- 
leotien like that proposed should be of much ser- 
Tioetothem. 

** The Burmese and Siamese MSS. In the posses- 
sion of the society have also been examined, and 
the former have been catalo^iued l^ a Burmese 
monk from Upper Burma. The Ust formed is in 
the press, and will be brought out under the super- 
vision of Moung HU Oung. Our new pandit is 
engaged on the completion of the catalogue of our 
Sanskrit MSS. and a MauMe from the Madrassah 
has similarly been emploTed on the list of our 
Arabic and Persian Msd. under an arrangeosent 



made by Br. Hotenle. I had hoped that the t 

gentleman would have given us his long-promised 
'Catalogue raisonn^ ' of the coins in our cabinet, 
but his absence from India has necessarily post- 
poned the completion of this very necessary work 
for the present.^' 

" In Bengal, the surreyor, Mr. J. D. Beglar, and his 
assistant. Mi. Qairiok, have examined more or less 
completdy the remains of interest in the Shahabad, 
Gaja, Patna, Monghvr, Bb&galpur, H(ighli ana 
Nadiya districts, and the Santh&l Farganahs. The 
lortrees of Sheigarh has been risited, and sections 
and detailed plans and drawings of the great 
tombs of Sher Sh&h and his father at Sasseram 
have been prepared. In Gaya, under the guidance 
and direction of Gten. Cunningham, Mr. Beglar 
opened trial trenches in a place to the north of the 
temple within the old y^rA or for|, with the result 
that the remains of a building were discovered 
that may reasonably be identified with one of the 
neat monasteries mentioned by Fah Hiaa, the 
Chinese traTeller in the fifth century. In Patna, 
an examination of the river- wall of the fort has led 
Mr. Beglar to the belief that its foundations con- 
tain remains of the landward walls of the fortress 
that existed there in Asoka's time, in the third 
century before Christ. Sections and plans hare 
also been prepared of the Adina mosque, in. the 
Malda district, the most ancient and the most 
important of the Muhammadan buildings in Ben- 
gal. Steps have been already taken to oonserre in 
a measure the buildings around the site of the 
famous ^-tree, at Q-aya, and selections from the 
scattered remains found there will find a home in 
the Indian Museum. The suggestion of Mr. Edwin 
Arnold that the present occupant of the Hindu 

up his 
pLaoe 
should be 
handed over to the care of Cejlon Buddhists, will 
doubtless recelTC consideration ; but we should not 
forget in this connexion that we have in Burma 
even a greater number of Buddhist feUow-subjects 
who deiire and deserve consideration.'* 



"Due in a great measure to the encouragement 
offered by Mr. C. A. Elliott, when Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam, considerable activity has been 
shown of late in the preparation of lists and gram- 
mars of the l a n guages of Ast am. Among thoee of 
recent issue are the 'Outlioe Grammar of the 
Eaohiiri Language,' by the Bev. S Endle ; * Short 
Account of the Kachch&r N&ga Tribe, with an out- 
line Grammar, Vocabulary, and lUustratiTe Sen- 
tences,' by Mr. C. A. Soppitt, and by the same 
writer a ' Historical and DescriptiTe Account of 
the E:achiiri Tribes in the North E!a6h&r HiUs, with 
Specimens of Tales and Folk-lore.' Prof. Avery, 
in the pages of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, has given us papers on the Garo 
language, that of the Lepchas of Sikkim, and 
that of the Ao-N&gas, inhabiting the hills forming 
it e southern border of the Sibs&gar district. They 
call themselves Ao, but are more commonly known 
by their Assamese names, Hatigonias, Dupdorias, 
Assiriogias, &c. A dicUonary of the Gftfo lan- 
guage is under preparation by the American 
misdonaries at Tura. Major Maogregor's Singpho 
nammar, and ' Bough Notes on ue Singphos and 
Khamptls,' printed at Dibmgarh, are both of 
practical philological and etmiographical value. 
To these we may add Mr. Needham's Abor gram- 
mar, BCr. MscCabe's Angami-N&ga grammar, and 
the projected grammar of the Kuki, by Mr. C. A. 
Soppitt, of the Bhutia Changlo, by Mr. E. Stack, 
and of Uie Qnxo and Miri, besides a Tipura vocabu- 
lary. There does not appear to be any idgn of 
ffrowth in the published indigenous Assamese 
uterature, which seems to be confined chiefiy to 
translations from the Beng&U, and has not given 
us a single original work of importance during the 
year." 

"Taking up the Bengal register of vernacular 
literature, I find that in the year 1885-86 there are 
S,572 entries, of which 762 refer to educaUonal 
works and 1,810 to non-educational works. Durlnff 
the first quarter of the year 1886 there were 533 
entries, ot which quite oO per cent, were partly or 
wholly in Beng&u, the other prindpal languages 
befaigBnglish, Sanskrit, Uriya, and Hindi. Among 
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them were 88 isBues of periodicals and 145 publi- 
cationB deToted to educational purpoeee, whioh 
include school-books, anUiologies lor the local 
Temaoular examinations, and treatises on law and 
medidne. In Bengal, as indeed in all India, 
literary effort, apart from educational work, is 
more occupied with religion than with any other 
subject. 'J^is tendency is clearly exhibited in 
the record before us, not only in a sustained 
attempt at a reriTal of Hinduism itself, but In a 
strong reaction against the rationalistio spirit and 
European influence observable in the vemacular 
literature of late years. Though many of these 
works comprise merely reprints of stories from the 
Mah&bh&rata, or the R&m&yana— which, quaintly 
enough, the recorder remarks are Intended for the 
* ill -educated or orthodox '—others are original 
works of Talue, among which mention may be 
made of the Krishna Charitrd of Banklm Chandra 
Ghbatarf i, in wbicltohe criticifies the Krishna myths. 
In the part just published he shows that the con- 
ception of Krishna in the Mah&bfa&rata is that of 
the perfect man, the ideal of humanity in its widest 
sense. B. C. Datta, in his ' Sansdr, ' gives us a faith - 
ful picture of middle- dass Beng&li life ; and Sasa- 
dhar Tarkachur&mani, in his ' Dharma Vydkhhm,'* 
an attempt at a ecientiflc exposition of the ntes 
and doctrines of Hinduism. Bajanik&nta Gupta 
has issued part of his history of the Sepoy War ; 
T. N. Mukharji, part of his encyclopaedia ; Shyiim 
L&l Gh>8W&mi, a mythological dictionary ; and B&ma 
N&r&yana Vidy&ratna, the continviations of several 
Sanskrit works with Beng&U translations, chieflv 
relating to Vaishnava literature. In Bih&ri Hindi, 
Ddmodar S&stri has given on account of his travels 
in Southern India, and in Uriya, Fakir Mohan 
Senapati, the well-known poet, continues his ver- 
sified translation of the Mab&bb&rata. Fiction, 
poetry, the drama, and essays, social and political, 
form an important section and represent aU schools 
of thought, conservative, progressive, liberal, 
radical and almost revolutionary. There is hardly 
a movement of interest that is not rt^flected in 
these lists, and they indicate more clearly than 
anything else the Influences and aspirations at 
work, at least among the educated, so that their 
record may, perhaps, be taken as the measure of 
the mental activity in any given direction." 
• %«•«« 

*' And now I must refer to the survey of the 
people themselves as to their physical character- 
istics, institutions, laws, and social rales that is 
actually iu progress under Mr. H. Bisley's gui- 
dance. The scheme has been framed from the 
first so as to serve two distinct purposes, the one 
in the main administrative, the other principally 
scientific ; and I understand that this distinction 
will be maintained in publishing the results. For 
administrative uses it is proposed to embody, in the 
form of an ethnographic glossary, a descriptive 
record of all that is known, or can by svstematic 
inquiry be ascertained within a reasonable time, 
regarding the tribes, castes, sects, and oscupations 
of the people of Bengal. The inquiry is being con- 
ducted, on lines which have received the approval 
of European ethnoloffiste, by a large body of 
official and non- official observers in every district 
in these Provinces; and the attempt has been made 
to distribute the work of collecting facts in such a 
manner as to secure that the statements of each 
observer shall be checked and verified by those of 
others. Starting from this body of recorded facts, 
it is proposed to endeavour to classify the people 
of Bengal according to their ethnic affinities, and 
to separate and distinguish the vcurious race ele- 
ments whioh have combined to form the population 
as we now find it. It is hoped that some light 
may be thrown upon this obscure subject by the 
series of anthropological measurements now being 
collected in Bengal, the K. W. Provinces, and the 
Gei^tral Provinces under a scheme recently sanc- 
tioned by the Qovemment of Bengal. Special 
interest attaches to these experiments as being the 
first attempt on a large scale to apply the anthro- 
pometric system elaborated by the French school 
of anthropologists to the elucidation of the ethno- 
logical problems so prominent in India. There 
are indeed some reasons for expecting that India, 
and especially Bengal, may prove to be an ex- 
ceptionally favourable field fox anthropometric 
research. Many races meet in these provinces; 
and the effect of the caste system has been on the 



#hole to keep them apart, and to preserve the 
characteristic physical type of each from being 
obscifred or obliterated bv the promiscuous cross- 
ing which has thrown d^culties in the way of 
anthropological work in Europe." 



A NEW WRITING FROM SOUTH- 
WESTERN CHINA. 

Some months ago, as reported in the Aoadbmt, 
a new writing came to Ught from South- 
western China. Mr. Bourne, British Consul 
at Tohunff-King, in Sze-tchuen, presented to 
the Briti»i Museum (October 1886) a manu- 
script on paper r4to), oovering thirteen folios, 
said to be from tne Shui-Eia or Pushui, a Shan 
tribe of the province of Kueitobou. "The 
characters,'' says Prof. B. K. Douglas, 

" are plainly adaptations and oontntcted forms of 
ancient Chinese symbols, mixed with non- Chinese 
pictorial signs. The work seems to be one on 
divination (or calendaric prognostics), the sentences 
for the most part concluding with words indicating 
good fortune or the reverse. The months and 
cydlcal characters are sufficiently allied to the 
andent Cftiineae to be legible." 

The Shui-Kia, or " Water People," were bo 
called from their dwelling on l^e banks of 
rivers ; Pu-shui, obviously another form of the 
same name, is Shan, and means " People of 
the Water," as Pu is a segregative prefix 
for human beings frequently used among these 
tribes of the Talc-Shan stock in China* 

A tribe of Shui-Kia- Miao i^pears among tiie 
eighty-two tribes of Kueitohou, of which Short 
descriptions and rude figures are given in the 
illustrated albums which the Chinese art in the 
habit of making about these remnants of the 
former population of their own country. The 
copying of them is a matter of trade carried on 
in a special street of Peking, the most common 
being that oonceming these eighty-two tribes. 
Tlie copies are more or less elaborate in design 
and length of description acoordinff to the 
price. I have seen alxmt fifteen such copies. 
An album concerning 108 (the sacred number) 
tribes of Yunnan is not in great demand, as I 
know of one only, whioh belongs to Dr. W. 
Lockhart, formerly of Peking. This same 
learned friend has also a large album of the 
same kind on the tribes of Tai-wan or Formosa, 
of which I have never met with another 
copy. 

The Shui people belong to the raoe (famous 
in Chinese annals from the beginning) of P^ng, 
otherwise Pan-hu, whioh inhabited Central 
China. Gradually driven southwards, those of 
its descendants who had refused to be absorbed 
among the Chinese, or had not emigrated, took 
refuge in the mountains of the south, such as 
the Meiling, the Wuki, ^c. The Shui-Kia 
were one of the tribes who had established 
themselves in the north-west comer of the 
Kuangtung province, from whioh they were 
drivel back in a.d. 1732, to the province of 
Kueitohou in the prefecture of Tu-yiln, district 
of Li-po, with several others. NoUiing is said 
in the various Chinese documents I have con- 
sulted of their having had a writing of their 
own ; and the reverse seems to have been the case 
with a sister tribe, the Tung-Kia miao ('* Cave 
People **), who are distinctly said to be ignorant 
of tlie art of writing, tSiough readmg the 
Chinese oharaoters, and able only to make 
notched sticks. But the finding of manuscripts 
in characters cognate with those of the Chinese 
agrees with the statemeiits oonceming other 
tribes of the same parentage and race, formerly 
an important people, the Yao-jen. It is 
plainly stated by Min Sili, an officer of high 
rank in Kwang-si about ▲.D. 1655, who had, 
therefore, a good opportunity of knowing, that 
the Shui formed oiie of their sub-divisional 
tribes. This people were driven back in 1732 
from the north of Kuangsi to their present 



quarters in Kueitohou. They are reported ta be 
in possession of heirlooms in the shape of books, 
which they call Pang-pu, and also round seals 
written like the books in the tchuen style Ttlie 
ancient Chinese seal characters), which tiiey 
cannot understand, but preserve with reveroioe. 
It is certainly a specimen of tiieae books and 
these characters wmch has fortunately reached 
the British Museum. 

Tebbisn ds Lacouperix. 



OBITUARY. 

We regret to hear of the death of the accom- 
plished Chinese scholar, Mr. Alexander Wylie, 
which occurred at Hampstead on Febmarr 6, 
after a long illness, attended witii oomplete 
failure of sight. Mr. Wylie, who was aelf- 
teught, made thus such progrees that, while 
still engaged as a cabinet -maScer, he acquired 
the power of reading a Chinese page. With 
this preparation he went out te China in 1847. 
In the service of the Bible Sodetjr he made 
repeated and perilous journeys, visiting eight of 
the nine provinces of the Empire. To Lord 
Elgin's mission in 1858 he acted as interpreter. 
Be^des the part he took in BiUe translatioD, 
he leaves behind an important work, Noie$ <m 
Chineae LiUroiure (Shanghai, 1867), Memoriali 
of Protestant ilf I'^nonarteifalso 1867) ; transla- 
tions into Chinese of Herschers Astnmncmy^ 
Main and Brown im the Marine Steam-Enginef 
Loomis's Analytical Geometry, together with 
several other mathematical ixeatises ; from the 
Cliinese into English, the Tsing wan§ ke mHn§, 
a Grammar of the Mcuichu Tartar Language 
(Shanghai, 1865), and in M8. several volumes 
of translations from the Chinese olassios. Mr* 
Wylie was iu his seventy-second year. 



The 



SCIENCE NOTES. 
Stetistical Society has received a royal 



charter, dated Januaiy 31, by which it is incor- 
porated under the style of " The Boyal Statis- 
tical Society." 

The international jury appointed l^ the 
King of the Belgians to award his majesty^s 
prize of 25,000 frs. (£1,000) for the best work 
on the means of popularising the study and 
developing the teaching of geograpli^ has 
awarded it to the Me moire No. 7, ol which 
the author is Prof. Anton Staubers, of the 
Boyal Gymnasium of Augsburg. The president 
of the international jury was Lieut. -G^n. 
Liagre, formerly Belgiah Minister of War, tiie 
Secretary of the Eoyal Belgian Academy of 
Sciences ; the other members of the jury hieing 
Commandant le Bon, of the French ligation. 
Colonel de Tdutchagow, of the Bussian Lega- 
tion ; BiT Travers Twiss, Q.O., member of the 
Boyal Society of Geography of England ; His 
Excellency Yalera, Minister of SpNun at 
Brussels ; Trof. Van Beneden, of Louvain ; and 
Major-Gen. Wouvermans, President of the 
Boyal Society of Geography of Antwerp. We 
have great pleasure in cidling attention to the 
munificent encouragement whi<^ the King oi 
the Belgians has a£brded to the study of a 
su^eot which the Uof^l Booiety oi Geography 
of England has oonunended to the attentioa of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and whioh it is to be 
hoped will soon find a p{^ in the ourriculnDi 
of both universities. We venture to suggest 
that the prise essay, whioh we presume to be 
written in German, well deserves to be trans- 
lated into French and English, if not into oth^ 
European languages. 

The Febmary number of the AmeriooH 
Journal of Science contains several communica- 
tions from the Hawaian Islands, descriptive of 
Kilauca after the great eruption of iuroh 6, 
1886. These papers— which have been reoeived 
{torn Prof. Alexander, the SBrv^or-geaeral of 
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the ialands — indiide reports from his assistants, 
Messrs. Emerson and Dodge, and from Prof. 
Van Slyke, of Honolnln. The tmusnal activity 
dispUyed by many rolcanoes in recent years 
bas led Prol. J. D. Dana, the principal editor 
of the American Journal, to write a yaloaUa 
arfcude, in which he takes a general review of 
voJoanic phenomencu It mjay be remarked that 
as far bade as 1841 Prof. Dana, as one of the 
members of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition, 
visited Kilauca, and published an elaborate 
description of the volcano in the Geological 
B^oit which appeared in 1849. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 



Wb regret to hear from Bome of the death 
of W. Henien, for to many years the joint 
editor, with Hommsen and De Bossi, of the 
Cfirpua Inacfipiwnum. 

M. Paix Yiollet has been elected a member 
of the Acad^mie des Inscniptions, in place of the 
late Clmeet Deejardins. 

Mb. Dabab Dastitb Peshotait Saitjana, 
the Pard priest of Bombay, has just issued 
through Mr. Henry Frowde, of Amen Oorner, 
the second and oondudinff volume of his 
English tnuislation of Dr. wTOei^er's CivilUa- 
tion of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times, 
This portion treats of the Old Iranian polity 
and toe age of the Avesta, including a transla- 
tion of Br. F. Spiegel's monoRraph on Iranian 
art, and a discussion, by Dr. E. W, West, with 
facsimile, of the Sasanian inscription of Naqsh-i 
Bustam. 

Thb last two numbers of the Berliner Phil- 
dofiKke Wochensckrifi contain an interesting 
Dotioe of Madvig by an old pupil, M. Qertz, 

Thb Be9ue Critique for February 7 contains a 
review of Bmgmann's Ghrundriss der vergleteh" 
enden Orammatik der Indogermanisehen 
Bpradken by M. Y. Henry, which condudes 

" On toitque M>n Orundriss, dhn &pr^nt dassique, 
marque une 6tape de la science du langage au 
m6tne titte que la Orammair$ de Bopp et le 
(kmpmSmn de Scbldoher. 8a place est marquee 
dans toutes les bibliotfadques de Uoguistes aupr^ 
da oes v^n^raUes mouumfots, qui oat droit k tous 
ilos n«peeto» mais ns r^ndent plus k nos 



Thb sane nnmber of the Revue Critique has a 
very severe criticism, by Prof. d*Arb(»s de 
JabainviHe, of the Supplement that Zimmer 
has reoently published to his Glosioe Hibemicae. 



MBS TINGS OF 80CIETIEB. 

AaCHAlOLOOICAL iNSTTTrTE — {Thut'sdajf, F$h, S.) 

Eael Psrct, president, iu the chair. — The lose 
ttiat the Insntute had sustained by the death of 
Mr. Tucker, Somerset Herald, and of Mr. W. £. 
Howlett^ WAS spoken of by the chairman. — Mr. A. 
Hartahome read a paper on '* Blythborough 
Church, Suffolk." Aftet a general notice of the 
lematkable change that has taken place in the 
oBce populous district of now sea • waated 
Duawleh, the evidences of the Boman occupation 
heve ware spoken ef . Coming to later times, 
Mr. nsffinhnrne t orche d upon the war in the 
mld(M pi the sevenih eeniury, betw^ei^ Penda, 
King of Herda, and Anna, King of the Blast 
Angies» in the couise of which Anna and his son 
Firminius were slain, as it is said, at Blyth- 
borongh. It was shown that there was a Saxon 
church here when the Great Record was drawn 
up. but that not a single fragment of it now 
esnted. Aftet speaking of the remains of the 
Augnsttnisn PrMy feunded here l^ the Abbot 
of it. Osfth's towBsds the end of the first quarter 
of the ifMith oeatary— renudas now ooverM with 
His visfaMS vampire ify-HKHae a| the tragical 
fljforit ^ the 4mdatk>n jtt Qiythbocough were 
fotelsdont- With regaird to ft&f pfl^ish church. 
SmUdI V the tdoiy, built between 1440 and 



1475, as is shown by bequests to it within this 
period, Mr. Hartshome dealt in detaU with the 
method of the construction of the walls, showing 
how the Blythborough builders adapted them- 
sdvee, and, to a certain extent, the character of 
their style, to the materials which lay ready to 
their hand— a practice which might be followed 
with advantage in our own time. The notioe of 
the admirable nroportions of the Interior of 
Blvthborongh Church led to some obser- 
vations upon the question of proportion, a 
difficult and obscure problem, apparently not 
very deeply considered at the present day. In 
treating of the ground -plan Mr. Hartshorne 
instituted a compttison between the perpendicular 
of West Saxony and that of East Anglia ; and, 
after reminding his hearers that Prof. WiUis 
showed the Insntute long ago, at Gloucester, that 
there is the cradle of this great English style, 
he expressed a hope that some day another, equally 
ludd and gifted, would start from Gloucester and 
track Perpendicular in all its rapid movements 
and ramifications, and show how gradually its 
wondeiful carpentry and vaulting grew, and 
would follow its progress more particuUrly in the 
western and eastern counties, and see it die away 
at last in the Midlands, choked in an Elizabethan 
house by an alien renaistanet. The influence of 
painted glass on Perpendicular tracery was 
touched upon, and somethiug said, not altogeth^ 
oomplimentaiy, about the material strangdy 
called ''cathedral glass." The prindpal feature 
of the diurch was shown to be the painted roof, 
running in an unbroken length from tower to east 
wall. The motif of this harmonious production 
was explained, and illustrated by coital drawings 
by Mr. G. E. Fox. The screen, stalls, and other 
wooden fittings were described, as well as the 
tombs and indents of the brasses. An endeayour 
was made to show what the pavement originally 
consisted of ; and the paper conduded with notices 
of two rare relics preserved in the church tower, 
namdy, a wooden Jack-o' -the- clock and a great 
fire -hook, to which horses were harnessed and 
the wooden houses of the district pulled down 
during conflagrations. The paper was illastrated 
with some large drawings of objects specially 
spoken ef, and a plan of the church. 

Cambxidob Antiquabiak Socibtt.— (ifosiay, 
Feb. 7.) 

Tna Rev. G. F. Browne, president, in the chair.— 
BCr. Browne showed outline rubbings, of the 

fi>rtion of a shaft of a cross in the churchyard at 
Of sham. On one side is the representation of the 
front of a building with ffable-roof and apparently 
l^e tall crosses rising nom the eaves and apex. 
There is no other representation of a building on 
any known sculptured stone in England. I^ere 
are tliree windows in the upper part, of Roman- 
esque form, each with the head and neck of a man 
or woman. On each side of the tall round-headed 
doonray are two openings, one above the other, 
shaped like the windows ; Mr. Browne beliefed he 
could detect the symbols of the evangelists in 
theee. The doorway is occupied by a figure 
swathed in what may be grave-dothes, the whde 
greatly resembling the Bailing of Lazarus at 
Kavenna. The graves out in the solid rock at 
Heysham are well known. Mr. Browne detected 
the presence of interlacing work covering the 
smoothed edge of the rock next the sea, and ex- 
hited a portion of the pattern traced out. On one 
side of ttie shaft at Halton is a pand with a smith 
at work, seated o^ a chair, hammering a pair of 
pincers. Bdow him is the bust of a man head 
downwards ; above him is a headless man, the 
head lying at his feet, and a ring iuterlaoing with 
a figure-of-eight taking the place of the h^d on 
his shoulders; a sword, another pair of pincers, 
another hammer, an anvU, two bellows, and per- 
haps a representation of flames, complete the 
scene. Mr. Browne suggested that tiiese details 
suit the saga of Vdlund (Weylaud Smith)— the 
seated podtion beoause Vdlund was ham- 
strung (*'he sat and never dept, and his 
hammer plied'*); the ring and flgure-of- eight 
and the two slaughtered men, because Yolund 
tempted the king's two sons to come within his 
reach by showing them a ring and necklaces, 
when he cut thdr beads off and hid the bodies 
unier the prison- midaen. Others of the Halton 



panels present Cilrioils problems. On the end of 
one arm <^ the magnifioent fragment of the head 
of a cross at Win wick there is a naked man, hdd 
feet upwards by two men with a saw. On the 
other end a man in a long smock-frock or vest- 
ment, carrying what look like two buckets ; in one 
comer is a crown, or a building with an orifice in 
the side, and on dther dde of the man is a cross ; 
below each bucket is a triquetra. Winwick was 
the home of King Oswald, and it and Oswestry 
claim to be the place where Oswdd was killed and 
dismembered by his pagan enemy Penda ; after 
Oswald's death a well sprang up where his body 
had lain. On the string-course of the church at 
Winwick (St Oswald's) to an inscription renewed 
early in the sixteenth century, of which the first 
line is 

** Hie locus, Oswdde, quondam placuit tibi valde." 

Mr. Browne suggested that the one scene was the 
dismemberment of the king, the other water being 
carried from his well (the building iu the comer) 
to the vlLlage three-quarters of a mile off, a cross 
being shown at each quarter of a mile between the 
two. In his book on church bells, Mr. EUacombe 
has suggested that the *' buckets " are hand-bells, 
such as early saints carried with them ; that in 
the right hand is more like this than the one in 
the left, which looks as if it were wrapped round 
with hay-bands, or formed of flat wooden hoops. 

BoczBTT OF Amwquabibs.— (rai*r«*iy, Feb, 10,) 
HoK. H. A. Dillon in the chair.— Mr. G. Payne 
gave an account of a Roman leaden c<^nn, 
with skdeton endoeed, recently discovered at 
Plumstead, which the vicar had Insisted on burying 
in the churchyard, not only the skeleton but the 
coffln also. Mr. Payne also exhibited a photograph 
of a carred panel from the front of a house at 
Halesworth, Suffolk. The carvings consisted of a 
eightblank shield supported by two heraldic lions: a 
griflla standing over a man, a hare (?) with a bottle, 
perhaps in the character of a doctor; another 
figure with a basket, and a cat. The date is 
supposed to be about 1500. A drawing of a 
cast-iron vessd lately found in a smithy near 
Bosthall was also exhibited, ornamented with 
classical figures of the last century.— Mr. A. G. 
Hill exhibited some German apostJe spoons of the 
sixteenth century.— Mr. W. fl. St. John Hope 
continued his account of the eeals of English 
bishops, treating espedally of the counterseals and 
Secrete, which are often interchanged. Among 
them are found spedmens of antiqae gems, 
ilgares of bishops and saints, and heraldry. 

Nbw Shakspbrb Socibtt.— (Ffwfeiy, Feb, 11.) 

Tub Bev. W. A. Harrison in the chair.— Miss 
Grace Latham read a paper on '* Volumnia," the 
keynote being found in the words, *' He did it to 
please his mother." The characters of Ooriolanus 
and his mother were so dosely connected that 
neither could be studied apart from the other. 
The titU'rdU was based on a passage in FlutareKi 
Lives : ** Oaius Martius bdng left an orphan by 
his father, was brought up under his mother, a 
widow This man also is a good proofe to con- 
firm some men's opinions that a rare aad exodlent 
wit untaught doth bring forth mauy good and evil 

things together for lacke of education he was 

so choleric and impatient that he would yield to 
no living creature ; which made him churlish, un- 
dfili. and altogether unfit for any man's conversa- 
tion.'' Yoiumnia had been taught sdf-control by 
her position as a woman, so that she dominated 
and even made useful her hot temper; while 
her son was carried away by his impulses, 
and became their slave» because, absodied in train- 
ing him up as a warrior, and, fearing to break his 
spirit, his mother had neglected to inculcate the 
duty of self- discipline. This was worked out iu 
her first scene, where she exulted over the sense* 
less rage of her grandson when he fell while pur- 
suing a butterfiy. The strong and enthusiastic 
Volumnia found a good dramatic contrast in the 
gentle but perdstent Yirgllia. The scene of 
remonetrance in the third act, where Ooriolanus 
was persuaded to'* return to the tribunes," showed 
Volomnia's poyer orer him, her tact, and method 
of attaclE; and was intended to prepare us for her 
triumph over him in act v., when, by persuading 
him to abandon the siege of Rome, she virtually 
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deroted him to deith to seoaze the safety of her 
country.— In the diBcosrion which followed, the 
chairman thought that the characteriBation of 
the two women had been meet happily brought 
out.— Dr. FumiTall wished that we could know 
the names of any contemporary Englishwomen 
who might hare supplied this type. He noted 
that while Yolumnia was a typical Roman woman, 
Ooriolanus was not the typical Boman man. — Mr. 
W. Poel, speaking on the acting properties of the 
play, thought it belonged to a period when 
ohakspere thought less of these than of the literary 
properties. We saw this in the elocution of the 
first prose scene, compared with, for instanee, the 
first prose scene in the ''Merchant of Venioe.**— 
Miss Phipson thought that too much credit was 
giTMi to Yolumnia. Her "patriotism" was a 
mere loTe of power. She was a type of intense 
selfishness, therein resembling Oonstance; and 
her son's glory was only regarded as so mudi 
honour and glory to herself. 

Edinburoh Mathbicatioal Sooibtt. — {FridiMf 
Feb. IL) 

Ma. Grorob Thom, president, in the chair.— Mr. 
W. J. Micdonald gave a proof of a geometrical 
theorem ; Mr. A. T. Fraser submitted a paper on 
Tortices, by Mr. Oharles Ohree ; Mr. B. £. AUar- 
dice communicated a note on a theorem in algebra, 
by Mr. John L. Mackenzie ; Mr. (George A. Gibson 
called attention to a point in tiie history of definite 
integrals; and Mr. John S. Mackay gaye a few 
trigonometrical notes. 



FINE ART. 



THE ROTAL T0RK8BIRB JUBILEE EZHIBTnOX, SALTATRE. 
BRADP0RD..-^11 work* of art (irtUt'a i«etlon) latWM!«d for th* abor* 

'•ek endlnir on the 
J.MorUnMr-ttraH, 

.„ , „ J Um S6ih Mareh. 

No work* win bo roeohrod aftor tho datoo abore nMntloaed. All works 
mut be dellTored (Voe. and pletareo mvet bo wUhoat oaaen Farther Infbr- 
matlon mo be obulned of Mr. Edward V. Bavte, SBparlnteudea', Floe Art 
SccUoo, 9 •Italre, near Bradford. 



BUAur\Jwuf^—AU woriu oi an jenief ■wcwoo; iw ie nwoB ii 
Bxblblrion moet bo drlivOTod at Baltairo dnrlnf tho week e 
Mb April, or to the duly appointed •mcA^ W. A. Smith, SO.Mor 
RoKODti^treet, London, W.. dorfsf the week endinf on the 



GREAT BALE of PI0TUBB8, at redooed prioeo (BnffraTtnga,ChroiBOff, 
and Oleoffraphe). haodcomolj framed. BTonrono aboat to pnrohaao plotnreo 
•hooIdpayarUlt. ▼errraltablo for woddhaff ^ • — ■ 
Gbo. Rbbs, lift. Strand, near Watorloo-brldco. 



WhUtUr't Etchings: a Study and a Catalogue. 
By Frederick Wedmore. (Thibaudeau.) 

Thb Whistler collectors of the present and 
the future will owe a debt of gratitude to l£r. 
Wedmore. They will owe one also to Mr. 
Thibaudeau, as Mr. Wedmore is careful to in- 
form us. He seems to have descended — a 
deui ex maehitM — at the moment when Mr. 
Wedmore's zeal was fainting, and adminis- 
tered water of Pactolus with singular effect. 
On one other occasion, at least, Mr. Thibau- 
deau has himself appeared in the character of 
cataloguer, and acquitted hi mself with credit ; 
and he was, therefore, able to sympathise with 
the labour, to a great extent thankless, in- 
Tolved in the task of an exhaustive description 
of an artist's csuvre. The conciseness and 
accuracy required to note down each etching, 
and each state of it, in the case of such capri- 
cious masters of the needle as Legros and 
Whistler, tax severely the patience of a 
writer ; and such self-denying labours too often 
pass without due recognition. We are glad 
to see that Mr. Wedmore is not yet weary of 
such well-doing, and trust that it is a sign 
that he sees no reason to regret the care and 
time he once bestowed upon M6ryon. 

Nevertheless, and we are glad of it, his 
neck is scarcely yet broken to tiie yoke of the 
chronicler. Here and there we find traces 
that he is a little impatient of the restraint 
required for the thoroughly trained describer. 
He hazards suppositions which are scarcely 
regular, and expresses opinions which he 
should sternly suppress. He even (in notes 
only, we must allow) ventures on anecdote, 



nay on jest — ^licenses severely to be repre- 
hended. What right has he, for instance, to 
hint, with regard to the '' Early Portrait of 
Whistler " (No. 1 in the catalogue), '* that 
Whistler was Whistler's first model " ; or that 
the artist altered the nose of the woman ''Read- 
ing in Bed" in order to destroy a likeness 
otherwise apparent ? The expression of opinion 
that the nursemaid in the '' Nursemaid and 
Child " (No. 34) is " somehow a pleasanter 
young woman'' in her ''second state," is 
scarcely consistent with a severe attention 
to his duties as an impersonal and emotionless 
describer ; and what interest will posterity 
take in the fact that Mr. Thibaudeau is of 
opinion that the box of "Finette" (No. 54) 
" contains hittets dauxJ* We are sovy to add 
that we have not nearly exhausted the list of 
Mr. Wedmore's deviations from the narrow 
path of duty; but as these are the gravest 
delinquencies we can £nd, and as the book is 
decidedly more cheerful for their presence, we 
trust that others will pardon them as fully 
and freely as we do. 

As for the accuracy of Mr. Wedmore's 
catalogue, which is really the great point, we 
have nothing to say, except that it has stood 
such tests as we have been able to apply. We 
believe that it may, with due allowance for 
necessary human error, be taken for granted. 
We know that by all except Mr. Whistler 
himself, and one or two devoted collectors 
like Mr. Avery, it must be. What a task 
would lie before the critic who endeavoured 
to go over the whole ground with Mr. 
Wedmore may be judged from the following 
extract from his preface with regard to Mr. 
Whistler's etchings : 

"It is not easy to get them, or, rather, 
there are some which it is easy, some which it 
is difficult, some which it is impossible to have. 
Certain of the ooppers are known to have been 
destroyed; others, which one cannot id ways 
particularise, are in all probability destroyed, 
have been subjected to the chances of many 
years, and likewise to that severity of judgment 
which the artist prides himself on exercising. 
Then, again, there are dry points, none of them 
very robust, some of them so ddicate, so 
evanescent, that the plate— should it exist — 
would prove to be worth nothing. It has 
yielded half-a-dozen impressions, and they have 
gone far towards exhausting it," 

In order to compile this catalogue Mr. 
Wedmore has had to search many collections 
both in England and America; and though 
the list now contains 2 14 numbers, some of 
which escaped the notice of Mr. Thomas in 
1874, it is possibly yet incomplete. The true 
trial of Mr. Wedmore's book can only be 
made by time and the experience of collectors. 
There is moreover no inality about it. So long 
as Mr. Whistler continues to produce etchings, 
which we hope will be for many years, the 
" Catalogue " may be said to be " under 
revision." 

In the too short " study " of Mr. Whistler's 
etchings, which Mr. Wedmore has prefixed to 
his catalogue, he shows that he appreciates 
their peculiar properties, and that he has 
learnt to look at them from the right point of 
view — namely, that of the artist himseU, or as 
near to it as can be expected of anyone except 
Mr. WhisUer. He rightly insists on the 
deliberate and consistent manner in which the 
artist has cut himself adrift from associations 
of literature and history, from commonplace 



sentiment, from conventional methods, and 
has made his work the unique expreosioa of a 
unique personality. Skill apart — and at least 
in etching no one will deny that it is ezo^ 
tional — Mr. Whistler's art is the man, with 
all his gifts and all his defects, and it is just 
because it is so that it is of permanent — 
no one can say how permanent — ^interest. 
Strange as the opinion may appear to those 
who look upon Mr. Whistler as only an 
artistic jester— one constant quality in his 
work is sincerity and another is simpUeity; 
and these qualities give long life to works of 
art. The use of Mr. Wedbnore's catalogue 
will not be confined to the present generation. 

COSKO MOVXHOUSB. 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

FIRST BEPOBT OF M. NAVILLE (SEASON 1887). 

[The following report has been received from 
M. Naville, giving the results of his first week*t 
tour in the district of Goshen. — Amelia B. 
Edwards, Hon. Sec., Egypt Exploration 
Fund.] 

Cairo: Jan.ai,]8Br. 

According to the programme set fortii at the 
general meeting of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund I have begun with that part of the 
country which I consider as being properiy the 
land of Goshen, namely, the district east of 
Zagazig, between Tell^l-Eebir and Belbeis. 
My first visit was to the village of Saft-el- 
Henneh, where two years ago I excavated tiie 
site of Phacusa, the ancient capital of the 
Arabian Nome. Subscribers to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund will be pleased to learnthat 
the large blocks which I unearthed there two 
years ago, and which belonged to the monolithic 
shrine of Nectanebo, have, with the exception 
of two, been removed to the Museum of Boolak. 
The shrine has been restored as far as possible, 
and is now the first monument seen at the 
entrance of the museum. I dedred to know 
what had become of the two other blocks, the 
inscriptions of which will be published in my 
forthcoming Memoir, but which have not been 
brought to the museum. One is still buried at 
the spot where I excavated ; but the ground 
has since then been levelled, and is now a field 
of beans. The other, which I had hauled out 
of the canal, has most lil^y fallen again into 
the water. This is to be regretted, beoanae it 
formed part of the top of the monument and 
showed its ori|;inal height. At this plaoe, the 
son of the sheikh gave me a fragment of stone, 
of which there is just enough left to make one 
regret the loss of the rest. It is the wairt of a 
statue of black granite, which must have been 
about one foot four inches in height. One of 
the hands is left'; and there remains part of two 
lines of hieroglyphs on the back, in one of 
which it is said that this personage was 
"prophet in the House of tk^ Sycamore" 
(Phacusa), while the other line stotes that he 
had something to do with 'Hhe house of the 
lord of Am '^ (Nebesheh). The remains of 
the walls of the temple of Nectanebo, ^R^oh I 
uncovered in 1885, are now entirdy hidden. 

From Zagamg I visited a certain number of 
Tells which are indicated on the maps. TeU- 
el-6arush. Tell Baneh, Sheikh Ambo, and Tell 
Abu Tarten. These are 8^ sites of ancient 
villages, but no enclosures or traoes of monu- 
ments of any importance are visible. A nlace 
of great interest, of which I paitioiuacly 
desire to ascertain the old name, is Belbets. 
It is built on a very high Eom [" Eom " and 
"Tell*' are equivalent terms, signifyinn^ ck 
mound], which extends to a ocmoderable 
distance beyond the city in the direction of the 
sand. The inhabitants are evervwhefe dieging 
for s^Hjikh in the dty itself, and it seemedSkdly 
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that there xnight be some old Eg^tian remains. I 
•pent one day there htmting up mscriptions, and 
I loimd that there had be^ at BeLbcos a temple 
buflt hy Nekhthorheb (Nectanebo I.)> and 
that it was dedioated to <*The great Sekhet 
who resides at Bast." No other royal name 
oocors except once that of Bamses II. Thas 
Belbeis, like Salt and like Bubastis, was con- 
sidered as one of the abodes of Sekhet, or Bast. 
This confirms the opinion of Bmgsoh, who con- 
siders that Belbeis is mentioned in the Harris 
Papynis, nnder the name of Baiies (Bailos)» 
where it is said that there wasa temple of BasL 
I will endeavour to secure a few of the in- 
scribed fragments which I saw in yarious 
houses of me modem village, and especially 
some pieces of a black sranite slab, whida 
must beiyebeenpart of auirine. On each of 
these fragments there are only a few hiero- 
glyph; out this is all that remains of the 
monuments of Belbeis. 

In my forthcoming Memoir I refer to the 
traditions which connect Belbeis with the land 
of Goshen. In fact, in all this part of the 
country there are names mentioning the 
Israelites. At Saf t there is the Well of Moses ; 
and near Belbeis, in the desert, is a large Tell 
not indicated on the maps, which is callea Tell- 
el-Yahoudieh [i.e., <* The Mound of the Jewess"], 
and which is quite differoit from the Tell of 
like name near Schibin-el-Kanatir. It is 
an eztensiye Boman settlement, just opposite 
the yiUage of Bhetah. The highest part, which 
is at least sixty or seyenty feet above the 
desert, covers an area of perhaps five acres, 
and from there the city sloped down to the 
desert. Nothing but Boman pottery is seen 
there^ and brick walls of houses. The place 
will have to be revisited when the ii^biabitants 
are digging for sehakh, which at present is not 
the case. As soon as the work is interrupted, 
the desert sand reburies everything. 

I made a careful inspection of the celebrated 
TeU - el - Yahoudi^, situate near Sdulnn - el - 
Kanatir. I am sorry to say that nothing 
remains of the interestiog edifice of Bamses 
in., from which so many enamelled tiles 
and other fragments have foimd their way 
to tiie museums of Europe. Although the 
place has been worked for sebakh for many 
years, I am of opinion that the site 
demands more thorough excavation, con- 
sidering its importance and extent. The 
necropolis might pohaps be found. An in- 
terestmg question has just be^ raised as to Tell- 
el-Yahoudieh by the long-expected publication 
which Emil Brugsch Bey has made of a stone 
found there belonging to an American gentle- 
man, and which gives a plan of the temple of 
HeUopolis. It is a fact that in all the inscrip- 
tions discovered in the edifice of Bamses 
lEL, the only name mentioned was ** On." 
The question, therefore, which Brugsch Bey 
asks with great caution is whether ''On" 
(Heliopolis) is not to be looked for at Tell-el- 
Yahoiulieh, while the older site near Matarieh 
may have been abandoned after the Hyksos 
period. This very important point could only 
be settled by further excavations, as would 
also be the most probable fact that it was the 
** Onia " given by Ptolemy Philometor to the 
Jews. I dare not express an opinion on the 
question raised by Brugsch Bey. I may, 
however, mention, that on a granite group of 
Bamses II. and Ba, which is lying in the ruins, 
I read these words — '* Thou ari prospering like 
Tom in the Great Hall ; thou art crowned like Ba 
in the high place of Tarn." Both these names, 
especially the first, which is the hall of the 
promng of wcrde, belong to On, as we know 
from numerous texts. While rambling over 
the Tell I discovered a square granite stone, 
wfaksfa must have been used as a pedestal for a 
statue or a small shiine. I deai^ the sides, 
sod there found thrice repeated the x^uue of a 



king hitherto unknown. It is a strange 
sounding name. His first cartoudie reacu, 
"XJsermaBaSotepenAmen"; and his name, 
" Thot upet si Bast mi Amen." I do not believe 
this cartouche has ever been seen before. Judging 
from his coronation name, which is identic^ 
with that of Takeloth II., Sheshonk III., and 
Pimai, I should say that he belonged to the 
Bubastite dynasty, or that he was one of the 
petty princes who reigmed in the Ddta at the 
time of the conquest of Piankhi or Esarhaddon. 

It would certainly be interesting to thoroughly 
excavate Tell-el-Yahoudieh before everything 
which it may yet contain shall have been 
destroyed or pillaged by the fellaheen. 

Edotjakd Navillb. 

[The stone to which M. Naville refers, and 
which is the subject of an interesting s^ide 
by Emil Brugsch Bey entitled <* On et Onion," 
published in the latest livraison of the lUcueU 
dea Travaux, was purchased in 1875 by Com- 
mander Gorringe, the American naval officer 
entrusted with the removal of the second 
Alexandrian obelisk, now erected in the Central 
Park, New York. Brugsch Bey had hitiierto re- 
frained from publishing any account of this relic, 
on the ground that it was private property ; but 
it has, m fact, been at the dispo^ of sdiolars 
for the last four ^ears, Conmiander Ghorriuffe 
having published it with a plan, front and siae 
views, and all the inscriptions in extenao, in his 
superb volume entitled E^ptian OMuika^ 1882. 
I reviewed this book in No. 539 of The 
AOADSHT (September 2, 1882), and. I then 
ventured an opinion that the stone in question, 
which is undoubtedly fashioned in the form 
partly of a model and partly of a nound plan, 
IS neither more nor less tlum a libation-table. 
When M. Naville sees the photo-Uthographed 
plates of this object in Commander Gt)rringe*8 
book, I think he will agree with me that it 
stops short precisely where the plan of the 
actual temple would begin. — ^A. B. E.] 



CORREaPONDEHlCE. 

THE 00L0SST7S OF RAMBSES II. 

Hotel d' ADglaterre, Cairo : Feb. 7, 1S87. 

It may interest readers of the Aoademt to 
know that on Friday last Major Bagnold and 
a party of the Boyal Engineers began the 
lifting up of the great statue of Bameses II., 
which has lain for centuries on its face in the 
deep ditch that its own weight has tended 
to make for it among the palms of Mitrahine, 
the modem site of the old Memphis. 

The vast colossus of the king is of fine 
grained limestone, about 38 ft. high. The 
monoUth looks as if it had been bmltinto a 
propylon or gate- wall, and then sculptured in 
situ. It was discovered by Caviglia and Scdt 
in 1820. It lies face downwards, almost due 
east and west, with head towards Sakkara. It 
was erected by the king as a thank-ofiforing for 
escape &om a treacherous death by burning at 
Pelusium. In Strabo's time it stood alone in 
the anterior court of the great temple of Ptah 
at Memphis, the said court at that time being 
used for bull-fights. The head wears the 
" pshent " with the Uraeus snake. An artificial 
beard is attached to the chin. On the breast 
is a pouch, prototype of those worn by Jewish 
priests. Ill the centre is the kio g*s name, ' ' God 
of the Sun, mighty in truth, approved by the 
Sun." 

The interest of the fallen Bameses, now so 
soon to be raised to his feet, is this — that his 
features, which have never been fairly seen 
full face, will now be visible, and we shall be 
able to compare them with the features of the 
mummy unwrapped and visible in the Bulak 
Museum. The face, as seen partially, is strong^ly 
Semitic We have to thuik wise authorities 
in occopation of Egypt fortius attempt to place 



the king up in his own city and among the 
remnants of his own people, at the dty of 
Mennefer, the haven of the good. 

H. D. Bawkslet. 
P.S.— As I go to posty I hear that the statue 
is to be partially raised, and then inspected. 
If the authorities approve, it will then be raised 
entirely — somewhere in situ. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Some of the personal friends of the late Ban- 
dolph Caldecott, who died in America just a 
year ago, wish to see erected in London an 
enduring monument of his worth. A committ ee 
has been formed, of which the chairman is Sir 
Frederick Leighton ; and the hon. secretary is 
Mr. T. Armstrong, of the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington. It is proposed 
to place a mural tablet, designed by Mr. Alfred 
GHlbert, with an appropriate inscription, in the 
crypt of St Paul's, beside the monument to 
George Cruikshank. 

At a meeting of the Boyal Institute of 
British Architects, held last Tuesday, it was 
announced that the council propose to submit 
the name of Mr. Ewan Chnstian as the 
recipient of the gold medal annually given by 
the Queen for the promotion of the art of 
architecture. 

A oenbral meeting of the Hellenic Society 
will be held at 22, Albemarle Street on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 24, at 5 p.m. The following papers 
will be read, " A Vase illustrating an Athenian 
Legend," by Mr. A. S. Murray; and "The 
Homeric Talent," by Prof. W. Bidgeway. 

Mb. Henry Gray, the well-known anti- 
quarian bookseller at Manchester, who has 
recentiy moved his central establishment to 
Leicester Square, London, has now on view 
there the library of the late Llewellynn Jewitt, 
which is especially rich in books dealing with 
ceramics, coins, and archaeology in general. 
Mr. Jewitt's fine collection of pottery will shortly 
be sold at Christie's. 

It is announced that the Okeek government 
have granted permission to the French School 
at Athens to undertake excavations on the site 
of Delphi, on the same conditions that rega- 
lated the German excavations at Olympia. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Alexandre Bertrand exhibited 
a collection of Frankiah jewellery, recentiy 
found in a Meroringian cemetery near Jarnac, 
in the Charente. This is the first case in which 
objects of this character and date have been 
found in the region between the Loire and the. 
Ghironne ; hitherto they have been confined to 
the north-east of Ghiul. M. Deloche was of 
opinion that the jewels might possibly have been 
brouffht into Aquitania by the companions of 
CharksMarteL 



THE STAGE. 

" THE ROAD TO RUIN.*' 

Mr. Edward Cohpton concluded his very 
successful six months* tenancy of the Strand 
Theatre with a benefit performance of Hol- 
croft's ** Bead to Buin,'* a quaint and fairly 
popular old-fashioned piece, wiiich was selected, 
we doubt not, by no means with the notion 
that it rivalled or approached the plays of the 
masters— Sheridan and Goldsmith — in charac- 
terisation or in literary art, but with the justi- 
fied assurance that it would prove entertaining, 
and that it would afford parts very happily adap- 
ted to Mr. Compton*s and Miss Virginia Bate- 
man's skilL The faotis, the " Bead to Buin '* is 
a bustling, active, somewhat noisy comedy; and, 
while its dialogue is often pointed and telling, 
its incidents border, now and then^ on those of 
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tlie extremely farcioal oomedy just now in 
togue. We do not ourselTes oonrider that it 
has any very serions inUffest— that its itory 
holds ns by any tight grip, or that its charac- 
ters have much of fresiuQess or of charm. 
Still, it is ingeniously constructed. Its hero 
is, at all eyents, sympathetic, or becomes so in 
the hands of Mr. Uompton or Mr. Charles 
Warner; and its heroine is a hoyden of an 
entertaining type, the quickly varying phases of 
whose temperament — tne changes of what the 
young lady would no doubt be pleased to call 
her mind~oan be rendered bv Miss Virginia 
Bateman with a dexterity and skill quite in 
excess of thoSe exhibited by Miss Amy Fawsitt, 
the last important representative of the charac- 
ter in London. But Miss Fawsitt— sympathetic 
and interesting in several parts — ^was con- 
fessedly iU-iitted with the part of this particu- 
lar hoyden. Her impulse, somehow, did not 
help her much in the matter ; and she had no 
approaqh to Miss Virginia Bateman's art. 
which has first been excellently studied, and 
then excellently concealed. From what we 
have said it will be clear that the acting of Mr. 
Oompton and of his wife made the chief 
interest of the recent performance. Yet Mr. 
Compton himself was not really the gainer, we 
think, by undertaking and accomplishing as he 
did the singidar tour de force of doubling the 
parts of young Domton and Charles Goldfinch. 
Of course he was superficially the gainer, for 
it enabled him to show in the same evening his 
aptitndes both for that which is distinctly 
**high,*' and for that which must be called 
either «* eccentric" or "low," comedy. But 
however well an actor may disguise mmself , 
and however versatile may be his powers of 
impersonation, something of his own individu- 
ality will perforce peep through, reminding us, 
by however so little, of that which we know 
from the playbill to be the fact — that the two 
characters are played by one and the same 
actor. Now, even the momentary recognition 
of this has a subtle influence injurious to one^s 
sense of the reality of the acted story. Such 
an accomplishment as Mr. Compton displayed 
is unquestionably popular ; but it should be, 
and we believe it is, reserved for an occasional 
effort. ** The play*s the thing," and the evi- 
dence of this accomplishment is not often an 
assistance to the play. We did not think the 
members of Mr. Compton's. company found 
quite such forttmate employment in ** TheBoad 
to Buin '' as in the greater comedies which are 
so much richer in true character. But Misfi 
Aicken— as an exception — played with more 
than her wonted authority as the Widow 
Warren; though, indeed, the peculiar pun- 
gency and suggestiveness of Miss Larkin — who 
played it last, prouiinently, in London — was 
wanting to her. That excellent young char- 
acter actor, Mr. Paxton, was effective in ap- 
pearance as Mr. Bulky ; ncr was the representa- 
tive of Mr. Silky untrue to the main features 
of his part His part, it will be remembered, 
bears with it, like that of Goldfinch, a popular 
catchword. This generally secures the appiaus* 
of the groimdlings, but it is contrary to the 
spirit of the hieher art. It belongs to comedies 
of the •* Paul Pry " order : by no means to tht 
greater literary work of the period. We hope 
we may shortly see Mr. and Mrs. Compton and 
their well-organised troupe again in occupation 
of a good London playhouse. 



STAGE NOTES. 
We hear that the ** Dramatic Students " are 
actively rehearsing H^wood's **A Woman 
killed with Kindness,'' and that their next 
appearance in public will be for the perform- 
ance of this play. 

**8uB Stoops to Conquer" has been pro- 
duced at the Op^ra Comique, as the first 



venture of Miss Kate Vaughan's oomedy com- 
pany in London. Miss Vaughaa is Lydia 
Languish, and Mr. Lionel Brougfa is Tony 
Lompkin. The former is at least a lady-Hke, 
the mtter, a highly oolonred, performance. 
Mr. Fernandez and Mr. Forbes Robertson are 
included in the cast Before the play gives 
place to a revival of ''The Rivals" by the 
same company, let us quote what Boswell said 
to Gk>ldsmith in a letter written to congratulate 
Mm on the suoeess of the play. Mr. Crawford 
Pocock, the possessor of the MS. letter, sends 
ns the quotation, which will be of x>articnlar 
interest at the present time. "Dear sir," 
writes Boswell, ** I sincerely wish you joy on 
the great success of your comedy, ' She Stoops 
to Conquer.' The English nation was just 
falling into a lethargy. Their blood was 
thickened, and their minds creamed and 
mantled like a standing pool ; and no wonder, 
when their comedies, which should enliven 
them like sparkling diampagne, were become 
mere syrup of poppies, gentle, soponfick 
draughts. Had there been no interruption to 
this, our audiences must have gone to the 
theatres with their nightcaps. ... I am 
happy to hear that you have invoked the spirit 
of mirth which has so long lain dormant, and 
revived natural humour and healthy laughter. 
It gives me pleasure that our friend Oarrick 
has written the prologue Ibr you. It is at 
least lending you a postilion, since you have 
not his coach ; and I think it is a very good 
one, admirably adapted both to the subject 
and the autiior of the oomedy." And, with a 
further compliment, Mr. Boswell signs him- 
self '* ever with great regard,*' the ''affec- 
tionate humble servant " of the author in 
vogue. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

IjAST Friday week Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
commenced a series of vocal recitals at Prince's 
Hall . The progranmies of the four concerts con- 
tain a number of interesting songs and duets some 
of which are seldom heard here. Mr. Henschel 
is an eclectic, and we find composers of various 
nationalities represented in his scheme. Schu- 
bett, the most famous and the most prolific of 
song- writers, naturally claims a large share of 
attention ; and there are no less than elev^i of 
bis songs, and these by no means ha<^eyed 
ones. Six songs, too, by Brahms, remind one of 
a master who has not been sufficiently honoured 
in this country. We shall not go through the 
entire list of composers ; but while praising 
generally the choice of names and pieces, we 
may remark that Mr. Henschel has done but 
scant justice to English musicians, a setting of 
an Irish lollaby by Mr. 0. V. Stanford being 
die only notice taken of them in the four pro- 
granmies. And again* we cannot but think 
that one or two short piano solos at each con- 
cert would afford a welcome relief; singing, 
just as pianoforte playing, is apt to become 
somewhat monotonous, if given in large quan- 
tites. The first recital was well attended, and the 
excellent singing of the two artists fully appre- 
ciated. Mr. Henschel accompanies everything 
himself, and it is impossible to speak tc^ 
highly of his delicate and finished playing. 

The Crystal Palaoe ooncorts were resumed 
last Saturday. Dr. Mackenzie conducted his 
own cantata, '<The Story of Sayid." The per- 
formance, on the whole, was a very good one, 
and at the close the composer was much 
applauded. Miss Annie Mairiott deserves 
praise for her artistic rendering of the soprano 
music. Mr. Barton M'Chickin was not in flood 
form at the commencement, but improved as 
he went on. Ihe rest of tbe solo musio was 
interpreted by Messrs. Watkin lAills and 



Vattglwa Bdwards. The Norello 
appeared to advantage, the final ehorai 
eApeoially well worked np. l%e oratata w«t 
followed by Dr. Stanford's choral ballad* " The 
Bevenge.'' This, too, was well perfcnmed, and 
the composer was greeted with an armJtkm 
at the close. 

At the Twelfth Symphony Concert last Tues- 
day evening the programme imdiided tbe 
*' Broica ** Symphony, but all the rest was 
Wagner. This was, of oonrse, to commemorale 
the fourth anniversary of the matter's death. 
Wagner died on Febmary 13, 1883. The 
selections were in every way wor^y of ihe 
oocanon. The symphony went exceedingly 
well. There was, perhaps, a certain want al 
dignity and expression about the openinff move- 
ment ; but the Funeral Mardi left but Utile to 
desire. Mr. Henschel gave an exoellent ren- 
dering of the Prelude and Finale of " Tristan 
\md Isolde." He had the orchestra m^ under 
control, and made every point. It waa inter- 
esting to hear Mr. Santiey in Pogner's Address 
from "Die Meistersinger," and in Wotan's 
Farewell to Bmnnhilde. His singing was 
admiraUe; but, wi^ one or two notable 
exceptions, there was a want of dramatio 
power about his interpretation. For one thing, 
he kept his eyes too uedly on his mnoio all the 
time. He was greatly applauded. ^Rie orches- 
tral playing in the latter piece was not as good 
as it ought to have becm. The programme 
included <<Traume," a Study for Oroheitra 
to ** Tristan und Isolde." This turned oot to 
be an arrangement of tiie piece pnbUahed as a 
song, the voice part being played by a portmn 
of the first violins. It was diffioalt to make 
out from the remarks in the programme-book 
how far Wi^er was responsible for its 
presentation in this form. It is very short, 
and just serves to remind one of tiie wonderful 
love-duet in Hie mumo-drama. The ooneert 
closed with the Hnldiguncs Marsoh. T%be hall 
was well filled; it was, m faot» the laiysst 
audience of the series hitherto. 

Herr Sohonberger gave his second piandorte 
recital last Wednesday afternoon at St. James's 
Hall. He oonmoLenoed with Schubert's Sonata 
in A minor (Op. 42). There was mooh to 
admire in his interpretation, though we found 
his rendering of the opening movement too 
matter-of-fact. In the Scherzo^ too, an ontkhr 
passage interfered with an otherwise good 
performance. The pianist next played three of 
Schumann's ** Fantasiestuoke '* : the Ofi^len mm 
too heavy, the Warum cold, but the last Ende 
uom Liede was given with considerable effisci. 
In Mendelssohn's ** Variations Serieuses " he 
had a fine opportunity of displaying his exoel- 
lent techmquA ;| but some of the numbers were 
hurried, andfothers given in a sensational 
rather than serious manner. In Chopin's mmiic 
Herr Sohonberger might be suooeseful : hut his 
good intentions on Wednesday were to tomo 
extent spoilt by a jerky manner, a good 
many wrong notes, and more than one sl^ of 
memory. The programme induded Brahma's 
:jcherzo. Op. 4, and pieces by modem oompoeers. 
There was a good attendanoe, and tiie pianist 
was much applauded during the altornoon. If 
Herr Sohonberger will not imitate Bubinstetn*s 
weak points, it will be greatiy to his advantage. 
Jr. B. 8hei>lock. 



MUSIC NOTE. 

On Thursday, March 10, at 2 p.m. a perform- 
ance of Bach's Passion Muric (St. Matthew) 
will be given by the Cambridge Univeroity 
Musical Sxsiety in King's Oollege ChimL The 
seats in the choir will he allotted by bulot, and 
application must be made to the Secretary, 
26, Market Hill, not kter than Febmaiy %^ 
A special train will leave Oambridge for Ijoodon 
(G.N.B.) after the performance. 
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SATXmJDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1887. 

N9. 773, Nm S&ri^i. 

Ths Sdztob ^nnoi undertake io rstum^ or 

U corretpond ^ih the wriUr$ ofy r^'eeUd 

MtMUicripi* 
H M partieularly requ$$ied thai all hustnesa 

UtUrs regarding the supply of the pap$r, 

S^y may ho addrooood io the Pubushxb, and 

not io ike Editob. 



LITERATURE. 

Joh and SoUmon ; or, the Wisdom of the Old 
Testament. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Pbof. CHKTirE in his new volame deals with 
what may be called the philosophical element 
of ancient Hebrew litcaatore. Perhaps no 
portion of the Bible is so little studied or 
understood by general readers, yet none offers 
80 many points of contact with the modem 
spirit, nowhere else are the limits of Judaism 
80 completely discarded. In the narrative 
portions of the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha we trace the external events by 
which first a whole people, then a single 
tribe in that people, finally an iliU witUn 
that tribe, were dedicated to a religion of 
righteousness and purity. In the prophetic 
books we can study the deeper spiritual forces 
by which this result was attempted or at- 
tained, the passionate appeals of a few highly 
gifted individuals to a majority who, like 
all majorities, loved darkness rather than 
Ught. In the so-called Mosaic legislation we 
have the outcome of this process, the frame- 
work by which Jewish faith and Jewish 
nationality were for ever secured against 
the open violence or the insidious tempta- 
tions of heathenism. Finally in the Psalter 
we have what were before the trials, 
Uie failings, the victories of a whole 
people reproduced in the experiences now of 
one, now of another individual soul. Yet 
even so the colossal and many-sided labour of 
Israel was not complete. The religion of 
righteousness, universally accepted and placed 
above aU danger of competition with lower 
creeds, had still to be tested by a comparison 
with the facts of life. How it fared in that 
ordeal may be gathered from the books which 
ProC. Cheyne, armed with all the resources of 
modem exegesis, here passes in review. 

These books are familiar to all under the 
names of Job, Proverbs, Ecdesiastes, and 
Eodesiasticus. The last-named treatise, or, to 
speak more accurately, the Hebrew original 
of which it is a rather blundering translation, 
was probably composed about 180 b.c. (Cheyne, 
p. 180). The authorship of the others is abso- 
lutely unknown, and the dates conjectural ly 
assigned to them range within very wide 
limits. As regards Job such an assertion is, 
of course, compatible with the most unim- 
peachable orthodoxy, the very existence of the 
lunous Bufierer being an open question even 
among Conservative theologians (p. 61). 
With Proverbs and Ecdesiastes the case is 
somewhat different. The former is, in part 
at l^ut, traditionally, and by its title, ascribed 
to Solomon ; while the auuior of the latter 
speaks of himself as '' tiie son of David," and 
''king in Jerusalem." Prof. Cheyne, how- 



ever, shows by convincing arguments that 
whatever wise sayings 8olomon may have 
uttered, our "Proverbs" cannot without 
extreme improbability be attributed to his 
pen (pp. 130, aqq*)' They breathe a spirit 
utterly alien to the recorded habits of that 
voluptuous, oppressive, and idolatrous despot, 
reflecting rather the sentiments and opinions 
of a respectable bourgeois ; while their form, 
at once rhythmical and abstract, would seem 
to differentiate them equally from the more 
archaic '* similitudes" reported to have 
dropped from the lips of the royal sage. 
"I wish," exclaims our author, **tliat it 
were otherwise. How gladly one would see a 
few of Solomon's genuine utterances (whether 
proverbs, or similitudes, or fables) incorporated 
into one or another of the Hebrew scriptures ! " 
(p. 132). 

— ^an indirect rebuke to those who assume 
that critics of the new school are systemati- 
cally biassed on the side of negation. As to 
Ecclesiastes, the evidence of its late origin, 
derived partly from the language, partly h-om 
the ideas, is so overwhelming that, according 
to Prof. Reuss, the majority even of orthodox 
critics agree in admitting it to be " one of the 
latest productions of pre-Christian Hebrew 
literature." ^nd.^ in fact, the appendix 
(chap, xii., 9-12) suggests that the editors 
who placed '' Koheleth " in the sacred canon 
regarded his personation of Solomon as no 
more than a transparent literary artifice. 

But this is not all. On each of these 
anonymous or pseudonymous compositions 
more hands than one have been at work. In 
the case of Proverbs there can be no dispute, 
the contents having come down to us arranged 
under different headings ; although the order 
of the different sections does not agree with 
the relative antiquity assigned to them by 
modem criticism. Chaps. i.^ix. constitute a 
single treatise, entitled by Ewald *' The Praise 
of Wisdom." It is evidently the work of 
a single poet, and by common consent forms 
the gem of the whole collection. Prof. 
Cheyne assigns it, though not without hesi- 
tation, to the reign of Josiah (p. 169). 

In his critical analysis of the Book of Job 
our author deals with much more controvert- 
ible matter. Here his conclusions are of a 
more daring character, and are likely to 
excite considerable opposition, in some quarters 
not unmingled, it may be feared, with 
theological bitterness. As was to be ex- 
pected, he agrees with the great majority of 
Continental scholars in assigning the speech 
of Elihu to a later interpolator. The absence 
of all reference to Elihu in the rest of the 
poem, the artistic inferiority of his discourse, 
its logical irrelevance, and the numerous 
Aramaisms of its language, furnish an irre- 
sistible body of evidence against the authen- 
ticity of this pretentious excrescence, to which 
the literary charity of Prof. Cheyne allows, 
I think, more merit than it possesses. With 
nearly as much confidence he pronounces the 
picture of the behemoth and the leviathan 
in chapters xl. and xli., '* a later insertion " 
(p. 94) ; but ** cannot speak so positively as 
to the speeches of Jehovah" {ibid). He 
continues : 

" From a purely aesthetic point of view I am 
often as unwilnng as anyone to believe that 
they were * inserted.' At other times I ask 
myself, * Can the InconsisteDcies of this portion, 



as compared with the colloquies, be explained 
as mere oversights?' The appearance of the 
Altnighty upon the scene is in itself strange. 
Job had no doubt expressed a wish for tms, 
but did not suppose that it could be realised, 
at any rate, in his own lifetime. It is still 
stranger that the Almighty should appear, not 
in the gentle manner which Job had desired, 
not with the object of a judicial investigation 
of the case, but in the whirlwind, and with a 
foregone conclusion on Job's deserts. For in 
fact, that splendid series of ironical questions 
which occupies chaps, xzxviii., xzxix., and 
which Job had by anticipation deprecated, is 
nothing less than a long drawn-out condemna- 
tion of Job. The indictment and the defendant's 
reply, to which Job has referred with such 
proud self-confidence, are wholly ignored ; and 
the result is that which Job has unconsdouslv 
predicted in tiie words: 'To whom, though 
innocent, I would not reply, but woiild make 
supplication unto my Judge ' (is. 15, p. 94)." 

From the logical. Western point of view all 
this seems perfectly true ; but who can deter- 
mine the limits assignable to Oriental incon- 
sequence ? Besides, one can hardly imagine 
the argument between Job and his friends, 
and, in general, the whole problem of un- 
deserved suffering, being left without some 
solution, real or imaginary. Such a solution 
is indeed offered by the prose epilogue ; but 
this also is discredited by Prof. Cheyne as too 
materialistic, and conjecturally attributed to 
the editor of the whole poem. Must we 
then suppose that the cycle of speeches con- 
stituting the kernel of our Job was originally 
published, like certain dialogues of Plato, 
without a conclusion of any kind— one may 
add, without an explanatory introduction, for, 
according to Prof. Cheyne, *' it is impossible 
to feel sure that the prologue is by the same 
author as the following colloquies " (p. 66) ? 
Unless, indeed, as seems to be hinted, the poet 
may have detached it from a pre-existing 
prose story. Finally, in the heart of the 
original poem itself, most of chap, xxvii. 
seems to have been transferred from Zophar to 
Job ; while most of chap, xxviii. is probably 
an interpolation extracted from some quite 
different work (p. 41). 

Of this vast and composite stmcture, the 
most extensive and important portion, that is 
to say, the original colloquies, is referred by 
Prof. Cheyne to the Exile period of Hebrew 
history. His argument covers three chapers, 
and deserves careful study. I need here only 
call attention to a rather confusing clerical 
error. In a discussion on the relative 
originality of Job and Jeremiah, it is stated 
that 

** in one of the most important instances [of a 
parallel] we may pronounce decidedly in favour 
of Joh [sic] (comp. Jer. xx. 14-18 with Job. 
iii. 3-10). The despairing utterance referred to 
IB an exaggeration in the mouth of Job, but 
suitable enough in Jeremiah's ** (p. 86). 

Evidently for the italicised word we should 
read Jeremiah. As regards the question of 
suitability, opinions may differ. Do Join- 
ville, the biographer of St. Louis, when 
asked by his royal master whether he had 
rather be a leper or commit a mortal sin, 
decided without a moment's hesitation for the 
latter alternative. There can therefore be 
litUe doubt that the good knight would have 
considered the prophet's mentsd anguish a less 
deplorable calami^ than an attack of ele- 
phantiasis, even apart from the total lots of 
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duldren and property, with the society of 
£lipbaj5, Bildad. and Zophar as a relief to that 
of the patriarch's wife. 

"Whateyer may have been the purpose of 
this enigmatic composition, its autoor or 
auUiors can hardly have looked to a future 
life to dear up the difficulties of the present. 
Prof. Cheyne, on the whole, sides with those 
commentators who hold, against Ewald, that 
the famous passage, xix. 25-26, involyes no 
reference to an immortal life either with or 
without the flesh. But, although this antici- 
pation must be surrendered, there is another 
pregnant hint pointing in the direction of a 
new religion, to which Prof. Cheyne has 
given great and well-deserved prominence. 
We find Job in passionate, hopeless conflict 
with the divine injustice, appealing to God 
against QtoA Himself : 

** Bven now, behold my Witness is in heaven, 
and he that vouches for me is on high. 
M.J friends (have become) my soomers ; 
mine eye sheds tears unto God — 
that he would right a man against God, 
and a son of man against his friend'' — 
(xvL 20-21). 

Surely this is a far sublimer thought than the 
bodily resurrection with which the traditional 
exegesis has comforted itself so long. Here 
we seem to detect the germ of a mediatorial 
religion; yet hardly that religion in which 
the poet's faith was destined to eventuate six 
oenturies later. For, in orthodox Christian 
theology, it is to tiie mercy not to the 
justice of the Creator that the intercessory 
God appeals; and the worst sufferings of 
mortality are an evanescent quantity com- 
pared to those reserved for a soul that 
should dare to vindicate its innocence as 
against an unpropitiated Judge. It was 
in the Gnostic ratiier than in the Pauline 
Oirist that Job's avenger became manifest; 
and the Gnostic Sophia represented better 
than, the Johannine Logos her whose praises 
the Proverbialist had hymned. 

But spiritual promises of any kind are an 
exoeptioiL in this literature. Hebrew philo- 
sophy, when restored to its original purity and 
read as a historical development, is, in tinth, 
most remarkable for its Agnostic and pessimist 
tendencies. The earlier collections of proverbs 
do indeed identify ;nce with folly, and represent 
prosperity as the invariable concomitant of 
virtue; but their teaching, low and selflsh at 
the best, was refuted by subsequent experience, 
and a direotiy opposite conclusion is more 
than hinted by the original poet of Job, who, 
as Prof. Cheyne shows in an eloquent passage 
(pp. 63 8q.\ has probably^ left us under the 
name of his hero an idealised portrait of him- 
self. And not of himseU only but, as our 
guide proceeds to explain, of suffering Israel, 
of suffmng humanity in general. As such he 
replies to the religious rapture of Psalm viii. 
with the scornful parody of Job vii. 17 
(^. 88). A later proverbialist (xxx. 1-4) 
gives us, accordiag to Prof. Cheyne's inter- 
pretation (pp. 149 8q,\ a confession of 
scepticism at once candid and bitterly ironi- 
cal. In Ecclesiastes the process of negation 
reaches its last limits ; for the hope of immor- 
tality which had meantime dawned on Israel 
is deliberately rejected by the preacher of 
vanity ; and the hand of a pious mterpolator 
has not succeeded in effacing Hke fact that he 
inculcated a life, not of virtue, but of 
epicurean enjoyment. 



In all ages and countries dislike and dis- 
trust of the female sex has been a note of 
pessimism. Accordingly, we And it promi- 
nent in Hebrew philosophy. Amid Job's 
overwhelming calamities, ''by a touch of 
quiet humour, his wife is sparod ; she seems 
to be recognised by the Satan as an un- 
conscious ally" (p. 14). The latest Pro- 
verbialist does indeed give us the portrait of an 
ideal wife; but, as Prof. Cheyne drily 
observes, '^ the poet does not say that he has 
found such a woman" (p. 155). Sirach, 
though not a uniformly despondent writer, 
'* draws a picture of the daughters of Israel 
(xUi. 9, 10) which forms a melancholy con- 
1a»st with the Old Testament ideal" (p. 191). 
Finally, Ecclesiastes speaks of women in 
''words to which the well-known poem of 
Simonidesis chivalry itself" (p. 219). 

It is ho^d that the foregoing anal;^sis, 
however brief and imperfect, may have given 
some idea of the fresh interest acquired by 
Hebrew literature when studied in the light 
of modem criticism — an interest which in 
this instance is still further enhanced by the 
literary taste and cultivation of the critic. 
Job and Solomon may be recommended both 
as a pleasant introduction to Biblical exegesis 
and as an important contribution to some of 
its highest branches. Its appearance is a 
most promising sign of the times. Not long 
before his death Mark Pattison spoke of the 
surviving Broad Church clergymen as ** the 
few lurking fugitives of a dispersed and 
defeated army." Prof. Cheyne haiB not at all 
the air of a lurking fugitive, but rather of 
one of the leaders in a movement destined 
sooner or later to gain complete ascendancy 
over the religious consciousness of England. 
Alfbkd W. BEirir. 



A Look round LiUrature. By Bobezt 
Buchanan. (Ward & Downey.) 

Hb. BcroHAKAir is my intimate friend. Needs 
must be I set it down, if only as a possible 
set-off against the warmth of friendly praise, 
or, as the case may be, the extreme candour of 
friendly censure. I now feel free to say that 
I And Mr. Buchanan's volume of essays fresh, 
vigorous, original, and full of suggestion, 
admirable and varied in substance, strenuous 
and powerful in style. The book gives abun- 
dant proof that Mr. Buchanan is an excellent 
critic when not too strongly under the in- 
fluence of personal feeling. His knowledge 
of literature is broad and intimate, his 
insight is keen and deep, and his sym- 
pathies are catholic As a critic of poetry 
he finds room enough in the world for the 
poetry of enchanted symbolism, and for the 
poetry of kicking up one's heels and rolling 
with the milkmaids in the hay. Aeschylus 
and Victor Hugo, Goethe and Walt Whitman, 
Bums and Eossetti, Shelley and the author 
of the burlesque on the " Wicked World," 
have all their points of appeal for him. 
Nevertheless, his opinions are clear and his 
aim is distinct. He is a Philistine, and he 
knows that the name of Philistine is the only 
name in modem parlance which it is possible 
for him to bear. To his thinking, however, 
and to mine also, that titie of courtesy or 
badinage does not mean exactly what it is 
intended to convey when it comes from the 
people who have it oftenest on their lips. To 



them Philistinism is an equivalent for tlie lack 
of culture ; to Mr. Buchanan it means power, 
passion, and imagination. 

Though this volume is informed and penje- 
trated by a strong central idea and swn^hing 
like a central purpose, it contains several essays 
of independent criticism. Of these the nuMt 
considerable are the essays on Thomas XiOTe 
Peacock, on Kossetti, and on free thought 
in America. I have no space to traverse 
them, much as they tempt one wiUi 
pregnant reflections. Of Goethe, in Ms 
character as a man, Mr. Buchanan has formu- 
lated the most deadly impeachment that I 
have met with outside the fragment of 
autobiography. A deadlier impeachment of 
self than Goethe's unconscious picture of his 
miserable selfishness and deplorable egotism 
it was only reserved for his disciple Gurlyle 
to furnish. Mr. Buchanan discusses tiie 
« affinities " that finallj^ manufactured Goetiie 
into a fine literary gemus, and concludes that 
the mystery of sex was at the bottom of it alL 
With a littie less animation GK>ethe might 
have made an acceptable parson ; tiie amours 
tumed the scale; the sweetheart Gretehao, 
the affair at Leipzig, the bad business with 
Frederika decided the bent of mind and heart ; 
and nature, which, at the beginning, haidij 
meant Goethe for a genius at all, finished up 
by making the world the richer for '^ Ottilie,'* 
'< Clarchen " and « Mignon." This is literaiy 
Jacobinism, indeed ; and the white wrath A 
the Goethe-worshipper may easily be con- 
ceived. Gh)ethe, as Mr. Buchaman says, 
comes to us, not like Shakspere, on his own 
merits only, but like a first-class master of 
the ceremonies with excellent credentialB, 
which the public has yet shown no dispontiim 
to accept, even with a liberal grain of salt. 
We talk and write of Gk)ethe as if he were 
side by side with Shakspere ; but there is this 
difference between our acceptance of the two 
poets — Shakspere has mastered the popular 
heart and Goethe has hardly toudied it 
When <* Hamlet" was produced in London 
for the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time 
the audiences at the Lyceum Theatre thougbt 
less of the acting and the accessories than of 
the play. When ''Faust" was produced 
here for the first time with any completene« 
or pretentions to fidelity the audiences thought 
less of the dramatic action than of the dramatic 
acting. It is true that Mr. Irving's company 
gave us more of Shakspere than of Goeth6| 
though both were given in solution ; but tiie 
difference of appeal for the popular heart may 
be seen at any glance at the faces ol 
any audience. Wheresoever, whensoever and 
howsoever ''Hamlet" may be played the 
play must be the thing, and under no circum* 
stances can this be tirue of " Faust" And 
if not in "Faust," which by sheer genius 
places its author in the world's Pantheon, 
where is Goethe's native strength as a poet 
likely to master the world's hc^art ? Not in 
WUhehn Mfister, for that theatrical old bore is 
merely tolerated for his maker's sake. Kot 
in TFerthir, for the day is gone when the world 
could contemplate with patience such showy 
attitudinising. Perhaps in the ballads here 
and there. I have given the substance of Mr. 
Buchanan's argument, and I have given it in 
my own words rather than his, in order to in- 
dicate a general and eamest agreement Goethe 
was certAinly not the Philistine poet^ if Phil- 
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iatiBUm may stand for imagination. Fifty 
3rear8 ago it was said by an English poet who 
was probably more strongly in sympathy with 
the genius of the German mind than any 
Kngliahman of his time, that the day would 
come, and was near, when it would be a sub- 
ject for surprise that Germany had ever 
nlaced her Goethe above her Schiller. That 
day has not yet come ; and if we may judge 
by the present ardour of Goethe- worship, not 
only in Germany but in England) it is not yet 
near. Bat I shall not, therefore, shrink from 
sajing that I find more passion, more ima- 
gination, and a broader outlook upon life, 
nan, and the universe in certain scenes of 
" Wallenstein " — as, for instance, in the scene 
of the Oonntess's dream — than in any part of 
" Faust.'* And the author of the *' Robbers " 
was a Philistine poet. 

Mr. Buchanan takes Goethe as the master 
ei all whose sole quest in literature is what 
Mr. Arnold has styled the criticism of life : 
the master of George Eliot, of Thackeray 
in his different way, of Mr. Arnold himself, 
sod of the "plague of microscopes" who 
produce the delicate story-less stories that 
come from across the water. Recognisiug 
in George Eliot not a woman of genius, but 
merely a "noteworthy woman," a "woman 
of unexampled cleverness and veracity," who 
bas left works that will speedily be forgotten ; 
and in Thackeray a hater of all imaginative 
revolt, a Major Pendennis of literature, a 
delightful fldn$ury a charming exponent of 
the philosophy of lausfz-faire, a critical 
novelist-espayist ; and in Mr. Arnold not a 
poet at all, but a writer of didactic verse, 
whose inspiration is not of the heart, but 
always and only of the head, whose di- 
dacticism reaches its highest level in the 
TerscB to Overmann, and its lowest depths in 
prose in the manner of a literary leader in the 
Iktiff Netcsy Mr. Buchanan holds Goethe re- 
tponsible for what he regards to be the mis- 
fortune to literature that such writers have 
been widely read and liberally praised. I 
Certainly shall not follow Mr. Buchanan in 
wying that the author of "The Strayed 
Beveller** was not bom among the laurel- 
Mies of Parnassus. If that snug retreat 
was not the birthplace of the man who wrote 
"Etst and West," "East London," and the 
wnnet to Shakspere, it is certain that he must 
1m9 the literary Jacob who has stolen the birth- 
right Ueasing. I am quite as reluctant to 
bdioTethat the author of that great book 
that tells of the shot from the field of 
Waterloo that found the heart of Amelia 
fcdley was at best the critical novelist- 
casayist ; though I think I see clearly that, 
following Thackeray, some living " story- 
tellers," who have "no story to tell," are 
jWe, by help of the critical journalists, to 
w what seem to be ^lendid reputations 
^ their consummate art of suckling fools and 
^^umucling small beer. But I am at one 
^th Mr. Buchanan in thinking that Gkorge 
Hist was far too busy in presiding over a 
cwrnos to know much of the rapture of fn- 
■piiBtion, too much occupied with philo- 
sophical discoveries to feel as deeply as a 
peat artist must the simple issues of human 
life and death. She was a close observer, as 
w early novels show; but her knowledge 
<^ life was limited, as her lat^ ones suffl- 
<a«»tly prove. The sheer reality, the flesh 



and blood vitality of her Mrs. Peyser, of Hetty 
Sorrel, of Adam Bede, of Silas Mamer, of 
Maggy and Tom Tulliver, and of the exquisite 
old aunts, give way to the vague intellectual 
abstractions of the waxwork figures in Daniel 
Deronda and MiddUmaroh. fler plots are 
conventional to the utmost verge of con- 
ventionality ; her grouping of character is 
often as meohanical as the cast of a domestic 
drama, with its places for the leading man, the 
leading lady, the comic^man, the old man, 
the chambermaid, and so forth. She estab- 
lishes her right to the old clothes of other 
novelists by the exquisite care with which 
she fits them to her own proportions. Her 
veracity is her originality. The old story of 
seduction, flight, disaster, death is now her 
story, because she has made it her own in the 
pathos and the power of the episode of Hetty 
Sorrel. But this is the art of the microscope. 
It is the perfect veracity that flnds its highest 
exponent in Goethe. 1 will go farther than 
Mr. Buchanan, and say that this veracity 
which is so admirable in its way, has, in the 
works of George Eliot and in Goorge Eliot's 
influence, done more harm than good to 
imaginative literature in England. Nowadays 
the critic who tells you that a novel is a true 
picture of everyday life, that it is natural and 
probable, and so forth, believes that he has 
struck the best, if not the highest, note of 
praise. As if this fidelity to the pots and 
pans of life, this naturalness, this probability, 
this authenticity, could be rigidly applied to 
any masterpiece whatever! Of the rapture 
of inspiration, of the rugged power of creating 
ideals, I see nothing in George Eliot. Compared 
with such Philistines as some of Shakspere's 
contemporaries, Ford, Webster, Dekker, with 
their lusty imagination, their virile daring, 
how tame and weak seems this " noteworthy 
woman " whom critics like Mr. Hutton have 
more than once found the courage to place 
with Shakspere ! Their eoceess, her sanity, 
their mad freaks of inspiratioo, her tranquil 
sagacity — how powerful a contrast! If, as 
Mr. Buchanan thinks, it is a misfortune that 
literature in England has long ceased to pay 
allegiance to these rugged old masters, we 
cannot resist Mr. Buchanan's conclusion that 
Goethe is the literary Jupiter whose self- 
contained culture is to blame. For my part 
I would rejoice to see the novelist's art cut 
away from the bonds in which the critical 
journalist and the critical novelist- essayist 
have leagued together to bind it ; and if we 
were to forsake ^e old story of Hetty Sorrel 
for some of the more full-blooded themes of 
Shakspere's friends the gain would be ours. 
It is by no means necessary to outrage the 
sensibilities of the " Toung Person." That 
dapper little body is not the lion in the way 
of imaginative litentture. If she is left 
alone she will take the best of whatever is 
offered her. She always has done so, 
and I think she always will. The real 
obstacle is the Old Woman of both sexes. 
The Old Woman must have had a bad time 
in Shakspere's day, when the best of Ford's 
plays bore a title which she found it impossible 
to pronounce, and she has had many a bad 
bout since then. But for the last forty or 
fifty J ears in England she has had every 
whim consulted, every rheumatic ache and 
gouty pain soothed away, every jarring noise 
banished from her nervous ears. The Old 



Woman flouri^es best in Amarioa, wheris hho 
might have least expeotad peace. There sbe 
finds the humour el Otckons to be so mmoh 
mere noise and bofioonery, and his pathos to 
t>e so much dlly sentiment. Heooe the Old 
Woman drives Dickens from the home of 
Howeils back to that old country which is 
still known to hanker alter old-fashioned ways 
of making people laugh and weep. 

Mr. Buchanan thinks that literature in 
England is in a bad way, and that what we need 
is to see on the wall the colossal cypher of 
some supreme satirist. We have tooi mueh 
criticism, and Mr. Buchanan writes a big 
book of criticism to say so. Let hall the 
critics try their hand at creative wr^ing, and 
then we shall see what their sup^natoral 
wisdom is worl^. Good or bad, the result 
cannot be less worth having than what we 
get. For my part I think I see that litera- 
ture is not now in such serious straits ; UmA 
there are clear indications ol a revival «f 
romantic feeling, and that when one noveliat 
can make a sensation by reproducing the 
treasure-seeking of Mont^ Christo, and another 
by reviving the marvels of F&ter Wtlkins, and 
a third by redressing Dekker's mafterpieee, 
the " plague of microscopes " is about to see 
its end. If it is only half true that literature is 
now suffering from a " plethora of genius " ; 
and if a tithe of "our noble selves" be 
found worthy to assist at the revival of 
English romantic art, we shall soon see mare 
of the Philistinism that means imagination. 
May this book help on that golden time ! 

Hall Caike. 



ni%tory of Greece from the Earliest Times to 
the End of the Persian War. By Prof. Max 
Duncker. Vol. II. Translated by S. F. 
AUeyne and Evelyn Abbott. (Bentley.) 

PfiOF. DuHCEEB, before his death, had worked 
his way down through the dim records of 
distant countries to a land and a time which 
are better known ; and his skilful treatment 
of his present materials will increase his 
authority as an expounder of matters me^e 
remote. In a notice of the first volume cf 
his BUetory of Greece (Aoadbict, February 
16, 1884), we took occasion to protest 
against what seemed to us the arbitrary 
settlement of disputed matters in early Greek 
or half-Greek history. We poiated out that 
readers of Greek history were being called on 
to accept a great quantity of results in other 
branches of histonoal study without having 
any assurance that these results had been 
reached by such methods as they had been 
taught to think the only safe ones. Indeed, 
there was prima fade evidence that they had 
not been so readied ; for, on the one hand. 
Prof. Duncker once or twice claimed certainty 
toward the end of his book for mattes which 
he had himself declared uncertain at its 
beginning ; and, on the other hand, he and 
other students of Oriental or Egyptian hist^y 
were not found to exhibit the cfmseamM 
among themselves which alone could allow 
them to impose results upon us by authority. 
But, while the latter point yet remains in 
full force, and while specialists in Eastern 
history still seem to an outsider to exhibit 
most edifying disagreement, we feel that 
Prof. Duncker's critical and sagacious hand- 
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ling of the imperfect acconiLts of Greek 
affairs gives us a real respect for bis judg- 
ment Along with the ability to tell a story 
plainly and agreeably, which all readers of 
his Mistory of Antiquity knew that he 
possessed, we must recognise in the present 
volame lus caution in dealing with unsound 
evidence and his ability to extract the truth 
(or at least the most probable version) from 
inconsistent and obscure traditions. 

The volume before us is very full of 
important matter. It opens with Book III-, 
on Aristocracies and Colonisation, in which 
the first chapter (on the Eise of the Nobility) 
seems to us to treat the subject from a stand- 
point too purely politicaL The motives 
assigned in it for the action of men or 
classes of men are too much like those which 
we find in the political narrative of Thucy- 
dides, or those which we might see at work 
In the present day. The immense import- 
ance of the narrow and exclusive older Greek 
cults in promoting the claims to predominance 
of certain classes or groups of families, and 
afterwards in maintaining that predominance, 
does not get a recognition so f cdl as we could 
desire. Human nature may be the same in 
all ages, but different ages supply it with 
different motives; and here is a motive 
which must not be left out of sight by those 
who would understand the age of Solon 
and the elder Kleisthenes. But the follow- 
ing chapters leave little to be desired. They 
deal patiently with the tangled story of one 
state alter another, until we reach three 
chapters of special merit, in which a good 
many points are summed up and put together 
in general pictures. The account of the 
Aristocratic Constitution is very clear and 
striking, as well as sympathetic in the view 
it gives of the ideal of life and character 
which the Greek nobles of the best time may 
be supposed to have set before themselves. 
The chapter on the oracle of Delphi contains 
a great deal of well-combined information. 
The only thing, indeed, which we miss in it 
is what no one has yet been able to give us — 
a clear and connected account of the policy of 
the oracle. We can see points in its influ- 
ence ; we can say what governed its action 
here or there; but no one has yet satisfac- 
torily stripped off the non-genuine oracular 
utterances from the genuine ones and shown 
us what consistent policy underlay tbe whole 
series of the latter. Tet the rise of Delphi 
from out of a crowd of less successful oracular 
agencies was not achieved without a policy. 
Of Olympia Prof. Duncker gives us a full 
and interesting account, as becomes a citizen 
of the nation which has done so much for the 
disinterment of the remains at that place. 
In book iv. we come to the important subjects 
of the Tyrants and the Lower Orders, which 
are worked out by a survey of the different 
classes of the population in early Greek states 
md of the individual Tyrants of Korinth, 
Bikyon, and Megara. The volume closes with 
a chapter on the Second Messenian War. 

There is abundance of detail given through- 
out in illustration of the positions advanced ; 
and, while we areiar from thioking that none 
of Prof. Duncker's views are open to dispute, 
we are glad to see that he gives his readers 
free and full access to the facts or alleged 
facts on which he builds. He follows the 
useful plan of quoting at full length many 



passages (especially the less familiar ones) 
from Greek authors ; and it is only on a few 
occasions that it seems to us that the exact 
shade of meaning conveyed has evaporated in 
the double translation from Greek into Ger- 
man, and from German into English. The 
passage, for instance, from Archilochus 
(Fr. 69, Bergk ; 38, Pomtow) : 

X(\iOi ^r^ct itrfi4¥, 

is translated here, '' There were seven dead 
men trodden underfoot, and we were a 
thousand murderers." Bat ^fi, merely means 
'' those whom we caught " ; and the rest of 
the translation misses the humour of the 
Greek. Archilochus meant that only seven 
bodies of the enemy were found, and yet there 
were a thousand warriors, each of whom 
claimed to have killed his man. This is how 
Plutarch ("Galba," 27) understood it. 

Fbakeli5 T. Eichabds. 



Chapters on English Metre, By Joseph B. 
Mayor. (Cambridge: University Press.) 

This learned and laborious treatise suffers, I 
think, by the limitations which the author 
has imposed upon it. 

''It makes no pretence to completeness,*' he 
assures us. "I have not attempted to deal, 
otherwise than incidentally, either with the 
aesthetic or the historic side of metrical investi- 
gation. I have barely touched on such matters 
as alliteration and rhyme ; I have not ventured 
to pronounce an opinion as to the origin and 
early history of our metres. What 1 have 
endeavoured to do is to ascertain by a process 
of induction the more general laws of our 
modem metre, and to test the results on a 
variety of instances. I wish very much that 
some competent scholar would take up that 
historical side of the question which I have left 
untouched " (Pref., p. vii.). 

Now, to one who U a mere '* proselyte of the 
gate" in such matters, it certainly appears 
that the scientific inquiry into metre cannot 
well be separated from the historical considera- 
tion of it; and, further, that Mr. Mayor 
shows every sign of being qualified for that 
very part of the task which he so modestly 
de<uiaes. Treated as he treats it, the subject 
becomes inevitably overloaded with scientific 
phraseology, ''ascending disyllabic,'' '* ana- 
paestic substitution," " metamorphous dac- 
tylic." "anacrusis," &c. ; so much so, that 
if the book be intended to introduce non- 
claesical readers to the study of metre, there 
should really be a glossary as well as an index. 
Mr. Mayor, in fact, underrates, very naturally, 
the difficulty of the terms in which he en- 
deavours to work out his induction. But had 
an early history of our metres preceded their 
scientific analysis, I cannot help thinking the 
work would have been, practically, more 
useful though more bulky. 

The earlier chapters of the book are con- 
tentious, though in no ungenerous spirit. The 
utmost that can be said, for instance, against 
chap. ]i.| ** Antiquarian A-Priorism," is that 
Mr. Mayor, in his zeal for sounder views of 
metre, somewhat overrates the amount of 
acceptance which Dr. Guest's theories ob- 
tained. The very facts recorded on p. 12 
show that the History of English Bhythms 
was not viewed enthusiastically by the 
maturer judgment of its author. Its re- 



publication, even under the supervision of 
the Cambridge Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
hardly constitutes a sanction (p. 13) of its 
theories by that authority, any more than 
Milman's t-ditiog of Gibbon showed a sym- 
pathy with Gibbon's religious views ; and the 
main difference between Dr. Guest and Mr. 
Mayor seems to be that, while the former 
holds that " our modem Baglish XD»Ue%'Shomld 
conform in the main to the rules of the 
Anglo-Saxon ver^e" (p. 13), and that our 
modem divergencies from these rales are 
heresies (p 31) the latter understands that 
there is growth in these matters, that it is no 
use to plant oaks in fiower-pots, and that 
what Milton has done msiy lawfully be 
imitated and followed, always remembmng, 
however, that nothiog is easier than to oopy 
a powerful innovation feebly and badly. It 
is, I suppose, eminently probable that tbe 
Miltonic freedom, in the matter of extra- 
syllables, was fed and fostered by his close 
study of Greek tragedy, and especially of 
Euripides. 

The third chapter, <* Logical A-Priorism," 
examines the metrical theories of Dr. Abbott. 
He, in Mr. Major's view (p. 84), 

" has the advantage over Dr. Guest in starting 
with the true normal line instead of the ficti- 
tious sections ; but is too much enamoured with 
a mechanical regularity, and makes too little 
allowance for the freedom of EogUsh versifi- 
cation.'* 

It is hard not to agree, when we find 
(p. 44) that his theory leads him to '* disylla- 
bise," in places, such words as "will" and 
"fare," in order to raise the line to the 
requisite number of syllables — where Mr. 
Mayor prefers to count the pause in the line 
as its complement. Yet I observe further on 
(p. 152) that, in his examination of " Mae- 
heth," Mr. Mayor has not the courage of his 
opinion, in such a line as 

" The curtained sleep : witchaaft celebrates." 
He thinks the pause insufficient ; and, unable 
to follow Dr. Abbott in making " sleep '' a 
disyllabic, he rewrites Shakespere : 
"Tbe curtained sleeper: witchcraft oelebntes,*' 
&c. I respectfully submit that, so far from 
the pause being insufficient ; it is deeply im- 
pressive — a shiver of ghostly terror as each 
vision of the powers of darkness hovers before 
the speaker. As to "sleeper" for "sleep," 
it is just substituting sensible prose hx 
poetry ; the context must decide, and to it I 
appeal. As to " sleeper" being " more suited 
to the definite article," Tennyson's line is in 
point as confirming the old reading — 

' ' Ye that so dishallow the holy sleep ** 

— so far as the article is concerned. 

The main point of difference between these 
oourteous and well-matched antagonists (see 
p. 46) is, that while Dr. Abbott dislikes the 
license of trisyllabic feet so much as to prefer 
as a mle the "desperate remedy of extra- 
metrical syllables in any part of the line," 
Mr. Mayor thinks that the use of the dactyl 
and anapaest as occasional substitutes for the 
iamb should be freely allowed, as explaining 
the metre. It seems almost impossible to 
decide these questions without accurate know- 
ledge of the customary pronunciation of words 
in the Elizabethan era. Slurring and pro- 
nouncing are things so mutable and evanescent 
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in fhdr nature that probably the authorities 
moat be content to differ. 

Somewhat more severe is Mr. Mayor's 
treatment of <* Aesthetic Intoitivism" as 
represented by Mr. J. A. Symonds (pp. 49- 
56). He is irritated to £nd Johnson's con- 
demnation of such a line as 

<• 'Tia trae, I am that spirit unfortunate," 
reproved by Mr. Symonds thus : 
** Jc^maon, with eyes fixed on the ground, 
seardiixig^ for iambs, had not gazed on the 
fallen archaugel's face, nor heard the low slow 
accents of the first two syllables, the proud 
emphMJif upon the fourth, the stately and 
mflum^ioly music roll which closed the line." 
It is a combat between the aoalytic^ and 
the rhetorical spirit, the impulse of science 
and the impulse of feeling, and the com- 
batanta really strike wide of each other. 
Without intervening between two such emi- 
nent adversaries, one may, perhaps, point out 
that one reason why the purely scientific 
account of metre is unsatisfactory to many 
readers is not their preference for rhetoric, 
but their desire to know the conditions under 
which the work was produced rather than those 
under which it may be analvsed. They doubt, 
f6r instance (pp. 94-5), whether in writing 
"How they brought the good news from 
Ghent to Aix " Mr. Browning gave a thought 
to such categories as ''iambic substitution" 
or " amphibrach truncated at the end." I do 
not imply that Mr. Mayor differs from them, 
but he speaks sometimes rather misleadingly, 
as, e^f.y on p. 132, in discussing the rhythm 
of Faber'a well-known hymn, "Hark, hark 
my soul," he says of the refrain — 

" AngelB of Jesus, 
Angels of light, 
Singing to welcome 
llie pil^ms of the night "— 

" I cannot help thinking that the metre of 
the last line muii hope been intended to he 
daOffliCj and that ' the ' before ' night ' either 
crept in by mistake, or that we should read 
0* th* nigW^ Is the rhythm and cadence 
intended by Faber really obscure, or in need 
of this correction ? Was it " intended " to be 
snything else than it is ? 

Chaps, v., vi., vii., are somewhat severely 
technical. The short discussion of Mr. 
Masson's and Mr. Keightley's views of 
Milton's rhythm makes one wish that Mr. 
Mayor had entered more copiously into 
the subject, and especially into the effect 
upon the poet's cadences of his Italian 
studies: The ninth chapter on " The Blank 
Verse of Surrey and Marlowe " is of great 
interest to anyone who desires to under- 
stand the growth and development of that 
im iine Die animoeue infane. The two follow- 
ing chapters, on the verse of " Macbeth " and 
** Hamlet" respectively, are also of high 
vslue. Mr. Mayor is a sworn foeman of 
tbe supposed "Alexandrines" in Shakspere, 
except when they are divided between two 
speakers. He will not even allow us to 
retain, 

'*Axe burnt and purged awav. But that I am 
forUd;" 

preferring to read " I'm," and make the fourth 
foot an anapaest ; and so in many other cases. 
In Hnnkt iv.y 5, 137: 

"Of your dear father's death, is't writ in your 
levenge?" 

^thinkptbe |ine ''more like ^ trae Alex- 



andrine than any other in the play, but the 
word dear may easily have been inserted." 
But I cannot find any intelligible motive 
suggested for these supposed insertions. To 
mfJLO a l^e regular, they would be compre- 
hensible; to make it irregular, they seem 
capricious. 

The final chapter, on " Modem Blank 
Verse," illustrated by Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, will perhaps interest more readers than 
any of the others. Here we have literary as 
well as scientific judgments ; and the final 
words (pp. 195-6) about Browning are 
singularly eloquent and discriminating. 
Perhaps it may be well to mark for correction 
one very unfortunate misprint on p. 113, 
where, by the substitution of "law" for 
" land," the following result is obtained : 

<' A crescent of sea, 
The silent sapphire-spangled marriage ring of the 

law.'* 
The intelligent compositor's humour was 
never more disastrously exhibited. 

E. D. A. MoasHEiB. 
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Swifter than a Weaver's Shuttle. By Capt. 
James W. Gambier, R.N. In 3 vols. 
(Sonnenschein ) 

Our Oum Pompeii: a Romance of To-morrow. 
In 2 vols. (Blackwood ) 

Miss Naney Stocker. By Charles Blatherwick. 
In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Merry Men. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Canm Luoifer. By J. Douglas Delille. 
(Gilbert & Rivington.) 

The Bechming Hand. By Grant Allen. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Old Shipmatee. By Claud Harding, R.N. 

(Maxwell.) 
The Bed Band. By Fortun6 du Boisgobey. 

(Maxwell ) 

BeviVs Ford. By Bret Harte. (White. ) 

Little Tu'penny. By the Author of "Mehalah." 
(Ward & Downey.) 

" RoMANCB ? Romance is gorgiss fibbin', " 
says an American humorist, and one is some- 
times tempted to accept this definition as not 
very far iQiort of the mark. If Capt. Gam- 
bier's exciting romance is " fibbin'," it is on 
a grand scale. The author is one of those 
danng novelists who stick at nothing; but 
still, while we read we believe. He is plainly 
a man who has sojourned in many lands 
and known divers strange folk, and this 
gives a freshness and a general air of vrai- 
semblance to his story which we miss in many 
books by better known and more practised 
novelists. Swifter than a Weaver's Shuttle 
has one essential merit: its interest never 
fiags from the first page to the last, and the 
reader is kept almost to the very end in that 
delightful uncertainty which is one of the 
most vital charms of fiction. It is not easy 
to decide whether or not this is a first attempt. 
It is very loosely written in parts ; and even 
where the narrative flows with easy rapidity, 
it is from the pen, if one may say so, of a 
ready rather than of a trained writer. On 
the other hand, there is a knowledge 
ff men an4 women, a knowledge pf life^ 



which is manifestly genuine. Perhaps its 
most striking charm lies in the fact of 
its freedom from all kind of false sentiment- 
ality. It is a story by a man of the world, 
written for men and women. It purports to 
be a sketch from life, and it is far from 
incredible that Heroea Artaki lived or lives. 
Full of evil, and living an evil life, this 
beautiful woman is the curse of various more 
or less unhappy persons ; but her death has 
a pathos and even dignity which go far to 
make amends. Virtue does not always afford 
an entrancing foil to vice ; and though from 
the first the readers of Capt. Gambler's novel 
will follow the heroic career of Madeleine 
Ostrolenka with sympathy and interest, she 
does not stand out so vividly from the canvas 
as does her dangerous enemy. The character- 
isation is noticeably good ; and this is the 
case not only with Heroea Artaki, Madeleine 
Ostrolenka, Mr. Romeyn, and the villain 
Gould, but also with Rosalie Romeyn and her 
lover Norton, the scoundrel Restigouche, and 
the other secondary personages. One is, 
perhaps, a little inclined to be sceptical about 
the worthy Pitt ; but, fortunately, such 
wholesale changes from evil to good are not 
impossible. The author has indulged so 
lavishly in incident, and has played with so 
free a hand upon all the passions — has, in a 
word, used up so much material — that he may 
come to regret his liberality. However, if 
his next romance has somewhat less of inci- 
dent, it will probably gain by concentration. 
Meanwhile, it is a relief to encounter a story 
told so freshly and so vigorously, and so well 
worth the teUing. 

Our Own Pompeii is one of those puzzling 
books which are tbe despair of the cntic. Ic 
practically depends on the reader's political 
views whether he will decide that this 
'' Romance of To-morrow " should be read 
and enjoyed at once, or left till — to-morrow. 
That it is cleverly written and contains some 
excellent passages is not to be denied ; but, 
looked at from the most favourable point of 
view, it should have been restricted to the 
limits of a magazine article. Out of 
the material an interesting and suggestive 
article might easily have been made; as 
it is, one has to toil through depress- 
ingly numerous pages of political palaver, 
wearisome chit-chat of foolish fashionables, 
and a good deal of cheap satire. The 
germinal idea is good. The inheritors of the 
flesh-pots in London, Paris, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, New York — in a word, the " nice 
sets," to use a favourite phrase of the author 
of this book, of the capitals of Europe and 
the two or three chief towns in America — 
become members of a club projected on a 
novel and a dazzling scale: a small town, 
broadly on the model of Pompeii, is con- 
structed on a choice part of the Riviera, 
and every conceivable luxury is brought 
within its boundaries for the enjoyment of 
the members. The descriptions of this New 
Pompeii afford very good reading. The 
members more or less sincerely aspire to be 
Hellenic — whatever that majr mean. But 
these modem Hellenes sometimes behave in 
ways at once so foolish and so vulgar that 
latter-day Philistines must thank their stars 
they are not cultured and do not belong to 
the *' nice set." One young man, popularly 
known i^s ''Tottie^" entrances his audience ^ 
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by appearing on the New Pompeiian stage as 
**a music-hall young lady,*' in pink silk 
stockings, short skirts, a painted face, and 
golden wig ; sings an ineffably foolish song of 
the beer-saloon type; and, amid great 
applause, ** sniggles, ogles, titters, winks, 
and dances." Many a reviewer must have 
had bitter cause to curse the Home Eule 
niovement, for, among other things, it has 
produced vast quantities of unreadable fiction ; 
and the agitation for the maintenance of the 
Union is responsible for Our Own Pompeii. 
To speak of a Home Rule government for 
Irelfmd '^ as a policy so shameless and ruin- 
ous," &c., and of a certain statesman as 
'•base, destructive, and treacherous," is to 
overshoot the mark. The author has too 
often forgotten that he is not on the hustings. 
There is not much plot in his narrative, and 
his characterisation is for the most part of 
the feeblest. But even an interesting plot 
and exciting incidents, with whatever novelty 
of background, could not save any book so 
hopelessly handicapped as Our Own Pompeii. 
The religious novel, the artistic or musical 
novel, the historical novel, the novel with 
a didactic purpose of any kind, all are more 
or less wearisome ; but the dreariest of those is 
preferable to the political ** romance." 

There is a good deal of the same quiet 
genial humour in Mr. Blatherwick's new 
book which was the distinguishing mark 
of his best known production. Miss Nancy 
Stocker is an old maid of the type which 
from time immemorial has made waste 
places to blossom sweetly, a type which it is 
to be hoped will survive the triumph of 
woman and the levelling of man. The motive 
of this story is the well-worn one of changed 
wills; but the complications have sufficient 
novelty, and the personages are in the main 
so interesting, that one is willing to be misled 
by the former, and does not regret having 
spent Eome time in the company of the latter. 

Mr. Eobert Louis Stevenson's small col- 
lection of stories consists entirely of reprints, 
but some of the tales are sure to be new to 
most readers. " Will o' the Mill " was, if I 
am not mistaken, one of Mr> Stevenson's 
earliest attempts in fiction, and it is interest- 
ing to note that the writer*8 marked indi- 
viduality is as distinct as in any of his later 
productions. '* The Treasure of Franchard " 
18 the largest but not the best or the most 
interestbg of the collection. '^ Olalla " is a 
curious tide well told ; and '* Markheim " is 
one of those allegorical narratives of which 
this author is a master. But the two really 
remarkable stories are ''The Merry Men" 
and tiie short sketch entitled "Thrawn Janet." 
Mere horror is easily conjured up, but it is 
only under the power of genius that horror can 
permanently fascinate. "Tbrawn Janet" 
may very likely prove the least popular tale 
in this volume; but in the present writer's 
opinion, it ranks among the most impressive 
studies in the weird yet given us by the 
author of The Strange Case of Dr, Jekyll and 
Mr. Byde. While, however, the Scottish 
dialect in which it is narrated adds to the 
effect, it may also constitute a etumbling-block 
to many. The simplicity and the picturesque 
directness of the old Scottish speech affords a 
fascinating " medium " for the literary artist. 
« The Merry Men " I should Qnh0iiitatiDgly 



place among Mr. Stevenson's finest produc- 
tions. It has th ' ' local colouring " which was 
so charming in Kidnapped. It has also in no 
slight degree something of the weird fascina- 
tion of "Thrawn Janet." In mysterious 
suggestiveness it is unrivalled. The merry men 
are the breakers in the wild tidal '' Roost " 
at the end of the Isle of Arcs, beyond the 
Ross of Grisapol, and their savage haunting 
music pervades the tale in a very curious and 
impressive way. There is some kinship 
between Oordon Darnaway and Ebenezer 
Balfour of The Shaws ; but while the latter is 
a miser and a scoundrel the former is a recluse 
and a fanatic, albeit not without great sin 
also. ** The Merry Men " shows Mr. Steven- 
son at his best — a " best " where he is without 
serious rival. 

Mr. Delille also goes in for the horrible, 
but it is the horror of fact and not of romance. 
It was the author's desire to direct attention 
to a social evil which has, rightly or wrongly, 
been declared to be of widespread existence. 
This evil is a corrupt clergy. Canon Lucifer 
is undoubtedly an exciting story; but it is 
morbid and eesentially unreal, even if, in a 
sense, drawn from life. While as a warning 
to evil-doers and to all unsuspecting " flocks " 
it is too exaggerated to have much effect. 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, in his Foxglove Manor, 
and some other novelists of note, have already 
dealt more or less ably with this unsavoury 
topic ; but it is open to question if much good 
can be done to the cause of religion by the 
writing of novels with fascinating (they are 
always fascinating) clergymen as villains of 
the deepest dye. Mr. James Morson, later 
Canon Westbury, is a gambler, a debauchee, 
a murderer, an utterly abandoned scoundrel. 
His death, and the frightful incident of the 
dissecting-room, are as ghastly as anything I 
have ever read. But, to reiterate, between 
horror of this kind and the horror of Mr. 
Stevenson's ** Thrawn Janet " there is a wide 
difference. Police-court reports and medical 
diagnoses can unpleasantly impress us, but 
after a time they only cause disgust and 
weariness. The cause of the canon's death 
may or may not be founded on an ascertained 
fact, but iu any case it is really too ghastly 
for artistic use in fiction. 

The title of Mr. Grant Allen's new book — 
a collection of a "baker's dozen" of short 
tales — promises fresh entertainment for those 
who took delight in the same author's Strange 
Stories. But "The Beckoning Hand," 
though thrilling enough, is neither the most 
novel nor the most interesting of the thirteen. 
Mr. Orant Allen is invariably a charming 
raconteur ; and, if he be unequal, that is simply 
what all good story-tellers are. But it is to 
be regretted that in yery few of his short 
stories do we find the heroines delineated 
with the same insight and skill as in Philietia^ 
Babylon, or that delightfully extravagant 
romance. For Maimie's Sake; in fact, too 
many of his affectionate .damsels are sadly 
commonplace, or rather seem all to have come 
from the same commonplace mould. The 
most ingenious of the stories here brought 
together is "The Gold Wulfric"; the most 
novel, "GlgaDaridoff's Husband"; the most 
dramatic, "John Gann's Treasure"; and the 
finest, " Professor Milliter's Dilemma." It 
is not difllcult to recognise the great chemist 



and naturalist who served as Professor Milli- 
ter's prototype; but his dilemma is mndi 
more powerfully described than his r^eaae. 
With a motive such as underlies this story, 
Mr. Grant Allen — at once a novelist and a 
man of science — could construct a deeply 
interesting romance. These stories will main- 
tain the reputation of their author. 

Old Shipmates is a story of the lore of 
three men for one woman. Jack Blount is 
the fortunate winner of Moira North's hand 
and heart ; but the account of Charles Drorj's 
deathless and ever-loyal affection, and of the 
brilliant Cyril Jervoise's treachery, sins, and 
tragic death, holds the reader's interest 
throughout the greater part of the book. 
Lieut. Hardbg has written a better romance 
than Ferhdyke, though Old Shipmates is not 
free from some of the same faults of style. 

The translation of du Boisgobey^s sen- 
sational story, La Bands Bouge^ is faldj 
satisfactory journeyman work. This is the 
maximum of praise which can be given to it. 
The popular French novelist is not remarkable 
for style, though in plot and incident he 
comes second only to Gaboriao. This stxwy 
of Paris under the Commune is not his best, 
but it will not disappoint his numerons 
admirers. 

The two little paper-oovered books by Bret 
Harte and the author of Meihalah afford 
capital reading; but they are too short and 
(especially in the case of the former) in too 
stereotyped a mould to call for detailed notiee^ 
DcviVs Ford is not at Bret Harte's best 
level, but it has passages as fine as any other 
of his Californian stories. LiUle Tuppenny is 
a pretty and pathetic idyll — ^if that can be 
called idyllic which comprises no little suffer- 
ing and sorrow in consequence of a cruel 
wrong. The description in Fart 2 of hew 
Little Tu'penny sails up into space between 
the fans of the windmill has distinct oharm. 
WiLLiAic Shabp. 



BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 



High Life and Towers of Silence, By the 
author of '* The High Alps in Winter; or. 
Mountaineering in Search of Health." (Samp- 
son Low.) The faults of this volume are all on 
the surface. The title, in striving to be iDgemoiM^ 
suooeeds only in being obscure and somewhat 
ghastly. ** Towers of Silence " are properly the 
receptacles of corpses; and the great peaks 
harcQy as yet deserve the comparison — however 
true it ma^ become in time if tourists and 
guides contmue to behave as they do at present. 
Again, the illustrations — ^in which one of the 
new processes for reproduoinff photographs 
has been tried—are blurred and unattraotiTe. 
When we come to the text we find in Mrs. 
Main's (formerly Mrs. Fred. Burnaby) little 
volume pleasant reading enough for those who 
still care to hear how mountains are climbed. 
She tells the story of her ascents brightly and 
intelligibly, does not sprinkle her pages with 
too many terms of art, and avoids alike tiie 
wearisome details of the early Alpine Clubman, 
and the forced facetiousness of the latter-day 
mountaineer. Her narrative of high asoents is 
varied by descriptions of winter scenes and 
primitive village customs in Canton G^aubunden, 
and amusing specimens of foreigners' En^sh, 
tourist habits, and guide-book inaoooraoy. 
She has the courage to tell the truth about 
the Engadine — the comparative pretensions of 
which in respect to scenery have been 
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greatly exaggerated of late years. It is quite 
unworthy to oompare with the Bernese Alps, 
exo4n>t in the number of excursions open to in- 
TBlids who cannot ride or walk. The average 
level of her pa^s may be characterised, in no 
unfriendly ipint, as tnat of an amusing table- 
d^htfU conversation. Those who have suffered, 
whether in alpine inns, or Alpine Journals, 
from the deplorable neighbour who is incapable 
of deecribinff his own climbs and does not believe 
hi anyone else's, whose talk is aU of " records " 
and " form," and who regflods the mountains as 
BO many running-paths, may turn to Mrs. Ifaui 
with the certainty of finding relief and pleasant 
company. Terrvpora mtUaniur! Thirty years 
ago even the boldest ^des would have 
hemtt^tod before attemptmg several of the 
climbs here described. The Weisshom and 
Matterhoin. the Aigcdlle du G^ant, and Dent 
Blanche; tnese are among the conquests of 
Mrs. Main's ice-axe. The author does not, 
however, belong to the cUms of tourists who 
qualify themselves for the Alpine Club by beiog 
taken np half-a-dozen peaks between two 
goidea. She likes to test her skill and endur- 
ance not only in great climbs, but also in 
more independent exjpeditions of moderate 
difBkmlty. In the spint which prompts such 
attempts we sympathise. But it miffht 
have been well, x>orhap8, had Mrs. Main left 
some of her walks unrecorded. For, as 
Imboden suggested, fools will rush up where 
ladies do not fear to tread. And Mn. Main 
herself does not always walk wisely. The 
curate whom she escorted over the glaciers of 
the Ck>l de Chardonnet tempted providence to 
an extent that was certainly imjustifiable and 
of bad example. To encourage parties of less 
than three to wander above the snow-level is 
to set at naught one of the fundamental laws 
of mountaineering, and to lead the way to 
inevitable disaster. 

Bcmantic Spain : a Becord of Personal Ex- 
periences. By John Augustus 0*Shea. In 2 
vols. (Ward & Downey.) This book has some 
drawbacks. It is written to order and con- 
fessedly against the gprain ; too long a time has 
elapsea since the events narrated have occurred ; 
tiie writer stops short at the most interest- 
mg x)eriod of his story ; and it is too much 
spun out. The writer forgets that even the 
me of a special correspondent may have its dull 
moments. Bull-fights, Madrid, Seville, and 
Gibraltar in times of peace have been described 
over and over again, and a chapter on the 
humomv of CamberweJl (}reen is hardly in 
place in a work on romantic Spain. The really 
interesting portion of the book is that of the 
risit to the tiuglish Shereefa of Tangiers, and 
the chapters ^ the Basque country and the 
Oarlist war, and espedally on that strange 
oharacter, the Oura »anta Cruz. By this time 
we fear most people have lost all interest about 
him. Oabrera, in -his early days, and Zumala- 
oaoegni would have known how to utilise such 
a partisan; but the second Carlist war produced 
BO real leader of irregulars. So Santa Cms 
was left to follow out his own disordered 
fancies. 'ELe had a touch of genius in him, but 
he was a fanatic, and a savage. The slaughter 
oi his twenty-seven prisoners at Endarlaza was 
nmj^ murder. They had delivered up their 
mns, orossed the Bidasoa, were on their way 
to Tera, chatting with their captors on the 
tonne of war, when Santa Cruz sent his order 
to shoot them down. The French officer, who 
was watching at the frontier dose by, received 
s sharp reprimand from his superiors for not 
having intmerred, on the ground that ** murder 
is not war." His excuse was that the massacre 
was so unexpected and so sudden. All the 
^ting was over. There were said to be three 
persons who understood what Santa Qruz's ideas 
i^sttjwere. One of these kindly tried to explain 
them to the present writer during two lon^ 



hours of a summer afternoon. There was to be 
a Christian republic, in which all Divine rights, 
especially those of the Pope and of tithes, were 
to be respected, and in which Santa Cruz was 
to have a far higher place than Carlos YII. 
This is all he could comprehend. The conduct 
of Santa Cruz and of the Contrabandistas was 
the main causes of the loss of the battle of 
Tolosa by the Carlists. The narrative stops 
just before this ; but the subsequent adventures 
of the author among the Carlists, and esi>ecially 
among the insurgents of Carthaffena, if told 
with due regard U> brevity, would be of greater 
interest than an3rthing in the present volumes. 
An AtUumn Oruise in the Aegean, by T. Fitz- 
Patrick (Sampson Low), is an account of visits 
to some of the principal cities and remains of 
antiquity in the neignbourhood of t^t sea-- 
Athens and Eleusis, the Argive plain and its 
ancient sites, Smyrna and Ephesus — together 
with some less familiar scenes of archaeological 
research in Asia minor— the so-called figure of 
Sesostris at Nymphi, the Niobe statue on Moimt 
Sipylus, Sardis, and Pergamon. The intervals 
of the narrative are filled up by the incidents 
of yachtinff, and passing descriptions of coasts 
and islands. There is abo an accoimt of a 
flying visit to Constantinople. The author 
took great interest in the antiquities, and has 
given an intelligible account of them. If any 
classical reader finds vulnerable points in Mr. 
Fitz-Patrick's schohurship, his criticism should 
be disarmed by the preface, in which he 
expresses the hope 

'' that some whom a work of larger proportions 
and higher pretensions might repel, may be 
induced to glimce at this modeet volume, and learn 
how much can be seen and enjoyed iu and around 
the Aegean during a couple of months* absence 
from England.** 

The main faults of the book are its occasional 
sallies of questionable taste, and its tendency to 
discursive remarks, which leads the writer to 
discuss, amonff a great variety of other poini», 
the nature of the sphinx, Darwin's views on the 
descent of man, and Maoaulay's opinion on the 
pronimciation of the word " metamerphosis," 
though those questions are connected bv verv 
minute links with the subject in hand. We 
should have hoped, also, that there was little 
need for any persons who will read Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick's narrative to be told (as we are in a 
note to p. 303) that it is a mistake to pronounce 
agora with the accent on the second syllable. 
Still, the book is pleasantly written ; tiie 
author and his companions evidently enjoyed 
themselves, and we may hope that he will 
succeed in communicatin&f to his readers some 
of the pleasure which he himself experienced. 

Mountaineering helow tJie Snow Line. By M. 
Paterson. (Bed way.) This is an interesting 
personal record of mountaineering on a smaU 
scale by a writer who has evidently enough 
pluck and enthusiasm to carry him to much 
greater heights. We have little doubt of its 
being followed in due time by another record 
above the snow line. Dealing, as it does, with 
well-known localities, the book presents litUe 
novelty ; but it is, on the whole, well written, 
and is illustrated by four charming etchings. 

Pompeiit Descriptive and Picturesque. By W. 
Butler. (Blackwood.) In the absence of a 
preface it is not easy to discover the motive of 
this little work. It might possibly serve some 
of the purposes of a guide book, though we are 
not told that such was its design. Pompeii is 
too stale a subject to permit much novelty in 
its general tr^tment^ though Mr. Butler must 
be credited with some fr^ and suggestive 
thoughts on the relations of classical and 
Chri^ian art. As a rule, little fault can be 
found with his frequent translations, whether 
from Horace, his favourite classic, or from 
modem authors ; but there is one grave mis- 



translation, viz., p. 121, note, when in a 
ouotation from ICugler he has rendered 
Ueistlichkeit "supremacy.*' Surely the mean- 
ing required both by the word itself and by the 
context in which it occurs, is ** spiritufdity *' or 
"intellectuahty.'* 

Britons in Brittany. By G. H. F. (8anipson 
Low.) This book may be best describea by 
a few words from its own preface. **It is 
simply the diary of one of a party of five 
younff English people who spent a short but 
very festive time on the Continent in the month 
of June 1885 ** ; to which we merely add our 
witnesii : •* It is, simply,*^ 

We welcome a third edition, revised and en- 
larged, of Rambles and Studies in Greece^ by J. P. 
Mahaffy (Mucmillan^. The principal addition is a 
new chapter, describing a tour through Sparta and 
Messene made on the occasion of a third visit to 
Greece, in 1884. But the changes that take place 
in Greece, alike in arcbaeologicS discovery and in 
the construction of roads and railways, are so rapid 
that the professor has had to add a good deal that 
he has not seen with his own eyes. Among the 
illustrations is one of the fragmentary archaic 
statues found on the Acropolis in February, 1886 
(or was it 1886, as stated m the text ?) ; and full 
use has been of Dr. Schliemann's latest work on 
Tiryns, 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Bumnu Nanjio, now professor of Sanskrit 
at Tokio, has been sent by his monastery on a 
scientific and religious mission to India. He 
came to Oxford some years ago to study 
Sanskrit imder Prof. Max Mtiller, and received 
the hon. degree of M.A. on leaving Enfi'land. 
He is the author of several learnt works on 
Buddhism, The Catalogue of the Sacred Canon of 
the Buddhists, The SukhdvaU Vy^ha, in the 
series of '* Anecdota Oxoniensia,** and a trans- 
lation of Max Mtiller's Sanskrit Grammar into 
Japanese. 

Pbof. J. R. Seblet has been appointed Bede 
lecturer at Cambridge for the current year. 

What is described as " an important iportion ** 
of the famous library of the kte Baron Seilli^re, 
known also as " la Biblioth^ue de Mello,** will 
be sold next week, not in Pans but in London, 
by Messrs. Sotheby. The number of lots is only 
1,147, but there is hardly a volume among them 
that is not of real value and importance. The 
collection is specially rich in early romances of 
chivalry and in ancient French literature ; and 
the books, whether boimd for the great book 
lovers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
or by modern French binders, are alike in 
splendid condition. To enumerate singly the 
rarities would be impossible. 

The London Chambers of Commerce, in 
accordance with the recommendation of Mr. 
Fronde, Sir Bawson Bawson, and Prof. Seeley, 
have decided to publish tiie six essays on the 
Imperial Institute which these gentlemen con- 
sidered to be the best of those submitted for 
the Chambers* recent prize competitions. The 
essays will shortly be issued in one volume 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

BABOir Lejonhufvud is engaged on a trans- 
lation into Swedish of Mr. Minchin*8 Grouch of 
Freedom in the Balkan Peninsula. Public 
opinion in Sweden is as much exerdsed with 
the advance of Bussia in the Nortb-West as 
public opinion elsewhere is concerned about her 
advance in the South-East of Europe. A 
fellow feeling makes tho, Swedes kind to the 

.rr^ * itizftd,by. VT, «. ^ ,« . , 

A Fbekoh translation of Sir Travers Twiss*8 

work on The Law of Nations in Time of Peace 

has just been issued by Pedone Lauriel, of 

Paris. It contains an additional chapter on the 
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African Conference of Berlin (1885), which is 
not in the last English edition (Clarendon Press, 
1884). The second volume on The Law of 
Nations in Time of War is in the press. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensciiein & Co. will 
shortly publish Louise de Keroualle ; or the 
Origin of the Duke of Richmond's Pension; 
^anslated from the French of M. Fomeron, by 
a Paris correspondent. The book contains some 
remarkable and piquant details of the secret 
history of the reign of Charles II., which have 
been extracted from State papers at the French 
Becord Office, and other authentic sources. 

Under the title of The Preacher^ s PUgrimctget 
the Rev. J. Hunt-Cooke is about to publish 
with Mr. Elliot Stock a new work on the Book 
of Ecclesi^stes. 

We understand that, at the request of some of 
his pupils (old and yoimg), a small volume of 
essays, &c., by the late Dr. Moxon, will be pub- 
lished next week under the title of Pilocereus 
Senilis. 

The Eleventh Divisional Volume of the 
Encyclopfedic Dictionary (embracing "Quo" to 
"Ship") will be published next week by 
Messrs. Cassell and Company. 

The March number of the Hour Glass^ the new 
cheap illustrated magazine, will contain an article 
on " English Literature at the Universities," by 
Prof. E. Dowden. 

Mr. Charles Martin will contribute an 
article to the March number of the Army and 
Navy Magazine on the late Sir Charles Mac- 
Gregor, "The Skobeleff of India," and to the 
Naval and Military Magazine on an *' English 
Campaign in the Caucasus.'* The latter deals 
with an alleged War Office plan for invading 
the Caucasus in the event of war, and declares 
an Anglo-Turkish campaign there or in Ar- 
menia to be no longer feasible, the latest 
Russian facts as to the military position in the 
Caucasus being dted in support of this vi^w. 

We have received — somewhat late — the first 
number (for January) of Book-Prices Current; 
a Monthly Becord of the Prices at which Books 
have been sold at auction (EUiot Stock). It 
happens that no very notable libraries were 
brought to the hammer during December, 
though there seem to have been a fair number 
of lots more interesting to the common person 
than to the bibliophile. We notice a set of 
Ashbee's facsimiles of the Shakspere quartos 
(£50); the fourth folio (£31 10s. and £20); the 
second folio (£19); The Stones of Venice 
(£16 15s.); the first editipn of Paradise Lost 
(£9 10s.); the first edition of Oliver Twist 
(£6 17s. 6d.) ; Charles Tennyson's Sonnets and 
i'ugitive Pieces (£2 17s.) ; and the first edition 
of Prometheus Unbound (£1 14s.). The one 
rarity of the finest water was the x>erfect copy 
of Caxton*s The Game and Playe of Chesse 
(1474), which Mr. Quaritch bought at Puttick 
& Simpson's on December 16, ''from an old 
Essex library," for the sum of £645. 

Chaucer has been called many loving names 
by the writers who have praised him in verse 
and prose, but perhaps no prettier epithet has 
ever been applied to him than that by the 
nameless anthor of The Institudon of a UenJUe- 
man, 1555, 1568 (reprinted 1839), who, often 
quoting our great early poet, calls him 
'' Chaucer, the beautie of oure tongue.*' 

Messrs. Longmans have just brought out a 
new edition of Mr. Chester Waters's littie book 
on Parish Registers in England, which was 
noticed in the Academy at the time of its first 
appearance in 1882. In order to correct any 
misapprehension that might be derived from 
Mr. LAUg's amusing quotations from this work 
in his Books and Bookmen, it may be as well to 
state that it is not only a storehouse of out-of- 



the-way learning, but also the standard autho- 
rity on the history of the subject. Hitherto, 
it ootdd only be obtained privately from the 
author ; but now there should be no obstacle 
to its reaching a wider public, whom it is cal- 
culated to instruct as well as to entertain. In 
the same connexion, we may mention a third 
edition of the Bev: Dr. J. Charles Cox's most 
useful work. How to write the History of a Parish, 
published by Messrs. Bemrose & Sons. 



AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

With reference to the provisional appointment 
of Dr. Charles Waldstein as permanent director 
of the American School at Athens, which was 
announced in the Academy some time ago, it 
may be as well to state that in no case can the 
appointment come into effect immediately. The 
existing arrangements provide for a temporary 
director from one or other of the contributory 
colleges in America until the end of 1888. In 
order to provide the salary of a permanent 
director, it is proposed by the council of the 
Archaeological Institute of America to raise an 
endowment fund of at least 10,000 dollars 
(£2,000). In support of this fund, four lectures 
were to be delivered at New York during the 
month of February by Dr. Waldstein himself ; 
by Prof. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins; by 
Prof. Merriam, of Columbia College, who will 
be the director of the School next year ; and 
by Prof. Gk)odwin, of Harvard. 

A Bill to pension Walt Whitman at the rate 
of 25 dols. per month has been favourably 
reported to Congress by the House Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. The report sets forth 
that the poet dedicated himself during the war 
to the unceasing care, as a volunteer nurse, of 
sick and wounded soldiers, his almost devo- 
tional ministrations being well known to the 
citizens of Washington. It includes many ex- 
tracts from newspaper articles and interviews 
witii well-known persons attesting Mr. Whit- 
man's faithful service during the war and his 
present dependent condition. 

The annual report of President Eliot, of 
Harvard, predicts great good from the system 
of voluntary religious services. The new system 
of requirements of admission^ which has been 
in use for the past two years, President Eliot 
argues, will have a most beneficial effect upon 
the preparatory schools, enabling them to 
widen the scope of their teaching. The new 
requirements are also expected to assist in 
bringing down the average age of admission to 
eighteen or thereabout. At present about two- 
finhs of the Freshmen are over nineteen at 
entrance. The attitude of the college towards 
football is left an open question. The trea- 
surer's report shows tnat the invested funds of 
the university amount to 5,190,772.35 dols., an 
increase over the previous year of about 270,000 
dols. This amount produced last year a revenue 
of 260,303.01 dols. The total income of the 
year was 688,218.56 dols., and the total ex- 
penses 626,899.80 dols. 

The State of California has been offered the 
unique library formed by Mr. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft for the sum of 250,000 dollars. Mr. 
Bancroft collected this library as the foundation 
for his monumental series of works on the 
Pacific States and Territories. The value placed 
upon it is less than the outlay incurred by Mr. 
Bancroft, who for twenty-five years was collect- 
ing works through special agents in all parts of 
the world. The library contains the fullest col- 
lection of documents, records, and printed books 
ever brought together in connexion with 
California. It includes a mass of invaluable 
MS. records obtained directly from the old 
pioneers ; and it also embraces full collections 
relating to every Pacific Coast State, to Mexico, 



and Central America. Among them are 
of original MBS., rare old maps and charts, 
ecclesiastical and state archives, and historical 
material of every conceivable character. 

The American Bookseller for February 1 prints 
a list of all the books in general Uteratore pab- 
lidied durinff the year 1886, upon whu^ it 
makes the foUowing oomments : 
''The number of publishers xepreseoted is 435. 
This, it must be xemembered, is exdnslve of legal 
and medical publishers, of the numerous pub- 
lishers of subscription works, and of the host of 
societies that publish their own transactions, ns 
number of titles in the list is 3,708. Of these 
fiction is represented by 482, religion 471, educa- 
tion 898, travels 179, history 123, biography 115, 
poetry anl drama 127, art 117, and jufenUes S14» 
the remainder being miscellaneous and new edi- 
tions. But the most striking feature is the 
immense number of tities entered under the heed 
of various "libraries.*' Of these so-caUed 
** libraiies" we give the lists of no fewer than 
twenty- six, oontahiing 1,551 volumes. Between 
the ''library" tiUes and those of the gencsal 
list there is a very noticeable difference. In the 
1,551 ''Library'* volumes, all but 69 are fiction, 
while ef the 3,708 of the general list only 482 are 
fiction. In the books on the general list either 
a oopyright exists or at least some remuneration is 
paid for advance-sheets or as a simple konormrimm. 
In the library list, the greater and better 
part consists of pirated reprints of Rngllsh 
novels, and 508 volumes are devoted to "blood 
and thunder'* or "Injun fighting" sensatiiNis, 
fumisbed by native talent. The price of the 
" Libraiies " ranges from five cents to twenly-itve 
cents. At the latter the reader can obtain the last 
great success of the most popular English noveUsts ; 
at the former he can procure the highly-spioed 
adventures of thieves and detectives, oowbovs and 
redskins. Such is one of the results of the lack of 
international oopyright laws." 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE LTBB. 

Shs touched, and, lo, eadh silent silver wire 
Won soul and music from her finger-tips. 
And tremUed like some convent maiden's lips 

Pallid with holy passion and desire ! 

The evening shadows gathered, and the fire 
Flickered and struggled on unseen with death ; 
Tet still I sat and hushed my very breath 

To catch the palpitations of her lyre. 

Dead pictured eyes smiled strangely from the wall ; 

The lyre's wild chords with dead lips were ao 
loud 

That every shadow seemed to grow a shroud. 

Low echoes fell like voices from above, 
And ever and anon there came the call. 

All tremulous with triumph, love ! love ! love ! 

Bon. C. Macfis. 



THE LENDING OF MSS. FROM THE 
BODLEIAN. 

The question which Prof. Chandler has raised 
in a recently published pamphlet — Remarks on 
the Practice and Policy of Lending Bodieian 
Printed Books and Manuscripts — affects so many 
interests, learned and literary, that it seems 
worth while to exandne it a little from an 
opposite point of view to that which the author 
of ^e pamphlet and his supporters in the 
university or the press have generally assumed. 
Speaking of the pamphlet as a whole, its tone 
is, to say the very least, reactionary. At a time 
when the study of MSS. begins to be reoog- 
msed as one of the most important devidop- 
ments of modem research, when our stndoits 
are every day demanding more and more loudly 
instruction and guidance in palaeography, when 
the publications of the Palaeog^phioal Society 
and the photographs and facsiimies of M. Ohate- 
lain and others supply admirable specimens, by 
the help of which the subject may be taiLffht in 
its first sta^ without difficult, an Cbcfoar^ 
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proleesor steps forward as the champion of that 
old and weU-known policy of arresting the 
course of enlightoiment by maldng it di&cult 
or impossible to approach the MSS. themselves. 
The Remarks, indeed, are only the published 
seqnd to an act which I now reea^ as the begin- 
ning of a determined, possibly an organised, 
resistance to the successful prosecution of the 
study of palaeography in this university. Last 
sommer I obtained the consent of the Bodleian 
lilnturian to take the students of palaeo^aphy 
then attending my lectures to the Bodleian for 
the purpose <S copying Latin MSS. This was 
the only way in whidi I could place actual 
HS8. before them, unless I had used those in 
my own college library, against which course 
many valid objections might be urged. Prof. 
Chandler immediately protested against my 
action ; and for a fortnight, during which time 
the matter was brought before toe curators, 
my ten students, including some of the most 
distinguished classical scholars in the univer- 
sity, were obliged to copy facsimiles instead. 
Tl^ curators, however, in consequence of urgent 
letters addressed to them by myself, did not 
support Prof. Chandler's interference ; and I 
was able to take my students again to the 
Bodleian, and again to place before them MSS. 
to eopy. The librarian gave me all the assistance 
in his power, and I do not think that anybody 
was inconvenienced in any way. Nor should I 
have ever thought of bringing the matter before 
the public if Prof. Chandler's pamphlet had not 
made it dear that a reactionary movement against 
the ttudy and we of MSS. is not only possible, 
hut has found an exponent in a man of high 
reputation and culture. In a word, it is the 
avowed aim of one of the present curators of 
tiie Bodleian Library (I) to keep our MSS. shut 
up within the walls of the library ; (2) not to 
let them be used by our own undergraduate 
itndenti, even in the library, and under the eye 
of the librarian or his assistants. 

That I am not speaking unadvisedly when I 

oall the Bemarks reactionary, will be patent 

to anyone from the following sentence, p. 36 : 

" About this time, however. University Beform 

{{he true meaning of which most of us here know) 

was in the air, and on May 22, 1856, the old 

library statutes were abolished and an entirely 

new one enacted." It is quite patent from this 

that the author would have us return to the 

standpoint of Prof. Mansel and Phrontisterion ; 

in other words, would arrest the onward course 

of the times, and ignore the new developments 

of education, and all that is comprehended 

nnder the name of research. For among all 

modOTu phases of research, and that in every 

department, there is none which so clearly 

marks off the latter portion of this century 

«from the earlier as the revived study and 

interest in MSS. ; that is to say, in the original 

looroesfromi^diour knowledge, whetherof his- 

torioal or linguistic facts is derived, and by which 

alone we can hope to reconstitute the corrupt 

texts of ancient writers. An undergraduate, let 

us suppose, is anxious to realise for himself the 

meaning and significance of what he is taught 

in lectures about MSS. **You are in statu 

fopiUarif and therefore cannot well be admitted 

to the libnBury. Besides, your fingers may be 

dirty, or you perhaps bite your nails. It 

is of consequence that MSS. should not be 

ioiled or injured in any way." A French 

or Qerman professor applies for the loan 

ol a MS. whioh he cannot well give up the 

time or the money to collate in person. ** The 

ndfis of the founder forbid it True, they have 

been modified by the laxity of the present time ; 

hot it was not so in the good old seventeenth 

and eighteenth centuries." It is sufficiently 

obvious that, if the rules have been relaxed, it 

was because the changed circumstances imder 

wfaieh we live make it necessary, at the same 

time that our increased f acilitieQ o^ interna- 



tional communication have removed most of the 
dangers which transmissioninvolved in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. If a Casaubon 
or a Heinsius wished to collate a MS. , he probably 
tried, in the first instance, to get it lent him ; 
if this was impossible, he contented himself with 
the reflection that a long journey had many 
casualties, which might prove fatal to the safe 
conduct of the MS. ; and then either visited the 
place where the MS. was, or got a copy made 
for him. But in the latter end of the nine- 
teenth century a MS. may be sent from one 
end of Europe to the other in three or four 
days, and with hardly any risk. Accidents, no 
doubt, may, and sometimes do, occur after the 
MS. has reached its destiuation. The fire by 
which the Jomandes MSS. sent to Mommsen 
were consumed or injured is a case in point. 
But that was one of those rare exceptions which 
count very little against the ordinary course of 
such cases. Prof. Chandler, indeed, nowhere 
states that any such accident has happened to 
Bodleian MSS., and I never heard of any from 
Mr. H. O. Coxe or the present librarian. I am 
certain that the Canonioi Catullus, now one of 
the most celebrated codices in the library, was 
sent to both Tubingen and Rerhn in 1877, and 
remained away from Oxford for some months, 
during which it was examined by Prof. 
Schwabe and Mr. K. P. Schuize, and I never 
heard of any damage happening to it. I men- 
tion this case because it has been used im- 
properly on the other side. It is true that at 
the end of 1876, and at the beginning of 
1877, I was preparing a new edition of the text 
of Catullus, and was at first somewhat vexed 
that the MS. should be sent away at the very 
time I was correcting the errata of my first 
edition. But as soon as Mr. Coxe told me that 
an application had been made for it, I saw that 
the right course was to yield, to make my re- 
ooUation immediately, and, instead of opposing 
the transmission of the MS. altogether, to ask 
that it might not be sent till I had done with 
it. On a later occasion, when Prof. Bahrens 
begged for the precious volume containing 
Hayter's careful transcripts of the hexameter 

rsms contained in the Herculanean papyri, 
recommended the present librarian by all 
means to send it, and a very recent inspection 
of it satisfies me that no injury whatever has 
come to the volume in consequence. In effect, 
scholars are careful in handling MSS. in 
exactly such proportion as they know their value. 
For my own part, I can never be sufficiently 
grateful, not only to the learned bodies or 
munificent owners in my own country from 
whom I have borrowed MSS. (notably from 
Trinity College and St. Peter's College at Cam- 
bridge, and the Earl of Leicester's library at 
Holkham), but to the generosity with which I 
have been treated in this matter by the authori- 
ties at the Biblioth^que Nationale of Paris, the 
Biblioth^que Municipale of Tours, the public 
library of Treves, the anc^t Kloster-Biblio- 
thek of St. Qallen. Nor were the MSS. sent to 
me of an ordinary kind, sueh as if lost could 
easily be replaced. They were in every case early 
and valuable. And in one instance the diffi- 
culty of reading the MS. was so great, from the 
minuteness of part of the writing, that it 
would have necessitated my remaining a con- 
siderable time (not less, I think, than a month) 
on the spot, had it not been sent to me. I 
imagine that my case is in no way different 
from that of other scholars. To most English- 
men, at any rate to fellows of colleges, the 
eocpense of visiting a foreign city for the pur- 
pose of collating MSS. is rarely a matter they 
have to think about ; but how many Q^rmans 
can ill afford the journey to Oxford, or the 
expense of living there! It seems to me 
iUioeral to refuse them the permission of using 
our MSS. in their own places of residence for a 
limited space of time, provided onl^ thi^t they 



are deposited in some public library, and that 
the person who wishes to examine them is sub- 
ject to the supervision of the library authori- 
ties. 

What, indeed, could be the gain of publish- 
ing expensive and costly catalogues of MSS. if 
the increased acquaintance which they furnish 
of what our libraries possess were not seconded 
by increased facilities of seeing and using 
them ? When the late Mr. Coxe was labouring 
at his life-task — the publication of adequate 
catalogues of all the MSS. in Oxford— he was 
in effect preparing the way for the enlarged 
demand which, as Prof. Chandler's Bemarks 
prove, has since been made to see and use them 
by students and savants in every comer of 
Europe. I, for one, myself a pupU — if I may 
so speak — of Mr. Coxe, and knowing how im- 
mensely he infiuenced the university solely 
in virtue of his rare paleographical know- 
ledge, and still rarer enthusiasm, should look 
upon any such change as Prof. Chandler 
proposes, not only with grave distrust, but 
with a quite lively resentment, as an outrage 
and desecration to his memory. We ought 
not to forget that the universities have duties, 
not only to their own members, but to the 
world at large ; and I doubt whether any duty 
more distinctly and specially characterises an 
university than to use every means in its power 
to give free circulation to those unique sources 
of knowledge which it has acquired in the 
course of ages in virtue of its existence as an 
university. 

I have said nothing on the question of books* 
partly because it is of less importance, partly 
because the answer to Prof. Cluuidler will occur 
to everyone — ^viz., that to give permission to a 
few tested individuals the right of having out 
books for a limited time, and under special 
conditions, is quite a different thing from turn- 
ing the Bodleian into a lending library. 

BoBiNSON Ellis. 

[The Oxford Magazine for February 28 con- 
tains two letters on this subject by Bodley's 
Librarian and Prof. Sanday. j 
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BOSSETTI AND DELABOOHB. 

Dublin: Feb. 19, 1887. 

'^Delaroohe," of course, is right, not ** Dela- 
croix"; and I am obliged to Mr. Hamerton 
for calling my attention to an error of tran- 
scription in which my hand and eye were at 
fault, thouffh the error never consciously reached 
my brain, for I believed untU I read Mr. Ham- 
erton's letter that I had written ** Delaroche." 

I ought, perhaps, to have noted that *' Hand 
and Soul " was reprinted from the Qerm — 
with some alterations, says Mr. Sharp— in the 
Fortnightly Review, Edward Dowden. 



some time ago by the reading of P. Corssen's 
and De Bossi's essays, but which want of 
leisure had then forbidden me to deal with 
further. Almost at once I have now come 
upon a fresh piece of evidence, which remark- 
ably confirms De Bossi's main position, and at 
the same time throws considerable light on 
ether points. 

De Kossi takes his information about the MS. 
which Ceolfrid sent to Rome from two passages 
in minor works of Baeda. He has very natu- 
rally overlooked the anonymous Life of Ceolfrid, 
from whidi it is now generally recognised that 
Baeda drew many of his details respecting 
Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid, but which has 
never, I believe, been printed on the Continent. 
This valuable Httle tract was first published 
from a Harleian MS. (3020) of the ninth or 
tenth century by Stevenson, in 1841, for the 
Eng^h Historical Society in the appendix to 
his Baeda (iL 318 ff.), from which it was 
reprinted ** with the correction of a few errors " 
by (Hies, in 1843, in vol. vi. of his B.ieda 
(416 ff.). No other MS. of the tract is men- 
tioned by Hardy {Deicriptive Catalogue of 
Materials, L 412), though he refers to **an 
intermediate narrative'* in a Bodleian MS., 
Digby 112 (? 113). Now, this Life of Ceolfrid 
contains two passages which supply just the 
needed information. The first closes a short 
account of Ceolfrid's administration of the 
twin monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow 
after Benedict Biscop's death. It runs thus 
(p. 423, Giles ; p. 325, Stevenson) : 

*' Ita^ue monastexia ^uibua praeerat et extiinsecis 



THE CODEX AMIATINirS. 

Cambridge : Feb. 18, 1887. 
The Bishop of Salisbury's interesting appeal 
in the Academy of February 12 has coi^trained 
me, nothing loth, to examine afresh the ques- 
tions about the origin of the Codex Amiatinus ^ ^^^ ^ 

of the Latin Vulgate which had been suggested ll^ere'caniiot liow be a Siadow of " dout»t that 



abundanter opibus et n6n minus looupletavit In- 
temis. . . . Nam et vasts quae ad eccleslae vel 
altaris offlclum pertinent copioslssime ditavit et 
bibUothecam qoam de Roma vel ipse vel Bene- 
dictus attulerat nobiliter ampliavit, ita ut inter 
alia tree Pandectes faoeret describi ; quorum duo 
per totidem sua monasteria posuit in ecclesiis, ut 
cunctis qui aliquod capital um de utrolibet Testa- 
mento legere voluissent in promtu esset invenire 
quod cuperent, tertlum autem Bomam prof ecturus 
donum oeato Petro apostolorum principl offerre 
decrevit** 

Then follow seven pages, describing Ceolfrid's 
departure for Bome, with the leading dates of 
his journey, and the circumstances of his death 
at Langres. Here the second passage comes in 
(p. 430, Giles; p. 332, Bfcevenson) : 

" Sepulto igltur patre quidam ex fratribus qui eum 
deduxerunt patnam rediere, narratiui in monas- 
terio ipsius ubi et qoando transiret e oorpoxe; 
quidam vero disposftum Eomam iter peieffere, 
adaturi munera quae miserat. In quibus videlioet 
muneribus erat Pandectes, ut diximus, interpre- 
tatione beat! Hieronymi presbyteri ex Hebraeo et 
Graeco f onto trcmsf usus, nabens in capite soriptos 
hujusmodi versus : 

Corpus ad eximii merito venerabile Petri, 
Dedioat ecdesiae quem caput alta fides, 

Ceolfridus, Auglorum extimts de flnibus abbas, 
Devoti a^ectos pignora mitto mei, 

Meque meosque optans tanti inter gaudia patris 
In caelis memorem semper habere locum." 

These verses (with the exception of a trans- 
position in the second line, and extimis for ex- 
tremia in the third, probably slips made by the 
author of the Life) are identical with the verses 
inscribed in the Codex Amiatinus. Of the two 
erased words in the first line, Bandini's con- 
jectural Petri is verified, his Culnien, adopted 
by De Bossi, is replaced by Corpus* That in 
the existing MS. the second letter was o rather 
than V is confirmed by notes which Dr. 
Anziani's kindness allowed me to make at 
Florence in April last. My memorandum is to 
the effect that cc, though not the sagitta of 
the second letter, now a curved E, belong to the 
original handwriting. In the third Ime De 
Bossi's admirable conjecture, Ceolfridus, stares 
us in the face, while ms apologies for Britonwn 
are superseded by the presence of Analorum. 



the Codex Amiatinus is the ** Pandect " which 
Ceolfrid sent as a present to Gregory II, 
Moreover, the first passage establishes— what 
the statement of Baeaa had left uncertain — that 
the three '* Pandects," of which the MS. sent 
to Bome was one, were written b^ Ceolfrid's 
order, and that they were written in England. 
The date thus lies in the quarter-century 
between 690, the year of Benedict Biscop's 
^death, and 716, the year of Ceolfrid's death. 
^'vVe are carried a step further back by P. 
Corssen's discovery of uie general coinddenoe 
between the three very different lists of l^e 
books of Scripture prefixed to the Codex 
Amiatinus (with accompanying remarks and 
prologue) and the three divisions of Scripture 
uTerome's, Aufiustine's, and a third) which are 
aescribed by Cassiodorius in cc. 12-14 of his 
book De Institutions Divinorum Litterarum, and 
which he says that he "affixed" to a MS. 
written in accordance with the third division. 
The apparent discrepandes cannot he discussed 
to much profit till we have a decent text of 
Casdodorius. Some serious errors in the 
untrustworthy Benedictine text have long since 
been corrected for c. 14 by Dr. Westcott in his 
History of the Canon of the N, T. (p. 573 of 
ed. 5) from MSS. of the British Museum ; but a 
systematic revidon on a wider bads is much 
needed. Meanwhile, it is certain that most of 
the matter prefixed to the Codex Amiatinus was 
directly or indirectlv borrowed from Casdo- 
dorius ; more probably, however, from the MS. 
in which he inserted tiie three lists and their 
accompaniments than front the De Institutions^ 
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A probable history, I venture to tlmik, 
constructs itself out of these various materijUs. 
Baeda tells us ^tinctly, what hia predeoenor 
had omitted, that the th^ Pandects added by 
Ceolfrid were '* novae tr^udationia," t.«., 
Hieronymic, and that the Ubrary already oon- 
tained another [Pandect] which he had brought 
from Bome, and which was '* vetustae traaua- 
tionis," t.«., what we should call in some ■onto 
or other Old-Latin. Doubtless, Baeda litnrtagJf 
had often handled this memorial of Benediet 
Biscop's intercourse with Bome, as well as the 
two new MSS. which Ceolfrid had bestowed cm 
the twin monasteries. Here, surdv, we have the 
missing link between the Codex Amiatnuis and 
Casdodorius. His third dividon he desocibes 
as ' ' secundum antic[uam translationem." It was, 
he says, *' inter alias [probably the other two 
dividons] in codice grandiore littera damre 
oonscripto," containing " septuaginta inter- 
pretum translatio Yeteris Testamenti " and the 
rfew Testament The whole context and the 
subsequent description of a Graecus Fcuukctes 
show that his codex grandior was writtm in 
Latin, its Old Testament being a translation 
from the Septuagint, and thereu)re Old-Latin. 
The list of books of the New Testament has an 
Old-Latin colour too. This MS., we have seen, 
induded three lists answering to the three 
traditional divisions of Scripture known to 
Casdodorius, and such are the three lists aotaaUy 
prefixed to the Codex Amiatinus. 

De Bosd (p. IxxviiL) and Dr. Wordswoitii 
remind us that a representation of Solomon's 
Temple is contained in the Codex Amiatinns, and 
that it "finds an explanation in the InMtiimtia," 
The passage meant is in a 5. Now Gasriodorios 
there spMUcs of a Pandectes Laiinui cotforis 
grandioris,' in. which he caused the Teetple 
of Solomon to be de^Mcted. On this evidsnos 
alone, taken in conjunction with ec. 14-16, I 
think it might be inferred with reasonable 
probability that the MS. intended was the Old- 
Latin Pandect described in c 16 as codsar 
grandior. But Cassiodorius's ten^^le and tiae 
Northumbrian library are brought into stOl 
doser and more significant relations bj two 
passages in Baeda's minor expodtoiy woribi, 
for references to which I am indebted to De 
Bosd {loc. cit.), though he says nothing of 
the Northumbrian Old-Latin Pandect in this 
connexion; In his tract on the Tabernaole, iL 
12 (vii. 307 of Giles), Baeda speaks as follows : 
<< Quomodo in picture Cassiodori sanatoria, 
cujus ipse in expodtione* Psalmorum meminit, 
expressum vidimus ; " and again in his trad 
on Solomon's Temple, c. 16 (viiL 314 f. of 
Giles) : " Has vero portions Cassiodorus senator 
in Pandectis, ut ipse Psalmorum exoodtione 
commemorat, triplici ordine distinxit, •^^jp^ 
bdow, ** Haec ut m picture Cassiodori repecimiis 
distincta." This is the language of a man wW 
had seen with his own eyes the identical ^9fg^ 
sentation of the Taben^e and Temple which 
Casdodorius inserted in his Pandeo^ and tbere 
is no evidence that Baeda was ever in Italy, or 
indeed further south than York. Thos^ erea 
if the Codex Amiatinus had perished, there 
would be suffident reason to oondude thai the 
Old-Latin Pandect brought to England by 
Benedict Biscop or Ceolfrid from Bone was 
no other than the Old- Latin Pandeot of 
Casdodorlus's sixteenth chapter. 

Cassiodorius wrote about the middle of the 
sixth century. At some time im the nest two 
or three generations his great MS. may wsXL 
have migrated from his Southern monastery to 
Bome, being perhaps regarded by kis 
successors as haodly more than a literary 
curiosity, inasmuch as it oonspicuondy diffraed 
from the dominant Hieronymic Bible. The 
same cause may have lessened any rdnotanee 
of the Boman authorities to |wrt with it. In 
the eyes of others, however, it oii|tht hwpe ^ 
illi^skative yalue of its own ; and £ns it mi^|lt 
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come to form part of one of the rioh cargoes 
of books, purcnased and presented, which the 
two Northumbrian pil^^rims carried off to their 
own home. There it would remain as a 
cherished doomnent as w<^ as a memorial of 
the great Gassiodorius ; valuable to professed 
students, but by no means adapted for the 
prooiiioaous use of the monasteries. At the 
same time its comprehensiYeness and the large 
oleaz handwriting on its ample pages presented 
a iBodel which it was natural to imitate for 
piaoiioal purposes. The Xt/e of Ceolfrid tells 
OS that t£e church of each of the two monas- 
teries was to have one of the new Pandects, so 
that evenr one who wished to consult a passage 
oat of either Testament miaht have no dmculty 
in findiDg it. In books thus meant for 
gneral use the version employed would 
oatoraUy be the Hieronymic, and that 
with the usual Apocryphal additions to 
the Old Testament; precisely as we And in 
the CSodex Amiatinus. It would, however, be 
equally natural to copy Cassiodorius's int^^st- 
ing preliminary tables and other matter, with 
or without modification ; and at the same time 
to add words appropriate to a Hieronymic 
Bible, such as the verses in honour of Jerome 
which the Codex Amiatinus exhibits, containing 
Uie Hieronymic title Bibliotheca in place of the 
Cassiodorian Fandectea, Having thus provided 
his two monasteries with two new sumptuous 
Bibles, as beautiful as useful, it might well 
ooour to Oeolfrid that he could bring no more 
|;rMelul gift to the new pope than a third copy, 
tdontloal in form and contents, to take the 
place of the Old-Latin Pandect which Bome 
had now lost, and to bear witness to the 
gatefol interest which it had excited in the far 
North. After Ceolfrid*s death at Langres in 
716, cm his way to Bome, some thirty-five years 
passed before the monastery of Amiata was 
founded. His MS. probably remained at Bome 
lor nearly two centuries. At length a Lom- 
bard abbat of Amiata, Peter by name, obtained 
it, we know not how, for his own monastery, 
and sobstituted his own name for Ceolfrid's at 
^ the beginning. 

k word must be added on the scribe and on 
the text of the Codex Amiatinus and the twin 
sister MSS. which remained in England. The 
Boribe of the three new Pandects ihay not im- 
probably have been brought or sent for from 
Italy. We know that Benedict Biscop sought 
sad obtuned the services of the ardi-chanter 
of St Peter's to teach his monks the Boman 
mode of chanting and other Boman observ- 
iaoes; and the zSJl which he showed in various 
ways in providing for the literary and artistic 
needs of Northumbrian monastidsm may well 
have led him to import in like manner some 
skilled, but untitled, Boman oaligrapher to 
iastmct the Northern brethren in tiie multipli- 
ei^iion of oopes of books according to the 
^^unst art of an Italian Bcriptorium, 
^ Hext, were Ceolfrid*s three Pandects copied 
from a similarly complete Vulffate Bible ? We 
csDnot tell with certainty; but the oircum- 
staaees suggest rather that he took the idea of 
a Pandect solely from Cassiodorius's Old-Latin 
Paadeet The ulterior question as to the origin 
of Gassiodorius's own Pandects may stcmd 
ow. The determination of the time when the 
^cample set in the complete Greek Bibles of 
Hie fourth and $fth centuries was followed by 
f^tin scribes or editors is part of a large sub- 
iect whioh much needs investigation. If Ceol- 
^— with whom alone we are immediately 
wnoemed — had no Hieronymic Pandect before 
^ to follow, different books, or groups of 
b<>oks, in both Testaments must have been 
twoifpom different MSS., and thus variation 
utthsfype of text would not be antecedently 
{"uikelv. Oa the other hand, the MSS. fol- 
lowed l^ him, be they one or many, would 
°wrt oatarally be taken from the stores which 



he and his predecessors had imported ; that is, 
they would have come from Bome. 

These facts and probabilities have an im- 
portant bearing on the textual problems noticed 
by Dr. Wordsworth in the latter part of his 
letter. It may weU be that some extant 
Northern MSS. were copied directly or in- 
directly from one or other of Ceolfrid's Pan- 
dects. Others, again, which present a" British '* 
or otherwise "Imxed '' text, may well contain 
elements derived from the same Northumbrian 
source. The wonder would be if the two 
huge MSS. in the two famous abbey-churches 
did not exercise a wide influence for centuries. 
But the possibility of immediate derivation 
from MBS. which Oeolfrid had used as exem- 
plars for his Pandects cannot be excluded. In 
result the two alternatives practically coincide : 
in ei^er case the text, so far as it can be traced 
back, is a Boman text. This fact has a 
certain relevance to the question of the textual 
value of the Codex Amiatinus. Antecedent 
probabilities could not here carry much weight 
if they were contradicted by internal evidence ; 
but in Bome, if anywhere, we should expect to 
find a pure Hieronymic text in the seventh 
century, so that there would be nothing sur- 
prising if the exceptionally high character 
traditionally assigned to me Amiatine text 
should for the most part be verified by 
criticism. 

Affaini the probably Boman origin of the Oodex 
Amiatinus has to be remembered in comparing 
it wil^ MSS. written at a distance from the 
British Isles. It would be natural enough 
that recourse should be had to Boman MSS. 
when attempts were made to purify the Hiero- 
nymic text; and considerable textual coinci- 
dences with the Codex Amiatinus might easily 
arise from this identity or close affinity of 
sources. But, further, the Codex Amiatinus not 
only was probably Boman by ancestry, but 
certainly became Boman by adoption. It 
could hardly fail to hold a conspicuous place 
among the MSS. of the Papal library during 
the two centuries of its sojourn ; and if so, it 
might naturally be accorded a high authority 
in textual revisions or for other quasi-editorial 
purposes. Even on a modem spectator this 
prodigy of a MS. leaves an impression not far 
removed from awe. The possibility here sug- 
gested seems to deserve attention in any 
attempt to explain apparent affinities of text 
between the Amiatine and the Hubertine or 
otiier Theodulfian Bibles, and perhaps not 
these alone. Evidently much has stiU to be 
done for determining how far the leading 
auUiorities for the Vulgate are independent of 
each other. F. J. A. Hobt. 

P.S. — February 19. Having been unable to 
finish this long letter in time for to-day's 
Academy, I am tempted to add a few lines 
inore on points noticed in Dr. Sanday's letter. 
7^ If Bervandus was the writer of the whole 
MS., why did he choose the colophon to the 
captitUa of Leviticus (preceding the text of 
Leviticus) as the place to insert his name? 
My own belief is that he had nothing to do 
with the Codex Amiatinus, but that he wrote the 
first portion of the Pentateuch and Octateuch 
(or conceivably Old Testament or Bible) in the 
MS. transcribed by Ceolfrid's caligrapher. 
Why is OKTPIC (nc) prefixed to his name? It 
is most imlikely that the honorific title should 
be from his own hand. May he not have been 
a monk who chanced to be made abbat while 
he was engaged in writing this earlier MS., 
when as yet he had finished onlv two books 
and the capittUa of a Ihird ? In that case the 
monk who took up his task might not unnatu- 
rally append this note to the colophon which 
Servandushad just reached. The caligrapher 
of the Codex Amiatinus, by no means an intelli- 
gent transcriber, as Lagarde has remarked, 
was likely enough to copy the whole. 



This explanation will account for the run- 
ning together of OKYPic as one word, 
and the separation into two which has pro- 
duced Ai noiHCEN (see the photograph in Zange- 
meister and Wattenbach's Eoc$mpla, i. 35). A 
scribe spontaneously writing a note about him- 
self would hardly make two such blunders in 
four words ' but, once written, it might easily 
take this form from the hand of a transcriber 
ill- versed in Ghreek. So little is known of the 
early monastic history of Italy that we have no 
right to expect to be able to identify Servandus. 
Two ecclesiastics of the name, l>elonging to 
Central Italy, are mentioned by Gregory the 
Great {Dialog, ii. 35; Episi, x. 44), one of 
them being the abbat whose name Bandini 
supposed to have stood orijo^inaUy in the verses 
prefixed to the Codex Amiatinus. 

Since the Codex Amiatinus was apparently 
written by an Italian scribe in Northumbria, 
the same may be true of the Stonyhurst St. 
John, if we may suppose that more than one 
caligrapher was imported from Bome. Or the 
one Itiuian may have had skilful pupils. The 
two handwritings are closely related, though 
ve^ different in size. 

The most remarkable of the asyndeta to 
which Dr. Sanday calls attention — ^that in 
Mark ix. 15~8eeins to be an interesting example 
of unintentional *' confiation," and thus stands 
on a different footing from the other readings 
adduced, except, to a certain extent, John 
iv. 10. The verb following wSj 6 6x^os could 
evidently be either singular or plural, and 
both numbers occur here in both Greek and 
Latin. The ''European" Latin rendering of 
i^€$afjfi'fi9ri<rcaf is expaverunt^ the ** Italian " 
rendering of i^tBaM^v etupe/actus eat. Some 
one, not improbably Jerome himself, in re- 
vising a fundamentally <* Italian" text, after 
writing stupe/actuB est, evidently preferred and 
wrote down the other rendenng, but for&^t 
to cancel what he had first written. In due 
time scribes eased the sentence by inserting et. 
Here the Fuldensian supports the Amiatine 
text (with two allies) in presenting what is 
manifestly the earlier reading. In the one 
other place where the Bishop of Salisbury cites 
F {FtUdensis), Matt. iv. 15, there must be a 
misprint (see Banke's edition, p. 45, line 1, and 
Lachmann). In Matt, xxvii. 40, reaedificahaJt is 
wrongly printed as reaedificat. But I have 
already written more than enough. 

F.J.A^H. 



SaUsbury : Feb. SI, 1887. 

I am grateful to you for printing my long 
letter on this subject, dated February 3, and I 
am glad to have drawn my friend Dr. Sanday's 
comments, and kindly and useful oritioism* 
He raises two questions on which I will make 
a few remarks. 

1. I think it probable that the verses, " cul- 
men ad eximii," &c., are by a different hand 
from the text of the MS. De Bossi (and therefore, 
it would seem, Anziani) appear to think so ; but 
this is a point to whioh Mr. White will pay 
special attention when he visits Florence. Aa 
to Uie personality of the Servandus suggested 
by Bandini, Prof. Earle reminds me that he was 
a neighbour and frequent visitor of St. Bene- 
dict, as we read in St. Chregory's Dialogues, 
book iL chap. 35 (vol. 2, p. 270, ed. Ben., Paris 
1705). 

The title itOpis (jc^piof), which the scribe applies 
to himself, does not appear to be more definite 
than our own **lord*' or ** sir '* ; but from the 
instances eiven in Sophocles's Lexicon, it would 
seem to fit very well the deacon and abbat in 
question. The honourable mention made of 
him by St. Gregory would (if Bandini*s hypo- 
thesis be at all correct) make a book written by 
his hand a ve^ desirable present for Ceolf rid 
to offer to the o^ of Bome. I do not see any 
reason why there should be any long interval 
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between the publication of Oassiodorius's De 
IndittUione and the writing of our MS. I 
therefore still incline to believe 6 K6pis 24pfituf9os 
to be the friend of St. Benedict. 

2. As to the readings, Dr. Sanda^ is right in 
•uggesting that I ought to have discriminated 
the MSS. a Utile more. The presence of the 
Codex Amiatinus at Wearmouth or Jarrow 
does throw light on the character of the text of 
the Lindisfame Gk>spels, aud of the St. John of 
the Durham MS., and possibly on the marginal 
readings of the Augustine Gospels of Oxford 
and Cambridge— but probably not on the first 
hands of the latter texts. I think, however, 
that the Stonyhurst book need not have been 
written till after the supposed year of Ceolfrid*s 
journey to Borne (678). The Lindisfame 
€k>spels, written about a.d. 700, seem to be a 
link between Jarrow and Lindisfame ; and I see 
no reason why the Stonyhurst St John should 
not have been transcribed by some friend 
twenty years earlier (with such variants as it 
has), and sent to St. Cuthbert in his retirement 
at Fame, where he ended his life some nine 

Sears after the death of Ceolfrid. This lovely 
ttle book is written in a very firm hand, in 
sharp uncial characters, but wiUi a peculiar F 
— with the upper horizontal bar curved, and 
the lower straight— which seems to mark it as 
written in Britain for Ireland). 

The variants of St. John are, I may remark, 
sometimes curiously identical with those of 
Fuldensis, eg., vii. 39, non enim erat apiritua 
FS* {-^datua 8'), and sometimes with FO, FB ; 
suggesting that a text of this type was one of 
the Bibles brought by Ceolfrid, or already 
existing at Jarrow. 

It is just possible, indeed, that the Codex 
Fuldensis itself may have been for some time 
in Britain. The same collector who, ex hypo- 
thesif brought back a Bible from a Campauian 
monastery might have also brought the New 
Testament, written by order of Victor, Bishop 
of Capua; and from Britain it might have 
passed with other books to its famous possessor 
St. Boniface, who often begs his English friends 
to send him books— now the Commentaries of 
Bede, and now parts of the Old and New 
Testament. A re-examination of the Anglo- 
Saxon flosses in Fuldensis might, perhaps, 
throw a light on this suggestion. Froi, E. von 
Banke indines to attribute Uiem to Boniface 
himself. 

The St. Hubert MS. is, generallv speaking, 
^eodulfian, but not exactly so. Its ground- 
text is extremely dose to Amiatinus, at least 
in the Gk>spels, while it has been carefully 
corrected to agree with the Theodulfian text. 
I could not help, therefore, quoting it; and, 
though I have no external proof that it had anv 
direct affinities with our British texts, I think 
it not improbable that, if we knew its ante- 
cedents, tney would be connected with the 
monastery founded by St. Willibrord at Eoh- 
temach. 

I wish I had time to reply to Mr. Bule, but 
I must leave that to other hands. 

John Sabtjm. 



rabilem librorum omnis generis, copiam ap- 
portauit " ; and the Abbat John, who came 
m>m Bome to teach them singing, not only taught 
them orally, but *<non pauca etiam litteris 
mandata reliquit, quae hactenus in eiusdem 
monasterii hihliotheca memoriae gratia seru- 
antur.** Surely bihliotheca here means *' libraiy" ? 
After his fifth journey to Bome, Benemct 
again returned " magna qnidem copia uolumi- 
num sacrorum . . . ditatus ** ; and so we find 
him in his last sickness naturally anxious about 
the preservation of the fine library he had col- 
lected ; *' hiUiothecam quam de Boma nobilissi- 
mam copiosissimamque aduexerat . . . solUcite 
seruari inte^^m nee per incuriam foedari aut 
passim dissipari praecepit." The bihliotheca 
must surely refer not to any one volume, but to 
the collection formed by the ''innumerabilis 
librorum omnis generis copia," and the ''magna 
copia uoluminum sacrorum " brought from 
Bome. 

Ceolfrid carried on the work begun by Bene- 
dict, and'* bibfiotJiecam utriusque monasterii quam 
B. abbas magna coepit instantia, ipse non 
minori geminauit industria"; and one of the 
ways he did this was by adding the '* pantiecUa 
nouae et uetustae translationis.*' Would it not 
be strange, however, if Bede, after usine 
bibliotheca in the obvious sense of ''Ubrary," 
were to use it in this latter place in the quite 
different sense of a volume of the Old Testa- 
ment, and that without a word of explanation P 
As regards geminauit it would seem (like 
innumerabilia co^ia, to be used in a loose and 
rhetorical sense, as signifying large and im- 
portant additions to the library ; and coepit has 
a far more natural sense as referring to the 
founding of a library than as referring to the 
copying of a book, especially as neither Bene- 
dict nor Ceolfrid are celebrated for their skill 
in scribes* work. 

As regards the effect of De Bo8si*s discovery 
on the date of the Codex Amiatinus, Dr. 
Sanday's inquiry whether the dedicatory verses 
are written ab ipso acriptore goes to the heart of 
the matter. If they were, we have what is 
practically a dated MS. of the beginning of the 
eighth century, and probably not wntten at 
Bome ; for, indeei, besides the expression, €x~ 
tremia de Jinibua, and the difficulty as to when 
and where the scribe inserted the verses, it 
would be an unlikely thing (as Prof. Bidgeway 
points out) for Ceolfrid to present to the see of 
Bome a MS. which had come from that dty 
only a few years before. 

if, however, the verses be by a later hand, 
the Codex itself may well be of *the date 
traditionally assigned to it; indeed (as Prof. 
Bidgeway again suggests), Ceolfrid would be 
likely to choose for his offering a MS. renowned 
for its age and beauty. H. J. White. 



probable account is thus afforded of the hniltj 
Greek by which the memorandum is disftgiirea. 

MARTnr BuuL 



SaliBbury : Feb. tl, 1897. 

May I express a doubt as to Mr. Martin 
Bule's explanation of the word bibliotheca in 
the verses in the Codex Amiatinus, and in 
BedeK He would translate it in the reverse 
way to the Bishop of Salisbury, and make it 
mean ** library *' in the Codex and ** volume '* 
in the author. 

Without venturing to pronounce on its mean- 
ing in the verses, stul in Bede*s life of Benedict 
Bisoop the word seems, from a comparison of 
other plaoes, to be used in the ordinary sense of 
"library." Benedict amassed a very large 
number of books for his monastery ; on return- 
ing from his fourth journey to Bome, Bede 



Olevedon : Feb, 19. 1837. 

May I be allowed, with a view to economy 
of time in any discussion which may ensue on 
Prof. Sanday*8 valuable letter, to add the fol- 
lowing postscript to my own co nmunication in 
this day's issue of The Aoademy P 

My contention involves or suggests the fol- 
lowing theaea : (1) That the Codex Amiatinus 
was written by Ceolfrid, or at his instance; 
(2) that, being written as a companion volume 
to the pandectea uetuatae tranalaJtionia quern de 
Boma attuleraty a blank space was left on fol. 4, v., 
at the end of the table of contents ; (3) that 
the blank space there left was turned to account 
by the accommodation of the lines, '*Hiero- 
nyme interpres," &o. ; (4) that, by whomsoever 
composed, those lines were written, as Tischen- 
dorf dedares, by the copyist himself ; (5) that 
the memorandum at the beginning of the book 
of Leviticus was transmitted by the copyist 
from the exemplar on which he worked; (6) 
that that exemplar was either Servandus's 



states that amon^ other treasures^ '* innume- I Hieronymian Bible or a copy of it; (7) that a 



THB MANX BUNIO IN80BIPTIOHB. 

IdeofMaa: Feb. t^ Mr. 
Permit me, as a Manxsman and a student of 
our many interesting antiquitiea, to oxpi e w 
the thanks of myself and feUow-conntrymeB, 
which will be shared I feel sore l^ all 
antiquaries and scholars, for Dr. YigfoMon's 
valuable contribution on the subject of our 
inscriptions which appeared in the Manx Ndk 
Book, No. 9, January 1887. 

Though I could not presume to set my 
opinion against that of so wdl-known a nmae 
scholar in a question of the grammar or 
translation, I may fairly claim to do so in tiis 
reading of the runic characters of our inaot^ 
tions. I have lately devoted oonsiderable tune 
and attention to the subject, and, being a 
resident in the island, I have many 
tunities of examining the stones the 
While heartily thankmg Dr. Yigf nsson, liieea- 
fore, for his readings, I cannot allow them to 
pass unchallenged. The fact of hi« being ao 
high an authority on the subject, and tbe 
certainty, therefore, that his readings, taksn 
on the spot, will be generally aooepted as 
correct unless the contrary be shown— ihe &et 
also that he emphasises his own oerCainty of 
their correctness as '* the result of careful, and 
in some cases repeated examination, ** readefs 
it obligatory on me to point out at onoe the 
most important of what, with all rQn>eot to 
him, I believe to be the mistakes he has 
inadvertently made. 

It will be most convenient to consider tiie 
inscripti(ms in the order given by Dr. VigfiiaBon. 
(1) Respecting his first, which he oaUs the 
" Mael-Lomohon Cross, Kirk Michael," I hafe 
to say that the third word is distinctly raisti 
not RISTI, and I read fustra : sinb : totir, not 
FOSTRA : siNA : TOTER, and KOVA : AS : athisl: 
ATI, not KONO : Es: athisl: attl These 
runes are all distinctly visible as I have ^ven 
them, except the first of the' word as, wbudi is 
broken across the middle in the line of what 
would have berai the A-stroke. If it had been 
E, the central dot would still have been visiUe, 
as it is always deeper than the line of the stem, 
which in this case can be faintly traced past 
the centre. The last rune of the word SDrs is 
undoubtedly our usual stun^-mne for B ; but 
just below its central dot, at its left side, is the 
lower dot of the N-twig, the stroke of idiioh is 
obliterated, and, above it at its right side is 
the upper of the two dots which divide this 
word from l^e next ; at first sight, therefore, it 
has quite the appearance of A, witii the oeotral 
stroke obliterated. 

As regards the translation and the explana- 
tions given of the motto, I would ask why 
not render fustra foater-daughier instead of 
« foster-mother " ? We might then suppose 
that the <* motto" was applied by Mael 
Lomchon to Athisl, the husband of his foster- 
daughter. Dugald, perhaps, had died leaving 
MbI Mora and a brother of hers, who proved a 
bad son. Mael Lomchon, ^ohad no son of his 
own, adopted Malmora, and looked upon the 
husband to whom he married her as his son. 
When BCalmora died, he raised this cross to her 
memory, and commemorated the fact that her 
husband had been a good man, who he was glad 
to think should succeed himself, for it was 
" better to leave a good foster-son than a bad 
son *'~like that of Dugald ; or, it might be 
that Mael Lomchon himself had had a son who 
proved unworthy and left him. This, I submit^ 
while being an equally correct translation, is a 
more rational explanation of the motto. I 
should like further to ask why thero *' is little 
doubt that the 9 wi^ not the peculiar Mao^ 
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letter, but the ordiDary Scandinavian B '' ? As 
to the legends being now known for the first 
time in their proper oonnexion, I would point 
oat that they are so given in Gibson's and 
in Qongh's edition of Camden. 

f2) 'Hie Kirk Bride Cross has not beiore been 
pablished, except for the reading I hazarded 
about two and a half years ago, when I first 
b^an to pay attention to the snbjeot I took the 
first rone to be i, reading ibuian, but it may 
have been x, the top now obliterated. I could 
distiogoisb the s of K£8, and afcathmiul I 
took to be AFTBTHMIRI. If Yigfussou's read« 
iDg be correct, we have here the word aftib 
contracted into ap, as it appears to be in the 
Ufaac Crosif, Andreas— a reading which, I 
hdieve, is not met with elsewhere in runes. 

(3) The llAlbricti-€h>ut Cross, Michael, is as 
here given, except that there is a very distinct 
snd wdl-formed i in the first word ; and, as to the 
spelling of gout, I have to say that the second 
rune is precisely the same as the second rune 
of the nrst word, and is neither the usual 
Manx nor A, but is intermediate between 
our two forms of A, having the twig on the 
right side only of the stem. Instead of two 
dots there is a cross-mark after " Ghiut,'' and 
tiiere are no dots after Auc—these, however, 
are mere details. As to the rendering of 
BBUKxmr, Prof. Stephens seems to have fairly 
worked it out in his notice of this in.scription 
(0. N. Bun. Man. II., 597), and his reading has 
the advantage that it does not require us to 
suppose that any of the letters " have become 
traiiq>osed." I would ask. Why suppose the 
caress to have been erected on the death of 
Malbr&ti ? The very reference to *' Absalom's 
inllar'* would rather suggest that it might 
nave been set up during his life-time. 

In (4) the ** IJfaao-aaut Cross, Kirk Andreas," 
I much object to the word aftib. The fint 
remaming word of the inscription, though 
broken, is distinctly THANA ; this is followed 
by the usual division of two dots, and my only 
doubt about the next word, which is even more 
broken than '^e first, was whether it had been 
AF or aft; tiie F-strokes are unmistakable. 
As to 8ATJNB, I expect one of the two dividing 
dote before this word was mistaken for s, and 
the 8 itself for a. With respect to the last two 
words, the reading suggested by Prof. G. 
Stephens, to whom! sent a photograph of the 
inscriptum, is KUB : kttls, <* Seal-pate," a 
mVJmame. The first of these words is worn 
almost jpast recognition; but Mr. Cumming 
also read it kub, and in his time — thirty to forty 
years ago — ^it would certainly be more distinct 
than now. Op the other hand, I must say that 
Kixmebrook, who could not read the runes, but 
was a painstaking artist, in his etching, pub- 
lished 1841, makes the strokes look not unlike 
this reading fba, and my own note, taken two 
years ago, gives the first rune as F. The last 
nme of the next word might be i or s, it is 
now too broken to say positively. It does seem 
to me unreasonable and farfetched to connect the 
last word with " Coley " in Kirk Michael— for 
snpposmg the reading fba ouli " of Culi'^ to 
be right, there are places bearing such a 
name nearer to the cross, e.^., CooiloAoo, t.e., 
"the dark grove," in Turby; Cooilbane, 
I^myre; BaUiacooUey, Ballaugh, and so on. 

With respect to (5) ** The Ufaac Cross at 
Elk Braddon," [ma]lfiaao may be right, but 
I read s f or I. As to the name Ufaac, I have 
^roi. Stephens's authority for saying it was a 
Korse name, "once not uncommon, now 
estinot"; and Prof. Munch says of it <* Ufeigr 
is a very common Norwegian name," {Manx 
Socwto, VoL xxii, 28). 

WjUi regard to (6) the Ballaugh Cross, I 
desire to say that I think Prof. Yigf usson has 
at last settled the question of the two names 
which have been so variously read. There is a 
(distance of an inch to If inches between the first 



and the beginning of the sunken space in 
which the inscription is carved, the next rune 
being only g inches from the o. This led me to 
think Cumming had been right in reading th 
as the first letter, though it is not now visible. 

1 supposed it had worn away. The chief diffi- 
culty was with regard to the u, which certainly 
it was difficult to believe was meant for an B. 
Bv adopting the present reading oulaibb, 
Olaf — and, as I cannot see any part of TH, I 
have no hesitation in following it — this diffi- 
culty is surmounted. Of the next word I am 
not so sure. I took the first rune to be TH (>), 
reading thiutulb, because what Dr. Yi^fusson 
evidently considered the right-hand twig of L 
is compared with the following rune so low 
down, while there undoubtedly is a complete 
bow as of h. The lower part of the bow, 
however, may be accidental and simply caused 
by the stone flaking, for I find it is not so 
deep nor so distinct as the upper portion or 
L- stroke. The size of the runes frequently 
di£Pers ; so that in this word also I think the 
present reading may be correct. As for the 
blank space following the ba of the third word, 
I c n plainly discern i and the dot of 8, and 
the stems of Ti K ; the us should be Ba, the B 
being as distinct as that in baisti. The second 
rune in thana is disthictly A, the left twig 
being visible, though it bears also a twig from 
the very top of the right side, as in L. The 
next word is aiftib, not aftib ; and, as to the 
next, the L is most certainly not to be seen 
*' on the fiat circular band." A portion of the 
deep incision bordering the band, which is 
much worn, has evident^ been mistaken for L, 
which, if anywhere, is inmiediately below the 
band. It is a mistake also to say UN of SUN 
'* are written in one " : they are distinct, and 
there is plenty of space. Lastly, the three 
dots only occur after the first word. These 
may appear trifling details ; but they serve to 
show that though the learned professor has 
had the advantage of " careful, and in some 
cases repeated, examination of the inscriptions 
on the spot," he is liable to error as others who 
have gone before him. 

(7) The famous Michael Cross has been 
curiously misread as to the first word, aulafib 
is most certainly wrong. Even if the first rune, 
I, might be supposed to have had the A-stroke 
obliterated, there can be no doubt whatever 
that the third is A, and the fourth L, the twig 
being far more distinct than that of the Tin 
BISTI. Prof. Munch's rendering of the word, 
J6£fr, is doubtless correct. The eighth word 
is distinctly thong not thana, and the last 
two words MUTHua sing not mgthub sina. 

Of (9) Dr. Vigf usson writes : 
*' As different readiogs have been given of the 
beginning of the existing part of the legend, and 
the runes are a little damaged, it u better to add 
that there Is no doubt that an is the proper 
reading." 

As some time aeo I picked out the mortar 
which had filled the runes of the first word, it 
was more easy for him to read them than for 
Cumming and others ; and yet he is further 
astray than they. To judge by the patterns on 
the faces of the cross, there would not be room 
for the words [obimb : ins : sua]bti as sugges- 
ted; but, apart from this, the BTI of Dr. 
Yigfusson is beyond all doubt — notwithstanding 
the positiveness of his assertion — bim, both 
twigs of the M being distinct, while what he 
mistook for the twig of a T is simply a break in 
the mortar above the top of the letter! 
Besides this, a portion of the K can be traced, 
though not so distinctly as in the foregoing. 
I am supported in this reading by Prof. 
Stephens, who, on receipt of the photograph 
which I sent him, wrote to me on February 15, 
1886, '< I think with you the first word was 
KBnc and follow in the rest." than should be 
THNA. The runes on the smaller pieoe which 



I thought might be 8]iN, Prof. Stephens 
suggested might stand for u]lnhulan (true, 
faithful); between bumunt and this we 
may suppose "his friend" or some such 
words. 

Of (10) I need only say that, as in the fore- 
going inscription. Dr. Yigfusson has misread 
THNA for THAN. The side-strokes or twigs 
of A and N are both faint but perfecuy 
distinct. 

With respect to (17) the Braddan Cross, I 
cannot see that the inscription *' is perfect at the 
beginning." There is room for the two 
runes which would make utb into qautb. 
The rest is now correctly given; but I must 
take exception to the last sentenoes — 
** The continuation given by Mr. Gumming is not 
now to be deciphered on the cross. In fact the 
strokes there seem to be almost aimless ; and, if 
they ever meant anything, we can see from the 
existing marks that they certainly were not what 
he gives." 

What are these marks.? After the word fboka, 
is the lower of the usual dividing dots, followed 
by seven strokes, an interval, two strokes, an 
interval, two more strokes, another interval, 
and three strokes. Cumming, about forty 
years ago, read ** fathub sin in thubbiaubn 
SUNB." Before supposing that he had simply 
drawn on a vivid imagination for these un- 
necessary words, we should be quite certain 
that the existing marks could be no part of 
them. I have l^f ore me a rubbing which I 
tookon November 4, 1885. On it the strokes 
are distinct, and I have no difficulty in show-' 
ing by dotted lines that the upper portions of 
them would and must have been exactly as 
given by Cumming, excepting only that the 
stone is now entirely broken off at the third 
rune of thubbiaubn. The twig of the A and 
lower part of the bow of th in fathub, the 
lower dots between sin, in, and the next word, 
and the lower part of the bow of TH in the 
last word, are quite legible on the stone. 

As to the Conchan Cross, I need only say 
here, that, with Pi of. Stephens^s notes bsfore 
me, I cannot accept Dr. Vigfusson's readine 
of this difficult inscription. It is not bi-lingual 
in any sense, and the names are good Norse. I 
think the sixth rune in mubkiblu is not o but 
b. iesuobist and obist are perhaps mis- 
prints for ISUKBIST and kbus, which words are 
quite distinct buna has neither i nor B at 
the end of it, and it is followed by th and the 
stem of another rune. The three omitted 
letters are not illegible, and the whole inscrip- 
tion can be read so as to make good sense. 

In all the others, except about two, I observe 
what I take to be slight misreadings. But 
already this letter is too long, and I must 
reserve further remarks for some other occasion. 
I am sorry to have had to differ from Dr. Yig- 
fusson in many particulars, and cheerfuUy 
acknowledge our great indebtedness to him 
for much that is valuable in his interesting 
article. The fact of such an expert having 
fallen into error only shows how difficult our 
inscriptions are to decipher. It confirms me 
also in the opinion that antiquaries and scholars, 
who may he unfortunately tmable to see the 
actual crosses for themselves, will only be 
satisfied of the correctness of the readings when 
they see them reproduced without the possi- 
bility of error. This I am in hopes of being 
able before very long to do in a work illus- 
trated by one of the new photographic pro-' 
cesses, and having a separate large-sized plate 
for each face and inscription of every cross. 
The possibility of mistaken readings, or even 
of artistes or engraver's errors, will be thus 
avoided. 

Meantime I am endeavouring to have what 
still remains to us of our Mautiful crosses 
preserved from injury and weather by being 
placed under cover ; and I trust that the interest 
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taken in them bv men of learning and culture 
may influenoe those of us who dwell among 
these noble relics of the past to exert onrselTes 
in a matter wherein we shall have the hearty 
good wishes and support of scholars, anti- 
quaries, and men of understanding all the 
world over. 

P. M. G. Kebmode. 



Settrington : Feb. 21, 1887. 

If Dr. Vigfusson will read my letter more 
carefully, he wHl see that I did not blame him 
for reacung the inscriptions from the stones, but 
for declining to verify his readings by means of 
the casts. 

I have now collated one half of the inscrip- 
tions. The casts show forty-five runes which 
Dr. Vifffusson has either omitted, inserted, or 
misread. They bear him out in eight of the 
new readings which he has proposed, and 
suggest seven other new readings which have 
escaped him. One of these is important, as it 
supplies the lost rune haglt which has not 
hitherto been detected on the Manx stones. 

Clearly, Dr. Vigfusson would have acted 
wisely if he had accepted the offer of the use of 
the casts. Isaac Taylor. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

MOHBAT, F^b. 88, 6 p.m. London Inatitution: 

" Poland, or Uie Diflappearaace of the Unflttest," 

byBIr.O.A.ftfPe. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Leotnre, 

x BuOding Ifateriala,*' HI., by Mr. W. Y. Dent. 
8.80 p.m. Geographical: **PreJeval9ky's Jour- 

nevs and Discoveries in Oentnd Asia," by Mr. £. 

DeliDar Morjsan. 
Tdbbdat. March l, 8 p.m. Royal Institation: **Tbe 

Function of Respiration," VII., by Prof. A. 

Qamgee. 

8 p.m. Biblical ArcbAeolovy : ** The Ohrono- 

Ipgy of the Bible," by Mr.W. O. Thurman ; " Sahidlo 

TnuiAlation of the Book of Job," by Dr. E. 

Am^lineau; "The Eaaba and Mosque of Mecca," 

by Miss Oonino. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : " The Colonial and 

Indian Exhibition," by Mr. Edward Cunliffe- 

Owen. 

8 p,m. Civil Enaineer^ : ** |>re<^prlng Operations 

and AppJlftnceR," by Mr. J. J. Web&ter. 

S.ao p,m. Zoolnaicul : ** Thft BxpptimontAl 

Proof of tbe Prote*?tive Value at Colour and Mark- 

infffl Iq Inserts! [nnd pspeciftlly in LopMoptprous 

iMrvnG"^ In theiF Ri^UtJon with Vertt-bratii/* by 

Mr E. B. Poultnn t *' The Flebtw crtlJect^'d by Mr. 

C Buc^Jpy In. East^^m Ectiador/' by Mr» U-. A. 

Boulctiffer ; '* A Veetlt?iftl 8tniotur*? in tbo A*hilt 

Oatrloh rppr^adentiiif; tbe Distal Fhulangea ot Dl^t 

n£.,'*liyJ&r- lUohard 8. Wrsr. 
Wkdnkspatt, March », B p.m. Society of Art^r "The 

CuUlfatlon of Tobacco in Engrland," by Mr, E. J. 

Beola. 
TtlUBBDAT, March S, S p.m. Royal InstitutloTi : "The 

Crfttcft of the TUihni of Anne/' II., by Mr. B, Goeae. 

4 p.TDL Royal Arclimelojilcal : '* The Recent 
Diflcovery of the Founilnlii>Ti of i?t,. B[tt)*h'e At***" at 
Llnccjla M faster." by P^fceritt^r V^nnblcaj "Ulafl- 
tonbury Abbey," by Mr, H. «. Dale. 

7 p.iEu London Instibntion t *' Mniij^ Tni^tm- 
menta," by Mr. J. RadoUae. 

8 jp.m. Limiean : " Genetic AfUnittes and 
CUpfliBcatlon of AIkao/' by ^tr, Alfre(i W. Ben- 
nett: " FuD^uid Di.^i^asc of Coloca.-^la in Jamttlca," 
by Mr. 0. Miv^fw and Mr. D. Mttnia. 

8 p.iB* Ohenaical: "The Colouring Matter of 
I>ros6m WMttakerl/* by Prof. Rcnni^ ; " Anhy- 
draGetfynehon'dl** and *' Condensation of BdqkU 
with Kotoneis,'* by Mr. F- R. Jftpi^ filial Mr. 0, F. 
Burton; *'Tli6 Canatituti'i'n of tllyco*lne." Ity Mr. 
F. R. Jftpp ami Mr* E. €lPTiifn,Hbiiw ; "DiphPiiyl- 

flyojtallno and its nomolrigiiet*.*' by Mr^ F. B. 
app 1 **BobydiacGtic Acid/' by Dr, W, H. Perkln, 
Jua* 

B p.in. OarlylG Society • 
8.50 pun. Atitlquartes, 
F&mAT» MaPcb 4, 7.m p.m. Civil EnRlniTers ■ Students' 
Meeting. *' ProtH?llliiK Machinery of Modem Wnr^ 
SbipB/' by Mr. PMmy H. Wellt*. 

a p.jDO* SoeJety of Arts: " Chir Trade RouteB to 
th© Ea6t.^' by Sir F. J, GoMsmW. 

8 p m. PliUolORlCftl : *" The Inacription of 
Gortyn^" by Prof. Wlnrlliioh. 

5 p.m. Lih?olngf5t,H.' A^Hocliitlon. 

fi ir.iD. Royal XijatJtuilon:^ "VBralu Bnrgory In 
the Btone A^es," by Mr. V. Howlpy, 
SATimPAY. Marcb 5, .1 ij.ni. Royal Injstltutlon : ** Sound," 
IL, by Lord Rayleijfh. 



SCIENCE. 

The Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus. 

Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, 

and Translation, by A. W. Yerrall. (Mac- 

millan.) 
It is generally with some impatience and 
very little curiosity that one takes up new 
editions of Greek plays brought out in Eng- 
land of recent years. You find your time 
wasted by reading a congeries, or a collection, 
of other people's knowledge set out by the 
editor with little or nothing of his own. You 
get an additional text of a play which you 
already possess in two or three forms. And 
what else ? Perhaps half a dozen more than 
doubtful, and certainly trivial, emendations, 
which could have been published in any 
journal. Anything else ? Yes, a prose crihy 
which, whether printed in altwnate lines or 
on alternate pages, offends a man of scholarly 
habits, and annoys the schoolboy who wants 
it at a cheap price, to lie before him when he 
is working at his handy text. For all this 
you may have to pay a large sum, and 
naturally you grumble. 

1^0 one who purchases Mr. YerraU's Septem 
will have any of these complaints to make, un- 
less it be that Mr. Yerrall might have adopted 
the good new fashion coming in abroad of print- 
ing his commentary without a text, and that, 
though he has not offended us with a crib 
face enface^ he has condescended to print one 
by way of appendix. But these additions to 
the bargain will be cheerfully borne, when 
the reader comes to study the acute and 
original treatment of the play by this ex- 
cellent scholar, certainly the best of this 
generation of Cambridge scholars in the 
criticism of Greek poetry. 

In the first place there is an admirable 
essay on the Aeschylean form 'of the legend, 
and tbe poet's deliberate avoidance of the 
name Thebes. Can Mr. Yerrall suggest to us 
any reason for his similar avoidance of the name 
Mycenae in his great trilogy, though Mycenae 
was older, more famous, and more patriotic 
than Argos ? As I have elsewhere given a 
reason for this, I hope he will some day give 
us his opinion on it. 

But still more interesting and original is 
Mr. Yerrall's account of the plot, which, 
indeed, he has been the first to explain, 
showing a delicate and subtle art where 
most of us had assumed a simplicity of struc- 
ture almost amounting to a fault. This con- 
tribution to the understanding of Aeschylus 
in itself marks the edition as a distinctive 
advance upon previous work. I do not think 
there will be much difference of opinion so 
far. But it is likely the pedants will make a 
great fuss about the next large question 
broached in the book : I mean the theory that 
exact syllabic correspondence in strophe and 
antistrophe is not a law in the lyrics of Greek 
tragedy ; and that if the sense be good, and 
the passage otherwise sound, this objection 
does not warrant us in risking an emendation. 
Such immense labour and ingenuity have been 
spent on making this kind of emendation, and 
for this sole purpose, that it will come like a 
thunder-clap on many whose sole title to 
fame may rest on exhibiting subtilty in this 
kind of corrections. It is not for me to pro- 
nounce on Mr. Yerrall's theory, which applies 
also to the fashion of ascribing an exactly 



equal number of lines to questioii and refdy 
in dialogue. But his arguments seem to mt 
sound ; and I shall adopt them until I fiai 
them refuted. There are certainly two 
principles strongly developed in all Greek art 
— on the one side a strict adherence to fixal 
form often amounting to conventionality ; oa 
the other a freedom from restraint which 
saves poets and sculptors from falling into 
lifeless stiffness. We are very likely to err 
in carrying out either principle without regard 
to the other. Mr. Yerrall's theory seems to 
me to admit both in their just proportion. 

These are the large features which distin* 
guish the book and give it its dittanotiTO 
character ; but in addition to these, the oob- 
mentary teems with learned and clever 
exegesis, generally convincing, in a few caaei 
not so, at least to me. The explanations of 
w. 181, 186 (orvptyycg), 278, 389, 870, and 
the comjectures on w. 416, 531, will serve u 
specimens of the kind of work which cha- 
racterises the commentary thronghout. We 
have always a man thinking honestly for him* 
self, and not afraid to speak his opinion, ui 
contrast to the usual habit of gathering dl 
the opinions of others, and balancing diem 
without any clear decision. The best things 
he has done are original explanations and 
defences of what seemed corrupt, but is really 
sound. Good specimens of this are found on 
w. 648, 814. 

It has been pointed out to me that Mr. 
Yerrall's derivation for /AcXaFSero^ (v. 4S) is 
very questionable ; and I may add that I 
hardly think that apTroXi^crc (229) can have 
any suggestion ol fastidious eating in it, how- 
ever gluttony may lie in the primitive sig- 
nification. In the aTTaprilei of V. 361 the 
editor does not recognise that ovk aira^vCa 
probably = ircptrrcvct, as Mr. Bury points oni 
to me, oprtos and iripirro^ being a natoral 
contrast. I cannot believe that*Ax<Mov $^6Bw 
(310) can mean Achaean in religion (as 
opposed to Cadmeian), though I am not ready 
with an explanation. I also think that this 
car' dvOpomov (412) is really in contrast to ' 
Divine power (429), and not to that of giants. 

But all these are matters of opinion, aad 
I know very well that mine is not lor a 
moment to be put in comparison with Mr. 
Yerrall's. It is rather for the purpose of 
stimulating an interest in so good a piece of 
work that I have entered into a few details. 
It will be very interesting to learn how tho 
German philologists will take this serious 
attack on several long-received prineipleaof 
criticising the Greek tragedies. 

J. P. Mabjlfpt. 



CORRESPONDENOS. 
PAiV^INrS "ROOTS AND saFPiiSs." 

G«ttingen : Febroazy 90^ ISST. 
May I express my regret that Prof. Sayce, in tho 
Academy of Ftbruary 19, should have repeated 
the old story of Panini's " empty chatter <M roots 
and suffixes " P Surely, Prof. Sayce knows 
as well as I do that the theory of roots and 
suffixes,' and of the existence of words even apart 
from the sentence, is by Indian grammananA 
regarded as a mere device, resorted to " for the 
easy instruction of children " ; and he can hardly 
wish to make Pdnini responsible for the theories 
of European grammarians. 

F. KiBLBOBir. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

A irsw fthutrated monthly, oalled Scienltific 
Ntwi, is to appear on ICaroh 1. The pablisher 
it ICr. Yixdcdn, in the Strand ; and the editor, 
Mr. G. B, DnnelL 

WlTHiBr tliA last three or fonr years the use 
of *'nslaral gas," or "rook gas," has developed 
to la laige aa extent in the United States that 
the stodjr ol the ge<dogioal conditions under 
idiich the gf^a ooours has become a matter of 
much practioal importance. A paper on this 
subject, by Mr. C. A. Ashburner, has been 
lately pnbUsbed in the Transactions of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. The 
dnef localities of the natural gas are in 
Western Peimsylyania, in Ohio, and in the 
itate of Kew York. The gas issues from rocks 
Tsrying in geological age from the upper coal 
measures do wnto the Trenton limestone (Lower 
fiiliinan). 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. (kAUCOirr-GANN2AT7 has reprinted from 
the last number of the Jowmoi Asiatiqite his 
pmr entitled "La St^ du M^sa, ifxamen 
Cmque du Texte,'' the substance of which is 
an acrimonious rejoinder to the pamphlet issued 
lait year by the two German scholars, Eudolf 
Smend and Albert Sodn. Into this contro- 
teny it Is unnecessary to enter until M. Cler- 
mont-Qanneau has redeemed the promise ^which 
he here formally repeats) of publishing his long 
delayed " Edition definitive." But it m^ be 
mentioned that the preeent pamphlet is rendered 
Yaluable by a facsimile of the copy of seven 
Hnea of tile inscription (13-20) m^de by an 
Arab, Selhn el-CMtri, before the stone was broken 
to pieces. M. Clermont-Gunneau expresses 
an ofdaion not only that other fragments 
may yet come to light, but also that the stele^ 
as we know it, was probably only half its 
origmal sLec, and that the remainder may yet 
be disoovered by diligent search. 



MBSTINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Abthbopolooical Institutb. — {Tussday, Feb, 8.) 
fuxcn Qaltok, Bsq., president, in the chair. A 
pmrwasread by Sir Charles Wilson, on "The 
mm ol the Nile Valley, North of Khartum." 
Sif Ohades WOeon opened his paper by remarkhug 
on the eztraordinaiy way in which the various 
noes inhabithig the Nile Valley— with many of 
irtiom he had come in contact in the course of the 
Kile expedition— had become mixed up, and how 
caafinuHj the indigenous population had in 
oerttm oases lost its nationality while absorbing 
its Aiab conqaezors. The tribes of the Nile Vidley , 
Korth of Khartum, might be divided into three 
^ps, the Hamitic, the Semitic, and the Nuba, 
all alike elaiming descent from the Koreish of 
Hsooa. Sir 0. Wilson then proceeded to give 
Itiefljahlstoiy of the difterent tribes from the 
earliest times, describiog in detail the peculiarities 
>Dd physical characteristios of each.— A number 
of Sudanese weapons, lent by Sir Allen Toung, 
^vsie eaddbitod. 

'EsQusa ThAUKT Sooistt.— (^imim/ Mettinfy 
Monday, Feb. U.) 
JoapH Hall, Bsa., headmaster of the Hnlme 
pmomar School, in the chair.— Mr. J. H. Nodal, 
wiQ* lecKtary, read the thirteenth report, which 
coren the proceedings and work of two years, 
Boae haring been issued for 1885. The publica- 
uoQs for the year 1885 are— the second part of the 
^^**^ Olauarf, by Mr. B. Holland ; Bird Natnes, 
by the Be?. Charles Swainson; an essay on Four 
^^tet Wordt: Clm, Lake, Oas, Neth, by Mr. 
Thomas Hallam ; and a S*p9rt on Bialeetal Work 
^^2 1886. to May, 1886, by Mr. Alexander J. 
^ JU. Holland, la his second part, has com- 
^"Mthe vocabulary of Cheshire words, the whole 
^^>o^to400pa(ie6. Mr. Swainson*s Prorifk^/ 
'^^^MfUkh B^dt deals largely abo wif^ the 



subject of folklore. Mr. Swainson gives under the 
proper 9md sotontifle naie of each bird the various 
provincial names, with explanatory notes as to their 
oriffin and sifniflcation. The work is interestiDg, 
ana the list of localnames is the best yet published; 
but it is only right to point out that in the cata- 
logue given by Mr. Swainson of the books which 
he has consulted for the purposes of his compila« 
tion— about one hundred in all— not a smgle 
publication of the English Dialect Society is 
mentioned. This means, of course, that the glos- 
saries of words used in almost forty counties or 
districts have been entirely overlooked and 
neglected. Several recant monographs on the 
omitholoffy of EngUsh counties, most of which 
contain ue local names of the birds, are also 
omitted from Mr. Swainson's list. It is obvious, 
therefctte, that the Dialect Society, while acknow- 
ledging their indebtedness to Mr. Swainson for the 
wonE he has done, can only regard it as a partial 
and temporary treatment of the subject ; and they 
will be pleased if they could induce Mr. Swainson 
or some member of the society to attempt the 
compilation of an exhaustive and final list of local 
bird names. The publications for 1886 wUl be as 
follows :— A Glossary of West Somerset Words, by 
Frederick F. Elsworthy; Cheshire Glossary, by 
Bobert Holland, part ICE., completing the work ; 
Wmrds in Use in South- West Lincolnshire (Wapen- 
take of Graffoe), by the Rev. B. E. Oole. rector of 
Doddington, Lincoln ; and another if funds will 
allow. Mr. Elworthy*8 book will complete his 
series on the dialect of Somersetshire, the first of 
which was published in 1875 ; the second, dealing 
with the grammar, in 1877. The third and con- 
duding part of Mr. Holland*s Oheshire Glossary 
will contcdn chapters on the grammar and pro- 
nunciation of the dialect ; on place-names, patro- 
nymics, customs, proverbs, and colloquial expres- 
sions ; a Oheshire dialect story, and specimens of 
ddalect poems. The following new works 
have been offered to the society since the last 
report: — The Folk- Speech of South Oheshire, 
by Thomas Darlington, of St. John's OoUege, 
Oambridge ; the Dialect of Idle and WindhUl in 
the West Biding of Yorkshire (three miles from 
Bradford), by J. Wright ; Sea Words and Phrases 
of the Soffolk Ooast, by the late Edward Fitzgerald, 
the tnmslator of Omar Khayyam, edited by J. H. 
Nodal ; a Glossary of Berkshire Words, by Major 
B. Lowsley ; a DictioQary of the Kentish Dialect, 
by the Bev. W. D. Parish, vicar of Selmston, 
Sussex, and the Bev. W. Frank Shaw; and a 
Glossary of Norfolk and Suffolk Words, by Walter 
Bye. It Is also proposed to issue revised and 
extended editions of the Bev. J. 0. Atkinson's 
Glossary of the Oleveland Dialect ; Mr. Edward 
Peacock's Manlev and Oorrinffham (linoolnshire) 
GlossaiT ; and Dr. J. A. H. Murray's great work 
on the bislect of the Southern Oounties of Scot- 
land. The index to the Provincialisms in Notes 
and Qusriss, after sundry vicissitudes, has been 
kindly undertaken by Mr. Oharles W. Sutton, the 
chief librarian of the Manchester Free Libraries . Ten 
or twelve other works, which have been enumerated 
in prefious reports, still remain to be issued hy the 
sodel^. The number of members at the end of 
1886 was 256, and of libraries 55. making a total of 
311. This is a decrease of six in the number of 
members, and an increase of two libraries, or a net 
decrease since the end of 1884 of four. In a letter 
embodied in the report, Prof. Skeat again called 
attention to the advisability of attempting to raise 
a fund for the printing of an English Dialect 
Dictionary, by the University of Oambridge. He 
thought at least £5,000 womd be required, and 
that the time had come for an attempt to raise the 
monev by a general subscription. "Even if no 
one else contributes to this object, I feel that I 
must at any rate do so myself ; but, being unable 
to command the sum required, I cannot do more 
than contribute the hundredth part of it. I have 
therefore set by the sum of £50 for the purpose ; 
and I shall be happy to add to it any sum, how- 
ever small, that may be contributed by any one 
else." When the whole sum of £5,000, or at ai^ 
rate a considerable portion of it, has been obtaineo, 
it will be made over to the Syndics of the Pitt 
Press, who have en>reBsed their willingness to 
undertake the printing and publication of the 
Wnglish Dialect JDictionary, when the means have 
been provided for paying a competent editor and 
a sufficient staff of assis&nts. *^ In these days of 



testimonialB," concluded Prof. Skeat, "I cannot 
help wishing that I had deserved one; for if 
I had done so, I would have ai^ed for it to 
take the shape of a fund for preparing 
and printing an English Dialect Dictionary."— 
Mr. George Milner, treasurer, submitted the 
balance sheets for the years 1885-1886. From 
them it appeared that the balance in hand at the 
end of December, 1884, was £254, while for the 
year ending 1885 it was £449. llie balance on 
December 31, 1886, was £379. This amount, said 
Mr. Milmer, would all be required for the printing 
of books already in hand. It was encour^rhigto 
find that the sales of books continued. The 
amount received last year, per Messrs. Triibner, 
was over £18, which showed that there was an 
ordinary trade demand for the books of the 
society. Attention should also be drawn to the 
fact that in 1886 £63 had been received from 
persons who were so far interested in the work of 
the society as to desire to possess themselves, not only 
of the current volumes, but of previous ones. That 
proved that the interest in the work was at any 
rate not deoreadiog.— The chairman said he 
thought that the financial position of the society 
was fairly satisfactory. He must also congratulate 
the society upon the excellent work of the past 
jear. The members had got two books of first- 
rate importance. Mr. Bobert Holland's Chethirs 
Qlouary was marked by minuteness and exhana- 
tiveness. An excellent feature was the complete 
list he gave of special words employed in or 
bearing upon industries of the county of Ohester, 
such as the silk and hat trades, and the salt manu- 
facture. There was also a great number of 
agricultural words. The reading of the book had 
gi?en him great enjojment, as it was so full at 
quaint and interesting bits of information about 
the manners and customs of the county. Indeed, 
he hardly knew a more amusing book, except the 
Laneathire 'Glossary, With reference to Mr. 
Swainson's work, which was spoken of in the 
report as ruther imperfect, it had been undertaken 
largely from the folklore side of the question. 
Many local names of birds which were wanting, 
he had found in a delightful little book entitled, 
A Tear ioith the Birds, by an Oxford tutor. In 
respect of folk-lore, Mr. Swainson's book 
would rank with the best literature of the 
kind. He was pleased to hear Mr. Ellis's 
praise of the work of Mr. Thomas Hallam. 
who possessed the rare gift of a sharp ear, ana 
had cultivated and used it with the most uufdiling 
industry. How he managed to do the work and 
travel about from place to place with the limited 
time at his disposal, was to him a great puzzle. 
There was no doubt that fifty or a hundred years 
hence the labours of Mr. Hallam would be more 
highly appreciated even than they are now. A 
reproach made against the society was that its 
editors had been mere collectors of words, and that, 
therefore, a great deal of the work was of little 
value. That could not at all events be said in regard 
to the books issued during the past few years. 
Great attention had been paid to pronunciation ; 
and in the book on the dialect of South Oheshire 
and the grammar of Idle and Windhill, the 
question of phonetics would be largely dealt with. 
With regard to the work on Sea Words and 
Phrases, Mr. Fitzgerald was an amusing and pithy 
vrriter, and he looked forward with pleasure to 
the appearance of the work. The question of the 
proposed English Dialect Dictionary was again 
brought forward by Prof. Skeat in a manner which 
showed that he was thoroughly in earnest. He 
(Mr. Hall) did not think it was possible to raise 
£5,000 immediately, but the money might be 
obtained by annual subscriptions. The Oambridge 
University Press wished to be guaranteed against 
loss ; but he thought that the proposed wo» was 
of such an important nature that it ought to be 
undertaken without any consideration of the kind. 
The matter should be placed before them in a 
strong way, and be thought that Oambridge would 
be anxious to emulate Oxford, which deserved great 
credit for undertaking the publication of the New 
English Dictionary. He thought that £5,000 would 
Bot be necessary for the work, as the makirial was 
printed and ready to hand. ^^ ^^ rv Tr 
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FINE ART. 



THE ROTAL TOBRSBIRE JUBILEE RXBIBinON, 8ALTAIRE. 
BRADFORD.— All works of art farHit^ sactlon) iot«od«d for the abore 
Exhibition must b* drlivrred at Saluire dorinir the week cndiiiic on the 
9th April, or to th« dnir appointed a««nt, W. A. Bmlth, 10, M ortlroer-itreet, 
R«X«nt4lreet, London, W.. dorlnff the weak endinc on the Wlh lf«reh. 
No works will ba reoeived after the datea abore mentioned. All works 
nraat be dellTercd free, and pictures most be withont cases. Farther Infor- 
natton ean be obulned of Mr. Edward V. Baarle, Saparlntaiidant, Floa Art 
Scctloo, Saltaire, near Bradford. 



qtjichsrat's papses ok mediaeval abchi- 

lECTUKE. 

MiUmgM d^Arohidopie et d^HUtoire. Par 
Jules Quicherat. Vol. II. (Paris : Picard ) 

This bulky volume contains a number of 
miscellaneous essays on various archaeological 
subjects, both classical and mediaeval. 

The first deals with the difficult question 
of the plan and construction of the Basilica 
which Yitruvius designed and built at Fanum, 
in XJmbria, probably in the early part of the 
first century a.d., and which he describes at 
some length in his work on Architecture, lib. 
v., i. Vitruvius, though apparently a skilful 
engineer, was very deficient in power of 
literary expression, and hence his account of 
this building presents many serious difficulties 
which are increased by our ignorance of the 
true meaning of some of his technical words. 
Moreover, the Eoman methods of construction 
underwent many very important modifications 
during the early years of the Empire ; and as 
the remaining examples of Eoman archi- 
tecture ate, with very few exceptions, later 
in date than the time of Yitruvius, we are 
in many points liable rather to be misled than 
assisted by a comparison of existing build- 
ings with his written description. The 
development of the use of concrete, and the 
introduction of burnt brick facings in place 
of the stone masonry or walls of sun-dried 
bricks commonly used up to the time of 
Augustus, completely revolutionised the 
Eoman methods of building. 

M. Quicherat first discusses the plan of the 
Fanum Basilica, a rectangular building 120 
feet by 60, supported on 18 columns, sur- 
rounded with an aisle 20 feet wide; the 
columns which separated the two weie of the 
gigantic height of 50 feet. The main diffi- 
culty is the arrangement of the tribunal or 
raised platform for the presiding judge, 
which was quite unlike that of the Flavian 
basilica on the Palatine hill, with its apse at 
one end — a plan which afterwards was adopted 
for the Christian churches of the fourth 
century and later — and also has no resemblance 
to the more ambitious design employed in the 
great basilica of Maxentius and Gonstantine. 
At Fanum the tribunal was arranged in the 
pronaos of a temple to Augustus, which 
formed a sort of transept extending from one 
of the long sides of the basilica; the semi- 
circle of steps which served for the raised 
tribunal also formed the approach to the 
oella of the temple behind it. In the main 
M. Quicherat follows the restoration pub- 
lished by Wilkins in 1812 in his work on the 
ArehiUotwre of Vitruviw ; but he has intro- 
duced some modifications which seem to have 
very little to recommend them, especially the 
lofty screen wall which he introduces along 
the edge of the upper gallery over the aisles. 
As is mentioned by the younger Pliny, these 
galleries were crowded with spectators during 
the trying of important causes ; and it is much 
more probable that nothing more obstructive 
to sight and hearing than low cancelU or 



screens were used to fence in these galleries. 
Moreover, one of the long reliefs on the arch 
of Constantino shows clearly such a gEtUery 
crowded with spectators, who are all visible 
from below over quite low eancellif which 
seem to be less than three feet high. 

M. Quicherat examines at some length the 
vexed question of the real meaning of the word 
Ustudo as applied to a roof, and is probably 
right in his theory that the word does not 
necessarily mean an arched vault, but was 
also applied to flat coverings. The testudo 
over the eavum aedium of Yarro must certainly 
have been a timber roof, and Yitruvius him- 
self uses the word to mean the fiat concrete 
fioor {sMpemura) supported on short brick 
pillars, which formed the hypocaust of the 
Eoman baths. 

The article on the Ancient Church of St. 
Martin at Tours is an attempt to recon- 
struct the church, which was built in 472, 
and burnt in 1000, from the description 
given by Gregory of Tours in his Mittoria 
Francorum — a form of speculative archaeology 
in which French writers apparently take great 
pleasure. 

In another essay the author shows that the 
modem French term '' architecture ogi vale," 
used to mean what we call ''pointed or 
gothic," architecture, had originally quite a 
different meaning. Ogive is tiie feminine of 
an adjective ogif or augif^ the augivw of 
Du Cange ; and in mediaeval times the phrase 
'' arc en ogive " meant the diagonal ribs of a 
groined vault, and was never applied to a 
single arch or an arcade. In a document of 
1398, the exact equivalent of the English 
** pointed arch " is used — ** arc empointie " — 
as was first noticed by M. Lassus. Admitting 
that the modem meaning of the word ogive is 
now stereotyped to imply pointed arches, M. 
Quicherat suggests that it would be better to 
use the word gothique, as English writers do, 
in spite of its unhistorical meaning, on the 
ground that pointed arches were largely used 
in Eomanesque buildings of the eleventh to 
the twelfth centuries, and that, therefore, the 
word does not really serve to differentiate the 
earlier and later architectural styles of the 
Middle Ages. The pointed ardb certainly 
came into use in France a full half century 
before it did in England, and M. Quicherat 
accepts the very probable theory that it was 
copied from the sUll earlier Oriental examples. 
Even the horse-shoe form of arch, a peculiarly 
Saracenic type, frequently occurs in the 
Eomanesque churches of Southern France, 
though further north it was but rarely used. 
The influence of late Eoman architecture on 
the buildings both of France and England 
down to the eleventh century was probably 
much greater than is usually supposed. The 
numerous fine Eoman buildings, such as 
temples, basilicas, amphitheatres, and count- 
less private houses, which existed throughout 
a great part of France and England in a 
peiSect state till the beginning of the fifth 
century, probably lasted in a fairly complete 
condition many centuries later, and must have 
had a strong influence on the uncultured 
Norman and Saxon invaders. In this country 
very few examples still remain of a date earlier 
than the Norman Conquest; but in one of 
these, the church at Deerhurst, built in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, a very re- 
markable example is to be seen of the 



barbarous way in which the Englirfi baUden 
of that time copied the old classical forms. 
The capital of a double window in ^e tower 
is an exact copy in stone of a series of orer- 
lapping Eoman tegulae, each lai^er than tiie 
one below, a method of forming a spreading 
abacus wMch was often used in the buildings 
of the ancient Eomans, but which^ of oonzae. 
is quite meaningless when cut oat of soHd 
stone. The actual use of real Eoman bricks 
as late as the eleventh century was probably 
very common : St. Alban's Abbey Church is one 
of the few examples of this which still exist. 

The articles on the Sketch- Boot of Willazs 
de Honnecourt, a French architect of the 
thirteenth century, and the Scheiuia Bismr- 
sarum Artium^ written by a Oerman monk 
probably in the twelfth centufy, are remaA- 
able examples of the usual French ignoranee 
of the work of English archaeologi^ IL 
Quicherat did not seem to be aware of the 
existence of Prof. Willis's edition of the 
Sketeh-Book — a far more valuable work than 
any of the French editions which he qnotes ; 
nor had he ever heard of Hendrie's transla- 
tion of the monk's Seheduia^ a work which, 
however unsatisfactory, is at least superior 
to that recently published by M. L'Escalopier, 
the criticism of which furnishes the bulk <rf 
M. Quicherat's chapter on the subject. 

The article on a pilgrim's tomb in the 
Church of Sta. Prassede in Eome contains 
some interesting notes on the badges and 
costume of pilgrims in the thirteenth century. ' 
This is a floor slab of marble, about 6 feet 
long, on which is incised a portrait of a 
certain grocer {speoiariue) named Giovanni, 
of Montopoli, a village in the Yal d'Amo. 
He is clad in a long tunic, over which he 
wears an upper garment of goafs skin, and 
on his head the usual wide brimmed hat, cm 
which is a scallop shell, tke badge of those 
who had visited the shrine of S. James 
Santiago de Compostella. Another shell is 
placed on the scrip, which is slung round his 
shoulders by a narrow band. The himrdon^ ot 
pilgrim's staff, is peculiar in form. It appears 
to be of wood, bound round with crossed 
thongs of leather, and is tipped at the head 
with a ball and shod with an iron point. 

This incised marble effigy, which dated 
from the end of the thirteenth century, is a 
characteristic example of the Eoman mc^od 
of treating sepulchral effigies, so many 
examples of which exist in the churches A 
S. Maria in Ara Celi, S. Maria del Popolo 
and other churches in Eome. Bat, strange to 
say, M. Quicherat claims the Santa Prassede 
figure as the work of a French sculptor, for 
apparently no better reason than the fact that 
towards the end of the thirteenth century a 
French prelate happened to be the titular 
cardinal of Sta. Prassede. Other Frraoh 
writers besides M. Quicherat show this 
tendency to claim as the works of their 
fellow-countrymen examples both of paint- 
ing and sculpture which obviously possess 
none of the characteristics of mediaeval art 
in France. J. Hskbt MmnLiioir. 



C0BBE8P0NDENGB. 

A BAPHAEL DRAWING IN THE BBirXSH 

DioitizMTrsEUM identifisd. 

Liverpool : Feb. IS, 1887. 
Amon^ the drawings ascribed to Eaphael in 
the British Museum is one in blac^: chidk, veiy 
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jxi.iidi damsged, bearing the life-size representa- 
ticHi of the h^ of a child. It is evidently 
Mui of a larger composition, and is rightly 
oeecribed as a fragment of a cartoon. Messrs. 
Orowe and Cavalcaselle {Life of BapJmel, iL, 
p. 374, note) indine to consider it " an inde- 
pendant design by Sodoma." Earlier writers 
called it a first impression for one of the 
cliildren*s heads in the Madonna di 8an Bisto. 
2<^either of these attributions is correct. A 
stedy of the photographs of RaphaeVs works 
lias fortunately enaUed me to place the drawing 
in its right place. 

It is a part of EaphaeFs cartoon for the 
roond fresco of ** Poetry " in the ceiling of the 
Stanza della Segnatura in the Vatican. The 
drawisff corresponds in all points with the head 
of the ^erub on the right, who holds the tablet 
inoribed ajtlatvr. Every curl of hair in the 
cartoon is found in the fr^co, and the ribbon 
round the head likewise corresponds in both. 
The tablet in the fresco hides a portion of the 
(thud's chin ; in the cartoon the whole oval of 
the face is complete. A close inspection, how- 
erer, shows a line drawn right across the 
shoulder and chin exactly corresponding in 
position to the upper edge of the tablet. Two 
fatnt lines can also be found, with a little good 
iriU, starting away from the hair, and indicating 
the upper outlines of the expanded winga. 

The ceiling frescoes of the Stanza della 
Segnatura are known t) have been the first 
works done by Raphael after his anival in 
Rome. They were designed and painted by 
him with great care. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find from this remnant that even 
the cartoons were drawn by the mastor^s o^n 
hand. 

The drawing in question came from the 
Payne-Knight collection . It was photographed 
by the Autotype Company, and the print 
bears the number 17. It does not seem to nave 
been thought worth including in Braun's Cata- 
logue — an omission which should certainly be 
corrected. W. M. Conway. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

It ia necosary to say something about a scheme 
which is now more or less under the considera- 
tion of the Royal Academy, but which at all 
eyents has not been adoj^ted as yet. And we 
hope it never will be. It is a scheme to establish 
wha^ would be practically a third class of 
Academicians — ^though of Academicians without 
responsibility or titular honours ; and it is 
deigned to meet the avowed grievances of the 
more distinguished among those artists who are 
neither full AoademiciAus nor Associates. The 
plan is to select a hundred men (presumably 
in architecture, in sculpture, in water-colour 
painting, and in engraving, as well as in oil 
painting) and to make the works of these 
men, or at least one, two, or three of their works, 
free of Tthe Academy walls— craving no leave to 
be exhibited, but exhibited as a matter of right. 
This sounds very well to begin with, since it is 
obvious that there are — well, not a hundred, but 
at least a score or two of men in the different 
arts whose productions may fairly claim to be 
exempt from the criticism of their fellows, whose 
w(»ks, by reason^ of their authors* position, have 
a right to be seenl But the choice of a hundi'ed 
men to receive, of necessity, the privilege of 
exhibition, would leave out more hopelesslv in 
the cold than ever all not among the hundred. 
It would not provide for the best trained and the 
most promising of the very young. It would, 
rather, interfere with such chances as they might 
otherwise have enjoyed, for, practically, all the 
wall space would be engaged. Yet, heretofore, 
cue of the main interests of the Academy Exhibi- 
tion has Imui the discovery and encouragement 
oi the gifUn young . Quite an unknown man has 



always been liable to surprise and delight you in 
a prominent place ; and the grievance most put 
forward has not been that of such men, but of 
those who wrongly consider themselves such men 
—consider themselves gifted as well as unre- 
cognised — and of those likewise who, having 
obtained a certain position of modest notoriety, 
generally barely deserved, have sought in vain to 
extend it The long and short of it is that this 
creation of a third class — the class of a hundred 
exhibitors, exempt^ or hors concours — will not meet 
the real requirements of the time. It would meet 
it hardly more than would the ridiculous institu- 
tion of a new exhibition, which would lack from 
the first, and would lack for ever, the prestige 
which the Academy commands. What is wanted 
is a different thing. It is, first, an immediate and 
eenerous self-curtailment of the privileges of 
Academicians. Now, especially, that, not to spei^ 
of the actually minor, there are now so many 
secondary exhibitions, to one or other of which 
every Academician of activity is pretty sure to 
send something, there cannot be the slightest 
occasion for the display of eight or of Ealf-a- 
dozen works by any single man on the Academy 
walls. And the second thing that is wanted is 
— whether by election with its conveyance of 
definite rights, or by merely voluntary display — 
a much ampler recognition of at least one or two 
of the kindred arts : water-colour painting, 
sculpture, and engraving. The Royal Academy 
must be entreated to rise to the perception of the 
needs of the day. It is not threatened, and it is 
nonsense to say that it is. It has still a giant's 
strength. It is merely entreated, or should be 
entreated, with civility, to use its strength for the 
benefit of the many, and in accordance with con- 
ditions of life and art very different from those 
which obtained in the day of its origin. 

The annual Exhibition of Water Colour 
Drawings at Messrs. A^uew's Gallerjr is 
very valuable and interesting, but as miscel- 
laneous as possible ; and, in tins respect, like 
the water-colour department of an art treasures 
exhibition. In order that the lamb may, with 
some approach to comfort, lie down with the lion 
— the early grey Turner and quiet Qirtin live in 
the presence of the modem masters of opulent 
hues — Messrs. Agnew provide screens for the 
separate accommodation of many of the early 
people. The main walls hold too much of what 
IS, by comparison, garish. There is at least one 
very fine Barret, and, even on the great wall, 
there are two or three large Copley Fieldings, 
which, up to a certain point, will repay study. 
In one of them this suave master treats a Dewint- 
like subject, and with very fair success. Few 
living artists of distinguished eminence, in water- 
colour, are wholly unrepresented, and Rossetti 
is represented among the somewhat recently 
dead. But he is not represented to peifection. 
Now the Bume- Jones — a "Cupid and Psyche" 
of a ^ood many years i^o — is a drawing that 
does justice to this delicate and distinguished 
artist Of course, the figures are verv lifeless, 
very bloodless, very woe-begone. Healthy art — 
tbe enjoyment of a healthy personality— has 
never been obtained from this accomplished 
scholar of the Primitives. But the colour is, in 
the present instance, a very delightful and subtle 
achievement, and the " soft-plumed " being gives 
pleasure by radiance of hue. But, perhaps, the 
great feature of the exhibition, so far as contem- 
perarv work is concerned, is the presence of no 
less than three single figure -pieces by Sir James 
Linton, nearlv all of them of his finest quality, as 
noble in the physique selected as in texture, colour, 
and tone. If Mr. Burne-Jones derives from the 
Primitives, Sir James Linton derives from some 
of the greatest of the Dutchmen and Venetians. 
Metsu and Terburc — not to say Veronese himself 
— might have looked with encoxiragement and 
approval upon the solid triumphs of Sir James 
Linton in water-colour. 



Mr. R. DuNTHOKins will have on view next 
week, at the shop he is pleased to call ** The 
Rembrandt Head/' in Vigo Street, Mr. Haig*8 
new etching of '*The Cathedral of St. C^rge, 
limburg on the Lahn." 

It has been decided by the East London 
Organising Committee of the Girls* Friendly 
Society, of which the Duchess of Leeds is 
president, to hold another exhibition in aid 
of the society on March 16 and following 
days. Earl Spencer has consented to lend 
Spencer House, St James's, for the purpose. 
Like the previous exhibitions held at the Earl of 
Zetland's and the Marchioness of Downshire's 
houses, the forthcoming one will consist chiefiy 
of miniatures and various art objects lent by 
private collectors ; and the magnificently decor- 
ated rooms of Spencer House, which have rarely 
been seen by the public, will form an additional 
attraction. 

Thb ninth spring exhibition of modem pic- 
tures, held by the corporation, in the Atkinson 
art gallery at Southport, will open on Monday, 
March 7. 

The January number of English Etchings, 
made interesting enough as regards its text by a 
heartily written paper, very spontaneous, appar- 
ently, by Mr. Frank Short, " On the Making of 
an Etching," has at least one really good etchmg, 
which is saying a good deal in these days of the 
universal production of the commonplace and the 
uncharacteristic. This is the "Thames Barge" 
of Mr. Percy Thomas— a barge with furled sail, 
and a pretty grey and distant background of St. 
Paul's and tlie river-side, and the masts and 
cordage of many ships. There is great unity 
alKJUt the work ; great simplicity, too, and 
frankness ; and it looks to us an instance of 
thoroughly accomplishe*! " biting." Altogether, 
a very pleasant and modest little work. It is 
surprising how the editor contrives to supply 
himself with good things— or at least with one 
good thing — ^for every issue. 



THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The late Mr. Tom Taylor's "Clancarty** is 
going to be the subject of the next revival at tha 
St. James's Theatre, and it is likely that it will be 
brought out at the end of next week. It is now 
a dozen years ago or so that Londoners saw it at 
the Olympic, where, thanks in part to its own 
excellence of construction, and thanks in part to 
its clear and spiiited interpretation by Miss Ada 
Cavendish, Mr. Henry >jeville, Mr. Anson, and 
others, it achieved distinct success. At the St. 
James's it will have a s|>lendour and appropriate- 
ness of mounting which it has never oefore 
enjoyed ; and, as to the chief lady's part, that 
will be played by Mrs. Kendal, who may con- 
ceivably find in it a very great opportunity, of 
the kind the very existence of which the clever 
but unimpassioned acting of Miss Cavendish 
could never have revealed to us. 

We hope that those of our readers whose eyes 
happened to scan with closeness two of the most 
familiar names in " The Rivals " and " She 
Stoops to Conquer" associated together, in our 
last issue, as in one play, were rightly enter- 
tained by the clerical errors which were then and 
there committed. If the works of Sheridan and 
Goldsmith had been ver^ recondite matter, we 
might have had to apologise with great humility 
for an absence of due learning. 

rill ^^Ogl^ 
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MUSIC. 

MOENT aONCERTS. 
Thebe was an interesting concert last Saturday 
afternoon at the Crystal Palace. The programme 
commenced with the Overture, written d.^ i^v, 
F. K. Hattersley, for the last Leeds festival, and 
noticed by us on that occasion. An orchestral 
piece, entitled "Klingsor's Magic Garden and the 
Flower Maidens" from "Parsifal," proved an 
interesting novelty, Herr Emil Steinbach has 
adapted for concert use the principal musical 
leatures of the second act of Wagners work. It 
commences with an abridged version of the 
orchesteil prelude ; then follows the scene 
between the hero and the flower maidens. After 
Kundry's short solo, the- fascination music is 
repeated. Wagner's orchestration has, for the 
most part, been retained. The voice parts are 
played by one or other of the instruments. We 
are not at all disposed to favour such arrange- 
ments or transcriptions ; but justice compels us 
to say that this one shows judgment, and farther, 
•that, as a concert piece, it is by no means 
ineffective. It serves as a reminiscence to those 
who have made the pilgrimage to Baireuth, and 
also, let us hope, as a whet to the appetites of 
those who have not done so. 

Mdme. Anna Falk-Mehlig, well known to 
concert-goers a few years back, gave an exceed- 
ingly neat and musicianlike rendering of Chopin's 
Pianoforte Concerto in E minor. It is not the 
most grateful of works, for in the long first 
movement there are passages of great difficulty, 
but of little effect ; and, moreover, the orchestra- 
tion is altogether lacking in interest. Mdme. 
Falk-Mehlig well deserved the loud applause and 
the recall which she received at the close. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was the vocalist. In his first song — 
an air from C.lK Horsley's " Gideon "—he sang 
with much fervour ; but time, unfortunately, 
leaves its mark on the best of voices, and the 
great tenor is no exception to the rule. He was, 
of course, well received. The programme in- 
cluded lAszt|8peculiar arrangement for piano and 
orchestra of Weber's E flat polonaise, Blumenthal's 
" Requital," and Beethoven's Eighth Symphony. 
It is always a treat to hear this master's 
orchestral works under Mr. Manns's bdton, and 
we cannot but think that of late the Symphonies 
have been some\7hat neglected. 

Mr. Walter Bache gave a pianoforte recital last 
Monday afternoon at St. James's Hall. Of 
course a good part of the programme was devoted 
to the music of his late master and friend. Mr. 
Bache played for the first time, we believe, a 
Fantane qttasi Sonatej entitled, "Apr^s une 
Lecture de Dante," from Liszt's "Anndes de 
Pelerinage." If we may judge by the impression 
which the piece made upon us, the " reading '' 
was not from the third part of Dante's immortal 
work. There was, however, one thing which we 
could admire, and that was the energy and 
earnestness of the pianist's interpretation. After 
some of the " Etuoes d'ex^cution transcendante," 
came an effective arrangement of the symphonic 
poem "Mazeppa" for two pianofortes, the first 
part being taken by the excellent pianist, Mr. 
Fritz Hartvigson, The piece was admirably 
played and much applauded. Mr. Bache gave, 
besides a Prelude and Fugue of Bach, Beethoven's 
Variations (Op. 35), and played his audience oui 
with Mendelssohn's Capriccio in F sharp minor 
(Op. 6). The pianist was in excellpnt form, and 
was heard to great advantage in Beethoven's fine 
but difficult variations. The recital was well 
attended. 

Last Monday evening Herr Joachim made his 
first appearance this season at the Popular Con- 
certs. As a rule the eminent violinist com- 
mences with some well-known quartett of Beeth- 
oven, and some equally well-known solo. On 
Monday, however, the programme contained a 
sextett by Dvorak, which was played twice in 
1880, but has not been heard since. At that 



time the composer was only known to us by the 
first set of Slavonian Dances performed under 
Mr. Manns*s direction at the (Jrystal Palace in 
1879. The sextett, for two violins, two violas, 
and two violoncellos, is a work full of lovely 
melody and chaste workmanship. In the opening 
allegro we are reminded of Schubert's rich fancy 
and invention, and even of his tendency to 
diffuseness. In the "Elegy" and "Furiante" 
the nationality of the composer is strongly 
marked. In the finale — ^a theme with variations 
— Herr Dvordk has been inspired in turns by one 
or other of the great masters. As we have often 
before noticed of Dvorik, the gifted composer 
speaks to us in a natural voice, and is not 
ashamed to show how much he has. learnt from 
his ereat predecessors, and also from the songs 
and dances of his native country. The work was 
admirably interpreted by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, 
Straus, Gibson, Howell, and Piatti. We have 
probably to Ihank Herr Joachim for its revival 
Perhaps we may remind Mr. Ohappfell that there 
are two string quartetts (Op. 34 and Op. 61) — to 
say nothing of other chamber works — which have 
never been given at the Popular Concerts. At 
the lowest estimate they must surely be worth a 
hearing. For his solo Herr Joachim chose 
Schumann's Fantasia (Op. 131 J, which he last 
played in 1881. It was written oy Schumann in 
1853 expressly for him, and hence it is easy to 
account for the formidable difficulties of the 
violin part. It is an interesting though not an 
inspired work. To hear it at its best it should be 
given with orchestral accompaniment Schumann 
certainly wrote a pianoforte accompaniment, but 
probably for convenience of study rather than for 
public use. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Herr Joachim made the most of bis part, and 
was ably supported by Miss A. Zimmermann at 
the pianoforte. There was, of course, no escap- 
ing the encore, and the 'great artist played, in his 
own matchless style tlie Sarabande from the 
second of Bach's Violin Suites. Miss Zimmer- 
mann gave Schubert's Impromptu, in C minor, 
and a selection from that composer's Valses 
Nobles. The latter are elegant, but scarcely 
important enough for such concerts. The pro- 
gramme concluded with Beethoven's quartett in 
Q (Op. 18, No. 2). Mr. Shakespeare was the 
vocalist. 

J. S. Shedlock. 



MUSIC NOTES. 



Spohr's oratorio, " Calvary," lately revived by 
the Novello Choir, was performed last Monday 
evening at the third concert of the Hackney 
Choral Association, under the direction of Mr. 
E. Prout. The principal solo vocalists were 
Mdme. de Fonblanque, and Messrs. Piercy, 
Birch, and Ciive. The performance, whioh gave 

gmeral satisfaction, was not, as at St. James's 
all, interrupted by applause. Mr. Prout 
himself requested the audience to remain silent 
during the parts. The last concert will take 
place on Apnl 25. 

Last week we announced that Bach's Passion 
music (St. Matthew) will be given by the Cam- 
biidge University Musical Society in King's 
College chapel, on the afternoon of March 10. 
Wo now hear that the same is to be given also 
at Oxford, in the cathedral of Christ ,Church, 
on the two Friday evenings of March 11 and 
March 18. Admission will be by cards, to be 
obtained on application by letter addressed to 
the dean and chapter. 

The first issue of Mtisical Notes, a critical 
record of the past year's musical history, written 
by Hermann Klein, will be published in a few 
days by Messrs. Carson and Comerford. It is 
henceforward to be an annual publication, in- 
tended to serve as a work of reference on all 
important events connected with English music. 
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LITERATURE. 

ffistorieal Introduction to the Private Law of 
Borne. By James Muirhead, Professor of 
Boman Law in the Uoiv^ersity of Edin- 
burgh. (Edinburgh : A. & G. Black.) 

PsoF. MiTiBHBAD, having undertaken to write 
the article on Boman Law for the new edition 
ot the Eneyelopaedia Britanniea, fortunately 
OTentepped the limits of space allowed by 
the e&tor. The article was accordingly 
abridged; but good work was not to be 
wasted. The handsome volume now pub- 
lished gives us the article, as originially 
written, in a more convenient form than the 
doable columns of a thick quarto. 

This book fills a place not hitherto occupied 
in EngllBh literature, and fills it worthily. 
The active researches and speculations of the 
Geiman historical school of Boman law have 
put a new face on the early history, as well 
»8 on the later history, of the private law of 
Borne. Prof. Muirhead has a singularly 
complete familiarity with recent competent 
writers, whether German, French or Italian ; 
and it mattSrs not to him whether they write 
in aeparate treatises or in the scattered parts 
of a voluminous magazine. But he has also 
an independent mastery of his subject, and 
a Acuity for clear and sensible exposition, 
which are by no means always the accom- 
pauinients of scholarship and learning. Nor 
need the English student be daunted by the 
"m of Scottish law terms. In the first place, 
an Edinburgh professor has some right to use 
the terms familiar to his students. In the 
^ad place, Scotch law stands nearer to 
Boman law in origin, m character, and in 
Jwytual inheritance of terms than English law 
can claim to do. "Tutory," ''disherison," 
"doleful," "test" and "legate," proclaim 
themselves at once as representative of tutela^ 
^Meredatio, dolosus, testari and legare\ and 
«m "theftuously," "compulsitor," "styles" 
\f(^miii(u\ "condescended on," and "illi- 
q^" will easily be understood. Certainly, 
•^y one desirous of knowing what are sup- 
posed to have been the different stages of 
ywopment of Boman procedure, of the law 
01 familj relations, of methods of making 
^^tracts and alienating and acquiring pro- 
P«ty, will find Prof. Muirhead a pleasant and 
^mpetent guide. Granted the sufficiency of 
tje materials, readers might differ, no doubt, 
awut details, but, as a whole, might reason- 
*Wyhe content to accept this sober exposition 
w a hiatory, if not authentic, at least possible 
^'eten probable. But are there sufficient 
T^^^ for such a history of the Boman law 
P^.jarly ages downwards? Before answer- 
2? It will be weU briefly to describe Prof, 
^^lead's plan. 
■"^ book is confined to private law, and 



therefore the organs of legislation and the 
functions of the various members of the 
executive of the Boman state are only touched 
incidentally. It does not embrace the criminal 
law ; it only just alludes to the history since 
Justinian's time ; it follows mainly the prin- 
cipal legal institutions without going into 
minute detail; and it is a history, not a 
dogmatic system. The matter is distributed 
under five periods: (I) the Begal period; 
(2) the first half of the Bepublic; (3) the 
latter half of the Bepublic ; (4) the Empire 
until Diocletian ; (5) Diocletian to /ustiuiau. 
In the first period the early law and the 
Servian reforms are discussed. In the second 
we have the jus civile^ and particularly the 
XII. Tables, mancipation, nexum^ the testa- 
ment per aes et lihram^ the five legi% actiones 
and stipulation. The third contains the 
JUS gentium and jtM honorarium, particularly 
the actio Publiciana, litterarum ohligatio, and 
honorum possessio. The fourth gives some 
account of the great jurisconsults, of soldiers' 
privileges, oifideioommissa, and of the formu- 
lary system of pleading. The fifth describes 
summarily the various attempts at codifica- 
tion, Justinian's reforms in the law, and the 
making and use of his own law-books. Now, 
it is quite true that whatever division of the 
subject may be adopted, there wiU be some 
inconvenience, which would not be found at 
all, or, at least, would be diminished, if 
another method were followed. But still it 
is a legitimate objection that this plan breaks 
up into a number of partial statements sub- 
jects like marriage, inheritance, nexum, 
stipulation, and procedure. There is neces- 
sarily some repetition, and yet the reader is 
almost certain to get only a partial view of 
the matter. Kor is there such a connexion 
of the legal institutions with the general 
Boman history or with particular legal monu- 
ments, whether laws or jurists' writings, as 
to give natural support to such a distribution 
of the matter. Prof. Muirhead has done 
what was possible, but the extant memorials 
for this mode of treatment are, in my judg- 
ment, quite inadequate. My scepticism may 
appear exaggerated, and therefore it will be 
well to explain the matter more fully. 

There are three periods only in the history 
of Boman law for which we have authentic 
evidence of sufficient extent to enable us 
to make some fairly connected statement 
of the principles and rules actually pre- 
valent. These periods may be called the 
time of Cicero and Augustus, the time of the 
Antonine jurists, and the time of Justinian, 
For the last alone have we really adequate 
materials. For the period of the Antonines 
we have Gaius's Institutes, XJlpian's Bules, 
Paul's Opinions, the Vatican fragments, the 
comparison of Mosaic and Boman law, and 
a few more fragmentary remains. The 
writings which compose the Digest were so 
freely dealt with by Justinian's Commissioners 
that I regard them as a much less trust- 
worthy source of classical law than seems 
from the use made of them to be the 
opinion of others. For the time of Cicero 
and Augustus we have a number of statements 
and hints in Cicero's own writings, many 
scattered helps in other writers, and some 
important inscriptions. Moreover, tihe change 
in the law between this time and that of the 
Antonines was slow and gradual, bearing on 



isolated points, not a sudden and sweeping 
reform ; so that there is far less risk in 
bringing Gains to boar upon Cicero than in 
treating the Digest as representing the opinions 
of Labeo or Julian or Papioian. We can 
confidently compose a system of Justinianean 
law, we can draw up a fair summary of 
Antonine law, and we can fashion a skeleton, 
mor& or less clothed with fiesh, of the law of 
the end of the Bepublic and beginning of the 
Empire. But to go back much before Cicero 
is to trust to evidence which is too far 
removed from contemporary record to be 
trustworthy, and too sUght and fragmentary 
and obscure to be more than materials for 
conjecture and imaginative reconstruction. 
Niebuhr's was a more brilliant attempt to 
reconstruct early Bomm history than any 
attempt that I have seen to reconstruct early 
Boman law. Yet Niebuhr's building is now 
generally treated as a house of cards, though 
probably it will be long before men acquiesce 
in the mournful conviction that conjecture 
cannot restore actual history, nor gossamer 
threads, ingenioudy collected and arranged, 
represent truly the institutions of the past. 
On a subject like law incidental remarlu by 
lay writers are often delusive. Statements 
of an advocate in a special case, even though 
the advocate be Cicero, are, or at any 
rate may be, delusive. Nay, good lawyers, 
when they leave the ground of positive law, 
and venture remarks on its history and 
rationale, are frequently ignorant and super- 
ficial. When I read theory after theory of 
the rise of actions and the course of the 
development of Roman law, elaborated by 
modem lawyers, whom one would have thought 
quite competent for the task, if the task were 
practicable, I am reminded of Munro's note 
to Lucretius, where he drily records the fact 
that numbers of physicians have praised the 
accuracy and precision with which Thucydides 
described the plague at Athens, and have 
declared that the symptoms clearly point to 
a specific malady. The specific maladies so 
severally identified with the Athenian plague 
are no less than twelve! I daresay the 
number will be increased by future sanguine 
inquirers ; and in the same way we shall have 
jurists again rewriting from time to time the 
XII. Tables, and again spinning out from 
Dionysius, Livy, and Festus, new theories of 
early Boman law. But a desire to know is 
not convertible at will into a power to 
ascertain. It is to me small satisfaction to 
be persuaded that this or that combination of 
facts, inferences, and guesses is better than 
another, when the evidence is clearly insuffi- 
cient to establish either, and there is no 
pressing necessity for a theory at all. 

The arrangement of this book naturally 
suggests these remarks ; but, apart from that, 
Prof. Muirhead is really less open to such a 
protest than most writers. Hu opinions are 
always based on careful handling of such 
authorities as there are, and on a cautious 
estimate of the circumstances. But even 
he is too ready to attach weight to 
historical statements by Theophilus, Jus- 
tinian, and others, and hardly realises what 
a poor authority even Ghdus is when he gives 
reasons for old practices or indulges in his- 
torical speculations. 

The accounts of nemim and mandpium are 
sober, intelligible, and in most respeots accept- 
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able. But I cannot agree with the suggestion 
that tnaneipare is for tnanum eapere, i.e., to 
acquire manus or ownership. Tiiis seems to 
me an inversion of the physical relation, 
whence the legal use of manw comes. The 
hand is the natural symbol of power; but 
it is active : it seizes, or it holds, or it 
receives, or it lets go (manu eapere, in 
manu esse, in tnanum eanvmire, manu mittere) ; 
it is not primarily a passive object to 
be taken, still less an abstract right to be 
acquired. Prof. Muirhead argues against 
this, '' that when a house or land was con- 
veyed by the Bomans " there was (in Gaius's 
time) no taking with the hand, because the 
parties need not be near it. Surely originally, 
when the term first came into use, presence 
of the object was required, and later on there 
would be a brick or clod, or other makeshift, 
as a symbol. Predial servitudes were, I sup- 
pose, at first mancipable not separately, but 
onlv as appurtenances of the land. 

I doubt, also, whether our author is right 
in regarding (p. 68) cattle depastured on the 
public meadows as not ra maneipi. I xmder- 
stand Ulpian's quadruped$9 quae eollo dorsove 
domantur as distiDguishing between different 
classes of quadrupeds, not between different 
classes of oxen. And Nerva and Proculus, 
when they proposed to confine the term to 
those beasts which are tamed or have come to 
the age of taming, show b^ this second 
description that they are thinking only of the 
difference between mature and immature 
animals. 

Again, Prof. Muirhead needlessly says 
(p. 158) : '' There was no room for a vindex, 
or champion, in the case of a nexal debtor ; 
for there was no judgment whose regularity 
the former could impugn." True, but 
nexum is best explained as an undertaking, 
in defai^t of payment, to accept the position 
of a judgment debtor. It was, in fact, 
analogous to a warrant of attorney, con- 
fessing a cause of action and authorising 
judgment to be entered up against the debtor. 
If this be so, there would be as much 
room for a vindex^ as in the case of real 
judgment debtors ; and I do not think that 
Livy regarded them as practically distinguish- 
able. The litterarum obligatio is well ex- 
plained, though hardly at sufficient length 
But I do not care to dwell on small matters 
when a writer has performed a difficult task 
with great judgment and ample knowledge. 

H. J. KOBT. 



The Lives of the Sheridane. By Percy Fitz- 
gerald. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Nattjbaxlt enough Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's two 
volumes are mainly devoted to the career of 
Bichajrd Brinsley Sheridan. His sketches of 
the other members of that family, so fertile 
in brilliant talents and in romantic fortunes, 
are little more than supplementary, and are 
greatly wanting in finidii. A new biography 
of the famous dramatist, orator, and wit, is 
justified, as Mr. Fitzgerald explains, by the 
materials which have accumulated since 
Moore's life was given to the world. Much 
light has, indeed, be^oi thrown by the 
pubUoation of recent memoirs, besides the 
Sheridiana, on the relations im which Sheridan 
stood to the great politioiaiu of his day. Mr. 
Fitageiald, has, in addition, enjoyed aooess to , 



some fresh sources of information, though he 
does not appear to have derived very much 
that is novel from them. But his labours 
appear to have been really prompted by dis- 
satisfaction with Moore's Life. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald writes throughout with his eye upon 
Moore's pages, and he is much concerned to 
destroy the character with which his first 
biographer had succeeded in investing 
Sheridan before the world. There is, of 
course, a good deal to be said for the pro- 
priety of this, on the understanding that 
righteous indignation does not give place to a 
spirit of carping. Moore's life has some- 
thing of the nature of an official publication 
about it. It was written to fall in with the 
Whig tradition ; and Moore was certainly 
living too close to the time with which he 
dealt, and was too much interested as a 

Partisan in many of the people whose conduct 
e had to examine, to mote out impartial 
judgment. He was, in addition, somewhat 
under the infiuence of the fascination Sheri- 
dan exercised over his contemporaries, which 
revived again after a period of eclipse at the 
moment of his death ; and he had a natural 
tendency to err on the side of indulgence 
towuds his hero. Not that Moore was entirely 
blind to Sheridan's faults. He was aware 
of many of them ; but he does not labour to 
bring them home, and if possible prefers to pass 
by them. His idealised portrait of the generous 
and disinterested patriot and politician is 
indeed incapable of bearing a rigorous 
scrutiny. Nor is it easy to repress a smile 
when asked, in coming to a verdict upon 
Sheridan, to recollect **how vain it is to look 
for anything unalloyed in this world, and rest 
satisfied with the Martyr without requiring, 
also, t^e Saint." 

Nevertheless, Mr. Fitzgerald's self-imposed 
task is a rather invidious one ; and the maimer 
in which he has discharged it brings the 
invidiousness into prominent relief. The 
termination of Sheridan's career itself suffi- 
ciently points the moral of his life. But 
Mr. Fitzgerald, from the moment be intro- 
duces Sheridan to us, is never weary of 
reminding us, in season and out of season, 
what that termination is fated to be. Bos 
elbow is perpetually in our ribs to nudge us 
and enforce the moraL Moreover, he never 
loses the opportunity of turning inside out 
every transaction in which Sheridan was 
engaged, and displaying the seamy side — a 

Sractice which, by constant repetition, 
evelops ingenuity at the expense of fairness. 
There is a middle estimate, however, of 
Sheridan possible between Moore's lacile 
appreciation and Mr. Fitzgerald's disparage- 
ment which is BO constant and prominent as 
almost to convey a note oi personal 
resentment. It is fairly given in Mrs. 
OUphant's graceful little book. It is un- 
fortunate, too, for Mr. Fitzgerald that his 
indictment of Moore suggests a rivalry 
between his own Live* of the Sheridans 
and the biography of the Irish poet. The 
contrast is damagmg to Mr. Fitzgerald from 
the literary point of view. He is very much 
fuller in historical and biographical detail; 
and his account of Sheridan's intimacies with 
the men of his time is more accurate and 
careful than Moore's. But his clusters are 
'' sadly to seek" in arrangement, symmetry, 
and perq^eotive. It might indeed have \max 



plausibly argued that the ''general dis- 
persedness," which was perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of Sheridan's character, 
must communicate itself to his historian, and 
render a well-ordered narrative difficult. Bat 
the skill with which these obstacles can be 
overcome is on record. 

In spite of Mr. Fitzgerald's obvioas in- 
dustry, his volumes are unmethodical and 
discursive. To anyone who wishes to tarn 
over the pages, and pick out good anecdotes 
about Sheridan or his contemporaries, iAkey 
are pleasant enough reading. But to the 
more serious student, who wishes to 
form a connected idea of Sheridan and 
his times, they would only prove bewilder- 
ing. Mr. Fitzgerald's work, indeed, bean 
evidence of haste and lack of revision not 
only in its general arrangement. He &1I8 
more than once into a slipshod style of 
writing, which it would be most natural to 
assign to the precipitation of the bookmaker. 
We take, for instance, vol. i., p. 329 : 
*' These scenes led on to the final division of 
the Liberal party and to tiie secession of all 
the leading Whigs, and who actually accepted 
office under Pitt." A little interpretation, 
too, is necessary for his apostrophe to the 
second Mrs. Sheridan : '' Poor lady ! who 
was to assist at the terrible scene of Sheridan's 
death, when the bailifis were with difficulty 
kept out, and hardly an old rag of carpet waa 
left to them." 

In criticisiDg Sheridan's literary methods, 
Mr. Fitzgerald bears hardly on him for his 
undeniable readiness in borrowing hints from 
other quarters. Discussing the genesis of the 
** School for Scandal," he cannot forego the 
sneer that Sheridan '* thus ever helfi0d himsetf 
to the intellect as well as the cash of others|.'' 
It might have been thought rather late in 
the day to furbish up this rusty charge of 
plagiarism once more. Sheridan, indeed, if 
any man, might have quitted himself on this 
score by reiterating Moli^re's famous re^y 
(the only one possible) to a similar accusa- 
tion. Mr. Fitzgerald himself, in spite of the 
epigram above, is aware of the somewhat unreal 
character of the charge. But although he 
only mentions the older fables about the 
wholesale borrowings of the "School for 
Scandal," he is positive as to its indebtedness 
for the song to Suckling, and for the screen- 
scene to Fielding. He also seems, in his 
manner of narrating it, to lend some colour 
to the story that Sheridan's unwillingness to 
publish <^e '' Sdiool for Scandal " was due to 
some apprehension of exposure. Sheridan 
would not perhaps have acknowledged the 
insinuation so readily as he did had there 
been a foundation for the charge. At any 
rate, tiiere is another and an equaJly probaUe 
explanation of his remissness. But his new 
biographer breaks newer ground in tracing 
out the origin of Sheridan's best-known 
repartees in conversation and happiest hits in 
the House of Gommons The truUi, of course, 
is that Sheridan's genius was rather distin- 
guished by its versatility and power of happy 
adaptation than by its originality. Lord 
Brougham's well-known criticism of his 
oratory is also true, with reservations, of his 
literary performance. ' ' He was more prone to 
repeat, with variations, the combinations of 
others, or to combine anew their creations, 
than to bring forth original prodactions.^ 
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And in ^ite of its carping, Mr. Fitzgeratd'a 
aooount of Sheridan's methods of literary 
and oratorical workmanship is by far the 
fullest and most interesting that has jet 
appeared. 

Sheridan had little claim to spontaneity ; 
and, in spite of the stories to the contrary, his 
reputation for deferring work and then exe- 
cuting it at the last moment in a rapid heat 
seems to have been an affectation. It is 
curious to note how his speeches were pre- 
}Mred. The telling passages, intended to 
strike his audience as sudden outbarats of 
indignation, were beaten out before, and even 
the places marked where the impulsive 
" €h^ God, Mr. Speaker " was to be thrown 
in. It is certainly astonishing that Sheridan 
worked up his materials so industriously, con- 
sideiing his habits of life and his total want 
<rf method. 

The literary reputation of the author 
of two out of the three best comedies 
in the English language, since Shakspere, 
has hmg been established. There is still 
some uncertainty, however, as to the proper 
place Sheridan deserves among his political 
oontemporaries. But Mr. Groker's severe 
verdict on this head is really indisputable. 
Sheridan had very little of the political 
instinct in him. Political conviction or con- 
sistency he seems to have had none. He 
came to the rescue of the side to which he 
temporarily attached himself with splendid 
hursts of declamation, with attacks of skilful 
raillery, and with a vehemence of personal 
denunciation. But it is very difficult to dis- 
cern political thought or sagacity in the 
fragments of his eloquence which have come 
down to us. His claim to political sagacity, 
indeed, rests on little more than one or two 
letters in which he really takes a broad and 
philosophical view of foreign affairs, and 
perhaps on such sketches as that found 
among his papers on the absenteeism of Irish 
landlords. The fact is that Sheridan liked 
the excitement of debate, and had a passion 
for tortuous intrigue, in which he did not 
excel, and to which he attached undue im- 
portance. 

Something yet remains to be cleared up as 
regards Sheridan's relations with the Prince 
Begent. But there is little doubt that the 
progressive deterioration in character which 
marks his later career dated from his con- 
nexion with that '' illustrious personage." 

Sheridan's position as an orator, apari; from a 
politician, stuids, of course, very high. Its 
large recognition by his contemporaries, who 
were graduates in the school of Burke, Fox, and 
Pitt, leaves no room for cavil. His speech on 
the Begum charge against Warren Hastings 
will probably remain one of tiie greatest tradi- 
tions of English oratory. But, though he 
moved his audience so that every '' man was 
on the floor " when he sat down, Sheridan's 
sincerity in this great effort is more than open 
to suspicion. The most ardent apologist could 
hardly dear him of compromising negotiations 
with Maj<ff Scott, the ex-Governor General's 
agent, immediately before the trial. And a 
curious oommentf^ on this is supplied by an 
snecdote Mr. Fitzgerald gives of his meeting 
Warren Hastings in l^r years at the 
Brighton Pavilion: "You are too much a 
muL of the world, Mr. Hastings," he re- 
matked, ''not to feel that all I did on that 



occasion was merely in the spirit of party." 
We may wonder how Burke or Fox would 
have borne themselves on such an occasion. 

One word more must be said as to Mr. 
Fitzgerald's sketches of the other members of 
the Sheridan family. The reader will find 
his account of the three beautiful Miss 
Sheridans interesting, though a dispropor- 
tionate space is perhaps given to the domestic 
unhappiness of the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Mr. 
Fitzgerald's account of the famous Eglinton 
tournament deals with the scene that has 
often been described, but he deserves gratitude 
for reprinting the amusing Shuckburgh corre- 
spondence. We wonder what has happened 
to the sketch of the little Shuckbarghs which 
accompanied Lady Seymour's letter? Mr. 
Fitzgerald's volumes are embellished by some 
excellent steel engravings of the Sheridans 
from well-known portraits. 

0. E. Pawkins. 



The Eise of the British Power in the East, 
By the late Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
(John Murray.) 

This work is described as a continuation of 
the well-known History of India by the same 
author. It is, however, at once different in 
scope and inferior in value. The former work 
was, and probably always will be, the most 
useful summary of a wide and interesting 
subject. The writer had great gifts and 
opportunities. Himself a most enlightened 
and energetic ruler, he was qualified for his 
great undertaking by an unusual combination 
of practical experience and literary know- 
ledge. His work closes, as will be remem- 
ber^, with the overthrow of the Mahrattas 
by the Afghans at Panipat, when, in the 
opinion of the author, the history of the 
Mogul empire ** closed of itself" by the 
breaking into separate states of the territory 
which it had formerly comprised. Bat he 
left behind him a MS. containing considerable 
materials for a supplemental volume ; and 
these materials Sir E Colebrooke has, with 
much editorial skill, and with added matter 
of his own, worked up in the present volume. 
The consequence of Elphinstone's view 
of the subject is that the treatment has gone, 
so to speak, between wind and water. The 
earlier history was taken from native sources, 
and presents an admirable account of the 
Hindu and Mohammedan periods. But the 
point at which the author assumed the subject 
to be closed was not particularly well chosen. 
If the disintegration of the empire were really 
the close, then it had set in before the death 
of Bahddur Shah, when Zulfikar £hdn became 
independent in the Deccan ; and it was pro- 
ceeding rapidly through the reign of Mu- 
hamad Shdh, when not only the Deccan but 
Afghanistdn had been entirely lost, when 
the three Eastern provinces had ceased to 
pay tribute, when the Sikhs were forming 
their power in the Punjab, and when 
Bhurtpore and the Eajput principalities had 
set up a virtual autonomy. The empire 
had, in fact, by this time followed an evolu- 
tion exactly resembling that of the Prankish 
empire of the West at the dawn of the feudal 
system in the ninth century of our era. But 
ti^e process in India had begun nearly fifty 
years before the period selected by Elphin- 
stone as the close of the history of the empire. 



On the other hand, the empire did not entirely 
break up then, or for forty years more. In 
the same manner the Garling empire, thougk 
the germs of dissolution may have been sown 
by the events that led to the capitulaiy of 
Querzy-sur-Oise, went staggering on for 
nearly a hundred years later. 

On these grounds, moreover, it is to be 
regretted that Elphinstone should have aban<^ 
doned the study of native historians when he 
did, and should have almost wholly ccmfined 
himself to European sources for his additional 
volume. Nor did he throw himself heartily 
into this new subject Breaking off in the 
middle of Olive's second governorship, he 
had no opportunity of touching the rule of 
Warren Hastings, which is not only the real 
beginning of British Indian story, but con- 
tams events on which the judgment of such 
a man as Elphinstone would have been pecu- 
liarly welcome. 

Another defect in the book is that it was 
composed before the appearance of several 
books of considerable research and authority. 
Since the MS., now edited by Sir E. Oole- 
brooke, was written, Ool. Malleson has pro- 
duced several books bearing upon events both 
in the Deccan and in the Bengal provinces, in 
which French records and other original 
sources have been utilised by a practised pen. 
In regard to the period between Plassy and 
Buxar, the late Gen. Arthur Broome has 
elaborated the exploits of the Bengal Army in 
a masterpiece of military narrative. These 
works have forestalled and discounted much 
of the interest of Elphinstone's work. 

But most of all it suffers from its ignoring 
the imperial centre. A capital instance will 
be found in the author's remarks upon the 
treaty with Shah Alam, by which the 
Oompany obtained legal authority for the 
financial administration of the Eastern pro- 
vinces. Having passed the active years of 
his life in the Mahratta country, it was 
perhaps natural that Elphinstone should not 
have thought much of the moribund empire 
whose authority had been so long overthrown 
in that region. And hence he is unable to 
perceive any sufficient reason for Olive's 
anxiety to possess Imperial sanction for the 
position that he obtained for his employers after 
the emperor had thrown himself into the hands 
of the British in consequence of the battle of 
Buxar. How important such sanction was in 
the eyes of contemporaries might have been, 
one would think, partly made clear by con- 
sidering that the Nawabs of Oudh and Bengal 
were both treating with the emperor as feuda- 
tory vassals and viceroys. The testimony of 
De Boigne, twenty-five years later, is un- 
equivocal corroboration of this feeling ; for he 
wrote, so late as 1790, that '^ aucun prince ne 
s'6tait arrog6 le titre de souverain. . . . 
Shah Alam 6tait toujours assis sur le tr6ne 
Mogol, et tout se faisait en son nom." Even 
down to our own time something of that 
respect endured among the people of India, as 
was seen when Delhi became the focus of the 
revolt of 1857, and the Sepoys still rallied 
round the descendant of Taimur on his faded 
throne. 

Still, we must be thankful to Sir E. Oole- 
brooke for the work that he has given us. 
Elphinstone was, in many ways, the typical 
British Indian administrator. XJnseLdsh, 
just, and calm, thoroughly versed in native 
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law and literature, yet, at the same time, 
acquainted, by personal obaerration, with 
European countries, and steeped, by long and 
willing study, in European culture, he was of 
fdl men the best suited to give a dear, impar- 
tial, and admirably condensed account of a 
strange and complicated series of events such 
as is here unfolded. And, if the work were 
only valuable for the delineation of the great 
but unequal character of Glive, it would not 
have be^ written in vain. Even after the 
work of Malcolm and of Macaulay, there is 
a fre^ess and a practical wisdom in his 
characterisation, as tiie subjoined extract will 
serve to ^ow : 

*' Though stem and imperious by nature, his 
temper was proof against a thousand triab; 
and, in a life spent amid scenes of blood and 
suffering, he has never been accused of a 
single act of cruelty. He coveted money as 
an ustrument of ambition, but he never ac- 
quired it in any manner that he did not openly 
avow; and he scorned to preserve it by swerving 
a hair's breadth from his duty. His few 
political offences he was led into by zeal for the 
public ; and for the same object he sacrificed the 
peaoe of his last years and risked his accumula- 
tions of wealth and glorj. A mind so endowed 
... is a rough-hewn colossus, where the 
irregularities of the surface are lost in the 
grandeur of the whole." 

It would be easy for an ''Alexandrian 
age " to criticise the artless manner of such 
sentences ; but it would be less easy to devise 
phrases of the most polished rhetoric which 
would so clearly convey the sincere meaning 
they are evidently intended to express. 

Some shortcomings are to be found in the 
book, which are probably due to the circum- 
stances of a first draught, and would in that 
case have been supplied by the author had 
he personally attended to the publication. 
The transliteration of Oriental namea— of 
places as of people — follows no accepted 
system, and does not always convey to the 
reader a correct notion of Uie sound. Suffi- 
cient pains are not always taken to describe 
the antecedents of the chief performers before 
their introduction on the scene, or to trace 
their fortunes after their exit. Thus the 
Kawdb Mir Kasim, whose character had so 
much to do with the rise of British power, 
might have been delineated with advantage 
to the narrative. He was a man of singular 
diplomatic ability, bold in conception, refined 
and insiDuatiog in address, yet feeble in 
action, and prone to disappoint persons who 
had been led to trust his plausible speech and 
manners. His end was unusually miserable, 
even in that dark time. Of the French 
general. Law, we learn neither the origin 
nor the end, though he was nephew of the 
famous financier, served the French East 
India Company against his own race for 
twenty years, and is represented at this day 
by a noble family in France. Bussy is always 
nusdescribed as '' M. Bussy," his real desig- 
nation being Marquis de Bussy-Castelnau ; 
and it woiild have been interesting to be 
told that he was not merely a French 
nobleman, but a lieutenant-general in the 
service of his country, and that, after all his 
adventures and his pomp, he died in peaceful 
obscurity, so late as 1785, after the downfall 
of French enterprise in India. 

An inadequate idea of the book would be 
given if one did not add that, with whatever 



limitations, it is a valuable record of a stirring 
time, penned by a man whose lightest opinion 
about Indian topics was once sought as an 
oracle, and is still superior to that of any 
other writer who has approached the subject. 

H. G. Kekne. 



The Story of the Ihur [Evangelists]. By the 
Eev. H. R. Haweis. (Burnet.) 

It is explained in the ** Forewords" to this 
book that it is the second of a series bearing 
the general title '' Christ and Christianity " ; 
that it is to be followed by three volumes 
entitled respectively. The Picture of Jesus, 
The Picture of Paul, The Picture of the 
Church (from Nero to Constantino) ; and that 
it is to be concluded by The Light of the 
Nations^ which, being '* first in order of 
thought" will be vol. i. of the series, and 
will contain ** a bird's-eye view of the Reli- 
gions of the world, as they appear summed 
up in the persons of their Founders or in the 
lives of their Votaries." Mr. Haweis, in 
fact, proposes to publish a Life of Christ, a 
Life of St. Paul, and a History of Early 
Christianity, and has published as a prelimi- 
nary the book before us, which is his analysis 
of the documents upon which his subsequent 
work will be mainly founded. The final first 
volume, which is to show " the unity and 
solidarity of the religious consciousness," will 
prevent the reader of the other volumes from 
forgetting with so many zealous Christians, 
'< that God has never left Himself without a 
witness in the heart of man." 

The Story of the Four is divided into six 
sections: The first four contain <* the Story," 
respectively, of " Mark the Citizen," 
" Matthew the Publican," " Luke the 
Physician," and <' John the Fisherman." 
Section v. is on "Luke the Physician's 
Diary," ».«., the Acts ; and Section vi. on the 
Revelation, ''John the Fisherman's Crypto- 
graph." The sections on the Gospels are 
prefaced by a short life, in small type, of the 
evangelist. 

We have given these details of the struc- 
ture of the book to illustrate the pains Mr. 
Haweis takes to place his results clearly and 
definitely before his readers. He gives us 
a compact, easily read, and excellently 
arranged bird's-eye view of his opinions as to 
the date, sources, and characteristics of the 
!Kew Testament books we have mentioned. 
Sometimes he lets his style be almost too 
fragmentary, giving us unadulterated note- 
book for a page or two ; but in a treatise of 
this sort the fault, if it be a fault, is on the 
right side. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that good arrangement of facts is the 
one merit of Mr. Haweis's style. Not only 
is he clear, but he is picturesque also ; pic- 
turesque and vivid, always and everywhere, 
however jerky his narrrative. His effort is 
to impress his facts vividly on his reader, 
and his clearness of arrangement and abrupt- 
ness of statement are subordinated always to 
this result— of producing a picture which shall 
remain with us. But, admirable as this 
quality is, it may prove a snare to the his- 
torian whose task is to investigate *Hhat 
golden mist which hangs over the first cen- 
tury." It will tempt him constanUy to ignore 
the mist, and give us clear views founded on 



conjecture, in place of dim outlinea founded 
on fact. 

Mr. Haweis never insists that his own 
views are necessarily right ; but he seems un- 
consciously to prefer a simple explanation, 
easily arranged and easily stated, to any 
qualified statements or careful definition of 
probabilities. His book, in conBequence» is 
rather a summary of his own opinions about 
his documents than an investigation of thoae 
documents. '' Mark is the earliest of the 
four extant Gospels • . . and its author is 
John Mark, and it was written in Greek, at 
Rome, after Peter's death, about 70-75." In 
this off-hand manner Mr. Haweis settles the 
greatest of all historical and literary problems. 
He quotes from Papias that Mark, '' being 
interpreter of Peter, wrote down exactly 
whatever things he remembered" and ignoring 
the doubt as to whether ifivrffi6v€V(r€y means 
" remembered," takes the phrase as a proof 
that Peter was dead when Mark wrote. 
'* Oral freshets and written rills" have been 
previously spoken of as preceding Mark's 
Gospel, but no clear statement is made of the 
connexion of these with Mark's sappoeed 
"recollections" written "from memory." 

Kow, Mr. Haweis, in providing us with " a 
true setting for the central figure of Jesus 
Christ " which is confessedly not founded on 
original research, must give us, if the result 
is to be valuable, either a fair statement of 
what critics and commentators have arrived 
at, or a fair statement of what they may be 
said to be tending to arrive at. If Mr. 
Haweis had been wise he would have aimed 
only at the latter object; he would have 
admitted that the " golden mist" has not yet 
been dissipated ; and he would have accepted 
as a necessary duty the task of giving his 
readers some idea of the nature and cause of 
the mist. There is a part of the Synoptic 
Gospels to which the name of the Triple 
Tradition has been given, because in it 
the three accounts are parallel. The three 
evangelists would seem to have had an 
original document, which each used inde- 
pendently. If this original document, as 
is very probable, was in Aramaic, it was 
probably composed long before a.d. 70, and 
had possibly received the sanction of Peter 
and James and the Jerusalem Churoh 
generally at a time when Aramaic was more 
convenient for general use than Greek. Mr. 
Haweis's book should surely have something 
to say on this most important matter. St. 
Mark's graphic touches, when the existence 
of an original triple tradition is granted, 
seem to prove that Peter was living when 
Mark edited rather Uian that he was dead, 
but the point is of unimportance compared to 
the preliminary question of the existence and 
the nature of the documents Mark used. 
Mr. Haweis's account of Matthew and Luke 
is open to the same criticism. St. Luke 
probably did not see Matthew's Gospel, he 
tells us ; bat he does not tell us that in the 
parts common to Matthew and Luke there is 
an almost verbal identity, forcing us to 
suppose a Greek original, used by both. Mr. 
Haweis, in short, ignores the most recent 
results of l^ew Testament criticism. Again, 
in criticising the Introductions of St. Mat^e v 
and St. Luke Mr. Haweis evidently in« 
tends us to feel that they are late, and the 
result of '^tendencies" rather than of facts. 
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Se 18 perfeotlj justified in pointing out 

that St. Paul lests Ghrist's Divinity on His 

Keeorreotion, and ignores the Ifiracnlons 

Conoeption, but lie must not leave on one 

aide the difficulty his view presents. If these 

'^introductions'' are so late, and are com- 

poeed by stress of drcumstances, how came 

thej to be so beautiful, and why are they so 

oTidently translations ^m the ijramaic ? The 

writer of the article ** Gospels " in the Eneff- 

elopaedia Britanntea fairly faces the question, 

and suggests that they are ''imitations, con- 

Bcioiis or unconscious, of the books of the 

T«XX., natural adaptatious of the style to the 

subject *' ; but this explanation only applies 

to ILuke, and does not seem very probable. 

These instances are adduced as proof that 
Mr. Haweis, by rejectiog the patient methods 
of Canon Westcott's Introduction to the 
Qospels and the article in the Encyelopaedia 
BHUmmca above mentioned, makes his book 
dear and easily read, but ceases to be scien- 
tifio. In any other of the proposed volumes 
the mistake would not be serious ; but this 
mticism of documents should first of all 
be critioaL Of the literary ability of The 
Sicry of the Four there can be no question. 
It will reach a class of readers usually un- 
touched by such books ; and we have, perhaps 
unfairly, dwelt almost entirely on what we 
consider its defect. But Mr. Haweis can 
claim of most of his critics that they must 
give reasons if they disapprove, which reasons 
take up space, and his merits are of the kind 
that obtain instant and grateful recognition 
from alL Eokald Batns. 



THB GAULISH SUN-€K>]>. 



Btiud$9 de Mythokgie Oauktie : Le Dieu 
gaulois du Soleil et le Symbolisme de la 
Bone. Par H. Gktidoz. (Paris: Lerouz.) 

EvKBTomi who is interested in Celtic an- 
tiquities will be glad that M. Gaidoz is 
continuing the publication of his essays on 
Gaulish mythology. In 1879, he brought 
out in a separate pamphlet a masterly sketch 
of the subject, which had already appeared in 
ihe Eneyelopidie d$$ Seimees BSligieuaet ; and 
he added to it a laughable appendix on the 
imaginary ''Sncina," which dealt with a 
learned professor's identification of an en- 
graving of the thunder-god with the publisher 
who had signed his name to the plate. In 
the course of the next year he gave us a tract 
on the mistletoe and its place in the scheme 
of the Gaulish paganism, in which he went 
BO far as to contend that the oak was not 
more venerated in GFaul than in other 
countries. The contention was useful enough 
in the controversy as to the importance 
attached to the misletoe by the Druids; 
though it hardly took sufficient note of 
Strabo's description of oak-woods used as 
temples, or of the saying of Maximus Tyrius, 
tJDat among the Celts a tall oak-tree served as 
an image of Jupiter. The essay before us 
discusses the meaning of certain clay figures 
of a man carrying a wheel which have been 
dug up in the Department of the Allier and in 
other parts of France. The wheel is shown 
to be an emblem of the sun, or of his course 
along the zodiac, by a vast number of instances 
collated from the East, as well as from the 
peltic, Qermfoii and Slavonian countries, 



where its symbolism has become familiar to 
us in connexion with the bonfires which used 
to be lit at the summer and winter solstices. 
Some of the most curious examples are 
derived from the German customs of measur- 
ing the length of a judicial sitting, or of a 
tenants' dinner, by the time required for 
consuming a cart-wheel in the fire. It is to 
be observed that M. Gaidoz does not find 
any trace of solar superstitions in the usages 
connected with the " wheel of fortune," or 
with the circlets of bells and rose- windows of 
some French churches, which are said to have 
been copied from that curious instrument. 

The subject of the religions of ancient 
Gaul is extremely obscure. We can perceive 
from the few passages in which it is touched 
by the classical writers that there were two 
general currents of belief, without counting 
the '* topical superstitions" concerned with 
trees or other natural objects. In the first 
place the Gauls paid a general reverence to 
the elemental powers which we recognise 
under the form of the deities of Olympus. 
Julius Caesar declared that they had much 
the same opinions about Apollo, ^ars, Jupiter, 
and Minerva, as the other peoples of the 
Eoman world; and in this respect he con- 
trasted them with the Germans, who wor- 
shipped, as he thought, only the sun, and the 
fire, and other visible and useful forces. On 
the other hand, we have some account of a 
gloomier kind of belief, perhaps introduced 
later by the Druids from the remoter parts 
of Britain ; and it may be to the latter form 
of paganism that we should attribute Lucau's 
reference to the savage '* Taranis " and two 
other idols propitiated by a horrible system 
of human sacrifice. The name of '< Taranis" 
appears to be derived from a Celtic word for 
« Thunder," and it has therefore become 
usual to identify him with *'the Northern 
Jupiter," and to associate his worship with 
the little figures, carrying the mallet and 
marked on the tunic either with a cross or 
with the swoitika or sign of the crossed zig- 
zags, which M. Gaidoz has elsewhere 
described. JPerhaps the best reproduction of 
these figures will be found in the splendidly 
illustrated catalogue of the collections of 
*' Petavius " ; but the learned Jesuit appears 
to have mistaken his own example for the 
*' figure of a cook in bronze." 

The principal points discussed in the present 
essay may be thus summarised. First, did 
the Gauls worship the sun? Certainly in 
a later age they adopted the Greek notions 
about Phoebus Apollo, and fell in with 
Persian tendencies towards what has been 
called a solar monotheism. But in Caesar's 
time, as far as we can judge from his brief 
account, they viewed their ** Apollo" as 
concerned munly with the healing of disease. 
What, then, was the function of the *' sun- 
god," whose image bears the symbolical 
wheel ? The only answer seems to be that, if 
he represented any one of the Olympic deities, 
it must have been that '* Jupiter," to whom 
was attributed the empire of the sky; and 
this view is borne out by an examination of 
the figures and inscriptions discussed in the 
treatise before us. It remains to be con- 
sidered whether '* Taranis "is to be deprived 
of the throne and sceptre of Jove. Putting 
aside doubtful inscriptions, we must allow 
that there is some evidence th^t Caes^ too)c 



the Gbulish << Thunderer" to be much the 
same as Jupiter ; and there are bits of folklore, 
such as the name of the house-leek or 
jouharhsy which seem to confirm this opinion. 
If we knew more of the functions of '' Etirun, 
the idol of the Ancient Britons," just men- 
tioned in an Irish glossary, we might be 
nearer to solving the difficulty. At present 
there seems to be no very strong reason why 
both sets of statuettes should not be repre- 
sentations of the same power. AC. Gaidoz, 
indeed, has found an inscription to Jupiter 
carved on the base of one of the wheel- 
carrying figures ; but if it were not for this, 
one might have expected some name bringing 
a reminiscence of the ''Sun-faced Ogma" 
from Ireland, or the persuasive and eloquent 
** Ogmius," to whom Lucian gave the meta- 
phorical title of the Gaulish Hercules. 

Chiblbs Eltok. 



WEW novels. 



JElizaheth*8 Fortune. By Bertha Thomas. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Gowrtleroy, By Anne Beale. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Sweet Magdalen. By Marie Connor. In 3 
vols. (White.) 

Darker than Night, and other Stories. By 
Henry Constable. (Maxwell.) 

A Comedy without Laughter. By Percy Boss. 
(Longmans.) 

A Millionairess Daughters, By John A. 
Steuart. (White.) 

The Nick of Time. By W. T. Hickman. 
(MwLweU.) 

A TALE of theatrical life, with all its ups and 
downs, its successes and disappointments, is 
what Miss Thomas gives us in ElitaheWs 
Fortune. Elizabeth herself has a most extra- 
ordinary career. She begins by selling 
oranges outside the British Museum; she is 
taken, by a stroke of luck, into a clergyman's 
hou^e, and she ultimately goes upon the ' 
stage. Her histrionic friends are graphcally 
sketched, from the star of the troupe. Miss 
Charlotte Hope, to the fat and vulgar entre^ 
preneur. Slater — typical, it is to be feared, of 
too many provincual theatrical managers. 
Miss Elizabeth Adams passes through a good 
deal of tribulation in consequence of the 
vagaries and the enmity of her rival. Miss 
Annie Torreus ; but virtue triumphs, and the 
former becomes a general favourite wherever 
she goes. She will insist on vicariously 
taking up and bearing the troubles of others, 
and she gives little time to her own concerns. 
Of course, as she has never angled for lovers, 
they come in profusion — first the plethoric 
and perspiring Slater ; secondly, the dramatist 
of the troupe with which she has cast in her 
lot ; and, thirdly, one Komney, a gentleman- 
player, whose family, high in county society, 
have cast him oft. The last-named meta- 
phorically returns to the bosom of his 
family, enters the army, and becomes a 
lieutenant. Miss Adams marries him; but 
after a year or two of unclouded happi- 
ness he goes out to India, takes part in 
a dangerous exploring expedition, and is 
reported to have been killed. His native 
servant, who wi^ with him during the 
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expedition, comes to England and corroborates 
the melancholy intelligence. However, in 
the fulness of time, Lieut. Romney turns up, 
dreading to find himself an £noch Arden, for 
he learns that his wife is about to marry 
again. This is another false report, for just 
as ''his heart was true to " Elizabeth, her 
heart has been faithful to him. Miss Thomas 
writes with vivacity, and with a very intelli- 
gent appreciation of the various classes of 
society she endeavours to depict. The 
passages descriptive of the Romneys* baby 
are very amusing. His adoring parents are 
puzzled what name to give him. ** Gabriel, 
for his angelic disposition; Adonis, for his 
matchless beauty ; Samson, for his tremendous 
size and strength ; Solomon, tor his startling 
intelligence. Still, as in the years to come, 
he might alter, and a superfine name unduly 
throw out any trifling deficiencies that he 
might possess," they decide upon the prosaic 
title of *'John William." Life in the 
cathedral city of Grandchester is happily 
sketched, with its canon in residence, who 
can ''preach on Sunday about taking the 
lowest place at the feast, but woe to his 
host on Monday who should take him at his 
word, and send his inferior or junior in office 
into the dining-room before him." This 
novel altogether furnishes most agreeable 
reading. 

Miss Beale*s stories flow smoothly along, 
like some placid river which meanders through 
level meadows, and whose waters are never 
lashed into fury. With not quite the same 
literary talent as is manifested in the writings 
of ** Holme Lee," the two authors have yet 
much in common. There is always a good 
tone in the novels of Miss Beale, moreover, 
which is a very different quality from what 
is implied in the epithet "goody." Court- 
leroy is no exception to the rule. The heir of 
this fine old place has been deceived in youth 
by his first and only love; and this dis- 
appointment turns him into a misanthrope. 
He leaves the place in disgust ; and, when he 
returns to it late in life, under the stress of 
peculiar circumstances, it is as a gloomy 
and miserable man, whose jaundiced views of 
humanity temporarily unhinge his reason on 
one occasion, and lead him to make an at- 
tempt upon his life. We need not reveal 
the means by which he is brought back 
to a healthy frame of mind; but they 
have much to do with a charming niece, who 
is the central figure in the book, and the 
restorer of the fortunes of Courtleroy when 
they have been to all appearances quite hope- 
lesdy destroyed by a defaulting steward. 
By the side of the career of this young 
lady moves Uiat of a foundling named George 
Hope, whose parentage is ultimately dis- 
covered, but not, of course, until the reader 
is a good way through the third volume. The 
Pret^mans — a rich, ignorant, but good- 
natured couple — who originally adopted him, 
are amusingly hit off; but we would sug- 
gest to Miss Beale that Mr. Prettyman is 
about the last man in the world to garnish 
his conversation with such pottical and some- 
what recondite quotations as, " for a lodge 
in some vast wilderness." 

Sweei MagdaUn claims to be " only a love 
story," but many truly great novels are no 
more. Miss Connor, however, has spoilt 



her novel by a want of concentration. It 
is far too diffusely written ; and one of the 
three volumes might well have been dispensed 
with, for there is nothing in the way of 
elaboration of plot to warrant this " lengthened 
sweetness long drawn out." The author is 
great in the art of poetical quotation, espe- 
cially from Tennysonian sources ; and occa- 
sionally she has a fine thing of her own, as 
when she makes one of her male characters 
say, " A woman to me is the noblest of GK>d's 
creations, for on her influence hangs the 
future of the'J world. We are what our 
wives and mothers make us. They should be 
stainless, high-souled, intellectual." 



Miss Cofinor is evidently capable of good 
work. 

The short stories by Mr. Henry Con- 
stable are unusually well written; and the 
first of them. Darker than Nighty is quite 
uncommon, and may fairly lay daim to the 
title of ** a weird story." There is quite a 
Rider-Haggardish suggestiveness about it. 
The narrator relates his experiences while 
exploring the Rekka Hohle, in Southern 
Europe, and very thrilling and extraordinary 
they are. After being immured for ten days 
in the bowels of the earth, enveloped, during 
most of the time, in a darkness which could 
be felt, he is happily rescued, though his 
guide perished in the Cimmerian waters. 
For days the survivor endured the 

*' dread of demoniac clutohings at feet, and 
face, and hair; of skeleton embraoes; of 
monster spectral eyes, faceless, unlidded, 
framed in the pitchy air. To stand erect was 
terror, for what might descend from above ; to 
move was greater terror, for what might be 
crowding around; to stoop down was utter- 
most terror, for what might lurk below ! " 

The sketch of "Reuben Lester" is very sad 
and pathetic ; and *' A Riddle in Petticoats " 
is a curious study in psychology. The author 
possesses considerable constructive talent, his 
style is dear and forcible, and he is no waster 
of words. 

One of the deverest of short stories recently 
published is A Comedy without Laughter^ 
by Percy Ross — evidently a pseudonym 
Rhona Lascelles, the artist, and her life-long 
friend, Edward Yemey, are two of the most 
unconventional characters to be met with in 
fiction, yet they are manifestly true to life, 
and are clearly, sharply, and crisply drawn. 
There is, moreover, a fine literary aroma 
about the whole book, which shows the 
writer to be a person of culture as well as 
observation. Even the subordinate characters 
in this story are well defined, including Col. 
Fleetwood, who laments the deterioration of 
England — a deterioration which extends to 
the army, to national feeling, butcher's meat, 
manners, and the weather. He declines to 
believe that under these circumstances we are 
progressing. Whoever "Percy Ross" may 
be, if he diould write a lengthier story with 
the same care and ability which are mani- 
fest here, bis work will have a chance of 
living, which is a great deal to say in these 
days when so much of our literature de- 
servedly finds its way to the butterman's. 

There is a refreshing touch of originality 
about A Millionairess Baughten^ and the 
account of Peter McGlashan's meeting with 
the devil is as laughable a thing in its way as 



anything we have read for a long time. Tlia 
meeting takes place during a Highland storm; 
and if Peter does not exactly agree. with the 
poet that Satan is a gentleman, he conleases 
that as '' it became everyone to speak of the 
teffle as they found him, he thought him a 
gie nice body." This favourable opinion was 
not wholly unconnected, however, witii an 
inexhaustible whiskey botUe which his 
Satanic majesty left with the Highlander. 
The millionaire of the book is an American 
who has made a vast fortune, and who bays 
a Scotch estate and oomei to reside on it 
with his two charming daughters, the 
volume reveals considerable power, and oloees 
with a strong touch of tragedy. 

The hero of Th$ Niek rf Time is bo Imed- 
and-butter being, but a man who can imile 
when he means deadly mischi^, and who osn 
« grind his hed into the turf " when enth a 
mark ol desperate energy is neoesouy. He 
is not one given to making swaggering asser^ 
tions: ''You will find me aotug np to my 
word at all times " is his boast; aid I am 
bound to say that he fulfils to the last jet and 
tittle whatever he undertakes. He humbles 
the pride of a great nobleman and his family 
to the dust, because they have bdiaved ill 
to his father ; but he is by no means a merdy 
vindictive hero-^n the contrary, he performs 
many generous actions. Mr. Hickman has 
filled Ins story with exdting episoctos, so that 
if the reader wants to go to deep he must do 
it under the auspices of some other author. 
There are a legion of writers calculated to 
induce somnolence, but Mr. Hickman is not 
of them. G. Bautbtt Bxini. 



SOME BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Oazetteer of the British IsleSy StatistiecU and 
Topographical, Edited by John BarUiolomew. 
With Appendices and Special Maps and Charts. 
(Edinburgh: A. & C. Blade) To review 
adequately a work of this sort is impossible. 
If we had space, the fairest plan womd be to 
quote the preface in foil, and then add that the 
ambitious design appears to have been executed 
to a marvd. The text proper oonsists of 868 
pages of closely printed matter in double 
columns, giving the bare facts about every 
place that could be the subject of interost not 
only in the United Kingdom, but also in the 
Channel Islands and Man. From a rough 
calculation, we oonjectore that the total number 
of headings must amoimt to about 60,000, e.^., 
those beginning with Bala fill ten columns; 
Newtons and Newtowns occupy more than five 
columns ; of Miltons (without any suffix) there 
are twenty-three in England and eleven in 
Scotland. But such figures give but an im- 
perfect notion of the oompr^ensiveness that 
pervades the work. Its special feature is that 
it records not only parishes and other civil 
divisions, but also hiunlets, seats, ruins, and 
historical sites ; not only hills and streams, but 
also headlands, glens, moors, landmarks, Ac 
The information given, both geogr^hical and 
statistical, is compressed as closely as possible, 
but not at the expense of intelligibili^. Bat 
it should be stated that the usefulness of the 
book lies, not in its descriptions, but in its ex- 
haustive enumeration. At the end are ten 
statistical appendices, of which, perhaps, the 
most novel are those relating to railways, and 
to the foreign and coasting trade according 
to ports. After the appendioes again oome 
twenty-three maps, classified as physmal, 
vital and industrial, parliamentary, railway 
and generaL The method of tinting maps 
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to express statistical information is becoming 
not nnoommon. It is, we belieye, expensive ; 
and it demands not only clear principles 
of application, bat also great care in the 
printing. In this last respect, it is only right 
to state, these maps of Mr. Bartholomew are 
less successful than the similar maps prefixed 
to Stanford's ParliamtfUary Counti/ Atlas and 
Handbook of England and JVales (1885). Among 
the maps, we have been most interested in those 
distinemshing the main railway systems, the 
inland navigations, and the lighthouses. From 
thelast we Team — somewhat to our surprise — 
that the only spot on the English coast where 
no light is visible is in the Channel between 
Portland and the Start; and that the light- 
house in all the kingdom with the widest sweep 
g3 miles) is that on Barra Head, in the 
ebrides — an advantage which it of course 
owes to its elevation above the sea (683 feet). 
Bnough has been said, we hope, to show our 
high opinion of this "jubilee" publication. 
Its utility for reference is g^reatiy increased by 
the clearness of its typography and by its 
substantial binding. like almost all our 
cyclopaedias, gazetteers, and dictionaries, it 
comes from Scotland—as is amusingly disclosed 
(p. 878) by the religious distribution of the 
xnbabitants of England into Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and other Ftotestants. But, 
joAing apart, it will add a fresh distinction to 
the &m that is so honourably known as the 
pobliahers of Walter Scott and of the Ency~ 
€lopaedia Britanm€(u 

The BritUh Colonial Pockd Atlaa. By John 
Bartholomew. (John WiJker.) In passing 
from the greatest to the least— from a Gazetteer 
for the library to a Pocket Atias— we still have 
Mr. Bartholomew for our guide. In the 
duodecimo size dear to our grandfathers, he 
has here given as some fifty double- page maps 
(besides numerous insets) covering the entire 
area of the dominions of the crown. Prefixed 
18 a series of statistical tables ; and at the end 
is an alphabetical index of places, which would 
I«ove invaluable should a game of geogra- 
nhical questions become popular during this 
JubQeeyear. The time chart of the British 
empire, and the attention paid to over-sea 
routes, are noteworthy features. Both maps 
and text are most beautifully printed, except, 
that the glazed paper is trying to weak eyes 
especially at night. 

The Queen's Jubilee Atlas of the Br4kh 
Empire. By J. Francon Williams. (Gborge 
Phuip. ) This is, doubtiess, published at a much 
lower price than the preceding. Though less 
elaborate in design and less elegant in execution, 
it possesses the advantage of giving each of its 
maps (which are also about fifty in number, in- 
cluding insets^ on a single quarto page. We 
observe that, in the map of South Africa, the 
two main lines of railway from Oape Town 
and Port Elizabeth are dolv extended to 
Eimberley, while in the other Atlas they 
unaooountably stop short at Beaufort West and 
Cradock. 

Historical and Political Handbook. By G. P. E. 
Baker and M. G. DaugUsh. (Chapman & 
Hall.) Since this latest edition to our books 
of releraioe bears a titie that means either too 
muidi or too little, it may be as well to state 
what it contains, especially as its subheadings 
are not much more explicit tluui its title. 
^nt, we havd an *• historical peerage," by which 
ii meant a list of all the tities borne by existing 
peers of the three kingdoms, arranged in 
chronological order. From this it appears that 
640 peers (including pinces of the blood 
royal, minors, peeresses in their own right, and 
non-rcnDresentative peers of Scotland and 
Irelaad) share among them no less than 1,619 
titles. Then comes what is called the ** present 
house of lords," being an alphabetical list, 



with the acreage of their estates (from Bate- 
man), the offices, &c., they have held, the dates 
when they first took their seats, &c. The lords 
of appeal, by the way, are not very accurately 
classified as ** life peers " ; it woidd be more 
precise to describe them, pending legislation, 
as ''official peers." The *' historical house of 
commons *' that follows is a serious misnomer. 
As a matter of fact, it is merely a list of the 
existing constituencies in alphabetical order, 
with the returns for the two general elections of 
1885 and 1886, and the date when each con- 
stituenov was first represented. The '' present 
house of commons*' gives an alphabetical list 
of members, with a few particulars of each. 
We gather that there are 1 Irish peer, 40 heirs 
to peerages, 32 sons and brothers of peers, 52 
baronets, 25 knights, and 104 landed proprietors 
of more than 2,000 acres. The various lists 
ffiven in the appendices are more distinctly 
historical. We must content ourselves with 
indicating, as a special novelty, the tities that 
have been become extinct during the present 
reign; the privv-councillors at the accession, 
of whom two (Earl Qrey and Lord Ebury) 
still survive; and the Lord-Lieutenants and 
Chief Secretaries for Ireland, with their 
** coercion" acts. 

Sir Bernard Bureb's Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1887 (Harrison & Sons), hemg now in its 
forty-ninth edition, requires but littie com- 
ment. As its characteristic is geneidogy, the 
descent of some of the new peers merits notice. 
The pedigree of Lord Brassey is traced back, 
not to the Conquest, but to temp. Edward III. 
From that date the Heraldr Visitation of 
Cheshire carries it down to 1613, whence it has 
been continued and registered in the College of 
Arms. Similarly, the pedigree of Lord Hindlip 
is referred (though with a oreak) to the reign 
of Henry I. ; but unfortunately we are not t(3d 
whether the Allsopp of Pepys's Diary, himself 
a brewer, was of the same family. It is 
interesting to find that both these peers have 
not only taken their tides from estates in 
possession of their ancestors centuries ago, but 
also that these very estates are included among 
their seats. As we remarked when noticing 
last year's issue, the Maharaja of Bardwan has 
no special claim to be the only Indian included 
under ''foreign tities of nobility borne by 
British subjects " ; while it happens that the 
actual personage described died two or three 
years ago. 

Debrett's House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench (Dean & Son) is now in its twenty-first 
edition. The size is larger than it used to be ; 
and a valuable addition has been made by 
including the Colonial and Indian judges. The 
polling statistics have been given for 1885 as 
well as for 1886; while by a superfluity of 
heraldic precision, the arms are insertea of 
those towns which lend their names to the new 
parliamentary divisions of counties. We notice 
that, though the volume has only reached us 
this week, Mr. (jK>schen's name duly appears in 
its place. We must, however, protest agaiost 
the way in which advertisements are bound up 
in the text, so as positively to affect the 
pagination. 

The second issue of HazelVs Annual CycUh- 
paedia, edited by E. D. Price (Hodder & 
Stoughton), has not only been augmented by 
nearly 100 pages, but has been revised 
throughout. We would particularly notice the 
elaborate tables for the House of Commons, the 
Lords, and the Privy Council, which give infor- 
mation not to be found elsewhere, arranged in 
a novel way; and the list of the diplomatic 
service, under which heading are induded 
(oddly enough) the colonies and India. An- 
other praiseworthy feature is the care with 
which both authorities and also sources of 
indebtcidness — ^not quite the same thmg— have 



been quoted. Altogether, we must express our 
surprise that such an extraordinary amount of 
information can be provided at such a low 
price. The only explanation can be that this 
** cyclopaedia of current topics " really reaches 
the class of ordinary newspaper readers for 
whom it is intended. 



Mr. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
BoBERT Buchanan has in the press, 



preparing for early publication, an original 
series of prose and verse compositions to be 
issued under the general titie of "Latter Day 
Leaves.'* Each portion would be complete in 
itself, and published at a low price, with illus- 
trations. The first **leaf" will be called 
Thro' the Dark City, and will be illustrated by 
Mr. Peter Macnab. 

Under the title of An Easter VacaHon in 
Greece Messrs. Macmillan are on the point of 
publishing an account of a visit to Greece made 
by Dr. Sandys, the public orator at Cambridge, 
in the spring of last year. The volume will 
consist of a journal, followed by two appen- 
dices : (1) on the literature of Qieek travd and 
topography, (2) time-tables of Greek steamers 
and railways. It will also include a map of 
the principal routes of travel, and a plan of 
Olympia. 

Messrs. Sampson Low will be the publishers 
in this country (and also in aU British depen- 
dencies) of the Life of Leo XII. which has 
been compiled by the Bev. Dr. Bernard 
O'Reilly, with the approbation of the Pope, 
from materials furnished by his order. It will 
consist of about 600 pages, with a portrait en- 
graved on steel for frontispiece, ana numerous 
woodcuts after photographs from scenes asso- 
ciated with the Pope's hfe. The book will be 
ready for issue to subscribers early in the 
spring. 

Mr. T. Fisher XJnwin will publish shortly, 
under the titie of Arcady : for Better or Worse, 
a collection of eight articles which the Bev. Dr. 

A. Jessopp has been contributing to the Nine- 
teenth Century, with photographs of a shepherd 
of Arcady and a swam of Arcady. 

Messrs. Chapman & TTatt. announce for 
publication this month a memoir of the late 
Charles Bec^e, compiled chiefiy from his literary 
remains by his relatives, Mr. Charles L. Eeade 
and the Bev. Compton Eeade. It will be in 
two volumes. 

The Campaign of Sedan; or, the Downfall 
of the Second Empire, is the titie of a new 
work, now nearly completed, by Mr. George 
Hooper, the aufJ^or of ''Waterloo; or, the 
Do^mfall of the First Napoleon." It will appear 
in the course of the summer. 

Messrs. Sampson Low will publish imme- 
diately, in three volumes, the novel b^ Mr. 

B. D. Blackmore, which is now runmng in 
Harper's ; and also a new novel in one volume 
by Mr. Bichard Jefferies, entitied AmaryUis at 
the Fair. 

The series of adventure books issued by 
Messrs. Cassell & Company, which began with 
Treasure Island, &o,, is about to receive an 
addition from abroad in Captain Trafalgar, a 
story of the Mexican Gul^ translated from 
the French of Andr6 Laurie by Mr. William 
Westall. The book will be fully illustrated. 

Messrs. Sampson Low announce for pub- 
lication in the spring the following books of 
travel: — The Queen's Highway from Ocean to 
Ocean, being an account of the intercolonial 
rfldlway from the Vancouver terminus, by 
Mr. Stuart Cumberland, with illustrations 
reproduced from photographs ; The Shores and 
Alps of Alaska, by Mr. H. W. Seton Karr ; 
Tchay and Chianti; a Short Visit to Bussia and 
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Finland, by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley ; Pen and 
and PencU in Asia; Minor ; or, Notes from the 
Leyant, by Mr. W. Cochran ; A Sketch of the 
Forestry of West Africa, with special reference 
to its Commercial Products, by Mr. Alfred 
Maloney, administrator of Lagos; and The 
Pioneers of the Alps ; a colection of portraits of 
some of the leading guides of Zermatt, Grindel- 
wald, and Chamoniz, from photographs by 
Capt. Abney, with short biographical sketches 
by members of the Alpine Club. 

Messbs. Hurst & Blaokett will publish 
this month two novels, each in three volumes — 
Knight-Errant, by Edna Lyall ; and A Dateless 
Bargain, by C. 8. Pirkis. They wiU also pub- 
lish a new work entitled Through Cyprus, by 
Agnes Smith ; and a third and dieaper edition 
of Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy's Life and Adventures 
ofPtg Wojington. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
during the month of March the following 
works: '/he Oirl he did not Marry, by Iza 
Duffus Hardy (in three volumes) ; Driven to 
Bay, by Florence Marryat (also in three 
volumes); In Possession, by Cecilia Selby 
Lowndes ; and a cheap edition of The Oirl 
in the Brown Habit, by Mrs. Edvard Kennard. 

AHONa new volumes of verse, Mr. Elliot 
Stock announces the Poems of George D. 
Prentice, edited, with a biographical sketch, by 
John James Piatt. 

The correspondence between Canon Wilber- 
force and the Bishop of Winchester relative to 

S reaching in Dissenting Chapels will be pub- 
shed this week in pamphlet form by Messrs; 
Hodder & Stoughton. The proceedings in 
Convocation and counsel's opinion on the point 
are added. 

Dod^s Parliamentary Companion for 1887 will 
be published shortly. As a special edition 
containing the new Parliament appeared in the 
autumn, the issue for this year was purposely 
deferred, and will of course be more complete. 

In the forthcoming number of the Political 
Science Qiiarterly Review Prof. Theo. W. 
D wight writes on ** E[arrington"; Mr. J. B. 
Clark on the Limits, and Mr. Franklin 
Giddings on the Persistence, of Competition ; 
Prof. Munroe Smith and Mr. F. J. Stimson on 
'* State Statute and Common Law " ; and 
Dr. T. D. Bambaut on ''Louis BieVs 
Eebellion." 

The DevJtsche Litteraturzeitung, it is evident, 
does not share the view of the Bulg^arian ques- 
tion that prevails in official circles in Germany. 
For, in a review of Herr von Hahn's Aus 
Bulgarischer Sturmzeit, it describes the book as 
a crushing criticism of the dealings of the 
Bussian government and its brutal representa- 
tives. 

Messrs. Heywood & Sons, of Manchester, 
are adding to the uniform edition of Mrs. 
G. Linnaeus Banks's novels her latest story. In 
Her Own Hand, which deals with the life of 
William Hutton, the Birmingham author and 
bookseller. 

Messrs. Smith & Elder have issued this 
week, in a pretty little pocket volume, a reprint 
of the collected poems (so far as then published) 
of Mrs. Barrett Browning, which first appeared 
in 1844, but received many additions and altera- 
tions in 1856. As advantage has been taken of 
the lapse of copyright in the edition of 1844, it 
is right to state that this reprint alone has the 
approval of Mr. Brownins. It contains the 
dedication and the two prefaces. 

The author of Much Darker Days writes to 
us that, as some of the newspapers attribute to 
him the sole authorship of He, he wishes it to 
be stated that He was written in collaboration 
with another ** Induna of the Ama Xx>-grolla," 
In Darsie Lat^ner, 



UNIVERSITY JOTTINOS. 

The formal election to the presidency of 
Trinity College, Oxford, vacant by Mr, Perci- 
val*s acceptance of the headmastership of 
Kugby, cannot take place till March 16. But 
we trust we are violating no confidence in 
stating tbat the fellows have already agreed 
unanimously to elect Mr. Woods, at present the 
bursar of the college. 

The delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have resolved not to appoint another 
reader in ancient history, in succession to Mr. 
Capes, but to found instead a new readership in 
geography. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
have approved Mr. S. H. Vines for the degree 
of Doctor in Science. 

Mr. C. H. Herford has been appointed 
professor of English language and litOTature at 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwith, 
in succession to Prof. W. W. Maccallum, now 
of Sydney. Mr. Herford, however, will not 
leave Manchester until the middle of April. 

The " Alcestis " of Euripides is to be played 
at Oxford next term at the new theatre. 

Prof. Burdon Sanderson wiU deliver a 
lecture before the Ashmolean Society at Oxford 
next Monday evening on ** Electric Fish." 

Mr. H. Hereomer, the Slade professor of 
fine art at Oxford, has been elected an honorary 
fellow of All Souls. 

The University of Bologna, which may justly 
claim the distinction of being the ** madre alma*' 
of all Europenn universities, though the precise 
date of its foundation remains unknown, has 
decided to celebrate its eight hundreth anniver- 
sary in the spring of next year. An Executive 
Committee has been formed with Gtiovanni 
Capellini, the rector of the university, for its 
president, and Dr. Oorrado Eicci for its 
secretary. 

Columbia College in New York city, which 
will celebrate its hundreth anniversary on 
April 13, 1887, received its first charter as 
King's College on October 31, 1754. In 1784 
the State Legislature of New York passed an 
Act which changed the name to Columbia 
College, and placed it under the control of a 
body entitled the * * Begents of the University of 
New York." But on April 13, 1787, the State 
Legislature repealed the Act of 1784, reviewed 
and confirmed, with certain necessary altera- 
tions, the Boyal Charter of 1754, decreed '* that 
the College thereby established shall be hence- 
forth called Columbia College," and placed it in 
charge of trustees of its own. But few of the 
** universities " in America are more justly 
entitled to that name than this college, with its 
famous departments of law and science. 



A TRANSLATION. 



FROM THB0KRIT08, BIDYL Vm. 
Menalkas, 
OLADBS and riyers, heavenly race, if e*er 
Menalkas piped to thee a strain divine. 
Feed to his heart's content his lambs, and share 
No less to Daphnis when he brings his kine. 

Daphnis. 

Fountains and grass, sweet growth, if Daphnis Tie 
In song that equaleth the nightingale's. 

Fatten his herd, and let Menalkas hie 
With joy to pasture in these bounteous dales. 

Menalkas. 

There sheep and goats bear twins upon the lawn, 
There bees giye honey, there the oaks are fine, 

Where lovely Milo comes : should he be gone 
Wither alike the herdsman and the kine. 



Daphnis, 
The spring is everywhere, the grass has giown. 

The udders fill with mUk, the voung are fed. 
When my fair mistress comes : should she be gone 

The shepherd withers, and the grass fa dead. 

Mmalkat. 

Lord of my white goats, to the deep wood go. 
Gome here for water, little kids of mine. 

For He is here ; and let my Milo know 
That Proteus pastured seals, although Divine. 

DopAfiu. 
To water drought, to trees harsh winter's shsida. 
To birds the snare, to wild beaste n^ bring 
bane; 
To man his yearning for a tender maid. 
Ah ! Zeus, thou knows't thyself a lover's pain. 

Menalkat. 
I ask not golden store, nor Pelops' farms. 
Nor racing to outstrip the fiying breese ; 
But here to sing, and hold thee in my arms. 
Watching my flock, by these Sicilian seas. 

James Innbs MnrcHiir. 



MA0AZINE8 AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for March has varions good 
articles. Prof. Davidson's study on the 
prophet Amos leads us to ask why so long an 
interval elapsed between his first essay in 
authorship and his recent admirable bnt 
mostly only too brief utterances ? Prof. David- 
son's impatience of nice distinctions may be 
carried too far, but joined with his firstrate 
scholarship and universallv trusted theological 
position, it qualifies him admirably as a leader in 
progressive Bible-study. Prof. Bendel Harris 

fives most interesting comments on Prof. San- 
ay's recent papers on the Christian Ministry. 
He holds the purely secular origin of the bishop 
and the presbyter, whose functions were ad- 
ministrative, and not connected with ohuroh 
ceremonial. Montanism represented primitive 
Christianity. Principal Dawson explains 
''gold, bedolach, ana shoham stone" to be 
''gold, wampum, and jadeite,'* which are 
found in the alluvial and marine plains east of 
the Tigris. Prof. Strack, of Berlin, sets forth 
the varied criticisms of which the revised 
Luther-Bible has been the subject in Germany. 
Articles by Mr. GKlbert, Dr. Madaren, and Dr. 
Marcus Dods, complete the number. 



THE CEROLE SAINT-SIMON. 

Paris :Mai^ 1.1888. 
In the year 1882, a number of French scholars 
resolvea to found at Paris something in the 
nature of our own Athenaeum and Savile Clubs. 
Their idea has been successfully carried out, 
and the Cercle Saint-Simon, the home of the 
Sod^te Historique, now possesses about 600 
membres sod^taires and 300 membres adherents. 
Its name, it may be well to mention, is due to 
the fact that it occupies a house in the Bue 
Saint-Simon. Besides the ordinary attractions 
of a (non-gambling) dub, it offers to its mem- 
bers, from time to time, lectures by eminent 
men, and now and then a oonoert of a specially 
interesting kind. 

At such a concert I was invited to be 
present last Saturday evening (February 36)^ 
It was organised by M. JuUen Tiersot, who 
presided at the piano, and by M. Bonrganlt- 
Duooudray, who, by way of introduction read 
a most valuable paper on popular music 
in general, and that of France m particular 
— a subject on which he is an authority. 
The songs, which were admirably rendered by 
ike singers, Mdlles. Augues, Boumonville, and 
Nocenzo, and MM. Gtitot and Jaoquin, were 
taken trom about fifteen different parts of 
France. Three of them, from Berry, wwe con- 
tributed by Mme. Yiardot, who graced the 
oonoert by her presence. AH the songs were 
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a ttfao U ?e and interesting in the hijo^hest decree. 
As a foieiffner, I was speoially impressed by 
" Pemette, a compUUntefrom rranone-Gomt^ ; 
'*Iie Panvie Laboureur/' from Bresse, which 
reoalled to mind the complninU sane by the old 
father of the hero of the HUitoire a^un Payaan 
of Brokmann-Ohatrian — the song which seemed 
to the son to bring before his eyes the patiently- 
borne snfiferings of whole generations of 
peasants; a Breton chanson SnumSraiive — a 
tpeoiee of ronnd, entitled " H n'y a qu'nn Dien 
qTd rdgne dans les denx " ; *< Ali Alo/' a song 
of the Dunkirk sailors ; skcTumaon dialoguie from 
Auvergne ; and a marriage chorus from Berry. 
Bat eyervthing went well in what was to me, 
as a f olklorist, one of the most attractive musical 
entertainments to which I have ever listened. 

A second concert, devoted exclusively to 
the popular songs of France, or^^anised by 
M. Queilien, a native of Brittany, will be given 
at the Oercle daring the spring. On that occa- 
sion the songs will be chosen from those 
distriots in which languages are spoken which 
differ from French, such as German, Breton, 
Basque, and Proven9al. 

Among the eminent lecturers who have given 
their services to the Oercle, may be mentioned 
MM. H. Taine, R Benan, Gaston Paris, N. de 
Miklouho-Maclay, F. de Pressens^, G. Mas- 
pdro, Goquelin atft^, De Yogu^, G. Monod, 
lioais I^g^f lioys Brueyre, &c. 

Last Wednesday (February 23) I was present 
at the Oercle when an interesting lecture was 
given l^ M Dautremer, Interpreter to the 
French Legation in Japan. His subject was 
his journey from Vladivostok through Siberia to 
St. Petersburg. Starting from (>>rea in the 
antamn of last year, he sailed to Vladivostok, 
where he was much impressed by the excel- 
lence of the harbour, the absence of streets, and 
the poverty-stricken look of the wooden houses, 
the governor's palace included. Theoce he 
proceded on his way, sometimes travelling by 
land, at other times availing himself of river 
steamers. Among the most striking points in 
the lecture may be mentioned : (1) the descrip- 
tion of Ohabarovka — the new capital of the 
Amour Province, founded in 1858 by Coimt 
Mouravief Amoursky — a strong military posi- 
tion, not so likely to be attack^ as the former 
capital, Blagoveshchensk, by the enemies of 
the Bussians in that part of the world — 
the Ohinese; (2) the account given of the 
life led by liie Oossacks of the Amour, 
who form the border police ; (3) the pictures of 
life in exile as it showed itself to the lecturer, 
who met numerous convicts during the course 
of his long journey, among others the captain 
of the ffovemor's steamer, who had been con- 
demned to penal servitude for having killed his 
brother. Nerchinsk was described as being now 
a deserted town, the gold mines no longer 
yielding a profit, and tiie famous quicksilver 
mines not having yet been discovered. The 
real town of exiles is Tchita. M. Dautrenier 
often met long lines of prisoners on their way 
thither, tramping alons the road, chained, ex- 
posed to heat and cold and wet, and followed 
by carts bearing their scanty rations of bread, 
and their wives and children. **The soldiers 
do not ill-treat them,*' said the lecturer, '* and 
their own lot is nearly as hard as that of the 
prisoners they guard.*' The exiles thus de- 
scribed are the ordinary criminals. "Tbe 
politiGal prisoners," continued M. Dautremer, 
" are better treated. They travel in a carriage 
between two gendarmes, and are sent to some 
town, whey they are free to gain their bread as 
they best can, being prohi^ted merely from 
luring their allotted place of residence.'' To 
the" Polish exilt-s, "who have succeeded in 
creating a position as pleasant as is possible 
in the existing circumstances," the lecturer 
^tributed " a great improvement in Siberian 



Yesterday I assisted, in the capacity of guest, 
at one of uie pleasant folklore dinners which 
unite at the Oercle Saint-Simon, from time to 
time, the members of the Soci6t§ des Traditions 
Populaires. About a score of folklorists meet 
at each Diner de la Mere UOye and, after the 
banquet is over, folk-songs are sung or folk- 
tales are recited. At a pleasanter social 
gathering than that of last evening I have 
seldom been presen^ or at a merrier, "within 
the limits of becoming mirth." The Chanson 
SnumhuUve^ which had given so much plea- 
sure at the concert, was sung over again by 
the well-known colkctor of Breton, and other 
folk-tales, M. Sebillot; and popular songs of 
various kinds, were contributed by most of the 
members present. The company appeared to 
be highly pleased when I stated thnt our own 
Folklore society is likely to make arrange- 
ments this year for a concert, which, in 
imitation of what the French folklorists have 
done, shall be devoted to the oldest known 
popular songs of England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

W. B. 8. Balston. 



0a8T8TS,F. Reoherdbes sot les tapporls d«8 ohaiisoiis 
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Pans : Malsooneave. S fr. 

Kbamsh, O. De PeloptB tatmla pan t. Leipslg : Foolt. 

OBTNBa. BC. Beliasr der alto. Die Nibeluoffea. 

O^terreiohs iLnchell an der deutsoheu National- 
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SOHBBiCAH, L. Philoaophlsohe Hsrmnen ana der Rig- a. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GBNERAIi LTTBRiLTURB. 

BAPar, Q. Lea Qermain : orf 6Tres-Boalpteur8 da R07. 

Paiia: Rooam. 16 fr. 
Bounrr, B. Le d^Teloppement de la oonatitatlon et 

de la vKdi6t6 poUtiqae en Angleterre. Pans : Plon. 

Sfr.SOo. 
Bbobbbt, R. v. Der Kaakasufl u. seine Volker. Leip- 

Blff : Frohberg. li tf. 
GOMOOUBT« Journal des : Mtfmoires de la vie litt^raiie. 

T. I (1841-1861). Paris: Ubar pen tier. sfr. 60c. 
HOBOWXTZ, y. J. Marokko. Das Wesentlichste a. 

Interessan teste Qb. Land a. Leate. Leipaig: 

Friedrlch. 4 AC. 
EOBBTDro. H. Geeohichte d. fransusisehen Romans 

ica 17. Jahrh. s. Bd. Der realistlsohe R:>man. 

Oppeln: Fr«nok. 6 m. 
LsHAiTBB. J. Les contemponins : ^tndes et portraits 

ati^raires. 8'*d«rie. Paris: Lecdne. Sfr. 6O0. 
LmcoNNiBB, 0. Le Mort. Paris : Piaget. 8 f r. 6O0. 
Tboxticas, Ob. Les transformations de l'arm4e fran- 

false. J*aris: Berger- Levraolc 18 fr. 

THBOLOQY. 

Bbxdbvkaxp, O. J. Der Prophet Jesala. 2. Lfg. 
Erlaugen : Delchert. S Bi. 

LAW AND HISTORY. 

BsLLABiON's, Cardinal, Selbstbtographle, lateinisch a. 

dentsoh m. ffeeohichtl. Erl&atemngen hrsg. von 

J. J. I. V. DdUingei a. F. H. Rensoh. Bonn: 

Nensser. S M. 
OABATit O. 0. La Gens: origlne dtrosqne de la gent 

romaiae. Paris: Firmin-Didot. Sfr. 
BmcAim, A. Kritisohe Versucbe sar ilteeten grieoh- 

isohen Qesohiohte. L Kypros u. der Ursprong d. 

Apbroditeknltus. St. Petersburg. 3M.60Pf. 
EPSTBur, A. Beitr&ge sur jadischea Alterthomskunde. 

1. Thl. Wien : Lippe. 4 M. 
HiaHBNBUBtt, M. Das badisohe Landrecht nnter 

Bdraotcaicbtg. d. rbelnisohen Reohts. Mannheim : 

Bensheimer. 8 M. 
Hbnbt. Ub. Oorre^pondanoe intfdite de Oondoroet et 

de Torgot (177<>-m9). Paris : Didier. 6 fr. 
JOBiBBrDBLA.UB^viftB8,leyioe-amiraL LesOorsalres 

barb^reeques, et la marine de ttoUman le Ghnuid. 

Paris: Plon. 4fr. 
Kaxjlsk^ J. Papiers de Barth61emy, ambassadenr de 

France en Suisse, 17M-1797. L Ann6el799. Paris: 

Aloan. 16 fr. 
Mabobt, p. M6moires et doooments poor servir ii 

rbistoire des origioes franfaisee des pays d'Oatre- 

Mer. Parts: Ifaisonneuve. 9a fr. 
SOHUPPB, W. Der Begritf d. snbjektiven Reohts. 

Breelaa : Koebner. 9 M. 
XJBZXTifDiinBuaB, neues _prea8sisohes. Westprens- 

aisober ThL 1. Bd. 4. Hh. Uanaig: BertUng. 16 M. 
Vatkb, Th. Oolturbilder ans Alt-fingland. Berlin : 

Kimn. 6 M. 
VAUTBnsB, M. Etudes sur les personnes morales dans 

le droit romain et dans le droit francais. Paris 

Dnrand. Sfr. 

PHTSIOAL SOIENOE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

GOLDBomnnT. V. Kiystallographlsche Projeotions- 

bildar. Berlin : Springer. 60 M. 
HiBgSBB. P. Untersucbuogen ab. e. speoiellen Fall d. 

Problems der Orel KOrper. St. Petersburg. 4 M. 

60 Pf. 
Jaubt, p., et Q. SiuAnxES. Histoire de la phiioeophle : 

les probldmes et les ^ooles. l» Fasc Paris: 

Delagrave. 4fr. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Oappbllbb,C. Sanskrit- Wdrterbuoh. 8. Lfg. Strass- 
burg: Xrttbner. 8 AC, 



**A LOOK BOUND UTERATURB.** 

London: Feb. 88, 1687. 
I think my friend, Mr. Hall Gaine, whom I 
have to thank for a very generous review of my 
Look round Literature, mistakes my meaning 
here and there, or, perhaps I should say, exag- 
gerates my meaning. At any rate, I should not 
like it to be understood that what both I and 
he call '* Philistinism " means imaginative riot- 
ing as opposed to veracity. My qoiurel witii 
such writers as G^rge Eliot is not that they 
are *' natural '* and ** veracious," but that they 
are too pragmatic and rectangular— admitting 
nothing into their pictures which cannot be 
easily touched, handled, turned this way and 
that, and put under the microscope ; in a word, 
that they are prosaists, not realists. True 
realism is true imagination, and embraces the 
whole world of thought, feeling, and dream — 
for which reason ** Macbeth," the ** Prometheus 
Bound," and the *' Inferno " are just as surely 
realistic as Robinson Crusoe and the Vicar of 
Wakefield. I agree in tolo with Mr. Oaine in 
all that he says about the old dramatists. 
Contrast the method of any one of them ¥dth 
that of the modern critical novelist, and the 
reader will understand what I mean in denying 
the latter true imagination. As to Mr. Arnold 
and hoc genus omne, I stand to my guns. If Mr. 
Caine finds poetry in the '* Strayed iieveller " or 
* ' East and West," I find there only simile prose. 
Mr. Arnold seems to me like a man who had 
never been a child, and was, therefore, quite 
incapable of understanding religion ; and reli- 
gion forms at least two-thirds of poetry as I 
conceive it. Nor did Goethe ever understand 
it. He looked upon *' GK>d " as a capital *' sub- 
ject"; and I hold that, from the first to the last 
of his preposterous career, he never really lived. 
All this, however, is too long for a letter, and 
much of it is touched upon in my book. I must 
be allowed to add that my views of literature 
are not quite so despairing as Mr. Gaine makes 
out, for 1 only despair when I encounter sham 
criticism and sham literary science ; but, in any 
case, I should not base my hopes of a romantic 
revival on works written by many talents for 
the old or young boys of England. True 
romance faces what is actual, and is far re- 
moved from the foolish flights of Peter Wilkins. 
Bulwer just missed it in ul Strange btory, be- 
cause, instead of continuing as he began, in the 
region of the psychically and metaphysically 
verifiable, he shot off at a tangent into the 
region of the intellectually impossible. His 
veiled woman Ayesha, nevertheless, is far 
nearer to true imagination than the other 
* * veiled woman Ayesha " of the modem book- 
stalls. The nearer we come to life itself, to 
living healthy^ life and thought, the closer we 
shall approach the region of legitimate romance. 
Few men should be better aware of that fact 
than the author of The Shadow of a Crime. 

KOBBET BirOHAXAN. 



THE CX)DEX AMIATINirS. 
Dinitized b Oxford : Feb. 88, 1887. 

To all who are interested in MSS. or in New 
Testament criticism the last ntmiber of the 
AOAPBKY will be truly memorable. A solutio 
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00 complete and bo satifif aotory of a long series 
of intricate questions has, I imagine, seldom 
been laid before the readers of any periodical 
in a single issae. To this result all your corre- 
spondents have contributed ; but it is, I need 
not say, pre-eminently due to Dr. Hort. "With 
his letter before me, any hesitation tiiat I may 
have myself felt vanishes. The master key is 
in his hand; and one difficulty after another 
yidds to it. 

It may be worth while to sum up briefly the 
results which appear to have been obtained. 
(1) The identity of the Codex Amiatinus with 
the MS. presented by Ceolfrid to St. Peter's is 
removed from the class of probabilities to that 
of certainties; (2) the true text of the dedi- 
catory verses is restored beyond a doubt — they 
read Corpue, and not Gulmen or Colmen, and 
Ceol/ri'JuB Anglorum, not Ceol/ridus Britonum ; 

(3) it is hardly less certain that the Codex 
Amiatinus was written in England between 
690- 716, and highly probable that it was written, 
as Dr. Hort supposes, by an Italian scribe, 
brought over by Benedict Biscop or Ceolfrid ; 

(4) it is also probable that the matter from 
Cassiodorius, at the beginning of the Codex 
Amiatinus, was taken from the Old-Latin Bible 
already in the library at Jarrow; (5) for my 
own part I should be willing to accept Dr. 
Hort*8 explanation that the Servandus of the 
note before Leviticus was not the writer of the 
MS., but that he may have been the writer of 
part, at least, of the original from which the 
Codex Amiatinus was copied — I gather that 
this would also fall in with the views of Mr. 
Bule ; and (6) g^reat and most welcome light is 
thrown— or promises to be thrown — on the 
ramifications of the Vulgate text. Dr. Words- 
worth's first letter will thus have brought him 
an ample reward in the help it will afford to 
his own labours. 

Dr. Hort's letter suggests what I suspect is 
in part, at least, the right answer to a question 
wmch I was strongly tempted to put when I 
first wrote. I then expressed the opinion that 
some interval must have elapsed between the 
publication of Cassiodorius De Institutione and 
the writing of the Codex. As I did not ^ve 
my reasons for this, I am not surprised to find 
that Dr. Wordsworth should doubt it. The 
principal reason was that the differences 
between the text of Cassiodorius and the 
Amiatine lists are so marked that it seems 
impossible that the one could have been taken 
dii^tly from the other. It seems necessary to 
assume not one or two, but several, intermediate 
links between them. There are other more or 
less striking differences ; but perhaps the most 
interesting is this, which I quote from Corssen : 



Cassiodorius, "DsInst. 

Dr7. Lit.," c. U. 
... cut subjunotl sunt 
novi testament! libri 
viginti sex fluntque simul 
libri eeptoaginta in iUo 
palmaium numero for- 
tasse praesagati, quas in 
mansione £lim mvenit 
populus Hebraeorom 
. . . unde licet multi 
patres id est Sanctos 
flilarius Pictaviensis 
urbis antistes et Ruflnus 
presbyter Aqaileiensis et 
Epiphanius epiecopus 
Oypri non contraria 
dixerint sed diveisa. 

Here, I think, we may say with some con- 
fidence that Dr. Hort is right in supposing that 
the lists in the Codex Amiatinus were taken not 
from the De Institutione but from the lists in 
the lost Bible of Cassiodorius. But how are we 
to account for the other variations which affect 
the matter as well as tiie form ? The fault can 
hardly be all with our present text of Cassio- 



CoDBX Amiatinus. 

Siofluut veteris norique 
teetameutl, siout dividit 
Sanctus HUarus [Bila- 
riufl m.p,f Hilarus eorr,"] 
Bomanae uibis antistes 
et Epiphanius Oyprias 
quern latino fedmus 
sermone transferri libri 
LXX. in illo palmarum 
numero fortasse prae- 
sagati quas in mansione 
Helim invenit populus 
fiebieorum. 



dorius. The addition of Bufinus might con- 
ceivably be an interpolation; but Pictaviensis 
surelv is right, and not Romanae, It is hard to 
to thmk that the latter can be anything but a 
slip on the part of the scribe of our MS. 
Huary of Poitiers certainly was concerned 
with the Canon, but there is nothing to connect 
Pope HilM7 (A.D. 461-467) with it. This, how- 
ever, is merely a preliminatry point. The whole 
group of questions arising out of Cassiodorius*s 
lists is of considerable interest and importance 
for the history of the Canon. 

While I am upon the subject of Cassiodorius, 
it may not be out of place to point out that 
Dr. Hort's discoveries invest with additional 
value the well-known Durham MS. of Cassio- 
dorius (Pal. Soc., pi. 164^. It seems a fair 
inference that the original uom which this MS. 
was copied probably came to Jarrow in the 
company of nie Cassiodorian Bible, and woidd, 
therefore, be a first-rate authority for the Com- 
mentary on the Psalms. I am afraid that this 
is all that it contains. 

In regard to the reading to which Dr. Hort 
calls our attention-^the confiation in Mark ix. 
15—1 think I remember the same solution 
occurring to me some time ago. As stated by 
Dr. Hort, it seems to me to be convincing, and 
to deserve full weight as a proof of the excel- 
lence of the two great MSS. — now separated 
more widely than they had been supposed to 
be— Amiatinus and Fuldensis. It would have 
been a curious chance if the old neighbourhood 
of date and place ^541 and 546, Monte Cassino 
and Capua) had oeen exchanged for a new 
neighbourhood in Northumbria; but I am afraid 
that the reasons for taking Fuldensis so far 
north are weakened, if we accept Dr. Hort's 
conclusions. Perhaps he can teU us the history 
of this MS. too. 

Only on one point do I fail to follow Dr. 
Hort. I fail to see the close relationship 
between the handwriting of the Stonyhurst 
MS. and the Codex Amiatinus. To judge from 
the facsimiles, most of what one would have 
thought characteristic features in the one seem 
to be wanting in the other. The point which 
Bishop Wordsworth has noted about the F 
of the Stonyhurst MS. has no parallel in 
Amiatinus ; neither has the closed E ; on the 
other hand, the peculiar notched finish of 
E F L T s, which is so conspicuous in Amiatinus, 
is wanting in the Stonyhurst MS. A G Q again 
finish differently, though there is more resem- 
blajice in B P X. At the same time, there is 
perhaps a general resemblance of style; and 
I am not palaeographer enough to know how 
far the points to which I have alluded are 
to be regarded as simple individualisms of 
the scribe. 

W. Sanday. 

PS. — I let the above stand as it was — written, 
though I seem to have left it some way behind 
in the speculation s to which I could not help 
giving rein while it was printmg. I ought, of 
course, to have seen more clearly that the 
association of Amiatinus and Fuldensis is not 
really broken ; it is only tlirown a step further 
back on one side. I now gladly agree with 
Bishop Wordsworth that the S^andus who 
wrote part, at least, of the parent MS. of 
Amiatinus may very well have been the friend 
of St. Benedict. It was this parent MS. 
which had its birthplace so near that of 
Fuldensis. 

And a further question occurs to me, whether 
a fragment of this notable MS. may not still 
survive. Dr. Wordsworth will remember 
collating some sheets of St. Luke in a large 
uncifiJ. hand, bound up in one of the Durham 
MSS., which agreed almost verbatim- with 
Amiatinus. Is it not possible that these sheets 
belonged to the very MS. from which both 
Amiatiniis and the Stonyhurst MS. were 



copied ? I shall certainly look at tham wifii 
lively interest when next I go to Durham. 

Yet another train of thought is suggested. 
Fuldensis and Amiatinus by deticent would 
thus be companion MSS. ; but is ihere not a 
third MS. the ancestry of which can be traeed 
to the same locality ? The Echtemach MS. of 
the Gospels, Lat. 9389 in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, was once thought to have 
been in the possession of St. Wimttford, bat 
appears really to belong to the end of the 
eighth, or the beginning of the nintJi, oentoiy. 
Tms MS. has a remjU'kable subsoription, of 
which a facsimile is given by M. DeUale (£e 
Cabinet des ManuscritSt tome iiL, p. 231, pL 
xix.) : ** Proemendavi, ut potui, secundum 
codicem de bibliotheca Eugipi praespiteri, 
quem ferunt fuisse sanoti Hieronimi, indiotione 
vi, post consulatum Basilii v.c. anno aeptimo 
decimo." In other words, the original of the 
Echtemach Gospels was corrected in the year 
558 by a copy from the library of Eugippiiis. 
Now Eugippius was abbat of the monastery at 
LucuUanum, near Naples, in which were 
deposited the bones of St. Severinus ; and he 
wrote his life of Severinus in the year 511. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the MS. 
corrected in 558 was brought to BohtemaclL or 
the neighbourhood. The monastery of St. 
Hubert m the Ardennes would not be far 
away; and so the Amiatine element in the 
Codex Hubertianus may have come in. 

There is, of course, no direct and positive 
evidence to offer, such as Dr. Hort produced so 
brilliantly in the last number of the Ajoabemy ; 
but several independent lines of evidence aeem 
to converge backwards upon an original oom- 
panion text which must have been in existence 
as early, and may have been in existence 
earlier than, the year 500. From this original 
companion home two colonies seem to have been 
thrown out — one in the Ardennes, the other at 
Jarrow. With the Ckxlex Amiatinus the com- 
panion text travelled back to Rome and 
Tuscany. 

Just one word more in referenoe to a questaon 
raised by Dr. Hort. Whatever the oLdest 
traceable companion text may have been, I 
believe that the common ancestor of Amiatiniia 
and Fuldensis was already a complete Bible. 
Servandus, who connects the two, wrote his 
name in the Pentateuch ; but the ooinoidenoes 
of text occur in the New Testament, beyond 
which Fuldensis does not extend. We have 
thus two distinct links at each end of the 
volume. W. S. 



PPS. — ^The history of the Durham frMpuent 
is perfectly dear. Mr. A. 0. Headlam, Fellow 
of All Souls, recently collated the text of the 
volume in which it is bound. I consulted him 
about it, and he suggested from his recollec- 
tion of the character that it more probably 
belonged to one of the sister MSS. than to the 
parent MS. of Amiatinus. This oonjeoture we 
have been able to verify. When Mr. Headlam 
was collating the MS., Canon Gbeenwell 
pointed out to him the close resemblance of 
the handwriting to that of some fragments 
bound up with the Utrecht Psalter, We com- 
pared the facsimile of these ¥dth that of the Codex 
Amiatinus, and have no doubt of the identity 
of the writing. The Utrecht fraffmento oontain 
the letter to Damasus, part of uxe prologue to 
the four Gospels, the preface and capiUUa to 
St. Matthew, and Matt. L 1 — ^iii. 4 ; John iL 
1-21. The greater part of the fragments are 
in a hand identical in character with that of 
Amiatinus. The capitula after the first three 
letters are in a hand which, though larg^, I 
believe to be identical with that of the Stony- 
hurst MS. It is clear that these fragments, 
and the Durham fragments, came from the 
same or the companion MS, W. S« 
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York: F^. 18, 1867. 

I liave TMtd n^th extreme interest the recent 
Gorrespondenoe about the Codex Amiatmus. 
It seems to me to eetablish pretty conclusively 
that the MS., wit^ its companions, was written 
at Jarrow by the order of Ceolfrid. Now, 
1&«re could not be many persons at Jarrow 
who were able to transcribe MSS. with any con- 
siderable sldll. Who was the scribe ? 

May it not have been Beda P I make this 
sngKSstion the more boldly because there is in 
llie ubrary of the Dean and Chapter of Durham 
a M8. copy of Cassiodorius super Psalterium, 
whidi is said, in a note written in the fourteenth 
century, to be cf e manu Bedae. The character 
of the writing of tiie MS. helps to bear this 
statement out. Thus we haye Beda specially 
interesting himself with Cassiodorius. Let us 
have the writing of the MS. at Durham com- 
pared with that of the Codex to see if they are 
not by one and the same scribe. 

The hexameter, Ceolfridus AngJorum extremU 
dejinihua abbas, may be illustrated by Beda's 
own words about himself : 

*'IiODge extra orbem, hoc est In insula maris 
ooesni nati sumus et nutriti, et quae in primis 
partibus oMb, Arabia dice et India, Judaea et 
Aegypto, gemntur, non nisi per eorum qui inter- 
faeze madp^ noeoeie Tslemns." 

J. Baike. 



ments of altar and church and (5) geminauit 
the biUiotheca of either monastery by the 
superadjimction of three pandects ; (6^ two of 
these he left to the two monastery cnurches, 
(7) the lliird he actually took with him. 

The corrections made by Beda in six out of 
these seven particulars are most interesting and 
instructive. I am sure they will repay study. 
Especially striking is the contrast oetween 
I. [3] and II. (3), where the historian antici- 
pates, as I believe, the protest of Alcuin ; so, 
too, is that between I. (5) and 11. (5), for it 
refutes the theory of rhetorical inaccuracy in 
the historian. 

I said in my first communication that you 
cannot <*genunate'' a library by adding a 
volume to it. I now add that, however loose 
the anonymous writer's use of ampliauit, you 
cannot ** ampliate " a library by putting a book 
into a church. 

I hope Mr. White will agree with me, as well 
as the Bishop who enjoys his literary aid. It 
will have been a pleasure to raise the passage 
in question to the dignity of a locus dassiciu, 

Mabtin Eule. 



Prom my words "university reform" (the 
true meaning of which most of us here know) 
Mr. Ellis infers, again by his own peculiar 
logic, that I would have people *' return to the 
standpoint of Prof. Mansel and Phrontisteriorit** 
whatever that may be. He is much mistaken. 
Some day the general public will learn ** what 
most of us here know, * and then there will be 
a pretty row. What I complain of is that the 
more we are reformed the more ludicrously 
ignorant we become, and the more does hum- 
bug and imposture flourish and abound. Is 
anyone particularly anxious that I should give 
examples of what 1 allude to P 

As to my ignoring "the new developments 
of education, and all that is oom])renended 
under the name of research " — for which asser- 
tions no proof is or could be given — I may say 
that hitherto I have seen no certain signs of 
much real research in this place other than the 
search for cash. H. W. Chandler. 



SaUsbnry: Blaioh S, 1687. 
Having been absent and busily occupied on a 
confirmation tour, I have only just seen Dr. 
Hort's admirable letter in the Acadsmy of Feb- 
ruary 26. It is a specimen of that thorough- 
ness on his part wmch I have often had cause 
to envy. His reference to the anonymous life 
of Ceolfrid just supplies the proof that was 
lacking of the main proposition advanced by 
De Bossi, while it corrects it in some interest- 
ing details. It is due to my friend Prof. S. 
Berger, of Paris, to mention that he had in- 
dependently suggested Anglorum for Britonum. 
May I express a hope that Dr. Hort will not 
drop the subject, but give us what further light 
he can upon the history of the capitida and of 
the cola and commaia of this mag^iificent book 
which still require elucidation P In the mean- 
while, I thank him most sincerely for his 
answer to my appeaL John Sarttm. 

Olevedon : Feb. 28, 1887. 
My reply to Mr. White must be very brief, 
for the Biwop of Salisbury's main question has 
received a solution through other channels than 
that of the word biblicfthKa, 

I think that, as a matter of fact, the word 
means Old Testament in the two places men- 
tioned by Mr. White ; but even if he shared my 
opinion I would not use them as a final appeal 
on the passage in question, for they are not 
contextDal to it. 

It will, I think, be fairer to compare Beda's 
statements with the passage "Itaque monas- 
teria," &c.t quoted by Dr. Hort from the 
anonymous Life of Ceolfrid. I set down the 
results suodnctly, premising only that both the 
Bishop and I had omitted the clause " altaris 
eteccWae uasauel uestimenta omnis generis 
ampliauit'* before Beda's "bibliothecam utrius- 
que," ftc. 

L The anonymous writer says : (1) A biblio- 
iheea had been brought from Rome (2) by 
Benedict Biscop or (3) by Ceolfrid; who (4) 
diiauH his monasteries with furniture for 
church or altar, and (5) ampliauii the biUiotheca 
by the transcription of three pandects ; (6) two 
of these he placed in the two monastery 
churches, (7) tne third he resolved to take to 
Borne. 

IL Beda says: (1) A bibliotheca had been 
brought from Bome (2) by Benedict Biscop, 
(3^ a pandect was broi^ht &>m Bome by Ceol- 
fndy who (4) ampliauit the furniture or oma- 



THB LENDING OF MSS. FEOM THE BODLEIAN. 
Pembroke College, Oxford: Feb. 28, 1887. 
For more reasons than one I am glad to see 
that those who advocate the lending of Bodleian 
books are at length taking to pen and ink, and 
di$ volentibua they shall all receive a parting 
broadside before the new statute is finally 
voted on so far as they manage to stick to the 
point in dispute. A good part of Mr. Ellis's 
letter, however, is hardly to the point, for it is 
a very funny attack on your humble servant. 

I objected and still object to using any part 
of the Bodleian as a class or lecture room, 
because the Bodleian statute, as I read it, 
nowhere gives either the librarian or the 
curators power to put any part of the library 
to such a use. It is quite true that the curators, 
by a majority of seven to two, overruled my 
objection, in which my friend Mr. Ellis sees 
<*the beginning of a aetermined, possibly an 
organised, resistance to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the study of palaeography in this uni- 
versity '*; and describes me as the " exponent of 
a reactionary movement against the study and 
use of MSS." — ** the champion of that old and 
wedl-known policy of arresting the course of 
enlightenment by making it difficult or im- 
possible to approach the MSS. themselves. *' 
That is to say, ne argues that since I object to 
a certain thmg being done in the library, be- 
cause it is contrary to the statutes of that 
library, I, therefore, object to the thinff being 
done at all anywhere ; for instance, in Trinity 
College library, where, as he strangely admits, 
there are MSS. which might perhaps have 
served his purpose. I am bound to suppose 
that he believes his inference to be valid, but 
in Uiat case what am I to think of his logic ? 
I have never objected and never shall object to 
any competent person making a proper use of 
any MS. or book in the Bodleian, it is true 
that I do object to the dirty fingers of which he 
speaks, and think (though apparently he does 
not) that ''it is of consequence that MSS. 
should not be soiled or injured in any way.'* 

By a logic all his own, my friend mfers most 
rasnly that I am an enemy to the study of 
palaeography. Why, it has been one of my 
many hobbies for more than Torty years. 
Before I matriculated I had collated at least 
a dozen Latin classical MSS. I am a member 
of the Palaeographical Society; and, for an 
amateur (for J claim to be no more), have an 
imusually large collection of books and docu- 
ments connected with the subject, and know 
quite enough about it to see through nine- 
tenths of the nonsense that is sometimes talked 
about it in this place. 



India Office : Feb. 18, 1887. 
It was not my intention to take part in the 
controversy which has recently been raised as 
to whether the Curators of the Bodleian Library 
are justified in lending manuscripts, or whether 
.they ought to discontinue the practice. But 
'after reading Mr. Bobinson Ellis's vigorous 
and timely letter in defence of it, I feel induced 
to bring an experience extending over nearly 
eighteen years to bear upon the issue of a ques- 
tion which will more or less affect all our great 
libraries. 

At the time when I received my present ap- 
pointment, in 1869, it was customary for all ap- 
plications for the loan of MSS. to be referred 
to the Permanent Under Secretary of State, who, 
on receiving from the librarian a favourable re- 
port on tiie case in hand, appended his signature 
to tiie letter. As applications, however, became 
more frequent, I was instructed to use my own 
discretion in the matter ; and I have done so 
ever since, and certainly with such signed suc- 
cess that, in spite of thousands of loans effected 
during that period, there has not been a 
single loss to record. At the present moment 
there are no fewer than 337 Oriental MSS. out 
on loan, 47 of which are in the hands of scholars 
in India. I should state, however, that loans 
of MSS. have never been granted in a pro- 
miscuous manner, but with such restrictions 
as individual cases seemed to demand, and that 
occasionally some management and the exercise 
of a little persuasive ditdomacy were required 
when rivfd claims had to be considered, as 
happened but a few years ago when two text 
editions and two translations of one and the 
same work, for each of which the same six MSS. 
of the India Office Library had to be utilised, 
were simultaneously in course of preparation in 
countries so widely apart as India, Austria, the 
United States, and Germany. Still such coin- 
cidences or oonffioting interests are obviously of 
the rarest occurrence, and it would be idle to 
bring forward the case just mentioned as evidence 
against the practice of lending MSS. On the 
other hand, I venture to assert, without anticipa- 
ting a contradiction, that numerous editions of 
texts and other works based on our collections 
of MSS. would either have been impossible, or 
at least not possible to their aotual extent, 



except for the existing arrangement. 



R. RosT. 



THE MANX RTTNIO INSCRIPTIONS. 

Oxford: Feb. 26, 18R7. 
Mr. Kermode*s letter on the Manx runes 
might with advantage have been a great deal 
shorter. Anyone that means to read inscrip- 
tions and comment thereon has first to learn 
the language they are written in. Mr. Ker- 
mode seems not to have served that apprentice- 
ship. Bead and leam before you wxitf waathg 
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ffood old role. Alas, how we have changed all 

On the one ride of Kirk Ballaugh (ACr. Ker- 
iiode*8 home), within three qpartera of an hour's 
walk, is Kirk Michael. The diief cross and 
the legend thereon I found, on September 30, 
immmned "waist-deep" in the stone and 
mortar, the fag end of the one line just jutting 
out, as if stretching out its hands to the 
passers-by and crying, " Bead me, relieve me, 
here I am, bound, hidden away, like a spirit in a 
bottle." The <'Nial"-Lumoun anagram was 
hitherto the only answer until I came. On the 
other ride, seaward of Slirk Ballaugh (I wiJked 
down in thirty-two minutes), is the old kirk of 
Ballaugh. Mere, on October 6, I found the 
cross half sunk into the earth — the first letters 
below the turf, untouched, for Ions years past 
A labourer's spade (in a labourer's hand, not in 
mine) soon dug it out, and we laid it flat on the 
ground. Here stretched on grass I lay down 
and read it. It took us just an hour — and 
here behold, O gentle reader, all three names 
were grievouriy misread, not one name read 
aright! Why, here was a pretty piece of work 
for a local rxorse rumc antiquary, if there 
was any ; but Ihere was none, and it was left to 
me->Kirk llichael, Ballaugh, and alL Ifr. 
Kermode's runic and rune studies are of a 
modem date, subsequent to, not preceding, my 
stay in the Isle of Man. 

The great and serious discrepancies between 
the legends on the crosses as I saw them, and 
the oasts or copies whence the former received 
readings have been drawn, were a wonder and 
surprise to me. But, unless a spell of glamour 
was cast upon my sense, what couli I do but 
trust my own eyes ? There must be somethiog 
wrong or rotten in these casts, thought I, for 
how else, in goodness' name, could learned 
senrible men like Munch and Canon Taylor hit 
on their false readings ; here fidse in the face 
of stone and slate, no mistake about it. Either 
their wits or their copies must needs be at 
fault ; for that they had never seen the originals 
was self-evident. 1 have a shrewd suspicion that 
these casts were somehow meddled with by 
some one, who knew little Danish and less Old 
Norse. Such readings as cuinu for cunu of the 
stone are suggestive. Whence the spurious 
intercolated i— one of Canon Taylor's missing 
letters, I should not wonder. But why specu- 
late on dubious casts and copies when jou 
have the originals still legible at hand ? 

These Manx runes are an odd queer sort of 
writing. It must be hard for an English 
reader to realise an alphabet where / can be 
read c, u as v, and a as &. Yet so it is. On 
one of the Kirk Andreas crosses some reader 
of thirty years ago, who clearly knew not 
Norse, has, with some little show of reason as 
far as '*dustus literarum" is concerned, read 
cubt where I now, with full certainty and 
without fail, or doubt, or heritation, read the 
well-known preporition /ra. Ctib-culi jieldB no 
meaning whatever ; could not be construed into 
anything Norse ; could not mean '* seal-pate " 
any more than ** silly-pate " — ^in fact, conveys 
no sense. Bunes ought henceforth, in our 
enlightened age, to cease to be privUecred above 
other alphabets. Bead aright, a rumc legend 
should always convey, grammatically, some 
substantial sense, or else should not be thought 
worth reading. 

Bespecting Mr. Kermode's last sentence, I 
may add that there is already in the Irie of 
Ma^ a bod V of trustees, constituted by an act 
of Tynwald, for the preservation and protec- 
tion of ancient monuments; and they are, I 
know, mindful of the crosses, and are workine 
to get them preserved from wanton mischief aud 
from weather. I should be glad to see the act 
extended against wanton readings and dilettanti 
runologists and antiquaries. Mr. Savage, the 
yicar of S^ Thomas^ is the sporetar^ ; he and 



Mr. Moore could give fuller information on this 
head. My advice to my Manx friend and critic 
would be to join his countrymen ; for amonff 
Manx people, as elsewhere, the old saying hol£ 
good, that vires unitae ^ortixis agunt. 

On mv runic round in the Isle of Man I was 
a sort of man-in-the-moon. My constant attri- 
butes were a pail of water and a clout ; and 
now the Nemesis is upon me, for here I am, in 
consequence, doing weekly penance in scrub- 
bing critics and losing my time. 

GUDBRAND ViGFUSSON. 



THE SUBNAME " SHAKSPEBB. 

Oxford : Feb. 17, 1867. 
Mr. Henry Bradley has gravely propounded 
in the Academy the conjecture that the sur- 
name ''Shakspere" did not originally mean 
" spear-shaker," but is due to an etymologising 
distortion of the Anglo-Saxon personal name 
'* Seaxberht." Since reading his letter I have 
been turning the matter over in my mind a 
good deal, and I have come to the conclurion 
that there must be some fun under this gravity 
— that Mr. Bradley cannot be serious in putting 
forth such a view. Many of us have been 
amused lately by Dr. Neubauer's articles in 
Notes and Queries, in which the learned Semitic 
scholar gravely propounds Hebrew etymolosies 
for genuine English words in benevolent aid of 
the Anglo-Israelite maniacs. At the magic 
touch of learning, the names of some of our 
public men are shown to be of Hebrew origin — 
'*Labouchere," for instance, meaning *'the 
prince of Levi." Dr. Neubauer is having his 
joke, but many no doubt will take him quite 
seriously. In the same wav, I believe that 
Mr. Bradley is having his joke at the expense 
of those ingenious persons who will not be con- 
tent with an obvious explanation of a word, 
but who see in the most straightforward ver- 
nacular terms the results of " an etymologising 
distortion." I can picture to myself the learned 
assistant editor of the New English Dictionary 
inwardly chafing under the numberless instances 
of "popular etymology" so confidentiy pro- 

E>unaed in handbooks on the science of 
neuage. His scholarly soul has be^i vexed 
within him when he is assured by Prof. Max 
MiiUer that ** beefeater" has nothing in the 
world to do with ** beef," that Oxfora is not 
"the ford of oxen," and that *' Brazenose 
College " does not derive its world-wide famous 
name from its badge of the "brazen nose"; 
when he is told by Trench that " Welsh rabbit " 
is due etymologioally to ** rare bit," and ** oedl- 
ing " is not due to old French " del " and Lat. 
" caelum " ; by Dr. Taylor that " Eastbourne " 
does not owe its former element to " east," and 
that "Pig and Whistle" represents "Pige 
washael," i.e , the Virgin's greeting ; and 
lastly, by Mr. S. Pahner ^t "Charle- 
magne" contains in its latter element the 
German man, not the Latin magnus, and 
that the "Picts" have nothing to do with the 
Latin pidi (painted). All this Mr. Bradley 
has borne for a lonff time ; his heart has been 
hot within him, and at the last he has spoken 
with his pen. Secretly laughing at the absurdity 
of these learned attempts at " boycotting " the 
obvious, he propounds on his ride an absurd 
conjecture. "Shakspere" is not "spear- 
shaker"; it is a distortion of "Seaxberht." 
He must have let Dr. Fumivall into his secret, 
or the wrath which has Idndled so fiercely at 
the insertion of an e or an a in the great name 
would long before this have flared up at this 
piece of etymological pedantry. 

However, let it be granted that Mr. Bradley 
is serious. In the first place, he thinks it 
"unlikely" that this name originally meant 
"spear-shaker." But whyP Surely such a 
name is not without analogy in English I 



book on 'Wr'glW^ surnames I find the f oQowing 
similar names: Shakeshaft, Wagspere, Wag- 
staffd, TiMtaffe, Breakspear, TTA^flb^ Draw 
swerde, jbrawespe, Swyrdebrake, Bruselanoe, 
Crakysbield, Benbow, Shotbolte, Hurle8txHie» 
Hurlebat. I am at a loss to ini #gi ti e wluit is 
meant by the improbability of the name 
"Shakspere," signif^g originally what it 
means on its surface. 

Then, again, how could an Old-! 
"Seaxberht" have become " Shakspece,'' 
with the aid of "popular etymology"? If 
the name had survived, it womd have beoome 
in later English "Saxbert," not "Shaxbecd." 
Mr. Bradley knows perfectly well that our 
sha- is due, not to an Old-English sea-, but to 
sceo-. He seems to have been confused for the 
moment by reminiscences of the values of GkMlio 
letters. He has been mystified by the " sham- 
rock " of St. Patrick. 

But no. lam sure we riiaU be told that this 
conjecture is a joke — with a soientifio purpose. 
There lies often deep meaning in soholaEs' 
play. A, £. Mayhew. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 
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Ltton: **JJa»tikWma^% 



Oaator Leotara^ 



* Bufl^lilg Materials^' IV.. by Mr. W. f . Deoi. 
8 p.m. Viotoiiirinstltate: "Oilentel Entamo- 



MOHDAT, Hwoh 7, 6 
Qenena Monthly BCe 

5 p.m. London ] 

Daya,^' by Bfr. A. Lan^. 

' m. Society of Arts: 
" riam'IV.. 

__ — . -.joria Instlti 

logy,'*^ by the Rev. Dr. F. A. Walker. 

8 p.m. ArifetottUan: **Lotae*s Metaphysial'' 
by Bfr. A. M. Ogilvle. -v-#— ^ 

Tdbbdat, March 8, 8 p.m. Royal Imtttotion: *'Tbe 
Fonotton of Keq?>lration," VIIL, by Prof. A. 
Oamgee. 

8 p.m. Anthropologloal : "Stone (Hrolee near 
Aberdeen,'* by Mr. A. li. Lewis; ** Palaeohtiiio 
Implements from the Drift (}rayela of the dlngraoU 
Basin, South Blinapore," by Bfr. J. Ow^azn; 
'* Stone Implements from Pecmk," by Mr. Abcaham 
Hale. 

8 p.m. Ck>lonial Institnte: "British Ooiaia- 
bia," by the Bishop of New Westminster. 



8 p.m. Oivn Kngineers; Dlsonssioii. "Dred^ 

Wl Operations and Appliances," byi Mr. J. J. 
ebster. 
WxDimBDAT, March 9, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: 
"Medals," by Mr. R. S. Poole. 

8 pjn. Society of Arts: "Railway Brakes," 
byMr. W.P.Marahall. 

8 p.m. Mioroecopioal : "The Dtge re pUa tfon of 
Tissues in Fungi," by Mr. O. Msnnno ; " deotico- 
cuttinir of Sponges and other simHtf Sfauutm es 
with soft and hard rissues," by Dr. H. J. Johnaton- 
LaTlB and Dr. Q-. 0. J. V osmaer. 

8 p.m. Shelley Society : " Bfiss Alma Moirny 
as Beatrice Oea<d." by Mr. B. L. Moseley. 

8 p.m. Geological: ** Ckumdrotimu wtjmmm 
foidn, Affassia, * by flir. J. W. Davis; *'The WomOt 
described by Sir R. O iren as l^>»Miiwf«wfT>i» puKUtM,** 
"A Licard from the Oambridge Qreensaad, pra- 
senred in the Woodwardian Museum, Oambridge," 
•• A ProooeUan Crocodile from the Hastings Sanda." 
and ** A Sacrum, apparency indicating a new Type 
of Bird, fromthe wealdenof Brook," by ProL j£.Q. 
Seeley. 

8 p.m. Hugenot Society. 
Tkubsdat, March 10, 8 p.m. Royal Instttntioa : "The 
Oritios of the Belgn of Anne," IIL, by Mr. & 
Gosse. 

7 p.m. London Institution : "The mosS Oela- 
brated Oomposers for the Piano stnoe 1880^** hy 
Prof. E. Pauer. 

8 p.m. Telegraph EnginesES: "Rerenibls 
ffies, and their Use for Blectrio lift- 
ing," by Mr. Desmond G. Fita-Gerald. 

8pm. Mathematical ; ** WHminaUcn " and " A 
Metrical Property of Plane Oorres," by Mr. K. 
Lachlan; "Tne Weierstrass Functions,*'^ by Mr. 
A. G. GieenhilL 

8.S0 p.m. Antiquaries. 
FamAT, March li, 8 p.m. New Shakspere: "Shak* 
spare's Caliban compared with Swiff s Tahoos," by 
Mr. T. Tyier. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: "Sooiefty in tiie 
Fourth Century ▲.d.," by Archdeacon Fscxar. 

Satubday, BCaroh 19, 8 _p.m. Royal * 
"etound," IIL, by Lord Raylei«^ 
8 pm. Physical. 
8.a p.m. Botanical: Gtaneial Meeting. 



SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of MaiJiemoMes, YoL Tin., 
No. 4; YoL ix., No. 1. (Baltimore.) The 
first fifty-eight pages of the earlier number 



name is not witnont analogy m Jfinfflisii nrst nity-eight pages of tne earner number 
nomen(datqre* (M p. 461 of Mr. Bardue^s are occupied witii a memoir, '* Si^ lea Fcmo- 
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fciona Ab^eones,'* by M. Poinoar^. This 
poooisely repeats a demonstration and general- 
lA&tlon of two theorems of Weierstrass, oom- 
EuiuiicAted by the author to the Paris Mathe- 
iTiifctioal Sooiety, and adds several other 
propositions of interest bearing upon the 
^l>raan functions. The editor contributes a 
pAper of some praotioal utility, entitled " A 
freoeraliaed Theory of the Combination of 
Obflerrations so as to obtain the best Be- 
solta." The number and Tolume dose with 
st p|aper hv Mr. J. G. Fields on '* Symbolic 
f^inite Solutions, and Solutions by definite 

Integrals of the Equation ^ = q5^.»» These 

finite solutions are analogous to certain Sjrm- 
boHo solutions of Bicoati*s equation. The rest 
of the paper is concerned with work done by 
l^CM. Lolxttto, Zummer, Spitzer, and Be Tilly. 
VoL ix. opens with a second instalment 
of Prof. Sylvester's important lectures on 
tlie "Dieory of Beciprocants— a subject which 
seems for a time to have usurped the chief 
place in the minds of Oxford mathe- 
Tnaticianw. Dr. Story follows with a short 
account of "A New Method in Analytic 
Oeon&etry," and Mr. F. N. Cole gives a full and 
interesting sketch of '* E[lein*8 Ikosaeder." 
Mr. A. u. (}reenhill furnishes a portion of 
Ids memoir on "Wave Motion in Hydrodyna- 
mics." Hiis subject, the writer remarks, is 
still, in some respects, in an elementary stage, 
and every fresh problem solved constitutes a 
distinct advance of the subject. The paper 
contains a risumS of the chief results hitherto 
obtained, and giTes also a general connected 
account of the mathematical theory, at the 
same time attempting to develop it in some 
direotiona. 

A SynopM of MlemerUary ResulU in Pure 
MathematicB. By G. 8. Carr. (Hodgson.) 
The title-page goes on further to say^ 
"C>ntainUig propositions, formulae, aud methods 
of analysis, with abridged demonstrations, sup- 
plemented by an index to the papers on pure 
mathematics which are to be found in the prin- 
cipal J&mmaU and Tramaetiont of learned societies, 
both SngUsh and foreign, of the present century." 

The general character of Mr. Oarr*B work has 
been sufficiently indicated in our notices of the 
«tf^lier parts at the time of their publication ; 
and it remains only to say that the work in its 
completed form is as full and yet as concise^ an 
index as could be desired of all the most im- 
portant propositions in the extensive field of 
pure maiheinatiGS. There is no indication of 
B3sy ftdling-off in the closing portions of the 
book ; in fact, Mr. Oarr has gone beyond, we 
presume, his original plan, and added a most 
valuable index, not merely to the Synopsis, but 
to the papers on pure mathematics which have 
been published during the present century in 
thirty-two leading mathematical journals. To 
I the extent to which we have tried this index 
have found it as accurate as one could 



expect a work iuTolving so much labour to be. 
More prominence should have been given to the 
lUp noted at p. 473. The articles are rightly 
given in the " Contents.*' It was in con- 
sequence of our consulting this for a x>ai1icular 
sdbjeot that we were reminded of the wrong 
numbering of one of the sheets. We advise 
possessors of a copy to acquaint themselves 
with the above foot-note. In the body of the 
work are several figures, and at the end there 
are 195 figures on folded pages. We trust Mr. 
Oarr wiU reoeiye sufficient encouragement and 
remuneration to induce him to crown his 
labours by doing corresponding work for applied 
matbematios. 

"ScnwriFio Eomanoes."— No. V. Coding 
out the 8df. By 0. H. Hinton. (Sonnen- 
Bchein.) 'the subject of this pamphlet is 
gpaoe. " It is the application ol we principle 



of casting out the self in attaining a knowledge 
of space about which I have something to say." 
The author in course of time found that he had 
''no knowledge worth calling by that name,*' 
and that he had neyer *' thorougnly understood 
anything " which he had hear£ Take a block 
of twenty-seven cubes forming a larger cube, 
each cube having its own particular name, and 
then arrange them and examine them in accord- 
ance with the diagrams here given and the 
remarks made in the text, and you will learn 
how •* up and down " was cast out. We have 
afterwainds a discussion of the question — Is 
*' right and left" to be cast out? and an 
explanation of how this is connected with the 
fourth dimension. The author states that the 
subject here considered ''abounds in abysses 
for stupidity to fall into," and that it took him 
several years before he got quite on the right 
tack. But for the sevend subtle discussions in 
)^hioh Mr. Hinton deU^hts we must refer 
students to the pamphlet itself. The author, it 
is needless to say, is dear in treating of what 
is abstruse and caviare to the vulgcur, even in 
the contemplation of a block of cubes — from 
which one may learn that the following are 
almost identical: "Casting out the Self," 
"seeing as a higher child," and "acquiring 
an intuitive knowledge of four dimensional 
space." From one statement we fancy Mr. 
Dodgson would extract some fun. It is on 
p. 208, where Mr. Hinton states of three cubes 
that they are " standing above each other." 

A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry, With 
Applications to Spherical G^metry and 
Numerous Examples. Part IL By W. J. 
McClelland and Thomas Preston. (Macmillan.) 
This is a fitting sequel to the first part, 
some time since commended in the Aoadebcy. 
The authors apologise for the large introduc- 
tion of spherical geometry into this part. They 
consider that it forms a fitting sequel to the 
trigonometry ; and, as of late it has fallen into 
comparative neglect, they hope to rescue it 
from this neglect by the prominence they here 
give to it. We cannot notice the work at 
length, as it contains a great amount of spherical 
matter ; but we will briefly indicate some of the 
heads. Chap. vi. (the numbering is con- 
tinued from the first ]part) treats of all the 
circles related to a triangle, including Dr. 
Hsurt's circle. Chap. viL is concerned with areas 
(of sphere, triangles, polygons, and discusses 
maximum areas). Chap. viii. is headed the 
Chordal Triangle. Chap. ix. is on concurrent 
arcs and concyclic points. Chap. x. is occupied 
with direction angles and direction cosines, and 
chap. xi. gives an account of the theory of an- 
harmonic and harmonic section. Chap, xii., on 
the small circle, is divided into introductory, 
theory of poles and polars, coaxal circles, 
centres and axes of similitude, and spherical 
inversions. Chap, xiii., under the heaoing of 
projection, discusses spherical and stereographic 
projection. Chap. xiv. giyes an account of 
spherical reciprocation; and in chap. xv. are 
given a number of miscellaneous propositions, 
including an expression for a "Symmedian" 
of a triangle in terms of two sides and the con- 
tained angle. From this sumoiary it will be 
seen that many subjects are discussed which 
do not find a place in the earlier treatises by 
De Morgan and Todhunter. There is an ex- 
tensive collection of good and varied exercises, 
and modem methods of solving them are in- 
dicated in many cases. An English student of 
the subject wiU find this as handy a treatise 
as he could desire, and in it he will get, we 
believe, all he wants — or his wants are excep- 
tionaL 

An Elementary Treatise on the Theory of 
Determinanti : a Text Book for Colleges. By 
Paul H. Hanus. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) This 
is not an exhaustive treatise, but an elementary 



one for students, founded upon the best 
authorities. The writer has availed himself 
of the English treatises by Scott, Bum- 
side and Panton (theory of equations), and 
Dr. Muir. His examples are to a great extent 
culled from the two last-named works. The 
method employed is to " show how eadi new 
concept has been evolved naturally; and, 
wherever it is thought advisable, a n>eoial case 
precedes the general discussion." The book is 
stated te be the only American one on the 
subject. We think this is hardly the case. We 
haye noticed in the Aoadbm7 a tract on deter- 
minants by the Bev. Dr. W. J. Wright. Perhaps 
our present author does not count this as an 
American book, as it was printed in England. 
However this may be, the present is a capital 
book, and well suited for American students, 
who, by its mastery, will have gained a 
satisfactory acquaintance with the important 
branch of which it treats. The work is printed 
in the excellent style with which Messrs. 
Cushing, of Boston, have made us familiar. 

Differential CalctUm. With Applications and 
Numerous Examples. By J. Ei^ards. (Mac- 
millan.) We were not prepared for such an 
excellent introduction to the subject as the 
work before us presents. It is "an ele- 
mentary treatise," and its object is " to offer to 
the students a fairly complete account of the 
elementary portions, unencumbered by such 
parts of the subject as are not usually read in 
colleges and schools." Out of 424 pages more 
than 200 are taken up with applications to 
plane curves, some of the chapters dwelling 
very fully on their special subject Many 
examples have been taken from civil service 
and Woolwich papers, and the author seems to 
have specially aimed at making his book a vade 
mecum for candidates in such examinations. We 
would recommend the treatise, howeyer, not 
only to such, but to the junior students at our 
universitios and to candidates for college 
scholarships. The illustrations aud explana- 
tions of processes seem to us to be adapted to 
render that large section of the human family 
which does not understand the Differential Cal- 
culus a trifie smaller, if only its members ¥dll 
read them with care. 



Key to Rules and Examplee in Algebra, 
Part I. By Bev. T. Dalton. (Macnnllan.) 
We have not seen the original work. Of 
this we need only say that it purports to 
give solutions in full of every example in the 
F>rmer volume, and so will be of use to any who 
have difficulty in solving them. The solutions 
are clearly given, and as economically arranged 
as one could expect. 



THE DEOIPHERMEHT OF THE HITTITE 
mEROGLYPHS. 

Ws quote from the Times the following letter 
addressed by Capt. Conder, B.E., to the presi- 
dent of the Palestine Exploration Fund : — 

Onatham : Feb. M, 1887. 
"The decipherment of the curious hieroglyphs 
found at Hamath, at Aleppo, at Oarohemish, and 
throughout Asia Minor has for many years been 
considered one of the most interesting questions 
of Oriental archaeology. Many attempts have 
been made to read them, but none of these could 
be considered sucoeasful so long as the laagaige 
of the texts remained uuknoi^n. It h^ been my 
good fortune within the present month to disco rer 
what that language is ; and I shall, I think, hare 
no diffloulty in convincing Oriental sotiolars of tbe 
reality of this discovery, since not only the words, 
but the gramtnar as well, can be demonstrated to 
belong to a well-known tongue. In fact, the dis- 
covery, once made, seems so simple and obvious 
that I can only wonder that it has not previously 
been observed. 

<«The complete reading of the texts is still 
attended with difflool^— first, because of the 
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mutiUted and decayed condition of the inscrip- 
tions ; and, secondly, because of the impeifections 
of the published copies ; while in some cases sym- 
bols only once or twice repeated must remain 
obscure until further examples can be obtained. I 
have no doubt, however, that (areful study of the 
original texts will clear up many of these minor 
difficulties, when once the simple and obvious key 
to the language is recognised. I have no doubt, 
also, that it is already quite possible to understand 
the sense and character generally of all the ten 
principal texts at present known. I may observe 
that this character is known to have been in use in 
1400 B.a, and it is probably very much older. 

** Pending the preparation of a memoir on the 
subject, in which I propose to give a complete 
analysis, I attach the readings of the more impor- 
tant and certainly decipherable of the inseriptioDS. 
It appears that they are invocations to the gods of 
Heaven, Ocean, and Earth — exacty the deities 
(induding Set) whom we know from Egyptian and 
cuneiform tablets to have been adored by the 
Hittites and other tribes of Asia Minor. This 
we ought to have already suspected, sinoe the 
inscriptions in some oases occur on the basreliefs 
of deities. It is, no doubt, a disappointment to 
find that they are not historical ; but I shall bo 
able to show that they furnish, nevertheless, very 
important historical deductions, and throw a new 
and most astonishing light on the early history of 
Western Asia and of Egypt. 

"The discovery will, no doubt, be regarded 
with some incredulity until it can be demonstrated 
l^ a full account of the grammatical reading of 
the inscriptions, the construction of the sentences 
beiug apparently one of the main reasons why 
these inscriptions have not previously been under- 
stood. I have, therefore, placed in the hands of 
two well-known Orientalists (Sir 0. W. Wilson 
and Sir 0. Warren) a statement of the basis on 
which the discoveiy rests, which will serve to 
show that the method is not arbitrary, and that 
the deductions are of primary interest to all 
students of Oriental history. 

'* The following (subject to improvements) is the 
reading of the more important texts. The first is 
ajprayer to the sun : 

*' * May the Holy One mighty and powerful hear 
the uprising prayers. I call upon the Most High. 

... I adore my Lord Shine Lord. Great 

Spirit so be it. He gives me the rain of Heaven.' 

" A second praver is addressed to the god of 
water and of the sky and ocean : 

" *I pray ... to my God of the Water, the 
stately Loid of Water, the God of Heaven. I 
make an inscription in his honour. I extol him. 
I cause a great libation to be made as an offering. 
I make an offering to the Most Holy the King of 
the Water, I call on the [strong?] Lord the 
mighty one. The [strong ?] King [strong ?] light : 
Ohief t*od of Heaven. ... 1 offer to. I cry . . . 
I extol [him] praying for water.' 

" In a third text we read as follows : 

** * To Thee the mighty one . . . the powerful, 
the Chieftain, the acknowledged Lord be prayers 
made. ... I cry with prayer to the Holy one the 
great Lord ... to God and Goddess both I cry to 
the great spiritual. . . . Amen. I ... to my Water 
God. He Set my Water God . . . chief ... I cry 
to. To the beneficent god of dawn ... I cry. To 
my Holy one. [Mar he make . . . my supplica- 
tion ?] Offering a libation to the Qod of Heaven. 
I cause an excdlent libation to be offered to him. 
. . . Accept my most excellent libation. The 
crescent moon I greatly . . .• 

*' This text ia much injured, and contains several 
very unusual emblems; but of its general sense 
there can be no question. 

"Another long text of the same character I 
have also translated, but the mutilated condition 
leaves it fall of gaps. Altogether I have applied 
the language to ten of the principal texts. The 
seals and gems with similar characters are not 
difficult to read. Finally, the bowl found at 
Babylon appears to be a magic bowl, like several 
already known, inscribed in Hebrew ohaiacteis. 
I have no doubt that further study will suggest 
improved and extended readings ; but I do not 
expect that the substantial facts will bo called in 
question. I ought, in conclusion, to say that i 
owe my discovery In great measure to the kind 
encouragement which in 1883 I received from 
Pzof . Sayoe in studying the texts for the ilrsttime. 



His own reading of a short bilingual is confirmed 
in a remarkable manner, though not exactly as he 
expected. " 0. B. Condib.' ' 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



MES8BS. Philip & Son have in the press 
a second edition, revised and much enlarged, 
of The Qedogy of England and Wales, by H. B. 
Woodward, of the Geological Survey, with 
geological maps and numerous illustrations ; 
and i3so a Handy Volume Atlas of the World, 
consisting of sixty-four plates, containing up- 
wards of one hundred maps and plans, with 
statistical notes on each map. 

The most notable paper in the last number 
of the Mineralegical Magazine is one in which 
Prof. Judd offers a ** Oontribution to the 
Theory of Schillerisation." By WKshillerisation 
he means that change in certain minerals 
whereby enclosures are developed alon^ definite 
planes, these enclosures reflecting Uie light 
incident upon them at certain angles, and thus 
producing the peculiar phenomenon termed 
" Schiller." This is an old German word ap- 
plied to the submetallio lustre, or sheen, which 
the crystals exhibit in certain positions. Prof. 
Judd explains the *'avanturism" of Labrador 
felspar in a novel manner. He shows that flat- 
sided cavities, or negative crystals, are developed 
along '* solution p&nes" in the felspar, and 
that these become filled with secondary pro- 
ducts which, reflecting light in certain direc- 
tions, appear as brilliant spangles, like those 
well known ia avanturine. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. JjtOTX Gatjtier, professor at the Ecole 
dee Ohartes, has been elected a member of the 
Academic des Inscriptions, in place of the late 
M. de Wailly. M. Clermont-Ganneau was 
again an unsuccessful candidate. 

Mr. Geoboe Bertin, of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, who has some years past been connected 
with the oriental department of the British 
Museum, is prepared to deliver popular lectures 
on the archaeology and philology of the ancient 
East, illustrated with maps, diagrams, and 
photographs, and also to give instruction in the 
Assyrian and Akkadian languages. 

If the Classical Review, of which the flrst 
number has just been published by Mr. David 
Nutt, continues as well as it has begun, it will 
certainly j ustify its existence. As to the reviews 
of books, we must be allowed to say that their 
importance is chiefly due to their being collected, 
for any single one of them might have appeared 
in some one or other of existing publications. 
But the original articles, the notes, the report 
on archaeology, the summary of foreign period- 
icals, and the list of new books make up together 
a magazine of great value to the classioiekl student 
in England. Of special interest is Mr. Cecil 
Smith's account of three objects from Cyprus — 
a ring, an alahastron, and a lekythos — ^recently 
acouired by the British Museum. It must be 
adaed that the printing and paper are alike 
excellent. 

The flrst number has just apx>eared of a new 
oriental review, to be published quarterly, 
entitled Wiener Zeitschri/t fUr die Kunde des 
MorgenlandeB, under the editorship of five well 
known Vienna professors — Buhler, Karaba^^ 
D. H. Mtiller, J. Muller, and Beinisch. Three 
of the articles, dealing ¥rith Indian subjects, 
and written by Prof. Buhler himself and Prof. 
Kielhom of G^ttinffen, are printed in English. 
The agents in Lon^n ai^ Messrs^ Trubner. 



MEETINGS OF S001ETIE3. 

SoCtSTT OF AlfTiaUABIBS. — (ThtTwdti^, FA. 77.) 

Thb President in the diair.— A paper byMr. A 
Hudd was read, giving an account of a fiomaao- 
British interment discovered last October by a 
man ploughing at Farmborougfa, SomerBet. The 
coffins, which lay north and south, were of stone, 
perfectly plain, with no inscription; and inside^ 
a lead shell, apparently made of oast plates.— 
Another paper read was by the Bev. Oh. Words- 
worth , on a Calendar or Directory of the linooln Use. 
A Calendar of the Seventeenth Coitury included 
such names as St. Thomas Becket^ which had been 
expunged at the Reformation, and omitted tiie 
Transfiguration and the name <^ Jesus, which had 
been introduced in the fifteenth century. The 
Calendar in question was evidentiya copyoC a 
much earlier one, used as a guide for tlie ckik, 
who had to calculate the allowances doe to the 
canons in residence, who were bound to entertata 
certain officials of the church on feast-days styled 
<* dupUda " and *< semi-duplida " The loUs oa 
which these accounts were kept were called zoQs 
of "re. et ve.," ».#., "recedendi et venisndL" 
Hr. WordsworUi also referred to a Calendar in a 
Consuetudinary of Peterborough in Lambetii 
Library (MS. 198), in which the obits and depod- 
tions of abbots do not alwavs agree with those 
stated in Dugdale*s Monastloon.— Sir J. Savile 
Lumley exhibited some terracotta heads and 
ex votot, bronze statuettes and coins, and photo- 
graphs of busts discovered on the site of the 
Artemisium near Lake Nemi, which has been 
already described by Mr. PuUan. — Major Ooopar 
exhibited a small alabaster vase and a Norse <dieas« 
man of bone discovered In a sandpit in Bedf ocd- 
shire. — ^Mr. W. Bansome exhibited the stem and 
foot of a pewter chalice, found on the stte of the 
preceptory at Hitohin; a papal bulla of John 
XXIi., and a small ivory panel of conaJdegable 
antiquity representing the Cmoifiriop, witii the 
Mauus Dei and two angels above, and MaoEy aad 
John below the Cross. 

Asiatic Bociwty. -^Mondsy, Feh HL] 
E. L BaAjfDBBTH, Esq., in the chair.— It wm 
announced that, owing to illnees, Surgeon-Gknersl 
H. W. Bellew was unable to read his paper on the 
*' Names of Afghan Tribes," consideration of which 
it had been thought advisable to defer until the 
author's recovery. At the request of the chair- 
man and other members of the sodetv. Captain 
B. C. Temple gave a short aooount of his sewal 
publications— notably Indian Not4s and Qmrim and 
the Indian Antiquarjf ^emd reoeived the acknow- 
ledgments of the society for the servioes he had 
rendered, in these and other respects, to the oanss 
of Oriental research and Folklore, togeth^ with 
their good wishes on the occasion of his immediate 
return to India. 

Abistotbliak Socibtt.— (Jfomltfy, Feb, £L) 
Shadwobth H. Hodgson, Esq , president, in ths 
chair.^Dr. Cattell, of the ITniversi^ of Penm^- 
vania, read a paper on ''Becent Psychophysicsi 
Besearches." He explained that psychology, Bke 
the other sciences, ie descriptive ana theoretioaL 
We must, however, be careful not to build up too 
much theorv without suffldent foundation of not, 
or we run the danger of erecting pseado-sdeiioeB, 
suoh as astrology and aldhemv. The pwee nt 
business of psyohcdogy seems to be to favestigats 
the facts of consciousness by mesM of obseivatloa 
and experiment. As an example of the applioa- 
tion of scientifie methods to the study of mind. 
Mr. Cattell gave an aooount of experiments ha had 
made on the limits of consciousness, and the time 
taken up by mental processes. It Is possible to 
measure with great accuracy the time we need to 
perceive, to will, to remember, and to think. 
These times are quite constant. We can find to the 
hundredth of a second how long it takes to see 
the colour blue, or to call to mind tiiat Paris is 
in France. We thus find that a wofd oaa be Meat 
in about the same time as a single letter, tiia* aome 
letters are more difficult to see than othera, aad 
get other facts which have practical aud educa- 
tional bearings. They are also of theoretic interest : 
life is not measured by the years we live but 1^ 
the breadth and rapidity of our fthooghtk Beside 
detecminhig the rate at whioh m thhik, wmh 
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eEzperimenta in other ways throw light on the 
xiatare of thought, and help us to put the facts of 
mind into the great order which is the world. 



ThV EkOUSH OoBTHB SoOISTT (BiAKCHSBTlB 

Branch).— (^«fti«itoy, Feb. 2S.) 

PnoY. Ward, president, in the chair.— A paper by 
:iftz8. Alfred Bidgwick on '' Wilhelm MmUr and 
U&e Bomantic Novelists," was read by Miss Th. 
X>a]>i8. It sketched by way of introduction the 
Btete of €krman society at its publication, the 
aAti-€k>6the agitation of the Berlin rationalists, 
"fclie Xmimkampf, and the dibut of the brothers 
S<^«gel as the active assailants of AufklSrung^ and 
tlie exponents of a new ideal both in literature and 
in lifi. As the embodiment of this ideaL F. 
Sohlegel, in the second number of his brother's 
jooraal, the Athmamm, hailed Wilhdm M§i*Ur, 
•■ It is all poetry, pure, high poetry," he wrote; 
and the attemjii to justify the view led him to 
pzopoond more than one cardinal principle of 
romantic aesthetics. That it was written in prose 
iras the best illastration of the doctrine that verse 
iras not essential to poetry ; and the finely felt 
criticism of *' Hamlet" in the fifth book led him 
to the assertion that criticism was a form of 
poetry. MfUUr was not only the first of 
romjmces, but *' romance'' was itself the most 
jMifect of literary modes ; nor was it without sig- 
nfflomioft that Schlegel and his followers were 
<5alled, and called themselves, the "Bomautic" 
school. But it was hardly less important in relation 
to their *< critidsm of life " than to their criticism 
of literature. It was for them the romance of the 
XMsetlc or art- life ; the embodiment of the world 
of their dreams, in which beauty and emotion held 
■anreme sway ; where the sordid struggles and 
TnJgar triumphs of everyday humanity had no 
place; and where artists were the only persons, 
art the only occupation of any account. The very 
defects of the hero, his want of robust fibre, the 
femfaiiiie susceptibility which permits every new 
acquaintance to have a hand in his education, 
tooched a sympathetic chord. They were the 
defects of the artist-temperament. They accorded 
with the disposition to exalt inspiration and im- 
ptOae at the expense of hard work. From this 
standpoint, with the aid of a singularly misunder- 
stood Flchteism, the step was easy to that dis- 
dain of ordinary morality from the vantage 
ground of irresponsible genius, which produced 
the so-called *' irony " of the Bomantics. 
This irony inspired Tieck's WiUiam Zavell, and 
still more SohIegel*s LueimU — ^unreal pictures of 
hypochondriac onme and sentimental ^ce. Still 
more directly the fruit of Meitier was Tieck's 
SUnibttUU Wtmd^rtmgm, the shadowy story of a pre- 
matore romantic aurtist of the sixtoentn centairy. 
Kovalif, again, attracted by the mystic symbolism 
which mrks in the apparently prosaic atmosphere 
of MsiiUr, produced his SHnrichvon OfUrdiHffsn, 
where symbolism Is carried out without disguise 
in the congenial world of a fantastic mediaevslism. 
Thns, for the Bomantic school, the publica- 
tion of Wilhdm MeiiUr was really what F. 
Sohkjgel said it was to the world at large— one of 
tiie three most momentous events (the other two 
bein^ the appearance of Fichte's Wi—emcKafUUhr$ 
and the French Bevolution) of the eighteenth 
century. And if they discredited their master 
sUke as artists and as moralists, they at least 
powecfuHy advanced the sympathetic appreciation 
i of hie WOK. — In the discussion whidi ensued, the 
I president deprecated a too unqualified dispaiage- 
laent of Niccuai on the one hand'and of the Boman- 
tioB en the other. — ^Herr Guenzer (speaking in 
Qexman) discussed the present reputation of 
Qoethe'fl romance.— Mr. 0. H. Herfora referred to 
Jean Paul's Titan and FUg$ijahre^ and Miss Dabis 
to the attitude of the Bomantics towards national 
life.— Ttiree ** Short Notes" were then further 
read.— Mr. H. Preisinger produced three emen- 
datkms of passages in the newly published letters 
of Gtoethe to Fiau von Stein, two of which the 
meeting accepted as beyond question.— Dr. Hager, 
on the other hand, pointed out a passage in the 
received text of the ItalUniiche JRsite which these 
letten supply the means of . emending ; and Prof. 
Wtadf eommentiag on the influence of Qoethe's 
sady wiittogs in En^^d {rf. A. Brandl in 6W<A#- 
JakrMk, lS.)_piodnoed a copy of the London 
of lrirM«r fnm the Fxenflh of Anfary 



(1794) and remarked upon some suggestive enigmas 
in its preface. — The members and assodatM of 
this brauch now exceed 100. 

Hbllxnio Bocasn.^ {Thursday , Fib. S4.) 
Sidney Coltix, Esq , vice-president, in the chair. 
Mr. Oeoil Smith read a paper by Mr. A. S Murray, 
on a vase in the British Museum in the form of a 
Sphinx. Oertain figures painted on this vase had 
hitherto been described as '* Triton, Nik^ and other 
figur<^s." Mr. Murray showed that they repre- 
sented the Athenian legend of the birth of Erech- 
thonios. He further pointed out that in the same 
tomb with this vase (found at Capri Id 1872) had 
been found other vases, ornamented with Attic 
subjects, so that it seemed probable that they had 
all been imported from Athens. He fixed the date 
of the vase in question at about 440 b.o. Mr. 
Smith mentioned tiiat a somewhat similar vase, 
though of inferior workmanship, aud probably of 
later date, was in the museum at St. Petersburg, 
and had been described by M. Stephani.— After 
discussion, in which Prof. Middleton, Mr. Head, 
and the chairman took part, the hon. sec. 
read a paper by Prof. Bidgway, on the 
origin and value of the Homenc talent. His 
m^ contention, supported by quotations from 
Homer and other Greek writers, aud from the Old 
Testament, was that the Homeric talent repre- 
sented the value of the ox, which was thus the 
earliest unit of value, not only in Greece, but over 
all the Eastern worid. This theory, if sound, not 
only afforded the means of estiinating Homeric 
commodities, but also gave a natural unit on which 
to base the various systems of coinage. — Mr. Head 
admitted the ingenuity of the theory, but thought 
that Prof. Bidgway had attempted to give it far 
too wide an application. So far as the Homeric 
talent was concerned, his case had been fairly 
made out; but it was impossible to suppose that 
the ox had had the same value in all parts of the 
ancient world for so long a period. Indeed, great 
fiuctuations in its value were on record in historical 
times. Among other facts which affected points 
in Prof. Bidgway* s argument was this, that the 
earliest Gre^ coinage was not gold but silver. 
Gk>ld coins were only introduced in Macedonian 
times. At the same time the paper deserved the 
careful attention of all metrologists. 
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Fantames Vecorativea. Par Habert - Bys. 
Parts I. -VI. (Paris ; Rooam ; London : Gilbert 
Wood.) The readers of L*Art have already 
made the acquaintance of M. Habert-Dys. He 
is one of those artists whom the enterprising 
proprietors of that periodical have helpeii with 
no sparing hand to bring before the public. 
The numerous " enoadrements '* which have 
graced its pages have mainly come from his 
fertile pencil ; and in publishing, with all the aid 
which modem Frenon ohromo-lithography can 
give, a number of his decorative designs M. 
Bouam has only shown continued confidence 
in the decorative skill of M. Habert- Dys. This 
confidence is asserted upon the cover of the 
publication with a strength which leaves little 
for the enthusiasm of the critic. 
" Une imagination fertile, de grandes ressources 
d'in^ention, I'horreur de la banality, beaucoup de 
gout, un dessin k la fois souple et serre, une 
entente harmonieuse des couleurs, tels sent les 
m6ritee de M. Habert-Dys," 
according to the opinion of his publishers ; 
and, ^ough thus ranged together these 
merits seem to represent to us a greater 
genius than M. Habert-Dys, it is £fficult 
to deny l^t he possesses any one of them. 
It is perhaps more difficult to believe, 
as has been said, that he has pursued his art 
outside the influence of that of Japan. He is 
undoubtedly an industrioas and a facile deco- 



nator, but his originality seems to us less that 
of a new imagination than of a man who deter- 
mines not to copy. While many of his designs 
^ow much ingenuity and happiness of arrange- 
ment, they seem to us to want that distinction 
of style, the cacM of a personality, which 
should mark the work of a really strong man. 
Though we cannot say that this design is 
Japanese, or this French, or tiiis Pom^eian, we 
are reminded of one and all in his work. 
But we have no wish to criticise severely what 
are after all but Fantaisies, and the genuine 
outcome of lively and graceful fancy, inspired 
not only by a knowledge of various schools, but 
by x>ersonid study of natural forms. As a rule 
we prefer his borders— charming and fresh 
arrangements of flowers, sometimes interwoven 
with animal forms — to his more pictorial 
devices. There is one with mice, and another 
with bees that are quite new and beautiful, and 
one or two patterns of slightly oonyentionalised 
flowers, which will stay in the memory when 
the mere agreeableness of most of the rest will 
have passed away. M. Habert-Dys's tendencies 
to excess are in the direction of looseness of 
drawing and elaboration of ornament. And if 
he can counteract them a little without missing 
the charm of light suggestion in his pictures 
and of richness in his patterns, he should ex- 
tend his reputation. 

Le Meuhle. Par A. de Champeaux. Tome II. 
(Paris : Quantin. ) In this volume M. de Cham- 
peaux brings down his history of furniture to 
the days of the empire, where, we suppose, he 
will be content to leave it. In his former 
volume he began with the ancient Egyptians, 
and ended with some account of English work ; 
but in this he deals almost exclusively with 
that French School whidi, absorbing sJl pre- 
vious styles, set a fashion which may be said to 
have conquered Europe. Unfortunately we 
have no similar historian, or probably M. de 
Champeaux would have known and said some- 
thing of our school of the eighteenth century, 
which to a great extent resisted the French in- 
vasion, and in the works of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Adam, and others, presented us with 
models far more worthy of imitation than the 
extravagant forms and useless elaboration of 
the French masters. Masters however they 
were, who, under the patronage of Louis XIY., 
Louis XY., and Louis XYI., brought the arts of 
furnishing and decoration generally to a pitch of 
technical perfection unequalled, and developed 
a style which, whether we like it or not, was 
distinct and superb. Never since the Benais- 
sance has so much invention or such artistic 
skill been lavished upon articles of furniture ; 
and the ** Biblioth^que de TEnseignement des 
Beaux-Arts " would have been indeed imper- 
fect if it had failed to chronicle the achieve- 
ments of BouUe and B6rain, of De Gbulon and 
the Caffieri, of Biesener and Beneman, and all 
the other famous SbSnistea and omemanistes of 
the ancien rSgime. We have spoken of the suc- 
cessive stvles of the three monarchs as one ; and 
so, indeed, they appear in the history of fur- 
niture—a style devdoping from the massive and 
Sompous fashion of Louis Quatorze to the more 
elicate forms and more exquisite ornament of 
Louis Seize, but presenting throughout the 
same fundamental characteristics and motives. 
It is needless to say that M. de Champeaux is a 
master of his subject. The illustrations to the 
book are well chosen and weU engraved. 

Le Style Louis XIV, Par A. Qenevay. 
(Paris : Bouam.) The time has arrived when 
we can fairly estimate the genius of Le Brun. 
If not the inventor of the style of Louis 
Quatorze, it grew, and fertilised, and developed 
so prodigiously under his guidance that no 
other name is so firmly associated with it. 
The man who organised the f ^tes and decorated 
the chateaux of Hie Surintendent Fouquet, 
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and after his fall was taken into the service of 
the great monaroh, and roled the arts of 
France for a qaarter of a century, was no 
ordinary man. The fecundity and variety of 
his decorative talent is a thing by itself to 
wonder at. No matter for what his services 
were demanded, for a vase or a oeiling, a 
pageant or a funeral, a flambeau or a nis- 
torical painting, his wit and his hands were at 
all times ready — ^the one always fresh and 
fertile, the other ever skilful and versatile. 
Perhaps, if we could gauge his total achieve- 
ment to a hairsbreadtii, we should find that 
some grand piece of occasional decoration, 
like that which he designed for the funeral 
ceremony of the Chancdler Siguier, was his 
real masterpiece. Even in the copy of an en- 

Saving of the period which forms one of the 
ustrations of this book, it is wonderfully im- 
pressive ; but in those great batUe-pieces, which 
have again been displayed (after long seclusion) 
in the newly-opened gallery of iSench pic- 
tures in the liouvre, and in those designs for 
tapestry, full of style and life, which com- 
memorate important scenes from the history 
of Louis XIv., some of which are engraved in 
this volume, we see that he wanted little to 
have been enrolled among the greater 
painters. What was this litUe, which was 
really so much P It is hard to give it a name. 
Individuality, let us say. His art was not the 
expression of himself, but of a court — of a 
, rSfftme — of a highly artificial section of society. 
With all his invention he was a slave — ^part of 
the great pageant which he designed for the 
glonfication of his king. In his case, it was 
not so much the man that was the style, as the 
style which was the man. It absorbed him 
even more than it absorbed many of those who 
worked at his command— Boulle, Caffieri, 
Warin, B6rain, Le Notre; even Coypel, and 
several others of the train of painters, sculptors, 
landscape gardeners, eMnUtes, and omemanuteB, 
who swelled the triumph of his career, pre- 
served their individuality more intact than Le 
Brun. Nevertheless, he was the great moving 
spirit of ** Le Style Louis XIV.," and fully de- 
serves the lion's share accorded to him in the 
admirable work of M. Chnevay. 

Le» Styles, 700 gravures dassetfs par 6poches. 
Notices par Paul Bouaix. (Paris: Bouam.) 
This book is a good idea badly executed. 
The engravinp^, notwithstanding tiieir number, 
are not sufficient to carry the idea adequately 
into effect. The deficiency is most perceptible in 
the classical styles, the poverty of the illus- 
trations requiring Greek and Boman styles 
to be amalgamated into one, in which ex- 
amples of Boman, and those not very good or 
characteristic, bear by far the largest propor- 
tion. It is not a litUe amusing to mid the 
works of Delia Bobbia classed under the 
"Style Louis XIL," to find a Dutch plate 
with a plainly Japanese decoration under the 
tiUe of " Benaissance," and designs by 
Rubens in the section of " Style Louis XIII." 
It is with the later Louis*s that the work deals 
most satisfactorily. Of the letterpress it may 
be said that it is quite good enough for the 
book.^ It contains an answer to at least one 
question which puzzles a good many persons on 
this side of the channel, and that is, " What is 
the style of Queen Anne?" Accordinir to M. 
Bouaix, it is the style of the Begency (1715-23). 
The volume is altogether a handsome one, and 
pood for a drawing-room table, where its many 
interesting engravings can be turned over 
without exdting too critical a spirit. 



TEE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
BCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

Thb present exhibition of the Soottaah Academy 
is less dependent than nsual upon important 



contributions from London. These include Mr. 
Orchardson's " Master Baby," Mr. T. Graham's 
"Harbour light," Mr. MacWhirter's "Three 
Witches," Mr. J. B. Beid*s "Shipwreck," and 
Mr. J. W. Oakes*s " Comer of the Harvest 
Field " ; and that masterly subject by the late 
John Phillip, "The Early Career of MurOlo, 
1634 "—sold last year at Christie's— also finds 
a place on the walls. But, with a few notable 
exceptions, it is to painters of Scottish nation- 
ality and residence that the exhibition owes 
its chief attractions. 

Chief among the figure-pictures by local 
painters, is Mr. B. W. Lockhart's " Glaucus 
and Nydia"— a rendering of the scene from 
Tht Last Days of Pompeii, where the blind 
flower-girl discovers that the youth whom she 
secretly loves is betrothed to another. The 
picture is distiuRruished by learned draughts- 
manship and brilUant, richly varied colour. In 
delicacy and refinement it marks the highest 
point which this painter's art has yet reached. 
In his "Landless and Homeless — Farewell 
to the Glen," Mr. Bobert Herd man renders 
with his accustomed suavity of colour, correct- 
ness of form, and appropriateness of expression 
and attitude, a pathetic scene of Highland 
eviction. Mr. Hugh Cameron is represented by 
several exquisite soenes of humble life. Mr. 
B. G. Hutchison, in his " Beminiscences of the 
Crimea," shows the most harmonious and 
successful figure-piece that he has yet produced. 
Mr. J. T. Boss exhibits several pleasanUy 
coloured and highly poetical scenes of child-life, 
while the *' Beminiscences." aod " Their Legal 
Adviser," of Mr. G. O. Beid, mark a great gain 
in daintiness of execution and sprightly verve 
of touch. 

Mr. W. MTaggart is admirably represented 
in both the departments of landsciEkpe and 
portraiture. In the former he exhibits a 
magnificently free and forcible rendering of the 
force and stress of sudden storm, titled "For 
Shelter " ; in the latter he shows a vigorously 
handled, but most delicate and silvery half- 
length portrait of " Mrs. Orohar." The land- 
scape-art of Mr. W. D. M'Kay is seen at its 
sweetest in "The Drove Boad" and 
" Summer" ; and Mr. J. L. Wingate (who also 
exhibits a piece of remarkably skilful flower 
painting, an oil- study of chrysanthemums) is 
even more than commonly subtie and tender 
in "From a Ghtrden in late Autumn," and 
"Watering Horses" — ^the latter, in its land- 
scape, being quite a masterly effort to d^ with 
the potent greens of summer vegetation. Of 
art which combines delicacy with strength, 
which has received incitement and direction 
from the English landscape of a hundred years 
ago, and strives mainly for force and unity of 
total impression, we have some excellent 
examples in the works exhibited by Mr. J. C. 
Noble, of which " Wharfedale " and " Harden 
Tower " are representative examples ; while for a 
perfect revel in the utmost attainable 
sumptuosity of powerful and splendid colouring 
we may turn to Mr. Bobert Noble's " Fete des 
Fleurs," a subject — studied among the wonderful 
rhododendron-beds of Tjminghame — ^which 
recalls, though with no servile exactitude of 
merely literal transcript, the mi^piificent colour- 
dreams of Monticelli. 

In portraiture the exhibition is distinctiy 
strong. In addition to the portrait of a 
lady by Mr. M'Taggart, to which we have 
referred, there are a number of admirable 
works by Mr. George ^id, including gallery 
pictures of "John (Hlmour, Esq., of Lundin," 
and of the Lord Justice-C!lerk Moncreiff, the 
latter to be hung in the Phuliament Hall, 
Edinburgh. Mr. Bobert Herdman shown a 
portrait of the late Principal Shairp of St. 
Andrews, and Mr. Bobert Gibb is well 
represented by his powerfnl three-quarter 
length of '" ' *' 



youn^r portraitists, Mr. C. Kay Bobertson 
exhibits a particularly successful likenees of 
Mr. W. B. Bhind, the sculptor ; Mr. C. A. SeOar 
has a well-toned and dignified portrait of a 
lady ; and Mr. D. Herdman a powerful half- 
lengtii of Colonel Shairp of Houston. 

Among the water-colours the most important 
and artistic contributions are the three simple, 
but exceedingly careful and delightful, water- 
colours by the President, Sir W. F. Douglas ; 
the four subjects. Eastern and Scottish, by Mr. 
A. Melville ; and Mr. Tom Scott's large view 
of the windings of the Tweed from Bemenjde 
HiU. ^ 

A first place in the rather meagre display 
of sculpture is occupied by Mr. John Hutchi- 
son's fine bust of Prof. Sir Douglas Maolagan. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

KAPHAEL'S DRAWtNOS FOE THE AITSIDBI 
UADOJm±, 

Liverpool : Feb SS, 1887. 
Among the drawings ascribed to Baphael in 
the British Mu^um are two rapid pen-and-ink 
studies from the nude. One of these represents 
a man kneeling, with his face upturned, and 
his hand on his chest. He is th e usual Umlnian 
St Jerome. The other (from the Payne- 
Knight Collection) depicts a man turned some- 
what to the right, and looking down^ reading 
in an open book held at length in both hands, 
and rested against the hip ; the right leg and 
Again the right foot are separately repeated. 
These drawings were photographed by the 
Autotype Company, and pubhshed as Nos. 3 
and 5. The St Jerome is No. 84 in Braun's 
Catalogue, I believe ; the other figure is either 
No. 81, 83, or 88. 

Among the Raphael drawings at Oxford is a 
sheet (Br. 16) bearing a number of studies in 
silver poin^ One of these is a study for the 
same standing figure with a book, but his atti- 
tude is slightly changed. Careful studies for the 
two hands holding the book are repeated on the 
same page. There are also two stuiUee for a lion's 
head, doubtless connected with the study ior 
St Jerome just referred to. There is also 
another three-quarter length study from a 
male model, standing almost in profile to the 
left. The upper part of the figure of the man 
with a book is repeated in small life-size on a 
sheet formerly in the Beiset Collection, and 
now the property of the Due d'Aumale. Here 
the figure is draped in ecclesiastical vestments, 
and has a bald head. This drawing is a car- 
toon, and has been pricked in transfer. It is 
No. 115 in Braun's Catalogue. 

A comparison of the Due d'Aumale's draw- 
ing with the Madonna Ansidei leaves no 
doubt that it was used for the figure of St 
Nicholas in that picture. The postures of the 
two figures are practically identical, though 
looked at from a slightly different point of 
view. It is as though Baphael, after making 
the Duo d'Aumale's drawing from the model, 
had moved his chair about a yard to the right, 
and had then made the drawing from whidi 
the figure of St. Nicholas was painted. The 
cloak and mitre in the picture do not appear 
in the drawing. 

Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle describe 
several sketches and studies for the Madonna 
Ansidei, which I have not yet been able to see 
or to obtain photographs of. One is a pen-and- 
ink sketch, at Frankfort, of the Virgin and 
Child, with St Nicholas of Tolentino. Nohring's 
photographs of the Frankfort drawings are out 
ofprint, and Braun's are not yet purohasable. 
What the Idlle fNo. 704) silver-point study 
from a male modcd reading in a book may Im, 
I cannot say. Passavant (ii. No. 375) called 
it a study for the Madonna del OurdeUina 



Stanley, the explorer. Among the | Crowe and Cavalcaselle associate it not with the 
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St. IHoholas, but with the Virgin of the 
Ajuidei panel; and they describe both another 
XjiUe drawing and Mr. Maloohn's lovely 8ilTer- 
point portraU as designB for a female head for 
tliia figure. 

There is another beantifal pen-and-ink de- 
sign by Baphad, which, so far as the Madonna 
mnd Onild are concerned, is clearly connected 
^with the Ansidei Madonna. It was formerly 
in the Timbal collection, and is now, I believe, 
in the Lonvre. A reproduction of it can be 
Been in the second edition of Muntz*s Life of 
Mofhayd^ opposite p. 238. Here the Virgin and 
Child are raised on an elevated throne, as in 
tiie London picture, but thev are accom- 
panied bv the plague saints, Sebastian on the 
left. Boon on tne right. The Sebastian, with 
Ilia riffht arm tied over his head and his left 
l>ehina his bade, is not identic^ with the lille 
drawing fNo. 725, Br. 72); but the two are clearly 
connected, and the ffeneial attitude is the same 
but for the pose of Sie feet and the turn of the 
head. The Sebastian in the Timbal drawing is 
a thoroufi;hly Peruginesque figure. The lllle 
sheet looEs, as Crowe ana Oavacaselle say (L 63), 
like the work of Baphael copying Perugino. 

Beturoing to the silver-point study at 
Oxford (Br. 16), the two standing figures were 
cleazly intended to be on opposite sides of a 
coitral figure. The one with the book (after- 
wards St. Nicholas^ was to be on the left. 
When he was moved over to the other side his 
attitude had to be changed, as we have seen it 
was. The other figure was to be on this right 
side. His left arm is drawn in two different 
positions, and it will be observed that there are 
indications of some rod or staff held in the left 
hand. Now the St. Boch in the Timbal draw- 
ing has a rod, and stands on the right side. 
The Baptist in the Ansidei panel holds a louff 
cross, and stands on the left side. The head 
of the St. Sebastian in the Timbal drawing is 
on the shoulders of the Baptist in the picture. 
The figure in the Oxford drawing seems to be 
oonnected in some way with both these figures ; 
at all events, the model is the man who 
eventually stood for John the Baptist. 

The Frankfort and Timbal drawings prove 
that there was some hesitation as to the choice 
of attendant saints. May it not be possible 
that St. Jerome was at one time thouffbt of P 
At all events the study for this saint belongs to 
the same group as tiie other British Museum 
drawing, ttie Oxford (Br. 16) and Lille TBr. 
72) drawings, and the Due d'Aumale's (Br. 
115), as well as those already recognised as 
coniMoted with the Ansidei Madonna. 

W. M. Conway. 



see ; not what is seen by the peculiar artist. ' 
The other prints are both by Mr. Bobert Mac- 
beth, and they are both translations from men 
with whom he thoroughly sympathises : in the 
one case Mason, in the other Frederick 
Walker. The Mason is what would be called 
the important work. It is now christened ' ' The 
May of life.'* We prefer its earlier titie, ** The 
Unwilling Playmate.*' The scene is an open 
common, edged with coppice, and there is a 
background of sloping cornfield. In front 
three rustic girls, of twelve to fourteen years of 
age, seek to make a somewhat woe-begone and 
ill-conditioned donkey the companion of their 
sports. Hence Mason's original title : his aim, 
no doubt, was to impart grace to Bealism, 
truth to the PastoraL And Mr. Macbeth has 
findy followed his intention. Mr. Macbeth's 
second etching is after a wonderfully delicate 
little Walker, full of homely charm— " The 
Bdny Day." It is a village street ; and along 
it, as quickly as may be, under shelter of a 
large umbrella, trudge two people whom you 
instinctively feel must be honest and pleasant. 
The plate, in its delicate atmospheric refine- 
ments, is an evidence not only of Mr. Macbeth's 
understanding but of his fiexibiUty of method. 

Mbssrs. Sotheby will sell on Monday and 
Tuesday of next -week a large collection of 
engraved British portraits, belonging to Lord 
Annaly. The collection, which comprises 
many examples of the early engravers on 
mezzotint, was formed towards the end of last 
century for the puipose of illustrating Grain- 
ger's Biographical History of England; and a 
copy of Grainger, in sixteen royal folio volumes, 
with more than 1,000 portraits, will also be 
induded in the sale. Later in the week, the 
same autioneers vdll sell (as part of another 
collection) five engravings after Van Dyck and 
Bubens by the Bolswerts and other Flemish 
engravers of the middle of the seventeenth 
century, which possess the distinction of being 
printed on satin. 

The next examination by the London Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework 
for ocntificates and diplomas wUl be held on 
March 26, at St. MichaiQl's Schools, Pimlico, by 
the permission of Canon Fleming. Those who 
are desirous of being examined will oblige by 
communicating, without delay, with Miss 
Ohessar, 36 Balcombe Street, Dorset Square, 
N. W., enclosing a stamped envelope for reply. 



irOTSS ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGT. 

Amoko the etchings now exhibiting at Mr. 
Dunthame's, and honestly worth a visit, there 
are two important ones, just published, and a 
very delightful one which is diortly to appear. 
Of all these, perhaps, Mr. Haig's will be the 
most'x>opular ; and this, owing more we fear to 
its obvious picturesqueness than to that jgpreater 
breadth, freedom, boldness of effoct, which the 
etcher has certainly known how to impart to 
this latest of his efforts. The subject is 
<*Liinburg on the Lahn." The church, with- 
out the presence of which Mr. Haig could 
hardly be asked to be contented, stands on the 
summit of the precipitous but wooded rock, 
which towers over valley, stream, and water- 
milL The plate is large, and it is impressive, 
not alone by reason of its size nor even of its 
vi^Ue poturesqueness, but by right likewise 
of certain technical merits and, as we suggested, 
of imn-eased breadth of style. At the same 
tiaie, Mr. Haig has not even yet acquired the 
fascination of an individual vision. He sees 
what the cultivated person is accustomed to 



THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 
Thb performance of "A Woman killed with 
Kindness," of which we spoke a week or two 
ago, is to take place next Tuesdaj^ after- 
noon at the Olympic Theatre. Nothmg ihat 
the '* Dramatic Students " have done—not 
even what proved to be their memorable per- 
formance of Dryden's ''Maiden Queen" — has 
been looked forward to with more interest. 

Mb. William Aboheb's long article on 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, which forms a leading 
feature in the new number of Longman's, is 
really quite exhaustive as far as pure bio- 
graphy is concerned. Critical it hardly pre- 
tends to be, Mr. Archer's opportunities for 
criticism being very numerous in another place. 
Mrs. Kendal's professional career from child- 
hood, and Mr. Kendal's from its beginning in 
early manhood, are sketched with complete- 
ness, down to the time, that is to say, when 
these two artists joined with Mr. Hare in the 
management of the St. James's Theatre. The 
story of that management, down to to-day, 
was--doubtless Mr. Archer ^t — too completely 
modem history. So far as our own memory 
serves us, we might be inclined to take ex- 
ception to Mr. Archer's estimate of Mr. Walter 



Montgomery and Mr. James Bennei^ with 
both of whom Mrs. Kendal was associated in 
early youth. But Mr. Edmund Yates, we see, 
has no pleasant impression of Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery. We had thought that at the time of 
his appearance he was considered good; cer- 
tainly he was not so obscure as Mr. Ardier 
seems to hint. As regards Mr. James Bennett, 
it is true, no doubt, that he was very short; 
and Mrs. Kendal at fifteen or sixteen was a 
very tall young woman — and thereby hangd a 
tale which Mr. Archer does not forget to tell. 
But Mr. Bennett was something more than 
pigmy or diminutive. He was surely an ex- 
tremely capable and comprehensive actor, who 
knew all that had been done in his own time, 
and had a thorough interest in his art. He 
was a Shylock as well as a Yirginius. Kay, 
more — was he not the only Louis XI. between 
Charles Kean and Mr. Lrving ? And there is a 
funny story told about him which, perhaps, 
Mr. Archer does not know and which we will 
immediately recount for his benefit. He was 
a purely ** legitimate " actor. Sensationalism 
and the *' GoUeen Bawn " stank in his nostrils. 
He would none of them. Now, there came a time 
— ^it lasted perhaps for two or three years —when 
nothing wmitever but sensationalism would go 
down with the public. For an actor, it was 
that or starvation — unless money had been 
saved. Mr. Bennett was not a man of fortune, 
but he did not like either starvation er the 
sensational. He would avoid both by the 
simple expedient of keeping a tobacconist's 
shop. But it was fitting, he held, that he 
should not lose touch of Shakspere altogether 
even during those years. So he paid the bard 
a tribute by keeping his tobacconist's shop only 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Hebb Joachim was the great attraction at Mr. 
Hensohel's thirteenth concert last Thursday 
week. Brahms' Violin Ooncerto in D (Op. 77) 
is not a popular work ; and the composer showed 
no little foresiffht in dedicating it to the great 
violinist, so able and so willing to do justice to 
the difficult and often dry music Herr 
Joachim played magnificently. Later in the 
evening he gave Beethoven's Bomance in F 
(Op. 50). Mr. Hensohel has sternly set his face 
against encores, but he had to deal with an 
exdtod audience clamouring for its favourite 
fiddler. The moment was a dangerous one ; but 
Mc, Henschel kept finn, and seeing that the 
audience would not desist from applause, went 
on with the last piece in the programme. This 
was Liszt's Rhapsody in D, the interpretation 
of which, if good, was scarcely brilliant. The 
ffreat success of the evening, next to Herr 
Joachim's solo, was Haydn's bright Symphony 
in B fiat fKo. 9 of the Salomon set). The 
analyticid book spoke of the 125 symphonies 
written by the composer ; and, seeing how well 
this one was played, and how welT it was re- 
ceived, Mr. Hensohel will not be at a losti how 
to give his subscribers another treat of a similar 
Idnd. The programme commenced with Ben- 
nett's Overture to Byron's ** Parisina." 

Last Saturday Mr. E. Front's Fourth Sym- 
phony was played for the first time at the 
Orystal Falabe under Mr. Manns's direction. 
Much has been done by this enterprising con- 
ductor for English art, and all names of note 
are to be found in the catalogue of works per- 
formed at these concerts. We find many 
composers with one symphony credited ^to 
them. Whether they have written more it is, of 
course, impossible to say. Mr. Front is among 
the three who have not only gone beyond their 
first symphony but have readied their fourth ; 
the other two being Mr. Wingham and Mr. F. H, 
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Oowen. Of Mr. Wingham's four, however, 
only two hare been produoed at tiie Palace. 
Mr. Prout'g new Symphony in D was played 
for the first time last year at Oxford. It is a 
bright, genial, and clever work. There is a 
certain formality about the subject-matter and 
thematic development of the opening Allegro 
and the Finale which faUs strangely upon ears 
accustomed to the dissonances and oisplaoe- 
ments of accent of nineteenth-centuiy music ; 
but Mr. Prout errs on the safe side. The slow 
movement — a cross between Mozart and 
Schubert — is very charming; the scherzo is 
lively and effective. The symphony was ad- 
mirably rendered, and at the dose there was a 
call for the composer. Herr Schonberger 
played Saint-Saen*s Pianoforte Concerto in G 
minor. This work gave him an opportunity of 
displaying all his best qualities, and he achieved 
a great success. Miss Alice Whitaore was the 
vocaUst. She sang Mozart*s ** Mia speranza 
adorata" — a song with high notes and florid 
passages, written for his sister-in-law, the 
famous Mdme. Lange. Miss Whitaore has a 
flexible voice, but her intonation in the high 
notes was far from pure. 

Spohr's Quintett in C minor for pianoforte 
and strings was given for the first time at the 
Popular Concerts last Monday. The composer's 
avowed object in writing this work was to pro- 
vide his wife with something brilliant and 
showy for her concert performances. It was, 
of course, natural that Spohr, proud of his 
wife's talent, should manufacture music likely 
to show off herplayingto the best advantage, and 
to tickle the ear of the public ; but compositions 
of this kind last only for a time, and, when for- 
gotten, are scarcely worth reviving. The Quin- 
tett in D, never given at these concerts, is far 
more worthy of a hearing. In the work imder 
notice there is little to remind us of Spohr at 
his best, and much to remind us of Mozart and 
Hummel at their worst. Mr. Max Pauer 
played his paart with great dexterity, while 
Messrs. Joaoiim, Bies, Hollander, and Piatti 
accompanied (as Spohr would have said) the 
pianist widi taste and discretion. Mr. Pauer 
gave further proofs of his skill in a very diffi- 
cult and very dry solo of Chopin's — an Allegro 
de Concert (Op. 46). This, too, was introduced 
for the first time, and is not likely to be often 
repeated. For an encore Mr. Pauer played a 
piece of genuine Chopin — the Etude in C (Op. 
1), No. 7). The programme included Men- 
delssohn's Octett (Op. 20). The performers 
were Messrs. Joachim, Bies, Burnett, Wiener, 
Hollander, Gibson, Howell, and Piatti. This 
fiae work, written by the composer at the age 
of fifteen, has been one of the pieces de resistance 
ever since the establishment of these concerts 
iu 1859. The performance, though good, was 
scarcely equal to some we have heard here. 
Herr Joachim played some transcriptions of 
S ;humann, and Miss Hope Glenn sang songs 
by Haydn and Bies: 

The fifth Novello concert took place last 
Tuesday evening at St. James's Hall. Mr. 
F. H. Cowen conducted his own cantata, ** The 
Sleeping Beauty," and Dr. Mackenzie the 
** Choral Symphony." Mr. Cowen's cantata, 
since its production at Birmingham in 
1885, has been noticed more than once 
by us, so we need now devote only 
a word or two to the performance. Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Lloyd sang, as at Bir- 
mingham, the soprano and tenor music, and 
were highly successful. Mdme. Patey gave a 
very vigorous renderingof the Wicked Fay musia 
The choir sang with much taste and brilliancy, 
and altogether the composer had reason to be 
proud of the rendering of his work and of its 
reception. It is difficult to do full justice to 
Dr. Mackenzie's careful and, in many points, 
excellent rendering of Beethoven's great work, 
lor one oannot forget Herr Biohter, who gives 



it to us once a year. The scherzo, under Dr. 
Mackenzie, was, perhaps, the most successful 
of theinstrnmentsul movements, though the trio 
was tflJcen at a much slower rate than that 
adopted by the German conductor. The adagio 
lacked repose. In the second part of the sym- 
phony the choir greatly distinguised itself. 
The soloists were Miss Annie Marriott, Mdme. 
Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills. The 
last-named gave a somewhat ponderous read- 
ing of the bass music. Dr. Mackenzie wisely 
persuaded the solo singers to come on the 
platform before the sjrmphony commenced, 
and not, as usual, only after the third move- 
ment. 

The programme of Mr. Henschel's fourteenth 
concert last Wednesday included an interesting 
novelty. Violoncello players have reason to 
complain of their limited repertoire, so far as 
classical compositions are concerned. But 
Haydn wrote six for the violoncello, yet the 
most important one in D was performed by Mr. 
J. Klengel for the first time here. In his 
remarks on this work, the compiler of the pro- 
gramme-book would have done better to quote 
Herr Pohl, the latest biographer of Haydn, 
than F^tis, who is often incorrect. The concerto 
was not performed exactly as the master wrote 
it Haydn's accompaniments to his concertos 
were for strings, and in one instance for strings 
and two horns; but the accompaniments on 
Wednesday were played by strings and wood- 
wind. Cadences, too, were added and written 
quite in modem style, and the solo part was 
very probablv touched up in places. We pre- 
sume the player used the violoncello part 
revised by Bockmiihl, and the ** C. B." cadences. 
Ihe concerto is interesting, the slow movement 
being especially charming. Mr. Klenffel is an 
executant of the first rank, but his tone 
is somewhat nasaL He was well received. 
The programme included some movements from 
Mr. Cowen's dainty suite, '* In the Olden Time." 
The composer, who conducted, was much 
applaudecL Schumann's Symphony in D minor 
was remsurkably well given under Mr. Henschel's 
b^ton, although the third and fourth move- 
ments might, with advantage, have been taken 
faster. The analysis of the symphony in the 
programme-book must have puzzled anyone 
who tried to discover in the music some of the 
points indicated by the writer. 

J. S. Shedlook. 



MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

Teacher's Quide to the Lessons of the Child 
Pianist, By Mrs. J. S. Curwen. (Curwen.) 
rhe author has evidently had experience in 
teaching ; and we recommend her book to the 
notice of all concerned in the apparently easv, 
but really difficult, task of instruotinflr littie 
children in music. We fully agree wiSi Mrs. 
Curwen in combining theory and praotioe from 
the very beginning. Accompanying the little 
book are a series of finger exercises, and duets 
for pupil and teacher. The music is by Mr. J. 
Kinross, and a good deal of it is very pretty, 
though some of the pieces are a little too 
difficult. The pupil takes at one time the 
treble, at another the bass. The omission of 
key-signatures from some of the pupils' parts 
is, we think, a serious mistake. Let the subject 
of key be explained, or for the time left alone, 
but let the notation of key be correct. It would 
surely be inconvenient later on to explain to a 
child that he has been playing pieces with a 
wrong key- signature. For key-signature 
cannot strictly be omitted : no sharps or fiats 
stand for key-signature of C or A minor. 

Handbook of Acoustics. By T. F. Harris. 
(Curwen.) This manual will be found most 
acceptable to musici^l students ; for the author 
endeavourf, and with no snulU success, to 



impart all information necessary for pasuf 
not only ordinary musical examinatioEis in tl» 
department of acoustics, but idso tiiose iot the 
degree of Bachelor of Music at Cambridge and 
London. The papers at these examinatioiis 
during the last two years, together with 
answers, are given at the end of the book. 

The Practical Violin School, Parts 1-11. By 
J. M. Fleming. (Upcott Gill.) In the intro- 
duction, Mr. Fleming, author of Old Violins 
and their MaJcers, gives some practical advice to 
students respecting the buymg of a violin and 
bow. In the following numbers there mxe not 
only many useful exercises and hints with 
regard to practice conveyed in simple and 
pleasant lanniage, but the elements of muiie 
are also explained. This "School" will he 
found of much help to students who oannot 
afford a good teacher. 

Abraham, Moses, Elijah and Peter. Servioei 
of Sacred Sonff. (Novello.) These services, 
compiled by Arohdeaoon Farrar, the Be?. 
B. F. Dale, and others, consist of prayers, 
pcwsages from the Bible, and hymns ; and tiiey 
are specially intended for Sunday sdiool 
festivals. The tunes, selected chi^y from the 
Hymnary, are, therefore, not, as in many 
similar publications, light and trashy. l%e 
''Pilgrim March" from << Tannhliuser/' as an 
overture in the Moses service, is, however, 
somewhat incongruous. 

The Pianist's Album. By J. Trouselle. 
(Marriott & Williams.) This is a set of twelve 
*' characteristic " pieces, of which three have 
been sent to us. No. 2, " The Bivulet," has a 
fiowing melody, but is somewhat monotonous ; 
No. 6, ''Bomance," is more interesting, but 
the middle part is weak ; No. 9, " Fairy Tale," 
is the best of the three. Two ballads in A and 
B minor, bv the same composer, are light com- 
positions, though laddng in originality. 

Chant MSlanoolique. By B. M. Woohff. 
(London Music Publishing Co.) The opening 
theme, Sohubertian in character, is well soited 
to the title of the piece. The middle section is 
less pleasing, because less refined. 

Nocturne, in B minor, by Whewall Bowling 
(Marriott & Williams), is a piece which, in 
spite of its occasional vagueness, is interesting. 
The composer gives promise of still better 
things. 

Arise, Shine. Anthem. By G. 9. Cobk 
(London Music Publishing Co.) We have on 
several occasions spoken of Mr. CobVs churdh 
music. This anthem affords another favooiaUe 
specimen of his powers. 

Six Settings of Kyrie Eleison, and Six Altemak 
ChanU. By F. Gilbert Webb. (Novello.) The 
latter are smooth and flowing ; the former are 
melodious, but some of the harmonies aze 
forced. 

The Land of Song. Bj F. Leiderita. (Kkni.) 
A light but not uni^easmg aooff. The ahatpa, 
however, in the sixth bar ol the second page 
are not only ungrammatical, but awkwaxd to 
the eye. 

Wedded. Song. By Marcellus EBggs. 
(Metsler.) Simple, and in its way, effSective. 

Parted but Unchanged. By F. S. Southgata 
(Moutrie.) A fiowing and melodious ballad. 

For Merrie, Merrie En/la'*d. By Dr. W. 
Spark. (Marriott & Williams.) A national 
song set to plain, but not vulgar music 

The Sea Fairies. Trio for Female Yoiosa 
By Otto Booth. (Jefferys.) A tuneful IxA 
ordinary setting of Lord Tennyson's graceful 
poetry. ^^ 

Afarum|.j^a^bo]^^ AdiOfi 

but graceim song. O 
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LITERATURE. 

Seotlm^ me it fVas and as it 1$. By the 
Duke of Argyll. In 2 toIs. (Edinburgh : 
Darid Douglas.) 

Th£ Duke of Argyll has misnamed his new- 
book.^ It cannot be truly said to be, either in 
the historical or in the artistic sense, a series 
of pictures first of the Scotland of the past, 
and then of the Scotland of the present, with 
the suggestion, expressed or implied, to look 
upon this picture and upon this. It is rather 
a pamphlet, in two Tolumes, written in the 
rtjle of a sermon, and here and there beauti- 
fully intoned, through whose chapters an 
bcreasing purpose runs — ^to demonstrate that 

" the excludTe use of land, whether by small 
groups or by individual men, has always been 
absolutely necessary for the production and 
enjoyment of even the simplest of its fruits; 
and this exclusive use could not be had without 
oommg under the protection of those who had 
become Owners, who could defend tiieir Owner- 
ship, and who could defend also those to whom 
they let it, or lent it, for a time." 

It is a contribution rather to the solution of the 
agrarian problem in Scotland than to its 
hiatoiy ; and from the standpoint of a Land- 
lord (it is impossible to do justice to the Duke 
of Argyll without foUowiog him in his liberal 
UBe of capital letters) who is an ardent believer 
in landlordism, the Old Testament, the Reign 
of Law, and the Divine Bight of Mind to 
govern Muscle. The charm of a pamphlet, 
legarded strictly as literature, is to be found 
in the amount of enjoyment that the reader 
is capable of extracting from it. Whoever 
wishes to enjoy this bM>k must read into it 
tiie leading controversies in which the author 
bas of late years been engaged. Much as he 
bioself has written into the past history of 
Scotland his own Theory of Exclusive Use, 
the Duke of Argyll has always dwelt in the 
Higher Latitudes of Disputation. Like Car- 
lyle, he has always fought not with Men, but 
with the Wild Beasts and Evil Spirits of 
Economic, Ecclesiastical, Theological, Scien- 
tific, Social, and Political Heresy that have 
CK^onally dwelt in Men, and have to be 
Killed or Cast Out. Tet, in a pensive mood 
(▼oL ii, p. 268), he admits that " the old 
tastes for a Wild life return upon us" ; and 
^e confesses to << some passing feelings of a 
deabe"to 

*!h?e in Pile Dwellings on the lagoons of a 
Ooral Sea, or in huts on the tops of trees—to 
wateh the Birds of Paradise in the forests of 
Hew Guinea— to shoot reedy arrows at the 
"wat Ground Pigeon — or to hunt for the 
JwjdroM hatching grounds of the Brush 

^ reader of the innumerable letters, 
punpUets, and articles of the Duke of 



Argyll, and of these volumes which con- 
stitute his meme vitae, will have no diffi- 
culty in identifying the Great Ground Pigeon 
with Mr. Henry George, whose mission is 
to abolish ground-rent. From the allusions to 
hatching-grounds, it is plain that the Brash 
Turkey is Mr. Gladstone. A week in the 
Highlands will enable any one to discover the 
Pile Dwellings and Lagoons. The Birds of 
Paradise are somewhat of a puzzle. Clearly 
they are not the Irish Nationalist or the 
Scotch Crofter Members of Parliament. Per- 
haps they are kept for Exdusiye Use. 

The Duke of Argyll treats of Scotland as 
it was, in chapters to which he gives the 
titles of << Celtic Feudalism," <<The Age of 
Charters." "The Age of Covenants," '^The 
Epoch of the Clans," <'The Appeal from 
Chiefs to Owners." In hb second Tolume, 
he gives essays on '< The Besponse of Owner- 
ship," ** Before the Dawn," *• The Burst of 
Industrr," and " The Fruits of Mind." The 
first volume is incomparably the brighter and 
better of the two. That is not altogether the 
duke's fault. Everybody is so familiar with the 
story of the extraordinary and rapid adyance 
in material prosperity which Scotland has 
made, more especially since the Union with 
England, that even the duke has nothing fresh 
to say. But it is also partly the duke's 
fault. So fanaticiaed is he by his own 
idea of landlordism, that consciously or un- 
consciously he leaves the impression on the 
minds of his readers that Scotland owes her 
prosperity to her lords, if not also her lairds. 
No impression could be more ludicrously 
inaccurate. That within the last two 
hundred years Scotland has been benefited 
by enlightened landowners, like the Duke 
of Argyll's own grandfather, who encouraged 
"the burft of industry" and reaped "the 
fruits of mind '' by the application of science 
to the reclamation of land and the improvement 
of agriculture, is beyond doubt. But the pro- 
gress of Scotland has been notoriously due to 
the energy of the sub-middle-class democracy 
of which it is composed, and to which the 
ITnion gave the fraternal protection of the 
great English people against the hungriest 
and most rapacious (see Burton) ^aristocracy 
in Europe, to which also it offered woods and 
pastures fresh and illimitable. It is the 
democracy of Scotland and not Exclusive 
Use that has revolutionised Scottish agri- 
culture, and has created its Glasgow, and 
Dundee, and Aberdeen. 

The duke's first volume is so decidedly more 
interesting than the second that even the 
reader who has mastered Burton and Bobert- 
son, Skene and Tytler, will find in it not only 
novel theories, but new facts, or, at least, old 
facts put with such freshness and force as to 
be practically new. It is true that he is dl 
abroad in his view of ancient village com- 
munities, whether Celtic or Teutonic. It 
may be the case that, as he puts it, the Men 
of Muscle in a fighting and conquering tribe 
surrounded the Man of Mind, bore him aloft 
on their shields, and said Be Thou our 
Strongest. But recent authorities on this sub- 
ject — and the authority par exeelUnee is so well 
known that it is unnecessary to mention his 
name — ^have totally routed the notion which 
seems bound up with t^e DoJce of Argyll's 
theory of Ownership, and which runs through 
his book, that the Men of Musde were willing 



to accept as their Strongest not only the Men 
of Mind, but the Son of the Man of Mind. 
In the village community there was no ac-> 
cepted hereditary succession. Then, again, the 
duke by no means makes it clear how Mind 
gave that protection to Musde which was 
necessary in a barbarous age, when physical 
force was all in alL But undoubtedly, in 
hb chapters on "The Age of Charters" 
and "The Age of Covenants," the duke 
shows to advantage both as a historian, and 
as a controversialist. He may be wrong 
in the view he takes of the powers conferred 
by ancient charters from the Scottish Crown 
to individuals, or, as in the case of the monks 
of St. Cuthbert in 1094, to an ecclesiastical 
corporation. Such powers may haye been 
those of Trustees n^er than of Exclusive 
Owners — in the case of ecclesiastical bodies 
they must have been so essentially. Yet the 
duke undoubtedly makes the times in which 
these charters were granted live again ; while 
in the chapter on " The Age of Covenants " 
he makes, at least from his own point of 
yiew, a very skilful use of a writtoi lease, 
known as the Scone Lease, and dated 1312. 
But it is in " The Epoch of the Clans " that 
the Duke of Argyll is to be seen at his best, 
in description, in narrative, and in attack. 
Burton is seyere enough upon the clan system. 
He makes out the Scotch Celts to have been 
the pests of Scotluid both before and after 
Bannockbum; but, where he uses whips, 
the duke — himself a Celt of the Celts — 
uses scorpions. Such a picture of the 
misery, immorality, lawlessness, vice, and 
crime in the Highlands in the days of the 
Chiefs has never been given before as the 
duke draws in this chapter. This may at 
first sight appcMir strange. But then the 
duke is a champion of the " chartered owner- 
ship " which was confirmed, if not conferred, 
by Bruce against the "unchartered abso- 
lutism " of the dan system ; and he has there- 
fore no more mercy upon it than one of his 
ancestors would have had on some small chief 
that had the temerity to oppose him. Iliis 
chapter, which is as accurate as it is pic- 
turesque and vigorous, should have Men 
entitled "CuUoden," or, rather, "After 
Culloden." The duke is not equally success- 
ful in chapters which, Uke " The Besponse of 
Ownership," attempt to prove ms own 
favourite agrarian theory. While he does 
ample justice to the economic causes of High- 
land poverty and emigration, he does scant jus- 
tice to, and practically ignores, such con- causes 
as the tyranny and harshness of individual 
Highland landlords. At the same time, he 
dissipates the dream that at some time in the 
past there existed in the Highlands happy and 
materially comfortable village communities. 
The crofters may have their historic rights. 
These rights were not associated with pros- 
perity. 

The Duke of Argyll always writes well 
in the rhetorical sense. In that sense he 
neyer wrote better than in ScoUand ae it 
TFaa and ae it is, for in it he fights for his 
own hand and his own (as he thinks) land, 
and does so with heart and soul and strength 
and mind. He frequently reminds his 
readers that he was bom in an dd castie 
built on land that belonged originalljr to tiie 
Clan Macaulay. The fact seems in some 
subtle way to haye affected the duke's style. 
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He writes as Macaulav might baTe written had 
he gone into the ohnroh. He gloats oyer 
abstractions and theories as his Master gloated 
over crowded harbours and huge arsenals and 
other indications of a nation's power and 
prosperity. Bat Macaulay only thought in 
large capitals; the Duke of Argyll, as has 
already been observed, uses them in oppressive 
and inartistic abundance. All through, this 
book is suggestive of strain, overloading, 
emphasis. Though it cannot be regarded as 
a solid contribution to Scottish history, its 
author puts the case for Exclusive O^ner- 
E^ip in Scotland so vigorously, so clearly, and 
so aggressively that it is certain to provoke 
some reply equally good. The Duke of 
Argyll hsLBf therefore, in publishing it, per- 
formed a distinct service to the cause of 
economic and political truth. 

William "Wallicb. 



CeMrities of the Centwry. Edited by Lloyd 
Sanders, with Contributions from Eminent 
AuthiMrities. (Cassell.) 

Thb very title of the interesting book of 
reference which Mr. Lloyd Sanders has just 
edited reminds the reader of the arbitrary 
division by aid of which alone is such a book 
possible. A Dictionary of English and foreign 
biography might, if completeness, or rather 
if ezhaustiveness, were aimed at, become so 
bulky that the world itself could not contain 
it. But it was thought, no doubt, that a 
measure of symmetry, and very great useful- 
ness, and that quality beloved of publishers, 
very great saleableness, could be possessed by 
a work whiqh, while it dealt wil^ contempo- 
raries, yet went back a certain distance into 
the domain of history. And that is the kind 
of book which Mi. Lloyd Sanders and his 
friends have produced, with much effort, with 
certain mistakes, certain curious and un- 
accountable omissions, but generally with a 
great deal of knowledge. They have pro- 
dpeed a book which even the very poor 
student may have, by the exercise of self- 
denial, and which every tolerably well-to-do 
person may have with ease. As regards 
the very slightly important people of the 
century now nearing its close, or those only 
slightly important to the general reader, 
Celehrittei of the Century wiS, as a rule, be 
found to contain the few necessary words. 
But it cannot be expected to deal with these 
people — whose lives, after all, must make the 
bulk of specialist or more elaborate dictionaries 
— ^in that detail which from the specialist or 
more elaborate dictionary may fairly be 
claimed. For more particulars of these it 
is fitting that we should still go to the 
larger German or French authorities, or 
to Mr. Leslie Stephens's admirable and 
monumental book, S we may live to see the 
end of it*; or, on the subject of music, say, 
to Grove's Musical Dictionary. But that 
being so, the field for such a work of refer- 
ence as that of Mr. Lloyd Sanders is still 
large and important. Celehrittei of the 
Century includes now — ^not to speak of the 
living — nearly three generations of the im- 
portant dead. It is an interesting, even 
if a rather obvious thought — ^that of the 
varioas proportiins borne, in the different 
questions which concern humanity, by the 
dead of three generations, to the dead of all 



history. In Theology, in Politics, perhaps 
even in Literature and Art, looked at widely, 
how small is the importance of the three 
generations against that of all those which 
preceded them ; but in Science how great ! — 
in Music how great ! And, when you come 
to analyse the subjects, to consider carefully 
their component parts, then how great is the 
importance of these three generations in the 
Literature of England, in the Art of England ! 
In Music, the century takes us from Beeth- 
oven to Brahms, from Boieldieu to Lecocq. 
In English Art, from Crome to Mr. Hamo 
Thomycroft ; in English Literature, from the 
Lyrical Ballads (they were published only a 
couple of years before the century began) to 
the Farleyinge with Certain People of Im- 
portance. Clearly then, there is a great deal 
of history written in this book. Aiid, before 
either finding fault or giving praise to certain 
of its articles, I may say Uiat, apart from 
particular omissions from the book, the names 
of men to be discussed are generally well 
chosen, and that they are generally well 
treated. And now the criticism of detail 
must be very frank. It had better, also, be 
entirely unsystematic — ^the result of chance 
'* tastings" here and there. 

In the region of Politics, I come upon 
Thiers, Lord Melbourne, Lord Salisbury, and 
Lord Beaconsfield. Of the two last there is 
a lucid and unprejudiced and excellent ac- 
count by a writer of especially wide and well- 
applied information — Mr. T. E. Kebbel. The 
less interesting Lord Melbourne — the coun- 
sellor of the Queen's youth — ^is given to Mr. 
J. A. Hamilton, whUe Mr. Lloyd Sanders 
sapplies an excellent notice of the little 
Orleanist patriot. Mr. Bamett Smith is 
authoritative on the facts of the life of Glad- 
stone. In French literature, we shall find 
the notices of the most important people of 
the period strangely unequal. Comte, who, 
it is true, belongs to pbilosophy, has the 
advantage of being written about by Mr. 
Cotter Morison. Many facts, but little cri- 
ticism, will be found in M. Lallemand's 
biography of Victor Hugo. Mdlle. Blaze de 
Bury sends a thoughtful independent study 
of Balzac, characteristically French, charac- 
teristically Balzacian, even in the inevitable- 
ness of the allusion to Clarissa Harlowe, but 
a little too sweepingly severe in its denuncia- 
tion of the later naturalists. The anonymous 
writer on M. Emile Zola seeks to be just, but 
is not quite appreciative. Zola, it appears, is 
not <' famous" for the Rougon-Macquart 
novels; he is only ''notorious" for them. But 
" it would be unjust to deny the extraordinary 
power displayed in isolated passages "; and 
then the writer cites the account of the death 
of 19'ana — from a book he need hardly have 
cited at all — ^and the account of *' the wander- 
ings of Gervaise," from a book he might have 
cited from end to end. The distinctly lighter 
subject of the Erckmann-Chatrian partner- 
ship is treated by Mr. Sutherland Edwards 
with exactly the right touch. In England, 
where Dumas the younger has never been ap- 
preciated, and Dumas the elder has been greatly 
overrated, it is refreshing to read — ^and from 
an anonymous hand — so liberal and admiring 
an estimate as that which is given of the 
author of the Demi-Monde and of Lee IdSee 
de Madame Auhray, But, in this excellent 
notice, why is no mention made of Vne Vieite 



de Nbeee? — a piece impossible to be per- 
formed in English, but an absolute sledge- 
hammer of plainness of speech, and one of 
the most characteristic things that Dumas has 
ever done. It is strange that, while the 
account of Dumas is on the whole so good, 
that of Emile Augier should be so bad. It 
is quite a provincial estimate : an estimate, 
I mean, formed apparently far from the 
centre of things, and dealing with Emile 
Augier, a master of stvle, an infiuential 
leader of thought, as if he were only a 
second-rate playwright with pretty literary 
manners and a commercial success. He is 
a writer who, during certain years, in " Lea 
Effront^s," "Le Fils de Giboyer," and 
'' Madame Gavarlet," say, expressed tiie very 
thought of France on love-making, divorce, the 
relations of the Church to Society. 

From pure literature one is led to 
art criticism and art history; and here 
in France and Eagland, too, there are 
grave omissions to be noted. The De 
Goncourts, who, in criticism, did so madi 
to make the eighteenth century fashionable, 
and who in fiction were the esteemed asso- 
ciates of Flaubert, are not so much as named. 
Among Englishmen, Mr. Hamerton, the 
most accepted of art writers since the best 
days of Buskin, is not named, nor Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse, nor Mr. Comyns Garr. To 
either of them, we are sure, would Mr. Wil- 
liam Kossetti — ^justly enough written about, 
for the matter of that, by Mr. Buxton Forman 
— have gladly resigned a certain measure of 
the space he occupies in almost solitary glory. 
In pure literature, I notice, too, there is not 
a word for Mr. Pater ; not a word for Mr. 
Edmund Gosse. Mr. Hall Gaine writes 
extremely well on Coleridge, and so does Dr. 
Furnivall on the Brownings; Wordsworth 
is treated less well by a writer little known 
to us. In English Art (of which I do not 
wish to say too much) a master of the Nor- 
wich School, only less important than Grome 
— John Sell Cotman — ^is left without mention; 
and George Mason is likewise without his 
chronicle. Samuel Cousins, too, is omitted. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Nevinson — ^who, in another 
department, has written admirably about 
Goethe — writes charmingly on William 
Blake ; and Dr. Gamett speaks with perfect 
appropriateness of Samuel Palmer. Among 
the musical notices a two-page notice ci 
Beethoven by Sir Gore Onseley, who has 
laboured to be brief, may claim to be tiie 
fit successor to that very much longer and 
more elaborate notice with which Sir GFeorge 
Grove has enriched his own Dictionary, and 
which stands now as the best authority of all 
on the greatest master of music. Mr* Gro west 
— known well by his musical biographies — 
writes plainly and pleasantly enough on 
several not unimportant composers, and Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards — ^versed in so many of 
the doings of ''the civilised world and of 
Rmsia " — strengthens very much this depart- 
ment of the work. 

I return for a minute to Literature 
proper to say three things. The firsti 
that Mr. Buxton Forman is quite at hia 
ablest in his article on Walt Whitman. 
The second, that Mr. Bobert Louis Steven- 
son is treated inadequately. It is recorded, 
I believe, that "he is not in Mm ef 
the Time " because he did not cate to 
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send all the detiils which were wanted 
for bis biography. But his work, at all 
erents, is before the public, and such work 
demands its chronicle. Now, he has not been 
altogether left out of the book that is before 
me ; but we are given in it no serious esti- 
mate of his labour. We are told of his 
J'oumey to Pan Francisco. "Since then he 
las been an invalid, and has devoted himself 
to novel writing." The conjunction is pecu- 
liar — not to say amusing. It suggests that 
the importance of this "invalid's " pursuit is 
about equal to that of collecting postage- 
stamps, or of having some quite harmless fad 
in Classical ^Archaeology. But Mr. Stevenson 
— my good sirs — is an invalid who influences 
and entertains the world. And, thirdly, the 
notice of Mr. Thomas Hard^ is far less 
detailed and less critical than it should have 
been. For, notwithstanding Mr. Meredith's 
difficult genius and Mr. Stevenson^s facile 
charms, Thomas Hardy remains the first of 
living English novelists. 

FaEDEEicK "Wedmobb. 



TWO BOOKS ON S0X7TH AMBBICi.. 

Notii of a NaturalUt in South America. By 
John Ball. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

IVavsh in the WUde of Ecuador, By Alfred 
Simaon. (Sampson Low.) 

Ever since Alexander von Humboldt's me- 
morable expedition at the close of tJie last 
and beginning of the present century, the 
South American Continent has exercised a 
peculiar fascination on men of science of all 
nations. Hither have been attracted, as by 
some subtle magnetic influence, some of the 
foremost leaders of thought in the Old and 
New World — such as Darwin, Wallace, and 
Agassiz, besides a host of distinguished 
physicists, biologists, and archaeologists, such 
as Yon Tschudi, Spinx and Martins, Liais, 
d'Orbigny, Clements Markham, Bates, Orton, 
Beiss|and Stiibel, Bollaert, Waterton, and many 
others. But there is still room for genera- 
tions of competent observers in this magnifi- 
cent region, where nature delights to array 
herself in all her splendour and majesty, 
revealing her boundless treasures with no 
stinted hand, ever assuming new and varied 
moods, and above all presenting so many 
still unsolved problems to the student of the 
organic and inorganic world. 

Some such thoughts must have occupied 
Mr. John Ball when he ventured to record 
the chief results of a rapid excursion made 
in the year 1882 round the South Ameri- 
can seaboard. But although less than six 
months ^ were devoted to the journey — 
which included some short inland trips in 
Peru, Chili, Uruguay, and Brazil — he made 
such excellent use of his time and oppor- 
tunities that his reputation as one of 
the foremost of Irish naturalists wiU not 
suffer by the publication of these " Notej." 
Although embodying much information of 
general interest, tiie book is of course chiefly 
addressed to naturalists, and more especially 
to students of botany and meteorology. On 
these two subjects it not only contains a 
snrfHising amount of accurate details, but 
also deals critically with some of the broad, 
and perhaps premature, generalisations of 
modem science. Thus the widely accepted 



view that the Cordilleras form the great 
botanical parting line for the Southern Conti- 
nent is shown to rest on no solid foundation ; 
and it is argued, on the contrary, that the 
chief centres of dispersion were more probably 
Ouiana and tropical Brazil on the one hand, 
and the East Brazilian highlands on the 
other. Sufficient attention has evidently not 
been paid to the latter region — an area of vast 
denudation, where the present mountain 
ranges are merely the ruins of one of the 
loftiest and most extensive Alpine systems on 
the globe. At least 200,000 square miles of 
Jand in the Paraguay-Parana basin were 
formed with the detritus from these highlands, 
which very probably contained peaks exceed- 
ing in height any now existing in either 
hemisphere. 

*'A general survey of the South American 
flora shows, along with elements derived from 
distant regions, a large number of types either 
absolutely peculiar to that continent, or which, 
in some cases, appear to have spread from that 
centre to other areas. Of these peculiar types 
some may probably have originated in the 
Andean chain, but as to the majority, it seems 
far more probable that their primitive home 
was in Brazil ; and it is precisely on the andeat 
mountains of this region that I should look for 
the ancestors of many forms of vegetation 
which have stamped their character on the 
vegetation of the continent ** (p. 319). 

Considerable space, including a long appen- 
dix, is devoted to meteorological questions; 
and this subject is illustrated by a good map 
of South America, showing in three colours 
, a large number of isothermal lines for winter, 
summer, and the mean temperature of the 
whole year. Mr. Ball is unable to accept 
some of the leading views advocated by Dr. 
James CroU in connexion with his theories 
regarding the influence exercised by the 
secular changes in the eccentricity of the 
earth's orbit on the physical condition of the 
globe. This writer's conclusions depend 
partly on the assumption that the mean 
temperature of the southern is considerably 
lower than that of the northern hemisphere — 
an assumption which is here shown to be 
absolutely erroneous. As Dr. Julius Hann 
has also recently exposed the fallacy of this 
view, it may now be regarded as exploded, 
so that Dr. CroU's whole argument will have 
to be reconsidered. 

Like some other observers, Mr. Ball was 
disappointed with the famous avenue of palms, 
resembling the nave of a great Gothic cathe- 
dral, which leads from Bio to the neighbour- 
ing botanic garden : 



** It seemed to me," he writes, ** that the repro- 
duction is too faithful. The trees of Oreodoxa 
regia^ which are about a hundred feet in height, 
are all exactly of the same form and dimensions, 
so much alike that they appear to have been 
cast in the same mould, and it is difficult to 
persuade oneself that they are not artificial 
productions. It may not be easy to say why 
the same uniformity which satisfies the eye in 
a construction of stone should fail to do so 
when similar forms are represent by natural 
objects. I suppose the fact to be that in all 
aesthetic judgments the mind is unconsciously 
influenoed by trains of association. Our admi- 
ration is aroused not merely by given com- 
binations of colour or form, but is controlled 
by our sense of fitness. We should resent as 
a caprice of the architect an irregularity in a 
vista of arches. Among objects endowed with 



life we expect some manifestations of the uni- 
versal tendency to variation " (p. 324). 

Of course something of this sort has often 
been said before; and professed writers on 
aesthetics, such as Euskin and Eugene Yeron, 
have insisted on the essential distinction that 
exists between the beauty of nature and that 
of art. But it is none the less refreshing to 
find such suggestive thoughts so aptly ex- 
pressed by a thoughtful observer, unconsciously 
irritated at a transparent attempt to reverse 
the proper order by coercing nature to a 
servile imitation of art, instead of allowing 
art to play the interpreter to nature. 

Altogether Mr. Ball's " subjectivity " pre- 
sents a curious contrast to the distinctly 
objective character of Mr. Simson's book, 
which gives a vivid picture of the present 
social and material condition of the settled 
and unreduced provinces of Ecuador traversed 
by him during a journey of less than six 
months from the Pacific to the Amazons and 
up the Putumayo. The exploration of the 
Putumayo was a sort of afterthought, the 
original intention having been simply to cross 
the country from Guayaquil, the seaport on 
the Pacific, to the Brazilian frontier, and then 
continue the journey down the Amszons to 
the Atlantic. The line of route thus followed, 
lying mainly between 1° and S"* south latitude, 
comprised two distinct sections : the first 
overland from the West Coast across the two 
parallel ranges of the Cordilleras and inter- 
vening plateau to Aguano on a head stream 
of the JNTapo ; the second bv canoe down the 
Napo to the Amazons. Theoretically, the 
land route lay in the '^ civilised " districts of 
the republic, that by water in the wild and 
almost unknown region of the Provincia del 
Orlente about the north-western affluents of 
the main stream. But practically there was 
little to chose between the two, so far as 
regarded social amenities, general comfort, 
and facilities for travel, or rather the almost 
tetal absence of all these desiderata. In fact, 
Mr. Simson's experiences fully confirm the 
general impression derived from other sources, 
that Ecuador consists essentially of two main 
divisions : the western uplands inhabited by 
a half-caste people little removed from the 
savage state, but afflicted by '< representative 
institutions modelled on those of the United 
States " ; and the eastern riverain tracts still 
mainly held by the unreclaimed aborigines. 
Even in the best administered districts 



** the bad state of the roads is one of the few 
thinffs of the kind told by travellers which 
has hitherto not been transcended by descrip- 
tion. No one who has journeyed from 
Gtiayaquil to Quito has yet, to my know- 
ledge, been disappointed; but all have foxmd 
the reality to surpass the worst they have 
been led to expect even by the most graphic 
accounts of the horrors of the route. The 
term *' road," indeed, which in Ecuador, in but 
few cases, means no more than a track, almost 
impassible in the rains, denotes east of the 
Cordilleras nothing more than the line of route 
from one place to another. . . . From Bodegas 
the route traverses alternations of Mffh wooded 
and low thorny mimosa plains. The road is 
not metalled, but consists of mud of all 
densities, from the most liquid to sticky clay, 
in which the horses have to exert their utmost 
powers not to beheld fast. ... It is incredible 
how horses, especially with heavy packs, can 
pass it, the main highway of the country. Its 
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fearful abandon is typical of the state of affairs 
genersJIy in this despotic Bepublic" 

In harmony with this is the '' hotel accom- 
modation " along the main line of rente, as, 
for instance, at Balzapamba, described as 

•* simply filthy, woise than any average pigsty 
at home, and far more disgusting. The 
locro^ a kind of potato soup — ^the principal food 
of the Serranos, and usually the only aliment 
obtainable on the roadside —contained cock- 
roaches; and it is to be feared, with gpod 
reason, that literally every comer was inhabited 
by, if it were possible, even more antipathetic 
animals. . . . We frequently found that, not- 
withstanding the keenest appetite, we could not 
bring ourselves to eat roadside fare." 

Mr. Simson was specially interested in 
the ** Indian question " ; and a chief motive 
for undertaking the eastward journey was the 
desire to study the character and habits of 
the wild tribes amid their natural surround- 
ings. At Aguano, on the border land 
between '^civiHsation" and savagery, he had 
an opportunity of witnessing the fearful havoc 
being made among them by small-pox — ^most 
destructive of all the scourges introduced by 
the white man. Owing to the absence of 
vaccination or of any rational curative method 
— ^tobacco-water being the universal specific for 
all compliants — this disease is absolutely fatal ; 
and its appearance naturally causes the 
utmost consternation, which but adds to the 
evil — ^terror-stricken fugitives spreading the 
contagion far and wide. 

Much of the book is devoted to excellent 
descriptions of the Jivaros, Canelos, Zaparos, 
Piojes and other independent tribes occupying 
the Pastassa, Tigre, and Napo, through which 
the surface waters and snows of the eastern 
Cordilleras find their way to the Amazons. 
Some curious specimens are giyen of the 
''Pidgin-Spanish" lingua franca, which has 
sprung up along some of these rivers, and 
which to the uninitiated is scarcely more 
intelligible than the native tongues them- 
selves. The principle on which it is built 
appears to be precisely the same as that of the 
Pidgin-English on the Chinese coast, and of 
tke Pidgin-Russian on the Mongolian ifrontier 
of the empire — ^that is, native thought clothed 
in European terms. But the groove in which 
the Uiought is cast being unknown, the terms 
expressing it lose their force and convey no 
clear meaning to the outsider. Hence one's 
knowledge of Spanish helps little towards 
grasping the sense of such expressions as : 
''Asi luna sera tiene"; ''Ese Consacunti 
saliendo luna asi tiene, Carapand llegando 
luna donde serd tiene," and so on. Here 
all the words are Spanish or proper names ; 
but the structure being Indian^ they remain 
unintelligible. 

The natives are not usually credited with 
much capacity for hard worK or endurance. 
But a remarkable exception must be made in 
favour of the Fioj66 of the Patumayo— a race 
which, for these qualities, is described as 
unrivalled. 

** The amount of hard work these Indians per- 
formed was truly marvellous. In the water 
they were untiring, and swam and dived for 
hours together; whilst in wood-cutting, espe- 
cially where this is hard, and none but strong 
blows which made the axe rinff like a bell were 
of any aviul, their execution luWays excited my 
astonishment and admiration. There were 
some days on which this work was carried on 



twelve hours without rest or food, so that the 
job might be finished. • • . In the afternoons, 
when energies were inclined to give in, I 
generally sat looking on, dispensing mild jokes 
suited to their understanding, and animating 
them to get the day's work done, to which they 
would ffleefuUy respond; and with laughter 
and real Indian whoops and shrieks the tough 
logs were split with an enthusiasm bordering on 
fury." 

There is much virtue in the words here 
underlined ; and if the British Ouiana sugar- 
planters were to study the *' understanding " 
of the natives, like such sympathetic ob- 
servers as Mr. Simson and Mr. im Thum, 
they also might, perhaps, find plenty of good 
coolie labour in the Orinoco and Amazons 
basins without bringing the ''commodity" 
all the way from the Eastern hemisphere. 

Special chapters on the physical geography 
and history of Ecuador add considerably to 
the value of Mr. Simson's book, which, how- 
ever, has neither illastrations nor an index. 

A. H. Kb^nb. 



The Lazy Minstrel By J. Ashby-Sterry. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mb. Ashbt-Stbbkt, "the laureate of frills," 
as he once called himself, is true to his mis- 
sion, though the word is somewhat in- 
applicable to the gay and debonair work 
of one who declares that he has no 
mission but to kill time with the assistance 
of grateful anaesthetics. For the people who 
are strenuous and earnest, and who are never 
happy save when engaged ia such high tasks 
as the discovery of a higher morality in Whit- 
man's Leaves of Grass, or a hundredth new 
spiritual meaning in Mr. Browniog's " Childe 
Bolande " (which the author, in terror of his 
contemporary commentators, has declared to 
have no meaning at all), the lazy minstrel 
will be, like one of Mr. Bret Harte's heroes, 
" a man of no account." Hear his too shame- 
less confession : 

" Within this Volume you will find 
No project to ' improve the mind ' ! 
No * purpose * lurks within these lays^ 
These idle f oogs of idle daya 
niiey're seldom learned, never long— 
The best apology for soog ! 
Should e*er they chance to have the pow*r 
To pws away some lazy hour— 
TheyUl serve all ' purpose/ it is true, 
The minstrel ever had in view." 

This will sound shocking to the earnest 
people ; but we cannot all be earnest, nor can 
any of us be earnest at all times. Even the 
austere Mr. Matthew Arnold only allots to 
''conduct" three pirts of life; and in the 
remaining part, when we are allowed to escape 
from Marcus Aurelius and Bishop Wilson, we 
may guiltlessly feel drawn to devote an hour 
or two to Mr. Ashby-Sterry. He is more of 
a lazy minstrel in seeming than in reality. 
His songs seem as facile as his moods are 
indolent ; but those whose finger-ends have the 
smallest acquaintance with the lyre strings 
know that the notes and chords of tripping 
measures and happy ingenuities of rhyme and 
fine felicities of phrasing have not been evoked 
by careless, unpremeditated, or lazy thrum- 
ming. He appeals, however, to a genuinely 
lazy audience — ^to people who are for the 
moment tired of ''important topics" and 
" burning questions," and haye, therefore, an 
open ear for song which celebrates the 



charming trivialities of life — the dgarette ia 
the easy chair, the summer aftemoon in a 
hammock, the fresh beauty of the stranger 
girl who paddles her canoe within the 
minstrel's line of vision, or the less ether^ 
but, to middle age, more satisfying delights of 
a luncheon at Hambleden Lock, or a dinner 
at Skindle's in October. After the sub- 
stantial joints and savoury entries served at the 
never-ending literary banquet, sweets like 
these are very welcome ; but they need for 
their preparation what cooks call a light 
hand, and it is because Mr. Ashby-Sterry's 
hand has the needed lightness that he suc- 
ceeds absolutely where others fail partially, 
or altogether. His measures, without being 
commonplace, are simple and easy to follow ; 
his manner varies from a dainty directness to 
a playful allusiveness ; his music has what 
may best be described as a "taking" quality 
which charms the ear and makes it Ibger in 
the memory. His rhymes are generally fresh, 
and their frequent ingenuity is not too in- 
trusive or elaborate for grace. Of his music, 
"A Canoe Cdnzonet" is a good example. 
True, it is bat an echo of Lover's charming 
*' What will you do, love? " — which we 
never hear now, more's the pity ; but people 
will walk miles to hear an echo of a not 
specially interesting bugle-call, and an echo 
of a perfect lyric is surely as well worth 
hearing. Lideed, I am not sure whether the 
light effect of the f requentiy recurring rhymes 
is not better suited to Mr. Ashby-StOTy's 
slight, half-humorous sketch than to Lover's 
tearful fooewell. Here are the first two 
stanzas : 

" In your canoe, love, when you are going, 

With white sail flowing, and merry song ; 
In your canoe, love, with ripples gleaming 

And sunshine beaming, you drift along ! 
When you are dreaming, or idly singing, 

Tour sweet voice ringing, when skies are Uae ; 
In summer davs, love, on water-ways, love. 

You like to laze, love, in your canoe ! 

" In vour canoe, love, Fd be a tripper. 
If you were skipper and I were mate ; 

In 7 our canoe, love, where sedges shiver 
And willows quiver, we*d navigate ! 

Upon the River you'd ne*er be lonely, 
For, if you only had room for two, 

rd pass my leisure with greatest pleasure 

Witn you, my treasure, in your canoe." 

This is a very fair specimen of the Luy 
Minstrel's treatment — graceful trifling, with 
just the soupgon of half-real, half -unreal 
pentiment which charms but does not cloy* 
The quiet humour which is everywhere 
present is for the most part diffused Hke an 
atm osphere ; but is now and then condensed 
into epigram, as in a stanza from the winning 
littiepoem, "Tarpauline: aSketohatRyde": 

" She has a glance that pleads and kills ; 
And 'mid her shy and snowy fiiQs 

A little foot i^pears ; 
She has the softest sunnv lodcB, 
The compass she knows how to box. 

And, when it's needful-^ears ! " 

In all the smaller devices of his pleasant 
craft Mr. Ashby-Sterry is a master, and is 
specially apt at the invention of words which 
ought to exist, but do not Thus we haye 
'^hammockuity'' and '' canoebial,'' which 
explain themselves, and " chrysanthemum- 
ming," which will always come in usefully 
when we follow Mr. Ashby-Sterry's example, 
and take a pretty country cousin to the 
winter show at the Temple. Such inspira- 
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turns as those of the Lazy Ufautrel seem to 
find a natural utterance in the quaint old 
forms which of late years haye been reyived 
for us ; and the numerous randsaux are turned 
with both skill and grace. The few MoleU 
are also very charmiog, but less exact in 
their conformify to the accepted model, in 
which the fourth as well as the seventh line 
is identical with the first This, however, is 
a trifle ; and the liberty to modify a form, 
which all the world has conceded to Mr. 
Swinburne in his Century of Roundels^ must 
not be denied to Mr. Ashby-Sterry in his 
" Symphonies in Fur." Whether his struc- 
ture be old or new, regular or irregular, no 
sympathetic — that is, kzy — ^reader will fail 
to find solid satisfaction in these ** Casual 
C^ffols," *' Idle Songs," and other snatches of 
indolent minstrelsy. 

Jakes Ashcboit Noblb. 



TWO LITUBQICAL WOBKS. 

Bretiarium ad mum iiuignU eeclmae Sarum. 
Fasciculus III. in quo continetur Proprium 
Stnctorum una cum accentuario juxta 
editionem maximam pro Claudio Chevallon 
ft Francieco Regnault. a.d. hdxxxi in alma 
Purisiorum academia impressam. Accedunt 
indices et alia nonnulla labore ac studio 
f rancisci Procter et Christopheri Words- 
worth. (Typis atque Impeftsis almae 
Matris Academiae Cantabrigiensis.) 
The Tratuaetions of the Boyal Irish Academy : 
On the Stowe Missal. By B. MacCarthy, 
D.D. (Dublin : Hodges, Figgis & Co.) 
Thi Cambridge edition of the Sarum Breviary 
is now completed by the issue of this, the 
coacluding, fasciculus. The diminutive form 
Fiueieulus will not suggest to the mind the 
portly volume before us, with its prefaces and 
appendices of over 250 pages, together with 
oyer 550 pages of the reprinted text. 

The main feature of interest in this portion of 
the labours of Mr. Wordsworth and his collabor- 
ator is a particularly valuable bibliographical 
appendix on printed editions of Sarum books 
for the choir service from papers prepared by 
the late Henry Bradshaw. Though Mr. 
firadshaw did not live to give the final 
form to the results of his research, the credit 
of his marvellous bibliographical knowledge 
18 well sustained by the masterly, and 
indeed invaluable, paper here printed. I 
haye gone to the trouble of counting the 
nnmber of copies of various editions of 
the Sarum Breviary from 1475 to 1557, 
preserved in various places at home and 
abroad, which are noted as personally ex- 
amined by Mr. Bradshaw, and I find they 
amount to some 210. Takin g any information 
second-hand, when it conld be possibly avoided, 
was not Mr. Bradshaw's way. It is to be 
Tegretted that Messrs. Procter and Words- 
worth, if the material were in their hands, 
did not (even though it put some little strain 
upon the tether imposed by their proper sub- 
ject) give us Mr. Bradshaw's list of Sarum 
missals and other service books needed for the 
celebration of the mass ; for the glaring im- 
perfections in the missal portion of Mr. Weale's 
^(hiiographia Liiurgica in respect to our 
SngHdi missals are now recognised. 

The student will find r^ assistance in 
'* the plain introduction" to the study of the 
Bieriai^, supplied to this vol^n^e by Mr, 



Bishop, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; and 
if, after all has been said, '^the hardness of 
the rules of the Pi^," complained of in the 
original preface to the EogUsh Book of 
Common Prayer, is not wholly removed, we 
have yet to thank Mr. Wordsworth for his 
helpful discursus (at p. Ixv.), which, if 
studied with attention, will guide the enquirer 
through the tangle in most places. 

It will not be contended by any that Mr. 
Bradshaw's attainments as a liturgiologist come 
near those which he is. acknowledged to have 
possessed as a bibliographer. It is accordbgly 
with less diffidence that I demur to what I 
think his over bold statement (p. Ixxxix.) 
that 'Mt is, of course, to the [mediaeval] 
farsings of the Kyrie that we owe our Ten 
Commandments in our present Conununion 
Service." Here ingenuity, it seems to me, 
has overrun its game. One has only to look 
at specimens of these farsings as, eg,^ giyen 
by Maskell {Ancient Liturgy of the Church of 
JEngland, p. 33), to doubt the value of Mr. 
Bradshaw's comment ; while the fact that it 
was in the Protestant second Prayer Book of 
Edward YI. that the Commandments first 
appear makes one rather adhere to the 
generally receiyed view that the service-book 
of PuUain, published early in 1551, first sup- 
plied the hint of their introduction. 

One cannot leave unnoticed the full and 
elaborate indices which conclude the volume. 
So numerous are ' they that the editors 
prefix an Index Jndieum; and by their aid 
the student can refer at once to any antiphon, 
invitatory, hymn, versicle, capitulum, respon- 
sory, or collect. 

The attention of liturgical students who 
are acquainted with the Stowe Missal only 
through Mr. Warren's work on the Liturgy and 
Ritual of the Celtic Church should be directed 
to the full and learned treatise read before the 
Royal Irish Academy by Dr. MacCarthy. 
The MS., now deposited in the library of the 
Academy, has been examined with the most 
minute and painstaking care by Dr. MacCarthy, 
and is described here with the fulness and 
accuracy that it deserves and demands. The 
deciphering and transcription of the part here 
printed are, it may be assumed, more accurate 
than any that could be made when facilities 
for lengthened examination were not possible. 
In one place it is, certainly, more intelligible. 
A puzzle that I had in vain endeavoured to 
solve in the text as printed by Mr. Warren 
(p. 228) — " Orationes et preces miserieordiae 
ecclesiae Romanae" — ^becomes instantly in- 
telligible when (as with Dr. MacCarthy) we 
read missae for miserieordiae. Again, Mr. 
Stokes's reading — Lava manus tuas in Siloe (in 
the spell for the loss of eyesight) — ^turns out 
to be Lava in natatoria Siloe, 

The Irish Tract (foL 63 b. et tq.) explain- 
ing the symbolical signidcance of various 
ceremonials in the mass is translated by Dr. 
MacCarthy, and it will be found of very much 
interest. The complex and elaborate arrange- 
ments of the particles upon the paten has 
nothing corresponding to them in the Lobar 
Breac, and at once remind us of the Mozarabic 
and Oriental rites. For the fresh discussion 
of the date of t^is recension of the missal, 
and for the valuable explanations of the more 
obscure rubrics, the reader must be referred 
to Dr. MacCarthy's preface. 

J. Ep£5Bir^Qi2i. 



Alexandre le Grand dans la Littdrature H'on^ 
gaiu. Par Paul Meyer. In 2 vols. 
(Paris: Vieweg.) 
M. Paul Mbtxr's book on the Chanson d^Alix- 
andre has been so long expected by students 
of old French literature that one feels some- 
thing like a childish regret at losing '* some- 
thing to look forward to " now that it has 
actually appeared. Begun twenty years ago 
and more, the first volume as it stands now 
was (barring a few addenda) actually printed 
before the war ; and M. Meyer speaks in his 
preface of the delay in its appearance in a 
mood which will be best understood, perhaps 
understood only, by those who have long had 
work on the stocks without being able to get 
it to launching. 

As the book at last appears, it ir something 
of a betwixt-and-between, as its author fully 
admits. It is not a new edition of the great 
poem which M. Michelant edited just forty 
years ago for the Stuttgart Literary Club, 
and which in that edition, whatever its short- 
comings from the point of view of the severe 
scholarship of the present day, still gives the 
Old-French student one of the most readable 
and handiest texts of an important classic 
that he has on his shelves. It is not, on the 
other hand, a mere essay on the poem ; and it 
is so far from containing eyen all that its 
author has written on the subject that M. 
Meyer has not reprinted, and has only 
scantily drawn upon, a long article (perhaps 
equal in bulk to half one of the present 
volumes) which he devoted some time ago in 
Romania to the different MSS. of Alixandre, 
What it does contain is this. The first 
volume gives the text of the short, but 
extremely interesting, fragment of Alberic 
of Besan^on (whom M. Meyer argues, as we 
now think satisfactorily, not to have been of 
Besan9on, or, at least, not to have written in 
any dialect used in Franche Comt6), the partly 
decasyllabic texts of the Venice and Arsenal 
MSS., and parts of others, with a vocabulary 
and a few additional notes necessitated by 
the sixteen years which have passed since the 
bulk of this volume was printed. The second, 
or newer part, includes first a careful account 
of the pseudo-Callisthenes, and the Latin 
compilations which seem to have served as 
intermediaries between the Greek and the 
French ; then a notice of the precious frag- 
ment of Alberic and the imperfect deca- 
syllabic versions, and then an elaborate 
analysis and discussion of the great poein, or 
collection of poems, in the verse to which it 
is supposed to have given a name, with 
running references to M. Michelant's edition. 
Hardly less elaborate treatment of the same 
kind is given to the later version of Eustace 
or Thomas of Kent, and to divers prose or 
partial handlings of the Alexander legend; 
and the whole is wound up, as in the first 
volume, by '^ additions and corrections." 

The result is not, as M. Meyer, with 
almost unnecessary modesty, points out, a 
new edition or a final edition of the Alixandre. 
For a poem of such great size that would be 
a serious nndertaking, especially as, in our 
judgment at least, it would not be really 
satisfactory without a critically edited corpus 
of the Greek and Latin texts, from the false 
Callisthenes to the Iter ad Paradisum^ to 
usher it in. But there is something which 
It is^ i| i^ is ^ot this, and tM }b the nipst 
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finiilied and exhaustiye example of critioal 
treatment — ^not purely linguistic, and not 
diverging into merely aesthetic and desultory 
by-ways — which has yet been given to 
any of the chief monuments of the heroic 
age of Old French poetry. We may not 
always agree with M. Meyer, especially 
in his estimate of the literary value of 
his subject, to which he is, for an expert 
and a specialist, curiously unkind. We may 
think him, in particular, much too positive 
when he says offhand that an3r stories in the 
later forms of the legend which are not in 
the pseudo-Callisthenes ''owe only their 
form to the Middle Ages,'' and must have 
been borrowed from an ancient source. For 
he afterwards admits that of some of the 
most striking passages of the Alixandre (such 
as the Three Fairy Fountains and the Forest 
of Maidens) there is not a trace in any ancient 
author ; and it is surely uncritical to lay down 
that a thing must have been copied when 
there is no evidence that it was. Again, M. 
Meyer perhaps sometimes follows rather too 
closely one of not the best traditions of the 
older scholarship in speaking of his pre- 
decessors — notably, a certain luckless Italian 
professor whom in mercy we shall not 
name here. It is true that, if the said 
professor really suggests that '' Casteldun " 
IS ** Castel dell* novo " we can hardly wonder 
at M. Meyer's wrath. He has, at any rate, 
given what some regard as a sufficient, and 
what is certainly the best, excuse for such 
asperity bytiie thorough character of his own 
work. The account of the successive versions 
of the story is admirably clear, and the 
analysis of the principal poem well pro- 
portioned. Text-criticism, it has to be 
repeated, is not here the author's chief object. 
He has rather endeavoured to give a literary 
history of the subject and its treatment as a 
whole, and incidentally in French mediaeval 
literature. The study of that literature has 
been only too much wanting in such things 
hitherto ; and, as it is practically impossible 
that literary, as distinguished from linguistic, 
history can ever make thoroughly satisfactory 
progress without them, we welcome most 
gladly so capital an example from one whose 
authority is as great on the one side as on 
the other. Gioeoe Saimtsbukt. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Lady Bttrton's Household Edition of The 
Arabian Nights, Vols. iL and iii. (Waterlow 
& Sons.) The second and third volumes of 
this elegant edition are to the full as attrac- 
tive as the first volume, which is saying 
a great deal. The second contains, inter alia, 
the delightful story of Prince Oamaralzaman 
and the Princess Badrool Badoor, which loses 
none of its old charm as " The Tale of Eamar 
Alzaman/' and gains incalculably by being 
translated into tiir Richard Barton's rich, 
quaint, and picturesque English. The third 
volume brings another, and a still more familar 
favourite, in the story of ** Sindbad the Seaman 
and Sindbad the Landsman," told with a force 
and vivacity which make it all seem as true as 
it seemed in the days of our credulous child- 
hood. In both volumes we find a large number 
of minor tales which are not included in Lane's 
edition; as, for instance, the stories of four 
chiefs of police, and a whole series of charming 
fables about beasts, birds, and ** other smaU 
game," The lonjp chtvalric history^of **King 



Omar Bin Al-Nu'uman and his Sods, Sharrkan 
and Zan Al-Makan," begun in vol. i., and 
ended in voL ii. (also one of those omitted by 
Lane), is a distinct gain in a collection so oom- 

Slete and extensive as the present. As regards 
ir Richard Burton^ s dramatis per sonae, treatment 
and style, we need only say that his foul fiends 
and ancient duennas are more variously hideous, 
hi|i couplets more steeped in oriental passion, his 
descriptive passages more elaborately rhythmic 
than ever; while tiie footnotes are so interest- 
ing and fuU of information that one only 
regrets that t^ey are so sparingly inserted. By 
way of pendant to Ladv Barton's charmine 
portrait issued with volume i., the second 
volume contains a charaoteristio photograph of 
Sir Richcml himself. Resolute of eye, stem of 
jaw, massive of brow, grave, reticent-looking, 
dauntless, as befits one who ** dares do all that 
may become a man," he wears Eastern frock 
ana tarboosh, and leans easily upon a marble 
pedestal. As a specimen of the photographer's' 
art it might be much better, but as a likeness 
it is excdlent. 

The Faxvcetts and the Oarods. By Saimath. 
(Maxwell.) This remarkable study of life in 
a Cumberland valley deserves a high place among 
the novels of the past year. The writer, if 
not without the faults of youth, has the fresh 
and natural feeling which, in these days, is 
understood rather than observed to be its 
characteristic excellence; and that kind of 
shrewd, yet sympathetic, xmderstanding of 
country folk which is not to be had by any 
btistling inspection, but ^ows up quietly 
through years of familiar intercourse. The 
social contrast of Hall and Farm supplies the 
groundwork of a Ipve-story, ordinary and 
simple enough in its main incidents. The 
vicar's daughter is wooed and won by the rich 
yeoman, Robert Fawcett. As his young wife 
she attracts the notice of a seductive cousin of 
the lord of the manor, finally elopes with him, is 
deserted, returns in misery to the home she has 
desolated, and dies. The charm and power of 
the book are concentrated upon the Fawcett 
household. The mother, a less epigrammatic 
Mrs. Poyser, is drawn with the graphic touch 
of a conscientious, but not fanatical, reaUst; 
and in Jack, the younger son, conscientious 
realism, happily blended with imagination, has 
produced aportrait genuinely fresh as well as 
moving. Hie is a rough fellow, whose sterling 
hones^ too often takes the form of disagreeable 
candour, and whose fnink ill-breeding is brought 
home to us in more than one etching of Ho- 
garthian vividness. But he is true and loyal 
io his friends ; and his relations with the delicate 
and fastidious Annabel form a very effective and 
subtle piece of drawing. Her supercilious 
toleration he returns with chivalrous devotion, 
and, without losing his uncouthness, becomes 
her friend, mentor, guardian, and would-be 
rescuer from the dough in which she deliberately 
plunges. Without standing at all on the level 
of Adam Bede^ the FavLcetts and the Oarods 
belongs to the same type. Its realism is cruder 
and less poetic, but not without a similar 
freshness and spontaneity ; its abundant satire 
is decidedly less mature, but lively and uncon- 
ventional; and the imdercurrent of ethical 
emotion which is perceptible, though not 
obtrusive, in it is, if less far-reaching, not less 
fundamentally true and just, nor less capable, 
at moments, of moving eloquence. 

The Music of a Merry Heart, An Auto- 
bioffraphy. By E. Le Olerc. (London Literary 
Society.) In this little book a clergyman 
hangs a quantity of humorous sayings and 
good stories on the slender thread of an 
uneventful but busy life. The localities named 
are laudably veiled that sensibilities may not 
be distressed, but veiled so thinly that they 
easily shine through. Indeed, so kindly and 
fiill of shrewd common-sense is Mr. Le C}erc^ 



that we teem to have met himin some previous 
stage of existenoe. In its perfect naturalDea 
lies the charm of his little lKX>k. Its readbiem 
to accept ordinary men and women as the^ are, 
while endeavounuR to raise them to hi^^ 
aims, shows one of the noblest traits of the 
Church of England. It goes to meet the poor 
and ignorant. At the same time nothing 
hinders one of its ministers, if blessed with a 
fine sense of the conffruities of things, from 
noting the lapses from Siem which so oonrtantly 
occur inrurta districts, partly from eooentridty 
— partly from habit ana laag life in one house 
and locality. The style of this book does not 
always show a practised pen ; and at times we 
differ amicably from its author, as for inatance, 
when Mr. Le Olerc derives Start Point from 
the Phoenician Astarte. Of course, it oomes 
from the Saxon steort, " tail '* ; whidi appears 
unmistakeably in the familiar redstaH. Thai 
the pilchard does not go further east than the 
Exe is hardly a oorreot statement. The shoals 
certainly do not, bat we have caught a pilchard 
near Sidmouth. The green waves of Cornwall 
acquire their colour from the absence of mad 
and the presence of sand which is itself the 
product of disintegrated granite. Mr. Le 
Clerc's stories of Winchester School and of the 
assizes are, ^rhaps, the best in the book, and 
they are capital. His remarks on extempore 
prea<diing, too, are in the main just. When he 
warns those who are very nervous not to 
attempt it, he reminds us (to fall in with the 
autiior's vein) of a clergyman who was so 
alarmed lest he should be some day suddenly 
called upon to preach that he never went to a 
stitange church without wearing a ooat con- 
taining a pocket made on purpose to hold a 
sermon, so t^t he could never be taken aback. 
The story of the convict offering the c h a p lain 
a shilling is very good. The clergyman naturally 
hesitated about accepting it; but was informea 
— '* If you wiU observe, the shiUing has two 
heads. It has been my 'tossing shilling.* 
Judiciously employed, it may bruig vou in 
three or four sovereigns every week, ana make 
you comfortable." Most coxmtry dergymen 
possess a fund of good stories ; but few can tell 
them in so amusing a manner as Mr. Le dsrc, 
and few, it may be added, display the same 
geniality and tolerance for the f oUiea of their 
^Uow-men. No oae will take up this 
book without perusing it through before he 
lays it down. 

A Little Dutch Maiden, A South African 
Sketch. By E. Ernie Money. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) This story gives us a very pleasant 

flimpse of South Afncan life, but it is of 
IngBsh South African life. The Datdmiaa 
are scarcely described for us at all, and what 
description there is is from a purely unsvm- 
pathetic point of view. The heroine is half 
English, and interesting only for this reason. 
The author has very little power of discrimi- 
nating character, and is apt to grow senti- 
mental over the eyes and lunbs of her heroes 
in a manner very irritating to the male reader. 
But the book is carefully and brightly written, 
and contrives to convey some real notion to ns 
of what life on a South African farm is like, to 
we can forgive the thrilling but familiar plot, 
and the unnecessary death of the heroine jost 
as we were hoping to know something of her. 

About Money and Other Things, By the 
author of **John Halifax, Gentleman." 
(Macmillan.) The author of ** John Halifax, 
Gentleman," does not dwell for ever in a lofty 
palace of (high) art. She occasionaUv descends 
to the plain, and occupies herself in the prodoo- 
tion of pot-boilers, of whioh humble wares this 
volume is a collection. As in the brief preface 
the essays and sketches of whioh it is composed 
are spoken of as being reprinted, we infer that 
they have been contributed to periodicals ; and 
though they doubtless seared a useful purpose 
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as pleasant magazine padding, there does not 
seem to be any adequate reason for their 
reappearance. The writer discourses in an easy, 
gemal, though superficial and occasionally 
Philistinish, sort of way about such well- worn 
tliemes as the use of money, the value of life, 
and the responsibilities of genius ; but we are 
not oonsoioas of being either illuminated by the 
mmtter or channed by the manner. We like the 
sketohes better than the essays; but though 
ihBy are giaoeful throughout, with here and 
there a touoh of quiet humour, they are 
bardly substantial enough to deserve perma- 
nenoe. 

Ot)eihe*8 Letten to Zelier, Translated by A. D. 
Cblendge. (BelL) We cordially welcome an 
En^Ush version of thi^ memorable correspond- 
ence. The letters which <jk>ethe wrote to his 
sterling Berlin friend and brother during the 
entire last generation of his life rank, as a 
depository of his most intimate thoughts, with 
his letters to Schiller and his conversations 
with Bokermann, the long interval between 
whi<^ they effectively span. All these letters, 
with a few exceptions (which should, however, 
have been noted, as the translation professes to 
be complete^ and occasional omissions, are 
represented m the present volume, together 
with a large and skilful selection from the still 
aini>ler replies of Zelter. The rendering is 
throughout ^Loellent, facile without being lax, 
and aoourate without being pedantic The 
chief difficulty lay in the letters of Zelter, 
which are perfect mines of rugged, urvnichsig 
German idiom, and contrast picturesquely 
enough with the pellucid prose of Qt>ethe. 
" Sohreibe mir so derb als moglich," wrote 
€k>ethe to him once, " denn das kleidet eudi 
Berliner doch immer am besten " ; and Zelter 
neither needed nor neglected the counsel. This 
was, however, only the rough shell of a nature 
not only passionately devoted and loyal, but of 
extraordinary freshness and originality; and 
Mr. Coleridge, we think, speaks too slightingly 
of ** the «L-stonemason '* when he hints that 
the letters of the self-taught man with whom 
€K>ethe oorresponded on equal terms, receiving 
as w^ell as giving, and honouring little less 
than he was honoured, have but small vcdue 
exoept to illustrate Goethe. Goethe himself 
compared them with Schiller's. That Zelter 
had been a stonemason is as true as that Ben 
Jonson had been a bricklayer, and about as 
important. This point of view has led Mr. 
Coleridge here and there in the English version 
to make too much of his derh famOiarity. No 
doubt this involves very delicate points both of 
taste and of scholarship; and the always 
Uterary Derhheit of Mephistopheles, for instance, 
has betrayed more than one Faust translator 
into slang. We must maintain, however, that 
" they are no go here ** (of certain tragedies) 
is a colloquialism of deeper dve than '*[diej 
hier keinen Oours haben " ; and that ** satt,'' a 
perfectly refined expression for post-prandial 
satisfaction, is not fairly given by '*fnll." 
Unidiomatic renderings are rare. On p. 190, in 
•* Where then is my father ? " "then " is not 
the equivalent of denn, which is in such cases 
merelv a verbal exclamation mark; and so 
skilful a translator should help us to a better 
version ior that troublesome phrase, **dein 
Heber Brief," than *• your dear letter." The 
notes are thronghout good. At p. 335 it might 
have been added that the drama •* Preciosa," 
a performance of which is described by Zcdter 
Qua aooonnt of the plot is omitted), is from 
Cervantes' well-known novel; and at p. 16 
that Beichardt was a ^rincipsJ victim of the 
Xemen. Letter 215 is wrongly attributed. 
The lyrics are tastefully rendered, and the 
Tolame as a whole is a worthy companion of 
Mc Siorr'sbxilliantversionof Heine'8^etde6t7cfer, 
reeentljr iwoed b^ the same publish^. 



ShetcJies in Prose and Verse, By P. B. 
Doveton. (Sampson Low.) It is really 
difficult to say anything about Mr. Doveton's 
sketches that is at all worth saying. They are 
lacking in the literary vices tl^t call for 
castigation ; they are equally deficient in the 
distinguishing virtues which demand special 
praise. In short, they are almost extraordinarily 
ordinary. One word of protest, however, we 
must utter. If Mr. Doveton intends to go on 
reprinting all his contributions to the weekly 
and monthly press, and if his example is to be 
followed by many of his lellow journalists, 
Solomon's saying about the making of books 
will become intolerably true, and life— for the 
reviewer — will be no longer worth living. The 
sucoemve issues of the Graphic^ the Worlds 
Truths Fun, and the lUce, have their day and 
cease to be ; and though tiieir contents may be 
highly commendable we do not wish to have 
them always with us. The best thing in Mr. 
Doveton^s book are his out-of-doors prose 
pieces, some of which are very pleasant reading. 
His sentimental and descriptive poems are 
facile — we may dimost say fatally facile; and 
the humour in the verses described as humorous 
is, for the most part, thin and imitative. We 
may add that Mr. Doveton's views of prosody 
as set forth in his essay on *' Magazine Foetry " 
are somewhat crude, and ' that the critical 
education of a writer who calls an irreg^nlarly 
rhymed poem of twenty-five lines a ** sonnet" 
has been somewhat neglected. 

Bacine*s Esther^ by Q. Saintsbury ; and 
Theophile Oautier, Scenes of Travel (Clarendon 
Press Series). These two little- nooks may 
be commended to teachers of French. Mr. 
Saintsburv's name is too well known for 
any worx of his to stand in need of 
approbation; but he has been, we think, 
especially happv in the idea of making parts of 
Gautier accessible to schoolboys. We doubt 
only whether the introduction to the Esther is 
not a little too elaborate. It takes just 60 
pages in a volume of 120, and is idtogether 
above the level of schoolboys, though it is 
almost on the same scale as the introduction to 
Horace and Merope previously edited by Mr. 
Saintsbury. 

The Influence of Marlowe on Shakspere^s Earlier 
Style. By A. W. Veri^. (BiacmUlan.) With 
the usual licence of prize essayists in fetching 
a compass, Mr. Verity has written, and by 
command of the examiners printed, a hundred 
pages about Marlowe, some of which bear on 
the subject assigned him — but most of which 
do not. He has read his author and his 
authorities with care, and he writes pleasantly 
about them ; but it would have been a more 
useful piece of work if he had more seriously 
attempted the problem set him. He need not 
then have apologised for printing his essay — 
for neither Mr. Svmonds nor Mr. Bullen has 
said much upon the subject. 

The latest addition (being number four) to 
the admirable series of " Englishe Sprach- und 
Literaturdenkmale," edited by Prof. YoUoioller, 
of Gottingen, and published by Henninger, of 
Heilbronn, is a reprint of the nrst part of the 
famous but little read Euphues of Lyly, edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Dr. Friedrich 
Landmann. The text is that of an imdated 
copy in the British Museum (Press Mark C. 40, 
d. 48), which there is good reason to believe 
identical with that registered on December 2, 
1578, and published before the dose of that 
year. The copy reprinted by Prof. Arber is 
dated 1579, and contains some additions, be- 
sides numerous verbal modifications, which are 
all duly noted by Dr. Landmann. For reasons 
that fail to satisfy ns. Dr. Landmann has 
omitted the whole of the dialogue between 
Euphues and Atheos, and a considerable part 
of the chapter entitled ''Euphues and his 



Ephoebus '' ; while, on the other hand, he has 
appended a reprint of the first chapter only of 
the first edition (1590) of Sir Philip Sidney's 
Arcadia. It should be added that this series is 
printed entirely in English, and very accurately 
printed too ; and that the price of this parti- 
cular volump is 2 marks 80. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

We may be allowed to draw attention here 
to two recent appointments made by the Indian 
Government (somewhat tardily) in Upper 
Burma, from both of which new additions to 
our scientific knowledge of that region may 
confidently be expected. Capt. B. C. Temple, 
editor of the Indian Antiquary and founder of 
Indian Notes and Queries, has received tele- 
graphic instructions to proceed at once to 
Mandalay. He will start next week, but not 
before having finally seen through the press 
SirBichard Temple's work on Hyderabad and 
Kashmir, which has grown into two handsome 
volumes. Oapt. Temple, we may add, has 
already served in Lower Burma some years ag^. 
The other appointment is that of Mr. J. 
Colbome Baber, of the British consular service 
in China, who will now be able to resume, from 
the other side of the frontier, the remarkable 
researches into the languages and ethnology of 
South- Western China which won for him in 
1882 the gold medal of the Cbographical 
Society. 

Mb. Lewis Morris, whose recent tragedy, 
Oycia, has reached a third edition, will publish 
at Easter, through Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co., a volume of lyrics, entitled Songs of 
Britain. Besides the lyrics proper, the book 
will comprise three important narrative poems 
derived from Welsh folklore, two of them, we 
understand, in blank verse, and the third in 
elegiacs. The legends on which these poems 
are founded are of remarkable beauty. 

The book about Prince Alexander of Bul- 
garia, by his obaplain, Dr. Koch, which was 
announced some time affo, will be published 
shortly in this country by Messrs. Whittaker. 
It will contain the ranee's own explanation 
of the submissive telegram he sent to the Czar 
after his return to Sofia, showing that he thus 
personally humbled himself in order, if possible, 
to save Bulgaria from the further consequences 
of the Czar's anger. 

The name of Sir Bichurd F. Burton is to be 
added to those whose biographies have been 
written during their lifetime. Messrs. Sampson 
Low announce a Narrative of his life, Travels, 
and Adventures, in two volumes. 

A new work by Sir Gborffe Campbell, en- 
titled The British Empire, willbe issued imme- 
diately by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Messrs. Sampson Low will shortlv publish 
The Bothschilds; the Financial Bulers of Nations, 
by Mr. John Beeves, with portraits of the prin- 
cipal members of the family, and an illustra- 
tion of the original house of the founder at 
Frankfort. 

• A MEMORIAL volume of sermons, by the late 
Francis Tucker, is announced as shortly to be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will contain 
a number of discourses and a few outlines of 
sermons, and will be preceded by a short sketch 
of Mr. Tucker's life, by his son. 

So great has been the demand for the first 
volume of Prof. Henry Morley's Eriglish Writers, 
published last month by Messrs. Cfassell & Co., 
that the book is already reprinting. 

Messrs. Frederick W. Wilson & Brother, 
of Glasgow, will publish this month a new and 
enlarged e^tion of Mr. John Brown's Wayside 
Songs: with I^ter Lyrics. The book will 
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contain some speoimens of the modem Soottish 
lyric In it, too, will be indnded a crofter's 
■ODg, writttti to the Gaelic air, '* Gu ma slan 
a chi mi." The author's former volume, Song 
Dri/U, has passed into a second editiou. 

Messbs. F. V. White & Co. have become 
the proprietors of London Society ; and it will 
henceforth be published by them in Southamp- 
ton Street. The April number will contain the 
first insUlmenf s of three new serial stories, by 
Mrs. Alexander, Capt. Hawley Smart, and the 
author of *'Mi8S Molly.'* Among the other 
contributors are many well-known names, of 
which we notice that the great majority are 
those of women* 

The new building of the College of Pre- 
ceptors in Bloomsburv Square will bn opened 
by the Prince of Wales, accompanied by the 
Princess of Wales, on Thurday, March 31, at 
12.45 p.m. 

Ok Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell a misct'llaneous col- 
lection of books and MSS., which includes 
many rarities, chiefly early printed Bibles, 
whidi we suspect must come from the famous 
collection of the late Mr. Francis Fry, of 
Bristol, who died last November. We notice 
the Plantine Polyglot of 1569-72 ; Schoi£Eer's 
Latin Bible of 1472, stated to be quite com- 
plete ; Tindale's New Testament of 1536, <' with 
the mole " ; the Bhemish New Testament of 
1582 ; the Great, or Cromwell's, Bible of 1539 ; 
three copies of the Bishop's Bible of 1568 ; 
Baskervule's Bible of 1763. Among other 
noticeable lots are the rare elzevir De Imita- 
Hone, which is undated ; the ** Chronica van der* 
Hilliger Stat Coellen" of 1499; six volumes 
of Bewick's choicest works, on imperial paper ; 
a complete series of the publications of the 
Maitland Club; and a valuable collection of 
MS. despatches of Venetian ambassadors, from 
the Gbeystoke library. 



FBENOa JOTTINGS. 

Bishop Stubbs and Sir Henry Bawlinson 
have been elected corresponding members of 
the Institut — the Bishop by the Academic des 
Sciences politiques et morales, and Sir Henry by 
the Acadtf mie des Inscriptions, in succession to 
Madvig. 

M. Alfred Bambatjd, whose HisUnre de la 
Bussie, admirably translated by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, is well Imown to English readers, is 
preparing for the press the thwl volume of his 
Histoire de la Civilisation Fran^i$e, the first 
two volumes of which have alreadv achieved a 
great success. It will deal with this centiuy, 
and will give a detailed account of the present 
state of things in France. The work will 
probably appear in the autumn. 

Ths yeteran scholar, M. Barth^lemy Saint- 
Hilaire, who is now in his eighty-third year, 
has jott published two new volumes of his 
tranuation of Aristotle, containing the De 
Oeneraiione Animalium (Hachette). Bis trans- 
lation of the Politics appeared exactly fifty 
years ago. 

M. Ernbbt GiASSOir, of the Institute, already 
known by his Histaire du Droit et des In* 
stitutions politiques, civiles et judiciares de VAn* 
gltterre, has just borought out the first voliune 
of a companion work, Histaire du Droit et des 
Institutions de la France, which will fill seven or 
eiffht vi^umes. The first volume deals with 
Cdtic and Boman GauL 

The Polyptvque of the I'Abb^ Irminon is 
being re-emtea for the Sod^t^ de THistoire de 
Paris by M. Aug. Longnon. Part I., com- 
prising the text, is now ready. Mr. Nutt is 
the I^ondon A^nt. 



The death is announced, at the early age of 
39, of M. Olivier Bayet, Professor of Archae- 
ology at the Bibliothdque Nationale. While a 
member of the Ecole (T Ath^nes he was one of 
the first to appreciate and make known the 
then new discovery of terra-cotta statuettes at 
Tanagra. Later, he received a commission 
from two members of the Bothschild family to 
excavate the site of the temple of Apollo at 
Miletus, the results of which are to be seen in 
the fine series of architectural fragments now 
at the Louvre. His most important nublished 
work (in which MM. Maspero, Collignon, 
Martha, and others coUaborated with him) 
was the series entitled Monuments de VArt 
Antique (Quantin), of which the sixth and last 
part appeared in 1884. This work is valuable 
not only for the combined learning and in- 
genuity of the text, but also for the unusual 
excellence of the illustrations, several of which 
are from objects in the British Museum. For 
the last two years M. Bayet has been incapaci- 
tated for work by a disorder of the brain. 



NOTES FROM OXFORD. 

This year at Brasenose College an ancient 
custom has vanished. The Shrovetide cakes 
and ale, and the rhyme in their honour, failed to 
appear on Shrove Tuesday last for the first time. 
The college brew-house was pulled down last 
summer to make room for new buildings ; and 
with it has gone the whole of the Shrovetide 
ceremony. Another ancient custom died away 
last year at St. John's College, when the Mid- 
Lent refreshment of frumenty was discontinued 
by the fellows. 

Brasenosb are about to build a new principal's 
house and gateway on the High Street — both 
much needed. Mr. T. G. Jackson has sub- 
mitted a bold design, in which he has contrived 
a tower 120 feet high, so arranged as not to 
dash with All Saints' tower in perspective. 
As the buildinff will come next to St. Mary's 
on the west side, it is obvious that the site to 
be covered is the most important remaining in 
Oxford, and the matter involves a very great 
responsibility. The college are anxiously 
seeking the best advice to guide their decision. 

Mb. Buskin has demanded back all the pic- 
tures, drawings, &c., which he deposited on 
loan in the University Galleries. Of course 
they will be returned. 

The Ashmolean Museum, under its new 
keeper, has been transformed. The collections 
are not only well ordered and well displayed 
in good cases, but are rapidly increasing in in- 
terest and value. Lately, the keeper has pre- 
sented a fine coUection of Greek terra-cotta 
masks and figures from Taranto ; and Mr. 
Fortnum has lent a number of antique bronze 
ornaments from It^y, ancient bronze celts, and 
other weapons, some beautiful Greek and 
Boman bronze figures, Greek and Etruscan 
vases, Boman pottery and fflass, besides other 
objects from his priceless collections. 

A. J.B. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
The place of honour in Blackwood is given 
to " A Jubilee Lyric " by a person of quality. 
With the opening and the concluding seotenoe 
of the last stanza we are cordially in sym- 
pathy: 

"*Tisapoor8ong . . . God save the Qoaen ! ** 
The most interesting article in the p c o i cnt 
number is Mr. Bent's account of a vuit to 
Patmos. The writer spent several daya as a 
guest in the monastwy of St John, anid finds 
a good deal to tell abont the island that is 
both new and curious. We do not onderatand, 
however, what he means by saying that the 
library contains a copy of St. Mark's Gospd 
*' written in 953 A.D., before the Alexaodnaa 
Codex." There is also a ffood paper on*' The 
Douglases," chiefly founded on a privat4y 
printed book by Dr. W. Fraser, vriuch aeems 
to have sufficient historical value to justify its 
being rendered accessible to the genenl pnblic. 
A translation of *' Quis multa gracilis te poerin 
rosa," and an acoompanjring free imitaticn 
addressed <'To Coralie," bv *<T. M.," aie in- 
genious, but not quite equal to the expectatioDS 
suggested by the most obvious conjecture as to 
their authorship. *< The Old Saloon " contains 
this month elaborate reviews of several note- 
worthy books, including Mr. Browning's new 
poems, Mr. Cotter Morison's The Service of 
Man, Mr. Stebbing's VerdicU of History Re- 
viewed, and The GreviUe Memoirs. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

MABOH MEADOWS. 

A THICK white mist lies heavy on the vale — 
Heavy, and soft, and cold : on either hand. 
Ghosts of themselves, the trees and hedges stand, 

Nor black nor green, but vaguely dull and pale ; 

And in the dotted air, our lambs* weak wall 
Is stifled ; and a silent spectral band 
Of cattle moves across the shadowless land, 

Wherein all forms are blun*d, all voices fail. 

Ah me, how like is this our stem sad spring 
To Life's yet sterner autumn ! Such a miBt, 
So cold, 80 formless, from the Lethe-stream 
Blses and emreads, and blots out everything 
That we have keenly loved and warmly ii^a'd ; 
Till we too (^re but figures in i^ dream. 

^ M. 



SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITBRATUBE. 

Biziir, F. L'Earo^^xmomiqiie. t«rfMo. LaQtaale- 

Kratagne nt I'lrUnde. Ptfto : Delalaiii. 4 tr. 
BLBIBTBBX7, K. Gosohiohte der eoAUAOtafla Ltlantar 

im 19. Jahrh. Leipsfg : Filedilch. 9 f€. 
Obsabb. B. de. Le Oonolave de Lton XIIL Pvto: 

Oalmann L6vy. S fr. 
Ohbbbulisz, V. La bdte Paria: Haohette. S tr. 

60 o. 
Lafond, le Oomte L. L'Beoss o Jadis et aoJoardniBi : 

etudes et souvenirs. Paris : X)«hiuym Lfivy. 8 fir. 

60 c. 

THBOLOQT. 

Btssbl. V. natenaohangeQ ab. die TeztgesUlt n. 
dleEohtheit d. Buohes Mioha. Leipcig: HtneL 
8M. 

HISTORY, BrO. 

Bojirido. I. V. Denkm&ler der Mithras-Onlter la 

Kroattoo. Agram: Hartmaa. 80PL_ .. 
Dblabobdb. la oomte Jules. Henri de Ooligny, adf 

near de Ohastlllon. Paris: Fisohbaoher. 5fr. 
Glasson. is. Histoire da droit et dea instttotloni ds 

la Fraooe. T. 1. La Gaoto oeltlqoe. la Qanle 

romaine. Paris: OotUlon. 10 fr. 
Hbbbt. Oh. Oorretpondance io^dite de Ooodoroetel 

de Torgot (17T0-1779). Paris : Didler. S tr. 
Lbbot, a. Le Havre et la Seine-Int^rieare pendant 

la guerre de 1870. Paris: Lahore. 8tr. 
MASPBBO.G. L'aroh^ologie^gTPdenne. Paris: Qavn- 

tin. str.60o 
PXBBiir, A. Histoire de la vall^ et da priear^ de 

Onamonix da 10* aa 18* aid jle. Pails : F i aeh b aohgf. 

Sir. 
QUBLLBBBur SohwetaerGeaohiohte. 8 Bd. U.Oam- 

pelli historia Raetioa. Tom. 1. Hng. v. P. Platt- 

ner. Baael : Schneider. 18iI.S0Pf. ^ ^ 
B^TiTAL, P. do. Le Biadage dan Bol (UU-17IS). 

Paris : Oalmann L^vy. 8 tr. 60 c 

PHYSIOAL 80IBN0B. 

Ebobbnibsb der meteorologischen Beobaohtangea Us 
J. 1886. Beclin: Aaher. SOIL 

PHILOLOGY, BTO. 
Bbtbb, F. Das Laatsvstem d. NaotraoaSsisoheo. 

K^^thffli : Bohnlae. t M. 
Oabo. J. Horn Ohilde and Maiden Bimnild. 

Hajeradialkr. iM. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BISHOPS* NEW TBSIAKENT WITHOUT 
YKBSXS. 

Hoddenlleld: Mb. IS, 1887. 
Of this edition only two copies are known to 
exist ; neither of them are perfect. One is in 
the Ohetbam Library, Hunts Court, Manches- 
ter ; and the oth^r is in tbe Iiambetb Palaoo 
Library. 
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The tiie of the book is small octavo. It was 
printed by Bichard Jugge, but the date has 
always b^Bn a puzzle to bibliographers. The 
late Francis Fry, of Cotham, Bristol, tried to 
solTe the ixroblem, but failed to do so. His 
opinion was that it was printed between the 
years 1968 and 1572. 

In Mr. Fry*s great work on Tyndale*s New 
TestamentSy in which he gives a description of 
this book with his charaoteristio accuracy, he 
states that the date of issue is unknown. 
At my last visit to the Ohetham Library, a 
few Mjs ago, I made a thorough investiga- 
tioQ of the book, and succeeded in fixing its 
date to within a few months. 

I found the book to be a composite one, 
made up of three distinct versions. The text is 
tbatof the second edition of Parker's Bible, 
printed by Bichard Jogge in the year 1569, 
quarto size. 

The very intelligent librarian, Mr. J. E. 
Tinkler, and I, compared it with my copy of 
the first Bishops* quarto, and found scarcely a 
verbal difference ; and as no other edition of 
the Bishops' Bible exactly corresponds with 
the first quarto, there can be no doubt but that 
the text of this Testament was taken from it. 

The Bishox>s' notes are omitted, and the 
arguments, prologues, lives of the evangelists, 
•ua annotations of Jugge's revision of l^ndale 
substituted. These notes were drawn up by the 
persons who revised the Beformation prayer-* 
book of 1549. The Epistles and Gk>8pels of 
the 1552 prayer-book were inserted six months 
before the second prayer-book of Edward YI. 
was issued. The notes must have been very 
popular, as they were frequently reprinted. 
The last Testament to which they were 
added was the 12mo of 1619-8, called in Cotton 
a 16mo, on the title-page of which is the first 
appearance of Bonham Norton and John Bill's 
Dames as Bible printers. 

The Epistles of the Old Testament at the end 
of the book are taken from Matthew's Bible of 
1537. It is very strange that all intervening 
▼enions should have been passed over, and that 
the compilers of this Testament should have 
reverted to the first authorised version, 
espedally as these chapters are headed ** The 
Bpistles from the Old Testament as they be 
now read." 

The almanac in the preliminary matter of 
this ho<^ dates from 1561 to 1584. Some- 
tisiesi but not very often, the first date in 
the almanac of an early printed Bible is the 
date of the issue, more frequently the date is 
three or four years prior to the publication ; 
but in the case of this edition the first date in 
the almanac is no less than fifteen years before 
the book was printed. 

The key to the difficulty about date is 
furnished by the colophon. Jugee's device or 
trademark is well known — a pdican feeding 
her young, supported at the sides by two of 
the cardinal virtues, prudence and justice. 
The inside of the OYdl has the motto '* Pro 
1^, rege, et grege," and the outside in rather 
>i^Jkr letters, *'Love kepyth the lawe, 
obeyeth the kynge, and is good to the common- 
^elthe." At the xsppen ^trt of the oval is a 
BQall oompcui;ment left blank in the first 
edition of Parker's Bible of 1568, and all 
i editions I have seen down to 1576. In that 
year Jucge had inserted in this space the 
words **(>^ta mori," no doubt having a pre- 
iQOoition of his own death, whidi occurred the 
foUowbg year, the quarto Bishop's version of 
that date being his last work. He was* suc- 
^^^^M. in business by his son, John Jugge, 
who foUowed his father within a short period ; 
lor in the year 1579 we have a book on navi- 
S^tioQ, with the following imprint, *' Imprinted 
^ London by Joan, the widowe of Bacharde 
;i>gge, late printer to tl 



Thefact of the words *'Cogite mori" being 
here inserted is conclusive. We may now con- 
sider that the long-disputed question as to the 
date of this edition of the Bishops' New Testa- 
ment is settled, at any rate, to within a few 
months. J. B. Dobe. 



THE SUaNAME ** 8HAK8FERE." 

Lon'fon : Maroh S, 1887. 
Ghreat as is the temptetion, I really must not 
shelter myself from Mr. Mayhew's scorn by 
accepting his charitable suggestion that my 
conjecture about the surname '*Shakspere" 
was only a piece of irony, in the style of Dr. 
Neubauer's delightful Aj^lo-Israelite etymo- 
logies. Truth compels the sad confession that 
in soberest earnest it seems to n:e little less 
unlikely that ''Shakspere" means "spear- 
shaker " than that Mr. Mayhew's own surname 
indicates that the founder of his family had 
permission to cut down trees. 

I agree with Mr. Mayhew that etymologiste 
have often tried to be too wise in assuming 
that the obvious derivations of words must 
needs be wrong. For me, as for Mr. Mayhew, 
" Oxford" means " ford of oxen," and ** beef- 
eater " an <' eater of beef " ; and I am guiltless 
of supposing that *' Pig and Whistle " is a cor- 
ruption of words meaning "Girl, your good 
health " (a free and easy translation of '* Ave 
Maria"!) in a mingled dialect of modem 
Danish and Anglo-Saxon. But, after aU, it 
remains true that in surnames things are not 
always what they seem. When Mr. Mayhew 
quotes a number of surnames which he conceives 
to be of parallel etymology to ** Shakspere " 
interpreted as " spear-shiier," my reply is 
that there is reason to doubt whether in any of 
these cases the obvious etymology is really the 
correct one. But before attempting to show 
this, let me say that the sense " spear-shaker " 
seems to me a far more unlikely one for a sur- 
name than is the apparent sense of any of the 
surnames with which Mr. May he v? compares it. 
I could imagine a man being called Breakspear 
from some feat in battle, or Drawsword from 
his readiness to resort to weapons on all 
occasions, or Wagstaff from a habit of shaking 
his stick by way of threat. But I am at a loss 
to know under what circumstances a man could 
obtain the nickname of " spear-shaker." * 

However, I greatly doubt whether Break- 
spear, Drawsword, and Wantaff are correctly 
explained as * * spear-breaker, * * sword-drawer," 
and ** staff- wagger." Breakspear I believe to 
be derived from the place of that name in 
Middlesex, and should doubtfully guess that 
this place-name is an extreme eastern example 
of the ending -&«re, so common in Berkshire 
and counties further west. Camden thought 
that the place Breakspear got its name from the 
family so-called; but the reverse process is 
certamly more in accordance with ordinary 
analogy. Whether Pope Adrian lY. is ever 
called Nicholas de Breakspear I do not know ; 
but the surname as borne by other persons is 
recorded with the territorial prefix. Wagstaff 
has an aoalofy in the Derbyshire surname 
Hardstaff, which does not mean a man who 
carries a hard stick, but is derived from the 
place called in Domesday HerteBtaf, afterwards 
interpretatively corrupted into Harstof t The 
ending staff, though not common in place- 
names, does occur in a few instances, as in 
Bickerstaff in Lancashire. As an initial 
element, we find the word in Staveley. 
I suspect that it may have meant a 
commemorative pillar or pole of some sort. 
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Mr. Mayhew's insertion of Halstaffe in his 
list seems to imply that it is to be interpreted 
''staff-hauler"; but does this make sense? 
A more reasonable guess would surely be that 
it is from a local name in which the first 
element is healh (haugh), as in Hal ton. 
Another name quoted oy Mr. Mayhew is 
Crakyshield, which by implication he explains 
as "shield-cracker" Tnot, apparently, as 
"cracky shield," whioli would be more 
"obvious" still). But shield is a frequent 
ending in place-names, and Crake (crow?) a 
frequent initial element; so I think there is 
little doubt that this surname is of local origin. 
Shotbolt occurs also as Shadbolt and Shadbold. 
These forms suggest an etymology quite different 
from that which makes the name mean * ' bolt- 
shooter," or " one who has shot his bolt." 
Hurlestone is probably a local name in -toiu 
Mr. Mayhew may perhaps deride the suggjss- 
tion that these surnames are derived from 
place-names, because he does not find any 
places so called in his gazetteer. Bat anyone 
accustomed to the historical study of local 
nomenclature knows that there occur in old 
documents thousands of place-names (probably 
often belonging to single farms) which are not 
to be found in the ordnance maps. Of the 
other names in Mr. Mayhew's list, Tipsteffe is 
irrelevant because derived from the name of 
an occupation, and Swyrdebrake because, even 
if meaning "sword-breaker," it is stnictumlly 
not analogous to " shake-spear." Drawswerde 
mai^ be what it seems; but if a Dutchman 
named Drossaard (=the G^erman Truohsess) 
were to settle in an English village, he would 
almost certainly become "Mr. Drawsword." 
How Mr. Mayhew proposes to render Drawes^ 
I do not know. If he thinks the last element is 
esp4ey I should say that the conjecture is neither 
*' obvious" nor reasonable. And the same 
remark applies to the suggestion that Benbov 
and Hurlebat (compare Hurlbert, Hurlbut. 
Hulbert) are "bow-hinder " and " bat-hurler." 
And now as to my conjecture (admittedly a 
doubtful one) that Shakspere is a perversion of 
Seaxberht. I know as well as Mr. Mayhew 
that sea- does not by phonetic law become 
sha-; but I cannot follow him when he says 
that the change is impossible " even with the 
aid of popular etymology." My view is that 
" popular etymology " (i.e., interpretative and 
assimilative conception) is capable of effecting 
any phonetic change, however abnormal, short 
of the absolute destruetion of all resemblance 
to the original form. I think there is abundant 
evidence that surnames are from some cause (in 
part, perhaps, because during long periods 
they were only used on rare occasions, as is still 
the case in many villages) peculiarly liable to 
be affected by influences which interfere with 
the noimal operation of phonetic laws. If the 
form "Shaxberd" cannot be derived pho- 
netically from " Seaxberht," still less can it be 
so derived from "Shakspere." Mr. Mayhew 
will say that individual blunders cannot be 
expected to conform to phonetic law. Pre- 
cisely so ; and in surnames individual blunders 
and individual caprices have a much better 
chance of beinff perpetuated than in ordinary 
words. I could quote some curious modern 
instances drawn from my own knowledge of 
village life. By the way, the ending -herd for 
-hert is normal in some dialecte. No North 
Derbyshire rustic ever calls "Robert" any- 
thing but " Robberd." 

Henry Bradley. . 



* Since writing the aboTe, it has occurred to me, 
as a poesibnity, that "shake-spear" may have 
been a popular designation for a lancer. If so, 
the name Shakspere might f^ into the class of 
those derived from " trades and occupaUons.*' 



THE CODEX AMIATDTUS. 

Britiah Moaewn : Biaroh 8, 1887. 

The interesting discussion on the history of 

the Oodex Amiatinus, which is now going on in 

the pages of the Academy, has naturally begun 

to take wider ground in the comparison of othec 
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MSS. which may be connected with Ceolfrid's 
Bible. That we have now arrived at the true 
date of that MS. is, to palaeographers no less 
than to Biblical students, a matter for satisfac- 
tion. The Codex Amiatinus was presented to 
us, on grounds deemed sufficient by scholars 
of high authority, as an example of uncial 
writing of the sixth century, which, had it 
stood on its own merits as a piece of undated 
writing, I believe no palaeographer would have 
ventured to date earlier than the seventh cen- 
tury. Feelinfi;8 of doubt and uneasiness are 
now happily dispelled. 

My object in now addressing you is to say a 
few words with regard to the writing of the 
other M8S. which have been brought under 
notice, particularly by Prof. Sanday. These 
are (1) the fragments of the Cbspels at the end 
of the Utrecht Psalter (in which two hands 
appear, the second writing the capittUa, &o.) ; 
(2) the fragments at Durham ; and (3) the 
Btonyhurst MS. 

Prof. Sanday has given his opinion that 
the writing of the text of the Utrecht frag- 
ments is identical with that of the Codex 
Amiutinus. In this view, I venture to think that 
he is mistaken. The two hands are certainly of 
one cast and have many points in common, such 
as one might expect in MSS. of the same period 
and of the same class of writing ; but tnat of 
the Amiatinus appears to me to be of a rather 
broader and more graceful character. If the 
eye is carried two or three times over the text 
of Amiatinus, imtil the general character be- 
comes tolerably familiar, and is then transferred 
to that of Utrecht, I think that the difference 
between the two will be apparent. To descend 
to a few details: the marks of contraction 
(horizontal line and middle point) are different : 
in Amiatinus, the letter E is characteristic — 
rather flattened at the top, the sagitta dividing 
the letter very high up ; m Utrecht, the second 
bow of M generally droops in a peculiar manner. 
Other differences might be noted, but this is 
not the place for minute analysis of letters. 

For his other suggestion— that the second hand 
of Utrecht is the same as that of the Stony- 
hurst MS.— Prof. Sanday has much better 
reason. The two writings are, indeed, so alike 
and stand the test of minute comparison so well 
that, I think, there can be no doubt Hiat they 
come from the same scriptorium, if they do not 
proceed from the same hand. 

As to the Durham fragments, I have before 
ine an autotype of a page from a MS. which, 
I believe, is the one to which Prof. Sanday 
refers. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
writing differs entirely both from that of the 
Utrecht fragments and that of the Codex 
Amiatinus. it is in a heavy, coarse hand ; and, 
I should say, is of later date. 

Perhaps I may remind those who may have 
to refer to the Utrecht fragments that they 
have no necessary connexion with the Psalter 
with which they happen to be bound. The two 
MSS. were probably put together by their 
former owner, Sir Bobert Cotton. 

E. M.S.UXDE Thompson. 



Olevedon: March 7, 18S7. 

Three weeks ago I struck a chord in the pages 
of the Academy with which every subsequent 
utterance, whether of ascertained fact or 
matured conjecture, has been in harmony. 
This, and the rapidity with which interest in 
the subject has accumulated, must serve as my 
apology with editor and readers for appearing 
yet once again in these pages. 

May it not be possible that the contents of 
the armarium figured in the Ezra picture are 
meant for a compendious representation of the 
Biblical treasures of Wearmouth and Jarrow P 
Ceolfrid seems to have had eight codices. If 
Bine be really the number in the picture, may 
.^e not have had as many f 



In addition to the six more especially men- 
tioned three weeks ago, there were two others — 
the Roman bibliotheca and the sub-Cassiodorian 
pandedes. 

The following table may be of service in 
discussing the question of handwriting : 

4. Boman pandect (old) 

8. Amiatine pandect (new) ; 

7. Jarrow pandect (new) 



S -3. Jarrow bibliotheca (old) ' 



5 -1 



2. Wearmouth bibliotheca (old) ) .| | 
- 6. Wearmouth pandect (new) 



Now, it is evident that there may have been 
as many as five, or, just possibly, only one 
style of handwriting among all these; but 
three, or possibly two, is the more probable 
number. I say this on the hypothesis that by 
codex gtminaitiB Beda meant a codex " twinned " 
or *^ companioned" by another written in the 
same character. 

Similar assumptions may be made as regards 
the Hneation of the pages. MSS. 1 and 5 were 
probably diverse in lineation the one from the 
other ; 4 served as a model to 8 ; and 2, 3, 6, 7, 
were probably uniform. This hypothesis gives 
us four systems of lineation ; but if, as is pos- 
sible, 1 and 5 were identical in this respect, 
there would be only three. 

Interlaced with these two subjects of form 
is that of text, which I leave to abler hands. 

Will Prof. Sanday agree with me that the 
Durham and Utrecht fragments are not neces- 
sarily salvage from lost volumes? May not 
some of them have been the exercises of a scribe 
in the character he was lecuming to use P Or, 
may not some of them have been rejected and 
banished from a transcript on account of some 
technical unsightliness P I call to mind an 
instance in which an eleventh-century writer 
discarded an entire quaternion on account of 
one such blemish on the third page. It was 
the only course open to him. Or, more im- 
portant still, may not some of them have been 
condemned on account of a false or ill-chosen 
reading P Bather than resort to erasure, Bene- 
dict Biscop or Ceolfrid may have preferred that 
the whole leaf should be rewritten. This seems 
to me to be a very important consideration 
indeed, and I am sure I shall be pardoned for 
laying some emphasis on it. 

Canon Baine will find a better, because a 
three-fold, parallel to the extract from Beda 
in the lines **Hieron^e, interpres." The 
** primae partes orbis ** is very curious. I have 
foimd only one locus cla$sicu$ on ^' primae 
partes." It is in the preface to St. Anselm's 
Cur Deus Homo^ where it evidently means 
"primordial counterpart," ** first draft," or 
" foul copy." Will tne canon supply us with 
another ? Martin Bule. 



Oxford : March 6, 1887. 
An unfortimate misprint slipped into the 
first postseript of my letter last week which I 
am afraid was rather fatal to the sense. For 
** companion" read throughout this postscript 
** Campanian." My point was that if the Codex 
Fuldensis and the ancestor of Amiatinus had 
their origin so near each other as Capua and 
the neighbourhood of Monte Cassino, the 
number of readings which are common to the 
two l^S. would justify us in speaking of a 



" Campanian text," and that there was aprusa 
facie case for supposing that the GK>spel8 of St 
Willibrord at Paris would abo be found to be 
connected with this text. This is only a apeai- 
lation, but one that may be of use as a hypo- 
thesis in further inquiries. 

W. Sakdat. 



' LENDmO FBOIC THB BODLEIAir. 

Frenofaay, near Briatol : Bfaroh 7. I8B7. 

There must be other non-resident graduates 
of the University of Oxford besides m^sdf 
who will be grateful to Prof. Chandler if he is 
successful in persuading Convocation sot to 
allow the Bodleian library to be used as a 
lending library. 

It is impossible—at least for those of ns who 
are dependent upon the diminishing clerical 
incomes of the present day — to buy all the 
books which we wish to read or to consult 
Once or twice a year graduates like mysdf go 
up to Oxford on a short visit with pages of 
references to verify, anxious to see new or lMd[ 
numbers of the Reiue Celtique, Palaeographical 
Society publications, &c It is both incon- 
venient and disappointing to be told, as I have 
been told more than once, that such-and-such 
a book is out on loan, and cannot be had. The 
inconvenience will become greater as the cirde 
of privileged borrowers becomes larger. 
Beaders like myself will be told that we cso 
get what we want at the British Maseom. 
Quite true. But we are loth to be driven from 
our old haunts ; and the comfort and oonveni- 
ence of work in Bodley are great compared 
with the necessary delay in getting at bo<^ 
due always to the crowd and sometimes to the 
fog, at the British Museum. We oountiy 
graduates may not be a numerous dais of 
Bodleian readers, but we claim at least to have 
our wants weighed in the balance before any 
change is made ; and we owe thanks to Prof. 
Clhander and to any other leading residents 
who espouse our cause. 

P. E. Warkbs. 



THE MAKX RUNIC INSCRIPTIOKS. 

Settrinston : March f, VSS, 

Mr. Eermode's excellent letter has forestalled 
a great part of my promised critioisnis. Br. 
Yigf usson has appealed to the stones as agaiust 
the casts, and by the stones he has been 
judged ; and I may add that, with hardly 
any exception of real importance, the evidenoe 
of the casts supports Mr. Kermode's reading of 
the stones. 

The history of the casts is as fpUows : — ^In 
1841 Mr. Cumming, then principal of King 
William's College, had a complete s^ of oasts 
of the Manx Crosses made by WiUiam Bally, 
of Manchester, at the expense of Sir Hemy 
Dryden and others. These casts were arranged 
in the college; but after Mr. Cumming had 
left the island, the auth<nities unfortunately 
allowed them to be destroyed. Before Bally's 
moulds were broken up, he took casts from ten 
of them for Sir H. Dryden, and these are now 
at Canons Ashby. From these casts Sir Henrv 
made the squeezes now in my custody, whidt 
were offered to Dr. Vigfnsson. They will, I 
hope, find a home in some public museum, 
where they will be aooesdble to students. 

At the time when the oasts were made manv 
of the stones had only recently been exhumed, 
or extracted, from walls and foundations into 
which they had been built. If they had been 
exposed to the weather for six or seven cen- 
turies many of the inscriptions would have 
become illegible ; as it is, the casts prove that 
much of the damage they have suflBared has 
taken plaoe during the forty-six years which 
have elapsed since the casts were xpade. Asto 
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readiDg from squeezes, all experieneed epi- 
graphists are aware that it is easier to read a 
oorroded iDSoription from a squeeze than from 
the stone itself. On the stone the forms of the 
letters can only be made out from slight differ- 
ences of liffht and shadow, often obscured by 
stains and lichens ; whereas on a squeeze the 
deceptions arising from local colour are 
elimmated; while by reading in bright sun- 
light from the back of the squeeze the letters 
stond out in relief on a darker ground, instead 
of being merely duskier shadows on a dusky 
sroimd, as they appear upon the stone. I have 
been able to decipher inscriptions from squeezes 
which were illegible on the stones. Perhaps the 
most wonderful decipherment of recent times, 
Dr. Eating's reading of Tehau-melek's altar 
dedication at Geb&U was made from a squeeze, 
the stone itself being hopelessly corroded. 
Henoe, I maintain what to Dr. Yigf nsson may 
seem a paradox, that for epigraphic purposes 
the oasts of 1841 are more valuable than the 
present originals, and also that the squeezes 
nrom the casts are practically more useful than 
the casts. 

Mr. Eermode's letter having rendered it un- 
necessary to re-read the inscriptions seriatim^ 
I wiU merely give a selection from my notes 
on half-a-dozen inscriptions which Mr. 
Kermode has either left unnoticed, or as to 
which his remarks may be supplemented, or, 
in one or two points, correoted from the casts. 

The stones are referred to by the numbers 
used by Dr. "Vigfusson. 

No. 1. The Mal-Lumcun cross at Kirk 
MichaeL On the front, Dr. Yigfusson reads : — 

HAL ; LTJMCUN : KISTI : OKTJS : THENA : BFTBR : 
MAL-MURTT : F08TRA : 8INA : TOTEB *. TTJF0AL8 : 

00X0 : ss : athisl : atti ; and on the back, 
[bkJtba : ES : laifa : fustea : cuthan : 

THAK : SON : ILAK". 

Mr. Kermode reads raisti, fustra^ sine, totivy 
cona, and ati. The cast supports him in all 
these cases except sine, whidi I think Dr. 
Yigfusson rightly reads as sina. 

In the first word of the inscription on the 
back of the cross the « of [Be]tra is visible on 
the cast, thereby oonfirming Prof. Stephens's 
conjectural restoration. Dr. Yigfusson s read- 
ing Mai instead of Cumming's Nial is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

This cross is of imique interest^ as it is 
inscribed with runes of an older type than 
those used elsewhere. The style of ornament 
is also more archaic than on the other crosses. 
On these grounds I contend that this cross is 
the oldest of alL Dr. Yigfusson, however, 
thinks that it is ''by no means the oldest.'' 
This opinion may be tested by Dr. Yigfusson's 
own admissions. He notices on this stone two 
words which belong to an archaic stage of 
Norse speech. He states that *' in- the whole 
range of Old-Norse literature " there is no other 
instance of the initial th being retained in the 
word thaiu It is, however, found in several 
sucient inscriptions from Soandinavia, which 
sre older than any literary documents. Such, 
for instance, are the inscriptions at Husby 
and at Brooike (Stephens's Bunic Monuments, 
vol L, pp. 704, 739, 929). 

Dr. Yigfusson also points out that the form 
« is more archaic than er, which replaces it in 
the twelfth century. Now he assigns the 
oldest of the Manx crosses to the end of the 
twelfth century. This inscription, he thinks, is 
"by no means the oldest," and therefore, 
according to him, it cannot be earlier than the 
thirteenth. But, on his own showing, it has 
one form older than the twelfth, and another 
form older than anything in Old Norse litera- 
ttire. It may, therefore, well belong to the 
dose of the eleventh century — a date to which, 
on other grounds, I have assigned it. 

Dr. Yigfusson acooiints for these archaisms 
^J the i^itenable hypothesis of English 



at Kirk Andreas, 
inscription . . . 
sin: en: catjtb: 
fra: culi. This 



influence. The archaic form of the runes, the 
archaic style o! the ornament, and these 
archaic words constitute a strong cumulative 
argument in favour of the antiquity which I 
have claimed for this oross. 

On the other hand the two grammatical 
solecisms on which Dr. Yigfusson relies in 
proof of a late date seem to l^ mere blunders. 
The pure Celtic names and the pure Celtic 
ornament point to a Celtic influence which 
would account for an imperfect acquaintance 
with the niceties of Norse grammar. 

No. 3. The Mael-Bngti oross at Kirk 
Michael. This is one of the beautiful crosses 
made and signed by the artist Guut. On the 
Kirk Andreas cross Dr. Yigfusson admits that 
the name is Qaut. Here, on theoreticalgrounds, 
he contends that it should be Gout. The casts 
show that Mr. Kermode is right in affirming 
that it is Gaut Dr. Yigfusson reads the first 
word as Mai. The cast shows four runes, and 
the reading is either Mail, as Mr. Kermode 
says, or Mael, which would be a more correct 
form. Dr. Yigfusson reads thano. The cast 
has THONO, which is the way the word is spelt 
in three other places. 

No. 4. The Ufaio oross 
Dr. Yigfusson reads this 

AFTIB : UFAAC : FAUTHUB : 

oiBTHi: saunb: biarnar 
transcription at once illustrates Dr. Yigfusson' s 
power of suggesting brilliant emendations, and 
his curious inability to read runes which are 
perfectly plain to men of far inferior scholar- 
ship. Bracketing all defective letters, the cast 
reads : . . . th[a]na : [a]f : tjfaio : fauthub : 
SIN : [e]n : CAUTB : oibthi : sunb : biabnab : 
FBO: cxjl[i]. 

According to Cumming the fragment begins 
with the word thana, whioh Mr. Kermode still 
reads upon the stone. The next word is not 
a/tir, but a/. The cast reads, not U/aac, but 
Ufaic ; a reading which is supported by Prof. 
Bhys's opinion that it represents the Qaelic 
name Ua-Feic. The cast has sunr, which is 
Cumming's reading. Dr. Yigfusson, instead 
of mistrusting his own impossible reading 
saunr, courageously defends it on phonologiccS 
srounds, although in six other cases in which 
uie word *' son" occurs he admits that the 
vowel is u and not aw. Moreover, on this very 
cross we haive fauthur, and it would be strange 
indeed for the vowels in ** father " and ** son " 
to be represented by identical symbols. The 
cast supports Mr. Kermode's explanation of 
how Dr. Yigfusson fell into this error. He 
plainly mistook the sign of word division for 
a rune. There can be no doubt as to the 
correctness of Dr. Yigfusson' s explanation of the 
last two words, which have puzzled all preoe- 
ding decipherers. The true reading, however, 
is /ro ; cult, and not fra : cuH, 

No. 6. The Thurlaf Cross at Ballaugh. Dr. 
Yigfusson reads :—otjlaibb : liutulbsunb : 

BA • • • • ITS : THONA : AFTIB : ULBSUNSIN. 

Dr. Yigfusson asserts that ''all three names 
have hitherto been wrongly read." Cumming 
reads the first two names as Thorlaibr : Thori- 
ulbsunr. As to the first name it is quite certain 
from the cast that it begins with the rune thorn 
(th). The name, I think, should be Thur- 
laib[i]r. In the next name it is quite impos- 
sible that the first rune can be I ; and though 
it is somewhat defaoed, I think there is little 
doubt that it was th, as Cumming has it. The 
next words are r[a]8TT : ORUS : th[]n[a] : 

AFT : F. 

No. 8. The first rune of Grim's name, which 
Dr. Yigfusson omits, is visible on the cast. 

No. 13. The Sindulf Cross at Kirk Andreas. 
Dr. Yigfusson reads:— soxT : ulf : ein : 

SUABTI : BAISTI : CBUS '. THONO *. AFTEB : ABIN : 
BIAITRO : CTJNU : 8INA. 

Dr. Yigfusson reads the first name as SontuXf, 
which he thinks stands for Sandulf, The first 



vowel, according to the cast, is certainly not a, 
it may possibly oe o, but is most probably u 
If Sindulf be the true reading, as I think it 
is, the difficulty about the name disappears — 
Sindulf being far from an uncommon name. 
Several instances of its occurrence are given by 
Forstemann {Alt. Devtsches Namenhuch, vol. i., 
p. 1107); whUe Sindi appears in Domesday 
Book. 

I also think Dr. Yigfusson has wrongly read 
the five words — thono, after, Arin : biaurc, cunu, 
and sina. 

No. 17. The Conchan Cross. I agree with 
Mr. Kermode in being unable to accept Dr. 
Yigfusson's readings of this difficult inscrip- 
tion. He inserts, without any sign of hesita- 
tion, runes which were broken away in 1841 ; 
in other cases the cast shows that ms reading 
are impossible ; while the word he reads crist is 
plainly crtM ; and Cumming's reading, a/tir sun 
sin, agrees better with the cast than Dr. 
Yigfusson's i/t . . , lusina, of which I can 
m£^& no sense. The reading aucraithcr is, I 
think, impossible. 

No. 20. The Distington Cross. Dr. Yigfusson 
reads :— . . . N : boscil : uilti : i : tbiicu[m] : 

AITHSOABA : SIN. 

This inscription is a fragment, the first 
portion being broken off. Dr. Yigfusson has 
omitted two letters which Cumming gives 
correctly — the reading being Roscitil, and not 
Boscil. All the words are divided by colons (:) ; 
but there is no colon, or any space for a colon, 
between the first two letters. Hence, the first 
letter, which Dr. Yigfusson reads as N, must 
form a part of the name BoscitiL A portion 
of this letter is broken off; but the part which 
remains on the cast shows it could only have 
been h or n. Nrosdtil would be impossible as 
a Norse name ; but HroscLtil(= Hross- 
Ketill) is a regular form, and exactly what we 
should expect. 

Dr. Yigfusson elsewhere remarks that there 
are only two words in the Manx inscriptions in 
which the letter h could have occurred, this 
being one of them ; but, not being able to find 
it, he adds that the letter had evidently 
dropped out of the Manx language of that 
day, and says that the very form of the Manx 
letter is therefore unknown. The cast, how- 
ever, shows a portion of this rune just where 
we fihould expect to find it, and the portion 
that remains mdicates that the rune had the 
later Scandinavian form. 

In the last word of this inscription there are 
certainly four runes, not three, and the reading 
is either sina or sino. 

There are many minor corrections of Dr. 
Yigfusson's readings which I have noted ; but 
this letter has extended to such an inordinate 
length that I must omit them. Enough, how- 
ever, has been said to show that Dr. Yig- 
fusson's new recension cannot be considered 
final. In fact, whUe I find in ten inscriptions 
forty-five runes as to which I cannot aooept 
Dr. Yigfusson's readings, I have only discovered 
fifteen runes in Mr. Cumming's readings of the 
same inscriptions to which reasonable excep- 
tion oan be taken. 

At the same time, I freely acknowledge the 
superiority of the translations whioh Dr. 
Yigfusson offers, and I think it probable that it 
is owing to the very excellence of his Norse 
echolarstup that he has fallen into so many 
errors. He has read the inscriptions as they 
ought to have been written ; whereas they were 
incised by illiterate masons, whose native 
speech was probably Ghtelic, and whose know- 
ledge of Norse must have been imperfect. 

Isaac Taylob. 

P.S. — Dr. Yigfusson's last letter is character- 
istic. He rightly surmises that the cast does 
not support his new reading of cunu for cuinu. 
So much the worse for the cast. He lashes out 
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with his adjeotiTes in splendid style. The casts 
have been "meddled with" ; they are ** wrone," 
•« false,*' " rotten," " spnrious," "intercalated." 
This theory of wholesie forgery seems to me 
less probable than the alternative supposition 
that Dr. Vi^fosson has misread the runes; 
moie espedaJly as there are reasons for sup- 
posing that the reading on the oast gives a 
genuine archaic form of the word, older than 
the literary Icelandic with which Dr. Vigfusson 
is familiar. 

I may add that Mr. Kermode's runic studies 
cannot be of such recent date as Dr. Vigfusson 
asserts, since Prof. Stephens wrote to me long 
ago praising Mr. Kermode's qualifications as a 
rune-reader. I. T. 



THE RELATION OF GERMAN TO ENGLISH. 
Cambridge : ICaroh 9. 18S7, 

I have been sometimes reproved for saying 
that many educated Englishmen actually be&eve 
our language to be derived from modem 
German. I have been told that no one is really 
so ignorant of the facts. 

I can only say that I have often heard it said. 
However, I think the following occurrence 
speaks for itself and entirely justifies my view of 
the case. 

At a meeting of the College of Preceptors on 
February 19, the following statement was made 
by the chairman on that occasion, and appears 
to have been received with general approbation. 
No one protested. I copy the report of the 
address as given (I hope inaccurately) in the 
Educational Times, March 1, 1887, p. 118, 
col. 2 : 

''Without pretending to be a German scholar 
myself, I venture to say that of all modem 
languages the most useful to Englieh people is the 
GermsD, partly because it is a grand original 
language, with no foreign admixture^ and because it 
is iht tru$ parent of our own mother tongue.** [The 
itahcs are mine.] 

I submit that it is high time that our schools 
should teach boys what are the real sources of 
our own mother tongue. Certainly, modem 
German is a language from wbidi English 
borrowings have been remarkably few. 

Walter W. Skeat. 



APPOINTMENTS FOE NEXT WEEK. 

MOHDAT, Mardh U, 8.30 p.m. Geogn|^oal: **The 
Alpine Begions of Alaska," by Lieut. £[. W. Seton- 
Kttrr. 

«ip,iTi. Sodetv of Arbs; Diaciia>i"ni» "RjiUway 
Bruh^ft.^' by Mr, W, P. Marshal J. 
TuKanAT, Mitrch ift, 3 pm. iirtya! Imtitution : **Ttie 
Function of Ueaplratlon," IX » hy Prof. A, GamKCfl. 

IMp.m. HiSkUBUi^: *'riie Aoiiual Tox^b on 
Pioperty aad Income/* by Mr. T. H* EUlott. 

9 p.m, BcKsiety of Art«: '*'rh© Applie*tioii of 
Gema tg the Art of the Qoldsnuth,'' by Mr. A, 
PMUipo. 

B p,m. CivU EnAlneeifl : " Tlie TE«iitmeiit of 
OTm-eTteel," bv Col. E, MaJtland. 

8,30 p.m. Zoolfjfjicnl ■ -Tht? Bata calleotftd hy 
Mr, WtKxlford tia the Solnmon IflUnds.^ by Mr. 
OMflekJ Thomitas *'Tho Birds ooUeotwl by Mr. 
Woodford to tbit Solomon Archipeifiiiro/' by Mr, 
W. R. Ofrilvle Clrantj **The Herp^tology of the 
Holomiui Islands," IX.» by Mr, Q. A. BDUlcnE^f. 
WEriN«si>ATp March IB* 8 poi« BooJtfty of Artsi 
* Machinery Mid AppUiWioea n^ed on the 8ta^»" 
by Ml*, P«roy Fitzi^erald,. 
TmiMSBAV, March 17, 3 p.m. Royftl Inntltutloa : "The 
J3t Wgc^* ot ThoTiifbt,^' I-. by ProL ftf*x Mttlier, 

S p.m. ULnnt'Aii : *' Uni^^ttttfl^ from Sirt^apore." 
by Mr, AUretl U. Walker ; ^* The Oenan Fic^, with 
tip^ctal tlefi^renc^ to Iiidon Miday^a and CbLnc^Bo 
J^p4?c!i»," by Dr. U«ur^fi Kiou, 

H p.m. Olemical: £«lloti loT W^fMon of 

g,3o p m. Hifitorfoal : " Verdogetorix," hj Col. 
0> H, Malleaon. 

&J30 pm* Antlquariea^ 
Fbii>ay, Murdi ik, 1.3Q p.m. Civil EnBin©erB : Studont*!' 
MctitlnfT. *'TbiJ iflamifiujture uf Haw Hut^t^*' by 
Mr Walter C. Kptt, mu\ *" Tii»> Protjefta and fldatihi- 
uery of e)ii8a]r Reiltilni!:," by Bir. I<oii1s Mtt^tmiatu 

R !■ m. rbilologlcal : ^'EnglJah Etymologtee/' 
by l^rof. rifceat. 

9 p.m. kioya^ InntltsiUon : ** M^otaJ DiHi^rtiiccB 
between Men and WoiBeHi'* by Mr. Q, J. Koinnjicfj, 
B4ru^P4Tt Maroh 1% B p.m. Ito^^al Iru^UUiyan ; 
»*UoUfla,'* IVt, by Lord Z&ylelgb. 



SCIENCE. 

THIS SBTELOPICENT OF TEnS MODERN ORBXK 
LANGUAOB. 

Uisais de Orammaire Etstarique NSo-grecque : 
Tarticle f6minin ploriel au mojen &ge et 
de no8 jours, et la premiere deolinaison 
moderne. Par Jean Psichari. Premie 
Partie. (Paris: Leroux.)] 
Thbee hundred pages, and another yolume to 
follow, on a limited number of oase-forms in 
mediaeval and modern Greek ! Such, we 
suppose, will be the natural exclamation of 
every one on first taking up this book. And 
jet on nearer view it will be found, not only 
that it is not limited to these points of detail, 
but that its conclusions are of far-reaching 
application, because they serve to throw light 
on, if not absolutely to determine, a number of 
vexed questions, the discussion of which has 
been hitherto based more or less on conjec- 
ture. Hence, while the first half of this 
volume is devoted to the special subject with 
which it professes to deal, % «., to tracing the 
history of the forms mentioned in the title — 
the feminine plural of the article, and the 
first declension of modem Oreek nouns — ^by 
means of a careful examination of the texts 
which throw light on these points from the 
Christian era to the present day, the latter 
half is occupied with more general considera- 
tions, for which the conclusions thus arrived 
at, being applied in the form of tests, serve as 
the groundwork and starting-point. These are 
(1) to fix within certain limits the stages of 
development which the popular, or vulgar, 
or spoken Greek language (for it is difficult 
to find any one term which will satisfactorily 
apply to it throughout its whole course) has 
passed through in its transition from the speech 
of the classical epoch to that which is used at 
present; (2) to determine the question whether 
ancient dialectal forms survive in the modem 
language; (3) to show that the forms of 
wonls which are found ' in the mediaeval 
popular compositions are not arbitrarily 
chosen, and consequently that their style is 
not, what it has often been represented as 
being, a capricious mixture of what is ancient 
and what is modem, but represents the spoken 
language of the time, modified, as all lan- 
guages must be, for literary purposes ; (4) to 
deduce the lessons which the iustory of the 
language teaches with regard to the merits or 
demerits of the two kinds of Greek which are 
in use in Greece at the present day, and 
the course which it is desirable to adopt 
towards Uiem in the future. The second 
volume, which is to appear before long, will 
contain a comparative table of the ancient, 
mediaeval, and modem forms of those parts 
of words which are examined in the present 
volume ; this table is constantly refexred to, 
and the facts which it contains must for the 
present be accepted on the writer's authority. 
This is based on a scrutiny of a very large 
number of writings, the date of many of 
which has hitherto been unknown, but has 
now been determined by M. Psichari by com- 
paring the language used in them with that 
of compositions of fixed date. Among the 
documents thus used are the Graeco-Egyptian 
papyri which exist in various European 
libraries, mediaeval glossaries, lexicons and 
grammars, and passages imbedded in ancient 
and early qiediaeval writers which belong to 



the spoken language. It is easy to aee thata 
great amount of learned labonr liu best 
expended on the investigation, inTolving si 
it does the comparison of works of variooi 
periods in order to estimate oarefully their 
value in respect of the forms of worda, and aa 
examination of the printed texts, to aee huv 
far the originals have been adhered to, or 
altered with a view to " correction," in addi- 
tion to the more mechanical, bnt not hm 
laborious, process of tracing the selected 
forms through all the literature that was 
available for the purpose. To this we may 
add that M. Psichari displays remarkaUfl 
critical acumen and independence of trsdi- 
tional and preconceived views, and that he 
has prepared himself for his task by a carefol 
study of the linguistio researches of the 
present day. His treatment of the snbject 
cannot fail to rejoice those students of modem 
Greek who have long felt that this language 
is admirably adapted for illustrating the 
principles and rules of comparative philology, 
but that it has too often been dealt with in 
an unscientific manner. 

It is not altogether easy, within the com- 
pass of a review, to do justice to our author's 
investigation of the history of the case-forms 
which he has selected as representative, 
because his conclusions depend so much on 
details which must of necessity be omitted. 
To begin, however, with the nominatire 
plural feminine of the article — the prevailing 
form of this, at the present day, is ^. What 
is the origin of this ? Is it a primitive form, 
or only of modem invention? M. Psichari 
replies, that the use of this was first intro- 
duced as a principle of orthography in 1638 
in the Grammar of Simon Portius, which was 
dedicated to Cardinal Bichelieu, and that it 
was defended by him on the ground of its 
being an Ionic form, though there is no 
evidence of its having existed in antiquity ; 
and, further, that it has obtained the credit of 
scientific accuracy at the present day through 
Mullach's Orammatik der grieehuehin Vuig^r- 
spraehe. Before 1638 it was usually written 
oi (the pronunciation was the same) ; and 
here M. Psichari takes the opportunity to 
complain of .modem editors of the mediaeval 
texts, who in so many instances have altered 
oi into 27 under the impression that the latter 
was the onlv admissible form. What 
account, then, is to be given of ol feminine ? 
Our author tells us t^t it is the mason- 
line used for the feminine, and traces its 
history in the following manner. In the Greek 
papyri of the first century b.c, and of the 
second century of our era, oi occasionally, 
though rarely, appears in the place of the 
classical at ; and, again, in one instance, it is 
found in a papyrus of the seventh century ; 
after that period at is universal, so far aa the 
existing evidence goes, until the fourteenth 
century ; then oi afpears occasionally, and, 
during the two folluwing centuries, steadily 
gains on oi, until in the sixteenth century it 
is dominant, and is introduced as the regular 
feminine form in a grammar of that time; 
from the seventeenth century onward al dis- 
appears altogether. The conclusion which 
M. Psichari draws is that from early times 
there was a tendency, which in other forms 
appears also in classical Greek, for the mas- 
cmine to serve tor the feminine also, and that 
this received a 8u4den impulse in the tour- 
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to 



a corre- 
in other 



«iith centarjy owing, perhaps, 
Kmding change in t^e sound at 
irminations. 

Let ns turn now to the modem first declen- 
ion. This includes, in addition to the nouns 
rbich came under it in ancient times — «.«., 
bose with stems in a and rj — all nouns of the 
Id third declension — i.e., consonantal stems, 
nd those which are classed along with them 
-ficepting those of the neuter gender. 
Thus firjrrfPf iraTiTp, iroXcs, have now all passed 
>?eT into the fir^t declension. I^ow, when 
re trace the process of this change historically, 
re find that the accusatives firjTipay, traripav, 
ippear long before the nominatives fATfripa, 
TOTtpa^ ; hence iJLrfT€pa is not, as the analogy 
){ the Bomanoe languages would lead us to 
expect, the accusative transferred to the 
aominatiTe; but in both these instances a 
aew accusatiTe has firat been formed by 
mistaken analogy, and the form which this 
takes has subsequently suggested a new nomi- 
Datire. Then the new genitives, fjLrjripa^, 
Tarcpo, are formed from the nominatives 
tirjripa, xarcpas, on the analogy of /iovo-a, 
vGu/tas, which at an early period of the 
later language make fiovo-as, vcaWa. In 
the plural the inverse x^rocess has taken 
place, and the forms of the first declen- 
lion have been affected by those of the third ; 
thus, on the analogy of firfT€p€<: arose the 
nominative forms ^/a^dcs, iroAircs. These forms 
appear also in the accusative ; but, as ^/xcpc?, 
nominative, is found before i7fi€f>c9, accusative, 
it would seem that the accusative was assimi- 
lated to the nominative. In respect of the 
times of their first sporadic appearance, their 
Bobsequent sudden up-springing, their pro- 
gressiTe development, and their ultimate pre- 
dominance, these forms closely correspond to 
the nominative plural feminine of the article. 
Agam, the accusative plural feminine of 
that part of speech was affected by these 
changes in the plural of the noun — ras 
gradually became rk (now more commonly 
written reus or ra/s), which form first appears 
in the fourteenth century, and, after carrying 
on an increasingly successful contest with ras, 
at last triumphs over it in the sixteenth 
century. But, in the meanwhile, a new 
competitor had arisen in the shape of ns (now 
more commonly written t^) ; this, iu turn, 
lupplanted rk during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and is the recognised form 
Bt the present day. The rate of change in these 
and the other forms which have been given is 
drawn out in a tabular shape, in order to leave 
u little room as possible for uncertainty ; and 
M. Paohari tells us that his observation 
leads him to believe that an examination of 
the history of tiie changes in the conjugations 
o' rahs will yield similar results to those 
which he has established for the declensions 
o! nouns. 

From the investigations which have thus 
been summaiised it is not difficult to guess 
what are our author's views as to the chief 
stages in the development of the spoken 
l^goage. He readily allows that in Greek 
t^e pronunciation, the inflexional system, and 
the syntax changed independently of one 
^^er, so that in these respects the passage 
^ the old into the new language cannot be 
fixed to one date ; but he maint>ainw that the 
Uiflenonal system— the declension and con- 
j^igilion— 4s the most determining element 



in a language, and accordingly he feels justi- 
fied in availing himself of this to decide the 
question. The starting-point is the icotv^ 
StoXcicro^, as represented by the New Testa- 
ment. During the first ten centuries of our era 
the process of change is not so much the 
formation of a new language as the breaking- 
up of the old, not so much composition as 
decomposition. The work which affords the 
most typical specimen of this process is the 
Chronicle of Malalas in the ninth century. 
The period which intervenes between 1000 
and 1600 is that of mediaeval Greek, when 
the modern language was in process of forma- 
tion, and ancient and modem elements are 
found side by side; this period admits 
of elaborate suhdivision, according as the 
modem forms gain more and more upon the 
ancient. The final stage is from the seven- 
teenth century to the present day, during 
which Greek presents all the features of a 
modem language. 

The next question is that of the survival of 
ancient dialectal forms at the present day, a 
point which has been the subject of much 
discussion. It was natural that scholars such 
as Uliichs and Boss, when they travelled in 
Greece and met with forms like rols icoXaU 
Kopais (accusative), should be stmck with the 
similiarity of these to what they were familiar 
with in the Aeolic dialect, and should regard 
them as survivals. Ulrichs even went so far 
as to say that the Aeolic dialect is the 
groundwork of the modem Greek language. 
Lord Strangford was one of the first pMl- 
ologists to express scepticism with rega^ to 
this view, and others since his time have 
raised douhts on the subject ; but no sufficient 
evidence existed, on the strength of which 
a certain conclusion could be established 
either way. M. Psichari's contention is that 
if these forms can be proved to have come 
into existence at a certain date, and that date 
a comparatively modem one (and this he 
believes to be the result of his investigation), 
then the claim of antiquity, and with it that 
of dialectal survival, which has been advanced 
in their favour, must be abandoned. 

He then proceeds to combat the theory that 
the language employed in the mediaeval 
Greek compositions was not that which was 
in use at the time when they were written, 
but was an artificial dialect, compounded of 
words taken partly from the vulgar and 
partly from the learned idiom. It is a matter 
of primary importance to M. Psichari to 
overthrow this view, because it cuts at the 
root of his investigations by undermining the 
value, as evidence, of the documents on which 
they are based. His reply is, that the mix- 
ture here spoken of was not conventional, 
but was the condition of the language at that 
period, when ancient and modem forms were 
used together and, so to speak, overlapped 
one another. Hence, when we follow the 
course of the literature chronologicsJly, we 
find that century by century the elements 
which belong to the ancient tongue diminish, 
and those which belong to the modem tongue 
increase ; and this is exactly what we should 
expect to find in a language which was left to 
its natural development, and would not be 
the case if it was the result of artificial 
formation. 

Finally, M. Psichari is brought face to face 
with the question of the modem Greek of the 



present day, existing, as it does, in two 
distinct forms — ^the spoken and the written 
language. The former of these is the tradi- 
tional historic Greek tongue, which has 
passed through the various stages which 
have been so carefully examin^ in this 
volume; the other is a creation of modem 
days, an attempt to clothe modem ideas 
in ancient words and expressions. Our 
author allows of no compromise between the 
two ; the spoken language, he maintains, must 
be developed, the written language must be 
abolished. He replies to the view that spoken 
Greek is a corruption of the ancient tongue by 
pointing out that the changes which have 
taken place follow natural laws, and that 
such changes have occurred in the formation 
of all languages, ancient Greek included. To 
the objection that Prankish and Turkish 
words are foreign, and, therefore, ought to be 
expelled, he answers that when a word has 
once become part of the national vocabulary, 
it is only to the philologist that it is foreign ; 
and he turns the tables on the objectors by 
pointing to the numerous Ghdlicisms which 
are to be found in the fashionable style, and 
which deserve much more to be excluded, did 
not the '* purists'' neglect the spirit while 
worshipping the letter. The Greeks, he adds, 
had no need to call up Leonidas from the 
grave in order to win their independence ; 
and, on the same principle, it is a mistaken 
view which would find an element of patriotism 
in the resuscitation of the ancient language. 
Of the ultimate triumph of the principles 
which he advocates he has no doubt, not- 
withstanding the forces that are arrayed 
against them. '<La langue savante est de- 
stines a disparaitre.'' Our sympathies in this 
n^atter are, in the main, on M. Psichari's 
side ; our only fear is that his remarks may be 
found too trenchant, not to say too caustic, to 
be persuasive. 

H. F. TozBB. 



THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 

The <' Summary of the Pronunciation of Latin 
in the Augustan Period," formally adopted bv 
the Cambridge Philological Society (of which 
a premature version was printed in the 
ACADMY of March 6, 1886), has been pub- 
lished in a litUe pamphlet by Messrs. Triibuer. 
We quote the main rules proposed for the 
pronunciation of vowels and consonants, pre- 
mising that they cannot be fuUy appreciated 
without a careful study of the entire pamphlet. 

" VOWBLS. 

" L$tttr9. PronuneitUion. 

As English a in ' psalm.' 



A long, as in aids, c0n 
stdns. 



A short, as in 



dmdt, 



The same souod short* 

ened. Both d and d 

are found in ' dhd I ' 

N.B.— a in Latin was 

ncTcr pronounced as in 

'mate,' nor A as in 



E long, as in tila, tetmu, 
dii. 



E short, as in tfniL/inut 

impiias, DigitrzecTb: 



As French e, a ' dose «.' 
It is the first part of 
the English diphthong 
in * sk^n.' 

An 'open «.' English 
V tfin'spdd.' 
N.B —Latins waa never 
pronounced like English 
M in * aee,* 
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LeiUrt. TroHuneiatum, 

I long, as in iritutj In- As t in ' machtne,' or u 
fmiUi, is (Terb), praut, in * feeV 

N.B.— Latin t was never 
prononnced like English 
♦ in* fine.' 

1 shoTt, as in HiU, fieU, As i in * ftt.' 
nlti. 

in certain cases where As' German ti. 
the spelling varies 
between t and u, as 
in maximuSf maxumus, 
long, as in rOriSf A ' close o/ as in French 
Cdnsm, eontd, au in < chaMd.' It is 

the first part of the 
English diphthong in 

* grow.' 

fihort, as in 5ue$, b5um, An ' open o.' Nearest 
mddd. representative English 

in * rock.' 

U long, as in umor, As m in ' ruin ' = oo in 
tumtUf §enu, ' poop.' 

N.B.— Latin u was 
never pronounced like 
English u in *aotfte,' 
which is yoo. 

V short, as in UtL iiiits. As u in < fulV oo in 
'foot.' 
N.B.- Latin n was 
never the ordinarj Eng- 
lish « in * but.* 

Y, as in gyrut, seyphut. As German it, 
eymba^ Byades, a Greek 
sound. 

Consonants. 

0, as in eano, aeini^ Always as English k\ 

eyenuSf eeu^ tcit, con* never as « or as o before 

dieio. *. t. Thus, * kekinee,' 

*kuknus,"skit,"con- 

dikio.' 

Qn, as in inquii. As English qu in '^uick.' 

G, as in gaudeo, genus, Always as English g in 
gingiuaf age, Vo*i' never bb J or g 

in * yibe,' * ^eneious.' 

N before e {*, qu), g, bb Ab ng ia *si«^,* or n in 
in incipit, inquam, eoH' * sink.' Thus, ' ing- 
gero. kipit,' * ingquam,' 

* conggero.' 

T, D, K, L, as in adit, Nearly as in English. 
natus; htna, ehntem, 'N.B.—Sditio never as 
editiOf constans, * edi#Aio.' 

S, as in sus, accuse, Always voiceless, as in 
iristss, 'hiss'; never voiced 

as in ' has.' 

P, B, M (except final As in English. 
M), BBiaphmbo. 

1 consonant, as in tt^tun, As English y. Thus, 
iaeio, * ^gum,' * j^akio.' 

U consonant, as in Mafttff, Probably as English w, 
uis, seruo. Thus, * u^abnus,' 

* weess,' * 8eru?o.' 
N.B.— There is no an- 
cient authority foi spel- 
ling i consonant as^, or 
u consonant as v, 

B, as in rifigi, rarus. As trilled r in French or 

daior. Scotch. Morestronglv 

trilled thah in English 

* opera,' * herring.' 
N.B.— Thefinalrshould 

be fully sounded. 

CH, as in Bacchus ; TH, As k, t, p, followed by h, 
as in Ceihegus', PH, These sounds are heard 
as in Fhoehus. in Ireland. 

F, as Ukferueo, uafer. As in English. 
H, as in hora, incoho. As in English. 

OoMPOvKn AMD Doubled Oomsonants. 



X, as in saxum, pax, 
exulto. 



As English ks. Thus, 
'eAnUto,' not ^ egg* 
aulto.' 

BS, as in ahsorheo, urhs. As English ps, 

Z, as in gaza, Zephyrus^ Doubtful ; but, perhaps, 
a Greek sound. as d^ in ' a<&e,' not 

asf." 



OBITUARY. 

PEOF. A. STENZLER. 

The last of those who m%y be called the 
founders of Sanskrit scholarship in Germany 
has been called away. Prof. Stenzler died at 
Breslau, on February 27. in his eightieth 
year, having been bom on July 9, 1807. 

The present generation of young Sanskrit 
scholars in England knows little of him and of 
the good work he did in his day. Except his 
Elementarhuch der Sanskrit-Sprache, which has 

§ roved the most useful and popular primer of 
anskrit, most of his publications belong to 
what may now be callea the ancient history of 
the study of Sanskrit in Europe. So far back 
as 1832 he received the gold medal for 
Oriental learning from William lY. At that 
time to be able to edit and translate a Sanskrit 
text, like the ;S>akun£ala, Nala, or Baghuvamaa, 
was considered a great achievement ; and so it 
was. Stenzler published his edition of the 
Baghuvam«a (Sanskrite et Latine) in 1832 ; the 
Kum&ra-sambhava (Sanskrite et Latine) in 
1838 ; the Mrikkh&katik&, id est Curriculum 
figlinum ^udrdkae regis fabtda, in 1847. Like 
most serious scholars, however, he became 
tired of the modem and artificial literature 
which first attracted the attention of Sanskrit 
students, and he devoted his later years chiefly 
to the study of Indian Codes of Law. He pub- 
lished text and translation of the Laws of Ykgn^^ 
valkya in 1849. This was followed by his /rzfif'soAe 
Hausregdn, containing text and txtinslation of 
Adval^yana's rules on Domestio Ceremonies 
(1864), and another volume containing the 
Grthya-siltras of Paraskara (1876). 

Besides these larger works Stenzler published a 
number of valuable essays, scattered in German 
journals, everyone of which contains some- 
thing finished and substantial. This is, in fact, 
the character of all his works. He never under- 
took a work that bad been done before, and 
whatever he undertook he finished as completely 
as at the time it could be finished. There is a 
character of honesty, neatness, we had almost 
said cleanliness, about all his writings, very 
different from the fussy and scrambling style of 
later scholars. And like his books, so was the 
man. He first of all saw clearly what kind of 
work was really required for the true advance- 
ment of Sanskrit scholarship. As we all must 
begin with Nala and Baghuvafr^a, the history 
of Sanskrit studies in Germany also began with 
such publications as Bopp's Nala, and Stenzler's 
Raghuvam^a. Stenzler s work marked indeed 
a progress beyond Bopp*s, for Stenzler was one 
of the first to base his text and translations on a 
careful study of native commentaries. But 
after Sanskrit scholarship had gone through its 
first steps, Stenzler advanced with the next 
generation. And, though he did not take a very 
active part in the publication of Yedic texts or in 
the decipherment of Yedic languaKO, he dis- 
covered in the law books a connectmg link between 
modem and ancient Sanskrit literature ; and by 
the publication of the text and translation of 
the Gb^liya-silitras, the rules on Domestic 
Ceremonies, he secured to himself a place of 
honour among the pioneers of Yedic learning. 

Those who knew Stenzler personally, knew 
how the sterlin|f nature of his literary works 
reflected only his own sterling character. He 
was an honest scholar and a perfect gentleman, 
conscious of his own worth, but free from any 
self-assertion or boasting. Bather than put 
himself forward, he allowed others to pass him, 
quite content to carry on the useful work of 
pubUo librarian at Breslau, and happy with the 
small number of pupils that gathered round him 
there. No one ever suspected him of intrigue, 
and there was nothing he loathed so much as 
to see the sacred cause of learning betrayed by 
those who ousht to have been the first to de- 
fend it. He belonged to no clique, he never 
levied tribute from bis pupils, he never joined 



any mutual admiration society. He wodced m 
long as it was day; and to the very last yearof 
his life he was a devoted teachor and unMiUSih 
guide to all who had an honest desire to study 
the ancient language and literatnre of India in 
the same spirit in which he had studied it — as t 
critical scholar, a historian, and a jphiloeopher. 
His life was bright and serene, and full of 
ful activity to the very end. 



SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 



By the death of Sir Walter Elliot, K.aaL, 
LL.D, F.R.S., the Indian Civil Service baa lost 
one of its oldest members, and Oriental leam- 
ingone of its most devoted students. 

He was bom in 1803, and received a writer- 
ship on the Madras establishment in 1S2L 
His first appointment was that of assistant to 
the Political Agent for the South Mahratta 
country in 1823. In 1837 he was private 
secretcuT^ to the Governor of Madras (Lord 
Elphinstone) ; from 1844 to 1854 he was a 
Member of the Board of Bevenue, in which 
capacity he was entrusted vrith ^e supervision 
of the Northern Circars, then in a very un- 
satisfactory condition; from 1854 till his 
resignation in 1859 he was Member of ConndL 
On retiring from the service he settled at his 
ancestral estate of Wolfelee, in Boxbux|;faahire ; 
and there he died last Thursday, March U 
somewhat suddenly, having just completed his 
eighty- fourth year. 

Sir Walter Elliot was a student and a col- 
lector, rather than a writer. He contributed 
but few papers even to learned periodicals, 
which may be partly due to the fact that 
Madras has no continuous series like iliat of 
the Asiatic Society of BenxaL But it was hb 
pecular glory to nave kept ourning the lamp of 
research in Southern India, which was first lit 
in the beginning of the present century by CoL 
Colin Mackenzie, and which (we hope*^ is now 
safe in the charge of Mr. Bobert SewelL It is 
significant that all these three names should be 
associated with the famous Buddhist temi^e at 
Amr^vatL Mackenzie was the first to discover 
the great tope, and to have elaborate drawings 
made of the sculptures. It is to Sir Walter 
Elliot that we owe the actual specimens now to 
be seen on the walls of the sreat staircase in 
the British Museum ; while Mr. Sewell has 
since shown that the site is by no means ex- 
hausted. 

Apart from his magnifioent collection at 
Woifelee of ooins, copper plates, arms, and 
other objects of ethnologioal interest. Sir 
Walter EUiot's fame will rest upon the mono- 
graph entitled Coins of Souihern Indict, which 
he contributed to the series of ** Numismata 
Orientalia," published by Messrs. Triibn^. 
This work, which is based almost entirely apon 
the unique contents of his own cabin^ is a 
great deial more than a mere catalogue. It is, 
in truth, a storehouse of the availabfe materials 
for reoonstructing from inscriptions as wdl as 
coins the annals of those numerous dynastiss 
which — sometimes successively, sometimes con- 
temporaneously — ^ruledin the Decoan. While 
passing this work through the press the author s 
eyesight failed him; nenoe it results that, 
though the preface is dated 1884, it was not 
actually published till 1886. Perhaps the very 
last tmng from his pen (or rather from hu 
dictation) was an interesting note on Indian 
armour that appeared last year in the IndisM 
Antiquary, 



SCIENCE, NOTES. 



The geological section of the SneykiopaBiie 
der NcUurwissenscha/ten has been brought to a 
conclusion by the recent issue of the thirteenth 
part. The most noteworthy artiole in this part 
IS one entitled " Die Yulkane '* — an artide left 
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[ifimthed by Hie sudden death of Prof. Yon 
tfwmnlx, and completed by Dr. Homes, of 
rr^iz. It gives an excellent review of the 
resent state of our knowledge of vulcanism, 
rat lacks illustrations or maps. The geological 
action of the cyclopaedia now forms a complete 
rork^titled HandwSrierhxich der Mineralogies 
^tologie und Palaeontologies edited by Prof. 
Cenngott, and published by E. Trewendt, of 
Sreslau. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

^EXT Monday, after the sale of Bibles, &c., 
Qoticed elsewhere, Messrs. Sotheby will sell the 
MSS. and literary remains of the late Dr. 
Bamuel Birch, of the British Museum. The 
very first lot is the slips (ready for printing and 
aboat 15,000 in nxmiber) of his unpublished 
Dictionary of Egyptian Hieroglyphs; there 
are also several other collections for works in 
Egyptology, contemplated but left unfinished. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

SBoczBTT OF Ahtiquaeii8.—( I%Mr«fay, Fib. $4.) 

Ths president In the chair.— Prof. Middleton read 
a paper on the methods of construction lued in 
ancient Borne. After mentioning the opus quadra* 
/wn, the ancient method of building with square 
blocks of jBtone, and the Tmbumt bricks, of which no 
ipecimens remain, he stated that the ordinary 
Kick walls in andent Borne, none of which are 
older than 150 b.c, are really concrete walls faced 
with brick. The materials used for composing the 
coBcrate axe, in duonological order*- stone, tufa, 
pepezino, marble, porphyry. Two timber walls 
weie set up, and the bride facing and concrete 
core buHt up between them. The print of these 
timber walls still remains impressed on the con- 
crete in some cases. The facing was originally of 
naall tufa stones, like mosaic, opw antiquum. 
Then about the first century b.c diamond- shaped 
Uocks were used, called oput retieulatums with 
ashlar work of square blocks, which, however, 
weie ooJy skin deep. Thirdly, bricks were em- 
plojed, at first of a triangular shape. At 
regular interrals courses of large square 
tiles, about 2 feet square, were inserted. 
Tbne seem to mark the end of a day's work. The 
concrete used was so strong that floors of twenty 
feet square had been found with no support ex- 
cept at the edges. The brick relieving arches 
were only about four inches deep, and of 
no constructional value. Prof. Middleton then 
desoibed the manner in which the walls were 
corered with stucco and marble linings, illus- 
tia^Dg his meaning by careful drawings.— Among 
the aitidee exhibited were a Norse chessman found 
in Ldoestershire, representing a man being put 
into a pit ; and a carved wood reliquaiy of the 
fourteenth century, being an effigy of the Virgin 
anddiild. 

CuFTox SoixsFXBi SociBTV.— ,(5a^Mit^y, F$h. 26.) 

JoH5 Taylob, Esq., president, in the chair. — Mr. 
Tnlot read a paper on <<The Two Falstaffs," 
praiting out that in the first folio of << Henry YI." 
the name of the undoubted companion-at-arms 
vikh Talbot in France, Sir John Fastolfe, of 
Coictor Chutie, is spelt '< Falstafle." Bat as it is 
qvite dear that the Falstaff of 1 and 2 " Henry 
IV." U identical with the Sir John Oldcastle of 
\ht " Famous Victories " on which Shakspere 
fooaded his own work, we have only to re- change 
the name to its original form to disunite the 
Fastal^of «* Heiuy VI." from Oldcastle or the 
huaoarons Sir J<dm, who, however, is said by 
Master Shallow to have been page to Thomas 
Howhny, Duke of Norfolk— a post actually held 
hy Fastolfe. Their cowardice is the only point in 
which Shakspere represents them alike. But 
Fastolfe had distinguished himself by many acts 
of hnvery. Yet he was testy, proud, petulant, 
and always at strife with his neighbours. There are 
hi tiie Fatton ZetUrt many proofs of this. As he 
wsstima unpopular, Shakspere might for this very 
nsBOB have given the same name to Sir John Old- 



castle, who was represented in the old play as a 
companion of the prince, under whom, as Henry 
v., ne suffered so cruel a martyrdom for his 
r^ion. Oldcastle was fat, but by no means the 
sensual, lying, idle, though entertaining braggart 
of the ideal creation. His traditional unpopularity 
was the reason why he became traduced on the 
stage ; for the Reformation was, at the time of 
his martyrdom, scarcely begun, and his brave con- 
fession for the faith that was in him won him no 
sympathy in an age when to witness the torture of 
a fellow creature was to an average Englishman 
as merry a sight as a bull-fight to a Spaniard. 
Although Jack Falstaff was as favourite a creation 
with his author as with the audience at the 
Globe, and with all lovers of the poet's dramas 
since, it seems hazardous to say that 
Shakspere was really an admirer of the 
charact<^ on whom he had expended so 
much of his own genius and wit. Had he been so, 
should we have seen poor Jack finally repulsed by 
the new king and rnade an object of contempt 
and reproach by him who had been the boon 
comrade of his revds ? The necessity was rather 
moral than dramatic, that Falstaff should meet 
this treatment ; and the poet evidently felt that the 
moral law was no jest and could be made no 
subject of jest, and that broad humour and quick 
wit, however mirth-provoklDg, were no substitutes 
for lofty prindple. We have been asked to believe 
that Sbf^pere was a carnal profligate, and 
attempts have been made to show from the plays 
that he must have been swayed by the moods and 
passions of his more carefully drawn characters. 
But he considered men as they were, rather than 
as they ought to be, and in describing them his 
own soul was sphered far aloof from their con- 
ditions. And there are those who would persuade 
us that in social relations his prototype might be 
discovered in Sir John Fastolfe, hard, ezactlDg, and 
litigious. But these are modem notions. His 
contemporaries styled him ''sweet" and 
" gentle," and we may well believe them right in 
these epithets. — "A consideration of a few words 
in 2 * Henry IV.* " was read by Dr. J. N. Langley, 
who thought that the following words were 
invented by the writer of the play : " presurmise " 
(I. L 163); •*juTenal" (I. &. 22); "sortance" 
(IV. i., 11); ''forgetiTc" (IV. iii. 107); "con- 
siderance" (V. iL 98).— An interestiag discussion 
followed the introduction of the note which Prof. 
Hagena commimicated to the New Shakspere 
Society on April 13, 1878, showing that according 
to Shakipere^s intention the ** Lord Bardolph " of 
2 "Henry IV.," I. i., should be Sir John 
Umfrevile."— The next play for consideration is 
"The London Prodigal." The hon. sec. (9, 
Gordon Road, Clifton, Bristol) will be glad to know 
what has been written on this play. 



FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

Engraving. By Le Vicomte Henri Delaborde. 
Translated by B. A. M. Stevenson; with a 
chapter on English Engraving, by W. Walker. 
(Cassell.) A short resume of the l^story of 
engraving has long been needed. The present 
volume goes far to supply the defect. It 
contains, indeed, many statements which are 
by no means accurate ; but a student who took 
this book as guide in forming his first general 
impression of the history of the art would not 
be led far astray. The Coster myth receives 
more countenance than it deserves, and there 
are a few questionable representations of 
fact connected with the early stages of the 
invention ; but nothing published in a brief and 
cheap form approaches the degree of accuracy 
here attained. The author does not seem to 
have made the use he might of Dr. Lippmann's 
articles on Early-Italian woodouttmg (now 
published as a separate volume), nor lias he 
apparently been aware of the existence of any 
book dealing with the woodcuts in early-printed 
books of the Low Countries more recent than 
Benouvier's excdlent essay. But it is for the 
tone of his remarks about Diirer that we quarrel 
with him most. The translator, indeed, has 



substituted tolerably correct renderings of 
certain quotations from Diirer* s autobiography 
in {dace of the entirely imaginary passages 
included in the French edition. In this, as in 
other respects, he has done well. He has made 
the volume very readable in its English form. 
The chapters on French engraving are naturally 
the best, and the judgments expressed in them 
will be generally accepted. Mr. Walker's 
chapter on English engraving is a valuable addi« 
tion to what ought certainly to be a useful book. 
The chronological table and index of artists' 
names are features none the less commendable 
because they ought to form, but seldom do 
form, part of every such history. 

Modem Methods of illustrating Boohs. 
(Elliot Stock.) The methods available for 
book illustration have increased in number so 
rapidly during the last few years that it is now 
impossible for any one not a specialist to retain 
a clear understanding of more than a few of 
them. Photography is their general basis ; but, 
after the negative has been produced, the 
operations and jurocesses which may be intro- 
duced between it and the production of the 
print are practically endless, and each has some 
virtue or pretended virtue of its own. Experi- 
ence of course will alone show which of these 
processes deserves to live, but many people 
will be interested to read an accurate account 
of the methods themselves in so far as it is 
possible to describe them. The present volume, 
therefore, quite rightly forms part of the 
'' Book-Xiover's Library." It seems to us 
clearly written and quite full enough for the 
purpose the writer has set before himself. It is 
intended for readers and not for amateur book- 
illustrators ; that it is readable, therefore, is no 
small praise. The name of Mr. H. Trueman 
Wood appears on the cover, but, curiously 
enough, not on the title-page. 

Dictionnaire des Marques et Monogrammes de 
Oraveurs, By Qeorges Duplessis, and Henri 
Bouchot. (Paris: Bouam.) This latest addition 
to Bouam's handy *' Guides du Collectionneur " 
is distinguished by the neat style and dear 
print for which the publisher is celebrated. 
Despite the authors* disclaimer of any pretension 
to erudition, this valuable little work seems to 
be very complete, and to include a large number 
of the less known as well as all the most 
celebrated engravers. The marks and mono- 
grams are very clearly printed, and are 
catalogued in a manner Ukely to be most useful 
to coUectors. For the monogram A. L. we 
must look, not under L, which stands for 
Legros, but A, which stands for Alphonse. 
This system may, however, be a little confusing, 
as when the monogram of McArdell has to be 
looked for not under M but A, the Mac being 
treated as a Christian name by the editors. The 
first two volumes of the work have now been 
published, bringing the work down to OT. The 
engravers who signed their works with a device 
instead of initials will be included at the end of 
the alphabetical list. 

Pbof. B. a. Bics, of Williams College, 
Massachusetts, has sent us a catalogue!^ of 
etchings and drypoints by Van 's Gravesande, 
which are now l>Bing exhibited at the Museum 
of Fine Arts at Boston. To make the catalogue 
more complete, he has added the titles of all 
his other works, making 240 numbers in all. 
He i» also preparing, in conjunction with the 
artist, a yet fuUer catisdogue. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

MEDIAEVAL CHALICES AT OXFORD. 



Diaitizfid b\ 



Oxford : March 7, 1887. 



Two more may be added to the number of 
mediaeval chalices in Oxford and in England. 
In vol. xliii of the Archaeological Journal^ 1886, 
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just issaed, a list of all known English chalices 
assigns four out of thirty-four to Oxford. The 
number should now be stated as six out of 
thirty-six. The golden chalice, at Corpus, of 
1507, and the Trinity dialice of 1527, were 
long known. About tluree years ago the pair of 
chalioes at Brasenose, of 1498, were discovered, 
or rather dated, by the present writer. Those 
which I have now to record are at St. John's 
College, where they long lay disused, but have 
recenuy been restored to the chapel service. 
They are in fine condition, and ^Ltremely 
curious^-differing indeed from all known ex- 
amples. They are entirely mediaeval in 
character, having conical bowl, hexagonal stem 
divided by a knop, and hexagonal base ; yet 
they are dated one about 1588, and the other 
precisely 1641. They are curiously similar in 
design— indeed the later is obviously more or 
less copied from the earlier vessel — ^yet different 
in size, shape, and in some details. 

The 1588 chalice has no hall-mark, but a very 
dear maker's mark (in tiie socket of the stem 
under the knop^ corresponding to the mark 
on a salt of tnat date belonging to the 
Armourer's Company (see Cripps, p. 349, first 
edition). The hall-mark on the other is very 
plain. Both chalices have a moulded incurved 
base ^ith a pretty chased border ; both have 
a winged cherub-head attached at every angle 
of the base, and resting flat on the ground. 
The details of the heads differ. 

Other points of difference are that the 1588 
vessel has a figure of the Good Shepherd finely 
engraved on one side of the bowl ; whereas the 
1641 example has no engraving. The bowl of 
the former is no less than 5^ inches in diameter 
across the top ; that of the latter, 4^ in. ; while 
the base of tne earlier vessel is smaller than 
that of the later, viz., 6| to 6} inches. More- 
over, the tracery of the knop is open in the 
1588, but dosed and very clumsily suggested 
by mouldings in the 1641 chalice. 

The 1588 chalice is also very remarkable in 
having for paten a cover of the regular Eliza- 
bethan form; whereas the chalice of 1641 has 
two plain patens of mediaeval form. The 
height of the two chalices is about the same — 
rather over 9 inches. 

Charles I. was in Oxford in 1641. But the 
record of his dealings with the colleges is one 
of taking, not giving; and St. John's cannot 
place even a tradition to his credit. 

A. J. Butler, 



INSCRIBED EGYPTIAN OSTRAKA. 

▲lezaadrlA : Feb. «1, 1887. 

Allow me to add to the list of places where 
inscribed ostraka are found in Egypt : Dendera, 
where finely preserved cursive Greek ostraka 
are found in considerable numbers, and Erment, 
where both Greek and Coptic inscriptions occur. 
At Thebes, besides at Kamak, ostraka are 
found at Koumeh and at Medinet-Haboo on 
the western bank of the Nile. 

I take this opportunity of protesting against 
a f utUe and unpatriotic scheme which has been 
set on foot in Cairo. Subscriptions are being 
solidted by the general in command to erect 
the noble head of King Bameses, which was 
given to the British nation by Mohammed Ali, 
on a pedestal at Memphis. When this is done 
its destruction is almost certain. ** Personally 
conducted *' tourists will cut their names on the 
face, and Arab boys will cock-shy at it with 
stones. It is hopeless to expect a government 
which has cut off £10,000 from the grant to 
the British Museum to convey it to England — 
though while our soldiers are on the spot that 
might be effected at a trifling cost ; but surely 
the thinff might be done by private persons, 
whose subscriptions would go to wipe off what 
is nothing else than a national scandaL Does 



anyone suppose that the French or the Germans 
would not long ago have removed such a 
superb monument to Paris or Berlin ? 

Greyille J. Chester. 



QXnCHERAT'S PAPERS ON MEDIAEVAL 
ARCHrrEOTURE. 

Cambridge : ICarob 6, 1887. 
M. Paul Meyer has called my attention to a 
stupid blunder in my artide on M. Quicherat's 
Melanges (T ArchSologie in the AOADEMY of 
February 26. He points out that the 
essays on Willars de Honnecourt and Theo- 
philus*s Schedtda were both originally published 
before tbe editions by Prof. WilHs and Mr. 
Hendrie, and that therefore I was wrong in 
suggesting that the French writer ought to 
have known of the existence of these English 
editions. J. H. Middleton. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARGHAEOLOGT. 

Mr. Onslow Ford is very far advanced with 
his new statue, which cannot fail to be among 
the principal attractions in the department of 
sculpture at the next Boyal Academy. It is 
professedly symbolical, as it is called ** Peace,'* 
and represents a nude girl, of fourteen or there- 
abouts, holding a branch and a dove. But it 
wears its symbolism ** lightly, like a flower," 
and derives its main interest, as exquisite sculp- 
ture is bound to do, from grace and harmony 
of contour — from a fitting union of truth to 
nature, with complete consideration of the re- 
quirements of art. But, with the dder gene- 
ration of English sculptors, the grace was 
obtained often with no effort at searching verity. 
The grace was obtained cheaply. Now, half a 
dozen of our younger men — and Mr. Ford is one 
of the chief among tiiem — are profound students. 
** Peace," then, is wrought with singular and 
admirable learning, as well as with a full sense 
of the beauty of the very youthful model, who, 
standing on an unconsidered cuirass, stretches 
forward with gesture of goodwill. 

Mr. T. C. Farrer showed to his friends last 
Saturday at least three important etchines, 
one of which will be shortly publiBhed by 
Mr. Tooth, and another by a New York 

Eublisher — for Mr. Farrer's treatment of 
mdscape and Old-English architecture is as 
readily enjoyed in America as in London. The 
three Thames subjects which were particularly 
noticed on Saturday are the **Blsham," the 
'*Marlow," and the '* Medmenham." It does 
not add very materially to the beauty, but it 
does add a little to the popular interest of the 
'* Bisham " to know that it is the place at which 
Mr. Gilbert spent last summer. Bisham 
was beautiful oefore he arrived, and will 
still be beautiful and interesting now that he 
has left. "Marlow" has been made very 
familiar in Art by more tluui one work of 
Frederick Walker's. In Mr. Farrer's hands it 
does not lose in picturesqueness, with its low- 
lying land and vivid sky. But the '* Medmen- 
ham,'' we think, is Mr. Farrer's freshest and 
happiest piece of work. Little that he has done 
heretofore has been treated with so great and 
justified a freedom as this reach of river, with 
its sailing and fiuttering swans, its stately 
trees, its andent homdy house, and, above 
them, the changing pageant of the sky. 

AMONa the exhibitions to be opened next 
week are: a collection of drawings and 
sketches from the New Forest by Mr. E. M. 
Wimperis, at Messrs. Dowdeswell*s in New 
Bond Street; English and continental pic- 
tures, induding a new work by Mdlle. Rosa 
Bonheur, entitled " A Picnic Party," at Messrs. 
Tooth's galleries in the Haymarket; and a 



picture by Mr. David Murray, "M. Pioairdy,' 
at the Fine Art Society's. 

Mr. Whitworth Wallis will deliTsr t 
course of three lectures at the South Kensington 
Museum on Saturdays at 5.15 p.m., be^inmn^ 
to-day, upon '* Pompeian Architeotitre and 
Art" The lectures will be illustrated with 

Elans and views shown by the oxy-hydrogei 
ght. 

^ Sir James Linton raises an interestiiig ques- 
tion in a speech which the Magazine of Art 
prints among more than the proper share of 
distinctly ddl papers. Holding forth to tbe 
Camden School of Art — and presenting the 
singular spectacle of a distributor of prizes 
who has really something to say — Sir Jamei 
Linton urges the inadvisability of young Bngtiih 
artists turning towards France, there to reoetfe 
their technical education. It may be f«iilj 
complete ; but it will lead, he opines, to tiieir 
joining the rank and file of every-daj Freo^ 
paintors and losing what individuality they 
miffht otherwise possess. And be tells as— and 
with perfect taith — that when French, artists 
and critics of mark come over to Engiand it is 
not the works of these French-trained patnten 
that they desire to see. What they ask lor is 
the work of English inspiration — ^ work re- 
fiectingour own nationality. They find that, 
they sa^, in Crome and Constable, in Hogarth 
and Gamsborough, and they want to cootiniie 
to find it in the canvasses of to-day. Tliere is 
much matter for thought in Sir James Linton's 
discourse. 



THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 
This week we can but briefly duonicle tbe 
revival of the late Mr. Tom Taylor's *«Glaii- 
carty" at the St. James's Theatre, and the 
performance of a remarkable and never-seen 
play of fiey wood's by the Dramatic Students 
on Tuesday. Of both these events we shall 
feel bound to hold forth at greater length 
almost immediatdy. 



MUSIC. 

SCHUMANNS " QENOVEVAr 
BOBERT SoHlTMANN wrote One opera, entitled 
" Genoveva," which was produced at Leipsig 
on June 25, 1850. Since then it has been heard 
occasionally in G^ermany, but never in England. 
A selection from it, with pianoforte aceompani- 
ment only, was given in London by an amateur 
society in 1864. Last Tuesday evening a consider- 
able portion of the work was performed st the 
second Bach Choir concert, under the directioii 
of Dr. Stanford. The libretto, principal* 
founded on Hebbel's tragedy of " G^oveva," 
was written by tbe poet-painter Bobert 
Reinick, but considerably altarM by Sehumami 
—so much so, indeed, that Beinick is said to 
have renounced all claim to its authorship The 
opera when produced at Leimig gained littie 
more than a eucces d*e$HfM, For tms the book 
was, no doubt, in part responsible ; but the chief 
reason probably lay in the composer, whose 
genius was decidedly lyrical rather than 
dramatic. 

But now we are oonoemed with the music 
rather than the drama. Aitw hearing the fi^rst 
and third acts, with selections from the second 
and fourth, performed in a oonoert-room, we 
are obviously not in a position to judge of them 
from an operatic point of view. But we msy 
notice that here, as in other departments of 
musical literature, Schumann was determined 
to be a David fighting against the Philistines. 
We might, pemajps, desoril)e Schumann u 
occupying a position between Weber snd 
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"Wagner, and not far from the latter. We refer 
z&ot to the character of the musio itself, but to the 
continiiity of the musio during each act ; to the 
l>reaking down of the barrier between recitative 
azid melody ; to the important function assigned 
tlironghout to the orchestra ; and to the use of 
representative themes. Schumann, in this last 
particular, certainly went beyond Weber, and 
zuay possibly have been influenced to some 
es^tent by Wagner's early operas. 

After an overture — one of Schumann's finest 
inaittrations, in which are foreshadowed some of 
tlie events of the drama — the first act opens at 
Siegfried's castle, near Treves. This count — 
"bearing the name of the hero of the ** Bing des 
T^ibelungen," but quite a different personage — 
18 about to join the war between Saracens and 
ChristianB, between Abd-el-Bahman on the one 
hand, and the famous Charles Martel on the 
other. He takes leave of his wife, the virtuous 
Oenoveva, and leaves her under the care of his 
attendant Golo, who, instead of watching over 
her, compasses her ruin. 

In the second act Golo begs her love, but is 
rejected with scorn. He then contrives a 
wicked plot. Genoveva is made to appear 
f aithleas to her husband, and is confined in the 
tower of the castle. In Act 3, Siegfried is in- 
formed of his wife's misconduct; and strength- 
ened in his belief by a visit to a sorceress — no 
other than the foster-mother of Golo — who for 
reasons of her own is aiding him in his wicked 
designs, gives orders to slay Genoveva. In 
Act 4, the unfortunate lady is led out into a 
desert place, but the two men to whom is 
entrusted the carrying out of the cruel order 
hesitate to kill her while she is ^clinging to a 
wayside cross. At that moment Siegfried and 
his retinue, who are out hunting, come suddenly 
upon the scene. The husband recognises his 
wife ; and after a short explanation both return 
to the castle, where in a final chorus the 
praises of the brave hero Siegfried and of 
the sorely- tried Genoveva are sung in jubilant 
strains. 

The performance was, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory. There was a good orchestra, with Mr. 
Burnett as principal; and the Bach Choir, under 
the careful direction of Dr. Stanford, greatly 
distinguished itself. We do not quite under- 
stand on what principle the cuts were made ; 
with such a choir to nand it seemed a pity to 
omit the finale of the second act — one of the finest 
numbers. Miss Friedlander, who took the part 
of Genoveva, sang with energy, and was heard 
at her best in the quiet prayer from the second 
act. Miss Pauline Cramer deserves great praise 
for her singing of the Margaretha music, espe- 
cially for her dramatic rendering of the incan- 
tation scene in the third act— one of the most 
inteiesting portions of the of>era. Mr. Ben 
Davies (Golo) made up in vigour for what 
he lacked in voice. Mr. Price, as Siegfried, 



; fairly good. 
As there is little likelihood of " Genoveva" 
being presented on the stage, Mr. Stan- 
ford deserves the thanks of musicians for 
letting them hear a good part of the opera. 
Considered merely as music, there is much to 
interest; and even were it not so, anything 
from the pen of so distinguished a composer as 
Bchomann would be deserving of a hearing. 
J. 8. Shedlook. 



RECENT CONCERTS. 

MAHAine SoHTTMANK played ior the first time 
this season last Saturday afternoon at the 
Popular Concerts. The hall was crowded, and 
the gifted lady was received, as usual, in a most 
enthusiastic manner. It is not difficult to 
miderstand why her appearance should cause 
great excitement. She is the widow of a com- 
poeor whose works have elowly, but surely, 



found their way into the hearts of all lovers of 
earnest and refined music. But besides, she is a 
pianist who for more than half a century has 
taken rank among the ^^reatest players. 
There must soon arrive a time when Mdme. 
Schumann will retire into private life, and 
enjoy — for many years let us nope — the repose 
which she has sp nobly earned. Each year that 
she comes seems as if it must surely be the last, 
and hence the warmth of the reception given to 
her. Her playing last Saturday was wonderfully 
fine. There was the beauty of tone, faultless 
mechanism, purity of style, and depth of feeling 
about which we have so often spoken. She first 
gave three pieces of Schumaim — Sketch No. 1 
from Op. 58, and the second and third 
Romances from Op. 28. The public showed no 
mercy, and demanded an encore. Mdme. 
Schumann consented, and played No. 4 from 
the Op. 58 mentioned above. She also took 
part, with Herr Joachim and Signer Piatti, in 
Beethoven's great Trio in B flat (Op. 97), and a 
finer rendering of that work has certainly never 
been heard in St. James's Hall. The pro- 
gramme included Schubert's Quartett in D 
minor, and some songs gracefully simg by Miss 
L. Lehmann. 

On the following Monday Miss Fanny Davies 
played Bach's '^Italian Concerto." So far as 
the mechanical part was concerned, Uiere was 
little room for complaint ; but in the first and 
third movements the reading was slightly ex- 
aggerated. The slow movement was correct, 
though somewhat cold. The programme in- 
cluded Beethoven's fine Quintett in C (Op 29), 
which was, of course, safe in the hands of 
Messrs. Joachim, Bies, Hollander, Gibson, and 
Piatti. Mrs. Henschel's singing of Purcell's 
« Nymphs and Shepherds" was not one of her 
happiest efforts. The music requires a quieter 
and more dainty rendering. 

At the Bach Choir concert, last Tuesday, the 
programme included, besides the ** Genoveva " 
music, which has been noticed above, the 
fine double chorus, *'Now shall the Grace,*' 
by J. S. Bach, which was splendidly sung by 
the choir. Herr Joachim played Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto, and his magnificent interpre- 
tation was fully appreciated by the audience. 
No other violinist is able to reveal in so full a 
manner all the majesty and all the tenderness 
of this^reat work. 

Mr. Sensohd gave his fifteenth concert — ^and 
last but one — on Wednesday afternoon. The 
hall was well filled. Either the concerts are 
becoming better known, or the programmes 
have become more attractive : anyhow, in the 
matter of attendance there has been a turn of 
the tide since the Wagner evening. The 
novelty last Wednesday was a Symphony in C, 
No. 3, by our well-known violinist, Mr. Henry 
Holmes. The work contains the usaal four 
movements. The two middle ones, at first hear- 
ing, appeared the most satisfactory. In the 
opening and closing movements the composer 
has much to say, but the various seotions are 
not comfortably welded together. The sym- 
phony was written as far back as 1871, and 
can, therefore, scarcely be taken as a specimen of 
Mr. Holmes at his strongest. The performance 
was an admirable one, and the composer must 
have been gratified with the reception given to 
him at the close. Mr. Schonberger was heard 
in Rubinstein's Pianoforte Concerto in D minor 
— a work that thoroughly suits him. He sur- 
mounted with ease all its formidable difficulties. 
The slow movement was given with peculiar 
charm and delicacy. He afterwards played a 
solo of Liszt's extremely well, but his rendering 
of Chopin's Polonaise in A fiat proved a bad 
imitation of Bubinstein. Mrs. Henschel, 
accompanied by her husband, sang in a delight- 
ful manner songs by Waffner and Saint-Saens. 
Wagner's Traume, a " Study for Orchestra," 
was repeated by general desire. 
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SWIFTER thaa a WifiAVEB'S 

SaUTTLB. 8 vols., 81s. Sd. 

**The author has indulged lavishly in inoideiit. and 
hasplayed with a free hand on all the passions; itisa 
relief to encounter a stoiy told so freshly and bo 
vigorously, and so weU worth the telUng." -Aeademy, 

'* QAboriau has found his English rival,**— Gnarditn, 
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THE WORLD BELOW. 3 vols., 

81s. 6d. 

"A remarlnbly good novel ; the sitoations are 
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THE UNIT of IMPERIAL 

FEDBRATION. By H. MORTIMBR-FRANK- 

LYN. 8vo.l08.6d. 
'* Tne work is really a powerful and valu%ble dissec- 
tion of the best known schemes for Imperial Federation, 
but contains also an excellent development of a more 
maderate and practicable plan. The sixth chapter is 
alone sufficient to sell the volume," ^Athenamm. 

NEW POBliS BY REV. H. D. RAWNSLBY. 

SONNETS ROUND the COAST. 

Piinted on hand^made paper* doth extra, gUt 

top, 6s. 
Comprising 8S8 Sonnets of the Isle of Wight, South 
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Just published, orown 8vo, cloth, es. 

A WINTER'S CRUISE in the 
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ABROAD. . 

Civil Service. 

This Work gives a Complete Aooonnt of the CON- 
8TI rUTION of the CivU Service ; of aU its APPOINT- 
MBNTS for Mea and Women, Boys and GUrls: the 
Quallflcations required, and the attaching SAL ARIB*4. 
It includes all the original Official Djouments, with 
Notes and Explanations. 

**An excellent handbook, both simple and oompre- 
hensive."~I>ai<y Oknmicle, 

MINOR PETS; their General 

Management (Oninea-Pigs, Rabbits, Fancy Mice, 
HaNS, Squirrels, fta). By RALPH O. EDWARDS. 
With a Jhapter on the Dobmottbb, by W. T. 
Gbbbnb, M. a., M.D., F.Z.S. Crown 8vo, with Nine 
Full-page Plates and several Woodcuts, Ss. 6d. 
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A MItlTAKV SOTEU 

aARRISON GOSSIP. 

By JOHN 8TRAKGR WINTER, Author of ••BooUe*« B^bj," "lu 
gaarten," " Armj Sodoty," *c 2 toU. 

The GIBL HE DID NOT MABRT. 

Br IZA DUFFUS HARDT, Aathor of "Lore, Honour, and Oboy." 
" Not EMUy JmIoos,* " Hearfs or DUmondt," Ac. 3 rola. 

THE BOND of WEDLOCK By 

Mf». CAMPBELL PRAEU. Author of - Policy and PaMloo," "Nadlno.' 

•* AfflaltlM." &c. 2 ToJ«. ^ „ ^ 

*' Oo« of the boat norols that hat com* out latal* is * Tiit Bond of Wtd- 

lock.'....Th«ehariotera ar« ihsrply deflned, the plot Is lotcrestlnff, and 

iho dUlofue Is natural It Is, 1 think, the best that has proceeded from 

the pen of Mrs. Praed."— r« utK 

- •• Mis. Campbell Praed Is a writer of marked talent, whose eff .rts in 
flcfl-in hare dnerTedly won a hlgli place In the pnb'lo esteem."— .Icademi^. 

- ' It Is alwaf s a pleasure Xn read the works of this farourtte writer 

>Iri. Campb«ll Praed has done clerorly what stie hss done..... A story Uiat 
will, no doubt, find many admirers."— Courl Journal. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

DAUGHTERS of BELORAVIA 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASBR, Author of " A Professional Beauty,'* 

" The Last Drawinf Room," &c. S vols. 
*' As a writer of smusinf fashionable noTels It would bs difflctUt to flid a 

rival of Mrs. Akxnndrr Fraser Lady Beraajrei- and her manv t4lr 

U4ughters are pleasant to read about .... If rs. Frssor's sdralrers will doubt- 
less be CDthmiastie about her new production."- Ci/Mrl Journal. 

A BPORTINQ NOVEL. 

THE OUTSIDER. By Hawley 

SMART, Author of *'BreeBle Langton," "Bad to Brat." "Cleverly 
Won," Ike. t vols. 

"Mr. Smart's cbeeiy stories are never unweloome.*— ^(Atfnarum. 

** * The Ouisider* Is bright and readable Mr. Sparrow Is a rtry fresh 

AA I admlr4ble creation.**— 4 codemy. 
' -' Sinoe the deaths of Sortees and tfVhyte Mdvllle, Oiptaln Hawley Smart 
ha« worthily he d his plaoe at the head of those writers who devote them- 
selves to sportiitfStt()iects.....Uls readers know pr.-cisely wh«t to expect 

when they take up one of his books, and they are never disappointed 

The Kallsnt author manaset to cive a certain Individuality to each of his 
characurs— a task requhinr no little Ingenuity. In hia latest book Hswiey 
H uart gives tis deacripcione of oovert-ehootlng, smoklM^room gsthetlogs, 
etelUagran*, and a elooo flulth all In his meet spirited and ■.oat graphic 

style. The cbarscter .of Sparrow Is skllftilly and truthfully drawn 

Altogether. 'The Ontsklar' It a thoroughly pleasant and •xhUarAiiog 
s.ory.**— iSafttrday Xeview. 



SWEET MAGDALEN. 



By Marie 

' "Beauty's Queen," 



OOMNOR, Author of ** A M< rganatis Msrriage,' 
** Two Black Praris," *e. 3 vols. 

" It prettily written The charactv of Madge is cleverly drawn, tad 

her chirms are undenltbie.**— Courl Journal. 

THE THREE CURATES. By Mrs. 

O. BIOQ WITHER, Author of " Broken Sunshine,* ko, 3 vols. 
.THE SECOND IDITION OF 

SARAe By the Hon. Mrs. H* W. 

CHETWYND, Author Af ''a March Violet," " Lady Honoria's Nieces,'' 
" bcea and Batt<rlle- / *e. 

**U is a thoroughly n ereettog and well-told story Sara hettelf Is 

IB idd very real."— tf/wctuior. 

** Dm heroine la wall drawn and raakee rither an aniuing figure. As 
the story grows to lie mora otncerned with her its interest Increns s. There 
art tome good bit* of oharaeter in the minor paople."— ^ thenaeum. 

Im m t d im t tlp. 

DRIVEN to BAT. By Florence 

te^ MABRTAT, Author of *' My Ebter the Aotrttt," *'Fadi« the Foot- 
■lie Hgbis," fte. *vols. 

At all Librariu and Booksellers*, 

A MILLIONAIRE'S DAUGHTERS. 

kMBy JOHN A. 8TKUART. 1 vol., 6*. 

1 1" 1 here Is a refrrshlng touch of orlgloalitr absut *A Mitlionalre's 
IM ighters,* and tlie account of Peter MeOiashan s meeting with the oevll i» 
a« lau«luble a thing In its way as anythhn^ wo have read for a long time. 
•«. .Tiie volume rrveeis considerable power, and clotee with a strong touch 
VI uandy."- Jcadcmg. 

** This Is one of the most sprl^tly aid readable of rceent novela, and la 
fresh and iutfrrcsting."— Comfrrtais. 

" A story of eonttderable literary pow«r and promlte Will be read 

with deep IntcnNt.** . . A vigorous and ihuruugbly rvadebU taie.** 

Dundee Adv<ni$er. 

RANDOM GLIMPSES of SOCIET 7. 
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CLEVEBLT WON: a Bomance ol 

l»2 the "OraodNaUonal." Dy U A WLBT SMART, Author of "Lightly 
IM Loet," tic. In paper evmr, la.; cloth. Is. 60. 

The GIRL in the BROWN HABIT; 

a Sporting Novel. Ky Mrs. EDWARD KFJINARD. 1 vol., St. 6d. 
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DEVIL'S FORD. By Bret Harte. 

Author of *' The Lack of Roaring Camp," ** Flip," " ManOa/' ke. In 
piiper cover. Is.; cloth, Is. Od. 
"It kflfords eepltal readlM. and has pi taaget «i Una «s any other of Bret 
Uarte't OallTornlan stories.' —^catfemy. 

ARMT SOCIETY; or, Life in a 

Garrison Town. By JOHN STRANQR WINTER, Author of *' Mignott's 
Secret," &c. Seventh Edition. Cloth gilt, 6s. ; Picture boardt, U. 

IN POSSESSION. ByCeoiUaSelby 

LOWNDS8. In paper cover, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. [lmm€<Hat, l». 
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M. DR LAVELEYE'S NEW WORK. 

THE B/ILKAN PENINSULA, With Letter from 

Mr. Gladstonb, and New Chapter bearing on the most Recent Events. Revised hj the 'Author. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, I6s. 
" A Incid and impartial view of the situation in the East as it now sttnds.*''^^. Jame^t GazdU, 
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TWO BOYAL LIVES; Gleanings at Berlin from the 

- - - -" By DOROTHEA ROBERTS. Ei^t F 



Lives of the Crown Prince and Princess of Qermany. 

and Six illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 7s. 6d. 

*' This deeply interesting work Much praise is due to the author of this work for the inteUigeooe with 

which she has collected in a limited space all the principal facts of these * Two Royal Lives.* In aooompUafalng 
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A.BGADT : for Better, for Worse. By Augustus Jessopp, 
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WOODLAND TALES. By Julias 

STINDE. Translated by ELLIS'' WRIOHT. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 
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^'apers _, _. . 

HORSLEY, M. A. Ozon . late (and last) Chiqdain of 
H. M. Prison ClerkenwelL Crown 8to, doth, 9b. 6d. 

** Will be read with interest by all who with to hare 
an inside view of the prls(m nter—Pall JUll OasetUe, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON.. 

Summary of the THIBT7-EI0HTH ANNUAL BEPOBT for the year ending 

Sist December, 1886. 

IN the Ordiaary Branch the number of Polides issued daring the year was 25,567, aaanring the 
sum of iB2,7i5,429, and produdng a New Annual Premium Income of in.25,604. TIm 
Premiums of the year were iS896, 840, being an incroase of £93,665 over the year 1885. The 
claims of the year amounted to £185,861. 

The rate of Expenditure of the Branch was little more than Ten per cent on the Premium looome. 
The number of Policies in force was 86,089. 

An alteration has been made in the RegulationB of the Company, empowering the Directon, in 
future, to pay an Interim bonus upon all Participating Policies on their becoming Claims, in respect 
of any Premiums paid subsequent to the last distribution of profits. 

The Premiums r€celv€d during the year in the Industrial Branch were £2,911,295, being an 
increase of £116,7 73. The Claims of the year amounted to £1,128.428. The number of deaths was 
186,861. The rate of expenditure of the Branch shows a slight reduction. The number of Policies 
iu force, including 58,099 Free Policies, was 7,111,828. 

A supplement to tills Report will also be submitted, showing how the asceti of the Company are 
invefcted. 

The tables of the Industrial Branch have been again revised, and additional advantages aie aeonrad 
to the Assured, which the Directors believe will yet further enhance the popolaiity of the Company. 

Summary of the aUINaTTENNIAL BEPORT. 

For thb period ending 318t December, 1886. 

In the Ordinary Branch the Annual Piemlum Income has increased from 6142,732 to 
£407,860. The Assurance Fund has grown from £744,588 to £1,764,600. 

In the Industrial Branch the Annual Premium Income has increased from £2,051,024 to 
£8,065,551. The Assurance Fund has grown from £1,721,498 to £4,987,008. 

The Total Assets of the Company have grown from £2,580,002 to £6,811,954, befaig an 
increase of £4,281,952 in the five years under inspection. The rate of expenditore daring the 
Qoinquennium in the Ordinary Branch has remained nearly stationary at little more than ten per cent 
A reduction of seven and a half per cent, has been effected in the expenses of the Indnatiial Branch. 

It will be seen from Mr. Dewey's Report that the average duration of all the Policies hi the 
Industrial Branch is now no less than five and a half years, a satisfactory indication of the suooett 
which is attending the efforts of the Directors to increase tho duration of the assurances. 

The Directors would call special attention to the Report of Mr. A. H. Bailey, whom they have 
again consulted upon the valuation, and who has expressed his approval ot the methods adopted by 
Messrs. De^ney and Hughes. ^g^g ^ DEWEY. \ ^ 

WILLIAM HUOHBS, / ^«'<V«^- 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary, 

The full r$porti #/ Jtetars, A, H, Bailey^ T, G, Dewey ^ an I W, Euyhet cm be obtained on appUMiUn t4 
the Chief Office^ or to any of the Agmts of the Company, 
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ANNUAL 



QTCLOP^DIA. 



CTAZELL'S ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA 

•*"*" for 1887 is Now Road/, prfoo S». «d., 

pp. MS, oontAlnins uearlj t.OOO Articles 
on BreiT Topic of Current PoliUeal 
Socbl, and Geotral Inttrwt. Edliod bj 
E. D. PRICK, F.0 8. Tbo Edition for 
1887 la almott ootlrely ro-writt«o, and 
broogtat op to dat«. 
Lon<ion t HaxkIL, WATCov ft VuiKr (Uailtod), &S, Loaff Acre, W.C. ; 

UODDKK ft 8T00OHTOK. S7, PetwiwotM tow, B£.; ud all BookaaUan' 
F^ rroapectof on applicAlioa. 



ART UNION of LONDON.— SUBSCRIP- 
TION ONE GUINEA. Evory PabxriWr raadraa a Saa Hai 
KNOKAVING, hy A. WlLLMORB--*8rEEArLEY-ON.THAllES^BrKM« 
I.NO ".-Trum tb« orlffiiial hf B. W. LEADER, A.R JL., bcaidaa a oWm* «f 
ont of tbo Dnmeroiu valual>to prlaja. Taa Itot wltl eloaa UAWTU M. Tta 
worli la now read/. 
Ko. lit, ttiraod. Fab., 1887. ZOOCI TaoooBTOir, Ba«. Sec. 

Now R«a(1j, Crown Bro, Clotb OIU, Prica la. 6d. 

THE FIRST EMPRESS of the EiST. 
A STOBT IN DRAMATIC FORM. 
Br OAMSRON MaoDOWALL. aM.'a Indian Axmr. 
Author of "Lidy Margartt'a8orrowa,"or '*Vlal}olof«aa,*'andalh«r roam. 

" Th« Uncoac* la full of rigour, Mine noble eentlaienta are alao npfaaeed 
with arret olenrneea, and the eathor glrea manj teatlnaoalea ta hie laleat 
aa well aa bla learning.**— /^n^kind. 

*' From the first pega to tha laat than la no oaatatlua of lalaraal.'*- 
JJUrwM World. 

**Ka|4eta wUh fine feellnf, noUa tbo^hta, and dainty lOMgaffj.' 

W. B. Bkbb ft Co., as, Hanriatta Hi eat, Ooraal Oaidaa. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Pilgrimage to Pama$$u$^ with the Two 
Parte of the Eetwm from Pamaeeue. 
Thiee Comedies performed in St John's 
College, Cambridge, a.d. KDXorn — mdoi. 
Edited from ICSS. by the Bey. W. D. 
Macny. (Oxford, at tihe Clarendon Press.) 

SiuDDns of the Elizabethan period may well 
rejoioe in the reoent addition to their libraries 
of two snoh books as Mr. Hubert HaU's 
Soeietg in the Elitabethan Age and the 
Tolnme now before ns. Mr. Hall's highly 
interesting and most useful work reproduces 
'< original matter," and gives us information 
that is "oertainljr new." Mr. Macray's 
work is itself a piece, or a set of pieces, of 
<< original matter." It consists of tluee 
plays, two now printed for the first time, 
that bring yividly before us a certain phase of 
Elizabethan life, and might perhaps provide 
Mr. Hall with some illustrations, if to his 
excellent gallery of the landlord, the burgess, 
the comtier, and the other persons he por- 
trays, he should presently be inclined to add 
the literary man. 

It is^ steange, indeed, that the two plays 
now printed for the first time should not have 
been discovered before. They are referred to in 
a somewhat obscure passage in the Prologue to 
what we must now call the second part of 
''The Return from Parnassus" : 

"'The PUgrimage to Pemassus, and the 
Sfitnme from Pemassus,' says Momus, ' haue 
stood the honest Stagekeepers in many a 
crownes expenoe for linokes and vizards ; pur- 
^lased many a Sophister a knock with a dlubbe ; 
hindred the buttleni box, and emptied the 
JoUedge barrells ; and now vnlesse you know 
ue sabjeot well, yon may retome home as 
wise as you came ; for this last is the last part 
of the Betome from Pemassus, that is, the 
iMt tiine that the authors wit wil tume vpon 
^ toe in this vaine, and at this time the scene 
|< not at Pemassus, that is, lookes not good 
^Tention m the face." 

^^h words seem to mean that the pre- 
J^^ plays had been extremely populiuv— 
had often been acted by link-light, had led to 
hiawls, perhaps, by some at that time un- 
^^stakeaMe personalities, greatly diminished 
thensoal Christmas gambling, and led to the 
wiorption of much college ale by those whom 
the performance with its excitement and shout- 
ing had made unquenchably thirsty. But we 
^7 presume the third play was vet more 
popnlar; perhaps because in its satire it ap- 
P^ to a yet larger circle, and dealt with 
»>nbjeet about which there was just then 
mneh faritation. Its alternative name is 
the Scourge of Simony " ; and among other 
jMags it gives a very full and vigorous pic- 
we of the disreputable traffic in "livings" 
-^ "steeple-fairs"— that then prevailed. 



Are they quite extinct in these <' enlight- 
ened" days?) However this may be, the 
third play was twice printed in 1606, and, 
though forgotten for a time, has long been 
well known and appreciated by Shaksperian 
scholars ; the famous scene m Act lY., 
where Philomusus and Studioso in their de- 
sperate destitution think of betaking them- 
selves to the stage, and apply to those dis- 
tinguished professionals, Burbage and Kempe, 
and Burbage and Kempe boast of " our fellow 
Shakespeare" and his prowess, having been 
quoted again and again. The earlier plays, 
known only by the mention of them given 
above, were supposed to have perished till 
the other day, when Mr. Macrae unearthed 
them, in no far-away scarcely accessible 
retirement, but in the Bodleian library itself. 
Perhaps for books and MSB. as for men the 
truest solitude is to be found in crowds. To 
lie in an attic in the Hebrides or at the 
bottom of a box in Kamchatka — ^neither of 
these positions is lonely; but to be well 
housed in a public library, ''this — ^this is 
solitude ! " Who can say what may not yet 
be found, and found within an arm's length 
of everybody? 

The dates of all these plays can happily be 
fixed with something like certainty. Prof. 
Arber has sufficiently shown that the third 
was acted in December 1601, and it is un- 
necessary to confirm his arguments. As to 
the date of the "Pilgrimage," Mr. Macrae's 
adopted date of 1597 is hardly consistent with 
his own notes ; for they rightly mention that 
Kiusayder's Satyree and also Bastard's Epi- 
gramey both which works are named in the 
text, were not published till 1598. The 
phrase '' some four years" in Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps's MS. copy, denoting the period 
during which the author has been busy with 
his two **Individui Yagi" (which seems to 
mean ''Wandering In^viduals "), certainly 
cannot be pressed to overrule such evidence, 
or the fact, quoted by a correspondent in a 
contemporary, that there is a clear allusion 
to Marlow's Sero and Leander, which also 
was not published in 1598. In the second 
play Weaver's Epigrame are referred to ; and 
these, as Mr. Macrae points out, were not 
published till 1599. If we put these things 
and others together — Ghillio's record of lus 
exploits " now verie latelie in Irelande " is 
worth noting — ^it would seem fttirly certain 
that the " Pilgrimage " came out at Christmas 
1598-9 ; the " Eetum," part i., at Christmas 
1599-1600; and part ii. at Christmas 1601-2. 
The subject is " the discontent " of scholars 
— ^the misery of those who, having no private 
pecuniary means, would fain devote them- 
selves to poetry and culture. In the "Pil- 
grimage" the two heroes, Philomusus and 
Studioso, set out for Parnassus with high 
hopes and buoyant spirits. They succeed, 
these Endymions, in resisting the allure- 
ments of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, variously represented by Madido a 
sot| Stupido a Puritan^ Amoretto a votary 
of Yenus, and a perhaps yet more dan- 
gerous person, one Ingenioso, a demoralised 
poet, who is now turning his back on the 
country he once sought, having found to his 
cost that it is a country stricken with poverty. 
But the pilgrims press on, and arrive at last 
at the haven where they would be, still san- 
guine and confident. The " Eetum " presents I 



them to us disappointed and crossed. In- 
genioso's account has proved too true. In a 
stichomythio dialogue they give voice to their 
bitterness, and determine to beat a retreat : 

'< PhU, Th' arts are unkind that do their sons 
neglect. 

Stud. XJnkinder friends that scholars do 
reject 

PhiL Dissembling arts looked smoothly on 
our youth. 

Stud, But load our age with discontent and 
ruth. 

PhU, Friends foolishly us to this woe do 
train. 

Stud, Fickle Apollo promised future gain. 

PhiL We want the prating coin, the speak- 
ing gold. 

Stud, Yea, friends are gained by that yellow 
mould. 

Phil. Adieu, Parnassus ! I must pack away. 

Stud, Fountains, farewell, where beauteous 
nymphs do play. 

PhU, In Kelioon no more I'll dip my quilL 

Stud. 1*11 sing no more upon Parnassus' hilL 

PhU. Let's talk no more, since no relief we 
find. 

Stud. In vain to score our losses on the 
wind." 

And so the unhappy youths drift out in the 
world to live as they may. PhUomusus gets 
a situation as a vUlage sexton, Studioso as a 
private tutor. Both endure much ignominy|. 
and are at last abruptly dismissed. Then m 
utter despair they resolve to go to Rome or 
Rheims, to turn Papists in the hope of being 
cherished and made much of by the church 
to which they should by this movement be 
"reconciled." And so ends the first part 
of the " Return." The same theme is repeated 
in the second. 

Of special interest among the pereonae are 
certainly Ingenioso and GulUo : Gullio for his 
adoration of " sweet Mr. Shakespeare," whose 
poetry he pays the compliment of constantly 
quoting or appropriating, and whose picture 
he vows to have in his study at court; 
Ingenioso as a "study" of "the literary 
man " — ^the professional author of the Eliza- 
bethan days. 

Ingenioso has a wretched time of it It 
was the age of patronage, whose death- 
warrant was not to be signed and sealed for 
some century and a half, as signed and sealed 
it was by Dr. Johnson in that scathing letter 
of his to my Lord Chesterfield; and tUs 
distressed man of letters cultivates a patron, 
who at last presents him with two groats — " a 
fidler's wages" as the recipient afterwards 
describes his " tip " — with a reminder that 
Homer had scarce so much bestowed upon 
him in all his lifetime ; " indeed, our countin- 
ance u enough for a schoUer, and the 
sunshine of our favoure yealdes good 
heate of itselfe." And so he will " live bv 
the printing house " ; and a miserable liveli- 
hood it is he secures in this way, to judge from 
his subsequent condition. Mr. Waiter Besant 
has just been showing, in his able and 
eloquent address to the Society of Authors, 
how far from satisfactory are mostly tiie 
pecuniary relations of author and publisher 
at the present time. How would he describe 
such rdations as they were in the Elizabethan 
age ? The publishers — ^the " booksellers," as 
they were t^en called-*had it aU their own 
way then ; and certainly it was not a ffood 
way for the authors, though one would be 
sorry to believe that among those publishers 
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t)i|9fe f^ ^ot some men of probity and 
l^onomr, iforthj predeoesaon of the best 
sMciivimaof ''the trade" in our own time. 
There is ^aid to be a good deal of human 
nature in man, and I suppose in publishers as 
well as in other men ; and it is not, as a rule, 
a good, airangement tiiat one man should lie 
at the mercy of another. But that ifras 
pvett^ muoh the position of the filizabeihsai 
** autnor by profession," as of many an author 
skice. Goldsmith's epitaph on Mr. Edward 
Fiprden might well have been graven on many 
a tombstone, with a change of name : 

" Here Ito poos Hed Pozden, from misery freed, 
Who long waA i^ bopkaeUer'e hack ; 
He led such a damnable life in thia world, 
I Opi^H mik he'U wish tQ oome back." 

Such a condition of things is represented by 
th^ c^ei; of Ingenioso, He starves by the 
Ihboksellers rather than lives by them. No 
doujl^ti ^e ifk Iwself thriftl^ea, but his position 
wail not Uk^ to. enconxage h^ibits. of thrift, 
iksd OBxAtioUcy ha waa na mere fiction. There 
were only too many writers who might hav^ 
sat for that portrait. What I wish now to 
suggest is that the particular writer who was 
spenaMy before the eye and in the mind of 
the probably Johnian author of the Parnassus 
plays was that famous Johnian wit, Thomas 
liash. I do not think anyone will doubt thia 
connexion who has studied KasVs ''Fierce 
Penniless's Supplication to the Devil." 

" * W^t, I travel to Pa^rnassus ? * shrieks out 
Ingenioso when Ifhe pilgrims ask him for his 
company. *Why, I have burnt my books, 
split my pen, rent my papers, and curse the 
cozening hearts that brought me up to no 
better fortune. I, after many years' s<»idy, 
having almost brought my brain into a con- 
sumption, looking swl when I shoidd meet with 
soi^^ good S^ecen^that liberally wouldrewa^d 
my dea^r^ia* 1 fed 9P long upon hope till I had 
a^oat^ sifted* •. • • Go, to Parnassus I Alas, 
Apollo is bankrupt ; there is nothing but silver 
words i^d golden phrases for a man ; his 
foIloT^ers want the gold, while tapsters, ostlers, 
carters and cobblers have a foamung pauch 
[pouch], a belching bag that serves foi; a chair of 
estate ioxreginaptKwrm. . . . Why, would it not 
ecieve a man ox a good spirit to see Hobaon 
n^d i]^o)Qe mpney in tibe taUs of 12 jadea than 
a^ scholar in 200 books P I^itd home again, 
iU|l^fi^ ];bu ijiean to be vacui viatores, and to 
ctu'se your witlqas heads in your old age for 
takiDg themselves to no better trades in their 
youth.^" 

Cqiqimre t;|his passage with the opening pages 
of " rierce PeUnilesa his Supplication ": 

<< i sate up late, and nose, eady, contended ^th 
tb&co)dia afid <}onv^rsed n^ scarQitie; for aft 
my la^Q^jrs turned to loss, ipy vujgi^ mufie was 
d^imjBed and neglected* n^ y pa^ npt redded 
or iu^g^l^fty BQ^arded, and % my self in pnme of 
my bept wit mid opeii to ppyerty . Wnereupon, 
in a maloonfeni humour, i accused my fortune, 
railed on my patrons, bit my pen, rent my 
papers, and raged in all poiata like a mad man. 
.'. . Thereby I grew to consider how many base 
mem that waii^ those parts which t had 
eiapyedt coftteiit at will, and 1^ wealth at 
conimaAdr \ called to mind a cgbbler that 
was. wort^ five hundred pound, an hostler that 
had built a, eoodly inn and might dispend forty 

Ods yearlv by his land, a car-mui in a 
er polch &at^ad whipt a thousand pound 
out ol his horse and taiL . . . Thanka be to 
<Ik>d^ Lam. vacum viattm, and case, i^ot thoi^gh 
I meet the Oommiaaionera of Kewmarket-healih 
a^ hjgh DQf dpight, for any crosses, ima^^s^ or 



potnres that I carry abont ma more than 
needs." 

And further parallelisms might be brought 
forward ; but, perh^>s it will be enou^ to 
point out that Ingenioso is an admiring 
student a^d would-be follower of Juvenal, 
and that at the end of the third play he 
informs A,cademico that writs are out^ for him 
to apprehend him for his plays, and that he 
was bound for the Isle of Dogs, where there 
seems an evident allusion to Nash's play 
called the " Isle of Dogs," which gave such 
ofEence in 1597 that Henslow'a company 
which apted it waa silenced for a time, and 
the aiathoE put into prison* I do not mean 
that Ingenioso and Nash ^re to be id^entified, 
for Ingenioso himself, in the third play, 
speaka at him ^ past and gone. '' Ay," he 
says, after naming Thomas Nash to Judioio, 
" here is a fellow^ Judicio, that carried the 
deadly stockade i^ his pen, whose muse was 
armed with a gag-tooth, and his pen possest 
^tii Hercules' furies"; and the other 
replies : 

" Let all his faults sleep with his mournful chest, 
And there for ever with his ashes rest. 
His stjle waa wittv, though it had some gall ; 
Some things he might have mended, so may all. 
Yet this I say that for a mother wit 
Few men have ever seen the like of it." 

But dearly Nash iUpstratea Ingenioso. 

These playa esdubit much wit and humour ; 
and, quite apart from tiieir historical interest, 
are well worth a perusal. The hall at 9t* 
John's must have rung with justifiable 
laui^ter when Goodman Percival £^peared to 
arrange for the comfortable burying o{ his 
father, and that without any delay. 

"Hark you. Sexton," says the "hard heir," 
who is au'eady striding about his lands, ** I pray 
you bury him quickly ; for he was a good man, 
and I know he is in a better place that's fitter 
for him than this scurvey world, and I would 
not have hiip, alive again to his hindrance. It 
will, be better for him and me too, for there's a 
great change with me within this two hours ; 
for ^e ignorant people that before called me 
Will now call me WiHiam, and you of the finer 
sort call me Goodman Percival." 

And th^e are ma^y oU^er passages and 
speeches, full ojt exceUenl^ fun. Hjere and 
th^re ^re toiK^hes of ti^e poetical feeHng a^d 
grace, aa.intlje Act lit. of the " pilgrimage," 
when the young enthusiasts delight i^ theii; 
jou^iiey thr<)u^ the fielda pf learning and 
cultfun^ Cei^nly these plays pQ89esa real 
liteii^ mjerit, wh;ch makea it ^ the mwB 
iqiportiuit that} the name q£ the aathor sbpuld 
be ^Bscpveffed, 

Who ir#A this, ifell-iflfermed. aijd ^ri^htly 
wi(v who on no less tiian three occasions 
supplied Wr John's QoUoge, Cainbridge, with 
suQh ad^al^te fooU^g? This has ajlwaya 
been at n^ystery ; but jjresh effort ought qq^ 
to be inade to splve it. The ^econa of the 
new plays seema tq s^y that " oi^ poet " had 
suffered from the popularity of hia drama, or 
perhaps of hia acting : 

" Surely it made our poet a staid man, 
Kept his proud neck fsom baser lambsUn's. ^ear 
[/.#., fiom asftuming thp hood ot a l^achislpr 
of Alts.] 
9ad like to have made him Senior Sophister 
[/.tf., to have prevented his ackancmg beyond 
t%e status of a thiid y^aits man.] 
He was fain to takahis course tp Gfiitmfm7» 
Bre he, could gelt a si^y poor d^jjpeQ. 



[Mj friend, Br. Schoell, informs me that 
'B^arente Soholazem' were nteknaniad 
< Easebettler ' and * Easejager.*] 
He never since durst name a piece of cheese, 
Though Oheshire seems to priTilege his name. 
His look was never sanguine since that daj, 
Ke*er since he laughed to sae a mimic play." 

John Day has been suggested; but, unless 
the last line but one can be forced into a 
pun on hia name, it is fatal to his pretensions. 
Moreover, he was of Cains, though this 
perhaps might be got over ; and waa he con- 
nected with Cheshire? Yeiy little seeoas 
made out about the details of his Hf e. It is, 
perhaps, worth noticing that, though for a 
time at Cambridge, he does not appear to hare 
graduated thaie. Hia claims bu^ dfeeerve 
further considention« I wiU jnst mptnt i off , » 
nothing ought to be neii^ted th^t may be of 
the slightest uae, thajb Naah seems to have had 
a friend called Beeston, a name an f B c ^e ntly 
redolent of Chesluisa ; and> I think;, wba| I 
have said and quoted ^bove justifies the sup- 
position that the writer of t^e PanuHSW plays 
waa a, friend of Na3h^ Qan a^^hing be found 
out about '^Maiiter, Apiskpis" to whom 
Kasb's confutation of Gabriel Harvey's Jbir 
L^tten is inscribed ? Is l^e the same as the 
player Christopher ^eeston, first mentioned 
by Hendow t.a. 1602? The notipn of his 
having anything to do with theae playa may 
prove the worthlesseat of iforthlesa conjec- 
ture ; but it may jnqt be mentioned^ if only 
to be finally refuted and thrown aside. 

There a;re many other points of intei^ and 
of importance in these plays ; but thi^ articla 
is already too long. I will only i>ow heartily 
thank llr. Uacrae for haying placed within 
our reach a volume of such real value- ^ He 
does, indeed, deserve well of the republic of 
letters. JpHir W. Halbs. 



Industrial Ireland: a Practical and Non- 
politio^ view of ** Ireland for the Irish." 
By Robert Dennis. (John Murray.) 

'< Inn^Ain) was clearly meant to be England's 
C9^1e farm.*' "Clear out the cedundant 
popuUtion ap4 (pow mor^beef ai^ njutton.** 
theae" V'V^ so lon^ been, tiie rm^^m i^o^ 
merely of hard, buammi iRen, bu^ of phil- 
anthrc^ista, that Itz, DeoWs booli tinat 
come to the average "Knglishman as littlia 
short of a revektion. Thst Iveland should 
have made excellent fitnt-glass ; that Ihiblui 
silversmiths' work and cutlery should have 
b^en hri Ugn^ ; thati long be^re JJelleek was 
(k^amed of, ^rtiatip popery iras sp success- 
fully produced as to call ^i; a §tmf WM^ 
h<m Wedgwood; that pa^-9mkin| was 
largely earned on opt the bomers of Wicklpw 
8^ el^ifl^ere.; that the tf^oning; bii/sineaa and 
tiie boQ^ and shoe trade wcfe really important 
— thf^se a9,d snch like fac<» will be news to 
thonaanda ^hp have be^ dosed nd naugeam 
mrith Iri^ politics. 

iiV'hat ruined tiiese once promising indus- 
tries ? Wcui it strij^^ ; or the Union ; or that 
ineradicable fault and, corruption of tiie Iriah 
nature, l^t thrif tiess^ess with which (to the 
contemptuous a8toni9hment of evexTbodv save 
the Bngliah, who he^ve groiini usea to it) one 
89ia)l section of Iri^^en is never tired of 
gigging, a^^ ^ resi of 1^n«ition ? 

ill thi^ reaspps^ bf^ye ^Id. 9trike« 9up- 
eeed where trade T^4oni.are wid^yqrganis^j* 
If^ Irel^l^d t^^y were foredoomed to fl^lnre. 
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The TTnion did izretrieyable hana in this as 
in other respects. Unlike Scotland, Iieland 
i^as not in a position to be united to England 
on reallj equal, terms. For her union meant 
degradation ; OYon lor Scotland it meant the 
thorough unpopularity of the Scotch during 
at least hall a oentory. But eTeiythisg which 
»ahled Scotlaad to hold her own during that 
Tery trying time was wanting in Ireland. 
Scotland had a proud native nobility, of 
whom even the most loyal (the Argylls, for 
instance) were Scotchmen first and loyal sub- 
jects after. The mass of the Irish npbUity — 
either venal lawyers, or descendants of jobbing 
iHshops, or else aliens likeL(»de Lansdowne and 
Bevon^re, had not one feeling in common 
with &e people from whom they drew their 
Tents. At the Union those who had posed aa 
patriots threw off even the flimsy pretence of 
caring for Ireland ; and therefore (and this is 
the idl-impprtant point in reference to oar 
8abje(4) the Union made Irish wares im- 
kshionable. The un-Ixish noUeu$ had 
satorally a large loUowing. No one who 
oonM afford it, or who wished to be thought 
able to afford it, would knowingly wear or 
use any home product. Every shoneen and 
lus lenale belongings pretended to be as eon- 
rineed that nothhag worUi looking at oould be 
made by those whom, in a high brogue, they 
stigmatised as '<the Irish,'' as the Phariseesi 
w^iethat no good thing could come out of 
Nazareth. Tluat is how the Union worked 
▼oe both to old manufactures such as woollens, 
ud to those which had sprung up under the 
Hfe-gxring impulse of Grattan's Parliaments 

Is the third, too, a cauM vera ? We need 
lot wonder if it were. It would not be the 
ianli of Irish nature but of human nature; 
^ give up striving after excellence 
wben excellence wholly ceased to be appre- 
ciated* Ve oould not wonder if all Irish 
york was *' faulty and careless," see- 
iBg that it was condemned to supply only 
the classes for whom "anything is good 
enott^." But the very reverse is the fact. 
Despite the most chilling discouragement^ the 
few Irirfi products that have survived are, in 
their kin^ singularly good — ^the boots ex- 
wUent; the paper (whether from Swiftbrook 
^ ^gg^it liOlls) equal to ^ny that is made 
•aywhere; above all, the woollen fabrics 
^ong and honestty woven and exceptionally 
free from defects. When Mr. Dennis talks of 
* the faulty and unsaleable character of Irish 
Pjjds,^ he muot base his verdict on some of 
those imperfect samples which, when they 
jomefcom English mills, help as "job lots ^* 
» sanply th^ « selling-off shops." The Irish 
Jfannmcturer is not so dexterous in getting 
?« of these failures which occasionally occur 
^ aH worl^. but of which Irish work contains 
J^tively fjwer, owing to what Mr. Dennis 
wwntii^Jictonly says later on about the 
^ceflent quality of Irish workmanship and 
we conscientiousness of Irish workpeople. Of 
^^^1^ whgn a new industry is taken up^^ 
^*^ Mrs. Hart, fbr instance, sets people to 
J^kto which they have never been accus- 
**»»-~or when a man with old-fashioned 
»»«ch»ery t^ies to rival the yroducts of the 
^?!w ^^^r *^®™ W^^ ^ imperfeptions ; 
^r^eeparadied, so ii^^ustr^ous^ (tij^l^s 
32rS ¥ -^^ W^&tM^raitic ir9?fy. oj a, cieiftain 
^•^Wft'W^r Qowwi^te not thenwelyes 
^^^^^^ssitt^l^atihsa^ i»ye8i|i9itois.like 



Mr. Dennis are deluded into the belief that the 
general standard is a low one. This is a point 
on which I am able to speak with authority — 
not my own, but that d experts, for yeaia 
I have given much, attention to the subject, 
and b^ye over and over again consulted quali- 
fied persons, often with strongly anti-Irish 
prejudices. They have uniforisJy testified to 
the singular excdlence in their own Ipnd o{ 
Irish goods. Mr. Dennis reminds us that 
shoddy holds the market, and advises us to go 
in for it. Here I join issue with Mm. I do 
trust that among the many curses brought 
upon us by the English connexion we shall 
not have to reckon the sophistication of qur 
hitherto unadulterated wares. Tboire has 
b^en a deal of taUk;ing beside the questic^ 
about the inferiority d! Irish butter. It is 
not the quality which is in fault, bnt the 
firkins, for several reasons the Irish farmer 
is too conservative in these matters. So long 
as the manufacturing districts tpok all that 
he sent, no matter how he sent it, and gave 
him a good price, he was not lil^ely to cast 
about for improved casings, w^h, as yet, his 
cu^tomers had not learnt to appreciate. H«4 
*' the gentry," instead of eating Danish butt^ 
at thdr own tables, and insistwg on it at tiieir 
hotels, shown their tenants how f oieign butters 
are cased and sent to mai^et, they would have 
been fulfilling a duty which Insh landlords 
h^ve always ignored^ They prefer to chuckle 
(as they chuckled to me in Kerry) over Mr. 
Dennis's ahsurditiea about '* bedrooms being 
in the vast majority of cases used as dairy- 
rooms." I hope Mr. Dennis does not claim 
to assert this from his own observation. 

There is a fourth cause, of which all sides, 
we Rationalists especially, are apt to over- 
look the importance. With the Union came 
in that grea;t ecoi^omlc change which was to 
make England the dry goods manufacturer 
lor the world. Just as Irish wares became 
unfashionable, Englimd, producing wholesale,, 
thanks to her timely adoption of machinery, 
was able by underselling to beat t^en^ 
out of the market. When shi^ could 
kill the textile industries of India, nq 
wonder she found little difficulty in crush- 
ing those of Ireland. The patriotism is rare 
indeed which will go on giving tw(^enc€f 
a yard n^Qir^ for the sake qf keeping a natiye 
mill going. The fabrics, too, so largely 
affei^ted by l^ies, which just l^o^d together 
for a ^aglQ seaspn^ haye notyet been nuide in 
Ireland. This economic change was felt 
everywhere. I have lived among the Leices- 
tershire stockingers. I know the ruins of 
many a Cornish "tucking mill." Here in 
Norfolk there has been an almost dean sweep 
of the old village industries. The difference 
was that in losiog these things Ireland was 
losing ker all; ^gland had plenty e}se to 
tall back upon. Still Irish fabrics made, c^ 
good fight. Not till Dargan's Exhibition o| 
1853 — so well meant, yet aa iU-timed a^ 
Hezekiah'a showing of his treasures to fte 
King of Babylon's ambassadors — did the Eng- 
lish manufacturer *^tap" the Irish masses. 
Squireens and snch like had been more or 
Less wearing English goods, since 1800; after 
1858 these goods began to be displayed 
before the wondering eyes of Pat smd Bri<^t. 
The frieze coat was too often exchanged 
for one of Yorkshire shoddy, the homespun 
petticoat for a '^cobui^" or a thxee-i4rt§ 



CQttqn ''lins^y." Ireland was i^ a^oreripe 
for an international exhibition i^ 185^3 than 
she was for a Union in 1800, The Dublin 
es^hibiljook of 1882, and that held at Cor^ in 
the following year, both did immient^ (^, 
becanse they were strictly mtional a^d 
patriotip. 

Whal^ then, is the morad Qt M^* Dennis's 
book ? first and foremos^ t^at Irish p£K)pIe 
shall nse Ipsh goods, Siuj:^ 1882 there 
has been a wonderful movQ iA the right 
direction. I wa& struck wiUi it last; N^ovem- 
ber, both in Kerry and in pnblin. Earneat 
helpers, like Mrs. Ha^t are 4^iQg their 
best over here; but th^ great mark<Qf^ must 
always be at home. And. is it not unpractical 
to wait, as I fear some of my fellow Natioi^- 
iflits are content to dp, for S^me Eule, as if 
by a magic touchs that glorious chang|9 would 
at once set every thii^ right? It will do 
much, inc^culajbly more tl^ cqld ecopomjl^ 
can io^agine ; but that is. all thq more rea^ion 
^^7} ^y getting things in gear, we shoujd 
prepare for its oprnpl^t^ triumph, Tea^ 
the yonng to act arighjb in this matter. 1?each 
them ta sacrifiqe Qy w tl^ twopence a yard, and 
to aav^ it iij. some Qfti^ way, if th^^wiby titey 
cim keep at struggling industry from extinc- 
tioi^ if I Uv^ in Ireland, I would tiy 
never to use any bujtt Iri^ flour, feeling th^t 
Mr. Dennis is qnite right in nr^g that the 
grei^ter cheapmsss of tne American is ifiore 
than coi^pensated by t^e sta^rving of the 
6^ck for li^ant ot bran. %ut tJ^en I ^Qnl4. ^o 
my beat tp a^nr^ that t^c^ milling wa^ so w^ 
done as to prevent any possible complaint; on 
that score. And, so with everything. Tlfei^e 
will have to be a ^If^dionying ordinance on 
both sides. If H^ome Itule means anything, 
it means not onjy that tjhe Irish consumer 
shall foster home product^ but also that the 
Irisji. manufacturer shall provide such prp- 
dncts good and cheap, even though foi; a 
while he may haye to l|e content with a very 
small margin of profit. He must detemjjbiie 
to provide things, which will fairly compete 
in open m&i:k^t with those of other countries. 
What he cimnot m&ke on thkoa^ terms he h^^ 
b^t^ let^ye alone. Hq can do a great deal 
if he will tr$, as Mr« Dennis points out, 
thanks to the es^CQptionivl cbeapi^ss of labour. 
And the small farming tha,t, whether with 
a peasant proprietary or with the state as land- 
lord, seems destined to be the chief industry of 
the Ireland of the future, gives spells of 
unoQcupied time, which under Home Rule 
must not be allowed to be spells of idleness. 

Pinally, I take leave, as an old preacher of 
the Irish manufacture gospel, to thank Mr* 
Dennis for reminding us of our shortcomiogs, 
and of what under the new ri^tme we shall 
have to do. Vor the present, aU costly 
undertsking must remftin in abeyam^, 
thanks to the. political deadlock. But, thou^ 
little can be dpnc jn^t now, the book is 
tim^y. It wUl prpye to the English reader 
ho^ muck there ia t^at Ireland might do 
si^ccesafnlly il only she had the heart to 
work. !?erhaps the greatest praise that I 
can giye to the book is that, though published 
in t^.most bigoted of Tory papers, and with 
tha express intention of showing what the 
Tories will, dp tor ns if we are good and 
qni^t and giye np *> asking for the moon," it 
mi^t (ssiye an expres^pn^ here and thcxe) 
hnye aj^eared in Umtei Irelmi. its^ 
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Mr. Dennis Ipndly asserts at the outset bis 
determination to be non-political, and on tbe 
wbole be sacceeds, though be cannot help a 
fling at that old scapegoat, William lU., 
'< the destroyer of the Irish woollen trade." 
I hare tried to be as non-politioal as he is ; for 
the matter is bejond politics, and it is a 
matter in regard to which my fellow 
Nationalists would do well to prepare their 
minds. Small industries, needing little 
"plant," are just tbe thing to keep evicted 
populations from getting wholly demoralised 
during the deadlock. The straw bottie- 
enrelope trade takes yearly £100,000 out of 
Ireland. I do not see why every penny 
of this should not be spent at home 
now that there is no fear of the earn- 
ings going into the landlords' pocket. 
KationaUst boards of guardians might do 
worse than start a straw bottie-enyelope 
factory; and I think that if, in industrial 
schools managed by Sisters, letter-enyelopes 
were made of Irish paper, they would com- 
mand the local market. They would, of course, 
be used by all the Catholic clergy, to begin 
with. The Christian brothers have set a 
wonderfully good example in regard to some 
trades. Father Davis of Baltimore has nobly 
shown what individual efPort may do to 
restore a decaying industry. 

I have another reason for thanking Mr. 
Dennis. Only here and there (as in the 
butter chapter) does he descend to that 
would-be jaunty style which most English- 
men adopt in writing about Irish matten ; 
and which, therefore, unpatriotic Irishmen 
exaggerate. It is, forsooth, thought to be 
^'racy of the soil" by those who never 
set foot in the country, and whose typical 
'' Pat " is the Irishman • of Lever. Mr. 
Dennis lays much blame (and justiy) on 
the excessive charges of Irish railways. 
fie touches too lightiy on one cause 
not (I hope) political, but I suppose in some 
way economical, which has hmdered Irish 
manufactures — ^the total absence of govern- 
ment patronage. I do not think a sheet of 
Irish-made paper is used in the Castie. The 
examinees of T. C. D. write on English 
foolscap. With the finest coast in Europe, 
we have never had a training-ship to foster a 
seafarbg population. 

Henbt Stuabi Fagak. 



Democracy, and other Addretees. By James 
Russell Lowell. (Macmillan.) 

Of the nine addresses which compose this 
volume seven were delivered in England 
during the years 1881 to 1885. The longest 
and, in many ways, the most important gives 
its titie to the book, and was Mr. Lowell's 
inaugural address as president of the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute. The other 
subjects are personal and literary : speeches 
on President Garfield and Dean Stanley, and 
occasional discourses on Fielding, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and othen. Some authors give 
us carefully wrought treatises under the term 
Addresses ; Mr. Lowell's so-called Addresses 
are such in reality. They were prepared for 
the platform; and, acoordingly, we do not 
find, and have no right to expect,'^the finished 
form or concentrated thought which belongs 
to work prepared for the reader and not for 



the hearer. We do expect, however, in any 
work of Mr. Lowell's, wise and suggestive 
ideas ; and here, at least, we are not doomed 
to disappointment. Mr. Lowell is a scholar, 
and, what is of still greater importance, a 
man of broad and sympathetic mind. He 
sees with his own eyes clearly enough ; but 
he can also place himself at the standpoint of 
others and see, so to speak, with their eves. 
In the brief speech which he delivered at 
Westminster Abbey in commemoration of 
Dean Stanley, he said : 

'* If I were to put in one word what struck me 
as perhaps the leading characteristic of Dean 
Staolev, and what made him so dear to many, 
I should say it was not his charity, though ms 
charity was large—for charity has in it some- 
times, perhaps often, a savour of superiority — 
it was not his toleration, for toleration, I thmk, 
is apt to make a concession of what should be 
simply recognised as a natural right; but it 
was rather, as it seems to me, the wonderful 
many-sidedness of his sympathies.*' 

Something like this might be said of Mr. 
Lowell, fiis distinguishing characteristic is, 
probably, the many-sidedness of his sym- 
pathies. 

Accordingly, he is able to speak on many 
subjects at least intelligently, generally 
vrisely, and always pleasantiy. He has much 
to say about democracy — ^not only in the 
address bearing this titie, but, incidentally, in 
several of the other addresses. He calls 
England '* a monarchy with democratic tend- 
encies, the ITnited States a democracy with 
conservative instincts." He is himself a firm 
believer in the democratic principle, after the 
experience of a lifetime of its working : 

**An appeal to the reason of the people has 
never been known to fail in the long run. It 
is perhaps true that, by effiuon^ the principle 
of passive obedience, democracy, ill-understood, 
has slackened the spring of that ductility to 
discipline which is essential to ' the unity and 
married calm of States.* But I feel assured 
that experience and necessity will cure this 
evil, as they have shown their power to cure 
others." 

He demands of democracy achievements in 
proportion to his confidence in its excellence. 
Thus, he tells the Harvard students that 

'* Democracy must show its capacity for pro- 
ducing not a higher average man, but the 
highest possible types of manhood in all its 
manifold varieties, or it is a failure. No matter 
what it does for the body, if it do not in some 
sort satisfy that inextinguishable passion of the 
soul for something that lifts life away from 
prose, from the common and the vulgar, it is a 
Silure." 

Mr. Lowell's literary judgments are always 
worth hearing, although they are somewhat 
unequal. His treatment of Coleridge is 
especially disappointing. He is haunted with 
the weakness, real or supposed, which attaches 
to the character of this poet and thinker. 
He cannot forget Coleridge, the opium-eater. 
It is peifectiy true that Coleridge's plans and 
designs were much vaster than his execution 
of them, and that he never succeeded in 
constructing a system of philosophy. He 
was, doubtiess, deficient in steady perseverance 
with the tasks he took in hand. Yet, the 
faot remains that, as Mr. Lowell himself puts 
it, ''many of his hints and suggestions are 
more pregnant than whole treatises." Of a 



man of which this is true such criticism ai 
the following seems painfully inadequate : 

*'No doubt we have in Coleridge the mo«t 
striking example in literature of a great geozni 
given in trust to a nerveless will and a fitful 
purx>ose. 

<* This is not the time nor the place to pass 
judgment on Ooleridffe the man. DoabUeas 
it would have been happier for him had he 
been endowed with the business Realty that 
makes his friend Wordsworth so almost izri- 
tatin^ly respectable. But would it have been 
happier for us P We are here to-day not to 
consider what Coleridge owed to his famfly 
or to the world, but w£M; we owe to him« Let 
us at least not volunteer to draw his teiUiei 
from their dread abode. Our own are a far 
more profitable subject of contemplatiim. Let 
the man of imaginative temperament, who hu 
never procrastinated, who has made all that 
was possible of his powers, oast the first stone. 
The cairn, I think, will not be as tall as 
Hector's. With Coleridge, I believe the opium 
to have been congenital ; and, if we may jod^ 
by many a profoundly patiietic cry, botn in Im 
poems and his letters, he answered g iie v ouil y 
tor his frailties during the last thirty years ol 
his life." 

That this man of nerveless will and fitful 
purpose did at length, though late, bravely 
and successfully grapple with his besetting 
vice is not named by Mr. Lowell ; yet this is 
the most significant featura of the whole 
story, when we attempt to weigh Coleridge's 
character. 

In striking contrast with his jadgment on 
Coleridge is Mr. Lowell's judgment on 
Fielding. He has undentood Finding, and 
does not attempt to patronise him. Then is 
nothing said about not dragging his frailties 
from their dread abode. Indeed, Mr. Lowell 
appears to be fuU^ satisfied that the great 
novelist had no failings : 
'*He was a lovingly thoughtful husband, a 
tender father, a good brower, a useful «id 
sagacious magistrate. He was ooura^eous, 
gentie, thoroughly conscious of his own dignity 
as a gentieman, and able to make that dignity 
respected." 

Of Fielding's works he says, truly, that 
they have become " a substantial part ol that 
English literature which may be said not 
merely to exist, but to live,'' be(MHue their 
author ''had the courage to be abedutely 
sincere, if he had not always the tact to see 
where sincerity was out of place." Mr. 
Lowell even finds pathos in Fielding — a dis- 
covery which will surprise many students of 
Tom Jbnee and Amelia, He refera to the 
scene of the supper which Amelia pr^ares 
for Booth as an example, saying, ** thm is 
nowhere a scene more pathetic "; but, lor my 
own part, I confess even this does not con* 
vince me. I always found Fielding singnlariy 
incapable of depicting pathos. Whenever he 
attempted it, he fell onl^ into bathos. For 
the rest, Mr. Lowell's criticism of Fielding is, 
undoubtedly, just and discriminating* His 
judgment hera is far higher in tone and 
temper than that on Coleridge. Fielding, he 
says, 

'* assuredly believed himself to be writing with 
an earnest moral purpose in his two greater 
and more deliberately composed works* and, 
indeed, dearly asserts as much. I also fuIW 
believe it, for the assertion is justified by all 
that we Imow of the prevailing qualities ox his 
character, whatever may have been its faillngi 
and lapses, if ftulings and lapses th^ were. • • . 
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How, then, are we to explain oertain soenes in 
these books, except by supposing that Kelding 
was utterly unconscious that there was any 
hann in them? Perhaps we might also say 
that he waa so sincere a hater of cant, and 
sham, and hypocrisy, that in his wrath he was 
not careful to consider the want of ceremonious 
dBoomm in his protest, and forgot that frank- 
DMB might st^ short of cynicism without 
hanf any of its virtue. He had so hearty an 
Bng^ish contempt for sentimentality that he 
did not always distinguish true sentiment from 
false ; and, setting, perhaps, an OTcr-value on 
manliness, looked upon r^nement as the orna- 
ment and protection of womanly weakness, 
rather than as what it quite as truly ia— the 
crown and complement of manly strength." 
" His aim waa to paint life as he saw it, not as 
he wished it waa or hopBd it might be ; to show 
OS what men really aid, not what they were 
pleased to beUeve they thought it would be 
wdl lor other men to do." 

The PAjper on Wordsworth is as good as 
that on fldding. Mr. Lowell freely acknow- 
ledges Wordsworth's limitations; and per- 
ceires that ''in his truly inspired and in- 
ipmg passageSf" the poet ** is most nnlike 
hu oidinary self , least in accordance with his 
own theories of the nature of poetic ex- 
pressioD." Perhaps no poet ever achieved 
saeh extremes of bad and good as Words- 
worth. His worst work is absurdly bad. If 
he had had any sense of the ludicrous he 
eonld nerer hsTe perpetrated it. There are 
a few enthusiasts who find beauty and 
wonderful thought in Wordsworth's baldest 
uttemces. "HIb best admirers, however, 
freely recognise his faults, and would gladly 
borj a large proportion of his work out of 
nght for ever. I am no admirer of '' Selec- 
tiovis," as a rule, but I would rather possess 
Matthew's Arnold's selections from Words- 
worth than Wordsworth's complete works. 
For there is so much in the complete works 
which tempts to irreverent mockery; and 
Wordsworth was far too great a poet to be 
mocked at '' When at his best," as Mr. 
I<owell says, '< he startles and waylays as only 
geniiu can." According to the same authority 
" he has that surest safeguard against oblivion, 
that impeiifdiaUe incentive to curiosity and 
iiitorest that belongs to all original minds. His 
fa mt ttt terancee do not merely nestle in the ear 
^lirtue of their music, but in the soul and 
««i hy virtue of their meaning." 

It if not necessary to discuss at length the 
<^ contents of the volume. The discourse 
on "Don Qdxote " is among the best ; that 
on ''Books and Libraries" is bright and 
oJtttty, and, wherewithal, instructive. Even 
where he has no new thought to offer, Mr. 
Lowell, by some excellent phrase or turn of 
"^i^oe, gives an old thought fresh signifi- 
cttce and interest. Whether readers agree 
^vk his opinions or not, he will always 
command their attention. Walteb Lxwnr. 
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^SugumU and Emry of Navarre. By 
Jewy M. Baird. With Maps. (Kegan 
M Twnch & Co.) 

'"nie Church History Series," U.—Th$ 
M^^^MUon in France from ih$ Daum of 
W(»rm to ihe Revocation of the Miot of 
^•nU%. By Sichaid Heath. (Beligious 
liwtSode^.) 

"^ two works v^ very diffewnt in bulk. 



Mr. Heath's little volume contains a sketch- 
history of French Protestantism from the dawn 
of the Reformation to the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and thus, roughly speaking, 
may be said to cover a centuJT^ and a half. 
Mr. Baird's two goodly tomes extend from 
the accession of Henry III. in 1574 to the 
death of Henry lY. in 1610, and thus 
embrace the events of only some thirty-six 
years. Nor is the diversity between the two 
works a diversity of scale alone. Mr. Heath 
has scarcely attained to the impartiality or 
breadth of view of the true historian, and he 
writes habitually as if he were translating. 
It is difficult, for instance, to imagine that 
such sentences as the following can have been 
originally framed in English : 

<* To distract his melancholy, he [Charles IX.] 
had parties of pleasure at the places of public 
execution, and spent his nights in riots. A 
year of tlds life and he was in his grave, glad 
on his own account, as well as for fVance, that 
he left no posterity." 

And, again: 

« This elevation of the Bible [in a Confession 
of Faith prepared by Calvin] to a position 
exactly opposed to thiat in wmch Catholicism 
placed the Church is most notewor^y." 

Mr. Baird takes altogether different rank as 
a historian and writer. He is not indeed 
without his Protestant bias, and would prob- 
ably answer with Michelet, if attacked on 
such a score, that he has had no care to 
''maintain a wise and prudent equilibrium 
between good and evil," and, " on the con- 
trary, is ftrankly strongly partial on the side 
of right and truth." But, tiiough in full 
sympathy with the Huguenots, he is no blind 
partisan. He judges with equity and weight. 
His book is bmlt on the solid rock of con- 
temporary records. It bears ever^ mark of 
industry, accuracy, and care. It is, in fact, 
a solid book, lacking somewhat in brilliancy, 
perhaps, especiall^r when compared with 
Motley's glowing histories, and rather unduly 
weighted with extracts from official documents 
and public manifestoes — extracts that might 
preferably have been relegated to notes or 
api>endices — and yet a book arranged dearly, 
luddly, with a due sense of proportion ; in 
brief, a book of which Mr. Bainl may well be 
proud. 

It opens, as I have said, with the accession 
of Henry III., on the death of Charles IX. 
in 1574, and dosely follows the main stream 
of French history till July 1593, when 
Henry lY. abjured Protestantism, and was 
reconciled to the Boman Church. Thence 
forward, to quote the author's own words, 

'* it assumes a somewhat different type* Until 
the abjuration the fortunes of the Huguenots 
had been inseparably connected with the per- 
sonal successes and reverses of Henry IV. 
However imperfect an exponent the king was 
of the moral and religious Ufe of the ^ench 
Protestants, however fickle and selfish his anal, 
however prone his disposition to subordinate 
Huguenot interests to his own, he was still the 
Dominal head of the party, the solemnly elected 
Protector of the Beformed Churches, as, during 
the previous reigns, he had been the recognised 
mouthpiece of their complaints and their 
demands. . . . His abjuration alters the situa- 
tion essentially. The historian may now be 
excused from the attempt to chronicle all the 
remaining incidents of the reign of a king who 
had be^me a stranger to Ptotestanti^m.'' 



Accordingly, Mr. Baird almost turns his back 
on the apostate monarch at this point, and 
devotes his attention to the negociations which 
led to the signing of the Edict of Nantes, and to 
the general history of the French Huguenots 
up to the time when the knife of Bavaillac 
put an end to Henry's career on May 14, 
1610. 

Yet '' the historian," for all his austerity, 
cannot altogether find it in his heart to curse 
his misguided hero. He seems to do his best 
to curse, but ofttimes words of blessing 
come to his li^. There are some men 
whose charm of mdestructible vitality is so 
great that it defies death and time. As they 
cast a spell on their contemporaries, they cast 
a spell on after generations. Such a man was 
Heni^ rV. He is alive for us now, stands 
out in the dead past of three centuries 
ago a living active figure. We all of us 
remember how his mother, the great 
hearted Jeanne d'Albret, sang an old Bear- 
naise song while in the pains of labour that 
the child might come into the world fitly, 
gaily, as a B^amaise princeling should ; and 
we know, too, how the grandfather moistened 
the new-bom baby-lips with wine. We have 
glimpses of the boy also as a hardy active 
urchin, running bare-legged among the hills 
of rocb^ B6am. Then b^de the later Yalois 
in what gallant contrast does he stand ! It 
is not that his morals are good. In that 
respect he largely uses the license of bis time. 
But, while Francis II., Charles IX., Henry 
III. are clearly the last shrivelled twigs upon 
a tree all worm-eaten, cankered, and decayed, 
he is full of vigorous sap, strong, lusty, alive 
to the very finger-tips. Of daring he has 
no stint. If he is no more than a clever 
*' cavalry captain," as Napoleon declared 
somewhat superciliously, he has at least the 
boiling courage of the soldier who delights 
in the battle-charge; and he is patient in 
adversity, and gay withal, and ready of speech 
too, uttenng every now and again some in- 
cisive word that remains for ever graven in 
the nation's heart Love-words also come 
trippingly from his tongue and pen ; and his 
notes to the '< Belle Corisandre " or the fair 
Oabrielle, who alternately reigned in his 
fickle heart, hold still a delightful old-world 
charm of grace and spontaneity. Nature had 
already tried her prentice hand on a similar 
character when she ^hioned Henry's uncle, 
the first Cond6, of whom the popular voice 
had sung lovingly, in words that may be thus 
paraphrased : 

*< The little man, so witty-pretty. 
Who ever laughs and trollB his ditty. 
And kisses ever when he can— 
God save from harm the little man ! " 

But now, in her second attempt, nature had 
made the better work which she had only 
attempted in Cond6, and Henry may take 
foremost rank even in a time prolific of great 
men. 

So, though he lightly held that *' Paris was 
well worth a mass," and bartered his faith 
for a crown, and though the shadow of that 
renegade act looms over these two volumes, 
still is Mr. Baird constrained to admit that 

'* neither the patriot nor the lover of religious 
freedom can be obHvious to the claims of the 
first Bourbon King of France to the gratitude 
of posterity. His was the sagacious intellect, 
his the unfaltering courage, his the steady hand 
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that Ironglit o^der onl of i^e donfnsioki mlio 
which the dvfl ^e^ 6i the letter half of th^ 
sixteenth century h&d {>ltin^d hi& ootmtry. It 
was Henry of Nava^rre i^ho never deQ>sired of 
the commonwealth eveil in the darkest hour of 
the conflict with the Leasue. It was he who 
restored to France he^ rtghtf ol position among 
the leading states of Western Europe." 

The record is not a bad one ; and of the 
apostasy itself one mu^t also ray; in all 
fumess, that if Henry had scant faith in 
the religion he adopted, he had not yery 
mnch more in the religion which he left. If 
this be an excnbe, and to soine extent it is, 
he IB entitled to the benefit of it HoweTer, 
I have no intention of breaking a lance in his 
defence with Mi. Burd. FaU^ood is false- 
hood, and monarchs should hold to the patbd 
of rectitude like lesser men. Henry gave to 
the Protestants of France nearly a century of 
peace and partial tderation. Would he liaye 
done more for them by hdding to his mother's 
faith ? A hard question truly. At any rate, 
if he is ** ower bad for blessing " altogether, 
one may also say of him, as old Andrew 
Fairserrice said of Eob Roy, and as Mr. 
Baird himself evidently feels, tiiat he is most 
certainly ** ower gude for banning." 

Fbank T. M'atcztata. 
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Driven before the Storm. By Gertmde Forde. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blaokett.) 

ISex to the ZaH. By Percy Fendall, In 8 
vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Garden of Memories, &c. By Margaret 
Veley. In i vols. (Macmillan.) 

Oarrieon Ooseip. By John Strange Winter. 

In 2 vols. (White.) 
Pe^gt/. By Mary Damant. (W. H. Allen.) 
Fatal Shadows, By Mrs. L. t. Lewis. 

(Bristol: ArroVsmith.) 

The author of Driven lefore the Storm is not, 
I think, at all well known to the novel reading 
public, though I gather from the title-page 
of her present book that it has had two pre- 
decessors, one of which is, apparently, a work 
of fiction. 8he is not, however, likel;^' to 
remain long in even comparative obscurity; 
for her writing, though it brings to us ^ouf 
of those happv surprises which are the gift of 
creative gemus idone, has, nearly all the 
merits which appeal to . the geperal run 
of Mr. Mudie's subscribers, and few of 
the defects which vex, the spirit of the 
more critical reader. Li the first place, 
she has a story to tell ; and with most of us 
this counts for % good deal, leven in these 
days when the oxi of Uie story-teller 
has become somewhat discredited. In the 
second place, having a story to tell, she 
sets it forth and tells it in a direct and 
orderly manner, so that each chapter brings^ 
us nearer to the goal, which also is a sweet 
boon to those who have known the fatigue 
consequent upon the process of being dragged 
one step backward for every two steps for- 
wa^, until they begin to believe that there 
is no goal to reach. In the third place, she 
has the power dt conceiving clearly tad 
painting vividly realiaable chkr&cters and 
ei^ective situations ; and to this gilt eftie add^ 
a. considerable command of passion and pathos, 
which are all the more effectiye because they 



ar6 WeH ke^l in hand bjr in^otive iso<^ 
taste. In the fotuth and last place, Gertrude 
Fotde Writes in a style which is ea^ and free 
withotit being in the least free-and-easy — ^the 
style of a cultivated woman, who, being 
entirely free from self-con^ousness and 
aifeitation, thinks oiily of What fthe has to 
toy, and not ol the manner in Which bhe i6 
saving ft. The %toty, aa a 8t6^^ is at^ 
tractive htia Its first page to fts IM. 
Hie opening chapterd — Where Sh the Isle of 
Ckpri we make the acquaintance of the prin- 
cipal character^, and learn to know them 
almost at once — are devoted to very bright 
and well-finished comedy, the Uveliidlit ]^urt 
being played by Miss Blanche Sopkiju, \ 
charming American young lady, of whom 
one is sorry to lose Bight so soon. In tife 
middle of tiie second volume the story sud- 
denly assumes a more tragic com^f^texion, for 
the storm before Which the he^ and Ms 
fidncSe are to be chiVen burtts fii fuH ftiiy ; 
and at this point I must conJPess to some 
Suspicion of a certain weakness in the con- 
struction of the plot. It seems improbable 
either that a lury khonld have found De Witt 
guilty iA mnmer on t2ie evidence presented te 
them, or that, being convicted, the infiuehce 
of his friends should have been strong enough 
t6 procure a commutation of the capital 
sentence. If, however, tiie authoir be allowed 
the benefit of the doubt — and such idiowance 
she may fairly claim — ^there can hardly be 
two opinions concerning the power with 
whidi she tells tiie tale of Barriogtofn Be 
Witt's martyrdom and Nell Lingwood's heroic 
constancy. Few novels of the season have 
a story which is either richer in tragic in- 
terest or stronger in literary workmansh^ ; and 
if Driven before the Storm be not a successful 
book it will be another example of quite 
undeserved neglect In view of a second 
edition, I may note that the proof-sheets of 
the first volume have been somewhat care- 
lessly read. Mr. Brereton and his son are 
several times called lingwood, and tiiere are 
occasional lapses from orthographical ortho- 
doxy such as ''repellant" and *' practise" 
where " practice " is deariy intended. 

Sex to the Ldet is a somewhat senseless title, 
which Mr. Fendall's story neither explains 
'nor justifies ; but if there were nothing but a 
title to complain of, the solitaty com'()laint 
w6uld hardly be worth 'making. Unfpilu- 
nately, this is not th6 case. It would be 
unwise to say that this particular hovel is 
the most unpleasant novel tSiat ever was 
written — ^because, probably, ft would hot be 
true, and also because, whether thie or not, 
'the reviewer has not read all the noyds that 
have ever been written, and cannot the^ore 
malre tixe affirmation from personal knowledge. 
I am, however, quite within bounds when I 
say that ft is the most nnpleasant book which 
I have read for some time, by which 1 ihust not 
be supposed to mean that it contains a:ny positive 
olfences against decency or morality — ^though 
its ethical atmosphere is certainly far from 
sweet — ^but simply that the chai^ters and 
situations are throughout entirely disagree- 
able. Heartdess flirtation, loveless marriage, 
and sensual intrigue constitnte the author's 
stock-in-trade ; and though his society sketches 
are not wanting in a kind of superficial 
cleverness, there is no charm of manner 
which suffices to atone for the unpleasantness 



ofltheiMlt^. Thb clifiiai dl fi^uS^fanSft 
is reached in^ ttie laSt chapter^ ^hen tl^ 
heroine commits suicide in the presence, ot 
her would-be seaucer; but perhaps to moh a 
novd no other conclusion was postfUe or 
fittinf^. 

Totlose ttie book last mentioned ana to torn 
from ft to tiie three Stories contained m IOsb 
Mairglui^t Yeley's two voiumes is like Mn| 
trtti^orted at once frote & dose Londte oonit 
to k breezy, heafth-giving streteh ^ Y«fc 
ShiV'e moorlahd. A ^ariSn ef MnMnA H I 
book, to be enjoyed rather thsm^ praise^ 
for its miany beauties and fascinatiopB aj^ 
like the beauties and fascinatiQnfl id. irijA 
fLowetB tj^i natural perfumes, of which. Ilie 
most satisfying and, indeed, the onl^ fomSbU 
criticiMn is th^ exlpiyssion of a gresft cMojf^ 
tnent. One may speak iof HISS ywaf^ 
deHcate and exquisite art ; t>ut " the art itiidf 
is nature^" and ft affedts tA just Ul the WBctn 
Way that we oib affected by tike ttingB of 
nature. Here and there we ehoounter soiiis 
stroke of fine insi|;ht, as when we ore toU 
that Tiny Vivian, having fotmd on a dniiriu g 
Ustener in Mr. Boutii, *' was already a Ixttie 
lessiimplein consequence qt hih wohli^ef 
simpHcSty," or some brightfeEdty of phnsiBg^ 
as when Mxfe. Staunton's artificial exp roe h i o n 
of amiability is described us ''her Meetion^er- 
ixtg smiie "; btit we are t^sHlj nfaarmed isoft 
by separate detaiis—by thb pcAit oar the 
otiiier on which we (xk lay 6ut finiger jbd wy 
<<How good that is!"— but by sometlmt 
which p<eWades tiie 'entire conoe^pticm, the 
whole workmanship, and which, periBaps, we 
can hardly realise to liie fuU untfl w« have 
"reached the end of each story, and 8^ it at 
a little distance from us. Pleasantly lad 
noticeably diverse as the three tales ore, Otey 
haVe a common motive; for in evety one Wb 
have the story of 1^ gradual supftoitiBg A 
a long-cheriidied youthful ideal by ^omedm^ 
else, which cod, perbAq^s, hardly be deecffted 
as an ideal at fedi^ but rather as m rtMfd 
reality. In <'A Garden of Me&oiiee^" in 
''Mrs. Austin," and in ''Lizzie's Bargain,'' 
there is t&e same emotional transfec^<to; 
and in all three, so tendelr tad ayn- 
pathetic is Miss Yeleys trMsaenh, the 
dead love is not k thin]| to be itesj^Sa^ dk 
put away, but rather a tiung to bd (^eASm 
as a memdfy of an did life whieh was l^dbd 
in fts day, though ifte ne^ is better. It B 
difficult to appraise l^e tiiree storite in feennft 
"of (^mporiinn ; but t^e majority of competent 
readers wiH probably agree that the f)lA$e «l 
honour has been r^fatly bestowed, ^ttnmt 
any dispan^ement of its oOfmpanions, it tmnsfl 
be said that "A Garden of Mtinoita" is 
specially noteworUiy lor tredi^iess el tMtt- 
ception and wealth A inn^native beauty. 

Those who are acquainted with the previous 
work of the lady who chooses to be known 
as John Strange Winter will expect to find 
Garrison Gossip a lively ^to^, and oMb^eJIy 
they trill not be disappointed ; for, whntev^ 
defects it may have, it never bils in Vivani^. 
Mr. James Payn once wrolie a book wU& 
he cdled JE^h Spirits^ aname by whtekhe 
meant to describe, not tiie extents el the 
work, but the mood in which it Iras wiftttti ; 
and, if the title had not been tiim 'op^ 
priated, it would have suited this wnto ; 
admirably. The one chosen has, noweveri Uw j 
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menl 6z oeing more adequaWj desonptive ; 
for, though these two Tolumes contain a con- 
nected stoiy wiQi a 'beginning, k middle, and 
an end, it is nitered tl^ough the gossip of the 
gallant officers who are stationed at Blanks 
hampton, apd whose passion for newsmonger- 
isg is a thing to wonder at. The author 
wastes no time: she begins to be liTely al 
onoe, and haying begun she does not allow 
himself eren a momentary lapse into flatness. 
Severe critics . may say that some of his 
diaracter sketches area trifle exaggerated, and 
80, no doubt, they are ; but Irhat reader, out- 
side tiie ranks o< tfaeontiGA, will not condone It 
little exaggeration if they get with ft a great 
deal of entertd£!Sie^? Th& o^ly people 
▼ho haye a right to complaih are the originals 
of one or two rsthcir crudly drawn portraits. 
It is difficult to believe ttiA they «re not 
painted from life. If the writer ha^ '< idte 
them out of her head," she is even cleverer 
than she seems to be. 

"Who fears to speak of ninety-eight?" 

ITot Hiss Mary Dam ant : and ^ven readers 

who are sick unto death of the Irish politics 

of to-day may be fearlessly recommended to 

read her very pretty and well-told story of 

Iiidi politics nearly a century ago. Peagff 

is indeed an admirable tale; simple btit 

solid in construction, firm in gras^ of 

character, rich in incident, and thoroughly 

readable in every way. The father of 

Ute charming heroine is a staunch loyalist, 

while her brother has secretly joined 

the United Irishmen ; and sire and son ^ 

destined to meet, Hke Sohrab and Rustmn, on 

tiie field of batde. Happily the result of the 

later meetbg is Iclss tx^^lidal thsoi that of th6 

eariier one ; f or^ tfiou^h the ion Aleck is for 

years a Wtodefer. and Peggy and her father 

have to leave u^eir Nearly loved home in 

Antrim and find a refuge in the Isle of 

Wight, the Aree are re-united at last, and 

live happily ever afterWteds. There are in 

Pfff^ passages of TeA pathos ; and some of 

the writer's descWptiolis ot the mftgnrficeiit 

coast of Anbim, fend notably of the fiiife old 

cirtle of Dunluce, are not unworthy to be 

compared with the describtions of similar 

scenery in Mr. Robert ^Buchanan's noble 

romance, The Shadow of the Sword. 

If Mr. Arrotrttbitli he seeking for another 
Hugh Conway— and that he is so seekir»g 
may be tdten for granted — he has not 
hitherto met with the l^uccess whifeh hih 
plwdc kdd enterprise uiidotiWed!y desAve. 
At any ikte, Ute atrth* xrt tHtal Shmtde 
w a very unssfti^actcfrj' shbstftute lik the 
ttth* of OulM Bttek. lAMit faults the 
»tttr .undoubtedly hdd: but he had one 
'We jpit which atoned lor many faults — the 
power of iuTcntive construction, and this is 
the one thmg that Mrs. Lewis lacks. We 
oannct get a really fresh t^ every day ; but 
Mot which is a Httle less khreddbai^ than 
that of Fatal Shadowt yfe have a cleftr ri^ 
to expect. The young lady Irho is entrapped 
^to marriage by a scoundrel ; who is deserted 
oy her husband ; who reassumes her maiden 
^e;and who is then wooed by an ideal 
hero, is tiie oldest of old acquaintances. We 
«^ that the husband wiU reappear; that 
^hwihe teapjeans he wiH make himself very 
J^awtnt ; Ittd 'th«, after ^^ lovers' f edings 
■W wenthily hftftowed, he will cdnVeniently 



and finally be taken out of the way by a 
railway accident,. a shipwireck, or an earth- 
quake. This kind of thing not only deprive 
us of the pleasures of imagination, butmduces 
the adoption of pessimist views of the future 
of English fiction; and the author ^^hose 
work produces these deplorable results must 
b(9 regarded with sorrow, if not with anger. 
In justice to Mrs. Lewis, it must be added 
that the character of Bee Hardy is an oasis in 
the desert of Fatal Shadows. She is really 
bright and lifelike. 

JlHEd AsBCBoyr NOIBLIK. 



RECENT THEOLOGY. 

Canon Overtones brief handbook of the 
Evangelical Revival in the Eighteenth Century 
(Longmans) will attract many minds to a more 
extended study of the rdtigious characteristics 
of the last century. It is permeated, as are all 
his writings, with admirable taste, and with 
kindly feeling towards those professing a 
different form of faith to himself. There is, 
perhaps, a trace of exaggeration in the opening 
sentences on the refigious activity m the 
Church of England under the good Queen 
Anne ; and his explanation of the blight which 
fen on the Church during the reigns of her 
successors stiU leaves something to be desired. 
Less excusable are the sentences describing the 
influence which the writers of the Svangelioal 
Revival exercised in preventing the growth in 
England of the doctrines prevalent m France 
at the time of the Bevolution. We cannot 
believe, though the assertion is put f orwiard by 
her friends, that tiie poems of Hannah More 
acted as t^hecks to the dissemination of the 
principles prodathned by our Hvely neighbours 
in 1792. Canon Overton summarises Ihe hves 
of the chief ministers and laymen from Wesley 
to Wilberforce, analyses the Hterature and 
doctrines of the Revival, and, wilh a few pages 
discussing the opposition to the rel^ous 
awakening, sums up the results of the move- 
ment. He gives uiiusuai pfrominence to the 
labours of Somaine, pronouncing ^iwi « the 
stron&;e8t man connected with the Evangelical 
branch of the Revival.'* Poor Toplady, on the 
other hand, is very curtly dismissed. The name 
of his living is not quite accurately spelt on 
p. 85, and his name is altogether omitted from 
the index. One of the most interesting passages 
in this little work Specifies the manner in which 
Wesley gradually adopted the ceremoi.ies which 
are now considered the pecuKar attributes o! 
Wesleyan Methodism (pp. 55-57). From this 
and other sections of Canon Overton's volume 
man^ useful lessons may be gained. 

The Spirit of Prayer. Part I. By William 
Law. (Glasgow : R. Barday Murdoch.) This 
little treatise is marked by ill the winning and 
eloquent earnestness of A Serious Cull. It 
diners from that treatise, inasmuch as it is not 
merely practical, but is in mtome a systematic 
body of divinity. We see that the author has 
thought out the great problems connected with 
man's destiny and his relations to the super- 
natural world, and he offers to ns here his 
solution of them. It is writteh in simple, 
earrfestlsosgnage. There is no parade of letaning; 
and yet as we read we feel that the writer 
must have beetti conversant with patristic lore. 
Again and again the words of some of. the 
fathers are recalled to our minds. William Law 
begins by considering the nature of inan, his 
fall, and in what it consisted. It was no 
arbitrary punishment, but was necessarily 
brought on by man's own action. The 
nature of Adam when first created was 
formed out of ** a heavenly immateriality," the 
material of the Olassy Sea of the book of the 



Revelation, whence the angels derive auiid foriqi 
their materiality such as it is, and whi^ \k 
continually mirroring and bringing )6rth all 
forms of beauty. As long as this heavenly 
materiality was intact within man, he dwelt ** in 
an outward body and outward world, inoapal^le 
of receiving any impression from them, and 
able to rule them at his pleasure." n,Q could 
not know either earth's good or evil. The fall 
brought him into contact with earth's sensible 
things, and henceforth they rule over him. The 
heavenly immateriality is exchanged for an 
earthly, and this he must transmit to his 
posterity. Yet becaiise Jof, and through, the 
promise there is still this pearl of eternity, 
susceptible of impressions of (Jod and the 
supernatural hidden within him. There is no 
lasting reality in the phenorrena to which he 
has Subjected himself. All wiH fiul at hi^t, and 
return to a ** heavenly materiality " — ^be ab- 
sorbed in the Glassy Sea. &y means of this 
latent heavenly immateriality .within Tiim 
** Christ is the light that lig^teth every 
man that cometh into the wos'ld." It is to 
this in him that every preadier can make appeal 
to every man of every race or creed. Herein 
Law agrees with Tei^fcuUian's " O testhnonitrm 
animae naturaliter OhristiSnae." But this 
universal capability of Salvation does not at aH 
imply universalism as now tmderstobd. Law 
lays utmost stress on "this great fundament«d 
doctrine that man in his fallen state, and 
unredeemed, must have been eternally lost." 
There is in every man heaven and h^, and a 
necessary clndless continuity of either Hfe. But 
reg^eratton may take place, hell "may be cast 
out, the heavenly nature may rule agMn. T^e 
need of water as W^ll as of the S]^t Hi bwptistti 
is iiigeniously explained. Me hcfavenlj- 
immateriality, the one ^dem^mrt in if^lMdi^, is 
cfiHed water, a Glassy Sea. And itito, HifiActon^ 
other consequencies, whMi lla^tis^ and 
regexfSrate, has *'thiS peail of etermty^ which 
is the Church, or Temple of God witbili thee^ 
the oonsem^ted place of Woftld|> whci^ alone 
thou canst worship God in ^iMt and ih 
truth." Law probably meant lit^ more by 
this and whait follows it ^an St. Attgnstifi 
did when he wfote (we quote from memory) : 
" Do you wish to enter into t^e Temple, enter 
into thysdlf and pray there, ios. thou ait the 
Temiple of God." But the. pnb^idkers of ibis 
treatise, bdonging to the Fn^ds, evidently, 
and not imnaturaUy, understand it as meaning 
more. They take it as upholding and sanction- 
ing ^eir own tenets. And viewing the work 
in this light we cannot be surprised at the 
warmth of commendation In the preface, and 
at the loving care with which it lias been so 
admirably prmted and sent forth^ To ill who 
can value genuine piety^ unalloyed earnestness, 
beauty of thought and expression, to wV>m 
mysticism, wheni thus expressed, even if they 
diner from it, is one of th^ forms of highei± 
poetry, to all such we can heartQy oohimend 
this little vohcme. Part ti. has "been commenced 
in the magazine, Witnefs for Truth, lately 
started by the same piiblishers. tt seems to be 
a more prtlctitSal«nfOTeeai(eDt of liie pMncifiiS 
loiddoWnin Parti. 

The BiUe and the Age. ByOuthbWt CdUffft- 
wood. (Pisher UnVin.) Thh woik Wftatds to 
a subject which has evet hsd tth ^m^Mh 
f ttschiation for mindb of ^ certain drdctr— &e 
alleeoric&l Interpretation of ^he Bfbte. It 
woidd indeed be easy to lOioW that HHtSi stn 
interpretation 'is a le^ildifia^ outcome «S Wdl 
of the claims of the Bible as a revelation, as of 
the difficulties connected with its literal signifi- 
cation. JN'or would it be hard to prove that 
the services rendered by this mystk^fl method, 
both to the Church and to individuals, haye 
been great. But for this very reason we 
cannot agree with Mr. Collingwood that a new 
application of this method is desirable, or that 
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it is demanded by '< the age." He must sorely, 
taking the widest poseSide oonspeotos, have 
§oteLj misread the signs of the times. The 
Bible and its theory now ooonpy a fax difESnrent 
position frcmi that which in former times 
rendered allegory a oonyenient solvent of 
their difficulties. Nor does Mr. CoUinffwood 
seem to ns to have taken a philosophical view 
of his chosen method. He never condescends to 
notice, that allegory withont some limits may 
ran into the wildest extravagances. That there 
are parts of the Bible still open to symbolical 
renaering we ^onld be fftr from denying, but 
they form but a small portion of the whole. 
"Mx, Ccdlingwood's method may be made dear 
bv a single quotation. This is how he 
allegorises the story of Eve having been formed 
from Adam's rib (p. 184) : 

** Now in this sleep it is represented that a hone, 
and a bone of the Ireoit (rib), was taken from him 
with a special object A bone— because a bone 
possesses out a low vitality— and a bone of the 
Dreast, because, being near to the heart (the seat 
of affection), it was yet dear to him. And so in 
this ownership, dear as it was to the man, there 
yet was but little true vitality. And this use of 
the word bone for this purpose is illustrated by the 
vision of dry bones in Esekiel. We need hardly 

rte the words of this well-known passage, but 
ply point out that the bones have the same 
meimmg as in Qenesis iL ; for this self* hood or 
feeling of ownership in man is as we have said not 
a BeHi exitimee, but as viewed by Gk>d a dead 
thing, and Uke bones, very dry," &c. 

This curious exegesis is a little like that of 
Bwedenborg (see Arc, Celest. L 57); indeed 
Mr. Oolliugwood manifests consideraole affini- 
ties with that most famous of modern 
allegorists. We fear most critics will regard 
his work as another illustration of the well- 
known verdict that unrestrained allegorism is 
" fecunda mater errorum, superstitionum, fana- 
ticarumque opinionum.*' 

The Oreai Oommi$$um, by James Bussell Wood- 
ford (Bivingtons), consists of lectures addressed 
to candidates for Holy Orders by the late Bishop 
of Ely. Their qualities are indicated not 
obscurely by Bishop Woodford's well-known 
character and opinions. Bedolent of piety and 
devotion, their tone is too eodesiastioal to be 
healthy, at least for normally constituted 
Ohristians. Those who have been trained to 
relish and digest such diet will doubtless find 
much in them tiiat they can assimilate. 

The Dawn of Manhood, by John Clifford 
{** The Christian Commonwealth "), is a series of 
twelve sermons addressed to youne men. They 
are marked by the qualities which distinguish 
their author's utterances whether in the pulpit 
or the press. Extremely fervid and forcible, 
they simerfrom alack of proportion in the 
thought as well as of simplicity in style. Dr. 
Cliffbrd may be reminded of the proverb, 
that he is not a great painter who insists upon 
painting with a big brush. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

PsoF. Max Miller's new work. The Science 
of Thought, will appear next week. It forms a 
large volume of nearly 700 pages. A German 
translation of it is advertised by Dr. Schneider, 
well known by his Dialecti Latinae Prieeae et 
Faliioae Exempla SeUda. A Bussian translation 
also is to appear by Prof. Mandelstama of St. 
Petersburg. Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons 
have secured the copyright for America. 

The concluding volumes of the new edition 
of the Imperial Gazetteer of India wiU probably 
bt^ published by Messrs. Triibner during next 
month. Not only has the whole work been 
carefully revised, iuoorporating the results of 
th« Census of 1881 and other recent statistics ; 
but atiditions have been made throughout that 



will augment the number of volumes from nine 
to fourteen. In particular, the index has 
been so much improved that it will make a 
volume by itself of some 400 i>ages, forming an 
invaluable storehouse of reference not only 
for local details, but also for the facts of Indian 
historv, both ancient and modem. In order 
to still further increase the utility of the work. 
Sir W. Hunter is already preparing a condensed 
edition in a single volume, which, by the help 
of close printing in double columns, will com- 
prise all the more important and interesting 
material to be found in the larger edition, 
though only one fourth of the actual quantity. 
We may add that Sir W. Hunter, who has now 
served the full period of twenty-five years that 
qualifies him for a pension, is coming home this 
spring on furlough. 

We understand that the life of the late 
Bishop of Bipon will be published by Messrs. 
Bivington in the course of next week. It con- 
tains recollections of Lord Langdale, the Bev. 
C. Simeon, the late Dean Alfora, Canon Mel- 
ville, and other celebrities whom the late 
bishop knew during his career, which is itself 
fully described. There is a preface by hite cousin, 
the present Bishop of Exeter ; and the work 
has been edited by the late bishop's youngest 
son, the Bev. Cyril Bickersteth, vicar of Pudsey, 
Yorks. 

A NEW life of Dean Colet, the founder of 
St. Paul's School, by the Bev. J. H. Lupton, 
sur-master of that school, will shortly be 
published by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons. It will 
contain a portrait of Oolet, copied in photo- 
intaglio from the excellent engraving which is 
given in Holland's Herodogia, 

Under the title of The Best Booke, Mr. W. 
Swan Sonnensdiein has in the press a classified 
bibliography of about 25,000 current books 
in all departments of literature, with the 
prices, sizes, dates of first and last editions, and 
the publisher's name of each. The following 
is the classification of subjects adopted: — 
Christianity, Non-Christian Religion and Myth- 
ology, Philosophy, Society, Geography and 
Etmiography, History and Antiquities, Bio- 
graphy, Science, Arts and Trades, litmtture 
and Philology. The work will form a quarto 
volume of about 650 pages. 

A WOBK on Bueeian and French Priaone is 
announced by Messrs. Ward & Downey, from 
the pen of Prince Krapotkine, who will oe able 
to speak with the authority of personal ac- 
quaintance. The author stiU bears signs of 
the illness that was induced by his incaroera- 
tion in a French prison. The book will contain 
a plan of the fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. 

The author of the popular poems, " Betsy 
Lee,** " Fo'c'stle Yams," &c., the Bev. T. B. 
Brown, of Clifton Colle^, is about to publish 
a volume of Manx stones. The title will be 
The Doctor, and OtJier Stories, and the pub- 
lishers Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Mr. 
Brown's previous volumes were written in the 
rhvmed patois of Manxland; his prose work 
will also illustrate the home talk of his own 
countryx>eople. 

A VOLUME, entitled A Misunderstood Miracle, 
by the Bev. A. Smythe Palmer, author of Folk- 
Etymology, will be produced by Messrs. Son- 
nenschein & Co. shortly. It is an independent 
examination on philological principles of the 
narrative of Joshua's miracle, commonly under- 
stood to mean ** the standing still of the sun," 
and arrives at a result very different from the 
traditional interpretation. 

The Bev. H. Grattan Ghiinness's Lectures on 
** Romanism and the Beformation from the 
Standpoint of Prophecy," now being delivered 
at SbLeter Hall, will be publi^ed in a 



volume at an early date by Messrs. Hodder ft 
Stoughton. 

Under the title For Further Condderdm 
Mr. Elliot Sto<^ announces a new vohutte d 
essays, by Mr. Edward Butler, author of ** Fbr 
<jK>od Consideration." 

A NEW work by Mr. George Ticknor Ooiiig, 
entitled Greation or EvoluUon, will be pnb- 
lished in this country by Messrs. Wsra ft 
Downey. 

Db. Alfeed Caepenteb hopes to isBos next 
week a work of interest to edu c atjonhti sad 
social reformers, entitled T%e PrindpUt md 
Practice of School Hygiene. There will be 
special chapters on the ouxe and pieTeoiioii 
of disease in the family. The book— whidi 
will be profusely illustrated— will be pobliihed 
by Mr. Josef^ Hughes. 

Mbbsbs. SKEFFmoTON Will pubUsb insfev 
days a novel by H. J. "Wilmot Buxton, entitled 
The Sweet o' the Year. 

With my Father, a manual of privats prtyer 
for young people of both sexes, by tbe Ber. 
E. Hobson, Principal and Chaplain of St 
Katharine's College, Tottenham, is annoonoed 
for immediate publication by Messrs. Boperft 
Drowley. 

Mb. Joseph HxroHES has just isnied Mr. 
Marmaduke Hewitt's Manual of our M(A^ 
Tongue. The same publisher also snnonnoei 
Sir George W. Cox's History of England mi 
the English People. 

Mr. Thomas Greenwood is P'^'"^^ 
publication a shilling edition of lus Free hitk 
Libraries. The book has been to s lflig« 
extent rewritten, and brought down to d^ 
throughout. 

Messrs. Crossby, Lookwood, & Go., n- 
nounoe the following new books snd nev 
editions:— T^ Practical Engineer's Eim- 
hock : a TreatiBe on Modem Sn^ 
and Boilers — ^Marine, Locomotive, and Ststian- 
ary, by Walter S. Hutton ; Factory ^^^'' 
their Principles and Practice (a HMd- 
book for Accountants and Manufsotmre^ 
by Emile Gardke and J. M. Fells; A Mi 
Glossary of Technical Terme in Freneh-SngtiM 
and English-French : with a large non^wr « 
Tables of French and Enghsh WeigW* 
Measures, and Calculations, by J. J* Flstoher; 
Notes and Formulae for Mining Sludentt,0! 
J. H. Merivale, professor of mining mw 
Durham College of Sdenoe, Newcastle ; Dro^' 
age of Lands, Towns, and Buildings, by tbeuw 
G. D. Dempsey, revised, with large sddihm 
on Becent Practice in Drainage Engineennft 
by D. Kinnear Clark; Screw Threads a^ 
Methods of producing them, by Paul N. Hsdudt 
The following new volumes of a New Sowe (» 
**Handybooks for Handicraft," each wrtb up- 
wards of 100 illustrations i^The Wood 2W^ 
Handybook and The Watch Jobber's Handewo^ 
both by P. N. Haslubk. A second ediiioj 
revised, with the statistics brought down » 
date, of Mr. B. Hunt's British Mi^[^ 
Treatise on the History, Discovery, J^j^ 
Development, and Future Prospecti of M«>r 
liferous Mines in the United Kingdom; J^ 
Fivas' Elementary French Ora^^^^jz, 
Header, second edition; A Treatise on Ue^^ 
Horology, trandated from the FreocH 
Claudius Saunier, by Julian TrmP^p!^ 
Edward Bigg, second edition; '^^ J^ 
Technical Guide, Measurer, and Sditnf^^J^, 
Builders and Surveyors, by A 0. J^^ 
Handbook of House Prop^y: ita .^.^?*^: 
Tenancy, Valuation, and Erection, wiU» f^^^ 
dations of Fine Art, by E. L. Tarba(*,;oyr 
edition. Also the foUowing new ^^f^^ 
•^Weale's Budimentary Senes ''•"•^'^zJ^ 
Engineenng Surveving, by T. Baker, fo^ 
edition, revised by the late J. R* *" ** 
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F»mmaUc$t induding Aooiutios, and the 
F h c n om ciMi of Wind OozTents, lor the Use of 
Begimwira, hv Gharlee Tomlinflon, fourth 
edition ; Bmukng Bstaki, by Fowler Maitland, 
noond editioii* 

Mb. Kasl Bund has been elected an 
boDonry member of the North - Western 
litenry and Historical Sodety of Iowa. 



THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
Prof. Halbs's recent lecture on "Parlia- 
ment Hill and its Associations "—a subject of 
some interest just now in connexion with the 
Hampstead Heath extension movement — will 
be published in the April and May numbers of 
the Otfdleman*$ Magazine. 

Thb April number of the Century GuUd 
Hobhy Hcree (Ke^;an Paul, Trench & Go.) will 
contain a memorial notice of the late Arthur 
Burgess by Mr. Buskin, together with a ejec- 
tion of the woodcuts prgoared for the un- 
finiahed portion of the " rroserpina," drawn 
bj Mr. Buskin and engraved by Arthur Bur- 
gess ; a photograyure of a heuptened version 
d the cartoon of Aqnila and Prisdlla for the 
deoontion of the dumel at Eaton Hall, by 
iMeii^ Shields ; and some poems and articles 
on art subjects by yarious contributors. 

The Ajxril number of the Magazine of AH 
willoontam an article on Van Dyck, by Mr. J. A. 
Blaikie, illustrated by five engravings of 
pictores, exhibited in the late collection of the 
artist's works at the Grosvenor Gallery. In 
the aame number, Mr. Alfred St. Johnston will 
nre an account of the revival of the manu- 
notore of Cameo-Glass, which, until lately, 
bad been reckoned among the lost arts. In Ins 
"(Himpses of Artist Life,*' Mr. Spielmann 
describes the ungrateful labours of *'The 
Hanging Committee." Mr. Joseph Grego 
oontribi^ a memoir of the late Bandolnh 
Cildeoott, illustrated by some of his unpuD- 
Hahed sketches. 

The Century Magazine for April will contain 
•n article on Canterbury Catiiedral by Mrs. 
Schnyler van Bensselaer, with several illustra- 
tioniby Joseph Pennell; the first of a series of 
amnong papers by Mark Twain, entitled << Eng- 
lish as She is Taught " ; the continuation of i£e 
"life of Abraham Idncoln'' and Frank B. 
Stockton's novel *'The Hundredth Man"; a 
contribution by Joel Chandler Harris, entitled 
"Little Compton," with iUustrations by A. B. 
ftoei " Some Portraits of Hawthorne " are 
^ted by (George Parsons Lathrop, and 
Edward Atkinson contributes a paper on " Th» 
Margin of Profits." 

Sm Philip Maoihts is engaged on a series 
of paptts for the PrckrficoZ Teacher, entitled 
"Technical; Traininsr in our Elementary 
Schools." 

^^^ original picture by Hal Ludlow, called 
Waitbg for a Game," is being reproduced in 
wlourg, to form the frontispiece to the April 
wnnberof Zittte^oiife*. 

^Phb April issue of 8U Nicholaa will contain a 
M« by Mrs. Pennell on Harrow-on-the 
Hill, to which Mr. Pennell will supply seven 
mwliations; an operetta, written by B. 8. 
^wAs, with music by Frederic Preston, en- 
titled " The Children's Crusade "; and an article 
^^" Working Monkeys," by OUve Thome 
Mer, illustrated. 



UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

^R Sayce writes from Tunis that he was 
oWiged to give up his trip to Sicily in oonse- 
qiienoe of the cholera which has broken out 
g ttjs country, and that he wiU go to Malta, 
^^MBi EoniQ (where he intend* to stay several 



days), and return to Bng^d at the beginning 
of A{»iL 

Mb. B. Maxjudx Thompsoit, keeper of the 
MSS. at the British Museum, will deliver a 
course of eiffht lectures on ''Latin Palaeo- 
graphy" at Oxford next term, at the reouest 
of the curators of the Bodleian Library ana tiie 
delegates of the conmion university fund. The 
arrangements for the lectures are being made 
by Mr. Bobinson Ellis. Mr. EUis hinaiself , we 
may add, intends to start unmediately for Italy, 
and will probably not return until the very end 
of next term. 

Mr. Maboououth has left Oxford for 
Florence, where he will copy the Syriac com- 
mentary on the|Poe(»cs of Aristotie, by Bar- 
hebraeus, which will appear in his forthcoming 
work, Eastern Dommente ontJie *' Foetica.** 

DxJBiNa his stay at Christiania this winter 
Dr. Henry Sweet gave a course of three lec- 
tures at the univermi^ on the ** Practical Study 
of Languages." The lectures, which were 
delivered in English, had such a large audience 
that it was found necessary to hold tiie two last 
in the Festsal of the university instead of in one 
of the ordinary lecture-rooms. 

Thb Hebdomadal Council at Oxford has 
issued a statute, which will come up for con- 
sideration in Congregation next term, for the 
establishment of an Honours School of Modem 
Languages, constitutizig an eighth school for 
the second public or mial examination. The 
subjects of examination are to be the languages 
and literatures of the Teutonic, the Bomanic or 
Neo-Latin, and the Celtic groups. Each can- 
didate may offer as his principal subject either 
Enelish, Overman, French, Italian, Spa^ush, or 
Irish and Welsh. The examination in each 
language is to include the different periods of 
its history. The examination in English is to 
include necessarily the Anglo-Saxon period. 
Candidates offering English or German will be 
examined in Gothic, and those who offer French, 
Italian, or Spanish wUl be examined in Latin. 
The literature of the langua^ is to form an 
essential part of the examination. Written 
composition is to be a necessary part, and the 
colloquial use of a lang^uage an optional part of 
the examination. The subject or subjects in 
which the candidate obtains honours is to be 
notified in the class list; and this provision, 
together with another — ^that a candidate who has 
obtained honours in any one of the languages 
specified may subse^uentiy offer any other of 
them, so long as he is not of more than twenty 
terms standme— will constitute, in fact, six 
separate thou^ allied examinations in which 
honours may he obtained. 

Thb Oxford Philological Society has passed 
a resolution signifying its general agreement 
with the views expressed in the ''Pronuncia- 
tion of Latin in the Augustan Period," of which 
a summary was ^ven in the Aoapehy of last 
week ; and its opmion that it is desirable tiiat 
the scheme be generally adopted in practice, 
singling out for particular mention the pro- 
nunciation of the vowels and of the three 
letters, c, g, and t when preceding i, and the 
careful observation of the quantities as recom- 
mended. In Cambridge a committee, consist- 
ing of representatives from all colleffes, is 
engaged in the task of introducing the re- 
formed pronunciation of Latin into practical 
teaching. It is hoped that the new academical 
year wm see it in rail working. 

While the delegates of the common univer- 
sity fund at Oxford have already instituted a 
readership in geography, to be paid for entirely 
out of academical funds, and have announced 
their intention of electing to the post next 
term, the council of the senate at Cambridge 
have adopted a less ambitious scheme, in closer 
depwdence npon the Boyal Geographical 



Society. For the present— i.e., for the current 
year— they propose that the universi^ should 
apnrove (1) the delivery of one or more courses 
of lectures on geoffraphy, by lecturers provided 
by the society; f2) the appointment next year 
of a university lecturer m geography, to be 
paid £50 by the university and £150 a 
yeur by the society; and (3) the ofiiar of the 
society to award in alternate years an exhibition 
of £100 or prizes of £50 and £25. 

Thb general board of studies at Cambridge 
have approved Mr. J. H. Poynting, of Trinity 
College, for the degree of Doctor in Science. 

Thb University of Edinburgh proposes to 
confer the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon (among others) ^. H. J. Boby, of Man- 
chester; Prof. Edward Dowden, of Dublin; 
M. Frandsque Michel; and Mr. C. J. Lyall, of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

Thotjoh residents at Oxford are, no doubt, 
well acquainted with the RatUey we may be 
allowed to call the attention of former members 
of the university to this curious periodical, 
which comes to life (we believe) only auring the 
week when the torpid races are being rowed, 
but is then vivacious enough to appear every 
day. The contents, however, are by no means 
confined to subjects of aquatic interest. Some 
of the articles, as well as the format, recall the 
great days of the Oxford Spectator, which must 
now, we suppose, be introuvdble in its original 
issue. The RatUe is published by Mr. J. Ofiver, 
47 George Street, Oxford. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

" Put case you can't catch sense," the Parleyer 
says. 
*< Can you catch sunlight, staring at the sunP 
Yet south piasza swelters : 

« Trick o' th» phrase 
Kindles heart- oooUes : public has to sun 
Where, with intolerable beams to crown 't. 
Lawgiver brings his table from the Mount." 

Smite us, we answer, with miraculous rod ; 

Our beastlike idols, falsely deemed of gold. 
Break smaU, come down from communing with 

But let your meaning, like your visage, shine 
Beveal the message yonder thunders hold ; 

The priest is human, but the cloud divine : 
Truth has two aspects : one is for the crowd, 

Doubtful and dark ; and haply so forever 
Must it remain, to hinder rash endeavour : 

For many needs must go with faces bowed 

On pain of drinkinff blindness from the cloud 
Whose ministiy, of old, has been to sever 

The chosen people from the dull and proud : 
Yet none the less to shine on those who never 

Cease from Truth's praises— rather deep than 
loud. 
—To these an aureole, to those a shroud. 

But a vexed stammerer, weighted with his 
matter, 

Aaronless Moses, slow of tongue as he, 
Brightening inwardly the cup and platter, 

while the outside is foul and rough to see— 
Wilt make us leave our flesh-pots in the sand 

For milk and honey of the Promised Land P 

K. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Thb article on *' Public Crosses of Notting- 
ham,'' in the Antiquary , is a useful record. 
Before the change in religious feeling which 
swept over England in the sixteenth century, 
it is probable that, exclusive of those in 
churchyards, there was hardly a village in 
England which had not its cross. Markets 
were commonly held in the neighbourhood of 
the cross ; and so it has come al^ut that many 
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persona "kho tire ignorimt off the wkya of onr 
ancestort have fancied t3!iat the fttump of an 
old crofts is evidence that there was in formar 
days a market held at the place where it exists. 
Tms is a mere ^oundless fancy, as a little 
consideration wotud convince all onr readers 
who dwell in rural places. The Cross Tree, 
White Crota, Thorn Gross, and such like names 
are of constant dccurrence far away from any 
''market stead.'* Mr. Hibbert's ''Beginners 
in Business " is an entertaining pa^. We 
know as yet very little to to the way in which 
business was carried on in our large towns in 
former days. Evidence on such a matter is 
peculiarly nable to perish. Trade account- 
Dooks seldom f oimd their wav among the public 
records, and it is to be feared tiiat many of our 
noble and eentie families which have sprung 
from behind the coimter have been anxious to 
hide their origin. This, where it exists, is a 
preju^ce of modem growth. Among Hhe 
8hopke^)erS of London in the time of EKzabeth 
members of Some of the oldest and noblest 
families in England held a honourcid place. 
Mr. J. J. FoSter'b account of Sir Isaac Newton's 
birthplace. WoolWhorpe Manor, is illustriited 
by engravings which give a very good repre- 
sentation of the plain, unpretentious building 
in which the great mal^ematioian first saw the 
light of day. Mr. Foster has not added to the 
biographical details with which we are famiHar. 
It is much to be wished that some competent 
^nealogist with spare time on his hands would 
investigate Newton's pedigree in tiie female 
lines as well as the male. Those who hold that 
intellect as well as physical characteristics are 
hereditary would oe very grateful for such 
work if done with absolute acouracv. Surdy 
the pedifipree of Newton is as well worth a 
niche in the memory of mankind as the host of 
obscure persons whose lineage gets printed in 
books of reference just because wealth or 
obedience to a prime minister has caused some 
member of the family to be gratified by a 
peerage. 

The Bevue Internationale has made a decided 
advance since its migration from Florence to 
Rome. Its articles have a more substantial 
character, and the editor has evidently learnt 
how to say "No" to kind contributors. In 
the last number (March) the first article, on the 
" Belations between the Courts of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg,*' by * * * should be read by 
everybody who has examined the remarkable 
essay on Ilussia in the last Fortnightly Eevietv, 
The " Journal In time " of Benjamin Constant 
contains one of the most fascinating autobio- 
graphical vivisections which has ever been pub 
lished. It does not raise our estimate of 
the man's character; but for a knowledge of 
the time and the men and women with whom 
he came in contact — ^Mdme. de Stael, Mdme. 
Beoamier, Mdme. de Krudener, and many 
others— it is an invaluable find. M. Naville's 
article on the "Referendum" is Very instruc- 
tive after M. Laveleye's writing on the same 
subject. A Lithuanian novel by Wichert, 
called "Madle," is at all events original. The 
"Correspondence" from Paris, Berlin, and 
Brussels, comes evidentiy from well-informed 
quarters. The English agents for the Bevue 
Internationale are Messrs. '&ubner. 
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BtbTiui. gT' ^iSkge zur Atiatoinie u. fiistologfid v. 
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WBiiiBTBur, a. V. Vorarbeiten cu e. JPilzflora v. 

Bteiermaxk. Leipzig: Brockhaus. SM.60H. 
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"A LOOK BOtJND MTBBATtrBl," 

Ute ot fttti : iMh s, nr. 

The differenoes of opinion between Jtr. 
Buohtoan and n^r^H are to ifldinporlbit flat 
it is a pitty to suggest an idea of eentroTO^, 
but I wiidi to sa^ a Irord in hnsmt to !di 
letter. 

I think that (George B9iot has done hm 
to ima^ative Hteratore, becatua sto hu 
cultivated a taste for the prose of every-day 
life. She h^ not attempted in fiction what 
"Wordsworth achieved in poetry— to flood the 
commonest incidents in l;he lignt of imagmft- 
tion, to reveal a ^miliar LmcUc^^der the 
unfiamilikr charm of moozilig^t. That oofBi- 
bination of the actual and %e supenatonl 
makes half fixe difference be t w e fen MucAelh and 
B6bin8on OnOoe, for both are tM, lerii M 
are imannativb. Oeorge BHdt^S iAteUectai 
force and groat Hterttr^ po^ttir vfe tk^ppaavA in 
every litie she wrote; but Her v^^tracitf and hs 
imagination Itf e pet^aps ^den at Ui^ M id 
the first part of 8ittt$ Marner atdy, fhe^ the 
imagination is the imag%natl6n d fnetitphyika, 
and the reaHsm id the r^lism df ^ "poti 
and pans " of Kfe. Compare George SHot's 
z'ealism and imaginatidn m this best ptot of 
her work with the realftm laid iduiginatioB of 
80 slight a thing as Wordsworth's " We oe 
Seven." The veracity is about equal, bat how 
different the imaginatian ! Macbeth is laore 
realistic than Hdingshed's CSiiomoIe; hot 
its realism is imaginative — it is tiie familiar 
bathed in the light of tbe unfamiliar. 

I do not base my hopes of aromantioreviTaloii 
any imitation of Fder Wilkins. and I think that 
sort of work very cheap, and likely to be teiy 
short-lived. I remember that Golerid^ si^ 
that if a man wanted to make a sensation he 
oould not do it easier than l^ resorting to th« 
marvellous as seen in Feter WiUcim as distin- 

finshedfrom t^e real sa^eenmBobimon Ornoe, 
have no Uove of what Mr. Buchanan calls 
" ima^ative rioting^" chiefly because I find 
little miagination in it, and only a Kttle &ncy. 
It seems to me that the author of the "otha 
veiled "Ionian Ayesha," in his hatred of w« 
realism of France ^and his contempt for the 
realism of America, in his determination not to 
be beastly, and his imwillingness to sit doiw 
and draw a copy more or less feeble of feeote 
men and feeble manners, has fallen into the 
error of thinking that he can invent twth m» 
and manners too. I am Sure it is ft nustake; 
and when the people who delight in hia new 
universe have realised that havmg coins ont of 
nothing it has gone into chaos, they ™^^ 
doubt play their olden game of ^hipptoj ^ 
spoiled child fot l^dwin J them tb ^^ 
Bui he is a man of ]geShi8 as Sttfe « » ^ 
antiior ot Ood a$id the Man; tod ™JJjJ 
'* imaginative rioting" is over he ^JJJJ 
the power of the imagination that o<* ^ 
within the limits of nature and actual hw, »J 
yet is not bound down to the said pota twi 
pans. . . 

Meantime, I re^d a new Peter ^^^^^Ji! 
naofe hopeful sign f6r ima^mative KtettWW 

than another Sir Fercival would "be. 

Hall Cad« 



MB MANX Ktrfao mscltiPTioKs. 



Canon's lahVy : k^ch A ^• 



of 



Canon Taylor has mentioned »»>- - , 
inscriptions in my possession, but he has 
misunderstood the information I ^^^ 
concerning them. These casts were »•<" 
1841, byW, Bally ot Jianchester, to * *J; 
Jones ; but I know iio more about tfcat fSS^ 
man nor the use that he made of tt^^^ 
ih a copj^ 6f oiie (tiie ^em^ *^ riS^ 
(aross) in the Kensington Swiseam. v»v *^ 



K^tot 1'^, i^.i~in>. m.j 
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&r6 cdfi)^ of ttid ^liole fitohe'fi, the otlien being of 
Qi6 msoriptions only. Mj casts are of tlie follow- 
ing nnmbers in 'Cabiming*B book : la, 8c, 9o, 
10a, 12b, 13d, 21, 22abcd, 26ab, 28ab, and 29. 
Mt. Coinminr came here to ermine my set. 

fbe casts inmidi ]k&. Gumming had made, the 
coft of which I aAd others helped to defray, 
were made in 1854 or 1855 by a caster whose 
name I do not know ; and tnese were a complete 
Bst of the whole %toneB of that day then known 
—not inscriptions only. I. never tow these. 
They were lOl ttrmed out of the college, and 
nearly all destroyed, soon lifter Mr. Gamming 
left the island, by the college authorities. 
Borne we!re stndcin the ground for the boys to 
pUy leap-frog over. The product of £70 or 
or £80 was wasted, exc^t so far as it assisted 
in the publication of the book. 

Casts are in general far preferable to the 

originals for ascertaining intricate carvine or 

inscriptions, because they are of a unifbrm 

dead white, free from weckle, and they 

can be placed hi various fights. There are 

many cases where wet pM>er squeezes^ if on 

proper pax>6r and recentljr done, are preferable 

toei&er originals or casts. The moulds are 

always open to this : small particles of the 

day or plMter (as the case naay be) may adhere to 

the stone, and of course these cause erroneous 

excrescences in the cast. Usually the fault is 

perfectly easy to detect. Any tampering with 

a cast from corroded stone is patent. The 

sqfoeezes sent to Ganon Taylor have been taken 

from the casts, and txt one degree less good 

than they would have been if taken from the 

itones in 1841. As 150,000 people are landed in 

the island every sununer, we may presume that 

they are better than if taken from the stones now. 

Photographs are of little use for deciphering 

letters, as many lines and slight traces will not 

ihow in the Bg^t of any one period of day. 

H. DiYDBN. 



W^ fntferfed ' fo. our papdir (which I finished 
on October 6, ere leaving the Isle of Man). I 
forgot to meniioA this. Nineteen crosses I 
saw and read on the spot, the twentieth I sa^ 
not. Very sad ; better, though, than to have 
Seen none. 

Ganon Taylor never wrote to me, and never 
offered to me the use of his casts (those absurd, 
good-for-nothing casts, would they were clean 
out of court !) He wrote earnestly, I am told, 
to the editor of the Manx Note^Booky who lives 
in his native isle. Informed of this, I at first 
dissn^ed my Manx friend, and beg^ged him 
not to make a stirabout, as it were, of a bad copy 

rid a fair original. But at last, pressed hard, 
proposed that Ganon Taylor i^ould send his 
casta or rubbings to me here in Oxford, or, if 
he preferred, to a friend here whom I named, 
and I promised to have ia look at Ihem and to 
report on them ; but he never sent any. 

Ganon Taylor, trusting in his casts, and not 
looking out fbr better information, last summer 
went into print about these vexed Manx runes ; 
isince ^en the originals, partly hidden under- 
ground when he wrote, have risen out of the 
darth to testify against him. Woe to me who 
have raised that ghost! for authors in the 
wrong or worsted are the most unreasonable 
creatures on this eartJi of ours. We are all of 
us so, and no better ; rbther than yield up our 

auills to the victor, as did the knights of old 
lieir swords, we fill graveyards wiUi columns 
of dead print. GuDBRAin) Viopxjsson. 

P.S.— In my last letter (AoADEAnr, March 5, 
p. 168, col. 1), line 28- from bottom, for **v,** 
read "r"; and line 26 from bottom, for 

duatus," read ** ductus." 



Otf ord : Mkroh 14, 1887. 
Canon Isaac Taylor goes on arguing from 
the shadow (a houow, distorted shadow), in- 
stead of from the tiling that cast the Shadow. I 
have been on the fi^ot, Seen cunu on the stone, 
yet he eoes on arguing and drawing inferences 
as if Siere stood citinu. 1 have seen the 
Ballangh Gross, and read thereon the names 
Olave, liotrdb, and Ulb. This is manifest 
eren to the dinmiest and dullest of eyes, for 
the runes are almost as distinct as they were 
when first carved. This fb Admitted (privately) 
by your Manx runologM, yet the canon goes 
cm arguing from his casts that it mmst be a 
Thurlaib, Theodiflf , lib, and so on. Now, the 
difference bieftWe^ a co^y ^d an driginsd ib 
this, that Whenever they dMRer the copy goes 
to the widl. juift a& frhen fata watch ib biehind 
time you %end the watch, not the sun, for 
repair. 

A cabman Vho ai^efc from What h^ has 
86*1 IS better thaA ehher <AMi or canon Arguing 
from the shadoW of a thin)^ he has not seen. 
I have been oil th^ spot, iug out the crosses, 
seen and i^ead what is thereon; and Ganon 
IsMo Ta^r ha^ not. I have taken some 
trouble to diake shre of tojr factti, and he has 
taken none. He further appeals from me to 
a gentleman who neither knows NorSe nor runes 
— «re<fe ean>erto used to be said, crede inexperto is 
ihenewdevicje. 

Prom this crtfcferWiie btoren controversy I 
gather tWs fiict, that the casts of 1841 were 
taken afUr the cross^ had been immured or 
w^ered up with earth. The Workman, one sees, 
md not bother about what was underground, 
Mid what was above ground he executed ill. 
By the way, "aucraithcr," on the Gonchan cross, 
J«|^ttiftreiDil|)lrint, long tdnce noticed by me; 
j|«»pose i «idM and yoti are right. Further, 
we Kst&iiftdn biloss Ih 'OumbmaUd I never 
»^; ik^«)py%toiw«t t6 ttia «t Oifoid, attdit 



THE SURNAME " SHAKftPEBE." 

Oxford : March IS, ISSr. 
I am glad that I have succeeded in getting 
from Mr. H. Bradley the admission that the 
name "Shakspere" rnay really have originally 
meant** ShAke-sp^ar," being, perhaps, a popular 
designation for a lancer, and so may fall into 
the class of surnames derived from trades and 
occupations. So far so good. But he still 
seems to cHng to the idea that it is mare prob- 
able that *< Bhakspere '' is a distortion of an 
Old-English i)ersonal name **8eaxberht." I 
think this latter theory will appear to most 
people to be in the highest degree improbable, 
for the very plain reason that there is such an 
enormous difference between the sounds of the 
two words. No one hearing ** Saxbert " pro- 
nounced wonld have ever thought of the 
** shaking of a spear.'' But, supposing the 
phonetic difficulty is considered of no import- 
ance, there nimaiuB the historic difficulty. 
** Shakspere " is a name not known to us, I 
believe, before the fifteenth century. ** Seax- 
berht " is a pre-Conquest form. It may also 
be noted that the name was so exceedingly 
rare in England that it does not once occur in 
the index to Sweet's Oldest English Texts, 
Would Mr. Bradley kindly give us the latest 
date of the occurrence of '*Seaxberht" in 
any document of authority, and the earliest 
date of the occurrence of ** Shakspere." I should 
not be surprised if it should be foimd that 
between these two dates there is a chasm of 
centuries ; that, in fact, the Old-English name 
had died out generations before the first appear- 
ance of the name of the poet. 

A. L. Mathew. 



THE NAKE ** OXFORD. 

Bristol : March IS, 1887. 
I observe that Mr. Henry Bradley says 
(^ioADEkY, Mardi 12): **For me, ife for Mr. 
Mayhew, * Oxford ' means * ford for 03ien.* " 



This is not the first timd that I hiive found 
myself in iii6 perilous portion of difiPieiring from 
Vb, Bradley in a matter of this kind, nor the 
first time that I have also perilously, differed 
from the Bev. Mr. Mayhew. I hojpe I am not 
now guilty of a cumulative heresy in differing, 
as I now do, from both at once. I doubt, how- 
ever, if in this case of Oxford *'the obvious 
etymology is really the correct one." 

1 have several times exemplified that the 
most ancient names of many rivers were 
originally common to their trunks and their 
several branches, afterwards changed, in their 
several parts or members, but often by mere 
disdectal or tribsd variations of the original 
name, but sometimes having left traces of the 
earlier names in the names of places on their 
banks. Thus we have York on the part of thd 
Eure now called Ouse ; Blanf ord = Vlanf ord ==^ 
Alavna(ford) — ^perhaps at or near King Alfred's 
** Leonaford," where Asser visited him— on the 
part of Ptolemy's AU^una that is now the 
Htour. Ue is a branch of the Ivel, the Uxdla 
of Ptolemy; and others might be observed. 
Bo, also, title river Ock, although it joins the 
Isis or Ouse at Abingdon, below Oxford, has 
left its name, Ocksford, there, as well as a 
transition form at Oseney. like a tree, a river 
and its branches formed one object to its first 
namers, the explorers from its mouth. 

In fact, Oxford is far older than is thought 
by the people who live there. The St. Ebb's 
dedication there is not the Lady of Coldingham 
and St. Abb's Head. South of Durham her 
name marks no iipot of land in England ; nor is 
there any name like it, or that is likely to be a 
variety of it, south of her monafttery at 
Ebchester, in the bishopric of Durham, through- 
out aU that largest area of England between 
that and Oxford, where — and at Shellswell, in 
the same county— dedications of St. Ebb are 
found that have been erroneously Godsibbed to 
her, and the name accordingly reduced to her 
form. These are in the midst of an insulated 
cluster of impressions upon the land of the 
name of St. Abban, one of the Irish mission- 
aries who have left their names so plentifully 
over l^e Sou^ and West of England. Both 
shores of tiie Severn estuary swarm with their 
names, and some are still discernible aa having 
penetrated from that inlet far into the land. 
The case of Maildulph = Maeldubh, ** Scotus," 
at Malmesbury, has overlapped into our 
aecepted secular history. Tewkesbury = Theo- 
tisbyrg is probably another from Toit of Inis 
Toite TMart. of Donegal, September 7). How- 
ever, tiie two Oxfordshire St. Ebbs apparently 
form a part of a group all within pastoral or 
missionary reach of Abingdon, certainly known 
to have been originally ** Abbandun " ; and I 
beUeve the charters of Abingdon, published in 
the ** Bolls" series (not this minute at hand), 
begin with a recital of the Oeltic tradition of 
St Abban. A fourth of the cluster is a place 
called St. Abbes, or ** Tabs," near Eling. four- 
teen miles south of Abingdon. A fifth is 
" Abban Orundel," near Bedwin (God. Dipl. 
No. 1266). A sixth, ** Abban wyUe," at 
Bensingtcm (God. Dipl. No. 1292). Mr. J. R. 
Green, indeed {Making of England), seems to 
acknowledge the personality of the Geltic 
colonist, but calls him **the JVest-Saxon Ahh&,'* 
But Mr. Green was one of the now retreating 
** Eng^i^ School," to whom all thinpi were 
Saxon. At all events, this duster of his foot- 
st^i^ indicates a missionary district — ^may we 
say an incipient Paroechia, or a ** Ohristianitie," 
a name by which some home, or oentral, 
archdeaconries are still known ?--ChristianiSed 
by St Abba. In this case Oxford must have 
existed, and been stamped with his name, in 
about the sixth century. St. Abb's Head ex- 
emplifies the reverse variation of the name of 
St Ebb. 

Thomas KfiBdLAKfi. 
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THB PAFYBirS Of EITBOFB. 
Oonbe Yioange, near Woodstock : Feb. 19, 1887. 
In the Academy of this day (p. 129, '* A 
Topographioal Model of Syracuse") occurs 
this passage: 

''Here is the litUe liTer Anapo, up which it is 
difficult to make your way in a boat, to pluck the 
apyruB that is stated to grow nowhere else in 



»pe." 



p»py 

Euro] 

Paper has been made out of papyrus from 
the Lago di Perugia {Locub Tr<uimenu$), 
Lady (Maria) Callcott {A Scripture Herbal, 
1842, p. 379), under the heading of « The Paper- 
reed " {CyTpervs papyrus), writes thus : 

" Sir Joseph Banks possessed some peper made of 
the papyrus growing in the lake it Thrasymene 
(now the lake of Perugia)." 

P. A. Micheli {Nova Plantarum Oenera juxia 
Toume/ortii Mdhodum dUpoaita, Florentiae, 
1729, p. 44) saw it growing spontaneously in 
the marshes of Calabri^. His words on its 
habitat are as follows : 

"Inhortis noetris e Sidliae udis habemus ; in 
Oalabriae palustribus sponte oresoere vidimus ; in 
Peruaio per Trasimenum Laoum, ubi Strabo libr. 5. 
cresoere asserit, nondum perquisiTimus." 

Strabo (p. 226, ed. Casaubon) says : 
iyyhs 9^ rointtv ^arX kqX ^ Utpowrla. irpoo'Xa^- 
fidtfowri dh wpbs rhy MMfioptta^ rris x^P^^ *^^ Xifumi 
fA9ydXai Tc leaH woWat odcm * fca) yitp wXiorrai feed 
rp4^ovfftp 0^oy iroXlr feed r&p imiP&p t& Xijuxaia * r6^ 
TC feed winrvpos iiP0^\ri r§ woWii KaraKOfi((§Tcu wartifiois 
tls T^y *PiAfifiP, ots Mi^6wrtp a/ Xifivcu fi^XP^ rov 
Ti$4p€ws, S»¥ 4ar\v ^ re Ki^uy(a, ical i^ ircp/ BoXvuflovs, 
fcol 4 'cp^ KXo^9iov kqX 4 tyyvrdrw rris y^firis Koi riis 
BaXdrrvf SojS^ra, dtwctrdr^ dh leal 9^ wpbs 'Appirrl^ ^ 
Tpaffovfi4p¥a, 

It may be well to add that, as to Syracuse and 
its neighbourhood, the paper-reed is not foimd 
only on the Anapo (or Aueo). It grows to a 
magnificent heiffht on the banks of the Fiume 
Ciani, the scarcdy smaller stream that, coming 
from the south, unites with the Anapo near 
where the latter falls into the Porto Qrande. 
It flourishes round La Pisma, that deep spring 
from which the southern stream gushes, full- 

S-own like the Axe rushing out of Wookey 
ole, full-grown like Athend issuing from the 
head of Zeus — ^that dark-blue spring near which 
stood a shrine hallowed to Cyand TKucCinj, dark- 
blue), the nixe beloved by Anapis (Ovid, Meta~ 
mf)rpho9e$, v. 417), the river-god who bounded 
from the western heights to meet her. 

J. Hosktns-Abrahall. 

[The pap3rrus ^ws also in a pond in a public 
^den at Catania ; but it is probably a recent 
introduction.-— Ed. Academy.] 



get one eneraved for a book which sells so 
wdl ? At we same time some misprints should 
be remedied. The maps are not in vol. vi. 
but voL viL (vii. 84, note 2\ the appendix is not 
in vol. vii. but in the miadle of VoL viiL (viL 
89, 102, 113), though it ought to be in yoL viL 
F. Hayebfisej). 



ABNAULT'S ** PAUYBE FEUILLB." 

Said : Feb. SB, 1887. 
In Mr. W. M. Bossetti's beautiful edition of 
his brother's collected works, the famous lines 
by Arnault, '' De ta tige d4tach6e," dbc, are 
attributed both in the index andin the tcEzt to 
LeopardL It is quite possible that Dante 
Rossetti translated ue little poem (which has 
been rendered into almost every European 
language) from the Italian yersion, and that in 
this way Leopardi's name crept in accidentally 
without a note of explanation. It is rather 
curious that, when first published, Arnault's 
authorship of the ''Pauvre Fenille" was 
warmly contested, and various persons daimed 
to have composed it ; but there seems to be no 
doubt whatever that the poem was really by 
him. B. Mabtikenoo Cesabbsbo. 
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OBOTE'S maps of 8YBAOT7SE. 

Landng College: Feb. 97, 1887. 
May I, while thanking you for your kind 
notice of my Model of Syracuse, venture 
through your columns to appeu to ^. Murray 
to remedy the maps of Syracuse in Grote's 
Bistory of Greece ? The edition now generally 
used (1869) contains two maps bound into the 
end of yol. viL These are identical with the 
maps in vol. viiL of the second edition (octavo, 
1862), except that the plates seem worn. They 
are, I yenture to say, inaccurate, and giye 
a misleading idea of the ground. Any one 
who doubts should compare them with the 
Italian Gbvemment maps. Moreover, they 
contain mirorints, Herapylon, A|>aenian, 
Arethtfua. M!oreover, they do not correspond 
with the text : the night march of Demostiienes 
(vii., p. 143) is ^uite misrepresented. More- 
over, explanation is not given of all the letters 
on the map. Those showing the niffht march, 
LYZY, are explained nowhere in yol. viL, not 
even on p. 144. Aoourate maps of Syracuse 
can be obtained now. Could not Mr. Murray 



Feb. 19, 1887. 

Has it been noticed by your numerous 
correspondents that the Teutonic weddn 
appears in Layamon's Brut ? 

t quote from Stratman's invaluable book, 
WeoiSeleden his fluhtee, L 2885. The word 
in question is glossed as weo'Sdm = M. H. G., 
wedelen, fluctuare, otherwise|iin)Wec2e. Here is no 
suggestion of feigning or of cajolery; and I 
consider, in the f^sence of direct proof, that 
"wheedle" may be a transposition of 
" wheeled,'' in the sense of circumventing, ».«., 
misleading or " getting round " one, as we say. 

The Teutonic weddn (fluctuare) given by 
Fliigel as '*to wag or fan," supported by 
Sanders, has no authority, as I gather, for 
feigning or cajoling. True, timu;Mfe2n is trans- 
lated ** to fawn." One person may thus fiatter 
another out of mere complaisance, without 
any sinister intent. When sudi fawn- 
ing, looks doubtful we call it "feigning"; 
and when the sinister motive becomes apparent, 
we use a stronger term and call it wheedling. If 
therefore, modem writers confuse " fawn " with 
"cajole," they insensibly transfer the incorrect 
meaning to their natiye word and invest it 
witih a new application unknown to their an- 
cestors, deceived, as I fancy, by the knowledge 
of a similar word in English. 

A. Hall. 



• pan. 'Vlofeotialnsttta.te: •'KitahMaadBoiB 
Myths," by fheBev. B. Oomoa. 

8 pjn. AzistofceUaa: **Daaliflm in AagBstfi 
and Desoartea," by Beirtrioe BrodkabanL 

8 p.m. Teaohflfi^ Ouild: **8lgfat Siasinff Um 
the Btiiir Notation," by Mr. J. sToarwm. 
TUBSUAT, March », S p.m. Royal Institatloa: ■'The 
Funotfon of Beapintion." X.. by Prof. A. QoifMi 

8 p.m. dial Rngifieera; Diaoaarioq, **Ibe 
Tteatmaotof Qiin.8ied," by OoL bTiSSihiI 

8.ao pjn. AnthropdoKioal Institiiie: "Ihi 
Migration of the BaUmo/nbTDr. H. Bink; "The 
InhaUtanta of the Polyneaiaa Uanda," l^ Xr. 
OoattaTroMer; **Na>iveaof theflolnmflnliihadi.* 
by Llent. F. Ellon. 
Wbdubbdat, March S8. 8 pjn. Societv of Axti: 
**8ome of fhe Oooditioiia affeotfaic fhe ]>iiUibQtkB 
of Miaro-orgaoisma in the Atmoapheve," by Dr. 
Frankland. 

8 pjo. Boototy of Litaratiue: " Tha AaoieBt 
and Modem literataxe of Qardfloing," by Mr. W. 
FauL 

8p.m. Geologioal: "TheStraotareaaadlMi- 
tioiia of aome of Seolder Booksof llriMHiy,"by 
Prof. T. a. Bonoey: '*Tha Books of SaricTfien, 
and Jethoa," by the Bev. E. HiU; **Qiurtdie 
Banldera and aroovea In the Bogar MinaatDnklB- 
fl^" by Mr. J. R^HoiHff^ 
Thubsdat, March M. 8 pjn. Boyal Inalitiitfoa: **The 
Soienoe of Thoo&t,*^ IL, by Prof. Max MaUs. 

8 pjn. Telegraph Bngineera : ^TheBaMnee 
of f^olts in Bubmartne (tebiea," by Mr. A. & 
Kesnedy. 

S.jU) p>m» Anttquaciea. 
Fbiday. Maj-oh 9fi, § p.m. Society Of Am: *'IiidiBB 
Uollee." by Mr. ¥, OlMoid- 

8 p.m. Bmwninff Ooole^y: '^ BrowDlns'i BeiU 
iim«' ' by M.T. JaiiiL&>^ Lebley. 

8 p.m. Koyoi lustJ lotion : ** ColoiUS of IUb 
FIat«a,'* by Lord Rayleii^h. ^^^ 

Batum)at, Maixb S6, S p.ta. Royal iJHttfestkn: 
"tfoundi*" V„ by Ixxrd Itiyleiifh. 

3 p.m. PbyBical : *' The Produ^^tlon of the 
Finest Fibre*." by Mr. U. V. Bof^i •♦IWfcaie 
C^^.-r^L^Jc ;ri,L\U Tlij^nixometQra" and *'j1ieEipn> 
juau u£ liiaiucimoter Bulba imdar ftedmre." \if 
T^tiA, Piokeilng. 

8.46 p.m. Botanic : General Meeting. 



A OHABM. 



March 6, 188r. 
Below is a oopy of a ** chanu " found by a 
friend of mine, a Staffordshire clergyman, 
among the effects of a certain widow in his 
parish, in 1875 : 

'< Peter stood in a maiple stone and Jesus coming 
by Peter What healest thou my tooth Thus 
greaTonaly ake me Kow Bise Peter k Be healed 
All those that have those lines in memory or in 
writting Shall never be troubled with the tooth Ake 
for tiiy name sake 

"February 20, 1806." 

E. H. HlOKEY. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 



MonDAT, March 91, 4 p.m. Aalatio: "Nine Formosa 
M88./' by Mr. J. Golbome Baber; •< Formosa 
Notes on m88.. Baoee and Languages," by Prof. 
TeirlcQ de Iiaooaperie. 

8 p.m. Soobfty of Arts: Oaator Lecture, 
" Machiniw for teetingMateriala, eqjieoiaUy Iron 
■ " • L,by Pr^Tw. 0. Unwtn. 



and Steel," 



SCIENCE. 

PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
C<mparative Grammar and Philology for 
SchooU. By A. 0. Price. (BelL) Mr. Price 
must forgive us if we say his book is meUn- 
oholy reading. It is written from the stand- 
point of fifteen years ago, and ignores sll 
recent research. The old suffixes, ta^stama, 
TABAMA, MADHAI, 8HDVAI, and the rest, sppesr 
in their primitive absurdity. The "three- 
vowel" Ureprache and the « Giaeoo-Itdic 
family " are put forward as absolute trum. 
Analogy is barely mentioned, and comparsfave 
syntax not dreamt of. Mr. Price's reason « 
given in his preface: " No English work m 
been published definitely adopting the oew 
views, and so it is best to include nothing 
for which some recognised Bnriiflh authon^ 
cannot be quoted." But Mr. Price seems to 
have overlooked much that has been pnWishejt 
He indudee Mr. Monro's Homeric Grammar m 
his list of authorities, but quotes fromii h^ 
more than a familiar faot about the dual (p. 7p> 
And he does not know that Pzof. Netdesl^ 
and other Ehiglish scholars, have proDOonoed 
against the "§raeoo-ItaUc theory." Nf®!? 
if we admit Mr. Price's plea, can we i^^ 
book very favourably. As he says, it "«^vj^ 
"paste and scissors " order, being an abrtnw, 
with additions, of Mr. Papillon's Manual. ^ 
itself this is no objection. But it is diffica« 
to avoid smiling when Oanon Farrar is qjoJJJ 
as an authority on Proven9al (p. 29) and tts 
Australian dialects (p. 49). Nor do we h^ 
the quotation from Mr. Monro on p ^^ ^ 
exactiy worded. On p. 76 is an obscwe saj- 
tence: " Often the preceding vowd is m^' 
ened in compensation, or pernaps rather inten- 
sified, as though in anticipation of ^^^' 
sation being necessary; thus ^p^* W*^ 
^fP€i-cr»," What is meant by this "»J®g: 
tion"P In conclusion, we would ask^; 
Price to considera sentence in his ownprtw^i 
"In philology," he says, *' the accepted theonw 
of one week are the exploded delusions or v^ 
next" Now Mr. Price is a sohoohnaster, swi 
weaak him, a8 one whooteutftennay •»<»"**» 
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whether it is well to teaoh hojn snoh a sdenoe ? 
PenozuJly, we believe that the researoh of the 
last dght years has not been without solid 
results ; but, be that as it may, it cannot be 
xifffat to teach theories which are generally 
called ** exploded," and which eren their 
defender, iCr. Price, considers '' delnsive." 
Umversity tutors have, we understand, already 
adopted this view, and generally ceased to set 
philological questions. We should add that the 
lx)ok has no index, and that there are a few 
misprints, •iico8o/A^« (p. 74), Xk/iwos (p. 83), &vr<oy 
(p. 71), MoTos (p. 18), «ie«F (p. 74), which is a 
wrong form also, twworns (p. 65), &c. 

Tramactifms of the Cambridge Philoloncal 
Society. VoL III. Part L (Triibner. ) This 
part consists solely of notes on the " Oedipus 
Bex" by Mr. Whitelaw, Prof. Postgate, and 
Mr. FennelL Some of the grammar notes 
ate very good, especially those on ^^ ov with 
participle and ote^ its iroii^^ov. We commend 
the number to all Greek scholars, though we 
should add that it is expensive to non-sub- 
scribers. 

M. JoHANiTES ZvETAiSFF, whose great works 
ontheOscan and Central Italian mscriptions 
are so well known, has published for the use of 
stadents (Leipzig: Brockhaus) a very con- 
Tenient handbook at a moderate price. The 
^e^ Inscripiianes Italiae Infertoris DiaiecUcae, 
IB too modest ; for the first eighty inscriptions 
are from Central Ital^, and indude all l^ose 
from that district whidb are of dialectal value. 
Then follow more than two hundred Oscan 
inscriptions, mostly in Boman type, but in 
some oases in facsimile ; and an intwpretation 
of the more important and intelligible. There 
is also an excellent representation of the famous 
Dyenos inscription, found on the Quirinal in 
1880, with no less than six different renderings 
and oommentaries. A full Olossarium discusses 
the words which occur on the inscmtions, 
with bibliographical references. Dr. Deeoke, 
in an appendix, contributes »ome noteworthy 
conjectures; and three plates give facsimiles of 
important inscriptions. The work will put 
within the student of modest means much 
material which he would have found it hard to 
pocnre elsewhere, and it deserves a hearty 
welcome. 



^ zu Alexander Trdllianui, By 
Th. Posohmann. (Berlin : Calvary's ** Berliner 
StndieD.") The present writer had some years 
ago the task of describing the first number of 
the Berliner Sttulien as not calculated to awake 
enthusiasm. Since then ike series has been 
incteased by several considerable works, and 
▼e are glad to have the raesent opportunity of 
calling the attention of English sdiolars to it. 
The two recent numbers which are before us, 
tte Br. Petschenig's Oorippua, which we notice 
•eparately below, and Dr. Tusohmann's Nach- 
tfUge, Dr. Pusdhmann published some seven 

CI ago a large edition of Alexander of 
es, which was in itself a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of medicine. Now the same 
experienced hand gives a supplement. The 
^nme contains an inedited Glreek treatise on 
^ diseases, which the editor thinks may be a 
ypnthfol work of Alexander, and Latin transla- 
tions of two lost medical treatises hy Philu- 
m^QS and Philagrius. These latter were pub- 
uMed in the sixteenth century by Ghiinter of 
^i^deraadi, accompanied bv a Qreek text. 
^ onr readers will rememoer, one of Aris- 
totle's writings, which survived only in a Latin 
xorm, was turned into Qreek and published by 
llJBtenaissanoe HeUenist ; and tms Greek has 
^^^^ quoted by one or two writers in England 
M Aristotle's own. Precisely the same is the 
^ with Philumenus and Philaffrius; only 
l>r. Pnsehinann has not fallen into Sue hlunder, 
Jetted bv the scholars alluded to, of mis- 
"Png Bimaissanoe Greek for theorig^mal, and 



he has not reprinted Guinter's Greek. He has 
added to both the Greek and the Latin treatises 
a few criti<»l notes and a German translation, 
which, so far as a foreigner can judge, seems 
dear and good. It may be added that the 
Latin seems to date from ^.D. 700. 

FlavU Oresconii Cortppi quae wpereunt. Bee. 
M. Petschenig. (Calvary.) We doubt whether 
English scholars care or know much about the 
later Latin literature. It is true an Oxford 
man recently wrote a little pamphlet of elegiacs 
which professed to be an imitation of Bntilius 
Namatianus. But it is within our own know- 
ledge that the latter was not uncommonly 
stykd in Oxford '* Butilius Nemesianus." How- 
ever, if anyone wicdies to read Corippus, they 
cannot do better than use Dr. Petschenie's 
edition. The editor is already well known by 
articles on the text of the poet, in the Wiener 
Stiidien and elsewhere; and his command of 
fifth century Latin has enabled him to dear up 
many difficulties of vocabulary and syntax. 
One specimen of this he gave in Wolfflin's 
Archiv (iii. 284), in a note on the use of frangere 
and other transitive verbs in a reflezible sense. 
This edition is, therefore, strong on two sides. 
It has also an excellent Index verborum out of 
which lexicographers can, so far as we have 
examined, draw considerable materials. 

Diesertationes Philologae Vindohonensee, I. 
(Freytag & Tempsky. ) This is the first volume 
of another new series. It contains three papers : 
an elaborate investigation by C. Kunst into 
the metres of Theocritus (pp. 1-124) ; an artide 
on tragic metres, by S. Keiter, which has been 
pubb'shed separately (pp. 125-236); and an 
enquiry, by I. Kubik, into the quotations 
made by Cicero from Latin poetry (pp. 237- 
348). The first may be left to editors of 
Theocritus, of the second we give a notice else- 
where, while the third seems to come to no 
very striking condusion. It appears that 
Cicero studied Latin poetry with some care, and 
that he quotes passages which are either 
" orationis lumimbus omati," or of a pro- 
verbial nature. One hundred and twenty pages 
of (not absolutely correct) Latin were hardly 
required to prove this. 

De Syllaharwn irisema lonaihkdine. By S. 
Better. (Prag: Tempsky.) Dr. Beiter's essay 
has three objects. First he tries to prove that 
long syllables scanned in a Greek tragic chorus 
as trochees (l— ) may actually correspond to real 
trochees, and that many passages have been 
wrongly altered because this has been over- 
looked; secondly, he discusses lonff syllables 
scanned as spondees {^); and, thirdly, he 
enquires whether the practice of irrationally 
lengthening a syllable so as to make it " tri- 
seme" or "tetraseme" is in any way con- 
ditioned by the nature of the syllable, or word, 
or passage. His result is that " Aesdiylus and 
Sophodes followed no fixed rules, but preserved 
fitness where possible." Thus words denoting 
slow motion — mf , Mif, &rit— of ten present ex- 
amples of this lengthening. Dr. Better appears 
well up in the literature of the subject, but we 
desiderate more references to Aristoxenus. The 
aberrations of Dr. J. H. H. Schmidt Tfamiliar 
to us through Prof. Jebb) are a m^ancholy 
example of theorising ; and one is compelled 
to agree with Westphal that the best solid basis 
for enquiry is given by Aristoxenus. And we 
must tiad that Dr. Beiter's first theory is not 
new : it occurs, for example, in Mr. Yerrall's 
iS^ven against Thebee (p. 129). 

Handhuch der klaeeiaehen AUeriumaunseen' 
echaft Edited by I. Miiller. (Nordlingen.) 
Partv. We wish here only to chronide the 
progress of this excellent work. The first two 
volumes are now published in full, and the 
fourth volume has made a commencement. 
Yd. iii. has, it seems, been delayed by the 



death of Prof. Jordan, but is to appear in the 
course of 1887. A full review of t^e Hofndbueh 
we must reserve till its completion. Mean- 
while we will only recommend it warmly. 

Jahreabericht filr AlterthumswisBeMchc^. 
Yierzehnter Jahrgang, 1-4. (Calvary.) We 
should like to (^ the attention of Latin 
sdiolars to the reports contained in these 
numbers on Plautus by Dr. SeyfEert, and on 
Latin lexicography hy Prof. Georges. They 
deserve full examination. Other reports are 
on the Attic Orators (Hiittner^, the Qreek lyric 
poets ( HiUer), and Greek and Boman ** Metnk " 
(Elotz). 



THE ACADEMIE DE8 INSCRIPTIONS. 

We take the following reports of papers 
recently read before the Acad^mie des^IuMrip- 
tions from the Revue OriUgue : — 

M. H^n de Yillef osse exhibited a collection 
of Boman antiquities recently discovered at 
Grand, near Bar-le-Duc, in the department of 
Yosges. The collection comprised vases of 
earwenware and bronze, iron utensils, a hand- 
saw {etfrrtda 7iyanuhriaki% two padlodra, and a 
fragment of a bronze disk intended for a 
calendar. This last olnect has been the subject 
of special study by Col. G. de la Noe. The 
disk is predsdy one foot (Boman) in diiuneter. 
At a little distance from the edge, it is pierced 
by a series of small holes. Opposite some of 
these holes are inscriptions, showing that they 
correspond to certain days in the year, viz., 
ante Ealendas viii, the Kalends, the nones, 
and the ides of each month, forty-dght in all. 
From these inscriptions it is, of course, easy to 
calculate the days corresponding to the other 
holes. The main object of the instrument was 
to indicate the length of the day at any time of 
the year. This was necessary in order to 
regulate the klepsydra or dock, for the Bomans 
subdivided the day (from sunrise to sunset) into 
twdve equal parts or hours at all seasons of tiie 
year alike, so that the length of the hour 
mcreased or decreased accordmg to the length 
of the day. With this object, a point had been 
marked on the disk between tiie centve and that 
part of the drcumf erenoe assigned to the winter 
months. It had been chosen in such a way 
that its distance from the holes corresponding 
to the several days varies directly as the length 
of those days, and conversdy as the length of 
the nights. It seems probable that the instru- 
ment formerly had a graduated gauge, which 
worked round the marked point from which the 
length was reckoned. Its use would thus be 
made easy, for it would suffice to turn the guage 
to the day wanted, and to observe the mark 
opposite the hole corresponding to that day. 
The calendar in question seems to have be^ 
drawn up for the latitude of Bome, and its date 
is probably the second century A.D. 

Pbof. d'Abbois db JuBAnrvHiLB read a 
paper upon property in land and place-names 
m andent GauL Hhe oldest names of estates 
and farms to be f oimd in France are, for ^e 
most part, derivatives from Boman gentile 
names, with the tenmnation -octM. E.g.^ 
Clichy = Olippi'acu8f from Hippius ; I^ 
= Icci'ttcua, from Icdus ; Antony = An- 
toni-acua, from Antonius. The rest are 
dther dmvatives from cognomina, also with 
the termination -octM, or else compounds of 
which magua=** Aeld*' is the first part and a 
cognomen the second part. All alike seem to 
have been formed in the early days of the Boman 
Empire. The only names of inhabited places 
that go back to the period of Chdlic independence 
are those of fortresses, of vicif and of urbei. Land 
could not have recdved personal names at that 
time, for private property in the soil did not 
then exist Pdy bins tells us that the Gauls 
who established themsdves by oonquest m 
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Nort^eni Italy in tha lo^^tll c^nlw^y b,c. Iqiqv 
aothing of l^ded prop^ty; 'with iixeifx, t^e 
fortiyies pf individujal^ Qoi^s}3ted solely iii moy^- 
ables, niainly in gold ^d ift herdp. Xh^ di8iK)8i- 
tion also of property between husband and wife, 
such as Caesar shows us in Gaul three hundred 
years later, oannot be understood otherwise. 
In brief, land not buiH upon was everywhere 
throughout GJaul the property of the people, or 
rather of the tribe— what the Romans called 
ager puhHctu. Caesar never writeit of a villa 
or estate, but only of aedifida, which were 
generally situated in the midst of woods. It 
was the Romans who introduced into Gaul pro^ 
perty in land as we now understand it. 

M. Heuzey read a paper upon a collection 
of objects of so-called '' Hitt^te " art^ recently 
presented to the Louvre by M. Dorigny. The 
moat important of these are a number of 
cylinders and seals of hematite, which had been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Aidin, upon 
the old frontier of Caria and Lydia. The 
design of the figures engraved on them recalls 
the art of Chaldaea and Babylonia ; but their 
distinguishing mark is the exceptional devel- 
opment of purely decorative work — borders, 
frames, and belts of separation. In particular, 
there is found a system of scrolls, imposed on 
one another, similar to those which are so cha- 
racteristic of the monuments at Mvkenai. The 
study of these objects has enabled Bi. Heuzey 
to revise the series of Asiatic art, by now 
classifying as "Hittite" many cylinders, &c., 
hitherto regarded as Babylonian, Assyrian, or 
even Persian. 

M. QomoUe read a paper on *' lomilkos and 
Jechomelekh.*' The temple inventories of 
Delos make frequent mention of a certain 
lomilkos who, in the fourth century B.C., 
dedicated golden crowns to Apollo and 
Artemis. It has been long recognised that this 
name is the Greek form of the Phoenician 
Jechomelekh. M. Six proposed to identify him 
with a king of By bios, mentioned in the Corpus 
Imcriptiontim Semiticarnm (I. 8, pi. 1). though 
the eoitors of that work adduce good reaspns 
for referring this king to the period of the 
Achaemenides. H. HomoUe, on the other hand, 
would indentify him witii a Carthaginian 
ambassador, whose name occurs uius — 
OAMIAKA2, in a fragmentary inscription at 
Atheqs of the fourth century. This latter 
conjecture has just received a striking confirma- 
tioi^ by the discovery of a new inscription at 
Delos^ with the words — *l(»iii\Kov Kapxv^opiov, 

Pbof. Paui< Mbteb baa called our attention 
to an inaccuracy in the Aoadkmt of last week 
under the head of ** French Jottings.'' While 
it is tru9 that Bishop Stubbs has b^ elected a 
*' correopondant etnmger '' of the Academic des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, Sir SLenry Baw- 
linson, lyho haa been a '* correapondant etranger" 
of the Acad^ie dea Inscriptions since 1844, was 
elected the oth^r day to succeed Madvig as a 
**membre a^ocie etraneer.*' The latter ois- 
tinction is much the higher of the two, for 
there are thirty '^correspondapts" but only 
eight ** membres asspci^s." 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

The follo^^g appointments have already 
been made for th^ meeting of the British 
As^oiatioii for the Atdvancement of Scienpe* to 
be held this year at M^anchester, beginning 
August 31. The President will be Sir Henry 
Boscoe. The presidents of the sections will be : 
A, Mathematics and Physics, Sir Robert S. 
Ball : B, phemistry. Dr. Edward Schunck ; C, 
Geology, Dr. ICenry Woodward ; D, Biology, 
Prof. A« l^ewton; B, Geography, Sir Chanes 
Warren ; F, Economic Science, Dr. Robert 
Giffen ; G, Mechanical Science* Prof. O0bQrne 
Beynol^ Fo|: S^Qtipn H» ^nthuppplpgy, a 



pre^dent h(» not yet beei^ obtui^dr O^e of 
the public lectures will be given by Prof. H. B« 
Di;xQn on " The I^te of E^loaion^ in Gases '' ; 
tho lecture to the operative ch^es will be by 
]?rof, George Forbes. 

The Edinburgh Geological Society has 
recently issued a new part of its Transactions, 
containivg ai number of interesting pf^rs, 
mostly short articles on Scottish geology. The 
principal contributor is Mr. Ralph Richardson, 
one of the viccrpresidents, whose inaugural 
address at the opening of last session is here 
printed. This address is devoted to a sketch 
of the life and work of J^mes Hutton. the 
founder of the Edinburgh School of Geology, 
and the "patron saint^* of the Edinburgh 
Geolo^cal Society. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
An in^portai^t addition to Prof. AscoJi's 
Hebrew inscriptions of Yenosa and otjher 
localities in Southern Italy is the recent dis- 
covery of a Hebrew inscription at Riva, dated 
A.D. 620, which wijl be published by Prof. 
H. D. J^iiUer, oi Yiennl^ 

The Russian review Fo«A;Ao(2 contains an article 
by Prof. Harkavy on Dr. Neubauer*s Outalogue 
of Hebrew MtiS. in the Bodleian, published last 
year by the Clarendon Press. Full justice is 
done to the learning and research displayed in 
this admirable work. It has already been 
favourably noticed in the Academy {by Dr. 
Friedlander), ttie (American) Nation, Revue des 
Etudes Juives, and many other literary journals 
in Holland uid elsewhere. This catalogue adds 
another to th^ great s^vices which Dr. Neu- 
bauer has rendered to Semitic literature — 
notably by his Book of Hebrew Boots (Arabic 
Text), Book of T^bit, essays in Studia Biblica, 
Catena of Jewish Interpretations of the Fifty- 
third Chapter of Isaiah, and many other works 
in French and German. 

The forthcoming number of the Zeitschrift 
der DeuischmorgenlUndischen OeseHscfiafi will 
contain an elaborate review (16 pages) of Dr. 
Ginsburg's Massorah by Dr. 8. Baer, the wellr 
known editor of the Hebrew Bible. The writer 
of the review, who is a professional Massoretic 
scholar, comes to the same conclusion as the 
reviewer in the Guardian (June, 1886) — viz., 
that Dr. Ginsburg^s voluminous work is a 
general failure. It is imsatisfactory for the 
beginner, because it is confused ; unsatisfactory 
for those who are only half acquainted with 
the Massorah, because it does not ^ve the 
sources from which the different rubrics are 
taken ; while Ifessoretic scholars will find in it 
nothing that is new. The greater part of the 
materi^s do not belong to the Massondi at 
all, but are taken from grammatical works, such 
as those of Judah Hayyudsh, Judah ben Bilam, 
David Kimchi, and late authors of Yemen, 
including one even of the last century, who 
possessed a very Hmited knowledge of Masso- 
retic lore. Dr. GKnsburg reproduced as [Mas- 
soretic, for example, lines which run thus: 
" I had no Massorah to fill out the blank 
space,*' which are evidently due merely to a 
scribe. An immense number of Biblical words 
are wrongly printed, the accents are affixed 
carelessly, and the genuine Massoretic notes 
are so full of mistakes that even an additional 
volume will be insufficient for their correction. 
Dr. Gtinsburg has certainly taken no pains to 
understand what the headings mean, but has 
printed them just as his copyist transcribed 
them from the margin^ of the Biblical or other 
MSS. Indeed, he even reproduces a pfu:t of 
the well-known treatise of Ben Asher with 
numerous errors, which he could have easily 
corrected from the edition of Baer and Strack. 
In the Mas^oret^ fragments from MSi^L in 
l^sohufut^e, «o^ q^ St. ^^te^burg^ 1^ is ^ 



f aiUifnl ipk hia repxodoolion t^ to UKdade ^ 
heading, forged by the late Abraham Fir]K)wik, 
as stated in the Dikduke hataanUm of Ben Ailier 
in the edition j ust referred to. Dr. Ginsbnig did 
not even p^rce^ve that thQ oodex alna^dcuU {u 
he absurdly prints it) is none other thaa te« 
codej^ alhaqdadi, of Bagdad* which is ideotical 
with the Eastern cod^ The ba^^JMDiu tern 
codex Lonkart ii, of oour8e» simply **LombtTt,'' 
of Lpmbardy. Curiously enoiigh. Dr. Baer 
adds* even the H^ew tme-paeea ar^ not free 
from errors With 5H MCayaarayE pahlisked ii 
this style, X>r. Baer ia certainly right when be 
concludes lu4. review in the following ipords: 
*' The thre^ volumes of Dr. Ginsbnig bsTe no 
tight to be called an ^ccura^ and a complete 
Massorah; it is merely a laboriously collected 
mass of materials which may be utiliMd in tbe 
future for a really ciitica] and final edittm of ^ 
Massorah." 

M. Maxtbice Yerstes, tp whose reriew ol 
Kuenen in the Bevue Critique we lately called 
attention, has since published a pamphk 
(Paris : Leroux] in which, while approving in 
the main the opinions of the late G. aSchthal, 
he propounds a new theory oonoeming the 
composition and origin of Deutero^jray. 
After distinguishing Twith d*Eichthal) between 
the Deuteronomic legislation properly so- 
called (chaps, xii. to xxvi.) and the eenenl ex- 
hortation contained in chaps. ▼. to n^, he ooo- 
tests the received view that would refer the 
former to the time of King Josiah, and would 
himself place it after the return £nom the Cap- 
tivity. Bo, again, with regard to the reUtions 
between Jeremiah and Deuteronomy, heargoei 
that the principal autiior of the bo(& ftat 
bears the name of the prophet was not ac- 
quainted wilh the legislative i>ortion of Deater- 
onomy, but o^y wiu t^e general ezhortatioD. 
Finally, M« Yemes contends that the three 
principal documents of the Pentateuch, and the 
three systems of legislations which they em- 
body, all alike date from after tiie retamfroiB 
the Captivity; and that they represent, not 
three ratgious organisations fundamentally 
distinct from each otiier, but only three 
different forms of one and the same system of 
worship. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Philoloqioal SociiTT. — {Fridajf, Feb. IS.) 

A. J. Ellis, Esq., in the chair.— A pfW ^ 
** Gothic Personal Names »* waa read by Mr. Heog 
Bradley. To ascertain the Conrect form of Qothffi 
names is very difficult, l^e texts of Greek and 
Roman authors where these name8!oocar are often 
uncertain. To interpret the classical mUiags we 
require to knov what sounds the anuooi m>^ 
cUted with their letters, and this neceiduial 
complicated procesnes of historiol Moctioa. 
A^d, further, the fl|>el)iiigs madfi by foreifneo 
were i^aturaijy very im^rfect as attempts «J 
representing the m^ti^ Teutonic sounda. r* 
instance, (Sussiodorus mentions 1^ Goth namaii 
" Tezutzat." At first sight this sppe^ ¥^ 
un-Teutonic. We can,' however, restore what wai 
probably the native form by aaaumhiff (as wehatj 
other reasons for doing) that i in Iiafian ^Jr 
the sixth oentury stood lor sharp a, ^'^^^ " 
was intended to snggest the Gothic K Wia ve 
arrive at a Gothic form, '' Taih8W-)«hti»" nuMsttg 
<'righthandedtJ|oaght." Bntthe cotfi^A^^ 
the lorms of ni^nes ^^ere of maoy Idadji ^^'^ 
general rules ceuld hie ^yen for ^^'^^'^^Sa 
Gothic '^ personaj pa^es were formed m «▼«** 
different ways. The first class condateijMj^J* 
pounds of two words, either •'^^^"'^L? 
adjectives* such as were usual ^/k> among ">J® ^ 
the other Aryan peoples. Tt was a common "J*^ 
to suppose that' these names were g«n**f*^;?! 
tended to be sigpifloaBt. in reality, the two 
elements q( a nanie were often incottgnoof^ 
Qjm contradictory. Thaw www Teuloafc nwj 
like "^>u.h^" wWk iweartt li|i5*L K 
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[wytng that JriVu had become so common as an 
^itJM q j e B umt of names, and ha^ (teom ha^u)- so 
um a« a final* that tke^alMaiditiE ofooinUning 
Wfl» 9Qt f^t Viifcnally, th^ updated two 
Qf woqrds; «^d« V j^^fi^ togethex. iandx>n» 
FwlootUjIvi tiom et^f^ li^t, peison^ names ooujd be 
foniME, ![n prehistq^c tunef, nq doT|l)t tbe 
*' double-Ilfl;! " names were slgniacant^ and some 
of la$e liistorlcal orif^in were also formed with the 
same intention; but the principle o| arbitrary 
cocnbiiiation was found iunop^ the Hindus, 
GreeicSy fflam and Kelts, and had probably arisen 
e^ea. Mfere tke separation of the Aiyaa peoples. 
Tka liocopd elasa was that of tiie diminunYos, 
whiob -vore fonned Ikool the *' doublepUst " daas 
ooa element and adding thMW^s^ -•fo* 
tli!|^ a dimUnutlve could ^ xpafle out 
element of a coiiu)ound^ so that a full 
n^me, mip]^ as "Audapoerv' Pi^g^ he reduced 
eigm to •*«Audila" or to "Merila;" T^Hese 
dimlnutiTee were probably x^t merely used 
fftoifUaTly, but sometimes as public, ofQdal, and 
bftptiffiTnal iiamee. The apostle of the Goths may 
lu»re bee^ originaDy named *' Thiuda-wulfe " or 
^WxMBMelkB/^ and afterwards known by the 
dteumxtlva *< Wulfila*'; or eke the last may have 
been blfs name torn the beginping. The third 
claai,QoxMiia$ed of diminntiiies obto^ed bf adding 
tto 9l4|s -<M» (nonm^ti]^ -(i) to ooe element of thA 
" (it>ub]e li$t" n^pies, espep^Uy tp an adjeoti?e; 
and t&e f oorth class, by adding -Jan (nominative -Ja) 
to'ibe preteriies o^ strong yerb^ The fifth class 
were me phonetic compi^ssioi^ due, perhaps, to 
chlldfah mispronunciation^ like "^amba," from 
" H^andilbairhts." The sixth class, which con- 
teteed Teiy few examples, consisted of ordinary 
nomis Qor adjeotiyes without alteration. Mr. 
Baadlej Ottve a list of the elements used initially 
and ftnauQl^ and offered esmlanations of seyeral 
hbtofriffil examples. Thus, heregwded «Pitda" 
as ^g^ adaptation of the Greek <* Pythias." 
" d^di^'' a Spapjsh name of the seyenth pentiury, 
neewjedf to he i^m the substantiye )>eih8a''. mean- 
ing^ perhaps, " fortune." No^ins forming thj^ 
second element in Teutonic masculii^e names Were 
^maientij always turned into the a declen&ion, 
Vnatever their original thematic yowel. Thi^s, in 
*' Son jatfri)>a8 " the a replaces ». He would 
ezpkdn the first element fn " Alaricos," &c., as 
att » '* temple," Old-Bnglish Balh^ . " Witigis 
oc -ffes " waa probably for '* Vsihtigak " » Old- 
Bacfteh '* Wihtg^," the rednustion of ^m to ^t< 
beiai^ait^amtable to weakness oratress; whll^the 
fisait ^tftipinnt wa^ the comQpn Teutonic mhfi =» a 
things jgrfmarily, perhaps, meaning '* fighting," 
and bence *' something captured in oatUe." 
Qotbic iMMl^t^ courageous was equivalent to 
Old-lpn^glish ft^)>, as Grimm had pointed o]it; 
FoxsteniaDiu overlooking this, idenofied n6\> with 
Oor^uui noihf need. The Spanish " Gondamarus "• 
re pie e o nted not Gothic *' Gun)>amers," but " Gun- 
hanarhs ** = ^ a g pho r se. The termination m^a 
(=* Keltic -mdrof, ^ great") is usually Latinised 
as .«itrM. The nakne' of the founder of the 
"Ostrogotha" (Anstraguta) 
proDoplj a^ denary v double-li^t " name, 
t|ie 86oon4 element not gleaning "Goth" here, 
bnt beaiiiig the appellative sense (^' nol>ly bom " r) 
which ft possess^ before it became an ethnic 
deeisBatioii. The ftrst element occurred in Old- 
Sog^iak *'Sa8terwine'' and FranMsh « Austro. 
waU,'^ tbe seoond in Old-HngUsh '' Eaicongote " 
and QotMo *f Jrfndagato." Votiowing a sug^^stion 
of Qtbmn% il wa^ poesO^le that *'Joinai»deB" 
(tt^ nmfi id^ ill «pme M^. to the histonan 
JosdnSl) WM properly *'Jerw»l>s/' ^ 4fat 

,,^ , nRHsJi awe ; Sise^ as in " Siseberiii?," 
from mgiMo-, *' y^toiy." " Ferdinand *' contisiiiied 
the word corresponding to Old-Knglish /er\]>, 
"im^^f and theflttrhwa^ of Wnlfila.— In the dis- 
oosflion Dr. Fennell remariced that the conjecture 
in the paper with regard to the primitive meaning 
of ie»43- anggfvrtied a possible explanation of the 
l^ifR vi^ma. The theory of co^ipressiop ha4 
been need to account for certain Gr^k names — 
Br. WUtlsf fitokes said Aat a great many Keltic 
names were identical with Gk)tl^ ones as Regards 
?*WbW> W^^ltflF^^ pl"9t ot^ ^rmatioj^ 

9ocanr or LrrBEATuaB.— (2%iir«^, Feb, 24.) 
Sji^ F^Qf]^ poLWHoui^ pi:e(ddeiij^ ii^ the chair. 



— A Paper was read by Mr. Foster Palmer, upon 
**¥heBBamaot ]itiQhard.ia.," aa exhihiting the 
adolesoenoe of Sha)D<pere*a genius. The reJader 
coqpunenced with a shpxt summary of the metrical 
tests and other Utei^ry evidence which, he said, 
point to " Richard III." as h^lag one of the earliest 
of ShjJcepere's complete plays. The psycho- 
logical aspect of the play leads to the same con- 
clusion, fbr it presents all the hyperbolical 
intensity characteristic of a youthftu ^ter, 
besides showing signs of mental growth, of an 
increasing indepepdence of thought^ and a throw- 
ing-ofl of eailier surrounding hafiuences. Between 
the eaxliei and later melhoik of Shakspere, the 
cka^Bac^ of Bichiurd, highly Qo|pured and out-' 
standing* but efficient ix\ r^ement of 8)p«4^g, 
ha^ a midc|le plt^^ Th^ series forms a connec- 
ting link with the earlier and imperfect plays on 
the one hand, and on the other vith that higher 
development which reaches its acme in the 
chaiiacter of Hamlet and the psychical struggles 
in OthaUo and Macbeth.— Dr. Knighton, one of 
the vii^-piesid^tB, argued that the data a^t forth 
by the reader rather t^ded to show that the play 
was the production of a writer in his maturity 
than in his adolescence. — Mr. E. Gilbert 
Highton, the secretary, contended that Shaks- 

{>ere*s intentiqn was rather dramatic than psycho - 
ogical, that he was limited in his treatment of the 
characters in this play to the facts of history, and 
that his development of the feinale characters in it 
was in strict accordance therewith. Bichard was, 
he thought, by no means the dramatic ** be all and 
end all" of the play, andhad only. been. mad« ao 
by the desire of suocessife exponents of the j^\ 
to possess the stage. 

Abistotbliah aioqnmr.— (Iftifi^iy, Mt^rch 7.) 

Shadwoeth H. Qodqson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.— Mr. A. M. Ogilvie r^ 2k paper on 
'* Lqtze'q Metaphystc." The ipiostsignifici^ifiaspeoti 
of Lotze*s teaching is its manysidedness. ioi 
eminent man of science as well isis a philosopher, 
he also had a most deUcate appreciation of the 
aesthetic and morj^ standards of value which 
govern human life. He sought in philosophy an 
answer to the complex of questions arising out of 
life as a whole, i^id not merely a hypothesis satis- 
fying the requirements of physicql science. Ko 
one ever felt more stropgly that only in actual 
experience have n^en a living evidence of reality, 
but he showed that in experience the significance 
lies in those ideal forms m which it manifests it- 
self to reason. In his ultimate analysis of our 
experience of nature, Lotze arrived at a concep- 
tion of an imiversal absolute working by fixed 
laws, revealed to us in experience, towaras an ideal 
end. Mental phenomena in the same final 
analysis giye eridenoe o< tib^e e^tence of finite 
spirits, not iudependent of the Infinite Spirit, 
which, in the last resort, the aesthetie and. mor^ 
experience of man realises not merely as 1^ bare 
absolute, but as a living, personal. Dei^. — The 
paper was followed by a discussion. 

Axthbo3?ologica;l Ikstitutb.— (r<wei»y, Ifareh 8.) 

F&AHGU Galxom, Eso., president, in the ohair. — 
Mr. A. Lewis read a pao^r on '^ Stone Circles near 
Aberdeen." He d^soiibed in detail two circles 
near Dvce and Portlethen, respectively, and drew 
particular attention to the fact ihat they dilEered 
in two important particulars from the circles of 
Southj^ B^ti|ii)^ In former papers on stone 
circles Mr. Lewis had insisted on the presence of a 
special reference to the north-east ; out in these 
circles the main direction ici north and south, and 
they are further distinguished from tiie southern 
drdes by the existence of an oblong stone flaoiked 
by two upright stones, which is indeed their 
princ^kal iM^ture, and which exists nowhere except 
in, the Aberdeen district, where it} is almost 
universri- Mr.' Lewis regarded the 4^berdeen 
circles a^ having more affinity to the *' Giants' 
Graves "found in the north of Ireland than to the 
English circles to which It has always been sought 
to a^y them. 

Ifarch 11.) 
De. Qeobob Thom, president, in the chair.— Dr. 
J. ^ MofflQBy <?opin>unic§te4 a hiatoripal tt^ju)^ 



of a geometrical theorem and its developments in 
^e eighteenth century ; and Mr. R. E. Allardiqe. 
gave ap extension of a former paper on polygons, 
and a, generalisaf;^ of 1^ tptieorem regarding t^e 
complete quEulrilateral. 



FINE A.RT. 

OBBAT SALK of PIOTUBBS, at radaood prioM (BnffraTinfl«,Chram(M, 
«pd Oi«pKt4ph«).hasd«oiiMl7 framed. Ktb^odc «boat to parobue plotnroa 
•Booia pay A TiUt. VflrrsaltaDle for yndMag and (^ ' 



GpQ. KtBf^ 1 1&^ Strand, naar Wat^oo-Mdfa. 
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ABT BOOKS. 



The Consulting Architect By Robert Kerr. 
(John Murray.) This is a convenient hand- 
book for the use of architects, in those purely 
business-like and un-aesthetio branches of their 
profession, which have, during recent years, 
taken so prominent a part in the practice of a 
large class of men. At the present time, the 
artistic side of the profession seems tending 
rather to faU into the background, and a large 
proportion of the architect's time is taken up 
with such semi-legal questions as ** ancient 
lights," tenants' and landlords' duties, the 
dra wing-up of leases, and the like. Thus Mr. 
Kerr's book supplies a want which has been 
rapidly increasiiig, and he giyes in a compact 
form a great deal of useful matter, treated from 
a straightforward, common-sense point of view. 
The very difficult subject of ** easements" and 
" ancient lights " is dealt with at some length, 
and much good, practical advice is given, though 
it is really impossible to state any clear rules 
of action in so very vag^e and perplexing 4 
subject as this — one in which no two precisely 
similar cases ever opcur. It may be suggested 
that Mr. Kerr very much underrates the value 
of reflected light from a surface, such aa white 

glazed bricks, when he says that " the value ol 
\lq light so reflected ia so small as to be in 
effect nothing." Anyone who has lived opposite 
a dirty wall, which has subsequently been 
limerwhited, wiH certainly have found the 
di^Serenoe in the lighting of his rooms to b& 
very striking. The chapter on the interpreta- 
tion of the *' Metropolitan Building Act" is 
short and to the point, and should be useful to 
all young architects wl^o. practise in London. 
Every architect would wish hia client to read 
Mr. Kerr'a sensible remarks on the systems o£ 
*' tendering," and his protest against the 
njofb^ popul.ai ipii^thodof getting in an un- 
liu^ited V^mber of ** tender^" and then acgept- 
ing ihe lowest — an infallible way to insure bail 
workmanship throughout. With regard to the 
unwritten rmes o{ professional practice, whicl^ 
should surely be foamed on the supposition 
that an architect is a gentle oian, one is sorry 
to find Mr. Kerr taking a less hopeful yiew 
when K^ speaks of the modem habit of touting 
for ord^irs by which sbmo mien dis^ace theii^ 
profeq^ipn. iSS^. Kerr^ys, ** Canvassing, there- 
fore, ia f^ thing which, a^ the, world goes, can- 
not, ey^ in eti^uetie, bp condemned amon^ 
architects." Thi^ implies ^. serious accusation 
against the profession, T^hicli we believe to b^ 
unfoimded. 

Handbook of Chruticai Qymbok and Stories of 
the Saints as iUusirated in Art, By Olara 
Erskine Olement. Edited by Katherine B. 
Oonway. (Boston : Ticknor ; London : 
Triibner. ) This work is a compilation from the 
writings of Lady Eastlake and Mrs. Jameson 
on Ohnstlan art, offered Ifo the pubUo without 
any acknowledgment of the sources whence it 
is drawn. The opening chapter on Symbolism 
is taken from Lady Eastkke's introduction to 
the History of Our Lord in Art, p. 2. The 
next part, on General Symbok, pp. 2 to 9, is 
extracted from a chapter in Mrs. Jameson's 
Saored and Legendary Art, where the subject 
is more correctly named as bearing on certain 
QQxlDt^ and a,tkil;)utes, pp, 23 to 28 and 32 to 
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37. The woodcut Oliutratioiui of this chapter 
are taken from the same work, but with this 
difference, that two of Mrs. Jameson's drawinss 
of palm branches are here nsed to illustrate the 
lily. Pp. 17 to 21 of Miss Clement's work are 
from pp. 44 to 50 of Mrs. Jameson's Leaenda of 
the Madonna; and that portion which deals 
with the symbols of the monastic orders (p. 26) 
is from the introduction to Mrs. Jameson's 
Legends of the Monastic Orders. The main body 
of the work, which treats of the legends ana 
stories illustrated in art, is simply an alpha- 
betical arrangement of the hagiology in the 
aforesaid works — a short dictionary of Christian 
biography. Thus there are thirty-four saints 
tmder A, twenty-seven of which are lives taken 
from the above-mentioned works; while for 
the remaining seven little due is supplied by 
which we may connect them with Christian 
symbolism. Had this work honestly appeared 
as a traveller's compendium of the standard 
works of Mrs. Jameson and Lady Eastlake, we 
shoidd have received it in a cufferent spirit. 
The student, whether in our own National 
Gbdleries or on the Continent, who would 
imderstand the subjects illustrated in mediaeval 
art would rejoice in the possession of such a 
handy book of reference. Coming to us in its 
present guise, however, the book is little better 
than piracy, which, in fealty to Mrs. Jameson, we 
think it a duty to expose. Mrs. Hemans used 
to quote a sad saying of Mdme. de Stael, ** For 
a woman, fame is only a royal mourning in 
purple for happiness." Sadder still it is to say 
that a woman may arise to rob a sister even of 
that robe and wear it as her own. 

Ths Bev. H. H. Bishop's Architecture in 
relation to our Parish Churches (S. P. C. K.) is 
a pleasantly written and readable sketch of the 
subject, so far as it goes. It shows, however, 
on the part of its author, no very profound 
knowledge either of architectiue or of 
ecdesiology. Mr. Bishop would have done 
well to study Mr. G. G. Scott's work on church 
architecture published in 1882. Some knowledge 
of the way in which our old churches were 
fitted up, and the ritual that went on in them, 
helps very stronglv to create a keener interest 
in the architectural dry bones of the subject. 
The woodcuts which illustrate this little book 
are mostly poor, and give little notion of the 
churches thej represent. 

Le Jtwement de Paris aUrihuS au Oiorgione* 
By S. Larpent. (Christiania.) M. Larpent 
possesses a very beautiful picture representing 
the Judgment of Paris, which he believes to 
be by Gior^ione. Ridolfi says that Giorgione 
painted ** Paride con le* tre Dee in picciole 
figure." Dresden, Lord Malmesbury (Heron 
Court), Sig. Enrico Albuzio (Yenioe), and M. 
Larpent have in turn claimed possession of the 
ori^nal work. The Y enice picture is somewhat 
preferable to Lord Malmesbury's ; that at 
Dresden is certainly inferior to both. All four 
are obviously connected. Mr. Crowe and 
CavalcoscJle erroneously assume that the 
orifl^nal was formerly in the Yendramin 
collection, and is represented in the sketch 
entitled ** Fauola di Parride di Zorzon " in the 
MS. catalogue (of 1627) of that collection now 
in the British Museum (Sloane, 4004). The 
Dicture referred to byBidolfi belonged to the 
Leoni da Smi Lorenzo in 1627. M. Larpent 
gives photographs of the Yendramin sketch, 
which can scarcely represent a Giorgionesque 
composition of the Yenice picture, and of his 
own. So far as it is possible to judge from 
photographs, M. Larpent's picture has more the 
aspect of originaUtv than Sig. Albuzio's. It is 
at fJl events a lovely work. 

Bans Holibein in seinem Verhdttnisse zwr 
Antike, &c. By Gustav Leithftuser. (Ham- 
burg.) This pamphlet adds little or nothing 
to our knowledge of Holbein's work and ideas, 



but it gathers into a continuous essay the 
scattered notices which would usually be dis- 
tributed up and down a life of the artist. Trutii 
to teU, Holbein was not much a humanist. He 
did not attract the friendship of learned men 
as Diirer had the faculty of doing. Erasmus 
and More used him, as one might use an intelli- 
gent carpenter, without sharing their thoughts 
with him. His satirical powers were naturally 
exerted against existing abuses just as Sebastian 
Brandt's were ; and sometimes, when working 
for humanists, Holbein expressed himself in 
humanistic forms. But the new learning took 
no hold upon his mind. He was a stu&nt of 
men, not of books. Dr. Leithauser, though 
without intending to do so, has really succeeded 
in making this fact plainly apparent. 

Repertorium fUr Kunstwissenschaft. Band 
IX. 4. Heft. This number commences with 
some addenda to the useful list of the works of 
the two German engravers — A. G. and W. H. 
A long article by Dr. Feuwirth on the illumi- 
nated Italian MSS. in Austrian monastic 
libraries is valuable but scarcely readable. 
The same is the case with Dr. Muther's 
chronologically arranged list of Hans Burgk- 
mair's works from 1473 to 1531. The remainder 
of the number is occupied with the usual series 
of reviews and the valuable Museum notes, 
classified list of publications, reviews, and the 
like. 

Pittura ItaXiana, Parte Prima. By Alfredo 
MelanL (HoepU: Milan.) This is one of the 
handy " Manuali Hoepli," and ^ves in a small 
compass a summary but dear history of art in 
Italy from primitive times to those of (Hotto. 
It is illustrated by many engravings well chosen 
and well executed. 



C0RRE8P0NDENQE. 

THE ANSIDEI BAFFAELLB. 

OUohoflter Hoose, Bodklev Boad, West Kensfnfftoii 
Park, W.: Maroh 16, 1887. 

It may interest readers of the Aoadbmy to 
know that the model who sat to Raffetelle for 
the figure of St. Nicholas was the same that 
sat to Perugino for St. Jerome in the cele- 
brated picture which made Perugino famous, 
and an account of which is gnven in Pilkington^s 
Painters, p. 591 (Fuseli's ^tion, 1805). This 
painting is on panel, and formerly iMlonged 
to the Emperor Charles Y . ; and after many 
vicissitudes, it now forms part of my collection. 
It is in an excellent state, and a very fine 
specimen of the master of BafiSaelle. The 
model referred to also sat to Leonardo da 
Vinci for the St. Peter in the Last Supper. 
He was thus in the habit of being mudi in 
the company of RaffiteUe when a student of 
Perugino, confirming the fact that the ' ^ Ansidei 
Jt^onna " is a very early effort of Baffaelle. 

Any of your readers who may wish to see 
the painting by Perugino I have described can 
do so by making a convenient appointment 
with myself for that purpose. 

John Pabnell. 



FOBQEBY OF IBISH AimQUITIBS. 

BaUymena: Maroh 19, 1887. 

May I, through the Aoademt, warn English 
and ionerican private collectors of the whole- 
sale forffery of antiquarian objects which is 
practisea at the present time m the north of 
County Antrim? Mr. W. J. Knowles wrote 
fully on the subject in the Journal of the Boyal 
EQstorical and Archaeological Association of 
Ireland, April 1886, No. 66; but since the 
publication of his article f urUier information 
has reached us oonoemin^ the trade. 

On a recent archaeoloffical excursion we fell in 
with a gentleman who had watched the manu- 
facture of a sepulchral um, whioh we believe is 



now in the hands of a Ballymena dealer, mting 
for disposal to Bngland. The maker and hii 
brother — the same men to whom Mr. Eaowiei 
refers— were engaged, on the oocasioa in qaei- 
tion, in striking fiakes off the flint aod mum; 
arrowheads out of them, in abrading and drill- 
ing hammer stones, and in manufaJdmmg the 
urn, ''which," one of the men lemarked, 
** you will be surprised to see one day iniome 
museum." Our informant was in their oom- 
pany about a couple of hours, and saw tbe 
v^ole proceedings, from the mi^^iDg of the daj 
to the last ornamental touches. Tdb men hid 
genuine arrowheads, oval tool-stones, and per- 
forated stone hammers before them; anduae 
they carefully imitated. 

We learned, during the course of the dif. 
some additional particulars. The more expert 
of the two brothers has now removed froa 
Goleraine to Bushmills, where he Ib in oo&- 
venient proximity to the Qiants' Cansenj. 
He makes arrowheads at the rate of about tn 
dozen an hour, and diaposes of them to the 
glides according to quality, the more preten- 
tious ones in size or pattern fetching a higher 
price. He has injured his trade by " mdmg 
too free," as he says, *< with his work"; b«t 
English visitors, and especially Ameticaa 
tourists, at the Causeway are stul frequBotly 
innocent purchasers, and even subsequent orden 
come from England for a supply. 

He seems to have abandoned the very nniQ 
types of arrowheads which he fonneriy made, 
as the forgery of these has beoome notorioos, 
and to have taken li or 2 inch arrowheads for 
his new patterns. Only a few days ago loor 
specimens of these came under my obsemtioD. 
They are skilfully made, and an effort is 
noticeable to overcome the defects of his «rite 
workmanship; but a practised ai«haeolog» 
will scarcely fail to recognise the imitation. 

He is also engaged in manufactortng Isige 
rough fiint celts, 4 to 6 inches lon£, a«l 
2} to 3 inches broad at what is intended to 
represent the cutting end of the odt They 
are diffarent to any genuine type, and ctf 
decdve only an inexperienced P^^^'^^'^^'^.f 
specimen was shown me a short tmie ago which 
had been placed in the fire, in order to remj^ 
the freshness of the manufacture by giving ^^ » 
brown, charred appearance. . ^ 

The chief evil which accrues from this ww 
is that it must tend to bring the g^'^'^^J^ 
antiquities of Antrim into undeserved «*«**"' 
Leowabd G. EASSi 



THE ST. John's ohalkw. 

Oxford;: Mawhttl*' 
A correction which I sent last week ^ J^ 
late for the press. It seems that ^« hrto^ 
known chalices in the Archaeological ^^^^ 
to which I referred, designedly «^"^J^ 
later than the middle of the sixteenth cenWj 
Mr. Hope teUs me that seveateenth-WW 
chalices of mediaeval form are fo'U^f ,^ 
house, Cambridge, at Rochester Catheto^^ 
in a few other places— notably ^^^ .J^i^ 
examples in Derbyshire. I «^,.***^^ 
wrong in adding the St John's oh«^,^. Z 
list mven in the ArchaeologicalJoumal; Wt^ 
fact remains that these vessels were unBiowii, 
and are both rare and interesting* _^-, 



NOTES ON ART AND ABOEASOLOQt 

Mr. Ltjki Pildbs has been el«^?iJ?^ 
and Mr. Aitchison professcwof aiohiteoftiff 
the Boyal A c ad em y. _ 

Thb Committee of the Burihigtoo ^^ 
Club is organising an exhiUtion ^ ri/^ 
Moresque and MajoUca Pottery, ▼'^"^."iSeiL 
held during the height of the season, aiMiw»»-» 
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rt 18 hoped* may riral in interest the great 
dinilay of Persian ware and f abrioe held in the 
gaUerj of the dub some two or three years 
•go. 

Thi Inatitiite of Painters in Water-Oolonrs 
wiU have another ereat faney ball, with 
iableavx^ this year, ^e date fixed is May 16. 
It IB probable that, as npon the last occasion, 
the Prince of Wales and other members of the 
royal famQy will be present. 

On Monday next, March 21, Messrs. Sotheby 
will begin the sale of the first portion of the 
imriTalled ooUeotion of mezzotint engravings 
which has been formed daring the past thirty 
years by Mr. John Chaloner Smith, with a Tiew 
to the compilation of his well-known work, 
British MezxoHtdo PcrtraiU described. This first 
portion alone numbers 1,805 lots, and will 
oooapynine days in selling. It consists of a 
fewpiints illustratiye of the history of the art 
in Kuiope, indoding the rare " Oliver Crom- 
well" 1^ Van de velde; and of an almost 
exhaostive series of British prints f mostly 
portraits)— some tmique, and many of tnem in 
Bsveral states — arranged in the alphabetical 
order of the engravers' names. The present 
Bale goes down to Francis Place {floruU 1671), 
allof whose worksare rare. The second portion of 
the sale wiU oondnde this series, and also contain 
some early specimens of the art, as wdl as a 
nmnber of prints of this century. The cata- 
logue is rendered valuable not only by an 
autotype reprodnction from the work above 
referrod to, but also by an index of personages 
whose portraita are given. 

Thbzb more exhibitions will be opened next 
week— the twenty-fonrth aminal exhibition of 
lactates by artists of the Oontinental schools, 
at the French Gallery (Mr. Wallis's) in Pall 
Mall; the twenty-third exhibition ox cabinet 
pctuzes by British and foreign artists at Mr. 
McLean's Qallery in the Haymarket; and a 
collection of pictores and studies of Egy^t and 
Algeria, by Mx. F. A. Bridgman, to which he 
gives the general name of " A GHmpse of the 
Bast," at the Fine Art Sodety's in New Bond 
Stteet. 

At Christie's, last Saturday, perhaps the 
three most remarkable lots in the sale were 
two early Yicat Coles, and a famous or, at all 
events, an exquisite drawing by Meissonier. 
The Meissonier water-colour, which repre- 
sented a single figure— a man's, of course — 
Mated in a meditative attitude, and smoking, 
fetched about eight himdred guineas. Of the 
Vicat Coles, one was "A Surrey Comfidd," 
pabted in 1861, when the manuer of the artist 
was quite different from that which suffices to 
tetain for him his popularity to-day. This 
^rk sold for six hundred and seventy guineas 
—doubtless, an immense advance on the sum 
originally paid for it. The second work realised 
eight hundred and forty guineas. It was 
oUed "The End of ^ Dav." It was 
P^ted some three years later than the other. 
JP»t it represented was a countryside, with a 
^i^csgroQnd of sky flushed with a phenomenal 
•unset 

^ proprietor of the Studio, an art ma§|aEine 
puWshed at New York, has given a commission 
^ M* Bajon to etch a plate expresdy for pub- 
hoation in that magasin^. 



THE STAGE. 

^ " a WOXIV KILLKD WITH XHrDlQBSS.^^ 

*w interestiDg problems — and hardly one 
w them can we properly touch in this short 
J^oce— are raised by the consideration of 
Jjw masterpiece of Thomas Haywood's which 
"*• **5nunatie Students" performed last 
^wWore half the managers, actors, play«« 



wiights, and critics in London. Most wise 
the "Students" were, and (in spite of im- 
perfections in their p^ormanoe) entirely 
justified were they in giving the illumination 
of the stage to a play which for two hundred 
years has been known only in the library. I 
wish only that they had gone a little 
further — that they had been bold in- 
stead of discreet, and had done us the 
tlung pretty much as it stands, remov- 
ing here perhaps an impossible word, but 
omitting, at the most, very little. Beally, we 
might have braced oursdves to bear it ; and 
the ''young ^rson," and her middle-aged 
relations who mfluence |and spoil her, might 
have stayed away. IH$ dM&r visum, however 
— ^it seemed otherwise to the Beading Com- 
mittee, which wants, perhaps, a literary man 
upon it. So what we had was not in all 
respects the actual thing — ^the picture of rude 
manners and rude thoughts, monstrous deed 
and almost Utopian pardon— but something 
very much like all that : as much like it 
perhaps as may have seemed admissible to a 
censor who objects to "Frandllon" in 
French. Anyhow, what we had was quite 
worth doing; and it was, upon the whole, 
very wdl done. 

The " Students " having considerately 
printed from all sorts of authorities aU 
sorts of opinions on the play, we are not our- 
sdves invited to undergo tlie labour of 
research. They can tell us not only what 
Mr. Symonds said about the play in 1884, 
and what Lamb and HazUtt said of it early 
in the century, but one or two circumstances 
which are yet more interesting ; for it seems 
that the diary of Philip Hendowe contains 
some entries which it is very curious to 
contrast, and one of them shows that if 
scenery was neglected, dress was mudi con« 
ndered at the moment when the pla;^ was 
first produced. Thomas Heywood himself 
would appear to have been in dire need of 
some Mr. Besant of the period to look after 
his interests ; for on the 12th |of February, 
1602, he received, at the appointment of 
the company, £3 ''in part of payment for 
his play,'' and on the 6th of Mi^h, £3 " in 
full payment for his play." Unable, after 
receiving this largesse, to secure even tiie 
barest necessariesof life — a decently appointed 
yacht, for instance, or a house in Hanington 
Gardens — ^poor Thomas Heywood was yet 
bound to be aware that no less than £6 13s. 
had been paid for "a woman's gowne of 
black vdlvett, for the playe of a Women 
KyUed with Kyndnes." However that may 
have been, the piece, which experts declare 
to have been about the first of purdy 
domestic dramas, had a measure of success. 
It was referred to, two years after its produc- 
tion, much as we might to^y refer to " ^m 
the Penman'' or to " Harbour lights " ; and 
it was seen, it seems, from time to time, until 
the later years of the Eestoration, when it 
vanidied from the stage altogether. We can- 
not say that we expect tibat it will ever 
experience a return of popularity. Its Ughter 
interest— the interest of a not unimportant 
under^-plot — ^has its source too much in its 
truth to manners which we can hardly care 
about. The quarrel over the hawking — ^the 
quarrd of two gentlemen as testy as opposing 
Montagus and Capulets^has but an anti- 
quarian interest for us. The plans of Sir 



Francis Acton, in respect to the young woman 
Susan Mountf ord, are such as are not now 
made common matter of disousdon ; nor, per- 
haps, are we quite trnvs enough to believe 
that the person who was able to form them 
would have been very likely to drop them at 
the instant at which Susan became viable to 
him — ^to drop them with the reverent excla- 
mation, " ! chaste and fair ! " As for the 
prof ouuder interest — ^that which one takes in 
Master Frankford's love and kindness, in 
Mistress Frankford's fadle affections, in 
Master Wendell's sdf •questioning villainy — 
much of it is gratified to perfection else- 
where, in plays, we mean, some of which 
have not aged, others of which have not had 
time to age. Mistress Frankford's ready 
yielding under a fascination, a spell — 
which Miss Webster expressed with the 
most agreeable art — recalls the yielding 
of Anne to the wily hunchback in' 
"Bichard the Third." The relations of 
Wendoll to Frankford — that of a traitor to 
his benefactor — ^recalls those of Orgon and 
Tartuffe. And the forgiveness of the lady by 
her lord, and her serene and exemplary 
departure, recall the death-scene of " Frou- 
frou." Yet all this may be, and yet leave 
" A Woman killed with Kindness " full of a 
quality of its own : full of a moving pathos, 
a simplidty and directness of diction. All 
this may be ; and yet " A Woman killed with 
Kindness" may be worthy of study again, 
for its curious modenmess, its tolerance, its 
almost Dumas-Uke dealing with social prob- 
lems. From a dozen points of view the piece 
is very interesting. But its interest is for 
the student of literature and life — ^not, I 
think, for the public that pays the shiUing to 
the gallery, and not, I am quite certain, for 
the far more stupid pubUc that pays half-a- 
guinea for a stall at the fag-end of an even- 
ing. "Pictor Ignotus," in the poem, was 
deeply gratified that " at least no merchant 
tradllcs in my heart"; and the soul of 
Heywood may rest in peace — ^his play will 
never draw away the diner at smatt restau« 
rants from the last tavern in vogoe. 

We have said that the piece was acted 
wdl. The truth might be expressed better 
by saying that it was acted intdligently. 
There was not a single gross fault ; and if sins 
of omisdon were now and then peroeptible, 
how is to be wondered at, seeing that the 
pky had no more stage traditions about it 
than had the "Cend" last spring? Every 
part had to be "created"; and though there 
is no doubt a certain benefit in immunity 
from comparisons, there is, of course, a 
disadvantage in the absence of all precedent 
whatever, and that must be tdt more keenlr 
when the play is a very old one, dealing wiuL 
other times, other manners— how diflcult, 
even in imagination, to revive ! Mr. Foss, as 
Master Wendoll, gave perhaps more truth to 
the hedtation and shame of his treachery 
than to his active delight in its speedily 
accomplished results, lb. Charrington was 
satisfactory as Sir Charles Mountford, 
and Mr. Trent as Master Mdby and Mr. 
Perceval-Clark as Nicholas. As the husband. 
Mi. Fuller Mellish was sympathetic : it was 
his privilege to make the cbaraoter posdble 
— and this is sajing much ; but in distinct- 
ness of utterance, he might haye learnt 
something from Mr. Frederick Eaamfm^ wliO| 
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playing Sir Fraacif Aoton with, skill an4 
assarance, and with dignity of gait, and 
got np like the Dae de Guise, as from 
a portrait at Ghambord, made a welcome 
first appearance in London. Miss Ayrtoon — 
quite a thoughtful actress — as Susan If ount- 
ford, did a thing or two ingeniously, and 
suffered icom her part being "cut"; while, 
as Sisly, Miss Eva Wilson had but to be 
pretty. The real task was Miss Webster's, 
and e&e understood that it was difficult. She 
has made immense strides since the per- 
formance of the '< Maiden Queen." If she 
failed anywhere, it was in expressing to the 
full the remorse and agony that fellow on 
the discovery of Mistress EranUord's fault. 
This did not want truth, though perhaps it 
wanted intensity ; and, anyhow, there are not 
not half*a-dozen suitresses upon the stage who 
OQuld haye coped with it at all. Excellently 
' did Miss Webster convey at first the genuine 
innocence of the lady — ^the entire fwikness 
of her dealings with her husbsoid's friend — 
and then the hesitation at his proposals, the 
intoxication of an influence not easy to 
analyse. 

** My soul is wandering and hath lost her way. 
• ••••• 

My fault, I fear, will in my brow be writ. 
Women that fall not quite bereft of grace 
Have their offences noted in their face." 

That was said admirably — and much be- 
sides. It is one of the most righteous 
functions of the '* Dramatic Students" to make 
evident the existence of really serious talent 
in those whose chances of exhibiting it are by 
no means too frequent or too rich. 

Fbebebick Wxdxobe. 



STAGE NOTES. 

Next Thursday afternoon is appointed for the 
production, at the Oaiety, of Ms, H. M. PauU's 
new comedy, ** The Great Felicidad," in which 
important parts will be played l^ Mr. Arthur 
Bacre, Mr. Macklin, and that much esteemed 
actress, Miss Amy Boselle. '* The Great jp'eli- 
cidad,'* we may tell our readers, is the name of a 
mine — from which the expectant playgoer may 
rif;htly conclude that the story is connected 
with the City. 

Mn. Heitbt a. Jonss is now in town, busily 
superintending the rehearsals of his new play 
for the Vaudeville, where, however, ** Sophia" 
is still enjoying public favour. 

Ths Haymarket Theatre — which has the 
perhaps not altogether enviable speciality of 
the fashionable dthutanU — will almost imme- 
diately be the scene of the appearance of Mrs. 
Brown Potter, in a revival of a play by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins. Mr. Beerbohm Tree leaves the 
theatre. Mr. Willard, it is imderstood, remains 
to play a principal part. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The first Philharmonic concert, which took 
place last Thursday week at St. Jameses Hall, 
was one of exceptional interest. Mdme. 
Schumann played Schumann's Pianoforte Con- 
certs in A minor, a work in which she has 
not been heard in England since March, 1877, 
when it was given at the Crystal Palace. 
In presence of such an interpreter, the critic 
finds his occupation gone, excepting in so far 
as it enables him to judge other pmormauces 
of the work to whic^ he hsa listened in the past, 
or to which he may listen in the future. Her 



seading was a quiet, natural one, ve^r different 
from the sensational efforts of seme pianists 
of note. We refer specially to the first and last 
movements. The middle one was taken a trifle 
faster than usuaL It is scarcely necessary to 
add that Mdme. Schumann at the dose was 
recalled many times to the platform. Some of 
the audience, indeed, showing more zeal than 
discretion, tried to get her to play a solo by 
way of encore. The programme included 
Brahms* Fourth Symphony. Mdme. Yalleria 
was the vocalist. Sir A. Sullivan was unfortu- 
nately unable to be present at this first concert. 
A printed notice explained the cause of his 
absence. He had eone abroad for the sake of 
bis health, but fell amonff earthquakes, and 
his nerves were so shattered that he felt quite 
imable for the present to attend to his duties. 
It is to be hoped that he will be suffidenUy re- 
stored to take the bdton at the second concert. 
His place was filled by Mr. Mount The 
orchestra, with Mr. Carrodus at its head, was 
in fine condition. 

^ Mdme. Schumann appeared for the second 
time at the Popular Concerts on Monday 
evening. She played three pieces from Schu- 
mann's Op. 12, entitled ** Aufschwung, Warum, 
and Traumes-Wirren, three of ti^e most 
romantic of the many pieces which the composer 
wrote for the pianoforte. She played the first 
with wonderful vigour, the second with great 
delicacy ; but in the third she showed signs of 
fatigue, so that her rendering of it was scarcely 
equal to some which we have heard in past 
seasons. She accepted the encore, and gave in 
her best manner Schumann's lovely ** Schlum- 
merlied." Besides these solos, she took part 
with Signer Piatti in Mendelssohn's Sonata in 
D major (Op. 58) for pianoforte and violoncello. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a purer or 
more refined reading of this favourite work. In 
listening to Mdme. Schumann, one could not 
help remembering that she had known Men- 
delssohn, had often heard him play, and there- 
fore probably had more appreciation of, and 
sympathy with, the music than many a younger 
pianist. The programme indudedMozart's spark- 
ling Quintett for strings in D, and Beethoven^s 
Trio, also for strings, in G, both led by Herr 
Joachim. Mr. Orlando Harvey sang Mozarii's 
''Balla sua pace." He has a light baritone 
^oice, but his rendering of the song was not 
altogether satisfactory in either phrasing or 
in intonation. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Max Pauer 
gave the first of two pianoforte redtals at 
Prince's HalL The programme induded pieces 
by some of the greatest davier composerSi from 
Handel to Chopin. In the fineBuite in D 
minor by the Saxon master, and in the Harpsi- 
chord Lessons of Scarlatti, Mr. Pauer's well- 
trained fingers found an easy and genial task. 
The principal piece of the afternoon was Beeth- 
oven's grand Sonata in C minor (Op. 111). In 
the first movement the pianist was somewhat 
flurried. Ju the theme with variations, mechani- 
cally he was highly successful ; but there was 
something more than digital skill, though from 
time to time the theme too modestly hid itsdf 
behind the rich ornamentation. Beethoven's 
tone-poems need the head to train the fingers, 
but always the heart to guide them in per- 
formance. This, however, with Mr. Max Pauer, 
ought only to be a question of time: he is 
talented, and still young. We were sorry to find 
Chopin represented only by the Allegro de Con- 
cert, which we recently noticed, and in which so 
little of the real Chopin is to bo found. The 
second part of the programme included tran- 
scriptions by Schumann, Liszt, and Tausig. 
The Schumann piece was No. 6, from Op. 10, 
Studies after Caprices by Paganini. The redtal, 
consideri]]^ the weather, was fairly well 
attended. 

Mr. Henschel gave his sixteenth and last 



^vmphony Concert on the same eTepiDg. 
The programme include Schuhert'^ greal 
Symphony i;i 0, No. 9, or, aa Sit G. Groye will 
have it, No. 10. On this occasion it was wi^tVp*^ 
as No. 7, following the numbering of the new 
Brdtkopf & Hiirtd edition, wMdi (l^caids 
the unfinished symphonies in E and B minor. 
They will be afterwards published among ^le 
supplementary works. The symphony under 
Mr. Henschel went well, though here and there 
more attention might have been paid to matten 
of detaiL The conductor gave his andienoe the 
full benefit of the ''heavenly length" of the 
work by not leaving out, as is cuttomazy, 
any of the repeats. If the audienoe found it 
too long, composer and not conductor is to 
blame. Mr. Lloyd gave a magnifident renda- 
ing of the '* Farewell to Elsa,'* from Lohengria, 
and was vehemently applauded at the oloee. 

Thusterminatesasenesof concerts which bena 
somewhat tamdy, but whidi has shown ofSie 
signs of improvement. Mr. Henschel annoonoes 
his second series to commence next Ibfovemher. 
We wish him all success. We hope that he will 
benefit by experience, and in the future be more 
careful in his selection of noveltiea. We hope, 
too, that he will see his way to prcrfMa pro- 
grame-books with music-type. Concerts of 
this class are much needed during the doll 
season, and Mr. Henschdhas a splendid chance 
of doing great things for himself and lor 
musical art. 

Mr. Tobias A. Matthay, one of the proleascss 
at the Boyal Academy of Music, gave his 
annual pianoforte redtal at Prince's Hall, on 
Thursday afternoon. la ^ite of the ^t^i^ ]^w i*«t 
weather, it was wdl attended. Mr. Mattiiay 
gave an excdlent rendering of Beethofsn's 
thirty-two variations in C minor, and showed 
much taste and character in his interpretatioa 
of Schumann's three romances. Op. 28. In& 
matter of tempit however, Mdme. Schumann 
might not have been quite satisfied. The pn>- 
0»mme induded Brahms's diMcult Paganini 
Variations (Op. 35, Bk. 1), a Chopin selection 
and some modem pieces, including compositians 
by the concert-giver himself. 

J. S. Shedlock. 



OBITUARY. 

EDWARD HEOHT. 

A PROMINENT figure in the mu^cal world of 
Manchester, has disappeared in the person of 
Mr. Edward Hecht, who died at his residence, 
Ravenswood, Didsbury, on Sunday, March 6, 

Mr. Hecht was bom at Burkhdm-on-the- 
Hardt, in Rhenish Bavaria, on November 
28th. 1832. His father was a teadier of j^inging 
at Frankfort-on-Maine for many years ; and 
young Hecht, who early showed strong musicsl 
tastes, studied first under him, and subsequently 
under Jacob Rosenhain and ot^er well-known 
German musidans. In November 18o4, he canu 
to England, and, after a brief residence in 
London, settled in Manchester as a pianoforte 
teacher. Mr. Hecht was connected with 
Charles Hallo's lustoric concerts almost from 
their origin ; and in 1870 he became conductor 
of the choir — a post he retained until his death, 
to the satisfaction of alL From 1859 to"l8T8 
he acted as conductor of the Manchesta 
Liedertafd, and he hdd the same post in the 
St. Cecilia Choral Society from 1860 until his 
death. In 1875 he was appointed Lecturer on 
Harmony and Composition at Owens GoUege, 
and four years later he added to his man; 
duties the conductorship of the Stretford Chord 
Society. He was also conductor of the Bradfcvd 
and Halifax Musical Sodety, and mudcal ex- 
aminer at the High School for Girls, Manchester. 
He composed many pieces — among others, tlie 
music for the chorus and orchestra at the Bristd 
Festival (1879), a ** March Blegy " (in memoiy 
of Bishop Fraser), and a concerto lor pianolorte 
(« Eric Uie Dane ")• B. fAMUStmou 
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LfTERATURE. 

JimMM Fraser^ $econd Bishop of Ifanehehter : a 
Memoir, 1818-1885. By Thomaa Hughes. 
(Maomillan.) 

It was a bappy inspiration that made Mr. 
Thomas Hughes the biographer of Bishop 
Fraser. There was so much in common 
between tbe two men that whatever failure 
there may be in detail there cannot be that 
most lamentable failure of all, when a bio- 
grapher is unable to understand the motives 
or sympathise with the acts he has to chro- 
nicle. Mr. Hughes sometimes falls into the 
other extreme, and from the intensity of sym- 
pathy with his dead friend fails to recognise 
the mistakes of a man who brought new life 
and fresh hopes to the Church of England in 
the midst of a population largely apathetic 
even when not hostile. 

There are some minor points which need 
Mr. Hoghes's revising care. It is very un- 
likely, to say the least, that Mr. Gladstone's 
impc^tant letter (p. 1 68) was signed only with 
his initials. The sentences on p. 27 as to the 
gentlemen commoners need some slight altera- 
tion for grammatical accuracy. Two sentences 
have been run into one at the bottom of 

L192. Bowtenstall, on p. 240, should be 
wtenstalL Canon Blackley 's name is twice 
misspelled on p. 246 ; the clergyman named 
on p. 2H1 should be the Rev. H. R. Hey wood ; 
Mr. W. R. Greg's name is wrongly given on 
p. S12 ; the bishop did live in Cheetham Hill 
(p. 359) for a time, but his permanent 
rendence was at Bishop's Cour^ Higher 
Bronghton ; Manldeth Hall is not eleven miles 
horn Manchester (p. 179), nor is lOles Flatt- 
ing in the southern suburbs. These are all 
small matters, but exact accuracy is the first 
▼irtne of a biographer. 

Bishop Fraser's life was not eventful. He 
^sshom in 1818, and the death of his father 
m 1832 left his mother ** comparatively poor " 
^th six sons to bring up. If in his early 
Hfe there was no temptation to extravagant 
expenditure, there was none of that absolute 
Btintang which has darkened the early career 
of many men of eminence. Rigid economy 
^ a necessity of his undergraduate days 
w^ Oxford, when he coold not afPord a 
private tutor. He read hard, which was 
^ more creditable, as he was not a " bom 
•todent"; and he severely disciplined his life, 
^^ssmg or deferring the indulgence of even 
^^^ tastes that were not strictly within 
we Kmit rf his means. After his election to 
* isllowihip at Oriel, his pecuniary position 
^ easier. Mr. Hughes gives an interesting 
l****^ ol Oriel at the time, and there are 
^pleasant extracts from letters written by 
^* Fraser to friends and relatives. His 
4P<mQient to the living of Cholderton, and 



afterwards to that of ITfton Nervet, gave him 
opportunities for showing his remarkable 
power of organisation. Here, too, his social 
influence became very marked. ''You see, 
sir, he was rather more than a parson, he was 
a little king amongst us," said a poor woman, 
who was one of his parishioners. 

Wider vistas were opened out by his visit 
to America, in 1865, to study and report upon 
the system of primary education there in force. 
He declined tbe Bishopric of Calcutta in 1867, 
and in the same year did excellent service 
to the state by his report to the Agricul- 
tural Children's Employment Commission. 
When, in 1870, Mr. Gladstone offered the 
see of Manchester to Fraser, it wa^, afte^r 
a week's consideration, accepted. '* Man- 
chester," said the premier, when making 
the offer, ''is the centre of the modern 
life of the country." No episcopal appointment 
made in this century has been ^wiser or 
more generally acceptable. Fraser^ was not 
known in the diocese to which he was now 
appointed, except to those who were at once 
watching the signs of the times and moulding 
the opinion of the public on the subject of 
national education. From them he was cer- 
tain of a warm welcome. His predecessor 
was a man of ability, but of cold, reserved 
manners,, and exceedmgly unpopalar. Bishop 
Lee had been a successful schoolmaster ; but 
he was far from being equally happy ia deal- 
ing with men. No diocese could have been 
worse fitted for Dr. Lee or better fitted for Dr. 
Fraser. The new bishop won his way to the 
hearts of all. His frankness, cheery aspect, 
genial disposition, and goodness of hei^ formed 
a striking contrast to tiie reserve and coldness 
of his predecessor, who carried a family feud 
to the grave, and even in his will expressed 
hanh and unforgiving sentiments. 

In Manchester, as at Upton Nervet, Fraser 
was " rather more than a parson ; he was a 
little king." His activity was plienomenal ; 
and, while attending fully to the ecclesiastical 
demands of the diocese, he made his infiuence 
felt on a wide variety of social matters. The 
relations of capital and labour, thrift, sanitary 
reform, intemperance, early marrisges, educa- 
tion, and a thousand other subjects, were dealt 
with in a manner that was always useful 
because always frank and sincere. He was 
never a partisan ; and having no faith in any 
patent panacea, he was equally ready to 
criticise a weak point as to emphasise 
a strong one. He had to deal with a 
large Nonconformist element in his diocese, 
and he secured their goodwill so completely 
that the favourite name for him was the 
"Bishop of aU Denominations." He ad- 
dressed meetings of the artisans at various 
workshops ; he spoke to the acton from the 
stage of a theatre ; he officiated as arbitrator 
in a labour dispute; he opened an art 
treasures exhibition ; he presided at the Social 
Science Congress; and in a thousand ways 
identified himself with the brave efforts made 
for the benefit of the masses of the people. If 
Bishop Fraser preached thrift he^also practised 
it. There was something like a shock of 
surprise when the probate of his will showed 
that he had left £85,000. This feeling will 
not be lessened when it is known that his 
charitable expenditure during his episcopate 
was £31,535. He was emphatically a judicious 
giver, and^ his support of any project was 



with mwy a very powerful recommendation. 
So, ^ again, if he warned the younger clergy 
against early and imprudent marriages, he 
deferred his own until quite late in his hfe. 

Mr. Hughes devotes a great amount of 
space to the cases of the Bev. S. F. Green 
and the Bev. C. F. Oanton, and he evidently 
thinks the bishop's conduct blameless. That 
it was so in its conscientiousness there can be 
no doubt; but few but those who are not 
blinded by personal friendship or ecclesiastical 
sentiment wHl fail to see that in each case 
the action of the bishop was that worse than 
crime— a blunder. Mr. Oreen was the zealous, 
hard-working parish priest of St. John's, Miles 
Platting, where, with the perfect goodwill 
and to the full content of the oongregation, 
he indulged in high ritual. The bishop, while 
expressing his strong disapproval of the 
manner in which the prosecution against Mr. 
Oreen '< had been got up" — the disturbance 
arose from '* aggrieved parishionera " specially 
imported to stir up strife — ^refused to exercise 
the episcopal veto. Mr. Green on his part, 
after vainly appealing to the bishop to with- 
hold his sanction, met the prosecution, at once 
mean and virulent, with a passive resistance 
that eventually lodged him as a prisoner in 
Lancaster Castle. There is something ludi- 
crous, if it were not for the graver issues 
involved, in what followed, when the cynical 
beheld the spectacle of bishops, archbishops, 
privy council, the prime minister, the cabinet, 
and, finally, even the proseouton and the 
judge, anxiously trying, and for a long time 
m vain, to find some way of unlocking the 
prison door of Mr. Green. The victory of the 
Church Association was worse than a hundred 
defeats. This imprisonment of a sincere, 
exemplary, and conscientious clergyman was 
the consequence of the bishop's action in not 
vetoing what was a discreditable persecution. 
Nor was he less wrong in the case of Mr. 
Gunton— an able and energetic young curate, 
who was desired by the parish of St John's, 
Cheetham Hill as the successor of a rector 
whose right-hand man he had been. The 
feeling in his favour was shown by a memorial 
from 1,800 of the parishionera, including 
some ^Nonconformists and Boman Catholics. 
The bishop refused to institute Mr. Gunton, 
on the ground that his views as to the divinity 
of Christ were ** perilously unbalanced." The 
bishop of a church which included Bishop 
Ryle, Dr. Pusey, Dean Stanley, and Bishop 
Colenso among its *' priests," might surely 
have exercised greater charity towards a 
young man who, in a nine years' curacy, by 
his strong good sense and ability had won 
golden opinions. Even Mr. Guuton's explicit 
declaration, ** No one believes mora firmly in 
the divinity of Christ than I," was powerless 
to alter the bishop's determination not to 
appoint him. The bishop, in the case of St. 
John's, Cheetham Hill, as in the case of St. 
John's, Miles Flatting, made himself the 
cat's-paw of a handful of persecuting fanatics. 
The mistake was aU the greater because it 
was the very last that ought to have been 
made by a man of Dr. Fraser's tolerant 
temperament. The bad effect of the petty 
persecution of a High Churchman and a Broad 
Churchman was not lessened by the sight of 
clergymen of higher ritual and broader views 
undisturbed in the same diocese, and also of 
one or two whose oharaeter and conduct were 
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ft fedifaiciai Idid a reproaoh to the Anglioan 
Ohudiy and wbo would hardly have been 
tol<9rated in any other communion. 

Bat those who lament the bishop's mistakes 
tn these matters recognise the splendid ser- 
vice he did to the community of Manchester, 
to the Church of England, and to the life of 
the nation. He was a fresh type of bishop, 
and that type the one best fitted for a busy, 
bustling, anxious, modem society, with its 
sins and sorrows, its lamentable fulures, high 
aspirations, and earnest endeayours. He 
always had the courage to give candid utter- 
ance to his own opinions; his candour and 
goodwill were recognised, and he had the 
corresponding goodwill of aU. Of this Mr. 
Hughes gires several examples. Under the 
year 1870, he says : 

'* But perhaps the most charaoteristio of all his 
early utterances was at what is described in the 
reports as * a stormy meetmg ' on the question 
of licensing public-houses, on April 9, which 
he attended at the request of the Temperance 
League. One can picture the consternation of 
lus mendf— not unlike that of the Princes of 
Moab on Mount Peor — when the Bishop 
suddeply broke out in the middle of his speech 
with, 'yesterday I preached in a very full 
church. My voice was a little out of order, and 
I was a little exhausted. At lunch the clergy- 
man said, '* I think a glass of bitter beer after 
that sermon would do you good.'* I thought 
so too, and I drank the bitter beer, and fdt the 
better for it. So you see I*m not one of those 
who, as the old ditty runs, ** would rob a poor 
man of his beer," provided it is sood and whole- 
some, and he knows when he has had enough. 
You might as well try and sweep away all your 
town hfuls, or co-operative stores, as all your 
public-houses.' " 

It detracts somewhat from Mr. Hughes's 
share in. this paragraph to say that the meet- 
ing was not held on April 9, nor in 1870 ; 
that the bishop did not attend the meeting at 
the request of the ''Temperance Leagoe," 
apd that there was no society in the city 
havinff that title to prefer such a request. 
The ract i» that the Bishop's was the first 
name attached to a requisition to the Mayor 
of Manchester for a town's meeting to urge upon 
the government of the day '* the speedy intro- 
di^ction of their promised Licensing Bill." The 
bishop pever professed to look at the national 
sin of drunkenness from the teetotallers' staod- 
poiot— it may even be doubted if he ever 
Q^ier^tood or even examined their popition — 
ii^i the consideration of the problem of in- 
temperance from the point of view of the 
citizen led him to advocate all that they have 
claimed in the way of legislative action, 
^ore than this, he denounced the liquor- 
t^ffic i^ith a vehemence that would have 
brou|;ht opprobrium upon a temperance 
advocate. There is no sentiment uttered by 
Bishop Fraser that caused a greater sensation 
tb^ these dosing words of a speech which 
Mr. Thomas Hughes will do well to include 
i^ a pecond edition of his book : 

« Anything more frightful than that which 
anyone might see in the streets of Mfmchest<», 
where pubHc-houses and spirit vaults most 
abound, it is impossible to conceive. A fort- 
Qight ago he was preaching in a church in 
Ancoats, and about ten o'clock he walked home 
nirough Great Ancoats Street. There were 
public-houses and spirit vaults at every two or 
tbree hundred yards, and lookinsr through 
those doors which swing open so ea£y, he saw 



the long array of counters, with haggard, 
tattered, demoralised men and women standing 
drinking by crowds ; and a sense crept over him 
thai he would cm soon keep a brothel as a spirit 
house,^* 

A man with such views should logically have 
been a teetotaller; but we are not used to 
logic in public life, and there is nothing 
more illogical than the position of the 
Anglican Church, except it be the temper of 
the English people. It is, therefore, no 
disparagement to the usefulness of Bishop 
Fraser to say that his infLueuce was potent 
for good, not because of his logical accuracy, 
but because of his sympathy with *' all sorts 
and conditions of men." Men felt in his 
presence that he wished them well; that 
however little he might sympathise with 
their views, or however much he might 
disapprove their methods, he really desired 
to benefit them, not in a restricted ''spiritual " 
sense, but individually and sociaUy. He 
did not live in the clouds, but on the 
earth. He saw around him men and women 
toiling, failing, sinning, repentiug, despairiug 
and hoping ; and his warm heart and genial 
efFusive nature were at home in the endeavour 
to help those who were overtaxed, to raise 
the fallen and the falling, and to reprove the 
(inner with sincerity but without harshness. 
He gave fresh hope even to despair, and placed 
new life beneath the ribs of death. This 
happy influence was partly due to his cheerful 
temperament and expansive nature, but it was 
still more due to the ideal which he delibe- 
rately set before himself and expressed in 
words that form the keynote for the music of 
his life (p. 191). 

*' With me social questions have always taken 
rank not only far above political but even far 
above ecclesiastical questions. By this remem- 
ber I mean — for I don't wish to be misunder^ 
stood — that without relaxing my hold upon 
what I believe to be the great truths of 
Christianity, I still feel that the great function 
of Christianity is to elevate man in his social 
condition. Therefore, I think my business as a 
bishop is to do all I can to diffuse its great 
principles for the guidance of human conduct, 
by example and precept, taking my chance 
whether my own communion gains or loses 
thereby. I care little for the dominance of this 
or that ecclesiastical party, my prayer for all 
who try to hold and spread the truth being 
that they may prosper as they deserve." 

How Bishop Fraser was appreciated by all 
classes Mr. Hughes has very happily told. He 
had detractors whose criticisms — ^sometimes 
foolish, sometimes malicious, and often both — 
never ceased ; but he had the co^lial admira- 
tion and respect of the great bulk of the 
population. He did more to stave off dises- 
tablishment than all the Church Defence 
Associations. Sometimes the hearty feeling 
of high regard took a ludicrous form. Thus : 

'' A sturdy dissenting operative waited for him 
at the bottom of the stairs after one of his 
earliest meetings, and seized him by the hand, 
with the remark, * Ah, Bishop, thou'd'st mak' 
a foine Metbody preacher.' Another, waiting 
for him outside church, after a charity sermon, 
forced a sovereign into his hand, with ' Bishop, 
here's a paund for thee.' Bishop: * Thanks, 
my friend, for the charity.' Operative : 'Nay, 
nay, for thysdf.' " 

We read in the pleasant pages of Yasari 
that when Fra Angelioo was offered an arch- 
Ushoprio he dedined it, since he did not feel 



capable of ruling men ; and he recomme&jM 
the appointment of one whom he described ti 
a man well skilled in the art of goTeraing 
others, a friend of the poor, and one wbo 
feared God. Fra Angelico's words aptly 
describe the characteristios of Bishop Fraser. 
yflLXJLLK E. A. Axoi. 



A Mistory of Modern Europe. By C. i. 

Fyfle. Vol. XL (from 1814 to 1848), 

(Cassell.) 
Thi lovers of history in qaintessenoe are to 
be congratulated on the appearance of Mr. 
Fjffe's second volume, in wluch the Baropem 
movement from the Battle of Waterioo to the 
Paris barricades of 1848 is described with 
unusual mastery of the subject, impartialitj 
deserving to be called absolute, and without 
the disgusting dryness usual in compendiomB. 
One of M. Comte's grand generalisatioDi 
enunciated the fact — so exquisitely conform* 
able to the observed sequence of events- 
that Europe had emerged from the militiry 
" state," and had deEnitely passed imder the 
supremacy of the industrial spirit This 
truth, though dear to the Fositivist school, 
has been imperceptible to vulgar oboerratiaB, 
which discerns in the era of IL Comte, tod 
in our own, abundant proofs that ** wars and 
fightings " are still as essential a part as ever 
of the business of mankind, the chief 
difference between now and then beiig 
that the sources of conflict have been multi- 
plied by the transfer of the initiative in 
mischief from the '' supreme scoundrels" (si 
Mr. F. Harrison politely puts it) to the deUb- 
crate instigation of international hatred or 
ambition. There is something utterly du- 
couraging in the obstinate survival of sevenl 
of the European problema which statesmen 
found so refractory in the first and second 
quarters of the century. Neither the Balksns, 
nor the Bosphorus, nor Greece, nor Egypt 
nor Spain, nor Belgium, nor Alsace and 
Lorraine, have ceased to trouble. 

Davoust, at a dinner during the Jwbm 
occupation of Hamburg, refuted a gjf* 
who asserted the existence of a IWy» 
with the candid sarcasm— '* 8'il y ajj" 
un Dieu, je ne serais pas ici!" Tne 
marshal's interpretation of the catastrophe 
of Napoleon's retreat from Moscofr, i« 
evidence of the absence or P'^^^/f 
Divine retribution, is not on record; W 
Amdt described that great deUveranoe m 
one of " God's five or six marvels," whue 
Niebuhr, going more into details, exri«in» 
that the intervention of the arm which ca« 
down Og, the king of Bashan, and &hJJ» 
the king of the Amorites, was due to w 
Deity's '^love for his Germans." B^^ 
sober and profound a historian as Dr. Afl>^ 
adopted the theological explanation ofwe 
emperor's defeat, asserting, as if an asoertsm- 
able fact, that he was checked "byn^ 
and by nothing, but the direct and mtfjw* 
interposition of God." Mr.FyfledoesBottoo 
curiously scrutinise the idea of a Pwyid^ 
that constantly changes sides, and, Viom 
sometimes takes both sides at <WM»-^r 
Ligny and ftuatre Bras, places ^J^ 
apart; but considering, as we nught »;> 
the present proximity of Russia to ^^ 
the recent history of Bulgaria, and the^^ 
(not wholly impotent) of Uuaoovite r' 
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to bum Tienna and Berlin — with othe^ 
European difficulties — he concludes that the 
proper muaio on the defeat of Napoleon in 
1812 would, perhaps, have been Te Diaholum 
rather than T$ Dmm. He says that the 
conquest of Eussia would necessarily have 
involTed, by the very necessity of Napoleon's 
position, a complete emancipation of Poland 
as a Uberal basis, and, probably, even 'Hhe 
overthrow of the Porte, and the establish- 
ment of a Oreek, a Bulgarian, and a Rou- 
manian kingdom under the supremacy of 
France.'* As the ultimate disruption of the 
Napoleonic edifice was certain, no harm 
would have ensued from such an extension of 
French influence : while, on the downfall or 
death of the usurper, Europe would have had, 
in a resuscitated kingdom of Poland, that 
Sastem bulwark against the Slav power 
which has not yet been dismissed from 
the pirn deMeria of statesmen. Mr. 
Fyffe's moral is, of course, unimpeach- 
able. He argues well, as against the Sen- 
nacherib theory; that events which in the 
eyes of one generation *' indicate the moral 
governance of the world " may be placed by 
the next among the victories of evil. But, 
as regards his particular instance, the 
doubt may arise if the unstable equilibrium 
of the Napoleonic edifice was a thing to be 
safely reckoned with ; and, looking to what is 
known of the Emperor's conversations with 
Narbonne on the subject before the invasion 
of Eussia, to his replv to the deputation 
from Warsaw, and to his engagements with 
Austria, it is questionable how far a revival 
of Poland on the terms assumed by Mr. 
Fyffe was actually in his thoughts. 

Mr. FyfPe's account of the Waterloo cam- 
paign is particularly commendable, and he 
writes as if he were well up in the German 
originals. Or rather too well up, for he says 
that the Duke of Wellington rode over from 
Qaatre Bras to Ligny on the morning of 
Jane 16, ^^ and promuid h%$ asiistance to 
BliUhf^ whose ixoops were already drawn 
up and awaiting the attack of the French." 
TiuB is an ancient Prussian military 
mjth. When a battle is lost, everybody 
lays the blame on everybody else. Accord- 
ingly, after the defeat of Ligny, some of the 
Prussian staff conveniently remembered that 
Blucher had accepted battle on the strength 
of a promise given him by the duke at the 
windmill of Brye just before the beginning 
of the battle. Blucher himself never made 
any such statement, and no such promise was 
made by the duke. 

This myth may have been the origin of the 
feud which is said to have afterwards existed 
b^ween Blucher's Stabschef, Oneisenau, and 
Wellington. The duke is usually pooh- 
poohed by the Gferman professors who treat 
the period. His " Weltuischaung," or cosmic 
conception, was so meagre. He was alwavs 
grovelling in a brutal British way over the 
realities of things; though he continued to 
hck his enemy in a way, he never rose 
to the genuine ih iynoi 6v of vic- 
tory.^ Perhaps the German dislike of 
Mm M partly referable to his well known 
2^porition to the plans for cutting down 
Fiance after 1815. The idea of Amdt's 
pamphlet, "The Rhine a German river, but 
jot a French Frontier," adopted by '* le 
n^nma " Stein, and by Hardenberg, was taken 



up by the government of Prussia, but was 
combated by the duke, who objected to 
annexations of French territory. Eemarking 
that the duke's counsels turned the scale, 
Mr. Fyffe says that the wisdom of the policy 
which did such honour to his justice and 
forbearance has been frequently impugned in 
Germany. 

'* Hardenberg, when his arguments for the 
annexation of the frontier- fortresses [add, and 
Alsace-Lorraine] were set aside, predicted that 
streams of blood would flow for the conquest 
of Alsace and Lorraine, and his prediction has 
been fulfilled." 

Prof. Seeley, in his life of Stein, talks of the 
second Peace of Paris having broken down 
because the allies did not make '^ a settlement 
like that which was adopted more than half a 
century later after another tremendous war." 
In consequence of this settlement, says Prof. 
Seeley, for which the Duke of Wellington 
was chiefly responsible, '* the Kapoleonic 
system was revived a generation later, and 
a new Napoleonic war was waged," after 
which was inflicted "the punishment" due 
in 1815. Mr. Fyfle, who has what Prof. 
Seeley has not — ^the genuine historical temper 
— ^is of quite another opinion ; and he argues 
that Hanienberg would have been surprised to 
learn that the struggle for Alsace and Lor- 
raine, which he prophesied, was not to take 
place for fifty-five years (he might have added 
that when it did come it was a mere chapter 
of a war which had nothing to do with the 
possession of these provinces). He acutely 
and sarcastically observes : 

''When the same period of peace shall have 
followed the acquisition of Metz and Strasburg 
by Prussia [sic], it will be time to oondemn the 
settlement of 1815 as containing the germ of 
future wars ; till then, Ihe effects of that settle- 
ment in maintaining peace are entitled to 
recognition.'' 

We must wait till 1926 and see ! Mr. Fyffe 
shows, and unanswerably, that the mere loss 
of Belgium and the middle Rhine frontier 
kept the war temper of the French for thirty 
years at the boiling-point ; and that if Alsace 
and Lorraine had been severed likewise, the 
(General Boulaoger requisite for the liberation 
of the sacred soil would certainly have turned 
up under Charles X. or Louis XVIIL, 
especially as these were times when Russia 
would probably have gone with France. In 
one of the Duke oC Wellington's despatches 
we find these passages : 

'*The allies might take the provinces which 
might suit them, but there would be no 
ffenuine peace for the world ; no nation could 
disarm, no sovereign could turn his attention 
from the affairs of this country" (France). 
*' There is no statesman who would venture to 
recommend to his sovereign to consider him- 
self at peaoe, and to place his armies upon a 
peace establishment " ; and, says the duke, *' if 
entire provinces are torn from France we shall 
find how little useful the cession we shall have 
acquired will be against a national effort to 
regain them." 

So far the Duke of Wellington in 1815 on 
the affairs of Europe in 1871 and 1887. 

Mr. Fyffe entertains considerable venera- 
tion for the duke, and justly speaks of 
the superiority of his state-papers to those 
of his European rivals at the congresses. 
But, remarking on his deficiency in the 
finer sympathies, he says, in a note, 



that when ambassador in Paris, in 1815| 
he offended the peasantry by hunting uver 
young com, and that when Napoleon returned 
from Blba the duke reported that the king 
would '* destroy him without difficulty and 
in a short time." The story of the hunt- 
ing rests on a dubious French authority. As 
to the other point, if Mr. Fyffe ever becomes 
an ambassador, he will discover, that where 
'' popular feeling " is concerned, a man in 
that ^ position, however great his natural 
'' insight," is necessarily exposed by the pecu- 
liarities of his environments and his horizon 
to *■ ' portentous blunders." The famiHar abuse 
of the duke for not safving Ney has no coun- 
tenance from Mr. Fyffe, who ascribes the mar- 
shal's execution to Lord Liverpool, since he 
urged that the King of France would not be 
safe <' until he has dared to spill traitors' 
blood." Mr. Fyffe's reasoning is cogent— 
'* When the premier had dug the grave, it was 
not for Wellington to rescue the prisoner." 

Although 1&. Fyffe is a modem Radical 
{if our memory of recent electioneering sta- 
tistics serves, a Pcoedyte, not merely of the 
Ghite, but of Righteoumess), he is a historian 
before he is a politician, and is, therefore, 
thoroughly just^almost over-just — ^to the 
blackest Tory named in his volume. The 
old nonsense abont '' oarotid-artery-cutting 
Castlereagh" was partly knocked down by 
Churles Knight in his history of England; 
and Mr. Fyffe, g<»sg further still, gives an 
eloquent defence of ''the man whom Byron 
disgraced himseU by ridiculing," extolling 
his ijrivate character, placing his publio 
morality ''high above that of any con- 
tinental statesman of similar rank, with the 
single exception of Stein," and describing him 
as having " set to foreign rulers the example of 
tmth and good faith." The contrast between 
Castlereagh and Canning, observes Mr. Fyffe, 
''was one of spirit rather than of avowed 
rules of action." And he argues that " the 
legend which represents English policy as 
taking an absolutely new direction in 1822, 
does not correspond to the troth of history." 
Canning himself eaUed his system " one of neu- 
trality and of non-interference " in the struggle 
between despotism and democracy. He did 
not withdraw England from the continental 
system, and he did not dissolve the Holy 
Alliance. Finally, " he did not call the New 
World into existence " ; and his recognition of 
the South American Republic was the realisa- 
tion of a scheme which Castlereagh had in 
in hand, and was proceeding to execute and 
promote by a personal mission to the conti- 
nent, when his death intervened. For all 
this. Canning's plane of political thought was 
more elevated than that of Castlereagh, and 
his sympa^ies with the universal cause of 
freedom mark the transition to Lord Palmer- 
ston's open hostility to despots and patronage 
of popular movements. Mr. ^ffe seems to 
think that because Canning, in 1827, was 
prepared for intervention on behalf of Oreece, 
Loid Beaoonsfield, in 1877, ought to have 
co-operated with Russia for the emancipation 
of Bulgaria. It is a curious fact that when, 
a few years later, descendants of Castlereagh 
acted, in respect to that state, entirely on 
Canning's lines, they met with no contradic- 
tion except from some jof Canning's political 

Xr ade^^^^^^&il(8kn of a Tolume which 
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takes such huge excunions over the map of 
Europe a critic ought to be at least '' three 
gentlemen in one." The chapter on (Greece 
is probably too full tor the average reader, for 
the modems have not that interest in the 
'< craving, crouching slave " which made the 
contemporaries of Byron wear Manrocordato 
cloaks and Ypsilanti hats. If Mr. Fyffe had 
studied the questionable progeny of Socrates 
and Leonidas less and GkiSrmany more, he 
might have been weak on the speculations on 
the Slav affinities of the Gbeeks, but he 
would not have named among the *' redeeming 
points of Prussian absolutism'' the founda- 
tion of the Zollverein. The initiative in 
the formation of a Customs Union was 
taken by Bavaria and Wurtemberg in 1827, 
and other combinations were made before 
there arose what the author terms " The Prus- 
sian system." Our old salts will be amased 
to read of '* the capture of Acre by Sir Charles 
Napier." The admiral commanding was 
Stopford, and his attack on the town was 
effected under formal protest from his com- 
modore, Napier, whose steamer during the 
bombardment fidled to take its proper station 
in the line of battle. Mr. FyfFe ridicules 
Lord Palmerston for saying that it was non- 
sense to call Turkey '' a dead body or a sap- 
less trunk." Was Palmerston's view justified, 
^ or was it not, by the fact that nearly forty 
years after the date of his remark Russia was 
unable to crush the corpse without tiie help 
of Servia and Eoumania? Mr. Eyffe, who 
is a musical specialist, gives an anecdote of 
the Congress of Yienna which represents 
Beethoven in an entirely new light. '^ The 
Qovemment placed the great assembly rooms 
at his disposal, and enable4 the composer to 
gratify a harmless humour by sending invita- 
tions in his own name to each of the 
sovereigns and grandees then in Yienna," 
and the homage and attention paid to the 
great composer by his exalted admirers 
'' made the period of the Congress a bright 
page in that wayward and afflicted life whose 
poverty [jno^ has enriched mankind with such 
immortal gifts."^ Yery unlike the man who, 
when the sovereigns bowed to him and GK>ethe 
in the streets of Erfurt, pulled his hat down 
over his ears! And why j^ov^r^ ? DuesMr. 
F^ffe mean that the godlike genius of 
Beethoven would have been extinguished by 
a salary of £100 a year? G. Stra^ohbt. 



Studies in Italian Literature. By Catherine 
Mary Phillimore. (Sampson Low.) 

TnsBE is much that is interesting in this 
close-packed volume, and much that is in- 
structive, if not exactly entertaining. The 
ground covered is very wide ; for not only do 
we get a review of Italian poetry, at ite more 
salient pointe, fron Dante to Manzoni and the 
latest developmente of the modem school, 
but more than that, we have, in the last tktee 
essays, an excaQent picture of the literary 
side of the Italian movement towards liberty 
and unity, and some capital sketches of the 
men who took part in that movement. The 
author does not claim to present much that is 
new. She is content to use the existing 
material; but this she has read and under- 
stood, and represente it in such a manner 
that probably few will rise from the perusal 



of her book without having acquired some 
addition to their knowledge of It>dian litera- 
ture. 

The earlier periods of Itelian poetry have 
received more attention from English students 
than ite later developmente. Eaglishmen are 
probably better acquainted with Dante, 
Petrarch, Poliziano, Ariosto, and Tasso than 
with Aifteri, Manzoni, Leopardi, Ouisti, and 
Aleardi ; and for this reason we welcome the 
later essays, which deal with writers of this 
century, rather than the earlier ones, which 
are devoted to such well-worn subjecte as 
Dante, Petearch, and Tasso. 

We advise readers of this book not to be 
deterred from further perusal of it by the 
first essay, which is the poorest in the 
volume. Thi6 essay on the Faradiso starts 
with the stetement that few people ever get 
so far as paradise in the Divine Comedy. 
This is probably true enough, the reason 
being, as Mr. Symonds well expresses it, that 
most of us are bom for a temperate climate, 
and cannot stand a torrid zone spiritually and 
intellectually. We do not, however, feel 
that our author has done much in this first 
essay to temper the heat, or to clear away 
the difficulties which beset and entangle the 
student of the Faradiso. The essay is 
hardly adequate to the end proposed; 
and is, moreover, written in a style inferior 
to that of the rest of the volume. The 
writer seems to have fallen between two 
stools — an attempt to explain the difficulties 
of Dante, and a desire to pay a trilmte to the 
late Duke of Sermoneta. XJpon the former 
point there are some true, though rather too 
obvious, remarks ; but upon the second point 
we are simply left with a sense of puzzledom 
after reading the following stetement about 
the Duke of Sermonete, ''who, with the 
exception of some twenty lines, knew by 
heart the whole poem." The remark, if it 
has any meaning, piques our curiosity. Why 
should the duke, who had committed to heart 
3.638 lines, stop short at '' somei twenty " ? 
Was this incompletion the pesult of a super- 
stition? or had these ''some twenty lines" 
baffled his well-known memory iJl his life ? 
In any case, which were the .twenty lines? 
But to all this we get no answer horn our 
author. 

The two essays which follow — on Petrarch 
and Tasso — are written with sympathy and 
knowledge. Tasso, especially, is a favourite 
with the author, who shares with Metastasio 
a preference for the author of the Gerusalemme 
over the author of the Orlando. We should 
suppose, however, that the majority of readers 
would endorse Tiraboschi's graceful opinion : 
" If I were to choose which of these poets I 
should most wish to resemble in their natural 
gift for poetry, I should first of all beg Tasso*s 
pardon, but I should pray Apollo to bestow on 
me the natural gifts of Ariosto." 

The opening of the essay on Petrarch is 
marred by one or two slips which the author 
will do well to correct if her book reaches a 
second edition. This, for instance, is bad: 
" The fame of the poet was destined to receive 
a mde shock. It was at the hands of a 
certain Giovanni Battiste Marina" {sic), 
whom, we presume, can be no less a personage 
than t^e famous "Cavaliere Marini, author of 
the Adone; and again, as an instance of 
careless writing—" These chiefs were always 



chosen either by force of arms or by the T<yte 
of the citizens." Force of arms is oeitimlj 
a novel mode of election. 

The fourth essay, on " The Prince Pnnten 
of Italy," deals chiefly with the rdstio&s 
between Aldus and the Pii of Carpi, and with 
the history of the Aldine press. The history 
of that press has been so thoroughly worked 
out by Benouard, Didot, and oU^rs, that we 
can hardly hope for much new light upon the 
subject. Our author adds nothing to oor 
knowledge, but she presente a radable 
account of the Aldine Press drawn from the 
approved sources. It is clear, howcTer, that 
Mrs. Phillimore knows less about the history 
of printing than about general litentare. 
The result is that the essay is marred hy 
frequent exaggeration. It is quite wrong to 
represent all the princes of Italy, the owsen 
of great libraries, as rejoicing over tiie in- 
vention of type, and assisting in the multipli- 
cation and diffusion of their treasures. The 
case is quite otherwise. There was greet 
jealousy on the part both of ownen and 
copiers of M8S. ; and Aldos liimoAlf mentioM, 
among the difflculties he had to overcome, the 
reluctance of owners to lend him their codieei. 
The predecessors of Aldus receive verv scanty 
recognition at Mrs. Phillimore's htuAs. We 
are inclined to deny to the ^erMsnntiai 
the title of "father of Italian ^pography"; 
and to dispute his claim to have miproTed the 
art of printing, when we remember snohbooki 
as the Epistolae Familiares by John of Speyer 
and i\iBDeEvang$lica FraeparaiionehjJeDB«L 
Aldus was, in fact, a great Hellenist and eohdir, 
a good printer, and a bookseller who democn- 
tised learning by the introduction of his 
octevo editions and the oaratteri cane^arsscki; 
but he was not the greatest, any more thin 
he was the earliest, of the Yenetiaa typo- 
graphers. 

In speaking of the relations between Aldni 
and the Princes of Carpi our author says: 

" Aldus, on the other hand, had the )dA^ 
esteem for his young pupil, aiid paid a atruiDg 
tribute to his zeal for learning in dedioatirig 
to him the first volume of his magnifiMoi 
edition of Aristotle of 1495, called Editia Bna- 
ceps." 

We hope we are not doing an injostioe to 
Mrs. Phillimore, but thu passage loob 
suspiciously as though Editio Frinesps were 
taken to mean the Prince's Edition, whieh 
would be a very bad mistake ; any way the 
author's peculiar use of such a well-lmowa 
term is awkward. We cannot agree that, 
after acknowledgmg his debt toFranoeeoodi 
Bologna, Aldus was under any furtiier obliga- 
tion to that artist for cutting the italic type « 
theYirgilof 1501. Aldus employed Tranoeeoo 
as he might have employed any other wod^- 
man, paid him for hu work, and the typ« 
wen most emphatically Aldus's prcqperty* 
There is no proof that Aldus's body was efff 
removed to Carpi, as his will diieeted; aad 
the Church of San Pateinian, iHiich Un- 
Phillimore mentions, is not at Carjn, M ^ 
Venice, near Aldus's second home. Ia^ 
church his body lay in stete, surrounding bf 
books, previous to being deposited in a tan- 
porary grave, awaiting removal to Carpi (na 
Saundo. DiariL February 8, 1514-15). Th^ 
Church of Bome comes in for a share of ^ 
PhiUimore's praise as a patron of printing'* 
" The_i|^nage of iheHdyfiee," ilw »Pi 
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ezeroiaed with a oontinaal mimifloenoe 
ynrthj (A fpeoial ooDoderatioa." That is 
Tatlier a starUing remark when we recall the 
cKwigtwmfl effects upon printiDg of the Index 
and the Concordat at the dose of the sixteenth 
oeutary. 

The remainder of the book is the better 

Mzt of it. In the loi^g essay on the Italian 

anuQoa Mrs. Phillimore starts with the Lndi, 

tlie CanieTal songs, and the Orfeo, and carries 

VLB down to the latest productions of the Italian 

librettiBts. Each section has been treated at 

greater length and depth by other writers, 

notaUT by Mr. Bymonds and Vernon Lee; 

bat lus. Phillimore has oondensed a great 

deal of knowledge into a oompassaUe roaoe. 

The whole essay is both readable and in- 

stmetiTe. We are rather surprised to find no 

mentiosi of Fietro Cossa among the modem 

dramatiflts; and we wonder whether Mrs. 

Phillimore is aware that Chiozza is merely 

ihe Tenetian dialectical form of Chioggia. 

She always uses Chiozza with rather comical 

reaolts. There is a misprint in the name of 

Musaato's play, which ought to be "Ec- 

eerinisy" not *' Eccesiuis." We are glad to 

see that Mrs. Phillimore does justice to the 

intozioating sweetness of Metastasio's verse, 

the most purely melodious verse ever written, 

fit companion to Mozart's delicious airs. On 

p. 218, the date of Niccolini's birth is given 

aa 1809 instead of 1785. 

The essay on the Italian drama is followed 
by a short sketch of Manzoni; good in its 
way, and made really valuable hj the trans- 
lation of a letter which Manzoni wrote to an 
admirer who wished to defend him against 
his critics. For that purpose the admirer asks 
Manxoni to explain to him certain passages in 
his poems. Manzoni replies : 

" Tom must excuse me if I offiar no explanation 
of the passages which appear to you difficult ; 
• . • the words shoula speak for themselves 
m the first instance, and if they do not, and 
lequaxe explanation, they are not worth it." 

The whole letter is a noble statement of the 
great artist's position in face of literary 
disputes. The book closes with three spirited 
sk^hea of Aleardi, Arrivabene, and Edoardo 
Puscoy by far the most valuable portion of 
the volume, both in matter and in style. If 
it were for these sketches alone, we should 
reeommend Mrs. Phillimore's book to all 
lovers of Italy ; but, as will be seen from the 
above remarks, there is much besides to make 
us welcome the volume, which has clearly 
been a labour of love to its author. 

H. F. Bbowit. 



Creed tmd Charaet&r. By H. 8. Holland. 
(Bivingtons.) 

Thosi readers who found in Logic and Life 
something altogether more nutrifying than 
the exhortations or apologies of most modem 
sennona will hasten to make acquaintance 
with Canon Holland's new volume. A second 
bo(^, of course, can never excite so much 
surprise as a first The qualities that arrested 
attention are no longer strange ; and no man's 
world is unbounded, so that even preachers 
have to rmeat themselves. And it may be at 
onee admitted that in the present volume 
there is less variety of subject than in its 
ptede ce ssor, as the sermons run more into 
Bi^ still, the reader who wa9 pleased 



before will not be disappointed now. There 
are the same great qudities that made Uie 
previous volume so attractive, especially to 
the younger among us; the same frank ac- 
ceptance of the teaching of science within her 
proper province ; and what is perhaps rarer, 
the frank 'acceptance of philosophy, as parts 
of the one great revelation. There is nothing 
of the belief on the ground of impossibility, 
which is so meaningless to the modem in- 
telligence, or of the belief in the teeth of 
impossibility, which is interesting while it 
lasts, like a feat of balancing which may go 
on for a time, but must come to an end, we 
feel, sooner or later. The reader feels 
secure that Mr. Holland is willing and quite 
ready, like a good disciple of Plato and Green 
of Balliol, to follow whither the argument 
carries him. 

Alliteration favours Mr. Holland. It is 
easier to object to his titles on this score than 
to suggest substitutes. In the present case, 
as the preface explains, the title sums up the 
purpose of his volume, which is to defend 
the thesis that the Christian character is a 
product of the Christian creed, and of that 
alone. 

'< I desire to offer by that aHe a challenge to 
all who may happen to read these sermons, to 
say whether they can possibly contrive to 
conceive a separation between the Creed herein 
pleaded and the Character herein pour- 
trayed." 

The book, therefore, in its final intention is a 
gauntlet flung down to the unbelievers, and as 
such it is by them that it must be taken up. 
But those who sympathise with Mr. Holland's 
thesis may be excused for asking with what 
measure of success he defends it, for it is a 
chaUenge in which the whole Church is 
interested. We may fairly ask whether the 
arguments used would seem convincing to 
us, if we needed to be convinced. 

And in the opinion of the present reviewer, 
the answer seems to be that much will depend 
on what is meant by the Christian creed. If 
by the Christian creed be meant the reasonable 
worship of a living Christ, then Mr. Holland's 
contention appears to be overwhelmingly 
established, both logically and historically. 
If it means more than this, if it implies, for 
instance, the particular theory of the Catholic 
Church, or of the Atonement, stated in these 
pages, then to us, at least, the case does not 
seem to be made out. For appeal might be 
made, and on the terms of Mr. Holland's 
preface could not be denied, to the character 
of well-known living Christians who do not 
hold these theories ; or if this were thought 
too personal, then to books (to such a book, 
for example, as 27ie Kernel and the Hueh^ 
lately reviewed in the Acadbhy), for proof 
that the Christian character actually exists in 
a form indistinguishable from that exhibited 
in the book before us, together with the 
rejection of certain articles as commonly 
received, and a different theory of the Atone- 
ment. 

But apart from the possibility of such a 
course as this, it would require more delicate 
workmandbip than sermons give scope for to 
show the ^ect bearing upon character of 
various theories of the same great truth. 
And this volume does not attempt it. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether good sermons 
can ever be turned by a preface into 



good apologetics. In addressing a Christian 
audience, the business of the preacher is 
less to convince than to explain and 
illustrate and ^ enforce ; and here figures 
and tropes and images are all in place. And 
no small part of Mr. Holland's extraordinary 
power as a preacher lies in his gift of meta- 
phor, his power of seizing upon resemblances. 
Of all the ornaments of style, this, as Aristotle 
long ago pointed out, is by far the most 
val^iable, being the product of original genius 
— iroXv Si fUyurrov r^ fi€Ta<l>opucov cTvoi * fJMVov 
yap TOVTO orljTt irap* aXXov i<m Xa^civ cv^vias 
Tc crrjfitUv iariy. But in a piece of apologetics 
a metaphor is no help ; nor will the writer's 
transparent sincerity and fervour of conviction 
be accepted as warrant for his doctrine. 
Reasoning alone is in place. In this way 
many of Mr. Holland's best paragraphs, when 
reconsidered in the light of his preface, fall 
under the same censure as some of the best 
poems — they prove nothing; if they prove, 
it is like the play in " Hamlet," " tropically." 
To take a rather remarkable instance, in 
which the two methods are employed together. 
There is a group of three sermons on that 
haidest of all subjects, the '* Law of Furgive- 
ness," to which everyone would naturally 
turn with expectation. The first of them 
opens with great precision : 

''The Cross," we are told, <'is a scientific 
remedy for sin; to the whole and sound the 
physician seems very needless and absurd, and 
his elaborate prescriptions look most tiresome 
and pedantic ; but to those who are sick, it is 
a very difiTerent matter ; everything is intelli- 
gible, everything is expected, everything is 
justified," 

Sickness is then distinguished from sin as 
effect from cause, and the physician's business 
is declflured to be, first, ** to prevent a recur- 
rence or continuance of the wrong ; secondly, 
to succour and support the vital forces; 
thirdly, to detect and co-operate with the ele- 
ments and conditions of a complete renew^al." 
In the second sermon, the question is raised, 
"How then is our wrong to be cut off by 
Ood, our good Physician? This spiritual 
sickness from which we suffer, this poverty of 
love, this impotence of will, this corruption 
of desire, how is its great source unseen to be 
stanched?" And, after a most powerful 
passage, describing the powerlessness of the 
sufferer to aid himself, and to make use of 
prescriptions, we are told the only hope is 
'^ U a new fire could be shot into our chilled 
and fiagging heart, a fresh jet of force could 
infuse itself into our jaded and diminished 
will " ; and this we aie told can be done, for 
'^Gtod the Physician can defeat disease by 
Himself becoming the suffering patient." In 
other words, after a slow and elaborated 
preparation, just at the critical moment the 
metaphor is flung away, for no physician ever 
did or could become his suffering patient; 
and we ask what is gained by having used it ? 
Simply, except to a most sympathetic audi- 
ence, the argument is confused. In the third 
sermon, the metaphor of the physician is 
abandoned, and nothing more is said about 
his death; but God's act of forgiveness is 
declared to be the mission of the Son : 

** God*s forgiveness issues out of Heaven in the 
shape of a Man, wearing human flesh, JesiM 
Chruit M the Fargivene$$ of the FatJier. ... He 
arrives, bringing with him the pardon of the 
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Father, and this pardon is effdotual. For there 
is now in man one spot, at least, dean from 
defilement on which the eyes ol God*s purity 
can afPord to rest.'* 

This sermon is perfectly self-consistent and 
intelligible. But tiiere is scarcely a word to 
connect with the sermon that precedes — ^to 
answer, that is, the question, which certainly 
every non-Christian must immediately ask: 
how forgireness can be at one and the same 
time absolutely and separately dependable 
upon both the Incarnation and the Cruci- 
fixion? 

It is easier to find fault than to appraise 
merit, and we seem to have chosen the easier 
task. The only excuse for such treatment 
must be that in this case, to a Christian 
reader, the merits are abundantly apparent, 
and the faults, as we think them, such as to 
strike those who come, on the faith of the 
preface, to be convinced. For although Mr. 
Holland does not undertake to prove the 
creed, but only to show that the Christian 
character proceeds from it, still certain ser- 
mons in the book undertake to show Uie 
reasonableness of certain of its articles, and 
to these the unbeliever would be attracted. 

But there is still room for a little praise. 
Single sermons, indeed, are so remarkable 
that they deserve separate review. To men- 
tion one instance. An xmsympathetic reader 
of the Guardian for the week following 
Trinity Sunday last, which fell on the Queen's 
accession, might have been amused with the 
desperate efforts made by many preachers to 
combine topics appropriate to both occasions. 
Those who heard Mr. Holland's sermon in 
St. Paul's, or read the report of it, must have 
been struck with its ease and naturalness. 
He found his common point in the old paradox 
of '< the one and the many," and the whole 
ran smoothly. Now this noticeable ease of 
manner is one outcome of Mr. Holland's 
method, which is a method of intuition— -of 
appreciation rather than analysis. He seems 
to work not from irithout, but from within. 
His preaching is not, as so often, an array of 
more or less original reflections about life, 
depending for this one occasion from a par- 
ticular text ; but a reproduction by imagina- 
tive insight of the thought and feeUng under- 
Ijing the text — a vivif^g process applied to 
it, so that we too can enter into its spirit, and 
feel its application to the facts of the present 
time. A simple instance of this power of 
vivid realisation, which everyone must appre- 
ciate, will be found in the three opening 
sermons — the two on S. John's Qospel, and 
that on the Bock of the Church ; but it is a 
constant characteristic. Another character- 
istic of Mr. Holland's preaching, perhaps in 
these last days less rare, but stiU far too un- 
common, is its grasp of facts. What we 
want is facts ; and sermons had got to be 
considered the last place in which to look for 
them. Everybody who will read the sermons 
in the last two sections of this book cannot 
fail to be struck not only with their force and 
freshness, but with their veracity, their hold 
upon the facts of life. Something ought to be 
said in conclusion about Mr. Holland's 
eloquence, which is of its own kind, and 
therefore peculiarly fascinating ; but style is 
a difficult thing to talk about, and Mr. Holland 
will readily forgive the omission. 

H. C. BSI0HIH«4 
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Springhaven. By B. D. Blaoktnore. 

vols. (Sampson Low.) 
Woodland Tahs. By the Author of '< The 

Buohholz Family." (Fisher Unwin.) 

Amor Vineit. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

(Ward & Downey.) 
An Unioeial Soeialut. By Q. B. Shaw. 

(Sonnenschein.) 

Cleverly Won. By Hawley Smart. (White.) 
Th$ Three Curaiet. By Mrs. Bigg-Wither. 
In 8 vols. (White.) 

Beached at La$t. By B. Cutler. (Griffith 
&Farran.) 

Thx scene of Mr. Blackmore's last story is a 
small and sheltered fishing village, Spring- 
haven, between Beachy Head and Portsmouth ; 
the time is from 1802 to the battle of Tra^ 
falgar ; and upon Napoleon's designs for the 
invasion of England the whole of the action 
turns. Springhaven is the spot which has 
been chosen for the projected landing; and 
some intricate plotting goes on to make the 
operation safe and to provide munitions of 
war, ready to hand when the troops have 
disembarked. The plots are conducted by a 
very Mephistophelian young man named Caryl 
Came, and are baffied, or ought to be baffied, 
by a blameless naval lieutenant called Scuda- 
more. Nelson and Napoleon, on the one side 
of the Channel and the other, figure briefly 
on the stage. There are, however, some 
signs that Mr. Blackmore — ^perhaps because 
the tale first appeared in a serial— has not 
concluded his action upon the plan with 
which he set f ortii. The lieutenant is sent 
into captivity in France, where he becomes 
acquainted with Mr. Came's secrets; and, 
obviously to effect their discomfiture, he 
makes his escape with excellent fortitude and 
heroism. But at this point there seems to 
have dawned on the author's mind tiie very 
terrible dinouementf in the course of which 
Came's devices destroy themselves. But as 
Mr. Scudamore is already on the high seas 
hastening to expose them, such a premature 
development is averted by carrying him off to 
the Cape, for no purpose whatever except to 
put off the time in coming and going ; and he 
reaches Springhaven, loaded to the muzzle 
with disclosures, to fiind that the villainy has 
disclosed itself a few minutes before. The 
final ruin which overtakes the archtndtor 
Came is exceedingly well devised. Came is 
as wicked as Parson Chown, and his end is 
almost as miserable and more awful. For a 
few chapters the reader is hurried breathlessly 
from one bloodshed to another, until, when 
the climax has passed, he is glad to take 
breath again in the comparative calm of the 
ViiftoryU quarter-deck during the battle of 
Trafalgar. The other personages are less 
satisfactorjr. There is a fishing captain, whose 
character is made very strilong and vivid, 
though not very respectable ; and an admiral, 
who is truly a fine old hero. But the heroine, 
his daughter. Miss Dolly Darling, who figures 
in a blaze of polychromatic sunset on the 
cover of the book, is, except at the very end, 
a wilful and perverse little minx. Her sister 
is a sweet and noble girl, though it was rather 
hard measure, merely in order to secure a 
field for romantic constancjr for her, to banish 



her lover to the interior of Africa, whenoek 
returns, after four years' disappearance, gbw- 
ing with a lover's rapture and elate with fti 
hope of making a fortime by a beizd and 
moustache fertiliser, which be has diseorend 
in those regions. In general the book shows 
the familiar merits and defects of Mr. Bliek- 
more's manner. There is his usual laboriou 
style, with its elaborate ccneeiti md 
rather puerile playing on words, bat then 
is also much admirable deacriptioa ud 
pleasant dialogue. The whole atmoq^henn 
briskly naval, full of a healthy salt breese aad 
the movement and life of tha ocean. Someot 
the scenes — the overhauling of the Lmim 
Trador^ King 6e<»ge's review of hii troopi, 
and Scudamore's venturesome esc^M m 
France, are as well described as anything Mr. 
Blackmore has done; and the picture of S^isf* 
haven, with its quiet cove and i(a stolid, 
self-satisfied fishenolk, is so pleasant thtt it 
makes one long to find in fact the quiet village 
of the novelist's imagination. 

The six short stories of Dr. Stinde's, which 
are collected under the title of WoodUmiTel»^ 
are very charming and attractive. The 
artistic opportunities, which a tale of a few 
pages gives, are being fortunately reoognieed; 
and short stories are beginning to ti^e the 
place of vapid and cumbersome novels in thiee 
tiresome volumes. These have ui idyllic 
touch about them which is very taking. Most 
of the scenes are laid in German forest Isndi, 
and the sense of forest life is well preserred. 
They have not the mysticism and attraction 
of Karl Edler's stories, but they are fall of 
pathos, and some of them are very strong' 
There is a good dramatic situation in *'Frin- 
cess Goldhair." << Brother Johannis" ii 
almost terrible, though reserved; and in 
"Three Times Ten Years" the yearning fcr 
sympathy, which a young artist feds among 
persons who do not understand him, is 
touchingly described. The translation is, on 
the whole, good ; but " a work-a-day " ae the 
opposite of "a holiday," "the bare neces- 
sities of life " for " necessaries " and **he wti 
studying for a barrister," are phrases in whidi 
second tiioughts would have been better. 

Amor Vineit is, as one would expect from 
Mrs. Herbert Martin, a healthy and straight- 
forward tale, which, though s^ght in its tex- 
ture and not particularly original, is thoroughly 
wholesome and sane. The theme is oonvea* 
tional enough. It is the trials of two young 
lovers, separated by disparity of rank, hot 
never wavering in their attachment to <me 
another until the time comes when conetam^ 
triumphs over social prejudice. The portrait 
of Lois Lancaster is really winning. A little 
more novelty in the incidents would hate 
been welcome. A grandmother who dies oc 
heart disease, a hero who is desperately 
wounded in some deed of daring in Zululand, 
and an artificial baronet secretly mairied to a 
lodging-house-keeper's daughter are all vefy 
old friends; and Uieir doings and sayingBtfO 
too wordily described. But the true test, after 
all, is the interest which the heroine inspina 
as she goes along, and this certainly is oonndei^ 

able. Her singlemindedness and integiity» » 
not common, are admirable ; and though w 
perils she is exposed to are not more formid- 
able than a peer's heir and an offer of maniag* 
from him; she rejects both with " '^' ^ 
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of a kehiiile iihd the cottptmction of a nice 
girl. The tale leaves but an indistinct im- 
pression on tbe memory after all, but it is a 
grateful one. 

An Uhioeial SoetaUit, thongh perverse and 
paradoxical, is So clever a book tbat defects 
are resented in it wbich in another would not 
be of much account. Its hero, Trefusis, is a 
person of great wealth, who deserts his newly^' 
manied wife to drees Uke the working«man of 
tlie transpontine stage, act like an area-sneak, 
and prate like a political economist moon- 
stricken. " The son of a millionaire,'' he says 
of himself, '' like the son of a king, is seldom 
free from mental disease. I am just mad 
enough to be a mountebank." That is exactly 
▼hat he is; but occasionally, especially in 
his dealings with women, he lapses into the 
scoundrel. The whole description of the 
death of his first wife is as painfully cynical 
as it is pointed ; and the tortuous philander- 
ings through which he at last wins his second 
would have tempted an actual bystander to 
castigate him. He harangues about socialism 
attoogteat length, but with point and epigram; 
and the book is full of happy phrases and 
touches. Indeed, all the characters, whether 
repellent or not, are fully drawn and quite 
liyid and distinct The heroine, Agatha, the 
most complex and ambitious attempt, is the 
least dear and successful. There are three 
scenes superabundantly funny and bright: 
tbe sehoolgirls practising Strides de la vdlo- 
ciU^ by sliding down the bannisters ; the 
fugitive bridegroom plumping in his mas- 
querade straight into the arms of his indig- 
nant parents-in-law ; and the scene where the 
sons of toil, encouraged by Trefusis^ assert 
their right of way across Sir Charles 
Brandon's park, while he looks on in impotent 
indignation, and his wife publicly upbraids 
bim for spiritlessness and cowardice. Mr. 
^w's own position towards socialism is not 
Tery apparent, but in the person of Tref usis 
be does not make it too dangerously attractive. 
Chmly Won is a brisk, cantering tale, in 
Mr. Eawley Smart's usual vein, of the adven- 
tures of a wonderful steeple- chasing marA, 
bred ly a farmer, trained by his daughter, 
and ndden to victory at Aintree by her 
faitbful swain. The race is vigorously de- 
scribed, and the vicissitudes of training are 
made as attractive as can be expected, which 
is, perhaps, not saying much for them. There 
is tiie usual turf fraud triumphantiy baffled ; 
apd tbe usual blackguard jockey, who recon- 
ciles the reader to having no more intimate 
acquaintance with the turf than these pages 
tbemselves afford. It is a book to buy at 
Peterborough, forget at King's Cross, and be 
fairly amuMd with in the meantime ; and no 
doubt in its present paper-backed and book- 
iW form that is exactiy what it is designed 
for. 

It is to be hoped that Mrs. Bigg- Wither 
rajind Tht9$ Curatss easy to write, for it is 
""ghty hard to read. The adventures of four 
enamoured ecclesiastics (for an odd one is 
tbrown in) are apt to pall on a layman, 
QvpedaUy as the tale goes hopping on from 
one incident to another without any coherence 
l^plaa. The writer is relentiess in marrying 
^^r people; and even, as if creating an 
w^fcr an unmated Adam, introduces a fresh 
Wjr, full-grown, on p. 171 of vol. ii., matches 



heir to a widower at p. 196, and practically 
dismisses them for the rest of the story. 
The book is redolent of the vicarage, and 
almost the only rite of the church not spe- 
cifically commemorated is the churching of 
women. The dSnouemmt that one would 
naturally look for at the end of vol. iii. con- 
cludes vol. i., and we are forced to start with 
a new Set of lovers to carry through vol. ii. 
The style is ornamented with some novelties 
of expression not usually committed in cold 
blood to print and paper. ''What does it 
matter to you and I " (iii. 183) is a construc- 
tion b^ no means unique ; '' It was she and 
not him who had postponed the marriage " 
(ill. 79) ; " both noticed there was no tears " 
(iii. 77); ''the agonies of suffering was 
awful" (ii. 160); "a great scholar— a j?tfr- 
sand'pratia everywhere" (i. 73) — ^these are 
licences of a startling kind; but, as Mrs. 
Bigg- Wither quotes from Herrick on her titie- 

** Nothing is new : we walk where others went ; 
There's no vice now but has its precedent "; 

and she is not the first, and will not be tbe 
last, to write a poor novel in bad grammar. 

Reached at Last, an extravagant story of 
Polar adventure, is a wholly crude and un- 
meritorious effusion. Boys, for whom it 
appears to be intended, are not fastidious; 
but he must be a lad of a very laborious turn 
who would not prefer the Eton Latin grammar 
to plodding through this tale. While there 
are flies on the pane to be hunted or cats on 
the waU to be stoned, Reached at Last will 
lie on the shelf. It is dedicated to the founder 
and officers of the Putney Hospital for In- 
curables, which is very nice of Mr. Cutier. 

J. A. HAMILTON. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Mb. Frank Marzials' Life of Dickens, in 
the *' Great Writers " series (Walter Scott), is a 
very excellent instance of toe brief but suffi- 
cient writing of biofpraphy and criticism — ^very 
superior, indeed, if it is not uograoious to say 
so, to Prof. Ward's similar effort for the 
" English Men of Letters." Mr. Marzials had 
eminent qualifications for his task — qualifica- 
tions, several of which, we are bound to say, 
we were not fully aware of till we had made 
entrance into the book. He writes in interest- 
ing^ ways, and always fiowingly; vet quite 
without diffuseness — ms terseness is oiten care- 
fully concealed, but is really in his work, and 
much of ''the labour of omission*' has been 
performed in secret. Again, both as regards 
feeling and as regards knowledge, Mr. Marzials 
is rigntiy placed as the author of a brief 
treatise on the great English novelist of the 
century — ^the man who understood the England 
of the first half of the reign of Victoria as pro- 
foundly as Balzac understood the France of the 
Bourbon Bestoration and of Louis Philippe. 
Mr. Marzials admires Dickens with warmth and 
with intelligent independence. He is hapj^ily 
saved on the one hand from that academical 
air of superiority and patronage by which 
certain essayists on Dickens have but disclosed 
their own narrowness of feeling, their inevit- 
able priggishness ; and Mr. Marzials is saved, 
on the other hand, from those mere hysterics of 
eulogy which are apt to take possession of the 
purdy cockney critics brought up in Dickens's 
manner, trained in his school. And leaving 
the question of feeling for the question of 
knowledge, the qualifications of Mr. Marzials 
are fouro by us equally unassailable. The 



new biographer is not to be discove^d ki teiAi ; 
he has mastered all the voluminous writings oti 
the matter that have preceded his o#h— the 
*' documents," as the French say, are to hand, 
and he makes easy and ready use of them. But 
while recognising to the full the proof that Mr. 
Marzials has given both of literary judgment 
and of accuracy in matters of mt» we take 
leave to question, here and there, an opinion, 
perhaps oftener on the artistio than on the 
literary side of the case. For example, we are 
not generally at one with Mr. Marzials on tho 
subject of Dickens's illustrators. We agree 
with him that for the peculiar requiremento of 
Edwin Brood, Mr. Fildes, in his youth, when 
he was not bent upon prettiness, was singularly 
well chosen ; ana that Mr. Marcus Stone, in 
Our Mutual Friend, was wanting in charad^r. 
But we woidd have made an exception ip. 
favour of Mr. Stone's vision of Lizzie in tbe 
river scene where her father is dredging for the 
dead. The spirited beauty of the girl and 
her involuntary horror at the might y 
task are, we think, excellently eiTon in!; 
that single plate. This is a detail, however. 
Not so much of a detail is our difference with 
Mr. Marzials on the subject of Hablot 
Browne as a Dickens illustrator. Mamals 
does not appreciate Mr. Browne. There was 
notably less exaggeration in his work than there 
was in Oruikshank's ; and a certain amount of 
exaggeration was after all required if we were 
to realise at all the characters of the author in 
the sketches of the artist. What other 
draughtsman ever combined so well the sense 
of beauty, the sense of humour, the sense of 
mystery and terror, needed in the adequate, 
illustrator of Dickens P Browne made mis- 
takes, and Dickens was sharp to discern 
them; but they were few. Perhaps the one 
literary point on which we disagree with Mr. 
Marzials is his verdict on littie NelL Kot that 
it is without truth to say, as Mr. Marzials says, 
tiiat the exhibition of tiie cardinal virtues she 
possesses hardly suf&ces to create a character. 
We should hardly know her, he tells us. And 
we think he tells us that quite rightiy. But it 
does not follow on that account that her place, 
is not a legitimate one. She may be an ide^isa-. 
tion — and it is interesting to remember that 
she is an idealisation of the sister-in-law whom 
Dickens lost in her vouth — ^but is the idealisation 
effective ? We hold that it is ; and that, despite 
certain longueurs, an indescribable pathos does 
attach itself to her story. Some of it, of course, 
is due to her grandfather. We allow at tie 
same time t^t Paul Dombey is more living, 
more complete, more purely human. And this 
Mr. Maroals points out with a good deal of 
force. We like the way in which the latest 
writOT upon Dickens treats a generally littie 
regarded story — Little Dorrit, He makes us 
understand that the exhibition of the ineptitude of 
the Circumlocution Office was the direct outcome 
of those scandals of mal-administration which 
Didcens had noticed with shame while our 
troops were half starved in the Crimea. And,, 
though perhaps, Mr. Marzials does not oisplay 
with quite sufficient decision the failure in 
variety of creative power which Little Dorrit 
does certainly betray, we thank him for his 
insistance on the subtlety of that study of 
character which gave us Mr. Dorrit himself — a 
thing of art, as he most truly implies, worthy 
to be placed beside the most subtle and certain 
of the characters of the greaitest novelist of 
France. Dickens's personal character— its 
genuineness, its gentieness, its enthusiasm, its 
amazing rang;e — Mr. Marzials seems to have 
understood right well; and he touches 
with equal frankness and discretion on the 
difficult matter of his relations with his wife. 
Let us end by saying expressly that for ati 
accurate general survey — a multum in parvo, 
we mean— of Dickens the man, the friend, the 
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poUic refonner, the literary: artist, it is this 
Httle book of Mr. Marzials to which the reader 
of the present and the future most inevitably 
torn. 

BamanceB of Chivairy. By John Ashton. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Mr. Ashton is no donbt in a 
general way very unlike Syoorax ; yet he has 
made us think of her, 

" For one thing that he did. 
We would not take his life." 

And it must be admitted that the one thing is a 
considerable thing, inasmuch as it is neither 
more nor less than the production of this book. 
A hajidsome Tolume telling the story of twelve 
romances of chivalry (among which our friend 
Ulenspiegel must be extremely surprised to 
find himself), and copiously illustrated with 
very good facsimile cuts from the delightful 
illustrations of the early editions, is a thing 
that we ne'er coidd resist in our life. At the 
same time there are things about the book 
which are very trying, and which if we were 
pedants (which heaven forbid !) or the kind of 
reviewers who look only at what an author has 
not done, and not at what he has, might make 
ns condemn Mr. Ashton to pit and gallows 
instantly. In the first place, he has written 
about romances of chivaL^ without apparently 
knowing anything whatever about their origin, 
literary history, or eeneral ''surroundings." 
So much the more credit to him for liking them 
as he evidentlv does ; but still he might know 
a little more about them and yet like them not 
one jot the less. His very preface abounds 
with rocks of offence. " The language of the 
fourteenth*' much more of the "fifteenth 
centiuy" is not ''totally different from the 
English of to-day." This is the idle chatter of 
mere laziness which keeps half Europe ignorant 
of its literary treasures. To speak of •* Weber, 
lUtson, and Thoms" as "doine something. to 
brinff the romances into notice," and never to 
mention Ellis, is a parlous thing. And the 
introductions to the several stories show yet 
more nuvely how very little the writer knows 
about his subject. For instance, he says that 
Ulenspiegel, Eulenspiegel, or Howleglas, is 
coeval with the romances. It is impossible to 
say that it is not^ just as it is impossible to say 
that Chaucer did not privily translate and 
paraphrase an otherwise unknown MS. of 
Homer. But, putting these barren impossibili- 
ties out of the question, it is certain that there 
is no trace of Eulenspiegel till long after the 
romance period had ceased. A much worse 
fault, which we have much more difficulty in 
forgiving, is l^e vulgarising fashion in which 
Mr. Ashton has told the delightful and poetical 
stories whidi form his subject. "Degor^, 
fancying that he had by no means an easy task 
and prohMy "being influenced by his education^ 
went to church and heard a mass to the 
Trinity." "One would imagine that now 
Helyas would have settled down, but he had 
his own views on the subject." We have our 
own views on the subject of the prose teUing 
of poetical romances, and most assuredly this 
style does not agree with them. Still, as has 
been said, Mr. Ashton sh^ be forgiven, inas- 
much as he has loved the right things well if 
not wisely, and has been alto^^ther well 
advised in the reproduction of his illustrations. 
They are, as he justly says, " deUdously quaint," 
and we can never have too much of them. 
Would we could say the same of the usual book 
iUustration of later times ! 

BecoUeetions of Eminent Men, with other 
Papers. By Edwin Percy Whipple. fXriibner.) 
Mr. Whipple's name is not so well Imown on 
this side of the Atlantic as it ought to be. As 
a dear-thinking and disoemine literary critic 
he has done a great deal of excellent work. He 
died on June 16, 1886, and the present volume 
appears to be a gathering up of such of his ^ 



fuffitive papers as were not iududed in former 
volumes. He has written better papers than 
these, undoubtedly; neverthdess, these were 
very well worth preserving. The recollections 
of Buf us Choate, Emerson, Sumner, and Agassis, 
are exceedingly interesting; and the "other 
papers," which indude criticisms of Matthew 
Aniold and of Daniel Deronda are always 
thoughtful and often wise. In discussing 
Matthew Arnold he is not, perhaps, quite so 
judicially calm as a critic should be. Mr. 
Amdid, when he visited America, succeeded in 
rufflintr the Americans quite as much as he used 
to ruffle his own countrymen until they got 
used to him. According to Mr. Whipple, Mr. 
Arnold can inform, but he cannot inspire and 
invigorate, and "we agree or disagree with 
him as we read ; but, if we agree, we receive 
from him no impulse to conform our conduct 
to his ideas." Yet, even if we fail to conform 
our conduct to his ideas, we receive powerful 
impulse to re-examine and define our own. 
Beaders who are not " led to act nobly by any 
inspiration derived directly from his numerous 
books " are assuredly led to think more dearly 
— a benefit not triviaL The experience of the 
present writer with Literature and Doima 
entirdy discredits Mr. Whipple's judgment on 
this point. Mr. Whipple's limitation as a 
critic is that he is too utterly American. 
When his own country and countrymen are in 
question he loses aU sense of proportion. 
Webster was undoubtedly a great statesman, 
andOhanning a beautifal saint; but to link 
them with Bacon and Milton, as Mr. Whipple 
does when he speaks of "rapt communion 
with the spirits of sudi men as Bacon, Milton, 
Webster, and Ghanning," seems preposterous 
to anyone except an American. Ajb a rule, Mr. 
Whipple's judgments are sound and intelligent, 
but ke lapses occasionally ; for example, to 
describe Swift as " the greatest cynical apostle 
of bitterness and gloom" is singularljr in- 
appropriate, and shows that Mr. Whipple 
either knew very little about the great dean, 
or understood him very ill. 

Humorous MoAterpieoes from American Litera- 
ture. Edited by Edward T. Mason. In 3 
vols. (Edinburgh: David Douglas). The 
tide for the series was chosen "with some 
hesitation*" says the editor in his preface, " as 
being fairly descriptive in a general sense." He 
a(hnits that its strict accuracy may 

«in certain instances be open to question; for 
while it is believed that nothing worthy of pre- 
servation has been omitted, it was necessary, in 
order to make the work more fitly representative, 
to indude some sketches which are hardly entitled 
to take rank as masterpieces." 

The editor shows discernment in confessing that 
the title is an improper one; for when he 
speaks of making his work " fitly representa- 
tive" by indudmg sketches admittedly not 
masterpieces, we naturally ask — ^fitly repre- 
sentative of what? Not certainly of the 
" Humorous Masterpieces of American Litera- 
ture " I Should not the phrase be amended to 
read — it was necessary in order to fill three 
volumes f "Humorous Magazine Pieces" 
woidd have been a more accurate title, for the 
volumes are, in fact, filled almost entirdy with 
tales and sketches from American periodicals. 
Most of ^e pieces were well adapted to the 
purpose for which they were written, namely, 
to M sandwiched between heavier artides in a 
magazine. Even now, when gathered together, 
they are amusing enough; indeed the work, 
though disappointing to the seeker after 
masterpieces, proves by no means a bad one 
when its real cnaracter is known. There are a 
few such masterpieces as Hawthorne's "Dr. 
Heidegger's Experiment," and the remainder 
is rather good journey-work. The professional 
humourists, "Mark Twain," Holmes, Frank 



Stodcton, Dudley Wam^r, Bvet Harts, fto., an 
represented of course ; bat not always by their 
best work. " Mark Twain," for instance, ku 
written scores of better sketdies liisn ''The 
Jumping Frog." The war^ editor, how«?er, 
explains that " the final ohoioe <A the particoltt 
material sdected has not always been deisded 
by his preference." Howdls is up to his 
average m the two extracts from BuKmloM 
Sketches. The only complaint against the in> 
dusion of the passage on " €hrden Bthkx" 
from My Summer in a Garden is that it is n 
familiar to everyone already. Of the dtetdm 
by less famous writers, " The Total Depn?% 
of Inanimate Things," by Katherine K. C. 
Walker, deserves espedal mention as a piece 
of eeniune humour. There is nothing in the 
book that is unreadable, unless it be tl^ negro- 
dialect nieces, by " ITnde Bemus " ; or the 
mis-speUings with which *'Artemu8 Ward" 
was accustomed to make a Tory little huDoar 
go a very long way. 

It has been mentioned already in the 
Academy that the Browning Society hai 
issued to its subacribers a faerimile lepasd of 
Pauline. This reprint deserves, ho«e?er, 
rather more detailed attention, as it wiU cer- 
tainly become one of the most ^ cheiiihed 
possessions of thevery many Browning loTen 
who must needs be without the extraadinsnlj 
rare originaL Written when Mr. Browiiiiig 
was twenty years old, Pauline, a Fr^gnu^ of a 
Confession^ was pnbUshed by Sannders A Otisf , 
then established in Conduit Street, in the 
following year--in 1833, th«t is to si^. Itii 
a large, old-fashioned duodeoimo of three 
sheets, its binding a drab paper over stiff 
board, and the si^e word "Fanline" oat 
paper labd on the nadc It was never re- 
printed until there came the six- volume editkn 
of Mr. Browning's ooUeoted words, in the IM 
vdame of which it occupied some forty psgee. 
The facsimile of the first edition, which Mr. 
Thomas Wise has most caiefnlly edited, showi 
the greater bulk of the poem as it was origin- 
ally presented, and indeed every other chsrM- 
teristic of the first and now i^actioally xm- 
findabie edition ; all the mistakes m French, 
for instance, which " Ibotson & Palm», Prin- 
ters, Savoy Street, Strand," made in the long 
commentary which Pauline indites on w 
"Strange fragment" of "mon paovre amt 
As the society has pinted bat four himaiea 
copies of this really interesting and engsgmg 
reprint, it will in future years ahnost Tie m 
rarity with the original which it so doselyand 
exoeilently reproduces. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mbs. OuPHAiTT has unfortunatdy heea 
prevented from working at her life of Prin- 
dpai Tulloch by ill health in her famiiyi wm 
compelled her to travd on the Gontineni She 
will, however, certainly devote herself to tm« 
labour forthwith, and there is every ressonw 
hope that the book will be published m tfce 
autumn at latest. 

As an answer to the common inquiry— "Whs* 
was done at the last royal J'^WI^^J'TJ: 
Thomas Preston has compiled a record of wMj 
took place on the occasion of the juhilee oj 
George in., October 25, 1809. The work wiU 
comprise a selection of the addresses pi^^ 
by the universities, the corporations, and otner 
public bodies ; an account of the f estiriUos m 
London, Windsor, and other parts of the kuiR- 
dom, with examples of speeidies, toaats, »ntt 
songs ; a reprint of the prodamationM^ 
and navy brevets, pardons granted to ^^'^T^ 
desertov, and prisoners of war, with a oopiow 
index of persons and places. It is osR^^ 
learn that then as now India an^P^ 
En^andbyodebiatingthe jubOee at Bamhar 
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ooJiiiiei,.tiieldiisft birthday. A 
editaon of tlie book will be iMoed in 
quarto foniL The pablishen are 
whlttakerAOo. 

A '*QuxBr*s Birthday Book" will shortly 
be pobli^ed by Messrs. (hiffith, Farran & Co. 
It 18 compiled by Miss Dunbar, from Withe's 
Bmblema, and ower sooroes of a like kind. The 
birtlidayB and other anniversaries of the 
members of the Bo3ral Family are specially 
noted, and the Queen has been pleased to accept 
the dediofttion. It will be issued in two forms 
— in tiie ddinary birthday-book shape, and in 
ft snmptnons quarto edition, with thirteen 
pho to graphs selected by the Queen herself, and 
witli &B Boyal autographs. 

Ths seTentieth Tolume of Cassell's ** National 
liibrary,*' to be published on April 25, will oon- 
fliat <^ Mr. Gorentry Patmore's Angel in the 
Hauae^ complete. By the kind permission of 
the ftotiftor Messrs. Oassell & Go. have been 
eoftbled to include this much desired copy- 
right in their library, and thus place it witmn 
the reftdh of alL It may be mentioned that 
this is the first work by a livinff author that 
has appeared in the '* ]National library.*' 

Ths four next monthly Yolumes in the series 
of *< Great Writers" (Walter Scott) will be 
itosarfft, hr Mr. J. Enignt, which is now ready ; 
JohmBon^ by CoL F. want, who is known to 
haTO made a life-long study of his subject; 
i>cirt9tfi, by Mr. G. T. Bettany ; and Charlotte 
J>ioafg, by Mr. Augustine Birrell, the author 
of Obiter i>ida.— In the *' Camelot Classics," the 
■una pabUsher announces Marcus AvreliuBt 
with an introduction by Miss A. Zimmem ; and 
Walt Whitman's Specimen Days and Collect^ 
with a new Preface by the author. 

The Bomanee of the Wod Trade is the title of 
a wock which Mr. James Bonwiok is preparing, 
and Mesers. Griffith, Farran, & Oa wul publish. 
It aima at instructiJig manufacturers, farmers, 
wool-brokers, and traders of the United King- 
dom in the wocd story of Australasia, as well as 
at fl;iving narratiyes of the rise and progress of 
thesr own woollen factories. Colonists, on the 
other hand, are told the pastoral history (rf 
their own settlements, and they are brought 
into sympathetic conneorion with those home 
oentrea of trade which have been supplied by 
their own prorince. Warnings are exhibited 
by t^)i^ iUnstrating causes of commercial 
define, and encouragement in pictures of sue- 
eemfnl eiEort Those who are interested in 
sheep, whether in Europe, the United States, 
Ihe Oape, India, and Australia will find par- 
ticnlars of native or imported breeds, and per- 
haps for the first time a detailed statement 
respectinsf the Merino, and its migrating over 
tiie worl£ 

Mb. H. EmsB Haooabd, before leaving for 
confided the work of dramatising his 
Dawn to Mr. Stanley Little. That 
eentleman sought the assistance of Mr. Haddon 
Chambers, and the work is now completed, and 
will probably be presented to a London 
andienoe very shortly. 

Bdwatrd the Black Prince is the title of an his- 
tofieal drama, by Mr. D. B. W. Sladen, which 
Mesns. Giiffith, Farran & Co. will shortly 
pdblish in uniform style with Mr. Sladen's 
other poetical works. 

A ooLLBcnoN of Paul Heyse's Stories, 
translated by Mr. John Philips, is announced 
as shortly to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Among the OoUmde and the Cowhoye is the title 
of a won which gives vivid pictures of life in 
the Vmt West of America. It is adapted from 
the French hy the late William Conn, and will 
be published as an iUustrated octavo volume by 
GriSth, Farran ft Co. shortly. 



Mb. VnrosirT will shortly publish, throng 
Messrs. Qiiffith, Farran & Co., a new story, in 
one volume, entitled Mise Lavinia^a Truet. 

On Monday, April 18, and the seven foUow- 
ing^days, Messrs. Puttick & Simpson will sell 
the third portion of the library pf the late 
Leonard Lawrie Hartley. From advanced 
sheets of the catalogue, we learn that this por- 
tion of the sale begins with brbliop;raphical 
woricB and catalogues of famous Ubranes, at the 
end of which is included a copy of the first 
folio of Shakspere, somewhat imperfect, but in 
its original binding, and perhaps the largest 
copy known. Then comes a remanrable series of 
M8S. and printed books on the peerage, family 
history, and heraldry, including the first two 
parts (all printed) of ike Oenealogical Cklledume 
illustrating the History of Boman Cathelic 
Families of England^ compiled for Mr. Hartley 
bv the late Stephen Tucker and Dr. J. Jackson 
Howard. Of this magnificent work only 240 
copies were printed, and none have before been 
o£fored for sale. In addition, there is a large 
collection of MSS. connected with the counties 
of Hampshire, Shropshire, and Norfolk; and 
many works from the private presses of Sir C. 
Sharp, G. Allan, and ffir Thomas PhiUipps. 



The new number of the Oo/niemporary Beview 
win contain, among other articles, <* The Call * 
of Savonarola," by Seiior Castelar ; « The Day 
after To-morrow," by Mr. B. L. Stevenson { 
<<The Service of Man," by Mr. B. H. Hntton ; 
'* Captain Conder and Modem Critics," by Prof. 
Bobertson Smith; *<For Better, for Worse," 
by the author of *' John Halifax, Q^itleman *' ; 
and ** The Plan of Campaign," by Mr. Samuel 
Laing. 

Thb April number of the Army and Navy 
Magazine will contain an article by Mr. Charles 
Marvin on the late Sir William Andrew and his 
advocacy of the Euphrates Valley Bailway. 

Thb April number of The Scottish Church will 
contain a poem by Mr. B. L. Stevenson, a 
letter from Canon Liddon relative to his elec- 
tion as ** Bishop of Edinburgh," and a jubilee 
hymn by the Bev. H. D. Bawnsley. 

A NEW ^iece of copyriffht music by May 
Ostlere tsgiven in the April part of the Lady*s 
World, 1^ lady of note in this issue is Mrs. 
Gladstone. " La Belle Americaine " takes her 
place in the society types drawn by ^en and 
penciL ** A Student" gives her experience at 
Girton College, and tl^ ladies' ffallery in the 
House of Commons is described in " A Page 
from the Diary of a London QirL" 
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THE FOBTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The first instalment of the collection of 
published letters of Thackeray, to be published 
m Scrihner*s Magazine^ will appear in the April 
number. The letters will be preceded by an 
introduction by Mrs. Brookfield, to whom most 
of them were written. They will be arranged 
in chronological order, and will be accompanied 
by Mrs. Brookfield's and by other notes. A 
brief letter from Mrs. Bitchie to Mrs. Brookfield 
is also printed with the first instalment, express- 
ing cordial pleasure in the intended publication. 
Mrs. BroeUeld is the widow of a well-known 
London clergyman, the ** Brooks "of Tenny- 
son's sonnet. The letters in the April number 
are about twenty, of varving length, written 
from 1847 to 1849--8everal of the longer ones 
from Paris, Brussels, and elsewhere otr the 
continent. Many of the letters contain sketches, 
which will be reproduced in facsimile; and 
others of Thackeray's drawings in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Brookfield will also be given. The 
frontispiece of the number will be a portrait of 
Thackerav, engraved by Kruell from the crayon 
drawing by S. Lawrence. 

The forthcoming number of the Manchester 
Quarterly will contain an article bv Mr. 
Alexander L^and on <*The Best Books for 
Gsneral Beaders," supplemented by an elabor- 
ate list with notes. Mr. Ireland's artide 
derives exceptional interest from the fact that 
it has been twice submitted to a large number 
of recognised experts. 

Fob two forthcoming numbers of the Leisure 
Hour Mr. F. T. Palgrave has prepared a paper 
on the songs contained in the music-books of 
the Elisabethan age, illustrated with many 
specimens. Mr. Palgrave has drawn largely 
for these upon the collection of these lyrics 
lately published by Mr. A. H. Bnllen, which, 
more than any book brought out in recent 
years, has added to tiie delightful store of songs 
we have inherited from the age of Spenser and 
of Shakspere. 

An artide entiUed '* Adam Bede and Parson 
Christian," by Mr. Ferrar Fenton, will appear 
in the next number of the Gentl&man*s Maga- 
zine. It gives some personal recollections of 
the original Adam Bede, who is said to have 
been William Evans of Mlastou, Staffordshire ; 
and a curious account of the original of Mr. 
Hall Oaine's <* Parson Christian '^in A Son of 
Hagar, namdy, the Bev. Peter Walkden, a 
dissenting minister in Lancashire. 



OBIGINAL VEBSE. 

A, JOXTENET. 



I Kirow not whitherward mv soul is i 
One strait dark path all life's horizon fills, 
The' still far-off the unwavering blessed bills 
Flame gold and purple, where the sun has met 
Their jubilant upturned faces, and even yet 
Laughs the lush meadow bright with daffodils. 
Laugh the green valleys with their hurrying 

And smile the angds o'er heaven's parapet I 

One strait dark path .... and these things are 
so fair ! . . . . 
Might I but dimb the mountain's gleamiDg 

height. 
Dream iu the valleys, joy in the sweet light 
Of piling angd-eyee .... souL ask not where 
Lifers dark path leadeth thro^ the gathering 
night, 
But if at ending Ood and heafen prove there ! 

Evelyn Pyite. 



OBITUARY. 

SIB WILLIAM HABDY. 

I AH happy in being permitted to offer a cor- 
dial tribute of respect and affsction to the 
memory of my life-lone friend, the late Sir 
William Hardy, F.S.A., late Deputy Keeper of 
the PublicT Becords. 

Bom in 1807, the son of an officer in 
the arm^, he entered at an early age, in com- 

O' witii his brother, the late Sir Thooias 
OS Hardy, the branch Becord Office 
in the Tower, of which their relative, Mr. 
Lysons, was then chief. Here he thoroughly 
mastered the Unguistic, palaeographical, legal, 
and historical technicalities of the records under 
his care. After some years he obtained the 
post of Keeper of the Kecords of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, which he retained until they 
were removed to the Public Becord Office, 
whither he accompanied them. He was per- 
mitted, while holdmg this office, to undertake 
private practice as a Becord agent and legal 
antiquary — a profession in which he attained 
great celebrity and earned a good income. In 
the special province of peera^ law he was 
facile princeps ; and few applioations were made 
to the House of Lords during the last fifty 
years by competitors for tities in abevance in 
whidi he was not engaged upon one side or the 
other. In private cases of litigation, moreover. 
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he was a skflM and erudite antiquary. One of 
these, in which he was ooncemed for the Duke 
of Beaufort, brought his name into deservedly 
high repute by the learning exhibited in his 
report upon the Idstory and significance of the 
"Terra de Gower" in South Wales. It may 
be hoped that this and other of his valuable 
reports upon questions of legal archaeology 
wQl now see ^e light. He was obliged to 
relinguish his professional employment when 
he was appointed Assistant-Keeper of the Public 
Becords upon the removal ox the Duchy of 
Lancaster records to that office. In 1878, upon 
the death of his brother, Sir Thomas Dunus 
Hardy, he was appointed to succeed him in the 
post of Deputy Keeper by Sir Q^orge Jessel, 
then Master of the Bolls, an appointment which 
was generally hailed with acclamation as the 
best that could possibly have been made. He 
soon afterwards accepted, with some reluc- 
tance, I think, the too-often desraded dignity 
of knighthood. In his case, however, as I 
frankly told him when offering my congratula- 
tions, its diffnity was redeemed, for no man 
ever realised oetter Chaucer's ideal of " a verray 
perfight gentil knight." A model of old- 
fashioned courtesy, the soul of gentlemanly 
honour, the most sympathetic and lenient of 
ooUeagues, the most nelpful of friends, he 
endeared himself more than any man I ever 
met to all with whom he came in contact. His 
temper was naturally impulsive and warm, 
but was so moderated by his generous and 
placable disposition that I cannot believe he 
ever made an enemy, nor did I ever hear his 
name mentioned bv those who knew him with- 
out a kindly epithet. To myself, who knew 
him intimately from my youth, he was uni- 
formly the most considerate and friendly of 
confreres. His career as Deputy Keeper was 
distinguished by an activity which, considering 
the advanced age at which he took office, was 
not a littie remarkable. The facilities g^ven to 
the public bv the preparation of trustworthy 
calendars and indexes to records previously un- 
oonsultable were certainly equal, during his short 
rSgime, to those afforded by his predecessors 
during a much longer period. He himself con- 
tributed one valuable work to the Bolls Series 
of Chronicles and Memorials, an edition of 
Jehan de Waurin's Becueil des Croniquea et 
anchiennes Istoriea de la Grant Bretagne, which 
extends to several volumes. He also took part 
in the proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
and other learned bodies of which he was a 
member. 

He retired from the office of Deputy Keeper 
in January, 1886, owing to broken health, 
leaving a gap which, it was admitted hy uni- 
versal consent, scarcely any living Eoglii^man 
was equally qualified to fill. He did not live 
long to enjoy his well-earned reward of leisure. 
His mental and bodily powers sensibly failed; 
and though a decided rally in the course of the 
last few months gave his friends hope that he 
might yet be spared, Di$ aliter visum. He 
passed quieUy away, full of years and honours, 
on March 17. 

Henby G. Hbwlbtt. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Thb current number of Brain contains more 
than one article of general interest. Dr. Alex- 
ander Hill throws out a curious suggestion as 
to the wa^ in which the brain of mam- 
mals acqmres its peculiar configuration, 
viz. — that in the process of growth it rotates 
in such awav that the fore part doubles 
back under the hinder part. This hypothesis 
is ingeniously developed from a consideration 
of tiie mature brain alone, embryological 
observation, according to the writer, not 
being able as yet to verify the oonjectore. 



Another striking artide is that of Mr* 0. 
Merder on Coma, in whioh he traces the 
parallelisms in the successive stages of Coma, 
e.^., that due to alcoholism, and of insanity; and 
accoimts for the order in both cases by those 
general laws of dissolution by the discovery of 
which Dr. Hughlings Jackson may be said to 
have supplied the pathological complement to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer*s theory of the evolution 
of the nervous svstem. A tmrd article deserv- 
ing to be noticed is from the pen of Dr. Charles 
F^r6, and deals with some pathological aspects 
of dreams. It seems that dreams have in a 
number of cases been the starting-point of i>er- 
sistent delirium, and sometimes, as in an in- 
stance fullv recorded here, are causally con- 
cerned in uie oncoming of paralysis. 



THE IMPROVEMENT OF 0LAS8I0AL 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Thb committee of the head-masters' conference 
have for some time been considering the ques- 
tion of the improvement of school books, which 
was brought before them by the head-master of 
Eton ; and the^ have been in correspondence 
with the authorities of the Clarendon and Pitt 
Presses upon this subject 

They have agreed upon the following recom- 
mendations and suggestions : 

(1.) Tbxts. — ^WMle admitting the difficulty 
of arriving at a teadtis receptus of classical 
authors, uiej are disposed to think that 
standard editions exhibiting a conservative text 
{i.e., that of the best MSS.) with important 
variants, and, where the MSS. fail to give 
sense, with the best emendations printed at the 
bottom of the page, would satisfy the practical 
requirements of school teaching in the higher 
forms. 

(2.) Texts issued for school use should be 
ezpurffated ; and it would be well to consult 
the opinion of schoolmasters as to the practical 
detaib of expurgation. 

(3.) Texts should be printed so that parti- 
cular portions, plays, or books, may be pur- 
chased separately. 

SL) Texts for middle and lower forms in 
Uc sdiools should be printed without 
apparatus criticus (only the most important 
variants at the bottom of the page), but with 
short analyses, introductions, indices, &0. 

(5.) Annotated texts of whole authors, or of 
particular portions of authors, should be printed 
80 that the text may be purchased and boimd 
without the notes. It is convenient to bind the 
notes in a differenUy coloured binding. 

(6.) To save the strain on the brain and eye** 
sight of students it is desirable to pay attention 
to colour of paper and deamess of type ; to 
avoid crowding, to make dear distinction of 
paragraphs, to give facilities for reference, &c. 

(7.) Schedule of standard texts (without 
notes) most generally desired ; to be carefully 
expurgated where necessary : 

Latin. — (i.) Verse: Plautus, Terence, Lu- 
cretius, Catullus, Vergil, Horace, Propertius, 
Tibnllus, Ovid, Persius, Lucan, Martial, Juve- 
nal, Corpus Foetarum (possibly abridged for 
school use by the omission of some of the later 
authors), (ii.) Prose: Cicero, Caesar {Bell. 
Gall, and Bell. Civ.), Sallust, livy, Tadtus, 
Pliny's Letters. 

Greek. — (L) Verse : Homer {Iliad and 
Odyssey), Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Poetae Minores, Theo- 
critus, Poetae Scenici (revised text and expur- 
gated Aristophanes). (iL) Prose: Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Plato (s^ections, and separate 
dialogues), Xenophon, Demosthenes (separate 
orations). 



6ELE0TED FOREI&K BOOKS, 
aENBEA.L LmSBATUBB. 

BtiSSON, F. DIotloimaire de 9^da«o«ie et d'ioitna- 

ttonprimdre. irePartie. T. S. Paris: HMbettai 

S8fr. 
DUPLBSSIB, O., et H. BOUOROV. DfotJiwuMite fa 

marqaM et monogramnMS de gxavsois. Fids: 

Roumh. 15 fr. 
JoiTiN, H. ICattres oontempotatiia : Ffomaatlii, eko. 

Paris: Dldier. Sfr.SOo. 
Hblohiob ds Yoeni, V» B. Souveoisi et iklam. 

Paris : Plon S Cr. 60 c. 
MoiiTiauT,B. Melanges oriti<iiies. Fsris: HMheMe. 

Sfr.SOo. 
SjlX, B. Qniadle«ranff der theoretisohen StMtevfrA- 

Bohaft. Wien: Holder. 11 M. 
YBBam v. PoirrLnroiir. J. Bine IiebeosaUM^ m 

Biieten a. TagebOoiiani anssminetifnstslhi b. 

Brief en v. NlooUL Ldwe, Beriioz, LLast o. ▲. 

Wien: Holder. 4M. 
WBiLBir, ▲. V. Der &g7i»ti8ohe Joseph im Dium d. 

IS. Jabrh. Bin Beitesf sat verglai<dL £itte^rta^ 

gesohiohte. ^^ea: Holder. 4 bL 
WassBLT, J. E. Kritisohe Veneiolmissa r. Weite 

hervorrsgender Kupfsisteohar. 1. Bd. Oeoif 

FfledriohSobinidt. Hamborg; Haeadete. ftM. 

THBOLOaT. 
Wallon, H. L*aatorit4 de 1* 6 vangile i examfln oritfaoa 
de l*aathentioit« des textes et de la vtette das iMti 
SvmgtiigaeB. Pazist Didler. 4tr. 

HISTORY, LAW, BFO. 

BoBOHiSDT, O. Die geltsnden Hand 
ErdbiiUs. 6 Bd. 9. Abth. Die Hi 
bOoher v. nmgnay a. VeneaaeU. 
Decker. 10 M. 

BOBOHAxn), Oh. HistoiredapMUfloitedansrsaliqiftA. 
((irdoe et Rome.) Paris : Thorln. 4 fr. 

OfiaaHUKifSB, E. Akaroanieo, AmbnOds, AmM* 
loohtea, Leukas im Altertam. Maaohea: Askv^ 
maoQ. 10 M. 

PH7SI0AL SOIBtrOB AND PHlL030Pflr. 

DiL Aumr, J. Lois des grands trembleaiealidatnt 
et leor provision. Pans: Vsnier. Sfr. 

Ri?ims, B. De I'aatlaait^ de rhomme danslesAlpei 
msrttimes. Paris : Bftflttdre. 65 fr. 

PHILOLOaT, BTO. 
Aniic. L. La langue OhiM^aoAqne. ObserrAliaBS 

gnunmatloales, vooabulatie mtfthodiqne,, teiiei 

ioddits, teztas r^tablis. Wiea: Holder. SIC. 
ABlsroTB. Trait6 de la g^o^ratioa des ammac: 

tndait en Fraof sis pour la premldrs fOls et saeosi- 

pogntf de notes perp^tueUes, par J. B«IWMf 

Baiat-HilaiTe. Paris: Haohette. 90 fr. 
Oasibtb. F. Reoherobes sar les rspoorts das ohsMOOfl 

de gests et de r6pop6e oberalefesaiie itiOlsaiiA. 

Paris: Bioisoaneave. Sfr. . , 

ORABiNBi.u. Oh. Saiate-lilaHe-lffaielelne dsos U 

litt4ratare profeacale. Paris: Halsomisam tMu- 
DzaLS. H. Ueb. des 8. Booh der AxtftoteUtobea 

Rhetorik. Beriin: Roimer. 9 Iff. _ ^..^. 
Larob, p. Ronsards Fratiolade u. ihr VeiUltais m 

YergUsAeaeide. Leipsig: Fook. lM.991^ 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



BHBLLKT'S ''jXJLIAir AKD MADDALO." 
TUford. Famhimi SarreF : Msnh »18V. 

It is to be regretted that Prof. Dowdon'i 
Life of ShsUey, excellent and copious wofk thi^ 
it is, has not thrown a fuller light on ^pmsm 
those mysterious passages in the poet's Uie sna 
writings which have long been a P"*^® *5 
Shelley 8tud«its. Among these must betnoladed 
that portion of Julian and Maddalo which deal! 
with the story of the maniac or deserted bwr. 

The poem of Jtdian and Maddalo, as all resderi 
of Shdley are aware, was the ootooiae of 
Shelley's visit to Byron at Venice in 1818 ; Md 
gives us a familiar, yet at the same time poeocali 
description of the rides, conversations, si» 
friendly intercourse of the two poets. Of iw 
two cWef characters who give their names to 
the '* Oonversation," Julian is evidently a sketdi 
of SheUey, and Maddalo of Byron ; hut there* 
also a third personage to whose history jjjj** 
two-thirds of the poem are devoted. Thu « 
the maniac, whom JlCaddalo and Joliaa go to 
visit in their gondola, and whose sdiloqay 
occupies some two hundred lines of the ns^- 
tive. In what light are we to regwd this 
character? **We cannot guess in tw 
instance." says Prof. Dowden, "of wlisj 
original the painting presents an idealisatioa ; 
a reticence on the part of Shelley's UtertsM 
fullest Inographer which is the more dissp- 
pointing because there are several in^Jf^ 
in Shelley's letters and in the poem itseU tM 
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^tus part of t/tiZtoiB and Maddaio ought to be 
reftd and rtadied in oonnezion with the 
histOTy of oertain passages ia his life. The 
chaTa<k<r of the maniao is, I beliere, like most 
of Shelley's aketohes, a piece of poetical autobio- 
graphy. We have, in fact, two pictures of 
Shelley in this poem : in JuUan we see him as 
he was in 181S ; in the distracted loyer we see 
him as he had been, or as he conceived himseJf 
to have been, four years earlier. 

There is a sort of humourous significance in 
ffieliey's own references to this mysterious 
ohaiacter which makes it seem strange i^t the 
true import of the story should have been 
ganeraUy orerlooked in the numerous essays 
that have been written concerning Shelley's 
poems, with the exception, I think, of Dr. Tod- 
banter's Study o/8hdley. <<0f the maniac," 
he says in his preface, '*I can give no 
infOTmatJon. He seems by his own account to 
have been disappointed in loye." In the letter 
to Leigh Hunt in which the manuscript of 
Julian and Maddaio was enclosed there is a 
stall more striking remark. ''Two of the 
characters," says Shelley, '* you will recognise, 
and the third is also in some degree a painting 
from nature, but, with respect to time and 
plaoe, ideal." Once again, in a letter to the 
publisher OUiar, datedDecember 15, 1819, he 
refers to thia subject, when he states that he 
intends to write three other poems, ''the 
snbiects of which will be all drawn from dreadful 
or beautiful realities, as that of this [i.e,, of 
Jtdian and Maddaio'] was." Thus we have it 
distinctly stated by Shelley that the subject of 
Julian and Maddaio was drawn from a reality, 
and that the character of the maniac is a 
painting from nature. Who but Shelley himself 
coold have been the original of tiiis sketch? 
There is no mention in any of Shelley's letters of 
his accompanying Byron on a visit to a Venetian 
madhouse, or of his meeting anyone who could 
poeubly have suggested the incident of the 
distracted and deserted lover. The inference 
would be inevitable, even apart from the 
internal evidence of the poem, that this is 
another of Shelley's many subjective and 
autobiographical studies, of course idealised, as 
he says, with respect to time and j^lace, but 
nerertheless in the main " a painting from 
nature." 

When we proceed to examine the poem itself, 
our previous conviction is still farther 
stren^ened. "I know one like you," says 
Maddaio to Julian, as he tells him somethiug 
of the maniac's story before thev set out to visit 
hhn ; and when he relates how he had fitted up 
looms for the sufferer, witii busts, books, 
flowers, imd instruments of music, we cannot 
help noting the similarity to a passaee in 
^yipychidion^ where Shelley imagines himself 
to be po^essed of just such a dweUing in some 
Ionian isle. The whole description of the 
maniao in Julian and Maddaio should be com- 
P*wd with the account given in the 
"Advertisement" of Epipaychidton of the 
J^nter to whom that poem is playfully attri- 
buted, a character obviously meant for that of 
Budley himself. When we come to the 
?"«uac'8 soliloquy, we find that, obscure as it 
18 in parts, it becomes to some extent intelligible 
# m.^^ recognise in it an idealised description 
M Shelley's disastrous marriage with Hfuriet 
Weitbrook. Imagination carries bim back to the 
ofiwi-in-life of those terrible days at the 
; of 1814, when he found that love had 
from the home where it was once 
F^t,and when his only consolation was the 
™wledge that his own conscience absolved 
wm of any sense of guilt. In the lines— 

* I am prepared, in truth, with no proud joy, 
To do or suffer aught, as when a boy 
Mid derote to justice and to love 
*y nature, worthless now "— 

^ «ee a cUstlnct ^efere^oe to that youthfiU 



awakening, in the schooldays at Sion House 
or Eton, which is mentioned in the introduc- 
tory stanzas of The Revolt of Islam and in the 
Hymn to Intelleotual Beauty. To what, again, 
can the following lines refer, unless to the 
marriage with Harriet F 

" Nay, was it I who wooed thee to this breast 
Which like a serpent thou envenomest, 
As in repayment of the warmth it lent P 
Didst thou not seek me for thine own content ? 
Did not thy love awaken mine." 

Particular passages of this Idnd (and there 
are others equaUy siffnificant which a careful 
reader can scarcely fan to note) taken in con- 
junction with the general tone of this part of the 
poem, and with the remarks in Shelley's Preface 
and letters, seem to leave littie room for doubt 
that the maniac's story is a poetical descrip- 
tion of Shelley's bewildered feelings shortly 
before or after his separation from Harriet, ft 
is certainly strange mat he should have chosen, 
four years later, to recur in his writings to that 
most painful period of his life. We might even 
have deemed it impossible he should do so ; but 
here again his own lines are significant : 

" How vain 
Are worde ; I never thought to speak again, 
Not even in secret, not to my own hearts 
But from my lips the unwilling accents start, 
And from my pen the words flow as I write. 
Dazzling my eyes with scalding tears." 

From wJwse pen, it may be asked, did the words 
flow P And would Shelley thus have forgotten 
that the maniac in his poem was speaking, 
and not writing, unless he had to a great extent 
identified the character and the story with his 
own ? 

In the more mysterious and terrible passages 
of the madman's solilquy, " the unconnected 
exclamations of his agony," as Shelley calls 
them in his Preface, it is of course easier to 
suspect than to prove that there are any traces 
of personal refer^ice. We naturally wonder 
if the real historv of Shelley's first marriage 
could have furnished material for the shudder- 
ing reminiscence and tragic horror of which 
this part of Jtdian and Maddaio is full. The 
full story will probably never be known ; but 
those who read between the lines in the various 
records of Shelley's life can see indications of 
the existence of some still graver breach of 
sympathy between Shelley and Harriet than 
such as could be accounted for by mere diver- 
gence of tastes, or even by that suspicion of his 
wife's infidelity which Shelley, rightiy or 
wrongly, entertained to the end of his life. In 
the statement drawn up at the time of the 
Chancery suit, Shelley thus alluded to 
his parting from Harriet— " Delicacy forbids 
me to say more than that we were disunited 
by incurable dissensions." " It is certain," 
says Prof. Dowden, " that some cause or causes 
of deep division between Shelley and his wife 
were in operation during the early part of 
1814. To guess at the precise nature of these 
causes, in the absence of definite statement, 
were useless." It may not fall within the 
province of a biographer to follow up specula- 
tions such as these; yet the question of a 
Eossible connexion between the story told^ in 
roken utterances by the distracted lover 'in 
Julian and Maddaio, and that unknown 
passage in Shelley's life, is one of peculiar in- 
terest to Shelley students. At any rate, it 
seems clear that the last part of Shelley's 
life with Harriet was to him, if not to her, a 
time of horror and despair; and this lends some 
colour to the supposition that the passages 
above referred to were 'more or less a reflex of 
the poet's own experiences. It might even be 
conjectured that the maniac's soliliquy was 
written independentiy, or at an earlier period 
than the rest of the poem with which it is in- 
corporated ; but I doubt if the internal evidence 



of style and structure would bear out this 
theory. 

In giving directions for the publication of 
Julian and Maddaio, Shelley gave special and 
urgent injunctions tiiat his name was not to 
be put to it. As it turned out, however, the 
poem, for some unexplained reason, was not 
issued during Shelley's life-time. Mr. Buxton 
Forman suggests that Leigh Hunt, to whom 
the MS. was entrusted, " probably thought it 
well to stop the issue on account of the unniis- 
takeable personality of two of the characters 
depicted— Byron and Shelley." But, on the 
other hand, it might have been supposed that 
Shelley's friends would be glad to publish a 
poem which, as Mr. Bossetti has pomted out, 
would probably have increased its author's 
reputation among ordinary readers by the 
interest excited through me introduction of 
Byron's character. Is it not more probable 
that Shelley's wish to publish the poem 
anonymously was due to the fact that in the 
character of the maniac he had partially un- 
veiled his own inmost life and feeling ; while 
for the same reason Leigh Hunt, who presum- 
ably recognised the true import of this part of 
the poem, thought it wiser to withhold it 
altogether from immediate publication P "If 
you were my friend," wrote Shelley to Southey 
in 1820, on the subject of his flrst marriage, 
"I could tell you a history that would make 
you open your eyes; but I shall certainly 
never make the public my familiar confidant." 
This characteristic remark my be compared 
with the closing lines of Julian and Maddaio — 

" I urged and questioned still ; she told me how 
All happened— bat the cold world shall not 
knoif." 

H. S, Salt. 



THE MANX BX7KI0 INSOBIPTIOKS. 

Canons Ashby : Maroh M, 1887. 

In his letter, published in the Aoadbmy of 
March 19, Dr. Yifffusson states that he " dug 
out the crosses." It seems that he found two 
stones (Nos. 2 and 5 in his list) which Mr. 
Gumming had not seen when he published his 
book. With these exceptions, it does not appear 
that Dr. Yigfusson found any more or longer 
legends than had been seen and copied, as he 
supposed, accurately by Mr. Gumming. It 
f oUows that after llLr. Gumming left the island, 
about 1855, the crosses must Imve been buried, 
or partly buried. This is odd. What was the 
society for their protection about? Mr. 
Gumming must have seen most of tiiese stones 
dozens of times, and had all tiie casts in one 
room to examine. It must be a great advan- 
tage to have all your evidence in one room. 
Nevertheless, I detect a few difiBerenoes between 
his lithographs and his texts, according to his 
own transliteration ; between his lithographs 
and the casts of 1841, and between his texts of 
the said casts, according to the same trans- 
literation. For instance, in the Andreas stone 
his lithograph and text have kuino, but the oast 
of 1841 has clearly the runes which by his 
transliteration make kuinu. In No. 3 the 
lithograph and cast have the runes for sina, but 
the text bas aini. It is probable that the casts 
of 1841 were " taken after the crosses had been 
immured or covered up with earth " — some of 
them — and uitcovered. They could not have 
been taken while they were covered. So far 
as they go, they contain as many letters as Dr. 
Yigfusson found. Mr. Gumming published a 
supplementary article in the Tramactiona of the 
Manx Society, vol. xv. ; but my copy has 
disappeared, and I do not know what addi- 
tional stones he described therein. 

I hope that some one in the island will pub- 
lish reduced facsimiles of the runic inscriptions, 
and leave the learned to tranditerate or trans- 
late ^ they like. ^. Dbtpsit. 
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Mereit ma haiailU ut faiU^ was Thiers* rop^^ 
when he was offered some fresh evidence whio^ 
would have involved the rewriting of his account 
o( ihe battle of Toulouse. Me$ itucriptians sont 
faite$; rien ne vaui plu$, was virtually Dr. 
Vigfusson's reply when I urged that he &ould 
consult the oasts before pm>lishing the tran- 
scriptions which he made during his flying visit 
to uie Isle of Man. It is easy to understand 
his natural wish that the casts, with their con- 
clusive evidence, **were clean out of court.** 
It is not the first time that advocates have 
entertained similar desires with regard to 
adverse witnesses, though they are seldom so 
frank as to confide such sentiments to ^e jury. 
Instead of merely abusing the casts, which he 
has never seen, as '* false," " good-for- 
nothing," and ** absurd,'* Dr. Yigfusson should 
go to Canons Ashby— it ia not far from Oxford 
— and satisfy himself whether ctinu, which he 
is so positive he has ** seen upon the stone,** is, 
or is not, cuinu, as Sir Henry Dryden assures 
me that it is. 

We know that Mr. Nathaniel Winkle*s name 
was really Daniel, or how coidd Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh have got it on his notes P So, though 
Mr. Kermode finds cuinu on the stone, and Sir 
fl. Dryden finds it on the cast, and I find it on 
the squeeze, it must really be cunuy or how could 
Dr. Yigfusson have got it on his notes P As 
in the Bardell case, ''the argument is, of 
course, unanswerable.'* 

Let this be the hdlmganga which shall decide 
the controversy. Isaao Taylor. 

Bamsey. lalaot Mui : Maroh SS, 1887. 

Dr. Yigfusson has no faith in the casts. He 
has ** seen cunu on the stone '* I Yet l^e stone 
is as dear in this particular as the cast, llie % 
is as certainly a part of the originally carved 
word kuinu as the n. It is impossible to mis- 
take it. It is as plain as the f in Mat! Brikti, 
and as numerous other runes, which somehow 
Dr. Yigfusson has omitted or misread. The 
word occurs, in all, four times ; on two stones. 
Bride and German (Peel), it is spelled kunu and 
on one other — the Mai Lumkun cross, Michael 
— kona, 

like the '* cabman,'* I argue from what I 
have seen ; and I have not we least fear but 
that my objections to the readings of Dr. 
Yigfusson vriU be upheld by any runic scholar 
who may come over and examine the crosses 
for himself. 

However, when I penned my letter (Academy, 
February 26) I wslb not aware that Canon 
Taylor was about to review the article in ques- 
tion, else I should not have written it. I can 
but thank Canon Taylor for the kind way in 
which he referred to my letter, though it antici- 
pated his own far more valuable remarks. 

P. M. C. Eebmode. 



" canting '* arms by the Shakspere family shows 
that they had t^ou^ht about the etymology of 
their name ; and this rather favours the notion 
that they may have modified its form to suit 
its supposed meaning. 

The parallels usually alleged in favour of the 
** obvious ** etymology of Shakst»ere seem clearly 
to fail when examined. If, as has not yet been 

S roved, ** shake spear ** was current as ajocular 
esignation for a lancer (like the modem *' saw- 
bones*' for a surgeon^, this would supply a 
satisfactory explanation of the surname 
** Shakspere **; but how ** Shakspere '* could be 
corrupted into "Shaxberd** it is not easy to 
imagine. Even individual blunders must be 
due to some cause. Hehby Bradley. 



March It, 1887. 

Mr. Bradley objects to the suggested *' Shake- 
spear" as unmeaning, although we know that 
it had the sanction of our great dramatist, 
this being proved by the grant of arms. Yet 
Mr. BraSev inclines to admit ''lancer.*' I 
think a reference to the Danish forms may 
help us. 

There is a small class of servitors in every 
county whose occupation does not appear as a 
patronymic I allude to the javelin-men, who 
attend the high sheriffs on official duty. A 
javelin is a lance, or half-spear, and our word 
is allied to "gaff," but the Danish form is 
Koite-spyd^ and something similar prevails in 
the kindred tongues ; KaiU is to fling or throw, 
and ''shake "-off appears as Kctste-tJ; $pyd is 
a spear, our spit or spud. So a javelin is a 
lance or dart, shaken in the fist to acquire 
velocity before casting. 

Modem research finds Shaksperes in every 
county; their origin cannot be bv consan- 
guinify, so must be from identity of name or 
occupation. A. "Hall, 



The custom seems to have been tint tin 
winner at a game of cards^ or whatever fomd 
gambling was practised, ahould oontribiite to 
what was called "the baUer's box "-.a asan 
chest into which were droped presents, " CSniit- 
mas boxes" in our sense, for ths batbr, 
probably in his name, for all the semniiof 
the house or college where the gambling vest 
on. Thus "hindered the butler's box **=rpi». 
vented this chest from filUng as rapidly m it 
might have done by redacing the nuiaber of 
gambler's contributions; f.e., " greatly dimio. 
ished the usual Ohristmaa gambling." 

John W. Hales. 

P.S.->May I add that «' 1598," given in my 
review for the date of publication of Em ad 
Leand&r (AoADsmr, p. 193, ooL 2, L i8], wiia 
mere lapiuB ealanU for " 1597 *' ? 



THE 8UKNAMB " 8HAK8PBRB." 

London : March 19, 1887. 
Mr. Mayhew says that "there is such an 
enormous difference between the sounds" of 
Saxbest and " shake-spear," that the one could 
not possibly have been suggested by the other. 
Is Mr. MAyhew thinking of the modem pro- 
nunciation of " shake " and " spear ?" Accord- 
ing to high authority, these words were, three 
centuries ago, sounded something like what we 
should now write $h<ik and 9pair. To me, it is 
easier to suppose that " Saxbert," with the aid 
of popular etymology, suggested " Shakspere," 
thui to suppose that " Shakspere," tmtAoti^ such 
aid, suggested " Shaxberd." As to the histori- 
cal gap, there is the same difficulty with regard 
to a hme number of other surnames (as 
Hibbert, Biddnlph,Elgood), where the etymolo- 
gist has a " HoMon's choice " between a plau- 
sible derivation from an Old-English name and 
no explanation at alL The assumption of, 



"butler's box," 
King's College, London : March 21, 1887. 
In my review of the " Parnassus " plays, in 
the Academy of last week, I ventured to inter- 
pret the words " hindered the buUer's box " as 
meaning " greatiy diminished the usual Christ- 
mas gambbng." Hitherto the phrase has, so 
far as I know, been unexplained. I will now 
justify the rendering inserted in your coluoms. 

I owe it to the new part of the New Dictionary ^ 
that work of such priceless value to students of 
literature as well as of language. As I was 
turning over the pages with that obscure phrase 
running in my h^, I was delighted to observe 
this quotation at the top of the middle column 
on p. 1067 : 

" 1699 Tuylor's Wit and MTtrth in Brand Pop. Ant. 
(1870) I.. 870, Westminster Hall ... is like a 
Butler's Box at Ohiiatmas amonffst gamesters ; for 
whosoever loseth, the Box will bee sure to bee a 
winner." 

And in a very humble way " Then felt I like 
some watcher of the skies," &c. 

Beferring to Ellis's Brand (my edition is that 
of 1841), I find, besides the quotation given by 
Dr. Murray, this from Ootgrave's English 2Vaa- 
Bure of Wit and Language^ 1655 : 

" Th' are sure fair gamesters use 

To pay the Box well, especially at In and In. 

lanes of Court Butlers would have but a 

Bad Ohristmas of it else." 

I am glad to be able to add a third one from 
Ram Alley or Merry Tricks, II., i. (Hazlitt's 
Dodsley, ix., 299) : 

" Keep your money, for law 
Is like a butl6r*B box ; while you two strive 
That picks up all your money." 
Mr. Hazlitt in a note says: "This allusion 
occurs also in Wybame's New Age of Old Names, 
1609, p. 12, and in The Return from Parnassus, 
1606," 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

MOHBAT. Maroh tt, 8 pjn. Society of Arte: Ovtat 
Leotore, *" liffaohlneii for testing MstertaK e^e- 
alaUy Iron and SteeU" n.. 1^7 PioL W. a Uavla. 

8.S0 D-xn. CtoognphioiiL 
TUBBDAT. Maroh S9, 8 p.m. Rnval In^tattoo: "Tka 
Fonotion of BeeplriMon,'' XL. br Prof. A. Qtates. 

8p.in. Sode^of Aitsz-'Oolonial Wlnei,''bf 
Mr. R.BaaniBter. 

8 p.m. OivU Bnglneen: DteooMloD, "Tha 
lYeatment of Qon.8te£" 1^ OoL E. ICaitbod. 
WsDvasDAT, Maroh 80, 8 p.m. Ohemtod : AnoivaMiy 
Meetios. Presideaf s Addreos. EteotiosofOOeeD 
andOoandL 

8p.m. Sooletyof Arto:I>isoa8Bion.'*OoBdW(M 
•fleotang the Distribution of Micro^Oisanisms fa 
the Atmonphere," by Dr. Pensj FnnklMid. 
Thubsdat. MuMsh 81, 8 pjn. Boyal Institatioii : "lbs 

Selflooeof Thoofht,^ UL. byProt. Mu KSOv; 
Fbidat, A|^ 1, 7 JO p jn. OiTfl Bngineers : 8tiid«li' 
Meetbiff. *'Hydnui1io appUaiioes at the Arth 
Bildfle Works,'^ by Mr. fw. Moir. 

8 p.m. Philolocioal : ** Th<i Periphnstto Fafcne 
Inflnltiye in Latin.*' bv Prof. PoetMte; "Litio aal 
Groek Etymologies." by Prof. Ridgway. 

8 p.m. G^logoal Association: **Tli« Mflta^ 
morphoeis of Basic Igneous Bocks," by ux. J. *. 
Harris T^alL 

9pjn. Boyallnstttntion: «* lis^ m ss Am- 
ly tic Agen V by Prof . Dewar. 
SATiTKDAT, Aprils. 8 pwm. Boyallnstitation:*' 
VL, by Locd Rayleigh. 

8.46 p.m. Botanic : General Meeting. 



SCIENCE. 

Earthquakes and other Earth MooemeiUt. Bf 
John MUae. Intematioiial Scientifie 
Series. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
ExcEpnoiTAi. opportonities for the stody o( 
earthquake-phenomena are possessed— not to 
say enjoyed — by soientifio obserrers reaideat 
in Japan ; and Prof. Mibie, of Tokio, the 
author of the volume under review, has done 
his best to turn these opportunituBs to good 
account. It is not every geologist who can 
profitably take up the study of seismic phe- 
nomena. The problems suggested by the 
earthquake demand for their solution data of 
a quantitative character. They reqoirs exact 
measurements in the place of crude gneaiee 
— the records of instrumental obserrstioB 
rather than mere reliance on P®"^'^,?^' 
sations. Fortunately for seismology Piw. 
Milne combines with his geological accom- 
plishments an acquaintance with pbyttcsl 
science, skill in the use of instruments w 
precision, and — above all — a mathematical 
cast of mind. When he reached Ji^pan, »me 
ten years ago, he found himself in a ^^^ 
where earthquakes are, if not daily, at lea» 
weekly phenomena. With these terreetnil 
disturbances he soon became as familiar « 
Lady Sale seems to have been with those m 



Afghanistan, whenjhe wrote without oono^ 

trthquakes in plenty 
'' Earthquakes again ! '* 



in her diary: ''Earthquakes in plentjl 



Determined that the earthquakes of h^ 
8hQul4 nQt he allowed to pass without leaTUV 
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)6biad some record of their oooarrence, 
?rof. Milne set to work with seismometer 
ind seismograph to measure and register the 
extent of each distarbance. l^or was he alone 
[q the work. A small group of enthusiasts 
foanded in 1879 the ''Seismologioal Society 
of Japan " ; but it is to Mr. Milne's pen rather 
than to any other that this active little 
society is indebted for contributions to its 
TrMiodions. Some of his fellow- workers, 
like Prof. Ewing and Mr. T. Gray, have 
i«tumed to this country ; but their loss seems 
only to have stimulated Prof. Milne to in- 
creased activity, and the responsibility of 
working the society now rests mainly on his 
own shoulders. These personal facts are 
mentioned in order to justify the editor of 
the International Scientific Series in his 
selection of a writer for the earthquake- 
Tolome. 

Much of the early part of this volume is 
devoted to descriptions of the various instru- 
ments used in seismometry, and of experi- 
ments on the production of artificial earth- 
qaakes. The nature of earthquake-motion, 
and the means of determining the position ot 
the centre whence this motion proceeds, are 
Buhjects that hardly lend themselves to 
popular treatment ; but the author does his 
best with his somewhat intractable material, 
and in a book intended for general reading 
rather than for the study of specialists he has 
been wisely economical in the uce of sines 
and tangents. Many a reader, curious about 
the causes of things, will be anxious to hear 
the latest utterance of science on the origin 
of ftismic phenomena. Are these shakings 
of the earth, as Mr. Buchanan has lately 
lung, 

" The sadden and mysterious swell 
Of some dark subtetxanean sea of fixe" P 

Prof. Milne is disposed to refer the majority 
of earthquakes to explosive efforts at volcanic 
loci, these explosions being frequently caused 
by the admission of water to the heated rocks 
below. At the same time, he admits that 
shocks may occasionally be due to the pro- 
duction of faults, to the sudden snap of sbnta 
lA a state of tension, or even to the collapse 
of anbterranean excavations. Dr. Johnston- 
lATis, of Naples, whose volume on ITte Earth- 
tptokes of hchia was issued too late to be 
poticed by Mr. Milne, regards the disturbances 
in th^ island as directly connected with 
ydcanio action, being due partly to the rend- 
ii^g of the rocks by subterranean lava, but 
iBttnly to the injection of the magma into the 
cracks so formed, whereby vibrations would 
^ produced similar to those felt on suddenly 
ahuttbg a tap from which water is issuing 
under Mgh pressure. 

It will be seen by the title of Prof. Mibe's 
Tolume that it dettls not only with earth- 
9J*kes, but with " other Earth Movements." 
These moTements he groups under the heads 
^ Tremors, Pulsations, and Oscillations, 
wh-tremon are minute vibrations, which 
^^*^7 escape attention through their small 
JjjnpHtude. Yet they are worthy of study. 
The astronomers at Greenwich have been 
jenoualy annoyed in their observations by 
^oee ** microscopic earthquakes " that are pro- 
duced at holiday-times by people running up 
"W down Greenwich Hill. Earth-pulsations 
^ large undulations which slowly disturb 
^ earth's surfacei and are usually over- 



looked on account of the length of their period ; 
while earth-oscillations are vibrations of large 
amplitude and long period, which produce the 
slow elevations and depressions of the land 
that are familiar to geologists. 

It is notable that the preface to Prof. 
Milne's volume is dated about three years 
earlier than the date of publication, and that 
the list of papers quoted as published by the 
Seismologioal Society of Japan, does not 
extend beyond the sixth volume, although 
at least eight must have been issued before 
the appearance of this work. It is conse- 
quentiy fair to conclude that unusual delay 
must have occurred in placing Mr. Milne's 
work in the hands of the public. Neverthe- 
less, it comes before us at a very opportune 
time. The recent disturbances in both hemi- 
spheres have directed general attention to 
the subject, and many an enquirer will turn 
to John Milne for a solution of his drfliculties. 
A better teacher he could scarcely have. 
Prof. Milne stands out as the leading figure 
in the recent development of seismic science — 
a worthy follower of Eobert Mallet, with 
facilities of observation which Mallet, living 
in this part of the world, could never 
command. ISothing need be added in com- 
mendation of the work, when we have said 
that, though treating of a less popular subject, 
it forms a worthy companion to Prof. Judd's 
volume on Yolcanoes in the same series. 

F. W. RrDi.EB. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

BABYLONIAK ASTRONOMY, 

liondoii : BCaroh 29, 1887. 

It was not my intention to publish any of 
the conclusions I had arrived at concerning 4he 
astronomy of the Babylonians before I cotdd, 
at the same time, give the proofs of my asser- 
tions. Thoiiffh I have been working for several 
years with tliis object, so many tablets stUl 
remain to be examined or collated that I cannot 
hope to be ready for several months to come ; 
but as an amateur Assyriologist has had the 
indiscretion to publish some of the results 
which I had communicated to him, I now wish 
to give to the public my general conclusions. 

Like all other Assyriologists, I took up the 
subject with a firm belief in the ancient and 
world-famed astronomical knowledge of the 
Chaldaeans. But, after examining a great many 
texts of all periods, I have been compelled to 
arrive at the conclusion that the Baoylonians 
never had any idea of the celestial movements, 
but merely registered the phenomena in the.sky 
together with the events occurring at the same 
time on the earth, in the belief that tiie same 
phenomena would be always accompanied by the 
same events. The apparent irregular motion 
of the planets— the regularity and period of 
which they had no idea whatever of — and also 
the physical appearances as to colour, size, &c., 
of the stars, indicated for them the actual 
events taking place at the time. They could 
neither predict the recurrence of an eclipse, 
lunar or solar, nor the reappearance of any 
planet at a particular place in the sl^. They 
had, however, discovered that Lucifer and 
Vesper were identical, and also the double 
character of Mercury as evening and morning 
star; but the movement of these two planets 
was as unknown to them as that of the others. 

As to the calendar, there are traces of many 
reforms. The most ancient calendar, which 
may be called prehistoric, and which was very 
likely introduced into Mesopotamia by the 
first Semites, divided the year into ten periods 
of thirty-six days each, grouped in nines, thus 



formini^ four weeks of nine days in each of the 
ten divisions of the year. This calendar was 
purely solar. The £[rst reform was made, I 
believe, by the Akkadians after their invasion. 
Lake all other Turanian populations, the Akka- 
dians made use of a lunar year ; and, when 
once established in Mesopotamia, they tried to 
adapt the older calendar of the oonquered 
Semites. To do this thev cut down the 
divisions of the year to thirty days, but in- 
creased them by two, making twelve months 
of thirty days each. This reform made the 
calendar less accurate, to remedy which use was 
made of supplementary or intercalary months 
— Second Nisan, Second Elul, and Second 
Adar. The first was no doubt discontinued 
at an early date, as it does not appear in the 
historical period ; but the two others were used 
till the end of the Persian dynasty. It must 
be noticed that the supplementary months were 
not introduced into the calendar regularly and 
according to certain rules, but only when the 
priest found out that the civil year was no 
longer in agreement with the physical phe- 
nomena generally expected— as, for instoice, 
the rising of the water of the rivers. 

The Akkadian year, before the conquest ol 
Babylonia, appears to have consisted of twelve 
lunar months of twenty-eight da3rs, and each 
month to have been divided into four weeks of 
seven days. As this week could not fit after 
the adoption of a month of thirty days, it was 
therefore abandoned in the official oalendur, 
but it was always used among the people. It 
is from this wedc that our own week is derived. 
Each day was similarly consecrated to one of the 
planets, and in the same order— Sun, Moon, 
Mercury, &c. The more scientific arrangement 
of the week of the astrologists was devised at 
Alexandria under the Ptolemies. 

The zodiac or division of the ecliptic under- 
went several modifications at the same time as 
the calendar; but I need only repeat what I 
said in the Academy a few weeks ago, that it 
was at the historical period divided into thirty 
parts, havioff each the name of a star or oon- 
stellation. This zodiac remained in use till the 
fall of the Persian Empire. 

With the Gheek conquest, the Babylonians 
received a more correct astronomy. The con- 
servative Chaldaean priests no doubt shrank for 
some time from adopting the foreign science, 
but it prevaUed at last. The tablets of the 
Seleucid period give us astronomical calcida- 
tions of lunar and solar edipses, tables of the 
movements of the planets, and also a new 
series of signs to designate the twelve signs of 
the zodiac introduced by the Gbeeks. The 
Seleucid era, which was henceforth used, was 
no doubt adopted as the starting-point of this 
more correct astronomy. 

Geobqe Bebtin. 



lOMILKOS. 

DatkUn: Bfaroh 91, ISBT. 
In the current number ef the Academy, 
p. 206, col. I, it is mentioned that M. HomoUe 
would identify lomilkos with OAMIAKA3, which 
occurs in a fragmentary inscription at Athens. 
But surely it seems most l^^y that the latter 
is the remains of boamiakaX, which name would 
be comparable with several other Phoenician 
names, such as Bodbaal, Bodashtoreth, &c. 
(also Bidkar, 2 Sings ix. 25), in which Bod 
is a recogoised contracted form of 137. The 
more original form of boamiakaX — yiz., Ebed- 
melech, actually occurs in the Old Testament at 
Jer. xxxviii. 8 and xxxix. 16. M. H. C. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messbs. Gbiffith, Fabbak & Co. have in 
the press a work entitied The Modem Treat* 
merU of Disease by the System of Massage, three 
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leotures on iliis sul^'eot delivered at the West- 
End Hospital for ^nnrvons Diseases, Paralysis, 
and Epilepsy, Welbeck-street, by Dr. Thomas 
@tretch Dowse. 

FfiOF. BuPERT Jomes has written a pamphlet 
entitled a History of the Sarsens, in which he 
gives a comprehensive description of the well- 
imown blocks of sandstone scattered over the 
sonthem districts of Eogland, especially on 
Marlborouffh Downs, and known not only as 
" sarsens," Dutas " grey wethers " and " dniid- 
stones." Bejecting the oomniosly-aocepted 
connexion of the word "sarsen" with 
" Saraoen," he inclines to the suggestion of the 
Bev. J. Adams that the name is derived from 
the Saxon sar (grievous), in consequence of 
their having been a sore hindrance to the early 
dearers of the land. The coronation stone at 
Kingston-on-Thames is a sarsen. They occa- 
sionally contain impressions of roots, though 
otherwise destitute of organic remains. Their 
origin may be traced to the Woolwich and 
Beading beds, or to the Bagshots, which for- 
merly spread over the area in which the sarsens 
are now found. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Ths Bodleian Library has lately purchased 
a collection of 465 Sanskrit MSS. acquired by 
Dr. Hultsch during a recent visit to Kashmir. 
The great bulk of these are post-Yedio, not 
more than about twenty representing the 
ancient literature (chiefly Br&hmana and 
Upanishad). Among forty MSS. coming 
under the head of ari^dal epics, there are ten 
pf the Meghadiita. The Puranas, the drama, 
grammar, and lexicography are each repre- 
sented by about twenty. Astronomy claims 
more than sixty, while Jain literature obtains 
the lion's share with upwards of one hundred 
MSS. In addition to this collection, the 
Bodleian has also acquired about twenty MSS. 
through Prof. Thibaut, of Benares. Amoug 
these are comprised several grammatical and 
S<ltra works hitherto unpublished. Both these 
collections will probably be catalogued by Dr. 
A. A. Macdonell after he has finished his San- 
skrit dictionary, which he is anxious to com- 
plete as soon as possible, a concise practical 
Sanskrit dictionary having been a desideratum 
in England for some years past. 

Sansebit scholars will be glad to learn that 
fhe proprietor of the Nimaya-s&gar Press at 
Bombay will shortly bring out a new edition 
of B&na's Kddambartf with a full commentary, 
and an editio princepa of V&tsy^ana's Kdma- 
BiHra, together with a commentary entitled 
Jayamangala, by Yas'odhara. To judge from 
the printed sheets sent to us, the latter will be 
a most interesting and valuable publication. 

The current number of Triibner's Oriental 
Becord gives some account of the contents of 
the rov^ library at Mandalav, which has been 
brought to the India Office through the exer- 
tions of Dr. Bost. The total nuniber of MSS. 
exceeds 500, of which about 200 are in Burmese 
and the rest in PalL They are written in black 
on a richly- gilded and highly- varnished surface 
of palm leaves ; and the titles are woven into 
the silk ribbons that fasten the leaves together, 
between covers of wood. Their intrinsic value 
is no less notable than their magnificence of 

St-up. The PaU MSS. include texts of the 
Ekhawansa, the Dipawansa, and the Buddha- 
wansa, some of them being unique. Others are 
religious, medical, grammatioiQ, astronomical, 
and historical. The Burmese MSS. are either 
translations from the Pali or works of modem 
history ; the latter are specially important, as 
giving the native annals of Burma and Siam 
during the last three centuries. 

The same number of Triibner's Oriental 
Becord contains an olntnary notice of iJie late 



Alexander Wylie, the self-taught Chinese 
scholar, signed J. L. 

M. Senart has reprinted from the Journal 
Aeiatique (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale) the 
second part of his work on the ** Inscriptions of 
Piyadasi or Asoka,*' forming a volume of 614 
pages. The first part contained a general 
introduction and the text (with translation and 
comments) of the fourteen great edicts. This 
second part begins with the five edicts inscribed 
on columns, and the four sets of isolated edicts. 
Then come two chapters of the highest interest, 
in which M. Senart discusses (1) the date and 
life of Asoka; (2) the language of the inscrip- 
tions ; (3) the early chronology of India, from 
the time of Alexander down to the foundation 
of the Qupta era ; and (4) the linguistic develop- 
ment during that period. Finally, there is a 
verbal index, incluaing the elements of com- 
pound words, which alone fills more than sixty 
pages in double columns. Needless to say that 
the author continually refers to tiie revised 
texts of the several edicts which Prof. Biihler 
is in process of publishing. It is also pleasant 
to notice his frequent references to the works 
of native scholars, such as Prof. Bhandarkar 
and Pandit Bhagvanlal IndrajL The book is 
characterised throughout by unusual clearness of 
statement, as well as by urbanity in discussion. 

The Bombay Education Society has issued 
as a reprint from the Indian Antiquary, Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji's paper "Twenty- three In- 
scriptions from Nepal,*' together with facsimiles 
by Mr. Ghiggs, and some notes on the chrono- 
logy of Nepal, by Prof. Biihler. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Philological Society.— (Frwfoy, March 4.) 

Dk. R. p. Wbymouth in the chair. — The paper 
read was by Dr. Johannes Baunack (of the Kicolai 
Gymnasium, Leipzig) on *'The Inscription of 
Gortyn." The discovery of the inscription 
known as <*The Law of the Twelve Tables of 
Gortyn"— the date of which Is probably about 
400-450 B.C.— in addition to the interest which it 
possesses for the student of the hietoiical science 
of law, is important as supplying a serious gap in 
our knowledge of Greek dialects. Hie inscription 
contains more than 17,000 letters, and the list of 
words comprises 748 entries. Our information 
respecting the Oretan dialect was hitherto chiefly 
derived from documents of the third century or 
later. Of the few earlier fragments, those which 
are of considerable length have now been discovered 
to have formed part of the "Law of the Twelve 
Tables." One of the most peculiar features of tiie 
inscription is the frequent occurrence of phemomena 
analogous to (he "external Sandbi** of Sanskrit. 
The preposition i^, which before a vowel is written 
cicf , UBuallv appears as cf before a consonant. The 
forms of the article ending in vi commonly drop 
the w when the next word Mgins with a consonant; 
those ending in r or in s often assimilate their final 
letter to a following consonant; e.g.^ we have 
raB Buyartpas for t^ Bvyaripw. It is remarkable 
that t6 always remains without elision before a 
vowel. From many Indications it seems reason- 
able to conclude that in rapid speech the article 
was in all Greek dialects often reduced before 
inltiid vowels to the simple sound of r. The 
writer suggested that in the same manner the 
forms 6 and 4 before vowels may have been repre- 
sented by the spiritue atp^r, and that a coalescence 
of the article with the noun n^ay explain the 
inorganic aspiration in words like Xvms, iifiipci, ^?uot. 
The Qortyn inscription has revealed several un- 
expected peculiarities in the phonology of the 
Cretan dialect. The -0-0*- of the common dialect, 
whether arising from -;|;- or from •rs-, appears in 
the "Tables" as -tt-, and in the Fragments as 
-C-. An original -5;-, -yf-, is represented in 
Oretan by 88-. There is evidence that rr, 88, 00, 
were nesrly alike in pronunciation ; the 88, and 
the initial 8-, when standing for 8/-, were probably 
sounded as ^. The aspirates x snd ^ are rendered 
always by k and v ; is usually so written, but in 



a few cases is replaced by r. The dignnmak 
usually written when initial, but in oihet pontni 
is omitted (except after ir, as in FtvFop). b tke 
new Fragments F is written for v in the diphthoogi. 
The Cretan dialect abounded in as^imdstioni d 
consonants in the middle of a woid : thus -rr. 
represents -icr-, -»t-, 'trr-; $$ stands for .#f.; 
-/«M- for '^fA- and -^m-; -»*'- for-^- ssd-^.; 
-AX- for -rX- and -ak-. The phonology o( the 
vowels has little that is unexpected. The slphsbet 
having neither 1} nor m, the length of tiie vowd 
denoted by c and o is often quite uaoeitaii, 
even with all the light that can be obtained tran 
other dialects and from analogy. Hie Qoftji 
"Tables" and the new Fragments sgnee is 
frequently having i instead of ' c before 0, sb in 
lovra for iotrra. The inscription lends no sapmit 
to the theory that the proper names 'Tnd^ 
'T'mairia, stand for *lrwdypa, -orUi, as v nerv 
appears for i ; the names are, tberefoie, oompooadi 
of &w6, the doubling of the w being not infraqQat 
in proper names. The preposition wp4s sppeus n 
the Twelve Tables as woprt, but in later (^dn 
inscriptions becomes won. With regard to ileiiai 
a few points deserve special notice. The ssae cf 
the ci^, though not mentioned In the giest is- 
scription, appears from the Fragments to narehsd 
the nominative form T6pTV¥%. There is nowbere 
any proof of the existence of the dual ta Gretm; 
Z60 is infleoted as a plural, and agrees vitii phml 
substantives. The ending -€r of the nom. ploL, 
found in some of the later Oretan inscriptions, li 
absent from the Twdve Tables and the eszlM 
Fragments. In the great inscription the dst phir. 
of the 1st and 2nd ded. ends in r, that of tbeJd 
ded. isL*ai\ but the Fragments do not obson 
this rule. A marked feature of the Gietan diaket 
is that the ending -rs of the aoc. plnr. is ezteoded 
analogically to all substantives. EspedsUy note- 
worthy also is the dedension vHt, vim, v2*r, WM, 
vldai, vl^s. As to the pronouns, the stsm f«, 
Ft appears almost always as oombination with 
airr6s {eg., Ft¥ ovroc) ; when ain-6s sUokds shoe it 
is never reflexive. The future of verbs nndergoei 
contraction, as in iwtXtv^tZ The redopUcstioD d 
the perfect is sometimes replaced by c as in 
iypdwrai. Other remarkable p^nts are the nteo« 
tion of the present suffix in the perfect pv* 
tidple 8c8a/iya^^yay and the oocurrenoe of the opo* 
Junctives ircirdrai, itrrrrtiwdTeu. The paper OOD* 
duded with a list of the forty-four books sad 
papers which have appeared on the subject of this 
inscription. The only part of the paper that gtie 
rise to critidsm was the writer's theofy of the 
origin of the inorganic aspiration, which serenu 
members thought unsatisfactory. —The thsoki n 
the meeting were voted to Dr. Baunack. 

Cambbidob ANTiQUAaxAN Socibty.^JTm^, 
March 7.) 
Thb Bbv. G. F. Bbownb, B.D., president, in the 
chair.— Prof . Skeat exhibited (on behalf of M. 
G. Stephens, of Oopenhagen) and descaibed^ 
strips of vellum, extracted from an old book-nns- 
ing, as follows :— They contain part of a poem » 
English, not yet identified, evidently writtea a 
the fifteenth century and in the seven-line stintt 
used by Lydgate in his "Fall of Princes." The 
poem is niuch in the style of Lydgate, bat the 
contents agree— only in their general tenoM- 
with chapter 14 of the First Bode of Ijdgtfe^ 
«' Fall of Princes." Enough can be dedphjwdto 
identify the poem, when once we know with wW 
to collate it. The subjects alluded to are p 
foUowing : the wrath of Diana, who, became ha 
sacrifices were neglected, senta wild boar to nnfi 
the woods of Caledon ; the slaughter of the botf 17 
Meleager, who falls in love with a fair mttda 
(Atalanta); the message sent by Tfdefuoca 
Polynices, daiming that Eteodes shonld t^^^ 
the crown of Thebes; and the siege of ThebesBj 
seven kings. Prof . Stephens also sent a tBiaitf9| 
(accompanied by a facsimile of six Unes) w* 
seventh-century leaf of the Lex Wsigothica.^ 
fragment contains part of book ii, chsp. z^Uo 
book Hi., diaps. 1.— iii. ; and part of the Mj 
chapter; and it seems to supply an admtMJ* 
passage. The edition with wbidi it ^ ^ 
collated is that by Heinecdus, Corfiu Jwru u^ 
maniei Antiqui (4to.. Halae Magd., 1733). j^ 
Jenkdnscmhas kindly pat in^o^y hasdi « ** 
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^i)^ troa an old boo]^-Q07^, vhich tells its own 
1I08J. It contains an extract from the French 
xHaanoe of •*Guyof Warwick." It is written in 
loable oolumns, each of which contains thirty 
Ines. Thus the whole leaf contains 120 lines. 
Cbe ?ecso of the leaf is discoloured hj the leather 
it the binding, bat I think that the wh(de of it 
m be dod^iered. The writing is perhaps as earlj 
IS the thiitmith oentnry. Perhaps the language 
■ Anglo-French, and the MS. may have be^ 
nitten in England ; but of this I am not sure. 
Fbe portton of the story here found agrees with 
1 6947-7076 of the Euglish Tersion edited by Prof. 
Zupitza for the Barly Buglish Text Society in 1875 
[see, also, Ellis's Speeimms of Metrical Romaneei^ ed. 
EalHweU, p. 218). The story tells how Guy killed 
I dragon, and sent its head to the king at York. 
He then went to Wallingford, and on to Warwick, 
md told his adTentuzes to the Lady Felioe, whose 
fsfter offered her to Guy in marriage. Guy 
•ooepted the offer, whereupon hie future father-in- 
law kissed him for Joy. The first extant line is— 
Ia btiU cM, ns mist auanLi,$.. ** the beast falls, 
u)d can go no further. The last ends, I think, 
vitb— /«f ft yraiit honur, t.^., "you do me so great 
honour." There is a copy of this French romance 
in MS. No. 50 in the library of Corpus Christi Ool* 
lege.— Prof . lUddleton exhibited a reliquary which 
vas found, about the year 1847, walled up in an 
aufflbiy in a diurch m Yorkshire^. The figure, 
vhioh is about sixteen inches long, repreeoits tiie 
Yizgfai Mary xedining in a box-shaped bed, giving 
nsk to the Divine Infant. She wears a hood OTor 
her head, from which long flowing hair escapes in 
gnceful wavy lines down to her shoulders. It is 
c^rred in oak. The drapery of the bed hangs 
aownwards in broadly-modelled folds; and the 
whole workmanship is simple in style, treated with 
much rigour and sculpturesque breadth. From 
Us style, the figure seems to date from the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. It is of distinctly 
SngHah style. In the back of the oaken block a 
imallquadranglar cavity, about 2|" x 2", is hollowed 
to leoeive the relic, which probably had some 
lektion to the Virgin or the story of the Katirity. 
A piece of Ghrist's manger -cradle, for example, 
vas rather a common relic in mediaeval England. 
The carity was dosed by a metal plate, fixed with 
many small iron pins, the stumps of which still 
lemain. Part of &e back of the reliquary is worn 
and polished by the touch of hands or by the kisses 
of worshippers. Italian and French examples of 
ignres hollowed to act as reliquaries, especially in 
^(oj^ are common enough ; but I know no other 
etisttog English example.— Prof . Middleton com- 
mented as follows upon the rubbing of two 
Quistiaa inscriptions— 

(1) SMPLICITS • PBB8 * PAMVLVS * DM * TIXIT * AN ' LVHl 
BlQTIBVrr • IN • PACB * DNI ' VIH XAL * SXFTBXBRBS 
BRA SLXXV 
(I) VLAMnriA ' FAML * BBI 

UQVnVXT * IN ' PACB * DNI ' DIB * m KAL ' MAI 
BBA dLXX 

^dated 575 and 670 of the Spanish era [= a,d. 537 
and A.D. 532] brought by Dr. Gbidow last summer 
^m Mertola on the Guadiana and from Alemquer 
m Bstremadura ; the latter is now in the posses- 
m of Oommendador Gradano, a landowner in 
wi^Qe^hbourhood. The Spanish era, which 
oegan 38 B.C., was used for lapidary purposes 
WJ oeuturies before the use of dates which 
wonted from the Incarnation or birth of Christ. 
jRie characters in these inscriptions belong to a 
^ase of letter-forms which occupy very much the 
«ms area as is covered by the use of the Spanish 
^Jji.'., the Spanish Peninsula and Northern 
Atrfca. Bspecially in Northern Africa what we 
'^'Jfuly consider late forms occur at a surprisingly 
JMlJ date in lapidary inscriptions. Fully deve- 
ie^nndals occur as early as tiie third century, 
ttd even minuscules, small cursive letters, are 
«^a on AMcan inscriptions of the fourth cen« 
S7Mi^*^^'^^ found at MaktSr, near Tunis, 
™^ (now in the Louvre), is a curious example 
Kn *^' has the minuscule form for d and b, 
]™b tte other letters, though uncials, are very 
J25«laft)nn. Starange to say, in this fourth- 
2J«tty fnsGription the round U occurs as weU as 
y*gparently much later forms. The whole 
^n^pttott, thouffh cut in hard marble, strongly 
Mp^ pan-writing, as is often the case with 
*W**I uisGriptionB, p^bably because a written 
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_ ly was given to an ignorant stone-cutter to 
ioutate. In Mr. Gadow's rubbing, the same 
tendency towards cursive forms is to be eeen, and 
in one case, that of the d in the year- date, we 
have the minuacule form. Mingled with these late 
forms there are some curious archaisois, such as 
those used in the oldest Greek and Btruscan inscrip- 
tions. Thus we see that in North Africa and Spain 
the process of degradation in letter-forms went on 
much more rapidly than elsewhere, probably be- 
cause in those distant provinces there were no 
revivals such as that in Bome under Pope Damasus 
I. 366-84, in whose time the lapidary inscriptions 
were very neatly cut with letters of beautifiU 
form, copied with some modifications from those 
of the best Boman ]^eriod. For this reason one 
must apply quite a different standard in judging 
of the date of inscriptions from Spain or Africa. 
Dr. Gkidow's rubbing is of special interest as an 
instance of this, and still more of the earliest 
method of datmg used by Christians. 

Nbw Shakspehb SociBTT.— (/Wday, March IL) 

Db. F. J. FuBNivALL in the chair. — Mr. Thomas 
Tyler read a^aper on " Sbakspere's Oaliban com- 
pared with Swift's Yahoos." Though Gulliver's 
** Voyage to the Country of the Houyhnhums" 
was certainly not as a work analogous to '*The 
Tempest," yet there was a remarkable resemblance 
in two particulars. In " The Tempest " a Utopian 
republic was described in the first scene of the 
second act: 

" r the Commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things : for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit," &o. 

There was also in the play a remarkable and, to 
some extent, repulsive creature, Caliban, employed 
in carrying burdens. And in the last part of 
0ulliv0r there was a Utopian republic, that of 
the Houyhnhums, and there were, also, remarkable 
and repulaive creatures, the Yahoos, employed in 
drawing or carrying burdens. Was there here a 
very slight and superficial resemblance, or a deeper 
analogy? The Utopia in "The Tempest" was 
generally allowed to be derived from the essay on 
" The Caniballes," in Florio's translation of Mon- 
taigne. It was dear also that Swift's description 
of the Houyhnhums was, in many particulars, 
derived from this same chapter in Montaigne. 
The Utopia of "The Caniballes" agrees with 
both Shakspere and Swift in the absence of magis- 
trate and sovereign, in there being no traffic or 
commerce, no literature, no use of metal. In some 
cases particulars which Shakspere had disregfuded 
were adopted from Montaigne by Swift. This was 
so with regard to the statement that "the very 
words that import lying, falsehood," &c., were 
' * never heard of among them . ' ' Gulliver declares 
that the Houyhnhums have no word in their lan- 
guage to denote anything that is eril, and that 
they consequently employ a periphrase connected 
with the Yahoos ; and there being * ' no word in their 
language to express lying or falsehood," insteckl of 
speaking of "a lie," they speak of the "thing 
which is not." Then, of the drink of his Utopians 
Montaigne savs, " Their drink ia made of a certain 
root, and of the colour of our claret wines. . . . 
It hath somewhat a sharp taste, wholeaome for the 
stomach, nothing heady.'' But Swift, in accord- 
ance with his general aim, has given this a pes- 
sindstic turn : "There was also another kind of 
root, very juicy, but somewhat rare and diffi- 
cult to be found, which the Yahoos sought for with 
much eagerness, and would suck it with great 
delight ; it produced in them the same affects that 
wine hath upon ns. It would make them some- 
times hug, and sometimes tear one another ; they 
would howl and grin, and chatter, and reel, 
and tumble, and Ulcd. fall asleep in the mud." 
On the whole it was abundantly dear, from these 
and other particulars, that both Shakspere cmd 
Swift had used the same essay in Montaigne. But 
there was another matter very noteworthy. Mon- 
taigne described the condition of his " Caniballes " 
as that of a natural optimism. Shakspere, how- 
ever, resorted to this essay, and, according to the 
view of farmer and Malone, obtained from its 
title the name " Caliban," witii very slight trans- 
position. But instead of emj^oying this name to 
describe either a nation or an individual embody* 
ing the perfection of a natural optimism, Shakspere 



employed it to denote a creature malidous, crafty, 
and loathsome. Haring regard to the way in 
which Montaigne had spoken of his " Caniballes " 
as representing the orig^al condition of mankind, 
it was not easy to escape from the conclusion that 
Caliban, also, was intended to represent the 
original condition of mankind. What Montaigne 
had said of the manners of the " Caniballes '" is 
not at all connected with Caliban in " The 
Tempest," and moreover is dismissed as "a 
nothing." Swift, too, going to this same essay of 
Montaigne, treats it in a way almost strictly 
parallel. He takes some features from the 
description of the " Caniballes," aud applies them 
to those purdy ideal creatures, the Houyhnhums. 
He does not describe original human nature under 
a name equivalent to " Canibal " ; but with him it 
appears in the form of the diaguating Yahoos. 
For, with regard to this matter. Swift's atatements 
are too precise to admit of doubt. Did Swift 
borrow from Shakspere ? This question could not 
be answered very deddedly, but it was certain that 
there was a very dose similarity between Caliban 
and the Yahoos. The Yahoos are spoken of 
as ugly and deformed monsters; and similar 
language is used with respect to Caliban. 
The vulous particulars said to characterise the 
Yahoos in colour and conformation would suit 
Caliban very well indeed. Both have long and 
strong nails employed in digging ; both dimb with 
great agili^. The smell of the Yahoos is deacribed 
as remarkablv offenaive ; and Caliban had " a very 
andent and fish -like smell " like that of " a kind 
of, not of the newest, Poor John." There was 
alao a remarkable similarity in character and dis- 
position. Caliban is almost exactly described 
when Gulliver says, "The Yahoos appear to be 
the moat unteachable of all animals, their capaci- 
ties never reaching higher than to draw or carrr 
burdens. Yet I am of opinion this defect ariseth 
chiefly from a perverae, restive dispoaition; for 
they are cunning, maUcious, treacherous, aud 
revengeful." There was probably in the. concep- 
tion of Caliban an element derived from contem- 
poraneous theology. This appears in the words 
towards the close of the play : 

"Til be wise hereafter. 
And seek for ffrace.** 
Notwithstanding the close similarity between the 
Yahoos and Caliban, the latter, as created by the 
poet in imagination, was far superior. With 
regard to " The Tempest" as a whole, there was 
probability in the suggestion which had been made 
by some critics, that it is an allegorical representa- 
tion prefiguring man's triumph over the powers of 
nature by applied science or art. 

SociBTT OP Aktiquabibs.— (rAttr#<iay, Ifareh 17.) 

A. W. Fbanks, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— Col. 
Fitzroy Somerset exhibited a supposed portrait of 
Hugh Peters, the regidde, which came from 
Baglan, and perhaps had belonged to the Mar- 
chioness of Worceater, who was friendly to him. 
Col. Colomb, gave a sketch of Hugh Peter's 
career on the stage and as a preacher in England 
and Massachusetts, and of his trial aud execution. 
—Mr. Money, local secretary for Berkshire, sent a 
notice of the discovery of the burial of a tall man, 
headless, at Bright Walton. During the siege 
of Donnington Castle, a troop of Parliamentary 
horse were quartered at that place, aud deceased 
may have fallen in a skirmish. — Mr. Fortnum 
exhibited a chaUce and paten of copper gilt, the 
bowl of silver. On the stem were medallions 
with figures of a biahop and of a saint with a 
cross, and the letters S.I , R.I., L.A. — Mr. 
Franks suggested that the medallions with the 
letters may iiave fallen out, and been replaced in 
wrong order, and that they ought to read S. IL ABI. 
In the centre of the paten was a figure of Christ 
in enamel. The date was about 1430. Mr. Hit- 
ton Price described a curious 01^ chest which has 
been for many years in the parish church of 
Aldenham. The secret of the key to cue com- 
partment has only recently been diacovered. 
There were found in it an eighteenth- century 
tally, the remains of a barrel organ and tunes, 
portions of churchwarden's accounts and of the 
pariah rsgisters.^The president exhibited a seal 
(" Sigillum Mathei Boure ") with a shield bearing 
a coat party per f esse guttle and ermine, in chief 
a mullet. 
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" Bohn's Classigal Libkaby " : PavMnicu* 
Description of Greece. Translated, with notes 
and index, by A. B. Shilleto. (BelL) The 
recent developments of archaeology, and the 
movement which has led to the establishment 
of a British School at Athens, have stimulated 
the study of Pansanias, and drawn attention to 
an author who is still no bad guide on Ghreek 
soil. Hitherto there has been no tolerable 
English translation. Colonel Leake's Ti^pography 
of Athens merely translated certain parts. The 
only full version was that of Taylor (1794), and 
this was written with insufficient technical 
knowledge, and was not remarkaUe for accuracy. 
Thus, at viL 18.12, where Pausanias describes 
the priestess of Patrae as drawn in her car, by 
deer {ixd^y), Taylor gives her << elephants." 
But now we have Mr. Shilleto's version 
published, and another translation also is 
promised from Cambridge. As to Mr. Shilleto's 
rendering, we may say oriefly that it seems to 
have the making of a ffo<A book about it, but 
that the good book is not yet made. The 
author is enough of a scholar to avoid many 
pitfalls, but that is all His version is not 
always sufficiently literal, and is seldom dose 
enough to explain a hard place. With further 
study of Gh^ek, and more miscellaneous reading 
brought to bear on Pausanias, there is no reason 
why he shotild not publish a far better second 
edition. At present the translation is, for one 
reason or another, at fault in several places. 
Thus, in v. 6.8, Kallipateira, when she accom- 
panied her son who was to compete at Olympia, 
18 said to have disguised herscdf as an athlete. 
But-j-passing over other reasons which make 
this impossible^TVAiyao'T^f is a trainer and not 
an athlete. Sometimes small words are left out, 
as the iccU before itip^s in viii. 31.5. Sometimes, 
though the version mav be prettv correct, one 
cannot make out whether Mr. Shilleto under- 
stands what he is writing about. For instance, 
Pausanias (vuL 32.1) saw at Megalopolis the 
foundations of a senate-house, bmlt (Mr. 
Shilleto says) "for 10,000 Arcadians." The 
Greek is rots Mupiois, and one would not discover 
from Mr. Shilleto that the allusion is to the well- 
known Arcadian national assembly. Again, at 
ix. 23.6, " a European whose name was Mys " 
may not be incorrect, but it will certadnly be 
thought obscure if we remember that Mys was 
not a European in our sense of the word, but 
was a native of Europus in Earia. 

Old Stone Crosses of the Vale of Clwyd and 
Neighbouring Parishes: together with Some 
Account of the Ancient Manners and Customs 
and Legendary £x>re connected with the 
Parishes. By the Bev. Elias Owen. (Quaritdi. j 
This volume is an excellent specimen of a Una 
of useful archaeological work which a country 
parson, if his tastes lie in that direction, has 
exceptionally good opportunities of doing. 
The stone crosses of iHorth Wales are not so 
remarkable as those found in the Isle of 
Man and Ireland; but it is well that they 
they should be described as faithfully as 
possible before decay has gone too far. 
Mr. Owen's drawings are unpretending in 
style, but they are dear and effective; and 
he has been careful to collect the information 
which can be obtained from documentary or 
traditional sources respecting the origin or the 
former condition of the monuments. The most 
noteworthy of the crosses represented in Mr. 
Owenlsplates, is that known as Maen Chwy&tn, 
near Whitfoid, in Flintshire. Its design 
consists chiefly of the '* basket-work " and 
" rope- work " patterns found on many of 
the Manx and Irish crosses; and some of 
Mr. Owen's remarks have a certain bearing 
on the recent discussion as to the origin of 
this land of ornament. He observes that the 



fact that the monument is called in Welsh 
ifa«n (stone), not CVoM(orosiO, indicates that it 
is a native British and not a Scandinavian work. 
In support of tiie theory (which has been recentiy 
advocated by Canon Taylor) that the basket- 
work pattern was imitated from earlier crosses 
made of osier twigs, he quotes from the report 
of a government surveyor in 1630 the state- 
ment that on an island in Lough Derg there 
was a heap of stones known as St. Patrick's 
altar, '* on which was a cross made of inter- 
woven twiffs." He points, out however, that 
crosses with the same pattern, and strangely 
similar in their details to Maen Chwyfan, have 
been found in Bussia. In addition to the de- 
scriptions of the monuments, Mr. Owen has 
given a large amount of curious information 
respecting local customs and traditions. Thinss 
have greatiy chimged in Wales since the 
fif teentii century, if there be any truth in the 
statement quoted by Mr. Owen tnat, when the 
Principality was laid under an interdict, the 
inhabitants of the parishes which were deprived 
of their clergy "laid their Inrtiies aside, and 
knowing none that could lay daim to them, set 
fire to them, as not thinking fit to make 
use of what had been so solemnly 
dedicated to the service of God Almighty." 
Another remarkable change of more recent diate 
is indicated by the fact that within living 
memory there were many parishes in Wales 
where games were played on Sundays in the 
churchyard, with thie sanction of the clergy- 
man, who indeed often took part in them. Of 
remains of old superstitions that have come 
under his own obs^ation, Mr. Owen has much 
to say that is fresh and interesting. Altogether 
this modestiy-written book roflects great 
credit on the author, and sets an example 
which we should be glad to see widely imitated. 

The Pre-history of the North. By the late 
J. J. A. Worsaae. Translated, with a memoir 
of the author, by H. F. Morland Simpson. 
(Trubner.) This version of Worsaae's Nordens 
Forhistorie is translated from the latest 
Banish edition of 1880, and contains a good 
deal of matter which will be new to the 
majority of English students, the book being 
chiefly known in this country from the (German 
edition of 1878. Among tne additions is an 
ingenious exposition of tne symbolical purport 
of the figures on the Gallehus horns. We are 
far from beine convinced of the soundness of 
the views which the autiior so confidently 
enunciates on this difficult subject; but the 
opinions of a man like Worsaae are always 
interesting. The translation lA excellent; but 
we really must protest against Mr. Simpson's 
adoption of the un-English trick of punctuation 
which some Cambridge scholars have leaned 
from the example of the late H. A. J. Munro 
— the omiwion of the commas in a series of 
words joined by a conjunction. There is 
nothing gaioed — ^unless it be a minute saving 
of the compositor's time — ^by writing " metfU 
stone bone or wood" instead of "metal, 
stone, bone, or wood" ; and the suppression of 
the commas is not only irritating because un- 
accustomed, but sometimes actuaUy renders the 
sentence ambiguous. The memoir of Worsaae 
is disfigured by an excessive and scarcely 
successful strainmg after liveliness of style. 



aORREaPONDENOE. 

BOOK GBAFFm IN UPPER EOTPT. 

lliebes: Mar6hB,18S7. 
The figures and inscriptions out on the rocks 
of Upper Egypt seem to have been scarcely 
noticed, only the plainer of the inscriptions 
having attracted any attention. On examining 
the laige number imch are scattered over the 
rocks near SUsileh and SI Kab, it appears, 
however, that some of these rude figures are 



perhaps the oldest things in Egypt Theluljt 
of hammering or scratching ^^oras of ma 
and animals on the rooks has continued totk 
present day, more mr leas. But it is certain tbii 
such designs were made before the XTIII& 
dynasly, as an inscriptioii naming Amflohotep 
I. has been turned so aa to avoid the ignnd 
a giraffa ; and from the oontiaual instnoesol 
the aniinal figures being browned almost m 
daric as the native surfaoe, while insct^tioog 
adjoining them, of the XYIIIth, XHtii, and 
even Ylth Dynasties, are far fresher, it aeemi 
not improbable that some' of them are dder 
than any othe^ monuments in the comiky. 

These figures are usually of men, gnaisi, 
and camels; there are also several eLephaiili 
and some ostriches. ThouA these might k?B 
been cut by passing tnidars, it seems not 
unlikely that they date £rom a time wim 
such animals were stili seen north of the 
tropia Many drawings of boats, some of 
large size, also occur. Besidea the figm, 
there are many rock insoriptions uxmotieed 
before. Mr. Qnffith and myself copied sboot 
150 on the sandstone rows, in<£iding ths 
names of the kinn Mentobot^ IL (3), AnH 
and Sankhkara, of the Xlth Dynasty, toflBther 
with a fine line of Phoenioiaa. At Thebes I 
copied forty of Bamesside age on the limesfeooe^ 
and there are still more. The gianitio ineerip- 
tions of Assuan are comparatively wrU known, 
particularly the large r^yal tablets. We have 
there copied all the private ones and mp^ 
lished royal ones that are legible, indadiog 
two fresh ones of Mentnhot^ H., and some 
other royal ones down to Eashta and Amsoi- 
ritis. These inscriptions often contain knf 
family lists, which are of great valne for 
showiog the period of uae of dilfersnt names. 
It seems almost certain that the well-biowD 
feminine titie, nth-t pa, means " widow," iron 
its usaffe here. 

At lUephantine a rock in the villtfe, jo^ 
above the ferry, caught my eye with the name 
of Bameri. Oii being cleared, it proved to haie 
been a favourite register of the early kiog& 
First Unas, then Bameri, Neferkaca, Antef-aa, 
a defaced king, and, laetly, Amenemhst Lf 
have all cut tablets on it The spedal interest 
of it are that no tablets of Unas wers known so 
far south before, and that there is here tiM 
peculiarity of Khnum being expressed by ue 
figures of three rams; also the hvA a^ieais 
over the kinff with the globe and seipents- 
much the earnest representation of it, so far ai 
I remember. The other tablets are also inter- 
esting; and Bameri has apparently oat iu| 
name over that of an earli^ king, wbio i 
cannot identify with any in tlM lists. 

I may add that the opened tombs in SsTp 
are far from being worked out. Hm^I^ 
visited were so coated with plaster, mod, or 
dirt that it is evident that th^ could not bave 
been coined before. One tomb at El ^^^ 
cut inscription of whidi had been more w^ 
once published, yielded, on carefol waahing, w 
less than seventy-two private names on » 
painted sides. It is impossible to ^7^^ 
without references how mmsh more of the teni 
we have copied may be yet unpahliahad. 

— M.FLnn)KB8PBiB» 



V. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCSAgOLOGl 

Mb. Flinders Pbtrib is at pw«p* ^ 
Thebes, where he is taking a MOd0.^ 
photographs smd paper-casts of the ^^P>^ 
heads of foreigners in the great bss-i«»» 
tableaux of Luxor, Eamak, the Bsmeasei^ 
and Medint Haboo. He has also photogrspl^ 
and " squeened" a variety of similar <yP*5 
Silsilis, and other places. This e'l'B^'^^ 
series will comprise some 250 to 300 bfi» 
including the finest Imown example of f 
of the Libyans, Bthiopiaiis, AmoriteSi 
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tit:^ SardiDiaiiB, loniaDS, Oscans, Sicnli, fto. 
IMjr. Petrie has also taken paper-oasts of ^ what 
XI1A7 ^ called the oldest botanical work in the 
ivmld — ^namely, the representations of foreign 
treea and jolants raooght to Egypt dj 
^Eliothmns lu. in the course of one of his 
Arabian campaigns, all of which are scnlptored 
-with the minutest attention to botanical details 
on the waUs of a chamber in the great temple 
of Kamak. The plant, or tree, is in most 
imstanoes given on a small scale, complete, with 
aocompanTing sculptures on a larger scale, 
sliowiDg the leaves, fruits, and seed-pods, pre- 
cisely as in the botanical works of the present 
day. 

Thb art dub in connexion with the Boyal 
So<aety of Painters in Water dolours propose to 
hold a loan exhibition, to be open to the public 
cm Thursday next, Ma^rch 31, and the two fol- 
lo^raig days, of works ^ Bonnington, W. Hunt, 
fioUand, Cattermole, llash, andDe'VVInt. The 
prooeeds of the exhibition will be given to the 
Artists' General Benevolent Institution. 

The Kew English Art Club will hold an 
exhibition in the Dudlev Qallery during the 
months of April and liay. The selection of 
pictures has been oonfided to a jury of fifteen, 
elected by the votes of members and other 
invited artists, which includes the names of J. 
Anmonier, G. Clausen, A. Parsons, J. 8. Sargent, 
Jaoomb P. Hood, P. W. Steer, and J. McNeill 
Whiiiiler. 

It is stated that three important pictures by 
Mr. Holman Hunt — "Proteus rescuing Silvia 
in the Forest" (1851); **The Awakening 
Conscience" (1854); and *'The Scapegoat"— 
will oome up for sale at Christie's in about a 
month's time. 

Mb. Bobsbt W. Allan and Miss [Maud 
Nalftel have been elected members of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. 

Messrs. Griffith, Fabban & Co. are about 
to briag out an elaborate series of diagrams for 
cutting out needlework for the use of teachers 
in schools, candidates for certificates, and pujnl 
teachers. They will consist of 29 frnttems of 
useful garments, all drawn to j-mch scale, 
indnding four three-yard diagrams and scales 
for cattiog out other garments of various sizes, 
by M. Waite, needlework superintendent of 
Bocurd Schools, Bradford. 

Air enormous prehistoric necropolis has been 
discovered, and is now in course of excavation, 
at Santa Luda, near Trieste. The remains 
apx)ear to belong to the ** Hallstatt period," or 
rather to some part of it. 



THE STAGE. 

STAGE N0TB8. 
Whils we may briefly mention the produc- 
tion of another famous eighteenth-century 
comedy by Miss Kate Yaughan and her troupe 
at the Opera Comique — ^in a way that has not, 
perhaps, been found altogether satisfactory by 
the most competent judges — ^we are bound to 
note, with rejcnoing, the appearance in a remote 
and darkened comer of Ijondon — somewhere or 
other in Upper Street, Islington— of the Farren 
aod Conway Comedy Company, which vies with 
that of Mr. Compton in v^esenting old comedy 
with conspicuous skilL This troupe will be at 
UiDgton lor the next two or three weeks, 
doing snbh aervioe there as can hardly have been 
done to that quarter of the town since the days 
when Mr. Phelps, or, at all events, when Mra. 
Bateman was in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the New Biver Head. The main pieoe they 
have already app«u:ed in is the ** Kivals," in 
which Mr. Fazren is a wonderful Sir Anthony, 
and Mr. Conway a charming and accomplished 
Captain Absolute. Miss Strudwidk, too, is an 
<* aooeptaUe " Lydia Languish; and the 



g^eral caste is excellent. Clearly, the pil- 
grimage to the quarter north of Pentonville is 
one that the true playgoer will have forthwith 
to undertake. It is said — we know not with 
what truth — ^that some of the inhabitants of 
the difl^ct receive the ** Bivals " with delif^t- 
ful natuetS of appreciation, and are with £ffi- 
cullnr restrained i^m calling the author of that 
work before the curtain. 

We hear with much interest of the proposed 
tribute to Dr. Westland Marston, one of the 
most scholarly, accomplished, and poetical 
dramatiBts of his day. The dramatic critic of 
the AtJienaeum— one of the oldest and most 
distinguished friends of the authmr of the 
"Patrician's Daughter" — announces that the 
tribute will take a double form; firstly, the 
performance of Byron's "Werner" at the 
Lyceum, with Mr. Irving in the title-r6le for 
the first time in his career, and, secondly, the 
performance of one of Dr. Marston's own plays, 
the "Patrician's Daughter," let us hope— by 
the dramatic students. These will be occasions 
on which the support of the best public existing 
in London may well be counted on. 



MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Here Joachim paid his annual visit to the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon, and 
played Max Bruch's Concerto in G minor for the 
first time since 1870. It is a pleasing, if not 
l^reat work, and the eminent artist did fidl 
justice to it. We think, however, that he would 
bave given greater pleasure to his audience had 
be chosen the Mendelssohn or, still better, the 
Beethoven concerto; for in these he can put 
forth moreof his strength. He afterwards played 
the famous " Trillo di Diavolo," and received 
at the dose the usual ovation. The programme 
included two novelties. The first was Mr. H. 
Gadsby's Orchestral Scene in two movements 
entitled " The Forest of Arden," composed for, 
and performed at, the Philharmonic Society last 
year. The writing is smooth and pleasant. A 
second hearing stili leads us to prefer the first 
movement, " An Autumn Morning." The other 
work was one of greater pretensions, and had 
not before been heard in tms country. It was 
a symphony in A major, by M. C. M. Wider the 
organist of St. Snlpice at Paris. He is said to 
enjoy a high reputation in France ; and besides 
being a composer, he is an organist and critic of 
note. If this symphony represents his highest 
achievement in the art of composition, and the 
Opus number 54 seems to show that it is not an 
early work, we do not think his music will 
become very popular here. The opening Allegro 
is the best of the four movements. It is bright, 
and we may add clever, but it leaves on the 
mind a very indefinite impression. The Adagio 
is described in the programme-book as a 
"delicate, but too concise movement." In 
matters of taste each one must be free to think 
for himself : for our part we cannot accept the 
ear-torturing harmonies, and the meaningless 
meanderings of the instruments in this Adagio 
as " delicacies." The third movement is an 
Andante having the form, but not the character 
of a Minuet. A canon and combination of 
themes in the second section may show the 
ingenuity of the composer, but do not prevent 
the music from being dulL The Finale is noisy 
and commonplace. The symphony was well 
played and coldly received. Miss Adelaide 
Mullen was the vocalist, and sang in a com- 
mendable manner "Hear ye, Israel" from 
"Elijah." The programme concluded with a 
Lustspiel Overture b^ Smetana. 

Mdme. Schumann is still the attraction at the 
Popular Concerts. Last Saturday she played 
the " Moonlight Sonata." The hall was packed, 
and many were unable to gain entrance. On 



the following Monday she gave a selection of 

fieoes by Scarlatti The music of this old 
talian master is noted for brilliancy rather 
than depth, for charm rather thui senti- 
ment. There are some pianists whose in- 
dividuality colours more or less strongly their 
performance of works of various sty^ But 
Mdme. Schumann completely sinks, as it were, 
her individuality, and leaves us free to listen to 
and enjoy composers of every schooL She in- 
terprets Scarlatti as well as she interprets 
Schumann, and between these two writers there 
is but little in common. For an encore she 

gstve Schumann's Novellette (Op. 99, No. 9). 
ut, after all, the great treat of the evening 
was Schumann's Pianoforte Quuiett in E fiat 
(Op. 47), played by Mdme. Sdiumann and 
Messrs. Joachim, Hollander, and Piatti. It is 
impossible to describe in words the effectpro- 
duced by such an array of talent 'What, 
however, gave to the performance its spedal 
charm was the svmpauiy and reverence with 
which all approached their task. If the musical 
public could often hear such genuine interpre- 
tations of classical music, it would, indeed, 
ffo hard with pianists who seek merely to 
dazzle by their tricks, or astonish by their 
mechanical skill. It must surely be a pleasure 
to Mdme. Schumann to be received m Eng- 
land — as she always has been of late years 
— with cordiality and enthusiasm; for there 
was a long period during which — to put it 
mildly—- scant homage was jjaid to the queen 
of pifuiists. The programme iocluded quartetts 
by Beethoven ana Haydn. 

J. S. Shsdlook. 



MUSICAL PVBLtCATIONS. 

MunccU Notes and Anntial, By Hermann 
Klein. (Carson & Comerford.) In this small 
and handy volume we find a record of musical 
events of importance during the peat year. It 
is difficult to draw the line between what is 
important and what is not ; but Mr. Klein, on 
the whole, has acted with discretion. Mr. 
Stavenhag^en may perhaps be disappointed not 
to find ms recital at the Prince's Hall last 
April mentioned. As a rule, the statements in 
the book are correct; so that we may venture to 
point out two slips that have oome under our 
notice. Liszt's first visit to England was in 
1824, not 1827. Schubert's Octett was given 
for the first time in complete form at the 
Popular Concerts in 1881, not 1886. This 
Annual, with its critical record of events, will 
be of service to musicians; but it is no dry 
record. It is written in a genial style, there 
are illustrations, and the book therefore appeals 
to the public generally. 

Round Tree and Busk, By W. von Koorden. 
(Marriott & Williams.) This is a canon in 
unison for two sopranos; but the composer, 
fettered by the form, has not been very 
successful. 

I toiU Bless the Lord at aU Times, Anthem. 
By C. M. Hudson. (Novello.) The simple and 
natural writing deserves commendation. 

Prayer, Sacred Song. By J. Qreenhill. 
(Hutchings ) Neither melody nor aooompani- 
ment is particularly interesting. 

The Art of Playing at Sight By J. Chirkson. 
(Heywood.) Beading from three, instead of 
the ordinary two, staves is good practice. The 
exercises, however, are dry, and uncomfortably 
written for young players. 

Wild Winds. By Powis Hoult. (Marriott & 
Williams.) A pianoforte pieoe, consisting of an 
air with variations of the commonest land. 

Melusine, Gavotte by Eille Norwood. 
(Marriott & Williams.) A light but not in- 
effective drawing-room piece* 
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LITERATURE. 

Anne QUehrxst: her Life and Writings. 
;^ Edited by ber son, H. H. (Hlcbrist. 
(Piiber XJnwin ) 

Feok the notices which, within a few days of 
its publication, fell under the eyes of every 
diligent surveyor of the public prints, it is 
clear tbat this book is to have a success at 
the libraries. Let us, even thus early, be 
permitted to trust that it may be due to the 
record this book affords of a high, a refined, 
an independent, what the Americans call a 
"lovely" character, rather than to the 
chronicle of literary small beer which in cer- 
tain of its pages it does afford also. In 
editbg the book some effort appears to have 
been made '^ to make the best of both 
worlds" — to satisfy Mrs. Gilchrist's grave and 
appreciative friends, and to let the '* many 
headed beast" know some things which it 
was not after all quite '*fit" that he should 
bow. Lideed, the amount of consideration 
paid to his curiosity is a thing that on one or 
two occasions I am bound to regret. To one 
of these occasions I object to refer more 
particnlarly, since to point out the case in 
detail would be to make the very mischief it 
is still perhaps possible to avoid ; and Mr. 
Gilchrist's error was, I am sure, unintentional. 
Another, a more trivial occasion of mistake, 
nay be quite safely mentioned. Li a not 
unnatural desire to connect Mrs. Gilchrist as 
ninch as possible with George Eliot, there is 
given in extenso a puerile epistle burdened 
with elephantine humour — burdened with the 
tremendous responsibility that its writer was 
George Eliot, and so that it was impossible 
to be simple about the subject of a butter- 
&h. An ordbary woman of society would 
l^ve written a much happier note, touched 
with a much lighter hand, about the butter- 
dish and the guilty cat. But lines about a 
hutter-dish, from the analyst of Savonarola ! 
--•bout a guilty cat from the translator of 
Strauss ! Had Mr. Gilchrist a more practised 
hand, had he acquired a more exact sense of 
proportion, we should not have had this 
Jftter, nor anything at all like it. Very 
l«ely even he would, in that case, have 
guided in a single line the fact that George 
^t ouoe took his mother's house near 
Saslemere, and have passed on to fuller record 
«, the friends Mrs. Gilchrist was wont to be 
With. It ia well, anyhow, to point out and 
^ have done with, at an early stage of a 
?*^w, the weakest thing in the whole 
ttteresting book — ^the notion that there could 
be any value whatever in the preservation of 
^ iragment of the correspondence of a 
5^ iiovelist, a heavy and punctilious 
^teraiy woman. A deficiency (but not, like 
™ last matter, an offence) may here also 



well be noted before we proceed to the better 
qualities of the volume; and that is the 
sacrifice of anything like an adequate picture 
of Mrs. Gilchrist's later life, when she lived 
in London — at Hampstead — seeing many more 
people than she could ever have seen in the 
country, and when her mental faculties were 
certainly, as her writing and her talkbg 
showed, at almost, if not quite, their brightest 
and most vigorous. 

The fact is that the biography, after deal- 
ing, with perhaps rather unnecessary fulness, 
with Mrs. Gilchrist's ancestry and early life — 
we will excuse that willingly, however, in 
virtue of the charming print of Mrs. Ca war- 
dine, after Roniney, which this circumstance 
affords to the volume — centres round the two 
or three men who, apart from her husband, 
were the great influences of her young woman- 
hood and of her middle age — Carlyle, to begin 
with (she and her husband lived next door to 
him at Chelsea) ; Dante Eossetti afterwards, 
but his influence was less potent, though he 
assisted her very substantially with the Life of 
William Blake, and, in all his dealings with 
her, was seen in his pleasantest and whole- 
somest of lights; and, finally, Walt Whit- 
man, who came to her not as one crying in 
the wilderness, but as a prophet who from 
the first moment she was ready to receive. 
Accordingly, in the volume about Carlyle 
grave and light things are recorded. The 
brightest is the record of the social fascination 
exercised upon him, many a year ago, by 
Lady Stanley of Alderley, who, calling upon 
him, was quite determined he should be seen 
at her At Home, told him not to screw up his 
mouth in that way, for he must come. '* You 
must say yes. Say yes, now." And the 
philosopher assented, and took the pretty lady 
and her friend to the street door. ^' These 
illustrious people ! " Carlyle muttered, after 
they had left. It is not recorded whether 
Lady Stanley said ''These illustrious phil- 
osophers ! " She might at all events have 
reflected on the snobbish submission to the 
social yoke — ^the submission which the pene- 
trating eye relentlessly sees through. 

Mrs. Gilchrist herself was wholly and utterly 
free from that social bowing of the neck. She 
had no weak regard for riok, and she had no 
vulgar and silly hatred of it. She esteemed 
people as she found them. She valued them as 
they were able to contribute to the mental or 
moral interest of the world, or as they were 
able to receive the ideas which had not been 
worn into the flatness of too long current coin. 
She was ''the friend of those who would live 
in the spirit." Hence, of course, her deep 
admiration of Walt Whitman, which passed 
into strong personal friendship — a friendship 
consequent on her acquaintance with a writer 
whose work is "no book," but *' Camarado, 
this is a man." Mr. Gilchrist tells very 
pleasantly the story of how his mother, with 
a family not children then indeed, but still 
very young, went off in 1876 — all this was 
before the Humpstead time — to Philadelphia, 
and there stayed, a couple of years, I think it 
was : at all events, a very long and sufficient 
while ; formed in America many friendships, 
but chiefly lived in the society of that master 
of noble and audacious thought, whose very 
hand, so to speak, the Leaves of Grass had 
permitted her to grasp in England. There is 
a picture by Mr. Herbert Gilchrist, which, if 



I mistake not, the public has not yet seen, 
representing the homely and cosy tea party 
that was repeated almost every evening in 
Philadelphia — Mrs. Gilchrist behind the urn, 
Miss Gilchriet on one side, the young painter 
in act to be of service with the kettle, 
and, completing the party, and being, as I 
take it, the primary cause of the canvas, 
the impressive and exhilirating presence of 
the poet, who had crossed over from Cam- 
den to have his hours of leisure and con- 
versation with his friends. Mrs. Gilchrist's 
own letters from America — especially those 
written very soon after her arrival to Mr. 
William M. Rossetti, who supplies a 
thoughtful preface to this book— are proof 
sufficient (yet other proof abounds) of 
her fine conception, her happiness and 
breadth of vision, her felicity of touch. But 
yet, perhaps, the main interest of this chapter 
about America, which is not a line too long, 
and which, as I implied, Mr. GKlchrist has 
treated with sympathetic dexterity, lies in 
reminiscences of Whitman's talk. Whit- 
man would recite Tennyson's "Ulysses"; he 
would admire the mezzotints grouped on the 
walls of 1^0. 1929, l^orth 22nd Street; he 
would like particularly Reynolds's portrait of 
Mrs. Prances Abington as the Comic Muse. 
One day he^who had written with appre- 
ciation the lines " to a certain oantatrice " — 
spoke of the reception Jenny Lind had had 
on landing at New York : 

" ' About five thousand were seen making for 
the wharf. It was one of the funny sights of 
America. ... I do not think, if tilie Queen 
herself were to come here, any people would 
go now.' 

'*' Why is that?' 

" ' Well, America is not so young — and, since 
she has had wars, internal throes of her own, 
this curiosity has lessened.' " 

One day he was speaking of Eomola : 
" The book is like mosaic, each bit good ; but 
I wunt a thread ; something which carries one 
on in a novel ; and Bomola — I do not see much 
in her yet; she is statuesque; her author 
always poses her before the reader is allowed 
to see her, as a photographer does. ' Your chin 
a little higher, please.' ... Ah ! when the 
Greeks treated of tragedy, how differently it 
was done. They did it in a lofty way, so that 
there seemed to be fulfilment in defeat." 

Another day : 

** The wild, roving life of a soldier, not know- 
ing whether you may die to-morrow, or what 
may happen — ^the oamaraderie, being thrown 
together in that way and under those conditions, 
is fascinating. I do not think it has ever been 
expressed in Literature, though the ancients 
understood it. . . . There oome epochs in our 
lives when the breaking up, the tearing oneself 
away from old scenes is oi incalculable benefit ; 
and one finds upon looking back that the years 
which were spent in rovine were the best, the 
most important of our life.'^ 

America, which provided Mrs. Gilchrist 
with the most stimulating and most respon- 
sive of all her friends — and her life, like 
Walt Whitman's own, like all lives brcNid and 
deep, was rich in friendship— America like- 
wise stimulated her to the very happiest of 
her literary utterances. Obviously " A Con- 
fession of Eaith " — ^the last of the three essays 
given in this volume — goes much further than 
the <* Three Glimpses of a New Inland 
Village"; yet it is this last-named paper, 
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iftttten al Kdtthattpton in Itew Bngknd In 
liTB, and pnblii&ed in Bh^hwooi aa long 
afterwardB as 1884, that of all her not too 
numerons writings belongs the most to litera- 
ture*— is done with the most of seemingly 
nnstiidied cham. Ofcher things evidence 
plainly etiough the pi^sence of that atmos- 
phere of ''high thinking '' in which it is the 
privilege of a mind like hers to habitually 
dwell ; but of the possession of the literary 
artist's most necessary faculties— a vivid yet 
oontrelled imagination, the powet of inventing 
a pitituresque employment for commonplace 
fact6—« Three Glimpses of a Kew England 
Village " is the thing of hers which gives, I 
think, the pleasantest and the most unques- 
tioned pMof. 'Wliatever may be the book's 
defleiencieb it is, upon the whole, a worthy, 
as it is oertailily a most painstaking, record of 
an interesting life and of a selected character. 

f BEBBBICK WbBMOBK. 



T^O BOOKS OlS[ THE EiaHTESVTH: CENTUnT. 

JBighUenth^ CmUurg Waifi. By John Ashton. 
(Hurst &£laokett.) 

Some Fifrdieti 0/ History revteaed. By Wil- 
lium Stebbing. (John Murray.) 

The discoveries of Ur. Ashton among the 
forgotten tracts or the neglected newspapers 
of bygone generations have so often gratified 
a Jaded generation of readers as to intensify 
the feeling of disappointment with which his 
admirers will eonclude the perusal of his 
latest volume. Hitherto it has been his aim 
to illustrate the customs or the fashions of 
our ancestors by grouping together in one 
connected narrative the thousand and one 
little incidents which his persistent researches 
have brought to light. If the first book by 
which his name became goiarally known — ^his 
picture ot Social Zife in the Bsign of Quern 
Anne — stiU remains his highest achievement in 
literatore, its successors Imve alwavd brousht 
home to the teader the details of the past me 
of English men and women at some stage of 
our national progress. His ji^esent volume, 
not inaptly styl^ a ooUeetion of EighUenth 
OaUury Waifi, has also been the result of 
patient readuig among the treasures of the 
British Museum. It is the fruit, carefully 
chosen and gathei^, ot ite special collection 
of ** Musgrave Tracts ''; and within the covers 
of this modest compilation of some 360 pages 
is garnered together the products of some 
1,760 separate tracts and of at least 200 
wotks el reference or newspapers which have 
been searched for additional incidents. The 
i^dust^ of Mr. Ashton is always worthy ot 
praise ; but in this case we cannot resist the 
conclusion that he has toiled patiently with- 
out reaping the rich harvest whioh has usu^y 
rewarded his labours. 

Its first essay, ''A Forgotten Paneftie,'' 
describes the proceedings among the simple 
islanders of St. Xilda of a man, naturally 
stronger in body and shrewder in mind than 
his fellows, who claimed to have conversed 
with St. John the Baptist, and to have been 
entnisted witli a mission, wluch was to pro- 
vide spiritual welfare for his neighbours, and 
to afford bodily support for himself. The 
narrative shows the creduHIr of the poor 
rustias. ''placed far amid uie melanoholy 
main,'^ and the rude cunnins of the religious 
impostor ; but neither the deception nor the 



dtnpliciiy exceeds bur expectation]^, and tde 
tale adds little to our previous knowledge of 
the times. Froni this remote division of her 
majesty's dominions the reader is restored to 
Lohdon society, in Dean Swift's poem on tke 
life ot a fashionable lady; and Mr. Ashton 

E leads in justification for reprinting a piece 
y so well known a writer that '' it is abso- 
lutely lost in the dean's voluminous works." 
Much more worthv of revival from death are 
the poetic tale of '' A Trip to Richmond " 
and wie prose description of ** A Holy Voyage 
to Ramsgate" a century ago. The honest 
cit's account of his excursion '' for the sake 
of my health and in hopes of diversion" 
supplies a genuine picture of the leisurely 
trips taken in 1787 by those in cities pent, 
when joumies to the seaside were the luxuries 
of a few, and batik holidays had not entered 
even into the dreams of the many. The 
"holy voyage" is the production of a dis- 
sentihg minister living in Hertfordshire, a 
landsman seared by the dangers ot the passage 
in the '' boy," but shrewd enough to note and 
to appreeiate the pleasures ot a week at the 
seaside. Several of Mr. Ashton's essays are 
devoted to the worthies or un worthies ot the 
century. The memoir ot George Barrington, 
the most notorious pickpocket ot his era, sets 
out his career in fitting fulness; but Some 
additional touches might have been obtained 
froni the sprightly reminiscences of Gunning, 
and no notice of this clever scoundrel can be 
pronounced complete which does not make 
mention of his lines, written after his trans- 
portation to Australia, of the "true patriots " 
like himselt " who left their country for their 
country's good." Jonas Hanway is a worthy, 
it anyone ever merited such a designation, of 
the last century ; and Mr. Ashton does not 
err in stating that his " biogre^hy is nOt halt 
well enough known "; but his name id immor- 
talised in Boswell's pages, and in any sketch 
of his career the epigrams of the mighty 
doctor on the books of poor Jonas should 
not have been omitted. Into the gay lite 
which the belles and beaux ot a hundred 
years affo passed at Bath or &t We^minster 
the rollicking adventurers fh>m Ireland found 
ready admission ; and among the gentry who 
came from the Liffey to the Thames or the 
Avon not one is better known than " fighting 
Fitzgerald," with whose pratks and crimes 
forty pages ot print are occupied by Mr. 
Ashton. Another of his essays, " The True 
Story of Eugene Aram," tells over again 
what has often appeared in print; but the 
narrative of the oisinterment of "Milton's 
bones" contains a useful warning against 
those Who wantonly desecrate the Relics ot 
the mighty dead, be their remains the limbd 
ot a poet in an English church or the ashes 
of a brave warrior dragged from a hillside in 
Cornwall or in Wiltshire. Two more ot Tit, 
Ashton's essays may be mentioned. That on 
"Eighteenth-Century Amazons" seems to 
have been penned in ignorance of the appear- 
ance some halt-dozen years since of two 
volumes on the same subject, and the notices 
of " Quacks of the Century " merely repeat 
over again similar anecdotes to those pre- 
served in Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson's amusing 
volumes on doctors. It must be acknow- 
ledged, tbough with regret the words are 
written, that the JEighteen^Cmtury Waif% 
will not enhanejd their chronicler's reputation. 



The materifllB 6t nidst of Mr. Btebbing'B 
essays have been found within the comptsB of 
the same century or in the lives of the ^oeis 
and politicians whose characters came withia 
the range of its philosophy. It Oowlej wm 
in point of chronology an inhabitaiit o( a 
previous age, his writmgs were not oonsideTed 
beyond the ken, limited though it was, of poetic 
students under the Georges. When John- 
son consented to supply the booksellers of hii 
day with reviews of the baids whose worb 
they proposed to reprint it was with Cowlef 
that his Lives commenced. The first Lord 
Shaftesbury lived and died before the Be?<4a- 
tion, but his intrigues fcnr place have maded 
him out as a fit companion for the oourtienvfao 
schemed for power under the Georges. Wttii 
critical analyses of the careers of sudi men as 
Cowley and Lord Shaftesbury the pagss of 
Some Verdicts of History reviewed ^leocxinpwL 
Mr. Stebbing does not seek to unearth froiB 
the dust of a library the diary ot a London 
cit spending a day in the countrv, or the 
chronicle firom the office-stool to the scaffold 
of the crimes ot a London fbrger. He seleeta 
for his themes the Uves of a reprefientttiTe 
poet or politician, and while dissecting their 
acts and investigating their motives for action 
gathers around them their contempondM m 
Uterature or in the senate. Most of tiiese 
essays are old favourites. They were lesd 
with interest on their first appearance it 
periodical literature, and they wul be perosed 
with pleasure now that they are exhutnad 
from the volumes of the reviews ill whidi 
they have hitherto been buried. 

Many alterations have been made ia these 
articles since they were first published, end a 
few additional changes Would have obrnted 
some adverse criticism on their republication. 
The sentenoes which dealt with the msriti or 
the faults of the books on which these eesajs 
vrere based have for the most part been 
eliminated, but some additional touches might 
have been inserted from writers who hate 
since trodden in Mr. Stebbing's footsteps. 
Seeing that Mr. If. D. Christie publiriied in 
1871 an exhaustive biography, in two volutaes, 
of Lord Shaftesburp', tiie referetoe hj Mr. 
Stebbing to the preuminarv collections rf Mr* 
Christie, which wereissued tothe worldinlB59, 
will give the reader a shock ot surprise. Afttf 
the diligent examination ot Bolingbroke*s 
last biographer among the records of Christ 
Church, the statement that St Joha "con- 
tinued his education at Christ Church nndff 
the rule of Dean Aldrioh*' might weU hate 
been omitted. 

But with every dfeduction for wch 
minute drawbacks abundatlt food for tiie 
enjoyment ot every taste is contained in Mir. 
Stebbing's volume of essays. The fierce 
passion ot Cobbett, with whom the friend of 
one day was the enemy of tiie nett, to whim 
every politician in turn^ Cochrane •^^'Jf^ 
cepted, became the subject of the bittere* 
invective, can be contrasted With the csIa 
reserve of Pranldin, who could wt «» 
patience for years before repaying the dis- 
tribes of Wedderbum. and until uie i»J ^ 
reckoning arrived could put a^ay tie suit <rf 
clothes which he wore when the insolts were 
heaped upon him. Cowley and Frier wfl« 
both poets, though of very different flchows* 
and both had totved. not without distinetioDi 
m the realms ot diplt^lna^y. A disngv of 
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dynasty brought misfortune to eack. To 
Cowley it eeemed as it the restoration of the 
Stuarts would bring accession of fortune to 
Lis lot ; but the coveted Mastership of the 
Saroy never became his, and the poet's life 
life ebbed away in disappointment in the 
feclusion of Chertsey. With the death of the 
last of the Stuarts who ruled over the English 
people the hopes of Prior for a high political 
post waned for ever. A fair share of material 
prosperity he did etk joy in his pleaeant retreat 
in EMex« but leisured days only afforded Inore 
time for brooding over the disappointments of 
the past* St. John and Fulteney, whom Mr. 
StebUng styles his <<two leaden of society 
aad of opposition/' were united for the 
attainment of a common end ; but their cha- 
racters stood wide apart, and their lives were 
not linked together in the bonds of united 
Meadship. In the memoir of Fulteney his 
depeadenee on others for the facts and figures 
▼hieh formed the staple of his speeches is, 
perhaps, hardly brought out with sufficient 
ioroe. Walpcde was not indebted to any other 
mind for his financial skill ; but when Merrill 
cUod in 1785 Fulteney broke out into 

" I have lost the truest friend, 1 may almost 
say servant, that ever man had In Mr. Merrill. 
He imderstood the revenues as well, perhaps 
better, than any man in it; and it is utterly 
impossible for me to go through the drudgery 
by myself which I used to do easily with his 
usistance, and herein it is that opposition &:alls 
the most" 

The concluding division of Mr. Stebbing's 
volnme is a description of Puritan and Cavalier 
Bngland as transplanted across the Atlantic 
into New Eugland and Virginia. The names 
and oonne:tions of the first settlers of th^fte 
states have ftot been sufficiently brotight home 
to SngUshmen. The fullest information about 
their origin has been collected by such enthu- 
sisstic explorer* ilito the pai4t ae Mr. Savage ; 
hnt th^ salient points are hidden from populsr 
^et hy a croird of minute hames and dates. 
These two articles may possibly lead to a 
l^etter icquaintBUce alnong the general public 
with the hotties of the pioneers in America. 
W. F. OouaTjfBT. 



1^ ChtutioH Plaionists of Alexandria, 
Bamptou Lectut^s, 1866. JBy C. Bigg. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Frees.) 

Dk. Biqo must be congratulated on his choice 
<rf a theme for his Bampton Lectures. The 
Alexandrian Flatonists constitute a particular 
^P^e in the history of the Christian Church 
-one so far limited by time and personal 
environment^ as to render its treatment in a 
^*^»»e of lectures a fair possibility. Speaking 
generally, "the Christian Flatonists of Alex- 
^ria'*^ reprfeseht that phase of Church 
'"'^ly in which Greek Humanism and Fhil- 
J^kj came into contact with Christian 
whin^ before the Idtter had become wholly 
Petrifled bto dogiiiatic formulae. The result 
n eurioualy like what obtains under analogous 
^itions of geological stratification, when 
J^>i^ or alluvial formations, still in a state 
J* PJrtial furion, have become interpenetrated 
%^^ Mid fragments of an older stratum. 
^^onsly the fitting treatment of such h 
^^ neoessitates a breed oemprehensive 
^^^^hioal standpoint. He who undertakes 
^ «»dd aet diily leave out el si^ those 



defiiitions and terms of orthodoxy which 
came into being i^ith the Kieene creed, but 
he should be thoroughly permeated with 
Greek philosophy, especially that of Flitto 
and his successors. It does flot seem to fne 
that Dr. Bigg adequately fulfils these condi- 
tions. While net conseiously unfair, and 
certaihly well read in ecclesiastical history, 
he has not assigned its full value to the part 
played by Greek philosophy in the mental 
development of Clemens and Origen, and 
genendly in the doctrinal evolution of the 
Alexandrian Church. He betrays a per- 
petual anxiety to assess the views and 
methods of the great catechetical school and 
its founders by customary standards of Latin 
ot Anglican orthodoxy. The result is espe- 
cially to be regretted, because although the 
book is one of considerable merit, it falls short 
of an adequate treatment of the subject. It 
would have been iTell if Br. Bigg could have 
combined with his undoubted erudition and 
his aptitude for critical research something of 
the ethical breadth and high spiritual insight 
of Maurice and Eingsley in dealing with the 
same epoch. His own scholarly idiosyncrasies 
would hate kept him from the discursive- 
ness alid occasional perfunctoriness of those 
eminent thinkets, ivhUe his accurate but 
somewhat arid exposition would hate be^n 
enlivened and spiritualised by fiashes of 
brilliant temark or profound suggestion which 
it eorely lacks. As it stands, Dr. Bigg's book 
cannot be accepted as a satisfactory perform- 
ance. The history of the Christukn Alez- 
andriaii school, which Mnurice declared was 
"worthy to be thoroughly restudied," still 
remains to be written, at least in Eoglish, 
spite the respectable productions of Kingsley 
and Dr. Bigg. 

Likening the union of Christian and heathen 
leamieg which marks the Alexandrian cate- 
chetical teflching to a marriage, we may say 
that the most illustrious of its large issue were 
Clemens and Origen. To the first of these 
Dr. Bigg devotes two, to the latter three of 
his eight lectures. Doubtless both possessed 
matiy characteristics in common. Together 
with the stores of Jewish and Christian learn- 
ings of which Alexandria was then the common 
garner^ they Inherited from unknown prede- 
cessors the oelebrated mtMhrns^ which, in its 
higher stages, seems to have resembled the 
Sokratic elenchus, and which was derived 
through ati uninterrupted *< philosophical 
succession " from Flato's great teacher. Dr. 
Bigg allows the greatness of this Hellenic 
inheritance, though without perceiving its 
overpowering influence on an unformed 
Christian tradition. He says of Clemens : 

" Even in that age and place [Why even ?] 
Clement saw and dared to proclaim that the 
cure of error is not less knowledge but more. 
Hence he strenuously asserts not only the 
merits of philosophy in the past, but its 
continuous neoesaty in the Church. Not 
merely does learning grace the preacher 
• • . but it is essential to conduct. For 
Chriltiamty is a reasonable service. • . • Thus, 
however much the field of enquirv is limited 
by authority, learning (philosophy) is still 
indispensable as ine art of expression, as logic, 
as ethics, as sociology, as philology. But the 
Alexandrians went fuHher. They professed and 
exhibited the most entire loyalty to the creed. 
But outside the drde of apostolical dogma («.e., 
tradition) they held themselves free. They 



Agreed tiiat Scripture was inspired. But their 
great Ratonic maxim, thiit nothing is to be 
believed which is unwotthy of Gk>d, makes 
reason Hie judge of revelation.'' 

This, on the whole, ih hot an unfair etposl-k 
tion of the teaching of OleitienB, but Dr. Bi|jg 
might have elucidated his subjeiit imte briefly 
and clearly if he had started With a conspectus 
of those philosophical doctrines and methods on 
which the Christianity bdth of Oletnens and Ori^ 
gen was coniessedly based. In point of fact, both 
of these great thinkers were Platenico-Chris- 
tian-Eclectics, if such a term may be allowed. 
Clemens himself c^s philosophy '< the Ecleotio 
Whole" or "Bumma'*; atid his ehief work^ 
**8tromata" (patchwork), i8 At {ntferfesting, 
if occasionally bewildering, exemplificati61i of 
hid eclectic method ; while Origwi's devotiott 
to Hellenic philosophy is still more fearless 
and emphatic. Of both it seems difficult to 
say whether their philosoj^hy or their Chris- 
tianity contributed the greatet quotA to the 
final sha{)itig of their conclusions) at any 
rate, mo^ of the Christiah doctrines then 
received undergo some kmd of philosophical 
metamorphosis iti passing through their in^ 
tellectual crucible. When we remember that 
the^ mode of thought was the Platonism of 
the !N^ew Academy, that they clung with 
tenacity to the mot^ characterise doctrikies 
of therlatonic Sokt&tes, ^.y., pre-e&istence, 
&c^ th&t they distinguiehed between exoteric 
and edoteric teaching, that they maintained 
the identity of knowledge uid virtue, that 
they laid stiress on the loffos of which all men 
are partakers, we ate led to petceive that 
such Christian tenets as they maintained 
must have been ihteipreted ih a very different 
manner ttota that which subsequently became 
common in the Church. I(ay more, there is 
ample cause for duspecting that the Re^ula 
Fidei, or apostolical tradition on which they 
insisted, wds therely the outer court of esoteric 
learning which was transcended emd left 
behind when the initiated— the true Gnostics 
— Were admitted to the holy of holies of 
esoteric ktiowledge. 

Dr. Bigg's scant appreciatioil of the philo- 
sophical side of the Alei^driati teachers \» 
especially marked when he comes io deal with 
Origen. It is true he acknowledges kis high 
estimate of HeUenio philosophy and its influ- 
ence in modifying ineonvenietit phases of 
Christian tradition, but he nevertheless speaks 
of the great Father and expounds his views from 
the steuidpoint of a theology which did not 
come into being till long after hi3 death. No 
characteristic of Origen'd teaching is more 
marked or more commendable than its oaiitioud 
mistrust of dogma. In this respect he was a 
true disciple of the Platonic Sokrates. liot only 
did he adopt the questioning methods of the 
Flatonic scnools, but even the t^minology by 
wliich they avoided definite pronoUncemehts on 
indemonstrable subj ects. His frequent caution : 
'^ I^unc autem disputandi specie, magis quam 
definiendi prout possumus, exercemur," is 
only a rendering of the maxim of skeptical 
enquiry which was common to the follower^ 
oi the New Academy, and which Sextos 
SmperikoB perpetually sets forth as a ^rime 
condition of^ all his ratiocination. This phase 
of Origen's teaching seems especially to have 
struck the more eminent of his disciples — not 
that it was unshdr^ by the othei^ teachers of 
the catechetical ^hool, for it loibiii, ih reality 
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one main feature of their method, but that it 
seemed more remarkable when found in com- 
bination yntii Origen's immense erudition and 
intellectual power. He extended it even to 
Biblical interpretation; and the remarks of his 
disciple Pamphilus on this subject are so 
interesting and so well adapted to meet the 
ezegetical dogmatism of our own time that I 
mu^ find room for a short quotation : 

"... quae (Scripturae) cum exponit (Oriffen), 
frequenter addere solet et proiiteri se non haeo 
quasi definitiya pronundare sententia, nee sta- 
tute dogmate terminare sed inquirere pro 
Tiribus, et sensum disontere Scripturarum, nee 
tamen profiteri quod integre perfeoteque oom- 
prehenderit.'* 

It is easj to perceiye how much this mode 
of Scriptural interpretation— <»>mbined with 
an allegorism practically unlimited — ^must 
have contributed to freedom of thought. 
Dr. Bigg is neyer tired of informing us 
that Origen's freedom was always care- 
fully bounded by the limits of creed 
and canon, but unprejudiced readers of his 
works will interpret them very differently. 
It was no recognition of the limitations of 
Christian belief that prompted the bold 
ayowal (recorded by Gregory Thaumaturgus) 
that philosophy was essential to piety as 
constituting its basis ; while his opinions on 
the freedom of the soul can only have come 
from one who regarded his own speculatiye 
energy as yirtually unimpeded, except by self- 
imposed laws of reason. 

I have dwelt on the freer aspects of the 
Alexandrian teaching, not only because they 
are treated slightingly by Dr. Bigg, but also 
because they are of especial use to us in the 
present day. In his treatment of this part 
of his subject ~ the general aspects and lessons 
of that teaching — ^Dr. Bigg must however be 
credited with some just and pertinent remarks ; 
e.(/. (p. 283) : 

** They [the Alexandrines] endeavoured to show 
that Christianity is not a doctrine but a life, 
not a law but a spirit. The Christian must be 
holy yet free, obedient yet intelligent, able to 
judge and act for hiinself, a true son of €k>d, 
needinsr no earthly director, because guided by 
his Fauier's eye. . . . They struck the golden 
mean between anarchy and desjpotism— a lesson 
which after times discarded, which even at this 
day is not sufficiently apprehended." 

The outcome of these observations, together 
with a few incidental remarks elsewhere, is 
that our English theology would be benefited 
by a large leavening of the method and teach- 
ing of the Alexandrian Flatonists. No com- 
petent judge would venture to question the 
truth of this conclusion. I cannot, however, 
discover that Dr. Bigg started on his enter- 
prise with any view of recognising, still less 
of enforcing, such a lesson. Indeed, his 
casual admissions on the subject bear the 
semblance of having been extorted from him 
in spite 6f his own prepossessions and extreme 
Anglican caution. They no more characterise 
his habitual frame of mind than the sparks of 
the heated and hammered iron denote its 
normal condition. Among these accidental 
utterances the following generous remarks 
claim a high place : 

"Theology is the only ungrateful science. 
She crushes her builders with the very stones 
they helped to pile. Among the greatest of 
these btdlders were Clement and Ongen. We 



must ask what they foimd to build with. We 
must throw ourselves back into the days when 
tradition was in the making, and beliefs which 
afterwards seemed eternal truths had as yet 
occurred to no man *' (p. 280). 

This is indisputably true. The pity of it is 
that it seems an accidental afterthought rather 
than a fundamental maxim which should have 
governed Dr. Bigg^s whole exposition. The 
passage just quoted has another point of inter- 
est. It contuns Dr. Bigg's severest censure 
on the ill-treatment which the great Origen has 
experienced by the Church. As such it seems 
to me wholly inadequate to the occasion. 
That the question of his salvability should 
ever have been mooted is a sufficing proof 
how completely and fatally the theory of 
salvation had been perverted by ecclesiasticism. 
On this point the clear ethical insight of Bayle 
is worth a million quibbles of the professed 
theologian, or even such half-hearted apologies 
as those of Dr. Bigg : 

<'. . . Pen de personnes dans la communion de 
Eome osent douter de sa damnation ^temelle. 
Or oombien y a-t-il de docteurs voluptueux et 
mondains paresseux et pleins de vices, et en 
m^me temps trds-orthodoxes, qui re^oivent tous 
les jours mille et mille benedictions pour leur 
fermet^ in^branlable dans la vraie foi ? Tant 
les jugemens de Dieu sont impenetrable ! " 

To sum up, Dr. Bigg has produced a 
learned, painstaking, and useful, but not a 
great, work, nor at all worthy of its well- 
choeen theme. He has once more presented 
the chief tenets of Clemens and Origen in 
the dry inventorial style of the ordinary 
ecclesiastical historian, without any attempt 
to gain a higher standpoint, and thereby a 
wider outlook. The Christian Eclectics of 
Alexandria in the second century he has con- 
sidered almost exclusively from the point of 
view of Anglican orthodoxy in the present 
day, with inevitable damage to their width of 
culture and humanising spirit. He would 
have imparted a fresher interest to his sub- 
ject, and conferred a greater service on current 
religious and general culture, had he con- 
sidered how far some stages of the Alexandrian 
catechesis might be adapted to the needs of 
higher education among ourselves. The 
method pursued by Origen was infinitely 
better fitted for stimulating young minds to 
independent thought and research than that 
pursued in the lecture-rooms of our own uni- 
versities. The Alexandrian teacher carried 
onward the noble ideal of education which 
had been traditional in Greece, viz., that it 
consisted less in storing than in shaping and 
invigorating the intellect. Hence he was 
satined with no standard of attainment which 
would not bear the test of a rigid self- 
questioning somewhat akin to the Sokratic 
elenchus, whereas our average teachers are 
content with forcing cut and dried dogmas 
down their pupils' throats, leaving the after 
processes of dUgestion and assimilation to 
happen as they may. Or, if this aspect of 
the subject was not wholly in harmony with 
the testamentary intentions of the Eev. John 
Bampton, Dr. Bigg might well have con- 
sidered how far the Eclectic breadth of the 
Alexandrians, both in philosophy and Scrip- 
tural exegesis, were qutdities urgently needed 
in our own Church and time. I fear, how- 
ever, his sympathy with philosophy was too 
weak, and his intellectual ethos too warped 



by theological prepossession to have suggested 
what wocdd in either case have been a larger 
and fresher view of his interesting sabjeet 
His shortcoming in this particular, thoai^b 
always apparent, sometimes obtrudes itself in 
a striking manner. To take an example, lie 
says: 

** The Church of Origen is no more the Ghuioli 
of the Athanasian creed than the parliament of 
Charles I. ia the parliament of Queen Victoiia. 
When does this process of expansion, governed 
as it is not by Scripture but by pbHosophy, 
cease to be wholesome and necessary ? *' 

Surely no historical parallel was ever mote 
grotesquely incongruous. The development 
from Origen to the mediaeval church respon- 
sible for the Athanasian creed is as much t 
<< process of expansion " as the degenaratiTe 
shrinkage of a vital organ to a condition of 
semi-atrophy, while its governing principle 
was indubitably not philosophy but eodeaas- 
ticism. One main significance of the Alex- 
andrian Flatonists is the proof tiiey afford 
that humane culture or pMlosophy is abso- 
lately needed to preserve tiieology from being 
corrupted by hierarchical ambition, or petrified 
into narrow and lifeless dogma. Dr. Bigg's 
general subordination of philosophical or 
cultural interests to those of ecclesiasticiam 
attains, however, a curious climax towards 
the dose of his lectures in the foUowing 
passage : 

" Few among us woTild desire to bar the gates o! 
heaven against the Unitarian Channing, against 
the Buddhist ascetic, ag^ainst even tiie naked 
savage, who on his sea-swept ooral reef, for- 
saken as he may seem of Qod and man, is yet 
just and grateful and kind to wife and chili 
Yet few would think that for these maimed 
souls no instruction is needed" (p. 299). 

To say nothing of the sectarian self-com- 
placency which the spurious catholicisni of 
this passage ineffectually disguises, or the 
exquisite taste which couples Channing with 
a naked savage, it may suffice to remind Dr. 
Bigg that, in the opinion of most competent 
judges on both sides of the Atlantic, the eool 
of Channing, so far from being mutin^^ was 
blessed with a more than common affioenoe d 
spiritual organs and faculties, and, so far from 
<* needing instructien," was fully competent to 
impart it even to one who, in the self-appre- 
ciative language of Dr. Bigg, bore ''the high- 
sounding title of Bampton Lecturer." 

Jowx Owwr. 



Fersian Portraits. A Sketch of Porsijn 
History, Literature, and Politics. ^J 
F. F. Arbuthnot. (Quaritch.) 
The purpose of Mr. Arbuthnot's book is 
clearly set forth in the opening words of his 
preface. He says : 

**For the Oriental scholar, or for persons 
well versed in Oriental literature, this book has 
not been written. . . . But there are ms^ 
people in this country who know little, wo 
care less, about Oriental literature generally' 
and Persian literature particularly. They w^ 
not the time or the mdination to torn their 
attention to literature of the sort, and so 
remain in complete ignorance of what is reauy 
both useful and interesting. '^||^ j p 

Mr. Arbuthnot evidently ai4 not irfe^^ 
the select few who are interested in <^' 
parativeTheosophy, Folklore, Persian Histoiy? 
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or other special or technioal tabjeotsy to whom I 
ft literal tranBlation would be as *' useM and 
isteresting/' as one more adapted to Boropean 
modes of thought, but to that far wider 
literary circle which would delight in the 
''fresh woods and pastures new'' of Persian 
literature were such presented to them in a 
more familiar form than is seen in literal 
translation. As yet this field has not been 
tery extenaiTely cultiyated, and many will 
felicitate themselyes on the enthusiasm for a 
somewhat neglected literature which has 
led to the production of so interesting a 
publication. 

The great difficulty, as Mr. Arbuthnot 
Tsiy jiutlj intimates, lies in the vast 
difference between Persian and English modes 
of thought, manner of life, associations, and 
criteria of Uteraiy excellence. Literal trans- 
lations from the Persian are almost invariably 
Mid to be weak and tasteless. But could not 
the same be said of literal renderings from 
the Greek or Latin, and more especially of 
those from the latter ? It is not meant that 
the dif&culty of adaptation in the case of 
Persian is not greater and the possibilities 
more rare, but it may certainly be asserted 
that there is far more than might by many 
be surmised in the literature which only 
requires skilful adaptation, including, here 
considerable amplification, there as ample 
retrenchment, to bring it into closer con- 
nexion with what is already familiar to us, 
and thus to make it ** really both useful and 
interesting." 

As a rule Persian scholars are content to 
pye literal renderings of their authors ; and 
Mr. Arbuthnot and others who labour to 
cany on this work so far as to make it more 
popular are not only doing important service 
to the literary world in general, but also to 
such Persian scholars in particular. The 
work under notice may be considered most 
especially adapted to this purpose, since it is 
not a translation of a single isolated author, 
bat a comprehensiye ouUme of the principid 
Penian writers and their works, poetry and 
romance taking, very properly, the foremost 
place. 

In the selections introduced we are pre- 
sented with some thoroughly successful 
and mteresting attempts to bring out all 
the real spirit and force of the originals, 
and to give thought for thought instead of 
phrase for phitMC, or merely dry and 
nninteresting explanations. As far, indeed, as 
its compass admits of such function, the 
▼ork wUl be found a most useful guide in 
the choice of subjects for future adaptation. 
The whole work is divided into the follow- 
ing sections : Outlines of Persian History ; A 
Sketch of Persian literature ; The Greater 
Poets ; The Lesser Poets ; Tales and Stories ; 
Domestic Manners and Customs; Political 
Condusions. It is so interesting, and indeed 
essential, to keep in view something of the 
political events while we are studying the 
^forary aspects that Mr. Arbuthnot's short 
^^utorical introduction, with its chrono- 
^ical table of the Dynasties, will no doubt 
he considered thoroughly worthy of the space 
wotedtoii 

In the Sketch of Persian Literature a 
^ttiderable quantity of valuable matter will 
he found in a small compass. The history of 
^ literature is divided i^ this chapter into 



seven periods. In the first, we have the 
early poets, including Euds^, Firdausi, and 
'Umar-i Ehaiydm. In the second, ISizimi, 
Anvari, the famous panegyrist, and Sandi 
and Att4r, the two great predecessors of 
Eumi in Sufi poetry. In the third, Sa'di 
and the great mystic Edmi. In the fourth, 
Hdfiz. In the fifth, J4mi, the last of the 
great poets. In the sixth we have none but 
minor poets, among whom Jdmi's nephew 
Hdtifi shines conspicuous. In the seventh 
and last, Sdib is thought most worthy of 
mention. 

In this Sketch, and the succeeding pages, 
Mr. Arbuthnot treats of no less than ninety- 
five authors, giving, at greater or less length, 
particulars of their lives and writings, to- 
gether with many a word of judicious 
comment upon the respective merits and 
peculiarities of the latter. In the chapter on 
the Greater Poets Hdfiz naturally comes in 
for one of the longest notices. As a specimen 
of the author's just appreciation of tiiis poet 
we quote the following : 

''A complete trsinslation of pus works has 
not yet been done into English, but it is 
rumoured that this arduous work is about to 
be undertaken by that very ardent worker, Mr. 
John Payne, ali^Bady renowned by his trans-, 
lations of * Villon's Works,' of * The Thousand 
Nights and One Night,' and of the * Tales of 
Boccaccio,' for the Villon Society. Difficult as 
are the tasks that Mr. Payne has already done, 
and done so well, the H&fiz work will be found 
to be the most difficult of alL" 

This is true indeed. H&fiz, the lyrist of 
lyrists, the mystic of mystics, exceeds perhaps 
every other poet in the subtiety of his verses. 
If Sa'di, as is said, has seventy-two meanings 
for every expression, HMz surely has seven 
hundred and twenty. It may be safely said, 
too, that one who can read a Persian ode 
generally with a due appreciation of ^ its 
meaning, and of the logical sequence contained 
in its separate distichs, is faurly qualified to 
read any composition in the language, sup- 
posing, of course, that in each case tiie lines 
are not of the nature of enigmas. Allusion 
is made to the devotion of Hafiz to his native 
city of Shirdz, and his hatred to leaving the 
place. In connexion with this feeling, the 
beautiful ode beginning 

'' M& biraftSm tu d&ni u dil-6 gham-khur-i m& 
Bakht-i bad t& ba-ka1& mibaiad kbishkhur-i 
m&" 

will occur to most Persian scholars. 

" The * Diwan ' of H4fiz," says Mr. Arbuth- 
not, ''has been universally assigned the palm 
of pre-eminence, and those of J6mi and Sa'dl 
are held next in estimation," 

This judgment is, generally speaking, 
thoroughly correct, yet for exquisite harmony 
of language what can excel some of the odes 
of Sa'dl — ^notably that one beginning 

" Ai fl&rb&n ^hista rau k&r&m-i j&nam mirarad 
V&n <m ki b& khud d&shtam b& dil-sit&nam 
mlravad." 

Then we come to the Lesser Poets — ^lesser 
as regards the seven stars of the first magni- 
tude, but many of them great enough in 
themselves. But Uttie has been done in the 
way of translation for the Greater Poets, 
except Firdausi and perhaps BJAz ; but when 
we come to the Lesser Poets we have indeed 
a wide field for the future translator. 
'Umar-i Khaiy^m has been fairly worked 



out first in Mr. Fitzgerald's poetical 
paraphrase, and next in Mr. Whinfield's 
more faithful and literal rendering; but 
San&i, 'Att&r, Khdkdni, Amir Khusrau of 
Dehli, E^tibi, and many others of note, are 
still scarcely more than names for the general 
reader. In the notice of the principal story- 
books, the account of that marvellous collection 
of tales, known variously as KaliUh and Dim- 
nah, the Anvdri-i Suhaili, and the 'lydr-i 
D&nish, is especially noteworthy. 

Mr. Arbuthnot regrets that some of the 
works he mentions have not been translated. 
The difficulty is not perhaps so much one 
of <'Quis leget?" as of the mistrust of 
publishers. The present reviewer has now on 
his hands a translation of the whole of the 
Bahdristdn of Jdmi, for which he has in vain 
awaited a publisher since its completion in 
1877. Chablbs Edwabd Wilson. 



NSW NOVELS. 



A Dateksi Bargain, By C. L. Pirkis. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett) 

The Lady Naneye, By the Author of <' Dame 
Durden." In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Martyr to Mammon. By L. Baldwin. In 
3 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

Doctor PhtlUpi: a Maida Vale Idyll. By 
Frank Danby. (Vizetelly.) 

In the Riee Fields. By Marohesa Colombi. 
In 2 vols. (Chapman & BEall.) 

The Buehholtxes in Italy. By Julius Stinde. 
Translated by H. F. PoweU. (Bell.) 

Mbs. Pibkis some time ago attained the 
faculty of turning out very good and work- 
manlike fiction, and in a Jl Dateless Bargain 
she has supplied a fresh proof of her skill in 
this craft. The people who are always want- 
ing better bread than is made of wheat, and 
expecting Mr. Mudie to furnish them with a 
new Fendennis, or a new Emma^ or a new 
Wandering WUMs Tale^ or all three, every 
time that his cart comes to their door, 
may, of course, grumble, for A Dateless 
Bargain is not quite up to the level of these 
three. But it is what we have called it — good 
and workmanlike fiction, a great deal better 
than any one who expects something masterly 
in fiction to be turned out every week (or for 
the matter of that every year) has any right 
to get. The chief tragical attraction of the 
book is derived from a working-up of the 
sufficientiy actual subject of Irish ruffianism 
and conspiracy, and out of this a new interest 
is rather cleverly got by making the victim 
'' Shanghai " himself, and the penitent villain 
be only halt penitent, so that confusion arises 
quite naturally. Another point in which 
Mrs. Pirkis has been adroit is in making the 
ugly and clever sister turn out in reality a 
f ulure. The ugly and clever sisters have had 
it far too much their own way for a long 
day in novels ; and it is time to rehabilitate 
beauty unadorned with stockings of the blue. 
Yet, again, the wa^ in which the villainous 
Capt. Buckingham is provided with a sister 
who machinates as cleverly and efiectually as 
himself, but less in the grand style and more 
in accordance with the general nature of 
women, is also good. We are not so certain 
about tiie Irish girl Kathleen or her brother 
Ned^ who^ tiiough they do the right Irish 
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thiqgfs, do OQt seein to do them quite in the 
right Irish way. But that is a matter of 
opinion. Iq^o one old nitfallj however, Mrs. 
Pirkis has ^len headlong. Let ^1 lady 
norelists who have to introduoe a hero witch- 
ing the world with noTels, poems, or speeches, 
or leading articles (bat especially leading 
articles), remember never to give specimens. 
Your specimen too often bewrayeth himself 
and his creatress. 

The Lady Nanoye would have been a much 
better book if the author oould have avoided 
inserting a singularly foolish prefaee. By all 
means, U she l&es, let her beUeve in psychical 
manifestations (the only one wa should oare 
for would be a manifeiiation of the original 
Psyche herself), and be more sorry for than 
angry with '' sooflera." This is a free country, 
and you may believe what you like, and be 
sorry for whomsoever you don't like. But 
you may not talk about *^ truths to which 
science and philosophy are lending their best 
energies," for truth does not often go a 
borrowing or a sorrowing either. Also, it is 
very awkward when you are defending psychic 
force to observe that '' old superstitions have 
passed away, and new ones have taken their 
place." It is surely very odd backing of 
your psychic friends to call them new super- 
stitions. Least of all should you say, *' To 
the liberal-minded, the unbiassed, and the 
painstaking, no subject is too trivial for 
examination, no leaf of nature's primer too 
alphabetically simple to he ignored^^ when you 
happen to mean exactly the contrary of the 
words italicised. However, The Lady Naneye 
is better than its form of preface. How a 
gentleman who had been thrown downstairs 
by his mamma at an early age, and his spine 
and his feelings thereby hurt, married a 
pretty foreigner ; how a wicked former suitor 
came between them and caused much misery ; 
how there was a Woman in Black who was 
uncomfortable, but rather beneficent; and 
how things happened unpleasantly and came 
round — all this and more may be read by 
such as like the kind of thing not without 
pleasure. We confess lor ourselves that when 
we read books written in ** narratives " and 
''journals." and so foith, we sometimes wish 
that Mr. Wilkie Collins had never been, just 
as when we are afflicted with the present tense 
we also wish that Miss Rhoda Broughtia had 
remained in limbo. But both these wishes 
are petulant, unjust, and of no l<mg con- 
tinuance. 

There are better occasional thioffs in A 
Martyr to Mammon than in either of the t^o 
books which we have just noticed ; for 
instance, a recdly excellent letter from a 
humble genius to a successful poet, in which 
he observes ** IVe only to think of my Martha 
and how she served me, and then the verses 
flows most indignant," with other pleasant 
jests of the same kind. But the construction 
and characters of the novel are not quite up 
to these occasional hits. It may be (there is 
no claim of other work on the title-pa^e, and 
we 4o not seem to be familiar ^ith the 
author's name) a first book, and in that case 
there is chaiiCe of as weU as room for im- 
provement. The ceatral incident of the 
book, in which a highly respectable man of 
business simply forces his war4 to marry him 
under joint pressure of force and fraud is so 



exceedingly improbable that we can only 
suppose It to be one of those actual occur- 
rences which deceive unwary novelists. The 
conduct of the man of business, of the clergy- 
man who marries hin^, and of Yerpnioa, their 
victim, is in each case too pvepoiterous for 
anything but real life. 

Some gossip, we believe, has already busied 
itself about liootor Phillips; and it is quite 
possible for any critic of some experience, 
however little he may know about the Jewish 
colonies of London, to perceive that the actual 
may have exerted its influence in a yet more 
reprehensible way here also. We are, in this 
place, only concerned witii the fact that, though 
a oruae and 4isag|reeable book, it is^ a distinctly 
poworful one. The author practically shows 
no cluffacters except fools and villains, wl^oh is 
not quite an e:^ustive division of ** humane ": 
and he has not yet attained or developed 
sufficient power of character-dnkwinff to make 
his personages wholly real ; but botn nis )iero 
and his heroine are possible nersons of con- 
siderable merit, in their sketcning out. The 
heroine, Mary Cameron, the less suooessful, 
but not thQ less possible — a Manon Lescaut 
without amiability, a mietress without pas- 
sion, a mother witiput love, fatal to all 
whom she comes across, capable of suggesting 
and profiting by actual murder, and yet by no 
means the mere beautiful fiend of the usual 
novelist, but only a woman devoid of any 
moral sentiment, and profoundly attached to 
her own comfort — has great capabilities, but 
the author shows her to us too much from the 
outside. His Jew ''scientist" is handled 
with less timidity, and is more suoeessful, 
though, even here, the man does not quite 
live as a man. We give him a certificate of 
possible existence, but we do not quite see 
nim existing. 

Of the two translations which complete our 
list, the first is very far the best, though it is 
one of those collections of Italian stories of 
which the English public has had rather a 
surfeit of late. The translator, however, has 
hardly done justice to his original by keeping 
a kind of clumsy foreign colour, rath^Fraich 
than Italian, about his phrase. As for The 
Buchhohee in Italy , we must say as Uttle about 
it as possible. German humour (we except 
Heine always in any suck remark as this) is 
a rather terkble thing, at any time, to those 
humourists who are not Germans. But out of 
comic papers we do not know that we ever saw 
anything so '' shtupendous and derriple" as 
the humour of Julius Stinda in his (we are 
informed) thirty-seventh editiim. The Great 
American Joke itself is Aristophanic, almost 
Shaksperian, oompared to it. 

Gboeob Saintsbitbt. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Arcady : for Better, for Worse. By Augustus 
Jessopp. (Fisher Unwin.) All who have read 
the papers on rural Hfe in Bast AngUa which 
the Kev. Dr. Jessopp has been contributing to 
the Nineteenth Century during tl^ past six years 
will thank him for giving this opportunity of 
reading them again, and of preserving them in 
a permanent form, with his own portrait for 
frontispiece, and another photograpn of Loafing 
Ben — how was he got to sit ?— as the repre- 
sentative ** swain of Arcady." 8ome will 
admire most the cheery humour, the raoy 



dialect, the ^rewd common sense that psmte 
these oharacteristie protests against an t^ 
blindly devoted to urban life. Othsn, isle 
know something of the oounti^, will be in-, 
terested in tracing HiB broad distinctions th4 
still mark the paasantiry of Anfflia from tiieir 
brethren in Wessex or Torkshire— not (o 
mention Scotland and Ireland. The ch^iter qd 
*' The Arcady of our Grandfathers ** is a lesm 
in modem history— the history of whieh we ail 
know least — sn<^ as none of our novalisiB (not 
even Mr. Thomas Hardy or lir. Biohaid Jef> 
feries) has been able to teanh. Two tkiagi is 
the Preface seem worthy of mention : (1) th^t 
Pt, Jessopp believes the tide of migratioa ii 
flowing back from the towns into Norfolk; 
and (2) that 1)^ looks to the rapidly-gn)wiD| 
taste for music among^ the rustics as a mightf 
lever to civilise and raise them. 

Jottings from Jail : Notes and Papen on 
Prison Matters. By J. W. Horsl^, Lste tqd 
tiast Ohaplain of Oler^enwell. (Fisner Unwis.) 
It can hardly be aoddent that the same pab- 
Hshers should have issued within a week Di. 
Jessopp^s Aready and Mr. Horsley's Jettift§t 
from Jail, In literary m^t thisre can be no 
compariion between the two bootcs; hot ween 
paying the lesser author no undeserved com- 
pliment when we say that his matter is eqnslly 
worthy of consideration, As disease to healUi, 
as the lessons of the madhouse to oompsratife 
psychologists, so the facts of prison me, hoir- 
ever sad to read about, supply matsiial ^ 
cannot be neglected by the social refonMr 
and the philanthropist And Mr. Qotdsf , 
despite a mode of presentment as unattractiTe 
as that of I)r. Jessopp is winninfi[, succeeds in 
holding our attention by the manifest earnest- 
ness with which he keeps before him two ob- 
jects — prevention and reformation. For oiff- 
selves, we do not know that we have oooe 
across such an instructive study in the path- 
ology of London life sinoe the time wlien, yesn 
affo, we looked into the painful pagsi d 
Mayhew. 

Our NaUonal Institutions : a Short Sketch 
for Schools. By Anna Buddand. ( Msfmill sn.) 
This littie book contains only 111 small pagei; 
but within this narrow compass the author bM 
succeeded in giving an admirably lucid and in- 
teresting outmie of the legislative and adminis- 
trative system of Eoglanaas it now existB, to- 
gether with some notions of the oourse of ]u>- 
torical development of which our present in* 
stitutions aie the result. The only omission 
which stzikes us as being important (considflr- 
ing the elementary character of the work) if tje 
absence of any account of the nature of tne 
connexion between, the three divisions of m 
United Kingdom. This defect is the more 
noticeable, as the relation of India and the 
Colonies to the Home Government is ^^^^J 
and correctiy, though of oourse verybri^/* 
explained. The book, however, suppbss s dji- 
tinet want, and we should be ji^lad to iiesr of^ 
being extensively adopted in schools. ^^ 
have observed only two or three slight m- 
accuraoies. In what is said about the <^<^^^ 
inquest, it seems to be implied that the vermct 
o^ a suicide of unsound nund is one of f^^^ 
se ; the derivation of ** Budget" is inooirW 
given ; and Bernard do Mandeville (who, Jf 
the way, need not have been referred tost sU) 
is nusoalled '* Bertram." 

Mr. Gladstone : a Study. By Louis J. J»- 
nings. (BUokwood.) Lord Randolph Ohmh' 
hiU : a Study of £ng^ Democracy. By JoM 
Beattie Crosier. (Sonnensohein.) The pomw 
of resemblance and the pcnnts of difforoDOe ui 
these two ** studies " afford curious mi^ttsr tor 
speculation. Both autl^ors are already knojn 
in the field of political writing^. *** •Ji 
Jennings, on the present occasion, bss sj» 
attempted to do more than oomptto s psnj 
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pvni^Uet oa a IftESpe scab, in wUdh all the 
esbncts from speeches and ymiajxs% are care- 
foUy selected so ae to tell on one sidB, wjbdle the , 
whole is animated with such peosonal bias 
that it is rmpossible to discuss the Dook further 
in these pages. The one ixiteresting literary 
ouestion that micht be raised— whether ISiCr. 
GQad|to^e was rei^ the author oi the articles 
quoted torn the QtwrUrly. Beview — seems de- 
stmed to reoeiye no immediate solution. Mr. 
Crosiw, on the other hand, has taken, advantage 
of an indiridual reputation in order to deliver 
himself of a ff<^ieral warning to the English 
democracy. Though his mode of treatment 
may occasionally raise a smile, it is impossible 
to doubt the sincerity of his convictions, when 
ha elaborately distingnishes between the orator 
and the "third-rate Cog^/* the statesmajn and 
the demagotfipie. But it is somewhat hard upon 
LoidBandolDh that he should be tried by the 
standard oi 'ftdmund Burke. Our own particu- 
Isr grievance against Mr. Orozier is that he 
mdiU^ in sentences of such portentous com- 
plexity and length, frequently occupying nearly 
iJbQ whole of a page without a single full stop. 

Ireland tince the Union : Sketches ol Irish 
History from 1798 to 1886. By Justin HunUy 
MoCaHhy. (Chatto & Windus.) How the 
Union waa earriecL By J. G. Swift MacNeill. 
(Kegan, Paul, Trench, & Go.) Here we have 
two mora partisan pamphlets '^writ large," 
which may be noticed together hi these 
xihuims as a sign of the times. The authors 
are both among the younger lecruits of the 
Irish hngade in Parliament. Ohie is the son 
of the lu. Justin McCarthy whom all know ; 
tiie other is remembered with general good- 
will by Qzlord men of some eighteen years ago. 
One dedicates his book to Mr. Gladstone ; uie 
other, yn believe, obtained approval from the 
lune quarter while his sheiets were yet in 
prool. Both books show, not only that Irish 

Sitriotsof the present can use their pens as 
d their latbm and grand^thers, but also 
that they have no difficulty in finding an Eng- 
lish audience. For eacn, we observe, has 
already published two previous volumes on 
fery nmuar subjects, w. McCarthy affords a 
SO(xl example of the influence that Macaulay 
1^ exercises upon the sMe of our journalists. 
As Macaulay himself said of Pope, the trick, 
when oDce taught, is easy to follow, though it 
is not given to the disciples to conjure with the 
wand of the magician. Examples need not be 
qiioted ; but we may remark that it would re- 
9^ a diclionaFy of Irish biography to fill up 
^ the personal allusions. 1&. MacKeill 
makes no effort at fine writing, nor does he 
e?eQ tell a continuous story, "ae is content to 
vv^ together a series of passages from pub- 
^ued amorities showing the means by which 
^ Aet of XTnion was carried through the Irish 
™i«meni It appears that most of the per- 
wnagea concerned deliberately destroyed their 
ppew relating to the matter. It is to be 
hoped that the future historian will be able to 
<hsco?er the actual truth from the public 
'^^^oids, which must surely be still in existence, 
« Bot yet open lo research. 

BUIory of the Irish People. Vd. ii The 
£wod from 1829 to the Land Act of 1881. By 
Jf. A. CConor. (John Heywood.) If Prof. 
iWnnasterly treatise still *• holds the field " 
« uie literature of Home Bule, it must be 
auowed that the other side have the advantage 
M^n* numbers. This second volume of 
^.0 Conor's history is scarcely likdy to 
ST "S-i^ • popularity as its xuredecessor. 
^ the first place, it is in no sense a " history 



^the people," but 
events. • - - - 



- . . chronicle of political 

^18. And in the second place, those politi- 
^ eyenta are fairly well known to the reading 
Who, and have lately been described ad 
"**««»^ But we must do Mr. O'Conor the 



f justice of saying that all he wxifcea i« worth 
attention, if only for the sincerity of his con- 
victions, and the vigour of his style. To the 
end of the book is appended a short chapter on 
the Massacre of 1641, in reply to Idiaa Hick- 
son ; and the greater part of the preface con- 
sists of an oracular deliverance, apparently in 
favour of Home Bule, by that veteran pub- 
licist and friend of the author, Mr. F. W. 
Newman. 

TerrecPIrlande. Par George Moore. Traduit 
de I'Anglais par H. F. Babbe. (Paris : Char- 
pentier.) When the author of A Mummer^a 
Wife announced his intention of publishing for 
the future in French, we understood that he 
referred to fiction. But Terre d^Irelande is 
not a novel, though the treatment ie frankly 
realistic, anc^ it contains not a few passages 
which we hope are drawn from imagination. 
It is, in short, a series of sketches of social and 
political life in Ireland at the present day, 
spiced to suit a Parisian palate. So far as a 
stranger to both Ireland and f^'ance may 
judge, the point of view seems as superficial as 
the style is gaidois. On both accounts we 
should not be di^;>08ed to antici|>ate for it a 
very favourable reception, if it is destined to be 
re-transLated into Ikiglish. 

The Unit of Imperial Federation : a Solution 
of the Problem. By H. Mortimer-FranWyn. 
(Sonnenschein.) Moet of us read at the time 
the letter of the Prince of Wales to the Lord 
Mayor ia Sej^iemberlast proposing the creation 
of "An In&tute which should represent the 
Arts, Manulaotures, and CSonmierce ol the 
Queen's Oolonial and Indian Empire'* as a 
fitting monument to conunemorate the Jubilee 
of Her Majesty's reign. It is not very ven- 
turesome to assert that few saw in the 
simple and well-ehosen woida in which the 
prince made the suggestion anything (apart 
from the sentiment) but a plan for affording to 
the mercantile class, and to the student, in- 
formation first-hand about the products and 
capabilities, and about the history, government, 
and laws of,India and the other dependencies. 
It has been left, however, to Mr. Mortimer- 
Franklyn to disoover a subtier meaning in the 
suggestion. In the simple scheme of a museum 
and commercial institute he would have us 
find a scheme for political union of one-fiith of 
the habitable world ; and the Unit of Imperial 
Federation is a commentary on this interpreta- 
tion. To our minds the interpretation is as 
fallacious as the conunentary is wandering 
and illo^caL In attempting to g^lt a 
Supreme Federal Ck>uncil on tM Imperial In- 
stitute, Mr. Mortimer-Franklyn has attempted 
to erect an Areopagus on the foundations of a 
warehouse ; and he has done what favourable 
intentions, combined with doubtful English, 
fulsome hyperbole, and sentimental twaddle, 
can do to detract from the merits of both. We 
share in the current interest on the question of 
Imperial Federation ; and, like most of the 
public at the present time, look with pleasure 
on any work that can throw Hght on that in- 
tricate subject. This led us to take up the 
work before us; but we have laid it down 
feeling that never in our search for the solution 
of a great question have we spent time to less 
profit. So irksome has been the teisk of wading 
through these nine chapters of illogical rhap- 
sody, unredeemed by one single practical sug- 
gestion, that it is with feelings akin to relief 
that we pass to the appendices, to the calm 
business-like memoranda of Admiral Tryon 
on Australian def enoe which have already been 
so often given to the public. That federation 
will come we fimdy believe ; but we should be 
the last to assert, as does Mr. Mortimer- 
Franklyn, that the difficulties in its way are to 
be overocone by the Imperial Institute ; or that 
the Imperial Institute ** enables Bedenttion to 



take place without absorption " (p. 41) ; or, 
still less, that ''it is the future stage on which 
Colonial statesmen will play their part in tihe 
affairs of the Empire, and where they will un- 
fold the largest designs of state-policy " (p. 
77). Friends of peace and federation though 
we be, we are not enamoured of the picture 
Mr. Mortimer-Franklyn raises, (on p. 91) of 
" the S^iatorialCommittee transacting the busi- 
ness, of the nation" among tiie cranks and wheels 
of the latest electrical or gold-crushing machine. 
Incur scepticifivn on the world-influencing future 
in store for the Imperial Institute we ]&ve the 
consolation of not standing alone. Mr. 
Mortimer-Franklyn admits that the prince of 
Wales, the originator of the scheme, is probably 
ignorant of *' unbounded possibilities which are 
latent in this modest proiK>sal," and that until 
the advent of his " solution of the problem " 
the colonists ''had no idea of the miportant 
part this Institute is destined to play in the 
whole range of their future economy." Were 
we as careless as Mr. Mortimer-Franklyn of 
steering clear of extreme optimism, and as fear- 
less in mdulging in dogmatism on controversial 
points, we should be inclined to consider the 
Colonial Conference summoned by the colonial 
secretary to meet in London in April as preg- 
nant with more benefits lor federation than a 
dozen Imperial Institutes. 

Ware of Queen Victorians Reign, By the Hon. 
Mrs. Armytage. (Sampson Low.) The tide 
of Jubilee literature has already begun to flow, 
and this military-looking volume is. by no 
means the only literary attempt already made 
to commemorate the fiftieth year of her 
Majesty's accession. This ia a brief, but some- 
what desultory, narrative of the wars in which 
Englishmen have been engaged since that 
event. The book is not particularly well 
written; but what the author lacks in 
method and literary finish she makes up by 
genuine dash and military enthusiasm. 

The Crovon Prince of Germany, A Diary. 
(Sampson Low.) The deliberate presentation 
of an important history in the form of a diarv 
must, for obvious reasons, be a doubthd experi- 
ment, and this work is not an exception to this 
rule. It is happier in its subject than in its 
method. To write a history of Prussia during 
the last half-century wholly devoid of interest 
would be impossible, and this anonymous book 
does contain not a few passages of extreme 
interest ; but we are bound to add that it is 
disfigured by a tasteless and extravagant 
obsequiousness to, and adulation of, royal 

gersonages which would have ffone far in the 
fetime of Thackeray to quaHry its author for 
admission into his weU-known Booh of Snobs, 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Hebbebt Spenceb, who has been parsing 
the winter at Brighton, though not strong 
enough to attempt continuous luerary work, is 
occupying himself with writing down his 
reminiscences of his own early days, which may 
possibly grow to the dimensions of an auto- 
biography—or, at least, an autobiographical 
fragment. 

The first volume to be published of €he 
"New History of English literature," an- 
nounced by Messrs. Macmillan, will be the 
second in chronological order — Elizabethan 
Literature, by Mr. George Saintsbury. 

Mb. Lanq's reprint of Adlimrton's transla- 
tion of Apuleiua's Cupid and Psyche, already 
announced in the Acadehy, will form the 
first volume <4 a series to be entitled " ^^l^lio- 
th^que de Carabas." It will have illustrations 
by Mr. W. B. Bichmond and Mp. Vereker 
Hamilton, a design for the cover by Mr. 
Jaocomb Sood, and, in aooordonoe wtth its 
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Elizabethan oharaoter, introdnotory verses by 
Ifiss May Kendall, Mr. J. W. Madcail, Mr. F. 
Looker-Lampson, Mr. W. H, Pollock, and the 
editor. 

Mr. Grant Allen has undertaken to write a 
novel for serial publication in the People, 

The Hibbert Lectures will be delivered this 
year, as usual, at the end of April and during 
May both in London and Oxf oitl. The lecturer 
will be Prof. Sayce, and the subject "The 
Beligion of Assyria and Babylonia." The 
Hibbert trustees have also in the press a volume 
by one of their scholars, Mr. H. W. Wallis of 
Gains College, Oambridge, entitled The 
Oosmoiogy of the Big Veda : a Study in Lidian 
Logic 

The papers which Mr. Holman Hunt con- 
tributed to the Contemporary Review last year 
will diortly be published in a volume by 
Messrs. Maomillan, Olustrated with reproduc- 
tions from some of Mr. Holman Hunt's draw- 
ings and paintings. 

Messrs, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. will 
publish in April a new book on Ireland, by Mr. 
Barry 0' Brien, entitled IrUh Wrongs and Eng- 
lish Remedies. It will deal with the Irish ques- 
tion in idl its phases ; and an important feature 
in it will be a list of Irish historical books and 
a dironology of Ireland since the union. 

The Dictionary of Religion : an Encyclopaedia 
of Christian and other Belig^ous Doctrines, 
Dttiominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical 
Terms, History, Biography, &c., by the Rev, 
WUIiam Benham, wiU be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. next week. 

The series of papers by Mr. Laurence Oli- 
phant, called " Moss from a Boiling Stone," 
which have lately been appearing in Black- 
wood's, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Blackwood under the new title of Episodes in 
a Life of Adventure. 

Messrs. Blackwood also announce The 
Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry, by Prof. 
John Yeitoh, of Glasgow, the author of History 
and Poetry of the Scottish Border. It wiU be 
in two volumes. 

Messrs. James Nisbbt & Co. will shortly 
publish a volume of sermons by the late Prin- 
cipal Tulloch, entitled Sund'iys at Balmoral, 
The Queen has accepted the dedication of the 
volume. 

Messrs. Sampson Low*b announcements in- 
clude The Campaign of the Cataracts, by Sir 
W. F. Butler, illustrated by his wife (Miss 
Thompson) ; Austral- Africa : Losing it or 
Keeping it, by Mr. John Mackenzie, deputy- 
commissioner of Bechuanaland ; T?ie Corsairs 
of France, by Capt. C. B. Norman; and a 
dieap edition of Mr. Joseph Thomson's Through 
Masai Land. 

Messrs. Macmillan will be publishers in 
this country of the life of Emerson written by 
his literary executor, Mr. J. S. Cabot. It will 
be in two volumes. 

Messrs. F. Y. White & Co., will publish 
during April the following works: — A Heart 
on Fire, in three volumes, by Mrs. Houstoun ; 
a novel in one volume by a new author entitled 
Man Overboard; also TJiat Imp! a story 
by John Strange Winter ; and a three volume 
novel by Jean Middlemass, entitled Nelly 
Jocelyn, Widow, 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish 
immediately the third volume of the Bev. Dr. 
Samuel Cox's Expositions, Dr. Cox will' be 
remembered as the late editor of T?ie Expositor, 

Mr. Nxttt will publish immediately after 
Easter A Trilogy of the Life to Come, and Other 
Pqems^ by My. Kobert Brown, jiwr. 



Mr. Nutt will also publish, immediately, a 
German Accidence and Minor Syntax, abridged 
from his School German Grammar by Mr. 
H. W. Eve, Head Master of University CfoUege 
School; and a new edition of Otto's German 
Conversation Grammar, with complete English- 
G-erman and German -English vocabularies, by 
P. E. C. Barbier, Lecturer in the University of 
South Wales. 

Yesterdays and To-day, a volume of poems by 
Mr. George Cotterill, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Ward & Downey. Some of the 
poems relate to matters of recent and contem- 
porary history. 

A Crystal Age is the title of an anonymous 
novel to be published shortly by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. The construction reverses a favourite 
notion of writers who have projected their 
minds into the future, only to imagine a social 
state more complex than our own. 

A second edition of Mr. Roger Rees's Diver- 
sions of a Booh-womi is announced as in the 
press by Mr. Elliot Stock. A new preface and a 
full index will be added. 

In the forthcoming number of the Scottish 
Review there will appear articles on Thomas of 
Eroildoune, recent archaeology in Euboia, the 
subjects of the Byzantine empire, and the 
apocryphal character of the Moabite stone. 
The last is written by the Rev. A. Lowy, 
secretary to the Anglo-iJewish Association. 

We are asked to state that Mr. Sydney H. 
Little has been obliged to give up his appoint- 
ment as assistant editor of the Tablet owing to 
bad health. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 
spring's advent. 

Thb Spirit of Spring is in the air ; 

The daffodils are dandng free 

To the wind's minstrelsy, 
And everywhere 
A green rebirth infolves each branchlet bare. 

Already from the elm-tree boughs 
The jubilant thrush doth cry aloud ; 
From fallow fields new ploughed 
The plovers rouse ; 

In hollow Doles no more the squirrels drowse. 

The blackbird calls his thrilling note ; 

And by each field, and copse, and glade 

The lererets race, the rabbits raid ; 
Where gorse-blooms fioat 
The yellow-yite pipes o'er and o'er by rote. 

In the blue arch of sky, cloud-swept, 
The unseen larks are singing : 
The green grass is sprin^g ; 
While nature slept, 
Leaf-crown'd bird-haunted Spring hath hither 
leapt. 

jov of winds, and birds, and flowers, 
Of growing grass, of budding leaves, 
Of green and sappy sheares, 
Of rustling showers. 

Sunshine, and plenitade of mar?ellouts hours ! 

ThriUed Earth beholds her golden prime 
Returned again ; her heart beats swift. 
Tea, as the spring winds lift 
Their songs sublime, 

She sees, afar, the fleeting Shadow of Time. 

William Sharp. 



OBITUARY, 

THE REV. ARCHER GURNEY. 

The death of the Rev. Archer Thompson 
Gumey — his second name was usually dropped 
by him — will come home to many men like the 
loss of an old friend. There was an attraction 
about his writings, a wideness of sympathy in 
his opinions, which drew to him the minds of 
his contemporaries. Richard Gumey, his father 
author like the son, but a man of wasted 



life — died at Bonn in Germany in 1843. licb«r 
was bom at Tregony in Cornwall, the home of 
his father fthen a Vice Warden of the Stan- 
naries) in July, 1820. He was called to tlie 
bar at the Middle Temple on July 8, 1846. 
but soon abandoned law for the Ohnrdi, and 
was ordained by the Bishop of Exeter to s 
curacy in that city in 1849. After holding 
several curacies in his native country he settled 
down at Paris as the minister of the Ensliih 
church in the Oour des Coches, near the lude- 
leine, and remained there from 1858 to 1870. 
In the latter year he returned to England, toA 
after various wanderings took up his abode at 
7 Keble Terrace, Oxford. 

Most of Archer Gumey*s writings were poems 
or sermons, ffis first essay in Uteratu« was 
a translation of the second x>ftri; of ''Faust" 
in 1842 ; and after this prentice attempt he 
burst out with a "dramatio poem in fire 
acts *' on Charles I., which went through three 
editions. Poem followed on poem, tzagedy sac- 
ceeded tragedy, and songs of early summer gare 
way to songs of latter periods; and all of them weie 
received with a fair share of popular applause. 
In religion his views, constantly put forward 
in pamphlet or by letters in the press, inclined 
to Tractarianism. But his sympathies were not 
confined to a single channel; and as he dared to 
think for himself, he did not shrink from ex- 
pressing, both in conversation and in print, hii 
opinions — it might be in favour of marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister — although they 
disturbed the equanimity of the majority of hii 
friends. In action he was no less brave ; and 
while Paris was under the rule of the Oommnne 
he stuck to his post to the last, and then escaped 
at the i>eril of his life. With foreign life he 
was wiaely familiar. He wrote in the Fori' 
nightly Beview on France as it was in 1865, for 
twelve years he was the Paris oorrespondent of 
the John BuU, and in the pages of Macmilk*'* 
Magazine he discoiursed, m 1866, on Psiisian 
manners and Viennese reminiscences. On 
the dawn of (George Eliot's writings in Bkd- 
wood^s he recognised the first appearance of a 
great genius in fiction ; and he wrote her, on 
Mr. Gim's Love Story (1867), a letter which she 
afterwards characterised as " very warm and 
simple.spoken" (see her life, L 450; iL 8). Mr. 
GKimey died at Bath on March 21. 

The Eev. WiUiam Lucas Collins died at 
Lowick, near Thrapston, in Northamptonshire, 
on March 24, aged seventy. He was of Jeeos 
College, Oxford, and took his degree of B.A. 
in 1838, witii a second class in classioa. The 
principal preferments which he held in ^e 
Church were the vicarage of Eilsby (1867-78) 
and the rectory of Lowi<S (1873-87). He edited 
a series of Ancient Classics for English Beaders, 
wrote memoirs of La Fontaine and other FreiK» 
fabulists, and of Montaigne, in Mrs. Oliphant s 
Foreign Classics, and contributed to P»^ 
Knight's Philosophical Classics a biogru>hi^ 
notice and analysis of Butler. He pnhliahed 
under his initials, in 1865, a small volnote of 
considerable reading, conveyed in an agreeahl^ 
style, of Etonicms — Ancient and Modim, As 
tins compilation was warmly welcomed, he 
promptly produced from his collectiona aiimiwr 
work on our Public Schools (1867), io which he 
described the history and the curious lif« ^^ 
Winchester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Hsnow 
and Bugby. At Lowick he was gratified hy 
the charge of a church remarkable for ita ncn 
stained glass, happily preserved from distant 
ages, and for the tombs of the Germainei, <me 
of whom (Lady Betty Germaine) will be wali 
known to readers of Swift. In the pM«J" 
the Tudor mansion, Drayton House, of Mrs. 
Stafford Sackville, whose historical M8». •«» 
rich in memories of the Au^^tan age of Qp^^^ 
Anne. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

GAiroir Wbstoott opens the Expositor lor 
April with a second paper on the Bevised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament. The interests of 
the thonghtfnl Bible-student, and not of the 
ynlgar, have, as he shows by much admirably 
muped ervidenoe, been consulted throughout. 
Tenses, definite article, prepositions, and par- 
ticles have been restored to their rights, in the 
oonviction that New Testament G^ek '*com- 
bines the simple directness of Hebrew thought 
with the precision of Oreek expression." Froi 
Driver Twho still bates not one jot of the 
claims ot critical exposition) contributes copious, 
hat not obecore, comments on difficulties in 
2 Kings, xv. 10, Mic. iL 7, iL 12, 13. For their 
references to the history of exegesis these notes 
lie of permanent ^^ue. Dr. Madaren begins 
a course on the Epistle to Philemon. WiU he 
remedy ihe deficiency complained of in M, 
Godef 8 charmingly written essay ? Mr, Mac- 
pherson continues the discussion of the origin 
of the Christian ministry. He concludes that 

" in the apostolic church there was but one office 
to which indlTlduals were elected, that of pres- 
bjter,and [that] if the size or circumstances of 
the community required gradation among its pres- 
bjters, those hi full authority were called M<rico- 
TM, and their assistants Si^ovoc." 

Prd Oheyne treats •f the Revised Version of 
the Book of Psalms. He apparentiy thinks that 
the poetical books would have been better 
rerised by a small committee or by an in- 
dividual. Mr. Bendall advocates the rendering, 
"Faittiful is the Word," in the Pastoral 
Epistles — an outburst of the aged apostie's 
ferreat faith in the Word wmch he had 
preached. 

All periodicab vary somewhat in goodness, 
and Le Livre takes at least its fair Bhtae of the 
beiefit of the role ; but when it does give a 
good article it is generally very good indeed. 
The paper for March on ** "VloUet-le-Duc 
Yignettute," by M. Jules Adeline, is one of the 
lest that we remember M. Uzanne to have 
leonied. It is long, interesting, and plentifully 
iUostrated with cuts of various sizes, which are 
cariotuly attractive both in themselves and as 
ihowing a new side of a remarkably versatile 
genius. The *'Bomantic" vignette (the best 
mown, though by no means the best, practi- 
tioner of whidi was Tony Johannot) is suffidentiy 
^mons ; but very few people know what a sin- 
goltf skill in this art was possessed by the great 
architect who made some anti-restorationists so 
fingry later. The companion designs between 
pp. 72 and 73— one a ** Chariot of Fools," the 
other a half-Benaissance, half-rococo hergerie — 
are quite admirable ; and some of the others 
ought, in their different ways, be signed Nau- 
teml or Daumier. 

The most important article in the Bevista 
(^^ifiiemporanea for February is an imfinished 
essay on **The Application of Mathematical 
^jwlysis to the other Sdenoes," by Francisco 
^gnez ; next we should place the sympathetic 
^^ritidsmof thelastnovel of Dona R PardoBazan, 
i« Pazoi de UUoa, by Benito de Endara. The 
^uier papers are chiefly continuations : of *' Mis 
Xemorias," by Sanroma, in which he draws a 
^fnUe pioture of the best lunatic asylums in 
2*!!p^na forty years ago; of the History of 
BAnega and its Puero, by Catalina Garcia ; and 
w^his taavels in Marocco, by Cristobal Benitez. 
^jj^^nasions on the Dictionary of the Academy, 
^wfly on botanical terms, are kept up by 
^ors Jordana and Alvarez Sereix ; and J. 
Qoldadmiidt writes from Oologne on the iden- 
afication of the pseudonymous Dr. Thebussem. 



8ELE0TED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENBBAL UTERATXTRB. 

AnroNA-TaivBRSi, 0., e Dom. Bianohihi. Lettere 

inedite di Lulsia Stolberg, Contesss d'Albainr, a 

Ugo Fosoolo, e dell' Abbate L. di Breme alia Oon- 

tesead' Albany. Turin: Loeecher. 4fr. 
Bbllino, E. Die Metrik Lessings. Berlin : HetUer. 

4M. 
lyiDEViLLB* H. Les petita odt^ de rhistoire : notes 

et docomenta io^dits 1870-1889. T. 11. Paris: 

Oaknann L6y7. 8tr. 60o. 
FovnxB. A. de. Xa Franoe 6oonomique. Ann6e 1887. 

Paris : Colin. S fr. 
liAznsssAN, J. L. de. La Toni^ie. Paris : Aloan. 6 fr. 
LsGOUvtf, E. Boixante ans de soavenirs. S« partie. 

Paris: Heteel. 7tr.60o. 
Lbvx. D. GHordano Brano o la Religione del pen«iero. 

Turin: Loesoher. 8fr. 
O'Shka* H. La Maiaotk basque : notes et impressions. 

Fau: Blbaut. Sfr.SOo. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Hbinbioi, n. F. O. BrklSrunff der Korinthierbriefe. 

9. Bd. D^szweiteSendsohrelbend. ApostelPaulus 

an die Eorinthier. Berlin : Besser. 10 M. 
BOHBFPS. Q. Die iltesten Brangelienhandsohriften 

der WOmburger Univerait&tsmblloUiek. Wars- 

burg : Stuber. 1 H. 90 Pf. 

HI8TOBT, LAW, ETC. 

Album pal^ographique, on reoueO de documents im- 

portants relatifS k Thistoire et ji la Utt^rature 

nationales. Introduction par L. Delisle. Paris: 

QxiantiD. 160 fr. 
Ohabfbnkb, p. Histoire des reunions temporaires 

d* Avignon et du Oomtat Venaissin ii la Franoe. 

Paris: GahnAnnL6vy. 16 fr. 
IVAvBiniL, le Vioomte. Richelieu et la monarchie 

absolue. T. 8. Administration g^n^rale, arm^e, 

marine et colonies, oultes. Justice. Paris : Plon. 

Tfr.60a 
FZBTZ. 0. PrinaenunteRloht im IS. u. 17. Jahrh. nach 

Handschriften der k. SftentL BibU<vthek su Dres- 
den. Dresden : v. Zahn. l M. 90 Pf . 
Ojlzibb, a. Etudes sur I'histoire religieuse de la 

Bi^volotion fraufaise. Paris : Oolin. 8 fr. 60 o. 
JxjzjjAK. C. Inscriptions romaines de Bordeaux, T. 

1. Paris : Lechevalier. 80 fr. 
BOXTBBMF, 0. Le comte de Qlsors, 1782-1768. Paris : 

Didier. 7fr. KOc 
BBOiSTSir V. U&KUMDRN. sohleswlg-holstein-lauen- 

burgische. Bearb. n. hrsg. v. P. Hasse. 9. Bd. 

6. Lfg. Hamburg : Voss. 4 M. 
UBSUflmniBUOH der Btadt Labeck. 8. Bd. 8. u. 4. Lfg. 

Labeck: SchmersahL 8M. 
VxiroBMT, B.. et E. PiNAVO. Dictionnaire de droit 

international priy6. Fasc 1. Puis : Larose. 10 fr. 
WncPFnEN, le g6n6ral de. La BataiUe de Sedan : les 

y^ritables coupables. Paris: Ollendorff. 8fr. 60o. 

PHYSICAL BOIENOE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

AUFSlLTZB, philoflophisohe. Ed. Zell6rzuseinem60j&br. 

Doctor-Jubil&umgewidmet. Leipeig: Fues. 9 8C. 
Bboe. O. Flora y. Sadboenien u. aer angrensenden 

Heroeffowina. 9.ThL Wien: Hdlder. 9 M. 
BB0BACHTUiiOBN,_meteorologl86he, in I>eut«»chland y. 

96 Stationen II. Ordnung. 7. Jabrg. Hamburg : 

Friederiohsen. 18 M. 
BiBBKAHN, O. Theorie der analytischen Functlonen. 

LeipBig : Teubner. IS M. 80 Pf. 
d*£NOBLHAfii>T. B. Obeeryatlons astronomiques faites 

dans son obfleryatoire k Dresde. 1* partie. Dres- 
den : Baensch. 90 M., 
OBOesBfW. Ueb. Polarisationspiismen. Kiel : Lipsius. 

1 M. 60 Pf. 
Janubohkb, H. Das Prindp der Erbaltung der 

Bnergie in der elementaren Eleotrioit&tslehre. 

Leipzig : Teubner. 4 M. 
NAUXANir, £. Die Ersoheinungen d. BrdmagnetiMnus 

in ihrer Abb&nglgkett vom Bau der Erdrinde. 

Stuttgart: Enke. 8M.60Pf. 
Pbbqbns, E. Pliocane Bryosoen y. Rhodes. Wien : 

H51der. 8M.S0Pf. 
Bi.wiTZ,B. DassentraleNeryensyBtemder Aoephalen. 

Jena: Fischer. 6M. 
8oaiaK,J. Orundlagen e. Isogonalsentrik. TQbingen: 

Fues. 9M. 
pwirr.wn H. Die tropische Agrikultur. Ein Handbuoh 

f . Pflanzer u. Eaufleute. 9. Bd. Wismar : Hins- 

torfl 16 M. 
XTzsLLi, 0-. Le commoiEionl telluriche e fl Terremoto 

del 98 Febbraio 1887. Turin: Loescher. 9fr. 
Wkbsb, B. De oMas apud Axistotelem notione 

ejusque oognosoendae ratione. Bonn : Behrendt. 

WbbthedcG. Elemente der Zahlentheorie. Leipelg: 

Teubner. 8M.40Pf. 
WBTTSTBnr* A. Ueb. die Fischfaona d. terti&ren 

GiamersohieferB. Beriin: Friedl&nder. 14M.40Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, BIO. 

Athxnabi Nauobatitab dipBosopbistanim librl XV. 

Bee. G. EaibeL VoL 9. Leipsig : Teubner. 4 Ai. 

80 Pf. 
BODLBXANA. Ed. B. Schneider. Leipzig: Teubner. 

1 M. 60 Pf. 
BBAxnCAiBB. Ueb. die Sch&tsung Homers n. Virgils 

yon O. Scaliger bis Herder. TQbingen: Fues. 

1 M. 60 Pf . 
EUHBB. A. y. Ueb. Form u. Verwendung d. Personal* 

pronomens im Altproyenaalisohen. Kiel : Lipsius. 

11 M. 60 Pf • 
EiSMBB, W. Untersuohungen an dem mitteleng- 
lischen; Fabliau **Dame Siris." Berlin: Hettier 
}M.60j»t 



OOBBJCB, R. Die Spraobe d. Raoul de Cambnd, e. 

Lautuntenuchung. Kiel : Lipsius. 1 M. 90 Pf . 
Jttno. F. Syntax d. Pnmomens bel Amyot. Jena : 

Neuenhana. i M. 
Napp, L. Un^ersuohung der spraohlichen Eigen* 

t,hamllohkeiten d. Livre des miracles de Notre 

Dame de Ohartres. Wiesbaden : Bergmann. 9 2C. 
PAimn*s Grammatik. Hrsg., dbers.. erlSntert eto. y. 
_ O. BobtUngk. 7. Lte. Leipzig: Haensel. 6 If . 
Plautz. T. li.. comoedlae. Bee. etc. F. BitschOius. 

Tomi 8. faec 9. Captiyos oontineBS. Leipzig: 

Teubner. 4M. 
WBmBHBAOH.P. Ari8toteleeu.dieBchick8ilstragOdie. 

Dresden : y. Zahn. i M. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

SH£LLEY*8 ** JULIAN AND MADDALO.'' 

Dublin : March 96, 1887. 
I have not a doubt that Mr. Salt is right in 
holding that the utterances of the maniac in 
Julian and Maddalo are an idealised record of 
Shelley's relations with his first wife in 1814. 
But Mr. Salt's interesting arg^ument reaches 
me several weeks after an arg^ument to the same 
effect, still in manuscript, of which Miss 
Arabella Shore is the writer. It is much to be 
desired that Miss Shore's paper should see the 
light. Another correspondent, Mr. L^Estrange 
of Belfast, wrote to me briefly to the same 
effect Thecoincidence of the opinions of several 
careful students adds weight to eadi. Dr. 
Todhunter, as Mr. Salt states, had noted the 
resemblance between the character of the 
maniac and that of Shdley, and had inquired 
* What was the real love-tragedy of Shelley's 
life?" In the Wutminster Review, January, 
1858, I find it written (p. 104) : "The strain 
on Shelley's mind [after Harriet's death] was 
too much, and he became for a time insane 
[which is untrue], and so describes himself in 
Julian and Maddalo.*^ And in the Quarterly 
Review, October, 1861 : " We cannot tell how 
much of the maniac in Julian and Maddalo 
may not be taken from the history of his own 
mind." Edwabd Dowden. 



THE STOWB MI8SAL. 



London : March 90, 1887. 

I am grateful to Dr. MacCarthy (Academy, 
March 12, 1887, p. 179) for correcting my tran- 
scription of two words in the first of the obscure 
spells contained in this Missal. I now see, or 
think I see, in the dim photograph the letters 
inna ta : : : ia ; and his reading ** in natatoria " 
(agreeing as it does with the Vulgate) cannot, 
therefore, be questioned h^ me. He has also suc- 
ceeded in deciphering in the Irish tract on the 
Mass (ff. 64b- 66a of the codex) some words 
which, for want of light and leisure, I failed to 
make out. They are: in 1. 53, prius; \. 68, 
intii oi/res; L 69, hosen euaa; 1. 75, aithirge; 
1. 77, riam.* 

In return, I hope he will accept the foUow- 
iuK corrections of details in his essay* They 
fall into four classes : a, misquotations of Latin 
words ; h, misreadings of Irish words ; c, mis- 
translations of Irish words; and, d, other 
errors. 

a. Misquotaiiona of Latin Words, 

Da. MacOarthy. Manxjsckipt. 






P. 177, coelum, calcean- 
tes, ooeloram, mys- 
teria, jussionem, 
ecclesiam, solennt, 
modulatione, nun- 
dant 

185, solenni, sacrifl- 
cale myBt€^um,cou- 
querentes, hauriret, 
administrans 

186, jussionem, odan- 
tur, ecdesiam, so- 
lenni 



The Sehafhauaen Ooiex, 
pp. 113a, Ll4b, caelum, 
oaldantee, caelorum, 
miateria. iusionem, ecle- 
siam, Bolempni, modola- 
tione, nuntiant 

Ibid., p. 53s, sollenni, 
sacriflciale misterium, 
oonquirentes, auriret, 
ammlnistraBS 

Ihid,^ p. 113b, iusi- 
onem, otiantur, ecle- 
siam, sollempni 



* I refer to the line-for-line edition in Kuhn's 
ZtUsehnfti xxri. 502-505. 
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o. MUquoMiom of LaHn Wordi {cont). 

Pb. HacOaBTHT. MAHU80BIi*T. 

239, col. 2, Fintend- TA* Antiphmarp •/ 
nam Bangor, fo. 36b, 1, Fin- 

tenanmn * 
Noster 6wt Boatoa- Kotus uiz eiat Bem- 
nos chna 

Oomineos Camaneniu 

246,1.8,intrat Th4 SUu)$ Mistal, in 

iuriur 

259, 1. 16, Tsaiae The lehar Brece, eim 

260, 1. 19, tenena eftema 

L 25, fedt iedt 

1. 28, Namqoid nomquid 

Most of ibese errors are due to copying from 
Bishop Reeves's edition of Adamn&n's Vita 
Cohmhaey which Dr. HacCarihy (p. 147) calls 
a *< noble'' one. The epithet is applicable to 
the preface, notes, and appendices; but cer« 
tahily not to the text. 

6. Misreading^ of Irish Words. 



Dr. MacOarthy. 
?,VlO,\.%,Ulaeha¥ih 

182, L 4, %rgnig\de] 



Manuscript. 
Stowe WmX and Dr. 
HacCarthy's own lac- 
simile, Ulaoii 

Wuizborg Oodex 
Panllnus, %mig\d^ 
Btowe Missal, imtfidbex 
„ colind 
„ nprath 
„ firUUmelii 
LebaiBieco, dUmthbrMd 

,, t0tHfir §m 

„ ch^air 



145, 1. 5, imntabred 

250,1, 16, eohmd 

252, L 8, ngraith 

^5,1.3, for ItmeU 

259, L 10, duBMbrad 

960, note, Jimprod 

262, 1. 23, ehanar 

263,L12,amm 

264, 1. 4, Mumdii „ tiamaiide 

These are specimens of the work of one who 
thinks himself Mititled to say (p. 262, note) of 
the Mac Egans, Mac Firbises, and O'Clerys, 
that they '* corrupted, often beyond the possi- 
bility of restoration, the Talnable texts con- 
fided to them for transcription." 

c. Mistranslations of Irish Words. 
Text. Dr. MaoOartht< 

P.148, ind alaUd'the other half ' 



179, daka 

180, fororcoH' 
satar 

181, ic bdide 
,, forforean' 

9fitar 
„ argaihthih 
in chentair 



'child' 

* who testified' 

'rcgoidng' 
*who Pfo- 

daimed' 
'against the 

snares of this 

life' 
ambaraind 'their haughti* 

ness' 
'a portion' 
'hi the laithof 

confessors' 



210, 211, 9H^n 
224, note b h, 

•II hirMmb 

fuUmfdaeh 
245,1.5,t»ima- 

brsd 

245, 1.11 ) 
246, 1. 2 > (MW 
248, 1. 4 ) 
246, 1. 10, Mm- 

istm 
247, 11. 6, 10, 

$alm digrad 



'that was in- 
flicted' 

'bytham' 

'of Incarnation' 

'bigradaal 
psalm' 



one of the two 

halves 
fosterling 
who taught 

fondling 
who taught 

against the dan- 
gers of the 
present 

their wrath 

a strip 

in faiths of con- 
fessorst 

{immoMi which 
afflicts them 

thereat t (cf. o$ 
suidiu, p. 246, 
1.10) 

of begetting 

the gradual (t.#., 
the antiiem 
Banf;digradm 
de grade §) 



* I quote ftrom a photogiaph, irhkk (as some- 
times happens) seems to be more legible than the 
original MS. 

t That there were confessors under the Old 
Testament as well as under the New, see Hebrews 
xi.l3. 

X See the ChrammaHca Celtica, 635, for four ex- 
amples of 0000 (**in eo") and five of ooea with 
the same meaning. The corresponding plural form 
is ocaib. 

§ From the upper stage (gradum) ol the tmbo. 
Dr. MacCarthy has mistaken the preposition di for 
iU, tiie form which the numeral " two " assumes 
in composition. " Bigradual " would in Ldsh be 
degradaoh. 



c. Mistranslations of Irish Word4{coni.). 

Text. Dr. MAoOAaTHY. 

247, 1. 14, ho 'ffom tiiat' from ti4s 
$kuidiu 

249, 1. 3, du 'for sorrow' to repent 
aithrigi 
, , atnopuir ' he oif ers them ' he offers it 
251, 1. 9, MMfo. 'the other half' one of the two 
\ay$d hahes 

253, L 2, im- 'scandal' sin 

marmus 

264, 1. 4, mM- '.literal' sensual, mate- 

saidi rial (as op- 

posed to s]^- 
taal) 

On the whole, howerer. Dr. MacOarthy's 
tnmslations agree in a quite remarkable manner 
with those published dt Mr. Plummer apd 
myself in Euhn's Zeiisckrifl. Take, lor in- 
stance, the following : 

Kuhn's ZsrrsoKRirT Dr. MaoOartht (1886), 

(1883), xxYi. 505. p. 245. 

The Chalice, it is the The obalioe, it is a 
figure of the Chusch fiffuxe of the Ghmoh 
which was set and which was set and 
founded on the persecu- founded upon the per- 
tion and on the martyr* seoutioa and upon the 
dom of the prop^tsand martyrdom oi we pro- 
others. phet4 and others. 
Ibid., 506. Ibid.^ p. 248. 

The elcTation of the The raising of the 

OhaUce after the full Ohalioe after its full un- 

uncoTeringthereof,when corering, when Oblata 

Oblata is chanted, that Is a memorial of the 

is a commemoration of birth of Christ and of 

COirist'sBirtiiandof His His exaltation through 

gloi^y through sig^ and signs and miracles, 
miracles. 

Dr. MacOarthy's omission of the slightest 
acknowledgment of the aid h«a and elsewhere 
derived from his predecessors is* of course, either 
one of those accideots which sometimea oooor 
to the most conscientious scholars, or one of 
those undesigned coinoidenoes, of whiot he, 
like other theologians, is so fond. 

d. Other Errors. 

P. 136. lar n-a umal, which Dr. MaoOarthy 
here attributes to Tigemaohi and translates by 
*' after his submission," is not Irish, nor, 
indeed, any other known language. Dealing 
with one of O^Oonor's many misreadings, he 
says avec un cceur User: "The text can 
be easily restored, and tne translation presents 
no exceptional difficulty." And thep ne gives 
the following nonsensical text and impossible 
translation : 

"Tadg, mac Briain " Tadg, son of Brian 
Boruma, do marbad Bom, wa^ killed by the 
d'Elib i fill iar n-a umal Eli in treachery* after 
dia brathair .l do Don- his submission to his 
chad." brother, that is, to Don- 

chad." 
What Tigemach really wrote Dr. MaeCarthy 
mi^t hare found in Bawl. B. 488, fo. 16, a. 2 : 

T^hg mac Briain Tadhg, wm of ^i^axk 



mac 
baromaT do marbadh 
d'AiUb a fill iama uraU 
dia biathair .i. do Dond< 
chadh. 



of the Tribute, was 
killed by the Afli by 
tieacherv infltigat.ed 1^ 
his brotiier, that U, by 
Dondchadh. 

This agrees with Dr. Todd's translation, which 
Dr. MaoOarthy (p. 136) modestly calls " quite 
erroneous.',' 

Pp. 146, 172. As to the IfidcDe-Irish corrup- 
tions in the Irish text. Dr. MaoOarthy Ium 
missed the point of my argument in Kuhn's 
Zeiischrift. No one, of course, denies that 
Middle-Irishisms occur 8poradi(»lly In Old- 
Irish document, just as Romance forms and 
idioms are sometimes found in Xiatin of the 
silver age. But where, in a short tr^ct of only 
eighty-seven lines, we meet with more than 
twenfy-five Middle-Irishisms, the conclusion 
seems irresistible that we have to deal with 



a docun^eoi eithfic oov^po^^ q« twtfiynTwi^ 
after A.D. 1100. 

P. 148. Indafkfh (the two halves) U sol 
the "nonsense" which Dr. MaoCaHlhv ssp- 
poses. It stands, quite regolarhr, for w-iiJs- 
Uh (G. 0. 301), M da lias (two dbyt> C^. 3U) 
for ddn-lae. 

P. 170. What Dr. MacOarthy here caUs "ths 
verbal forms of lach, and thei «-pret. dp-ro- 
t?itaic?isd (pbstulaverunt), really betong to tike 
root due, and have nothing to do with JslaciL 

P. 173k ^ere there is a nestful of phenstk 
and grammatical errors. In tuU, seM, ipc&e- 
nimi, we have tripbthoiu»> not inatanow of 
" Hi tot the diphthQn|? ^i. In ^aethir the (u 
is a diphthong, and is not isritten for ''tb 
umlaut ai." in trindoti (trinitate) we hwi. 
not an example of " nd for nn,*^ but «ci ijubm^ 
of the veplar sinkiiig in loanwords of fi< to ni 
And in the phrase, colunn Cri^ hi crwm cruck 
(Christ's Body on the Oro«8-tree)i, croaa is, Boft 
the " accusative," but the diat. q^, jo^ S8 is 
hi croich (in cruce) croich ia the dsi. 9g. In 
Old-Irish we should have had crunn. 

P. 207, note b. Here inn iudide {rhp *!§ tfioMr), 
Ml. 86a, d> is actui^y placed with tuididin (^ 
deductoodum), an4 compared Y(i^ the diudidi 
of the rubric, which Jk^ K«DOartl\y rendaa by 
** Introduction." 

P. 210. Among the tities'< In natale Domini," 
''Kalendarum'' (is., the featrtal of theOii^ 
oumsionX '' Pasdbaa," '* In danaula Pasehae," 
"AsoensioFiusl," " Penteeosten," there ooean 
" SteUae," immediateky foUowad by the weidi 
<<et diem sacratisimnm e^Vranles aakb 
caUeis domini noetri lesa Ohiisti" Bsnoo 
Br. MaoOarthy notes: ^Th» eqimtess d 
dkUae and IMalis Oaiids I am uaahto to 
explain"; suggests that iS^^e^^oe may be a ptofw 
name (like Vanes^, 1 suppose) : and says th^ 
dkill (steO) is the g;enitivQ singi^ of »ua, a 
portion [! J. The meaning," he goes on to saj, 
*' would tnen be the peast of the Distzibution, 
signifying the Iiast Supper, with referenoe to 
dedit discipuHs suis on folio 26a.^' 

I beg to inform Dr. MacCarthy tbaJtstdtask 
the gen. sg. of the Latin stdla (a star), and thst 
it here stands (as Mr. Warren has seen*) i(x 
SteOae Festum, "dies Bpiphaniae," Dociige, 
ed. Pavre, vii. 392. 8o in Irish, " EpipW*' 
is expressed by Notlaic Steill {Jj. B. Ite), in 
"Welsh by yr ystimill, in Breton by goiid or derm 
(tl^e feast of the star). Some words haye pos- 
sibly been omitted by the scribe between Smke 
and the passa^ about Natalis Calicis, |.«., dies 
Coenae Domim. 

P. 218. Here, in tl^Q threefold catalogae of 
saints. Made r^en, the regular gen. is. of the 
saint's name, Mael r^en, is bisected, w Modt 
being made the sen. sg. of M^lt the name v 
the first bishop of Armagh, and tbe rv^ Wnf 
asserted to be " the phonetic form of Baadsm. 
Oomment on this is needless. M^l, like /'»(, 
and other foreign namee, is not 4solinad.t 
Made, therefore, cannot be its flonitife. & 
Mael-ruain, or Mael-ruen, of f^llagi»t (ui 
onlv bishop of the name worthy to rank ^ 
Oerblin, Vio, &c.), died A.i>. 7S7, or, aooeiaisf 
to some authorities, A.P. 792 ; and this at oao9 
npeets Dr. MacOarthy's theory (p. 167) |M 
the scribe M6elo6ich flourished about 4JD. lail 
But Maaasaes sawed a Hebsew prophet in ^ 
Why, then, should not Dr. MaoOarthy hi^flt 
an Irish saint who stai^ in the m^ oi $f» 
theoryP 

P. 246, note b. Here Dr. MaoOarthy, nk- 
taking the singular i>cco (in eo) for the plv*< 
ocoaib (in eis), says, " Prom t^ isot [Pj w 



« lOmfy msd XthuU of ik$ (MHe Okmoh, SM. ., 
t Gen. sg. dur epsiN^ Mtt, Mpottle Vh, 
Bawl. B. 512, fo. 10, b. 2. Ardachadh epeooip 
Mel, Four Masters, ▲.]>. 1173, dat. dn do eptoop 
M61, Tripartite life, ubi supra, ace fbr&osib^i^ 
Mel, BawL B. fo. 10, b. 1. 
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this and otiier portions were chanted by more 
than one» we learn tliat the service waa choral." 
Lastly, in pp. 257, 258, Dr. ICaoCarthy gires 
an unintallinble text with the following curious 
tranalation (I quote the latter as connoted by 
hizoself in p. 268 ; the parentheses and brackets 
ire his own) : 

''Now the effect of this is (to cause) the mind to 
be fixed on [these?] figuies, and that this be thy 
miod, as if the part which you receive of the Host 
weie a member of Ohrist from off His Gross, and 
•a if it wsve this dross whence runs upon each one 
hitf own draught [lit. run], since it is united to the 
anctflad Body." 

And then, on the Irish word riih (cursus), 
oorrespondinff with his ** draught," he gives 
the note: ''This is evidence of Oonununion 
under both kinds." Working, apparently, on 
an erroneous English translation, the annotator 
has mistaken drawjht " the action of drawing," 
for draught (haustos) " the act of drinking," 
and jumped then at the conclusion that he 
heie^ had evidence that the Old-Irish laity 
received the consecrated wine. The text of 
this passage has nothing that can be construed 
as referring to the Communion. It seems to 
ran as follows ; 

"Xwsd tra as btigladia,t menmse do buith hi 
figndb ind(oifrinn), 7 corop he to menmme, ind 
nnn aia-foemi din obli email bith ball dl Grist 
utt chiDich, 7 aram-b^ croch 8a(it)hir % for each 
a zith fein, hore n[on]oenigither t fcisin chorp 
cioohthe.'* 

which apparently means 

"Now what GK>d deems important is that a mean- 
ing should be in the figures (or symbols) of the 
Mass. And let this be thy meaidng: that the 
paiUde of the Oblation which thou leodveet (is) 
as it W6ie a limb of Ghrist from ^is Gross ; and 
that his own course be a cioss of suffering on 
eraij one, because we are united to the cruofled 
Bo4f." 

I trust that none of the foregoing remarks 
will amioy Dr. MacCarthy. I have tried to do 
my Bpiritmg gentiy, even in the cases of the 
"bigradual psalm," the "restoration" of 
l^^nach, the bisection of Mael-ruen, the 
"choral service," the " Feast of the Distribu- 
tion/* and ** the Oommunion under both kinds." 
Dr. MacGarthy is one of the few scholarly priests 
now left in Ireland. This circumstance, and 
the merits of his essay from the liturgiological 
point of view, entitie him to be treated with 
consideration and respect. 

WHiTtEY Stokes. 



THB BTyMOLOOY OF "SHIEK." 

Loadon: March 16, 1687. 
The accepted account of the derivation of 
" shire " is that it is either from the verb sceran 
" to shear,** or. as Prof. Skeat prefers to say, from 
a root parallel and synonymous with that of this 
verh. I do not see how this theory, in either 
form, is to be reconciled with phonological 
laws; and there is this further difficulty, that 
the uses of the word in Old-English seem to 
indicate, as the primitive sense, not a " share " 
or divi^Q, but rather some such meaning as 
"oversight," " office," **that which is under a 
Poll's charge." The territorial sense, like 
that of the Latin provincial appears to be 
dearly secondary. 

These objections seem to me so obvious that 
1 cannot but think they must have been 
FToponnded before ; but, although I have looked 
tnrongh the indexes to a good many volumes 



of philological periodicals, I have failed to 
discover any reference to this question. I 
therefore venture to offer a suggestion which, 
although not free &om difficulties, has at least 
the merit of yielding a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the soises of the word. If y conjecture 
is that the Old- English sclr, aGgr^ may possibly 
represent a Teutonic type *skaurj& for *ihawTJa 
(c/. ig from *au;4 for *ahv3ja) formed from the 
root which appears in the Old-English verb 
9ceawian, ''to see, inspect." The chief objection 
that occurs to me is that the feminine form of 
the 'TJO' suffix is not met with, so far as I 
know, elsewhere in Teutonic, though the neuter 
form is of course common enough. There are, 
however, several cases in which the existence 
of a suffix is imdoubted, though it can be 
shown only in a single word. Perhaps it may 
be urged that the form assumed by *akaurjd 
in the oldest English documents ought to be 
mer rather than sciir or tdr ; but have we any 
evidence to show what the precise form of the 
umlaut of au would be in a monosyllable ending 
inr ? 

Very likely there may be more serious 
objections which I have not foreseen ; but even 
if my conjecture be unsound, it may posdbly 
lead to a discussion which may end m settling 
the question conclusively. 

Henry Bradlby. 



. * S'^l^cre fliere is plenty of such evidence 
m **• Varron's Zitmyy and Mihtal of ih$ Ctltic 
^^, pp. 184, 164, 177, 192, 267). 

tPi^JBimme»»s leading (see Kuhn's Ziittchrift, 
xi»m.3T7). 
^*o Ml. Plmnmsf, kuhn's ZHUehrift^ x]^U. 



**BOUNOB" AND **BOaaABD." 

GMmsow : Iferoh It, 189. 
In the New English Didionary^ under the 
verb *• bounce " — admittedly a difficult word — 
it is made quite dear that, along with the 
intransitive use, there always has been con- 
temporaneously current since the sixteenth 
century a trajisitive use. When we come, 
however, to sense iii., where the idea is 
** sudden bounding," as of an elastic body, the 
only evidence given of the word being used 
transitively is as follows : 

8. traas. To discharge suddenly from employ- 
ment. 

U.S. [Of uncertain origin.] 

1884 So$t<m (Haes.) Jrnl. 3 Got. 2/3 :— *< Speaker 
Carlisle has bounced his deik, Jfr. Kelson, for 
telling tales out of school." 

I think there can be no doubt that a link is 
wanting here, viz., that we ou^ht to have — 

8. trans. To ccniae to bound, to toss (with 
examples), and then have the existing ** 8 
trans." changed into ** 9. fig." 

Of course everything depends on finding 
examples. A notable one is that constantly 
heard among Canadian snow-shoers, with 
whom ** bounce" means *' to toss into the 
air a person stretched horizontally," an opera- 
tion dosely analogous to ''blanketing (see 
New English Dictionary, auh, v.), the blanket, 
however, being dispensed with. The origin 
of this usage, dating back to 1875, is told 
in an artide headed *' Bounce Him ! " with 
a very pleasinff full-page illustration, in the 
recent CfamivaT number of the Montrecd Daily 
Star, The main interest in the foUowing 
excerpt from this artide centres in the last line, 
where the literal and figurative meanings are 
punningly brought together : 

** Several strangers were decoyed in from another 
car and vigorously bounced as a mark of esteem- 
one friend from St. Andrews at the imminent risk 
of his neck, which he didn't mind, and at the 
peril of his eye-glass, which he did mind, and 
which never left his eye during the irequent 
upheavals. The auxiUaty of the four bouncers, 
who flattered himself that he was exempt, by 
virtt^e of contributing the cow-horn accompani- 
ment, was treacherously seissed, and likewise 
' promoted.' As he rose to the roof each time a 
plaintive howl issued from the horn which he kept 
I to his mouth. A disinterested effort was made to 
bounce the conductor, but as he told us he 



expected to get it from the Grand Trunk, we 
spared him." 

If a rhyming quotation be wanted, then (same 
journal) — 

''And if a foe should erer dare oar loyal^ to 
impugn, 
We'll bury him beneath the sqow, or hounee him 
to the moon." 

Farther, do not boys at home talk of " bounc- 
ing a ball " as weU as of a " ball bouncing" ? 

Another difficult word is "boggard or 
"boggart." To the meanings given in the 
dictionary there should be added a third, vis., 
a " scarecrow" = Sc. bogle. One has but to 
recall Caldeoott's amusing pictures of the 
" Tliree Jovial Huntsmen " and the Unes— 

" One said it was a boggart, an' another he said 
'Nay; 
It's just a ge'man farmert that has gone an' lost 
his way/ " 

THOicAa Munt. 



THB KAMB " OZFO&D.' 



Nottingham : liaroh 91, 1887. 

It seems to be a leading characteristic of the 
Cdtomaniac etymologisers that they never 
trouble to ascertain the original form of ti^e words 
about whoae origins they disoourae, nor do they 
trouble their heads about the value of vowels 
nor the presence of a few inconvenient oonso* 
nants. Thus Mr. Kerslake does not attempt to 
ex^ain how " Ocksford " oould ever be written 
" Oxna-ford." It is spdt " Oxene-ford " in the 
Domesday Survey, which is surdy the first 
book a local etymologist should turn to. 

Similarly, the Domesday orthography of 
Tewkesbury disposes of Mr. Kerslake's landful 
etymology of that name. It is therein written 
as "Teodeohesberie" (fo. 163a, coL 2) and 
"Teodekesberie" (fo, 163b, ool. 1). I do not 
suppose Hbr. Kendake will claim that " Teodek " 
contains the Irish "Toit." By the side of 
such a daim Malmesbury's derivation of the 
name from 09ot6kos {Qe$ta Fontificum, §157, p. 
295) is comparativdv reasonable. Malmesbiiry 
writes the name " Theokesberia." " Teodekes- 
berie " seems to be clearly enough the hurh of 
a man named *\>dod-ica. The Anglo-Saxon 
names in tea or ucat later eca, appear in tiie 
eleventh and twelfth centuries with gen. in -es*, 
so that the gen. *^eodice$ is easily accounted 
for. 

It is rather vague to speak of " Oseney " as 
preserving the name " Ock " in " a transition 
form." Transition to what ? I do not know 
the earlier forms of " Oseney '*; but, if they be 
anything like the present orthography, this 
name must surely contain the Anglo-Saxon 
personal name Csa, gen. (/san, 

1 do not think Mr. Eerslake is any happier 
with his etymology of Abingdon. Ahba or 
^bba, witii its fern. Abbe or ^Ebbe, is a well- 
certificated Teutonic name occurring on the 
Continent as well as in England. This being so, 
I see no reason to refer lo^ names compounded 
with this personal name to an Irish saint, who 
was probably never in England in his life. It 
is true that the History of Abingdon derives 
the name of the place from Abennm, an Irish 
hermit who settled there in the time of 
Diodetian. Mr. Eerslake calls this " a Celtic 
tradition." How would he describe the 
mythical British history of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth ? For one of Geoffreys creations, the 
all-powerful British king Lucius, is referred to 
in almost the same breath as Abbeuus. Hence 
it is dear that this Abingdon tale cannot have 
been concocted until after the publication of 
Geoffrey's marvellous history. The further 

*See Birch, Cart. Sawmicum^ iL, 377, 17, 
"Tffidduces st&n," compared with the earlier 
"Taettucan st&n" of ii. 94, 23. There are many 
, more instances in the charters and in Pomesday. 
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conclusion that Abenus is as mytliical as 
Lucius himself seems to me unayoidable. I 
do not believe that Abenus is a whit more 
historic ^an the hermit Theokus whom 
the monks of Tewkesbury invented to account 
for the name of their monastery {Manaatiton, 
ii. 59). The inventors of this venerable 
Tewkesbury hermit were ignorant of the fact 
that the name was originally ]>^odtce8'burh, and 
I hold that their Abingdon brethren of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century were similarly 
ignorant th&t ^bba, m., and ^libty fern., were 
Anglo-Saxon personal names. 

Mr. Green may have been too enthusiastic 
in his love for the West-Saxons to avoid 
occasional errors ; but I do not think that Mr. 
Eerslake has convicted him of an error in the 
present case, for '* Abba " is certainly as much 
a West-Saxon name as " William " is a modem 
English one. If the "English Schoor* be 
** now retreating" (which I very much doubt), 
I do not think they need fe6u* any great loss 
in their retreat from such hasty etymological 
guesses as Mr. Eerslake here presents to us. 

W. H. Stevenson. 



HUGH SOTTAYAOINA. 

York: March S8, 1887. 
In the preface to the Historiana of the Church 
of York, published for the Master of the Bolls 
(vol. it p. xiii.) there are one or two errors, 
which, although carefully corrected, by some 
accident or other appear still in the imprint. 
It is due to the memory of an ancient scholar 
and poet that they should be removed. The 
inscription on Hugh's seal at Durham runs as 
follows : 

''Sottovagine oognomine cognitus Hugo.*' 
Oan any one explain the surname ** Sottas 
vagina"? J. Raine. 



Oombe Vicarage, near Weodstook : March 19. 1887. 

I am reminded of the old saying, and I feel 
tempted to exclaim, ''Pereat Thomas Eersla- 
kius, qui ante me mea dixit ! " 

Diiring the last week I have had pressing 
work ; but I intended to send to the AoADBifY 
to-day the following: — I have long thought 
*• Oxford " to be ** Ock's Ford." At Abingdon 
a stream called **Ock" (a stream -name in 
Devon also), which causes a street to be called 
Ock Street, falls into the river that flows 
down from Oxford; the latter stream, too, 
was, I have thought, called of old ''Ock." 
With "Ock" I would compare Oxus, Ux- 
(bridge). Axe, Axus, Oaxes, Axius, Exe, Bsk, 
Esque. (Escus, Usk, Isca or Isaca, Isac, Aach, 
Ash, &c. 

In Prof. F. Max MuUer's Lectures on the 
Science of Language^ sixth edition (1871), vol. 
ii., p. 580, is this : 

*' The following local legend was sent me from 
Dorset: 

*' * The Yale of Blackmore, in Dorset, was, till a 
late period, a vast forest, chiefly of oaks, the river 
Stour running through it. Hence, tiiere were 
many oak-ferds, fords by the oaks, which name is 
retained in several villages called Ockford. . . .'" 

I think that the supposition that *' Ockford " 
is ** oak-ford " is a mistake, and that ** Ock " 
in ** Ockford" is another name for the river 
Stour. 

I now add this : Mr. Eerslake says of '' the 
river Oek " that " it joins the Isis." " Isis " is 
but an artificial name, manufactured in con- 
sequence of the mistaken notion that '* Tame- 
sis " is a compound of *' Thame " and " Isis." 

J. Uoskyns-Abrahall. 



butler's box. 

London : March 96, 1887. 

I find in Nare's Glossary^ ed. Halliwell- 
PhiUipps & Wright, a more exact account of 
this plmse than that suggested last week: 
** The butler appears to have held the counters 
at the Christmas card- parties, and to have dis- 
tributed them out to the players, who perhaps 
paid a fee to the box in addition to the money 
given for them." And then follow extracts 
from Taylor (two from him), A Tract against 
Usurie (1621), and Smith's Sermons (1609). 
On card-playing at the Universities at Christ- 
mas see Mr. Mullinger's University of Cam- 
bridge, ii., 113. 

I am sorry to find that the postscript added, 
I see, to my last letter makes me say just what 
I did not intend. Marlow's Hero and Leander 
was published in 1598. What I wished, indeed, 
to have corrected was the statement that it was 
not published in that year. 

John W. Hales. 



WBDNKIUY. April & 8 p^JZI^ 



•* ▲ Preliminarv Inq , 

OmtalUne Schists cS the Malvern Hflls " and** The 
Alleged Oonverslon of OrystalUne Sohists into 
IffDeons Bocks in Ooantj G^alway," by Dr. G. 

_ Oa llaway. 

Thubsxxit, April 7, 8'pjn. T.fafiAaai ; <* The Gtontiuis : 
Notss and Qoeries," by Pro^ Hnzley; ^'Oephy- 
reans of Merffoi Archipelagro,** byTrof . E. Selenka : 
** British Heteraecioiu Medines," by O. B. Plow- 
right. 

8 p.m. Chemical : ** Besearohes on the Oonsti- 
tution of Aso- and Diaisodertvatlves. Diaso-Amido 
Compounds." XL, by Prof. R. Meldola and Mr. F. 
W. Streatfield. 

Propertiee of 
' l&e related 
, - », 'The Inter- 
sections of a Circle and a Plane Carve of any 
Degree." by Prof. Genese; **A New Theory of 
Harmonic Polygons," by the Rev. T. C. Simmons ; 
" Briot and Bouquet's Theozy of the I^ezentiai 

Equation F (^^ ^^ = 0." by Prot Oayley ; •* Two 

Points in the Plane of a Triangle and a Oobio 
through them," by Mr. R. Tucker. 
8pjn. Carlyle. 



8 p.m. Mathematical: **Some Proi 
Simplidssima, with especial regaid to ti 
Spherical Loci," by Mr. J. C. Sharp: «• 1 



SCIENCE. 

BOTANICAL BOOKS, 
of the British Flora, 



G. 



Fifth edition, revised by Sir J. D. 



London : March 18, 1887. 
In support of the contention that Oxford 
means, say Waterf ord or Watf ord» let me draw 
attention to the somewhat similar usage at XJx- 
bridge. This small town stands on a river named 
the Colne, being one of several so named from a 
Roman colonia. Here the source was Veru- 
lamium, and the settlers squatted along the 
river banks as at Coin-brook, Colne London, 
dolney Street, &c. The river now reaches the 
rhames at Staines ; but there is a small stream, 
3nce perhaps a main outlet of the Colne, which 
anters the Thames at Halliford, called the Eze, 
io I am informed. Here is a support and ex- 
planation of 27xbridge, similar to tne occurrenoe 
>f the Ock, at Abingdon ; Ox, Ock, and Ux are 
connected like Exe, Usk, Isca, &c. 

^Hall, 



••WBDBLN" AUD "WHEEDLE." 

London: March 90, 1887. 
Your two correspondents who have referred to 
Sanders's Dictionary are mistaken. Sanders does 

§ive wedeln in the sense of ** to cringe like a 
og and to cajole" {hilndisch hriechen und 
schmeicheln), Sanders quotes five writers to 
that effect (p. 1509). He also gives Schweif- 
tuedelei and FtuihsschwUmerei, which I have 
before mentioned, as containing the same mean- 
ingof cajolery. 

Herwegh, in a bitter satire ri843) agunst two 
poets — one of whom, by his later bearing, has 
proved the unjustness of the attack — speaks of 
the fawning spirit of laokeydom in these words : 

" Ohne dich, den einzfff Edeln, 
Lemt' ich nie so trefflich wedeln.'* 

Perhaps it is not necessary to add that I 
often heard the word wedeln used in Qermany 
for cajoling long before I was aware of the 
word **to wheefie," and before I was even 
acquainted with the English language. 

Earl Blind. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

MomuT, April 4, 6 p.m. Boyal Institution : Oeneral 
MonUily Meeting. 

8 p.m. Sodety of Arts: Cantor Leotore, 
•* Maohioes for testing Materials," HI., by Prof. 
W.O.Unwin. ««, , ^ 

8 pm. Victoria Listitute: '*The Pedigree of 
Ooraf' by Mr. 8. R. Pattison. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : *' Fact andRight," by Mr. 
P. Daphne. 

8 p.m Teachers* Guild : ** The Bthios of Teach- 
ing." by Mr. P. Storr. 
TUBSDAT, Amil 6, 8 p.m. Colonial Listitnte: *'The 
Mineral health of South Africa," by Prof. T. 
Bupert Jonfs. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers:" Printing Maohineiy," 
by Mr. B. A. Clowes. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological : ** A Specimen of Ziphiut 
recently obtained near Dunedin. New Zealand," by 
Prof. J. H. Scott and Prof. T. Jeflery Parker: 
** Some Points in the Morphology of the Wings of 
Birds." by Mr. Richard S. Wny ; •* A Revision of 
the Subfamily LibeUulinas, with Descriptions of new 
Oenera and Species," by Mr. W.F. KIrby; '*The 
Anatomy of Bartbwonus," by Mr. P. B. Beddard. 



Handbook 
Bentham. 

Hooker. (Beeve.) The late Mr. Bentham 's 
Handbook is likely to keep its place sJways as 
the book for amateurs and bejginners. The 
descriptions of species are faithful and vigorous. 
There is something about them which brings 
the plant before your eyes as a living thing 
more effectually than the dry characteristics 
in other manuals. Moreover, Bentham*s keys 
are very helpful, and display a wonderful 
appreciation of the points at which a beginner 
is fikely to go wrong. Wherever hesitation is 
fairly possiue, the keys are so arr^iged as to 
enable the enquirer to identify his plant by 
taking either alternative. There is only one 
instance in which they seem to us to have 
overlooked a difficulty which niieht perplex a 
beginner. The last feature which is given for 
identifying the periwinkle (Yinca : p. ^viii.) is 
the having ** two ovaries joining at the top into 
one style.'* But there are also in fact two 
glands, which it would need some botanical 
education to distinguish from ovaries ; the plant, 
therefore, looks as if it had four ovaries. Sir 
J. Hooker has now revised Bentham*s work, 
and has added to it a good deal of valuable 
information, incorporating new discoveries and 
improving the lists of localities. Yet the bulk 
of the book has not been increased; indeed, 
owing to a different arrangement of lype, it is 
slighuy diminished. In looking through the 
work we have noticed a few points which have 
escaped the reviser's eye. (l) In the way of 
misprints: P. zxiiL, for *' intermediate" read 
"indeterminate." P. xxiL 61, for ''on the 
upper leaves" read "or the" &c. P. liii., a 
wnole step is omitted in the explanation of 
how to use the key : read " the double perianth 
refers us to the fourth bracket, and that to the 
fifth." P. 122, a "doubtful nature," is probably 
meant for "a doubtful native.'* P. 203, the 
fruit of Physospermum should be said to have 
ribst not rays. P. 324, in the key, read 
"spur" for "spear." (2) P. 119, the genus 
Omithopus is said to have pink or white 
flowers : add yellow because of 0. ebracteatus. 
P. 145, Bosa arvensis is not scentless. P. 235, 
Inula conyza surely has yellow, not purple 
styles. P. 325, the hairs of the filaments in 
Verbascum nigrum are purple, not yellow. P. 
459, Fritillaria MeUayris has generallv a 
nectariferous cavity on all the segments of the 
perianth, not on the three inner ones only. P. 
110, Frifclium Bocconi is given as our 
indigenous form of T. incamatum. This must 
be simply a mistake. Barlier editions of 
Bentham and Sir J. Hooker's own Flora 
correctly give T. MoHntri as the indigenous 
form of T. incamatum : bi^t the mistake her^ 
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has bad the unhappy effbct of oausing T, 
Mdineri to remain unmentioned, while the 
description of T. Bocconi is altogether omitted. 
No one who has seen these dovers in their 
Ck)mish station could confuse them. 

Outlines of ClassificaJtion and Special Morph- 
ology of Plants. By Dr. K. Goebel. Author- 
ised English translation by Henry Gktmsey. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Prof. Goebel's 
work is based upon the second book of Sachs's 
Text-Book (Sp^sial Morphology), with all the 
modifications required by the immense develop- 
ment of the subject since 1873. As a dear, 
succinct, and scholarly abstract of all that is 
known up to date as to the morphology of 
plants, from the lowest to the highest, it will 
hold its own for sev^^ years to come. Besides 
the larffe amount of new matter, however, 
rendered necessary by the results of recent 
research, the book is specially marked by the 
rigorous adoption of a consistent terminology, 
based upon real homologies (so far as known) 
to the exclusion of the old haphazard terms, 
which sometimes suggested a false homology, 
and sometimes obscured a true one. To the 
old-fasbioned student, the changes are no doubt 
perplexing. The progressive botanist is more 
likely to complain that they have not yet been 
carried far enough. But, in the present transi- 
tional state of the science, so many homologies 
are still doubtful that a final terminology 
must needs be a thing of slow growth. Like 
its predecessor, Prof. Goebel's treatise is of 
course strictly a text-book for the laboratory 
student, and a work of reference for the ad- 
Tanced botanist. As such, it was at the moment 
of its publication in GFermany as nearly com- 
plete as such a treatise can ever be in a con- 
stantly moving sdence. Mr. Gbmsey has not 
only admirably performed his task as trans- 
lator, but has added footnotes supplementing 
or modifying the text by the light of still more 
recent and more correct data. The whole has 
been revised by Prof. Bayley Balfour, and may 
therefore be regarded as an authoritative state- 
ment of the last word of fiu^ademic botany in 
England and Germany at the present moment. 

Handbook of Practical Botany. By E. Stras- 
bmrgjer. Edited by W. Hillhouse. (Sonnen-* 
schein.) The study of botany is becoming 
dailv to so great an extent more and more a 
study of vital phenomena, to be carried out 
with microscope and dissectinff-needle, that 
^des to practical work in the laboratory are 
moreasingly indispensable to the student. For 
this purpose. Prof. Strasburger's Handbook of 
Practiced Botany is now the admitted text- 
book in German laboratories ; and Mr. Hill- 
house has done good service to botanical 
sdence in bringing it within the range of 
students unacquainted with that language. 
In the study of vegetable physiology, England 
must still be content (or rather, should be 
discontented) to follow in the wake of Germany. 
While England has at present only two physio- 
logical la&ratories in which imnortant work is 
bemg done under competent Ruidanoe — at Cam- 
bridge and in London — the names of De 
Bary, Sachs, Strasburger, Stahl, Schenk, 
Pfeffer, and others, each with a band of 
zealous and earnest pupils, show what an 
amount of work is being done in this way in 
Qermany. Strasburger's handbook is arranged 
on the plan which a student might pursue in 
taking up for himsdf the ^otioal study of 
vegetable anatomy and physiology. Lastruc- 
tion is first given in the use of instruments and 
re-agents. The simplest possible objects are 
then introduced, which require no previous 
training or knowledge, and the enquirer is led 
on step by step to more complicated struc- 
tures and processes. Full bibliographical refer- 
ences are given in each chapt^, and the 
appoidioes furnish mudi useful aaditional infor- 



mation. The editing and translating seem to 
us, on the whole, to have been very well done. 
We should have preferred, in some cases, the 
choice of other terms ; but diffsrences on l^ese 
points are permissible, and, at present, in- 
evitable. The present work enjoys the advan- 
tage over the only other one in English which 
wUl come into competition with it-— Bower and 
YmeB*B Course 0/ PracHcod Instruction in Botany 
— ^in being copiously illustrated. The illustra- 
tions are, on the whole, good and suffident ; 
but some of them, as, for example, that of the 
leaves of Drosera on p. 80, though they have 
done duty in many a text-book, ought never 
to have been admitted into a work of reputa- 
tion. 

Life-Histories of Plants. By Prof. D. Mc- 
AJpine (Sonnensohein.) The practice now 
generally pursued by laboratory teachers of 
botany, of selecting certain types of structure 
to which to call special attention and almost to 
confine the work of their pupils, has been very 
serviceable in preventing unprofitable dissipa- 
tion of energy; but it may be pushed to an 
undesirable extreme. It is the plan pursued 
in the present work, and the types are on the 
whole well chosen. There is room for exception 
to the author's views as to the genetic affinities 
of certain groups; but the information as to 
structure and development is full, and, in most 
cases, accurate. 

The most recent parts (xvii. and xviii.) of 
Schenk's ** Handbook of Botany," which forms 
a part of the comprehensive EncyMopaedie der 
NaiurwissenscJiaften, published by Trewendt of 
Breslau, relate to the classification of flowering 
plants. As the prindples of the secondary 
classification here adopted differ essentially from 
those formulated in Bentham and Hooker's 
Oenera Plantarum^ and universally used in this 
country, tbey will not be so useful to the 
English student as some other portions of this 
most important and valuable work. In part 
xix. is commenced an important treatise on the 
vegetable cell, by Dr. A. Zimmermann, the 
present instalment comprising an account of 
its morphology. Founded on Hofmeister's 
work, the author has incorporated into his 
description the results of the recent labours of 
Strasburger, Fleming, Schmitz, Gxugnard, and 
ethers. Commencing with a general account of 
the structure of the cytoplasm and nudeus, he 

Sroceeds to discuss in detail the processes of 
ivision and coalescence of nudd, and then the 
various points connected with the chromato- 
phores or different kinds of protoplasmic 
structures. The descriptions are illustrated by 
admirable woodcuts. 



PBOF. DARME8TETER ON PAR8I 
LITERATURE. 

Pbof. Jakes Darmesteter, of the College de 
France, who has been travelling in India during 
the past twelve months on a mission from the 
French government, delivered a lecture at 
Bombay on February 2 upon ** The Literature 
of the Parsis." The lecture was delivered in 
the Bhikaji Shapurji GKrls' School, with Sir 
Jamshidji Jijibhai in the chair ; and Lord Beay, 
the governor of Bombay, was fdso present. 
After giving some account of tiie Avesta, and 
mentioning with natural pride the foremost 
part taken by two Frenchmen, Anquetil du 
I^erron and Bumouf, in making known the 
Zend language to Europe, M. Darmesteter pro- 
ceeded to make an eloquent appeal for the pub- 
lication of the large amount of Parsi literature 
still remaining in MS., and comparativdy un- 
known : 

*' Now you have a large unedited literature, out of 
reach in Europe, and which alone can give research 
the materials wanted. I know of more than one 
controversy which has made much ink flow here 



or in Europe, and which could be settled at once 
with one line from some one of those manuscripts. 
That unedited literature is threefold, and contains 
Pehlvi, Persian, and Gujarati books. I enumerate 
them in the order of their relatiTe importance and 
the urgency of publication. I know that Pehlri 
literature is not popular with everybody dther in 
Europe or here : in Europe there are scholars who 
object strongly to it, because Pehlri is an 
awkward and uncouth language which has not the 
polish and the elegance of ttanscrit, and because 
the Pehlri translations of the Avesta rather ruddy 
trouble them in their dever etymological specula- 
tions on the fifth of the Vedas, called the Avesta. 
I am Sony to say that here also I have heard 
expression given now and then to a feeling of the 
same kind, though inspired by different motiyes. 
There seems to prevail the idea that the Pehlvi 
literature is not much worth the trouble its study 
requires, and that all the effort of the research 
must be brought to bear on the Avesta and the 
Gathas. I believe that no suffident justice is done 
to the immense historical value of the Pehlvi litera- 
ture, and I beg to state emphatioally that no real 
progress will be made as long as those books are 
left to sleep in the dust. You have, for Instance, 
in Bombay two copies of the original Bundeheeh, 
year book of Genesis, which are the oldest, the 
most complete known to exist, which contain twice 
as much matter as that fragmentary Bundehesh 
that has been published and translated and com- 
mented upon so many times in Europe, and which 
are full of new and vduable information on some of 
the most vexed points of the Zoroastrian sdenee. 
Any man with the feelings of a scholar would 
shiver at the mere idea of the possible destruction 
or loss of such a treasure. It must be saved. 
There are other Pehlvi manuscripts hardly less 
important, of which I could give you the list, and 
which must be published. Strange to say, even 
your Persian literature has hardly been better 
treated than the Pehlvi. When I visited your 
libraries here the first Persian book for which I 
asked was the Sadder, that celebrated book of 
which the translation by Hyde, two centuries ago, 
first called the attention of Europe to your litera- 
ture. The answer was : their is no printed edition 
of it. I asked for a copy of the Zardusht Kama, 
the i>oetical biography of your Prophet. I was 
answered that an edition had been lithographed 
in 1842, but I did not find anybody who had seen 
it with his mortal eyes. After much inquiry I 
learnt that there is one copy of it in the metro- 
polis of Parsism. It is to be found in the Library 
of the Asiatic iSodety. There are the dements of 
a history of the Parsi community, both of Iran and 
India, in the Ravaets, those curious theological 
correspondences between the Dasturs of both 
countries, which four centuries ago brought about 
the rerival of Zoroastrism here. The Ravaets, the 
oldest at least, must be published. Mr. Bamanji 
Patel showed lately, by the intdligrat use he 
made of them, the historical importance of those 
family papers, the Vahls, the Feres, and the Nam 
Grahanp. It would be good if the oldest of them 
were published, as well as the Firmans granted 
by the old Musulman or Hindu rulers. 

" There is, you see, plenty of work, and a sort of 
work that can be done well only here. Some 
gentlemen perhaps will tell me— as some have 
already done— these texts will be better published 
in Europe. I answer : No ; they will not oe better 
published, because they wfll not be published at 
all : firstly, because we have not the manuscripts ; 
secondly, because we have not men enough for Uie 
work. You must not believe that everybody in 
Europe has a turn for Zend, Pehlvi, Persian, and 
Gujarati. The Pehlvi scholar, in particular, is 
a still rarer bird over there than here, and tliere 
is only one Dr. West in Europe. Eu)opdan 
scholars may willingly translate from the l-oolri. 
They are loath to editing it. Dr. Noddeke has 
published a translation of the Pehlvi Story of 
Ardeshir. If you want to compare his translation 
with the original you must go to London, Munich, 
or Bombay. The translations of the Dadistan, 
of the tihayast la Shayast, of the Zad Sparam, by 
West, have been done fiom manuscripts, 
not from any printed edition, so that the 
student is unable to gather all their utility 
from the labours of the great English 
scholar. Editors for those texts must be found 
here, translators will come afterwards ; and those 
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editon irill be found among yon, I know, though 
in jonr modostj yon are apt to think too mnch of 
European scholarship and too little of jour own 
Besides Dastur Peshotan, the editor and translator 
of the Diokart; besidee Daatnr Jamaepji, the 
author of the PahWi Dictionarf ; besides Daetur 
Hoshangji, the OoUaborator bf Haug, you bare 
this modest, retiring, and thorough scholar, Mr. 
Tahmuras Dinshawji^ yon haTe the editor of Adar- 
bad Maraspandf the editor of the Namsitayish ; and, 
in the younger generation, there is more than one 
student, I know, who will be able to undertake 
and perform in a conscientious and competent way 
a ta& of that sort, if he finds proper adfioe and 
proper support. 

** 1 know that th»e is a fund, the fund created by 
the HberaHtyof Sir Jamshidji Jijibhai, which fulfils 
an object similar to the one I propose ; but it is 
just now occupied, and worthily occupied, by 
Dastnr Peshotan's edition and translation of the 
Dinkart ; and moreoyer, what we require is not a 
translation of the books I haTe mentioned, 
but the mere text of them. Much money is not 
needed. With 10,000. say 16,000 rupees, you will 
have in lesa than four or five years the most im- 
portant put of your mediaeval literature saved 
from destruction and thrawn into scientific ciieu- 

lation. 

« « « * 

" In a fair days you are going to celebrate the 
Jubilee of the Queen- Empress, the golden 
marriage of India with England, the golden 
marriage of the East with Western drilisation. 
You will join with your usual munifloence in the 
public festivities ; but if you want to impress par- 
ticularly the Parsi mark upon your demonstration 
of loyalty, what better opportunity could be found 
at the same time to perform a duty to your raoe 
and to do honour to the Queen of the West than 
by showing how deeply you have imbibed the 
Western spirit— the spirit of science and research P 
In your banquets it is usual to have three toasts — 
one to Ormazd and the Amshaspands, the second 
to the Ferouers of the ancestors, the third to the 
Queen-Empress. Let, therefore, the Ferouers of 
the ancestors have here also their part in th^^ festi- 
val. Let the revival of your literature, let the 
raising of the Jubilee Pbhlvi Fund be the Parsi 
Memorial to the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress ! " 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prop. G. H. Williams, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, has contributed to the series of 
small ** Monographs on Education,'' issued by 
Messrs. Heath & Co., of Boston, an interesting 
essay on ''Modem Petrography." Its main 
object is to present an historical sketch of the 
api)lication of the microscope to the study of 
rocks, and to furnish the reader with a guide to 
the principal sources of information on this 
subject. Mr. Williams was a student at 
Heidelberg, under Prof. Rosenbusob, to whose 
laboratory so many Americans now resort. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Phonetic Teachers* Association at Paris, 
which was founded for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a phonetic method of teaching English 
into France, has now enlarged its programme 
so as to include the general question of practical 
language-study, workinr in harmony with the 
reformers in Germany, Scandinavia, and Eng- 
land. Its organ, Dhi Fonetik Titcer^ is edited 
by it. Paul Passy (Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris), 
who ik also the active president of the associa- 
tion. The honorary president is Br. H. Sweet, 
who is supported by a group of honorary 
members, including the illustrious name of Prof. 
Max Muller. Now that the most conservative 
of the Western nations of Europe has taken up 
the phonetic cause, its complete victory every- 
where cannot be far off. 

A CEITIOAL examination, by Dr. S. M. 
Schiller-Szinessy, of the Pugio Fidei, ascribed 
to Fray Ramon Martinez (usually called Bay- 
mundus Martini), is in the press. 



Prof. B. G. Bhandaekar, who attended the 
Congress of Orientalists at Vienna in September 
last, lately read a paper at Poona on the future 
prospects of Sanskrit Studies in Europe, giving 
also his general impressions received during his 
visit to England and the continent. He began 
by saying that, since the discovery of Sanskrit, 
the Europeans, and the Germans especially, 
have devoted themselves with untiring energy 
to the study of its language and literature, and 
to the solutic^ of various problems suggested 
by it. Indeed, it oan be safely said that even 
the revival of Sanskrit studies in India is largely 
due to the attention that has been paid to it by 
European Scholars, although in point of Sanskrit 
learning the best among them might with 
advantage spend a few years in Indian tola. 
They however possess a critical acumen in which 
tiindu Pandits are entirely wanting. Their 
splendid achievements in the fields of philology, 
comparative mythology, and ethnology, are 
entirely due to their patient industry and critical 
faculty. Although they have been often guilty 
of hasty generansations, the yalue of their 
services to the sciences allied with that of 
language cannot be over-estimated. The Eng- 
lish were the first to discoyer Sanskrit, but the 
Germans have now almost entirely monopolised 
Sanskrit learning in Europe. Dr. Bhandarkar 
said that the Germans were the Brahmans of 
Europe, the French the Kshatriyas, and the 
Engluh the Vaisyas. Even in England the best 
Sanskrit scholars are Germans. 

The ** Oedipus Tyrannus'' and the "Coloneus^' 
have latdy been produced at Vienna, in a 
Gemum dress. 

Thb LiterarUcheB Centralblatt for March 12 
has a very favourable notice of Mr. Jevons*s 
History of Greek Literature^ which it compares 
with the work of O. MUller. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oahbrxdoi Philological Socxbtt. — {Thundoif^ 
March 3.) 

Dr. Jaoksoit, president, in the chair.— Mr. 

Verrall read notes upon the following 
passages of Propertius :^ 

(1) iU. (iv.) 18 (31*34). 

" At tibi, nauta piae hominum qui traicisumbrM, 
hue animae portent corpus inane tuae, 
qua Siculae uictor telluris Claudius et qua 
Uaesar ab humana cessit in astra uia.'* 
The writer defended this (M:S.) reading of these 
lines with the rendering, '*But, thou, who art 
voyaging to the ghosts of the good '* (t.^., the 
thedeadMarcellusy, ** hither let them bring the 
body which contains thy i^oble spirit no more, 
along that way by which Claudius passed to glory 
from the conquest of Sicily, and Oaeear from the 
conquest of the world.**— <r<wci# umbrai ; rf, 
ibimuaAfiros Verg., Bel. i. 69, and Prop. ii. 32, 
5-6 ; huCf to Bome ; oua uia, the Appia, the road 
of triumph, 33-34 : the clauses are elliptical, [the 
full form being '* qua ula Claudius uictor Siculae 
telluris cessit in astra et qua Caesar uictor ab 
humana tellure cessit in astra." Of. Virgil's 
uieior •b Owhalia: ''humana tellus*' is a bold 
phrase for " the worid " in antithesis to " Sicula 

tdlU8.'» 

(2) iv. (v.) 10, 90-91. 

" 'nube,' ait, 'et regni soande cubile mei,* 

dixit et ingestis comltum superobruit armis." 
Apparently &e shields are regarded in some way 
as a eubiUf and the satne idea seems to be implied 
in t^. 62. "nostra meus moUiet arma torus." 
Perhaps it was a legendary tradition that the 
Sabines used their shidds as couches. (See note 
in Bamsay*s Seleetiona, whete a similar view ii sug- 
gested.) 

(8) iv. (V.) 10, 21-22. 
" picta neque inducto fulgebat parma pyropo : 

praebebant caesi baltea lenta boues.'' 
Translate : " his targe was bright with paint, and 
not with enamel of pyropus ; for tough strips of 
leather (to make it of) he had but to slay his 



oxen " ; picta^ the emphasis on this word is of 
course important ; baliea, not '^sword-belts" of 
which Bomulus (the description is throughout in 
the singular) would have but one, but strips of 
leather arranged concentrically or spirally. This 
use so far influenced the meaning of the word 
that a spiral line could be called balteif as in the 
phrase baltei puluinorum for the volutes of the 
lonis capital— The president communicated an 
emendation of Eudem. Eth, vii. 14 § 5 (1247 a 10)— 
4 Z\ ^6<rif TotoCs rtvat xoici jcol tb$bs ix ytytr^s 
iia^tpuvviy &(rKtp o\ fikp yXavKol ot Z\ fitKoufififiaroi 
r^ rb 9t7y roiorSl fx<^> '^^^ '^^^ <^^ cdrvx«(f «a^ ^l 
irvxfih . For corrupt rh JcTv, read th 9tha, 

60TAL Historical Boci^jy, ^{Thvrtdaf, March 17.) 

Hydb Clarkb, Esq., in the Chair.— Colonel G. B. 
^lalleson read a paper on *' Vercingetorix.'* 
Justifying his choice of the subject by the fact that 
nineteen centuries after the death of Verdngetorix 
the modem Gauls were engaged in etemxtg a 
statue alike to commemorate his great achieve* 
ments and to have ever present to their country- 
tnen the form and f ai^on of the man who had 
been so formidable an antagonist of Caesar that 
When he had been vanquish^ Caesar cared not to 
continue his Commentaries, the lecturer gave a 
rapid sketch of Transalpine Gaul as it was before 
Caesar's Invasion, of the process adopted by him 
during his first term of office and the first year of 
its prolongation, of the earlier relations of 
Vetdngetorix after the death of his father Celsillus 
to the dominant faction of the Arvemi, of the 
profound sensation produced upon him and other 
patriotic chiefs by the temporary success of 
Ambiorix, of the conriotion forced on them by 
the fate of Acco that no man was safe unless he 
became wholly Eoman. t^resenting then a portrait 
of his hero as modem investigation had made it 
possible to draw it, Colond Malleson detailed his 
skilful combinations during the absence of Caesar 
in the winter of 53-52, the sudden outbreak of the 
revolt, Caesar's masterly movements, his passage 
of the Cevennes, the reply of Verdngetorix 
eridenced by the determination to force on a wmter 
campaign in a desolated country, his weakness in 
sparing Avaricnm and its consequences, the siege 
of Geigovia and the repulse of Caesar, the revolt of 
the Aedui, the peril of Caesar and Labienus, the 
possibilities before the Gauls had it been feasible 
to effect a real union among the several tribes. 
He then proceeded to show how, partly by want 
of that real union, partly hj the departure of 
Veidngetorix from the plan which forbade the 
ddivery of a pitched battle, but mainly through 
the splendid generalship of Caesar, the Gallic 
army came to be shut up in Alesia. Then the 
inevitable end : the distress of the besie^, the 
advance of the Relieving army, the two g^^al 
battles it delitered, its final defeat, the detertnina* 
tion of Vehsingetoriz to trust to the tender 
merdes of the oonqusror, and how it was ptevod 
that the tender mercies of titie conqueror ate crud. 
This last act of surrender, instead of prolonging 
the war, fully justified, in Colond Malloson*8 
opinion, the judgment ot Mommsen that 
Verdngetorix could not stand a comparison with 
Hannibal, and that this crowning act of his life 
proved that he was a " Paladin father than k 
Hero."— A discutoion followed. 

Philological Socistt.— (#W*iy, Mareh 18.) 
Da. Hiumt Swan in the chair.— Prof . Skeat read 
a pafier on ' ' Ihi^h Etymologies." He noticed the 
appearance of Col. Yule's excellent Glossary of 
Anglo-Indiati Words, which contained many e^^ 
mologies of common interest. He mentioned, of 
way of example, the following, wiiich are not in 
the professor's own E^moTogioal Diotionarir: 
"Cheeta, cheetah," a kind of leopard, lit. the 
spotted animal; Hind, ehitd, Skt. ehitraka^ ^potted; 
from the 6kt. ehit, to perodve; 



from the same 
root is chintE, originalfy a '* variegated ^' stuff. 
" Cheroot " (better theroot) ; Tamil thuruttu, a roll 
(of tobacco). " Chutny," hot relish ; Hind, dhatnt, 
" Cowry,'* Hind. kaur(; ftom Bkt. kaparda, a small 
shell. " Ctarry " ; Tamil kwri^ sauce. Whence alee 
Port. eoHl. *'Daooit"; Hind, dakait, a robber. 
"Dingy" (with hard y); Bengali dinfy, a smaU 
boat. " Mango," Port, matins, Malay mmffd; all 
from the Tamil mda-ibay, where ka^ means "fruit," 
end min is the Tamtt name of the tree prodadog 
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1 <«lCtiIlig»teWliy*'; Itadl mih^'t4mir, lit. 
psppwr-Wato. "Kauteh"; Hind, ndeh^ Pnkrlt 
imM«4«; trom 8ki. nriiya, cUmciof, actings 
Bzowning;, calls the cUu^dng ghl henelf a 
'•nauS?* " Nullah »*; Hind, ndla, a water- 
ooorse. " Polo,^^ ** a baU/* ahd the name of a 
game^ ift ttom ^alti, in the uppe^ Talley oi ihe 
Ihdoft, ic. Pdtha^B the iho^ kmatkablb iMa u 
'* tmndah/' how proVHd to be hMther Fistaian nor 
8an»krit (though ocoutthig fn modem Sfimskrit as a 
boTTQwed woni), but Buropean— Tiz.i Port, varanda^ 
Old Span, varanda^ a raHinff, occuning in l5d5 : pro- 
bably from Span, vara, a roo, Lat. vara, a forked jpole. 
Other words li^ere commented on. ** Atone,'^ori- 
glnAting ih th^ phrase to he at <nu, Is really due to 
a translation from the Anglo-French phrase eHre a 
m, ** Oannibal ** is n6t a corruption of c^bal, a 
oailb, but a tme dihleotal Tariant of it; another 
iwiant is eaUhm. '< Oanae ** il a French spelling) 
the Bpaa. Word being eanoa (from the old language 
olHafti) ; theFreiicliMfiMisnowspelt^piof. Ime 
Shaki^erian ** chaudron,'* entrails (** Haobeth ")• 
is a oommtioB of ehatidon. Old Fr. ehaudun. ^aldtm^^ 
eintrails (Godefror), Qer. ^aldatmm; perhaps of 
Celtic origin; Welsh coluddion, Irish caolain, en- 
trWs. 'H^reel/' from 0. Irish eriol, a coder 
(Wiiidisch). ** DsE^ '* apbears in Old Fr. as daser ; 
but both fbrms ar^ of S(»nd. origin ; this asdertion 
was illustrated copiously from the TUious Scand. 
dialects. *'DJch" (in Shakspere's **Tiuon.^' 
I. ii 73) is for dU: and lii^ is for 4b it, tiie 
eaipbasis being on the it ; proTOd br quotations 
tt9m Pekker (confirmed by Mr. BlliSy who has 
dho^ the same in his own gr^at work) . ' ' Fake," 
tb «t^ Odang), is the Mid. Bu. faekm, to catch, 
gtip^, ana oosnate with Anglo- Saxon /Mtaa, to try 
to get, a Word used l^ King Alfred, rf, G. Faeh in 
Klfig^. *' Fettt " is not i^teoioh, but the Anglo- 
Saxon fif^r, borrowed imnmUately from Latin. 
'*Flannen," older form of "flannel," occurs in 
1652. *' Freestone " is a translation of Fr. frarUfu 
pierre, *• stone of the first quality ** ; we find 
Mid. E. fraunehe pieri in the Wars of Alexander, 
L 4.356. '* Hayrifl," deaters (plant), is the 
Anglo-Saxon hege-rife—i.e., hedge-rife, or ''abun- 
dant in Htut hedges." <* Hayward," he^ge-warden, 
is from tha same Anglo-SaXon hi§e\ the name 
*' Howard " is a corruption, like <* Steward " from 
ity-watrd, " Lancepesade," a certain ofQcer of foot, 
was origfaially called a demi-lance, or broken lance, 
because he had once been an officer of horse ; French 
Um$$pinade (Got^te) ; from Ital. UMza ipmata. 
htokm lanoe, lit. '* dis-pieoed " knee. '* Martlet '^ 
sho#s strange confusion; theBngli^ '* martlet" 
s a house-martin, or else a swift; but the 
heraldic French name is nmUtt$^ a Uttle black* 
biid; this requires explaiiation. '* Mazurka'^ 
and *' polka '^ meant, originallj, "MassoYian 
aJ*' and "Polish girl »^ respec&?el/ ; like Fh 
FiDtonaU$, they became n&mes of dances. '* Orra," 
superfluous (Bums), is thd Dan. (ivrig, super- 
fluous; tff, Ger. UhHg. '* Qui£," tiie B. iiame of 
the Uiff oalled k$tuM0rt in French, is nobaibhr 
named from its whizdng noise ; the msnnon of it 
by Moore in 1789 (life, i. II) seems didet than the 
usual too often repeated story about its originatinff 
hi a bet. *'Rum," the spirit, was also called 
'•kUl-dera" ; this is the true source of the Fr. 
ptHd¥f4, which so puzzled Llttr6. There are two 
"soabbsrds"; « scabbard" or Mi/^-&0iin{ is a tiiin 
board for spUnts, &c.; the other ''scabbard," 
foraerlT ii»iu76#r^, is a *' scale-berk "~».»., a pro- 
tection formed by slices of wood. '* Vagrant" is 
protmbly totally tmconnected with Lat. vagui ; it 
is the Anglo- french wakerant, rambling (8e«S also 
Boquefort), and of Teutonic origin ; answering to 
atttre E. waggUng. Hackluyt i^eUs it vagarant, 

RoTAL AsiATia— (JfMMJ^igf, Mor^h iU) 

OoL. H. TtTLB, president^ in the ohair.^After 
refening to the reeent deatiis of Sir Walter Elliot 
and Mr. Akxandet Wylie^ two difetiagnished 
Oriantallets, the former of whom hsd been a 
member of the Society for about a hidf a oantury , the 
preddeoit called upon PrcMt. Douglas, in the absence 
of die author, to read Mr. Oolpome Baber's paper 
on *< Aine Formosan MSS." It described a batch 
of MSS. recelTcd from the island of Fohnosa. 
TliSf hMl be«i obtained by tiM Ber. W. OunDbell, 
witiiin the lait three years, from the Pepohwan 
tsibatft one of thoTillBM in the )ow-lyhig hiU 
region eastward from Taiwonfoo. These Pepoh- 
wans nad lost all knowledge of the language 



rentesenlad in th^ doeudients. They had lemored 
inland to their present settlements some eighty 
years ago, their own ancestral territory being what 
was known under the Dutch occupation as the 
township of Sink-kan, a name still preser?ed in 
the large Chinese market-town of Sinkang, about 
20 11 (£im miles) ^M'^' of the dty of Taiwanfoo. 
Exclusiirely dn agriculturalpeople, they differ now 
in ho respect ftom their Chinese neighbours, in 
regard to language^ teligion, dress, and customs. — 
Prbf. Tenrien do Lacouperie followed Prof. 
Douglas with some learned and interesting remarks 
bearing upon the MSS. described, which will be 
embodied in an elaborate contribution to the 
Jult number of the Society's Jbtttnal, under 
the head of ** Formosa Notes on MSS., Races, and 
Languages." — ^A short discussion ensued, in which 
Sir Thomas Wade, Mr. Howorth, and others took 
part ; and the president expressed the thanks of 
the meeting to the authof^ of the papers. 

Tm BoTALSociBtT OF LmaaTURi.— (JTMlwMiay, 
Mar$h £4*) 

Sm Patxiok CoLQURomr, president, in the chair. — 
A paper was r^ad on the *' Ancient and Modem 
Literature of Gardening," by Mr. ifr. Paul. 
The reader commenced with tne earliest period 
where, In the second chapter of Genesis, it is 
reoetded that " out of die ground made the Lord 
Qod to grow erery tree that is pleasant to the 
sight and good for food," indicating that mankind 
were capable of appreciating the beautiful in 
nature. Jews, Assyrians, Persians, and Cartha- 
ginians had their gardens and wrote about 
them. The Gredtt and Bonums were great 
letters, and the latter (among whom Oato, 
and Columella are conspicuous) wrote 
much on the subject. On the re?ival of leamltl^ 
the Italians and Dutch were first in the field, 
followed bf the French, English, and other 
nations. The herbalists seem to hare been in 
Uie Tan, the six books of Dioscorides, written 
in the time of Nero, having held sway down 
to the opening of the seTenteenth century. In 
the writmgB on gardening proper much super- 
stition was mixed up wioi practical gardening 
down to the time of Bacon. At the end of the 
serenteenth centurr a new era in gardening may 
be said to have been inaugurated. From the 
dawn of the present century the progress has been 
most ri^rfd, not only in England but in all 
civilised countries : and great, indeed, has been 
our gain by the raising of the gardeners' im- 
proTed species of Tegetables, fruits, and flowers.^ 
The president discussed at some length the ancient 
allusions to gardens more or less ftunous, particu- 
larly those of Aldnous and Nebnohadneszar. — 
Mr. E. Gilbert Highton, the secretory, alluded to 
and described ^ curious floating gardens of 
Mexico, and likewise the hanging gardens of 
Babylon before refeired to ; and then proceeded 
to enlarge upon the hints thrown out by the 
reader in reference to the famous controrersy 
between the artistic and natural styles of landscape 
gardening at the begiuing of the last century^ 
quoting the exquisite description of Eden in Book 
IV. of '* Paradise Lost," as showing that Milton 
took his grand idea from the Tery nandlwork of 
Nature and her God. Mr. Highton took oocasion 
ids6 to echo old Evelyn's aftnpUdnt of the paucity 
of gardens in London, and expressed a hope tliat 
this paper might sow the seed of future progress 
in this respect. 
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HJkt&ry <tf Paintmg. By Profs. Woltmftnn 
and Woermann. (Kegan Paul, Trench ft 
Co.) 

Thb original of this popular and profusely 
ilinstrated woi^ has been laid pieoemeal 
before the public frem tke year 1878. Thei« 
had been, therefore, ample time for the dib- 
cussion of ltd iheritd, aiid f6r the exptestioti 
of o^illibh &3to its ilims and the method Of 



its execution. On the whole, this opinion 
has been decidedly in its favour, although its 
plan, and also the eondusionS of the present 
editor, have been someirhat sharply criti- 
cised. It cannot, of oourse be allowed 
that the plan laid down by its collaborators 
is to be judged from tho6e kid down by other 
Writers, It has been urged that the opinions 
expressed &r« at times not altogether in 
accord with those of other acknowledged 
authorities. But this rery difference, if it 
can be shown to rest on independent reason- 
ing, is really a recommendation, as it gives 
the reader a good hope of finding something 
worth the trouble of perusal. The symmetry 
of the performance, on the whole, has no 
doubt been slightly marred by the &ct of its 
being issued in parts, at yarying intervals of 
time, fiarly in its career the misfortune 
of Dr. Woltmann^s untimely death made 
some delay imd alteration unavoidable. Dr. 
Woermann's continuation has shown that 
even in a Germau |>h)duction critical skill, 
profound learning, and popular treatment can 
be combined. As a rule, English readers 
imagine that when a work is learned it 
must be dry, and when it is avowedly popular 
it must be frivolous. This history is learned, 
critical, and popular, and yet it is neither 
dry nor frivolous. In commencing the work 
each editor took his own special department, 
and so far as his personal opinions were con- 
cerned, worked independently, yet in perfect 
harmony with the general object of their 
united Ubours. 

As it happened, the specialists were 
not merely masters in their own sec- 
tion; and thus, on Dr. Woltmann's pre- 
mature and somewhat sudden death in 
1680, before he had put together the whole 
of the first volume, his £nend Janitsehek 
undertook several of the Italian schools 
while Dr. Woermann engaged to complete 
the remainder of the work. The bulk of the 
labour consequently fell en the latter editor. 
Some sections of the work may have su^Eered 
loss, such as, for instance, those devoted to 
miniature, ef which Dr. Woltmann was an 
enthusiastiio student, and a more Uian worthy 
follower of Waagen. But Dr. Woermann, by 
his clear judgment and logical method, hais 
done much to bring the classification of paint- 
ing within the lunits of an exact science. 
Such an expression may, perhaps, call forth 
a smile. But when we remember what a shore- 
less and shifting quicksand the old system of 
guessing — so freely indulged in by Waagen 
and his predecessors^ and so universally fol- 
lowed by tiie custodians of puUic and private 
galleries — laid before the feet of the would-be 
traveller in this vague world of art, we can 
but be thankful to practised guides like Dr. 
J. P. Richtw, to veteran pioneers like Crowe 
and Oavalnaaelle, to unwearied investigators 
like Sig. Morelli and to sagacious detectives 
like Mr. W. H. James Weale, for the changes 
wrought in point ef d^nite knowledge. Nor 
ought we to be less grateful to experi- 
enced editors like the present for endeavouring 
to place the subject on something like a solid 
ground of common-sense, and to deal with 
pictures under such conditions of ordinary 
evidence as are required in dealing with other 
historical documents. Nothing less than 
positive facts of method and touch, combined 
Witji positivb Statements of registers and 
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account-books, will now suffice as proofs of 
anthenticity, in place of that nnlimited supply 
of conjecture and that fecundity of imagba- 
tion which fathered half the productions of the 
early Flemish pchool on Memlinc or Mabuse, or 
saw the undoubted features of Justus of Ghent 
in the work of Dirck Bouts; which played 
in short, such hanky-panky with painters' 
names in general as served to render the idea 
of an exact science something more than 
Utopian, or something less than possible. It 
is the strong point in Dr. Woermann's 
method, and the plea put forward in his 
preface that he deds with his subject in a 
strictly scientific temper. 

"Anyone," he says, "who can use his eyee 
must feel that it is no less possible to recognise 
and specify the characteristics of pictures than 
to distinguish those of language and dialect, or 
to classify the species of any natural kingdom ; 
. . . and, though hypothesis cannot be avoided 
in this branch of study, it must always be kept 
separate from ascertained facts, and mere guess- 
work must be ruthlessly quashed." 

In this character, therefore, this second 
volume now comes before the reader. It 
deals with the painting of the Renascence, 
and takes in, therefore, the period from 
Hubert van Eyck to Primaticcio. The story 
carries the reader pleasantly from the banks 
of the Mouse into the Khineland, across the 
German and Bavarian highlands to the great 
Italian cities, then into Spain, and finally 
back to France and the palaces of Paris 
and Fontainebleau When the former 
volume appeared, under the auspices of the 
Cambridge Slade Professor, it possessed one 
advantage and one disadvantage as compared 
with the present. Its gain was in having 
the supervision of Mr. Golvin, its loss in 
not having the aid of Dr. Bichter. To the 
reader of the present volume, the notes of 
the experienced annotator of Da Yinci and 
Yasari cannot but be of considerable value. 
Besides a current oversight of the translation, 
he has added what the German author could 
scarcely be expected to know — the minuter 
details of expressly English matters. In this 
respect the translation has a substantial value 
beyond that of the original text. As a 
version, this volume is not so literally ren- 
dered as the former. In fact, it is by no 
means literal. Whole passages have been 
submitted to compression in order to bring 
the bulk of the volume to something like an 
equality with its predecessor, so that if the 
reader expects to find anything like phrase 
for phrase he will be disappointed. If he 
wants the exact expression at full length and 
in full strength he will have to resort to the 
German. Perhaps this mode of abridgment 
is the best for the purpose of a popular book ; 
but it has certain disadvantages, besides 
missing, as it were, the aroma of the original 
style. It misses, at times, important elements 
of fact. Just one sentence by way of ex- 
ample. M ex pede MerouUm, 



** Peter [Cristus] nahert 
sioh Jan van Eyck in 
der Technik, der Kraft 
der Farbe, der sorg- 
faltigen Ausflihrunff, 
aber ohne ihn jemals 
zu erreichen. Seine 
Empflndung hat et- 
was Niichtemes, sein 



* ^ Peter approaches Jan 
V. Eyck in technio, in 
force of colour, in 
careful execution, but 
without ever readiing 
him. His sentiment 
is rather insipid, his 
feeling for beauty 
narrow, and the draw- 



Schonheitsffefuhl ist ing often weak, the 

gering, una die Zeich- action constrained. " 

nxmsc oft sohwachlich, 

die Bewegung steif." This is condensed into : 
" He resembles Jan van 
Byok in technique and 
colouring, but remains 
far behmd him. His 
sentiment and feeling 
for beauty are feeble, 
and the drawing often 
faulty." 

The general idea is given, but it is not quite 
what the author says. ** Colour" is not 
" force of colour," and ** careful execution " 
is an important factor in the character of a 
painter, nor is " without ever reaching him " 
quite the same as ''remains far behind." It 
is obviously not fair to a great mass of trans- 
lation like the present volume to pick it to 
bits in this carping manner, nor do I bring 
this scrap forward to exhibit faults in the 
rendering — still less to offer my bare 
version as a sample of elegant transla- 
tion. I simply cite the passage to show 
how impossible it is to condense much 
without risk of losing something valuable, 
even, indeed, though great pains and much 
time be devoted to the task. Nevertheless it 
may be honestly declared that the translation 
on the whole has given the sense of the 
author as nearly as the contracted limits 
would allow. Doubtless the translator has 
felt the unavoidable drawbacks more keenly 
than any mere reader will ever feel them ; 
but the exigences of space and cost are as 
ineluctable as time. The book, moreover, is 
an extensive picture gallery in itself. Yery 
few famous or typical works of the 
great masters are not here reproduced. The 
index alone to these pictures occupies several 
pages ; and the engravings are really good, 
so that this history of painting is not only 
the latest, and we may safely presume — con- 
sidering who are the authorities responsible 
for it — the best treatise on the subject, but, 
as a popular book, the most attractive that 
has yet appeared. John W. Bbadlet. 



PICTURES IN THE STUDIOS. 

Sib Fbedebick Leighton has nearly com- 
pleted two studies of female passion. One, 
founded on the Idyll of Simaetha in Theocritus, 
shows a woman of singular beauty with eyes 
flashing and hands clenched as if consimied 
with jealous anger, and silently brooding 
revenge. The other is Hero looking from her 
terrace or casement with face tragic with fore- 
boding. Below, in the manner of a predella, 
is a little picture en grisaille of Leander thrown 
upon the rocks by the waves. The president 
has recently finished the model for the reverse 
of the Jubilee medaL 

Mr. David Mtjrbat*s chief pictures for the 
Boyal Academy and the Grosvenor Gallery will 
be larger and more elaborated visions of the 
scenes recorded in brief in the exhibition at 
the Fine Arts Society. In other words, they 
deal with inland Picardy and Pioardy of the 
coast. One of them — but that is far from 
being the most attractive and the most artistic 
— is the landscape of the sand-hUls, such as 
that which stretches on either side of that 
quite dreariest of watering-places, Berck-sur- 
Mer. Another is of the much- watered flatness 
of the inland country between Abbeville and 
Amiens. This is the most interesting of the 
several Mr. Murray has painted, though even 



this is not, it may be, quite so fine as a finished 
picture as are some among the sketches, as 
sketches only, now to be seen in Bond Street. 
Still, it represents with a great deal of charm 
the beautiful colouring of 3ie North of France 
in autumn. There is a group of poplars, some 
of them canary-ooloured, others in a blue-grey 
haze. Mr. Murray is curiously unequal ; but 
he is not often commonplace. 

Mr. Arnold Helokb has finished a picture 
of singularly delicate atmospheric effsct—- 
figures on a long shore, on a July morning, 
at an early hour; and he has done for the 
Grosvenor Gtdlery a large and immediat^y 
striking canvas of an e&ct of sunshine and 
storm on the heath near Ookham. Here is a 
broad and somewhat upland oountry of the 
kind beloved by Mr. Thomas Coiner, and 
painted by him in water-colour with so unsur- 
passed a subtlety. But though the heath in 
literature may belong to Mr. Thomas Hardy 
alone, we doubt if even Mr. Collier has estab- 
lished an exclusive claim to it in painting 
Subtlety — ^hioh is the very note of Mr. 
Collier — Mr. Helcke in this big picture does 
not profess to display ; but it iJs a strong work, 
of quite distinct merit. 

Mr. Frank Walton has finished a large 
landscape in which a group of ash trees stretch 
their bure arms partly agamst a hill-side ruddy 
with copsewood, and partly against a green and 
golden sky. The trunks of the trees are boimd 
together with a net-work of ivy, irradiated 
with light. Mr. Walton's water-colours of the 
year represent scenes on the coast of Cornwall^ 
near Bude. 

Of Mr. Arthiu: Lemon's completed pictures 
perhaps the most important is one of horses 
(one ridden) wending home to stable along a 
heath towards a setting sun. Two othen 
represent woodland scenes with horses, and a 
fourth cattle in an olive grove in Italy. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Thb exhibitions to open next Monday include 
those of the Incorporated Society of British 
Artists, in Suffolk Street; the New English 
Art Club, at the Dudley Gallery; the Soci^t^ 
d'AquareUistes Fran^ais, at the Goupil Gbdlery 
in New Bond Street; Mr. H. Eoekkoek's 
summer exhibition (including five Munckacsys, 
a Meissonier, and a Diaz), in Piccadilly ; and 
Mr. W. Dierken's summer exhibition at the 
Continental Cillery in New Bond Street. 

The Norwich Art Circle will hold their fourth 
exhibition this year. Last year they had a 
collection of the works of the water-colour 
painter John Thirtle, this year 'it is James 
Stark, the pupil of ** Old " Crome, who is to be 
similarly honoured. 

The next volume in the series of *' Great 
Artists," published by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
will be CUinde Lorraine^ by Mr. Owen J. Dullea, 
with a catalogue of his principal paintings, and 
illustrated with many reproductions from the 
** liber Veritatis." 

The pictures designed by M. Fantin for 
exhibition in Enffland this spring show that 
this artist is stm able to improve upon a 
technique which has long been masterlv. His 
new flower pieces, without losing that breadth 
and tone for which they have always been 
remarkable, have a fullness of colour and a 
finish of detail at which the painter has nc";. 
hitherto aimed. A basket witn green granos 
is a chef d'ceuvre, and he has also oompletea a 
very fine portrait. 

The King and Queen of Italy will formally 
open the National Exhibition of Fine Arts in 
Venice, on April 25, and preparations are beingr 
made for the probable visit of the Emperor <S 
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Austria. The number of artists exhibiting ex- 
ceeds 1»700, including scTcral English painters 
residing in Italy. 

We have received two sets of Easter cards. 
Those of Marcus Ward & Co. are noticeable for 
the simplicity of their designs (entirely floral), 
and for the brilliance of their printing. The 
"Easter Lilies" are particularly beautiful; 
but we do not care for the alliteration of 
"Paschal Pansies." The American cards of 
Prang & Co., which are published in this 
coun&y by Mr. A. Ackermann, of Begent- 
street, are merely Christmas cards adapted to 
the season. Their chief recommendation is the 
delicacy with which many soft tints have been 
reproduced. 

The American Journal of Archaeology for 
October-December, 1886, wluch forms the con- 
cluding part of vol. ii., opens with three 
origini^ articles, Prof. J. H. Wright, of Johns 
Hopkins, describes eleven "white lekythoi" 
from Attica, hitiierto impubUshed, which are 
now in American collections. Dr. Alfred 
Emerson discusses the portraiture of Alexander 
the Great, with reference to aterra-cotta head 
at Mimich ; and Prof. A. L. Frothingham, of 
Princeton, writes u^n Christian mosaics in the 
portico of the Latin Basilica. The fljst and 
third of these articles are illustrated with 
plates. Among tiie reviews is a very searching 
one by Prof. Frothingham of Mr. A. J. Butier's 
Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt. But the 
distinguislung feature of the Journal is, as 
usual, the "Archaeological News,*' which 
occupies no less than forty pages. The notes 
from Ceylon and from India (here called 
Hindustan) are specially full, though of course 
Italy and (Greece occupy tiie largest space. 
Under the heading " America," we learn that 
Pro! Lanoiani's lectures on Early Rome, which 
have been repeated in many parts of the 
country, have everywhere met with extra- 
ordinary success; that the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art at New York is expecting a 
collection of duplicates from the Biuak 
Museum, acquired by the sale of duplicates 
from its own Kypriote collection ; and tiiat the 
Boston Art Museum is to be enlarged at the 
cost of 250,000 dollars (£50,000). 



THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 
Mr. H. M. Paxjll, whose " Great Felicidad " 
was brought out at the Gbdety matinSe on 
Thursday in last week, is not an absolutely 
new writer. Under another name he is, we 
are informed, an approved author of stories 
for boys. Let us sincerely trust) for the peace 
of the Daily Telegraphy that they bear only the 
smallest resemblance to the play which has set 
that journal preaching the most solemn of 
sermons. Everybody reads the Daily Telegraph 
for its theatrical articles, and therefore every- 
body is now aware that our contemporary found 
the " Great Felicidad " not only unprofitable 
but cynical and Zolaesque. But surely our 
contemporary became uneasy unnecessarily 
soon. For ourselves, we saw nothing in the 
" Great Felicidad " that was calculated to 
raise a blush to the cheek of the very naiveat 
journalist, the most hopelessly ingenuous man 
of the world. But our contemporary allows 
that the piece was distinctiy clever, and that 
the audience assembled had the enjoyment of 
distinctiy good acting. And we are at one 
with it on these matters. It is quite true, 
moreover, and we shall make no effort to 
conceal it, that the " Ghreat Felicidad " does 
deal with financial transactions that will not 
bear ti^e light of day, and with the doings 
and the sentiments of men and women whose 
code is not precisely that which woidd commend 
itsel^toD Miss Yonge or to the author of 



John Halifax, Gentleman. These writers, it 
happens, have not in their common round, 
their usual task, entirely exhausted the types 
of humanity witii which the artist in literature 
is privileged to deaL It is, alas ! highly 
prooable tnat the student of London life does 
come across many men and a few women who, 
in the romances of the irreproacliable, would 
be a littie out of their proper milieu. With 
some of these men and women Mr. Paull has 
been bold enough to concern himself. Yes, 
even more than l£at we are constrained to allow ; 
for, just as there were " too many millions " in 
Eugene Grandest, so there is, we confess it, an 
emharras of unhappy marriages in the " Great 
Felicidad." There is no happiness whatever on 
the near side of the fall of the curtain ; and a 
couple of divorces is the most moderate and 
economical of means by which, when the play 
is ended, any provision for anybody's happiness 
may be made in the future. But for aU that 
the play is interesting. There is vigour in it, 
and if not exactiy freshness of character, at 
least a good deal of ability in the art of dis- 
playing character and situation to the best 
advantage. Mr. Paull has clearly not devoted 
the whole of his leisure to the study of the 
intelligent criminal classes : he has spared some 
time to study stage construction, and he has 
studied it to good effect. The burden of the 
piece — the burden of its gravest situations — 
fell, on Thursday week, upon Miss Roselle and 
Mr. Arthur Dacre. Mr. Dacre is discreet and 
sufficientiy finished, even when not very sym- 
pathetic. Miss Boselle has great tact, and 
encountors stage difficulties wim a ripened art. 
Mr. Macklin played an arch- villain with a good 
deal of quiet conviction. Almost the best bit 
of acting in the first act was done by Miss 
Cissv Grahame, when she had to relent about 
the letter and to save her lover thereby. And 
Mr. Brandon Thomas gave ^reat retdity to the 
part of a wholly unprincipled young man. 
Earnestness and variety made the actor quite 
likeable in a character which may have caused 
the simple many melancholy moments. 

A NEW play, by Mr. Lynwood and Mr. Mark 
Ambient — with the advantage of a very strong 
oast, including Mr. Vezin, Mr. Gbrahame, Miss 
Alma Murray, Miss Venne, and Miss Bose 
Norreys — ^will be brought out at the Prince of 
Wales's on Thursday afternoon, April 21. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Heeb Atteb, one of the leading violinists in 
the days when the " Musical Union '* flourished, 
appeNared at the second Philharmonic Concert 
on March 24. He played with skill and 
energy, but it must be confessed that his read- 
ing of the work was a free one. It is easy to see 
that he was once trained by Herr Joachim in the 
way he should go, but that he has since departed 
somewhat from it. He was much applauded. 
An interesting feature of the concert was the 
performance of the Quartett-Concertanto of 
Mozart, which was given for the first time in 
England at a Hackney Concert last November 
under the direction of Mr. Prout. The music 
bears the Mozart stamp, but some critics would 
bid us beware of receiving it on that ground 
alone as a genuine work of the Scdzburg 
master. It is true that clever imitations of 
Mozart's music have been made, and it is also 
true that the external evidence in favour of the 
genuineness of this work is not absolutely 
convincing; but we are strongly disposed to 
believe that Mozart wrote it, and hope the 
original score may one day be f otmd, to set all 
doubts at rest. The solo parts for clarinet, 
oboe, horn, and bassoon, were well played by 
Messrs. Clinton, Lebon, Mann and Wotton. 



The second part of the programme included Mr. 
F. H, Cowen's Scandinavian Symphony, which 
indeed had not been given before by the 
Philharmonic Society. It was performed under 
the direction of the composer, who, in conse- 
quence of the continuea absence of Sir A. 
Sullivan, conducted the whole of the concert, and 
with his usual skilL Mdlle. Nordica, who has 
achieved considerable success in the recent 
operatic performances at Covent Garden, sang 
with much power and brilliancy HandePs 
" Let the Bright Seraphim." 

Herr Schonberger gave a third pianoforte 
recital at St. James's Hall, on Fridav March 
25. He commenced with an excellent ren- 
dering of Bach's Organ Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor. Beethoven's Senate in A (Op. 101) is 
a work which may easily be spoilt. There must 
be no cold, and no exaggerated playing ; and 
both were to be found in the pianist's interpre- 
tetion. There was, however, a disagreeable 
hammering outside the hall during the perform- 
ance, which must have proved distressing to 
Herr Schonberger. In Schumann's * * Cameval " 
he did not satisfy us. We readily grant that 
there was much to pr&tise in the way of tone and 
mechanism, but the reading of most of the 
numbers was affected. There is no necessity to 
speak about the other pieces by Schubert, 
Chopin, and modem composers, in some of 
which Herr Schonberger had ^opportunities of 
showing his strong and also his weak quali- 
ties. 

Mdme. Schumann gave her hearers a great 
treat last Saturday afternoon at the Popular 
Concert. Whatever she may chose to play is 
welcome, and doubly so if it be something of 
Schumann's. Hitherto, this season she has only 
selected her solos from his shorter pieces, so 
that the announcement of the great Fantasia 
(Op. 17) came as an agreeable surprise. The 
last time she played it was on March 6, 1882. 
Mdme. Schumann had a task which tried to the 
utmost her physical powers, and in the middle 
movement this was perceptible. But we can 
truly add that it in no way interfered with a 
rendering of the work, wluch, as regards both 
mechanism and poetical treatment, was perfect. 
The public may perhaps be forgiven for trying 
to obtain an encore, for that was the only way 
they knew how Ito express the great pleasure 
which they had received. The concert com- 
menced with a Quintett in D minor (Op. 25) 
for piano and strings \^ Dr. Stanford. The 
writing throughout is very skilful. The 
second and fourth movements seemed to us the 
most interesting of the four. The composer 
himself was at the piano, and he was indeed 
fortunate in having as coadjutors Messrs. 
Joachim, Bies, Straus, and Piatti. The pro- 
gramme included Schumann's fine QuarteU in 
A minor (Op. 41, No. 1). Miss KateFlinn sang 
with much taste an air from " Freyschiitz." It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the hall was 
crammed. 

On the following Monday evening, Herr 
Ewast,. from Cologne, made his debut. He 
played Mendelssohn's Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor (Op. 35, No. 1) in a clear and intelligent 
manner, and in the pianoforte of Brabam's 
Quartett in G minor showed himself a sound 
and solid musician. His touch seemed rather 
heavy, but he may not be used to a Broadwood 
piano. It is not possible to form a full estimate 
of his powers as executant, or of his ^f ts as a 
musician, from a first appearance. The pro- 
gramme included Bach s Chaconne, by Herr 
Joachim, and Beethoven's Quartett (Op. 59, 
No. 1). Miss liza Lehmann and Miss Jausen 
sang tastefully two graceful duets by Miss 
Maude Y. White, in which they were accom- 
panied by the composer. 

The number of concerts during the current 
week has been unusually lar^e. We are unwilling 
to pass by some of them ; but our notices must 
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necessarily be brief . With more spa^ at our 
oommand we should ceti^inly enter into^fuller 
detaiL 

Mr. P. H. Coweu gftVfe a song recital at 
Ihe SteinwAy Hall oil ftedday afternoon. The 
programme consisted entirely of his composi- 
tions — among them several new ones. Of the 
composer's skill in the art of song-writing 
there is no occasion to speak. We notice that 
he is evidently trying to give to the piano- 
forte an increased share in the depicting of 
thought and feeling— a step in the right 
direction. Of the novelties, "Thy Remem- 
brance " and ** Nightfall," Nos. 1 and 8, from 
a cycle of songs, struck us as chiefly worthy of 
notice. Of the artists who intOTpreted the 
music it will suffice to give the principal names 
— ^Miss Davies, Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Damian, 
and Messrs. Lloyd and King. Mr. Gowen 
accompanied the whole of the programme, and 
from memory. 

On Tuesday evening there was a concert at 
the Bow and Bromley Institute, in which the 
programme was entirely devoted to English 
music. The selection was not made at ranaom, 
but included works which, in spite of the fact 
that they are not a year old, have acquired a 
certain celebrity. The concert commenced with 
Dr. Stanford's ** Revenge," of which the story 
alone would make music far less timef ul and less 
skilful acceptable. Mr. E. Front's " Oxford " 
Symphony, recentiy performed at the Crystal 
Palace, was given imder the direction of the 
composer. The applause at the dose showed 
that the work bids fair to become a rival of the 
'* Birmingham" Symphony No. 3. Of Mr. 
Corder's cantata, ** The Bridal of Triermain," 
we think the favourable reception given to it 
at Bow will induce other societies to take up 
the work. We noticed it on the occasion of its 
production at the Wolverhampton Festival. 
Mr. McNaught, the conductor, deserves praise 
not only for the excellent singing of the choir, 
but also for his bold and, we are happy to add, 
successful policv. 

On Weanesday afternoon Mr. Max Pauer 
gave a second pianoforte recital at Prince's 
SLeiII. The principal pieces were Beethoven's 
Appassionata Sonata and Schumann's Toccata. 
Tne rendering of the first was correct but at 
times cold. In the second the pianist showed 
more vigour than discretion. He played also 
two Preludes and Fugues of Bach from the 
48 with great precision, delicacy, and intelligence. 

The Novello concerts came to a close on 
Wednesday evening with Gounod's oratorio, 
** Mors et Vita," under the direction of Dr. 
Mackenzie. The hall was well filled. The 
choral singing was good. The solo parts were 
taken by MdOe. A. Trebelli, Mdme. Patey, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santiey. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 



•* Put up a Picture in yonx room."— Lkioh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTTPE FINE-ART OALLEBY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

(Twentj doon W«t ofMadle's Library.) 



BPLBKDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From Um most edebratad Oalierioa ot Earopa. 

EEPBODUCnORB of MODBBN PATOTINQS. 

From tha LaxamboarK, tba Salon, Royal Acadamy, kc. 



THS ABT OF BAETOLOZZI, 

Ona Bandrad Bxamplaa. 



Now PuhlitMng, 

Grand Autotypes of the FaiatingB ii 
the Ifational Gallery. 

PBoaraoTUS amd Cataloovb om appucatiok. 



FACSIMILES of TURNER'S "LIBER 8TUDI0BUM," wlib ConmaB 
Urtes by U>« Rev. STOproBO Ubookk, MA. 

Ooplea of ItETMOLDS, GAIVSBOROUOH, LAWBBIICB, And EABI WOAX^ 
Irom tha FSlMT-ROOlf, BSITUH HUSKUM. 

PalDtiDKS. DrawtDga, Eagrmring; Pbott^rapha, kc, earaftillyframad. 

An lUnatnrtad Pamphkt, "Autotypa la halatloa to Houaahold Art," with 
Praaa Notiooa, fraa par poat. 

Ftna^Art Catalogua, pp. 166, prioa Blxpanoa fraa par poat. 



THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 



MR. T. FISHER UNWINB 

LIST. 

With |»refatory No^e^JSVTLLIAM idOHAEL 

ANNE OIICHBISt' her Life and 

Wiitings. Edited by HBRBfilET HAtlLAKEN- 
DBN^ILOHKIST. Twelve lllustratioES. Demy 
8vo, doth, 16s. 

**A biograplur of a good and clarar womao . . . Mra. Qilohrlat kaaw 
many of tBa roramost Utarary paopla of her day. and tbair Hale raTelation* 
of thamaalvaai pabtiabad aa * rata with aafflciant diaoraUoa. halp to oorraet 
soma othar eatimatea formad on otbar auiboritlaa. Hara wa And a klad, 
friandly, and hamorooa, If ■planatlo. Carlyla ; a halpfal and merry Kra. 
C«rlyla; and a friendly and anafEeotad Danta Gabriel KoaseiU. IWM 
cboraetaristlcfl. m unlike tba Cariyle of tba too copious memoirs, so unllka 
the Mrs. Carlyla. tbe/entfiM tncomprisa, ao onllka tha Roasatti of i^ytta, ara 
axireroely welcome."— Z^mly iVeuw, Loader. 

" Tba purdusa of this first adidon will be wiaa. It Is ona of thoaa booka 
that are sora to rise in prtM:'—£riU»h Weekig. 

"Tha fflimpaaa sba aflbrds oa ot Carlyla ara antlraly ptoaaant.**— ^cottt«A 
LtadcTt laadar. 

Beoond Bdltloii, Beady April eth. 

TWO BOYAL LIVES : Gleanings 

from Berlin from the liyes of their Imperial Hlgh- 
neeeee the Orown Prince aad Prinoess of Qermany. 
By DOBOTHBA BOBERTd. With 8 Original 
Photographic Portraits and 6 Ulostrations. OroWn 
8yo, cloth elegant, 7b. 6d. 

"This daaply intareatinf work."— ITomtn^ Pott. 

" A modest and psinstakiog cbronlole."— Court and SocUtp Review. 

" Ibis elegant littla rolama."— .Scotaman. 

ESSAYS BY THE EEV. DB. JB8S0PP. 

ARCADT ; for Better, for Worse. 

By the Author of *' One Generation ot a Norfolk 
House," &0. Crown 8yo, dotb, 7s. 6d. 

" They hare * singular firesbnass and ImprassiTeness.''— ^cottmoii. 

M. DE LAVELBYB'S NEW WOBK. 

THE BALKAN FENINSULAa 

With Letter from MB. GLADSrONE, and New 
Chapter bearing on the most Beoent Byent«. Demy 
Svo, doth, 16b. 

"A lucid and imparl ial view of tha sitoatlon in tba East as it now 
BUods."~.!ft James'M Oautu. 

P£R MARE. PER TERRAS ; being 

a Visit to New Zealand by Australia for the Exami- 
nation of certain Liands theie. dming 1883<8«, and 
America in 1886. By AKCHI15ALD SUrTEB, 
CM. Edin.. Iiisp. H.M. Land Office ; M J.C.E. Lend. 
Crown 8V0, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 
aB.6d. 

NEW VOLUME OF '^THB 8T0BY OF THE 
NATIONS." 

ALEXANDEB'S EMFIBE. By 

Professor J. P. MAHAFFY, Author of "Sooiai 
Life in Ureeoe," &o. Large orown 8yo, with Maps 
and IliustrationB, doth, fts. 

*'In erery way a satisfactory work."— ScAool Newtpapef, 



Second Edition, just Beady. 

JOTTINeS from JAIL: Notes and 

Papers on Prison Matters. By Bev. J. W. 
HOBtiLEY, M.A. Ozon., late (and last) Chaplain of 
H.M. Prison Clerkenwell. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 6d. 

" A wonderfully intaraatlng boolc."— .St. Janut's Gatette. 

BY THE AUTHOK OF "THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. " 

WOODLAND TALES. By Julius 

SXIMDE. Crown Svo, doth, ds. 6d. 

** Very cbannlog and attractive . . . Have an idyllio touch about tbem 
wbicb ia Very ukiutf. . . . A boy ara full of patbos, and soma of tneni aru 
vtry strong."— ^coocwy. 

A HINDU POET. 

CHEBBT BLOSSOMS: A Book ol 

Poems. By (iBluECE C. X^CXr. Crown Svo, 
oloth,eB. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Priaa Is. 4d. Coiin.XTS rOK APKIL, 1867. 
CANTEKBURY CATHKUUAL. Mra. L. VaH UBifSSKLAER. Illualratao 
by JOSETH FUIBICLL.— AURAMAM LINCOLN : A UUtury. JOHM U 
NiOOLAr and Coluiial Hat. bu t^vate hooretariaa. llluatrated^ 
fc^UUSa A8 SUL is XAUliUl. MaHK TWAIII.-oOME fOUTltAlre 
or ilAWTHuKNK. OkOHOC tAUaoBH LaTUKOP. Fronilawiooe.— 
lX>l'lCti OFTliK TIMH. bUlC-A-bHAC, &.C , Sec, and ooniributioua b> 
KDW. EOOLfcfeTOV. KkASKK. bXOCKTOM, I^W. ATKUftOff, W. If. 
WUiT^Ht, JOKL CBAJlDl.fca UARBUi, &C., JtO. 

njuod Tolamea for tba patt bolf-year. prloa lOa. 6d. Caaai for binding, 
It, «d. Hlnsla copiea, )»oat tree. Is. 7a. ; par Year, poat Iraa, 19a. 

ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 

Prloa la. COXTKhts rOB AFKIU ^^7. 

UABllOW'ON-HILL, KUZ. R. Pkhskll. Illuatratad by J. PLIUBLL. 
— WURKlMi M0^Kta.>8. O. T. MuxitK. Jiluatratad.— JUaM auu 

JUAMl'A. F.C. BAYLOR. lUuaUatwl JbMMY'd BUAhDlMO UOUSi;.. 

JAS. OT18. Jlluatrated.— THK CUILURKNtd CHUSADK. Uperatta 
by E. 8. BlOOKS and FB£D1£IUC rRKST01l.<-AN APRIL JB^TEH. 
y. D. BBBftJlAM.— A 80NU ot t»PKIhO. CKUA TOAXTCX. lllutlratad.- 
Jatrk4u-Uic>PuipU, Leiier-boz, hiddlcobox, ftc. 

Bound TolumM for tba paat balf-year, priaa 8a. Cataa for Undlof , 8a 
Btngla eopia*, poat fraa, la. M. ; par Year, poat ftaa, 14t. 



BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. 8». APRIL. 1887.— »ia. M. 



6AIlRACnVE8CA.~00HOUrsiOV. BT P. IfAKtOH CBaIT^OKD. 

FREE TR4DB AND DEPRESaED TRADE. BT A.WtLUAMSOV. 

IRENE. 

ARE IRONCLADS DOOMED t 

DIANE DB BRBTEUILLB.-OovcLOtiOir. 

THB OLD SALOON. 

JAMES FRASER, SSCOND BISHOP OP MANCUBS* 
TER^RANDOLPB CALDECOTT: HIS EARLT ART 
CAREER, ETC. 

THB FORTNIOHTLT REVIBWBR AND BD88I1. BT OObORL 
HALLK80V, C.8J. 

THE HONG OF THE BELL. TBAVSLAno BT 8Ut THBODORI 

Mabtik, K.C.B. 

TWO MONTHS OF THE SESSION. 



Wuxiam Blackwood ft sovi, Bdlnborck aa4 London. 



Lohdon: T. FISHEB UNWIN, 
26y Patbbnobtbb Sqva&b, E.C. 



Montbly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

COBTKBTS BOB APRIL. 
THE CALL of SAVONAROLA. By BlULIO CA8TBLAB. 
THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW. By ROBBBT LOUIS STBTBFBOV. 
THE SERVICB of MAN. By RlCBABD HOLT HiTTTOV. 
COMMERCLAL MUSEUMS. By Kenbic B. MOSBAT. 
THB IMAGINATIVE ART of tba RENAIBSANCB. By VbbBOV LBB. 
PROHIBITION in the UNITED STATES. By AXBL GlTSXABaOB. 
THE DECUNE of tba DRAMA. By HaBBT QDILTEB. 
CAPTAIN OONDER and MODERN CRITICS. By ProlbMor ROBBXTSOV 
Smith. 

FOR BETTER for WORSE. By tba AUTBOK of "JOHB HAUPAZ* 
Gebtlbmar.* 

THE PLAN of CAMPAIGN. By SAMUBLLilxe. 

CONTEMPORARY UFB and THOUGHT Id GBRMAKT. By Dr. H 
GBTPOKBir. 

CONTEMPORARY RECORD : Church HIatory. By ProfeMor 0. T. 8T0KB8 
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LITERATURE. 

A ITew EnglUh Dictiotmy, an ffistorical Prin" 
eipUs; founded mainly on the Materials 
collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by James A. H. Harray, LLD., 
sometime president of the Philological 
Society. Part III. battkr— boz. (Ox- 
foid : Glarendon Press.) 
It is a enrions fact, best known to those who 
have at any time heem engaged in lexico- 
graphy, that the difficulty of dealing with the 
history of words yaries considerably, according 
to the initial letter with which the word 
begins. Of course, this is onlj^ a broad rule, 
founded on a large number of instances. We 
may, howeyer, be assured that, in the matter 
of l&glidi etymology, the greatest number of 
words (rf extreme difficulty occurs xmder the 
letter p ; and when we take into account both 
the etymology and the usage of words, there 
is scarcely a more difficult letter to deal with 
than the letter b. This giyes us a test 
whereby we are enabled to judge of the 
quality of a lexicographer's woric at an early 



r. Hurray has completed the letter a 
yery satisfactorily ; and, though it presented 
many difficulties, there is a large number of 
secondary and deriyatiye words beginning 
witii that letter, chiefly owing to the occur- 
rence of sudi prefixes as «-, oi-, ad-^ amphi-f 
atUe-f and the like. These, after all, are 
mostly Latin and Greek prefixes, and do not 
lead into such lab}^tlis of perplexity 
as the prefixes of natiye origin conduct to. 
Under tne letter b, the principal Latin prefix 
is M-, twice, doubly. This is dealt with on 
p. 843, where we learn some curious facts 
about it. The earliest English word with 
this prefix seems to be <*bigam,'' which 
occurs in the Cursor Mundi, where we are 
told that Lamech was the first man that 
" bf^am was, wit duble yijfe." It is some- 
whii^ remarkable that the ICiddle-Latin 
hi^amui is an obyious blunder, as it clearly 
ought to haye been Hffomuij the word htgmnui 
bemg a hybrid compound. This blunder has 
been imitated in the present learned century 
in the formation of the word hieyeU, a hybrid 
substitute for *<dicycle." The compound 
Ueame occurs in the translation of Paliadius 
on Husbandry, with the sense of '* pitch- 
fork"; bifiront^ hi/orked occur late in the 
sixteenth century ; 

" and» from the seyenteenth century onward, 
by a wide extension of the Latin analogy, 
especially in its later phases, hi- has been pre- 
fixed to any adjective conyeniently indicating 
the ii^ng at quality which has to be described 
as donbbd or ooourring twice, i>rincipally to 
those of Latin etymolosy, as in hianguiar, 
IkavUaryt Ucenirdl, bivauUed, hivoluminous ; but 
also to others, as Urainy^ biwetkly. In modem 



scientific terminology, adjectiyes in -ate, -aUd 
are most frequently employed, as btauriculate, 
hicarinate, bilamdlatet oimnnate, hiunguiculate, 
himactdated ; and the attrioutive use of substan- 
tiyes as adjectiyes tends to such modem forms 
as hichord^ biwhirV* 

This quotation giyes a fair sample of Dr. 
Murray's method. We haye here a succinct 
account of the use and foroe of the im- 
portant prefix M-, such as has neyer before 
been put together, and probably could only 
haye been compUed after a carenil considera- 
tion of such rich material as the Philological 
Society has succeeded in collecting. Dr. 
Hurray has proyed that there is such a thing 
as ripe English scholarship, though it is, un- 
fortunately, almost as uncommon as scholar- 
ship in Latin and Greek is abundant. 

But there is a second prefix d»-, of native 
origin, which is a far more serious prefix to 
deS, with. This is nothing but the common 
preposition Sy. It lasted through the earliest 
penod and the Middle-English period, after 
which it came to be spelt $«-. In this latter 
form, the difficulty of successfully oopiog 
with it is enormous. ** Be-f bebg still, in 
some of its senses, a living element, capable 
of being prefixed wherever the sense requires 
it, tiie derivatives into which it enters are 
practically unlimited in number.'* Dr. 
Murray has, accordingly, dealt with it in 
the only manner possible, viz., by treating 
the more important compounds as main words 
in their alphabetical place, while he has 
gathered together in one long catalogue such 
words as are infrequent, and were, in many 
instances, merely ooined for the nonce. We 
find h$09mpa$B$d as early as in Caxton (1480) ; 
and h^n&rh (to bark at) even in the Ayenbite 
of In wit (1340). Many of the compounds 
are either amazing or ridiculous. *' I will all 
to Ucwrry thee, or hethwaele thy ooate," is in 
Bernard's Terence. EnfoWir is translated by 
Cotgrave as ** to 5M^«r^, 3mj^^^.'' Spenser 
has, ''And deepe himself e ledueked in the 
same." The Morning Star speaks of a ** pant- 
ing, blushing, ^^/^^^(^ honourable member." 
Dr. Jackson remarks tiiat *' abundance of wit 
hath heopUtted his understanding." Washing- 
ton Irving tells us that our worthy ancestors 
were never ^^hoproaehod and heleciured.** 
Much bolder is lacker, who says that '' he 
so hehloekheaded and hehlundorbuit me about, 
as was enough to hurry anybody." A char- 
acter in Ben Jonson exclaims that *' they do 
all so h&madam me." Blaekwood^a Magmino 
says that '' Ghirrick's generation be-Boiottu'd 
him." *'The souls of connoisseurs," says 
Sterne, ''have the happiness to get all 
bovirtued, bebuttorflied, and bsfiddUdJ* The 
Pall Mall Omtetto speaks of a man " being 
bomistionaried by the society which has made 
him what he is." Certainly, when we come 
across such a word as bebuUerfUed^ we realise 
that the prefix bo- is still a live factor of our 
language, and that the language itself is 
illimitable. Even the above examples are 
quite eclipsed in oddity by such compounds 
as bO'Belububbod^ to bo-doUify^ to bo-Frenehifyy 
be'Legton-o/'Eonourody to beUshlash (to whip 
soundly), to bepamphloiiu. 

The force of the prefix be- is very variable 
and luud to fix. There are at least eight 
ways in which it can be used, viz., with the 
sense of about, as beelatpi intensively, as 
bobait ; with a priyative meaning, bohoad; as 



a mode of rendering intransitive verbs tran- 
sitive, as beoiy; or of forming verbs from 
adjectives, as bedim ; with the notion of con- 
ferring a title, as S^iJo^ArA^ ; with the notion 
of covering, as boehalk; rhetorically, with 
past participles, as bobsltod. Words of the 
last class are quite unlimited in number — we 
can have boporimgged^ botwrbanod^ beioinged, 
and so on throughout all the substantives in 
the language. 

We have called especial attention to the 
above prefixes, because they so clearly ex- 
emplify the editor's method. Any scholar 
will see at once that it greatly transoends in 
care, scholarship, and accuracy, the method 
of other writers of dictionaries. The Philo- 
logical Society has been especially fortunate 
in findbg an editor with so judicial a turn of 
mind— one who weighs the evidence, and 
goes by it, instead of importing into words 
something evolved out of his own conscious- 
ness. The breadth and accuracy of the results 
thus obtained are most satisfactory ; and the 
justness of the definitions cannot be ques- 
tioned. Of oourse in this last matter Dr. 
Murray has had the valuable aid of all his 
predecessors, among whom not only does 
Dr. Johnson deserve honourable mention, but 
Nathaniel Bailey and Handle Cotgrave should 
never be forgotten. Yet we know that Dr. 
Johnson, exceptionally and of malice pre- 
pense, was capable of giving to a word a very 
one-sided sense indeed. 

In short, the present instalment of the 
dictionary is, from one point of view, the 
best of the three now {issued. The words 
dealt with are, many of them, of quite 
exceptional difficulty. Now that the editor 
has successfully coped with them, he can 
cope with anything of the kind. His mettle 
has been severely tried, and has not been 
found wanting. Such verbs as be, boat^ boar^ 
and bind — such English substantives as boards 
bow, and the Protein box — such French sub- 
stantives as beefy biU, bo$$, bowl^ belfry, biao, 
biblo — are now fully worked out, and the 
details abound with interest As regards the 
etymology, the editor feelingly remarks that 

« much more original work has had to be done 
than in the two preceding parts. TheB- words 
are full of problems wmch have baffled the 
efforts of all mvestigators ; every one of them 
has received a fresh and independent investiga- 
tion, in which assistance has been rendered by 
some of the first living philologists; and the 
result has been the diMOvery of new facts, or 
the elimination of old errors, in regard to many 
words. . . . This part contains an extraordinary 
number of words of unknown and uncertain 
derivation.*** 

It is impossible to give any just idea of 
the advances made in this work, or even to 
enumerate the new facts brought out as 
regards the et]piology, history, or use of 
the words wmch it contains. In many 
oases, the number of homographs is sur- 
prisingly large ; thus there are fifteen words 
spelt bob; fourteen spelt bay; nine spelt 
Ml, boee; eight qpelt bow; seven vpAt 
bill; six spelt beat, berry; and five spelt 
blow. The fifteen bob$ are a curiosity. The 
substantives are : (1) a bunoh, knob, lump ; 
(2) a taunt; (8) a blow; (4) a jerk; (6) a 
term in bell-ringing; (6) an apparatus for 
polishing metal ; (7) a boy, from Mobert ; (8^ 
a shiUing; (9) a storm, oiioM*. Theadj 
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nmftl Mrt abort, u a hone'i taiL Tba rarbi 
ait: (1) to befool; (2) to buffet; (3}tomoye 
tip and down ; (4^ to fiab with a bob. And, 
laftlj, the adv. hob is oied witb respect to 
sudcien action. Many ol these, moreoyer, have 
sereral yarieties of sense. 

It is a comfort to find that a <'beef-eater '' 
is at last definitelj allowed and preyed to be 
an eater of beef* Probably no other idea was 
eyer attached to the word until the memor- 
able di^ when Ur. Steeyens coined a French 
heifu/eiir to deriye it from. A world which 
rates ingenuity far aboye research or fact 
nnliMkily approyed of this snggestioD, which 
has oyer since been belieyed in more as an 
articla of fisdth, which it were sacrilege to 
diare^^urdy than for any other reason. It is 
inteiasting to quote the statement in Johnson's 
Dictionary in its original form ; for few are 
aware how yery doubtfully this inyention was 
at first announced. 

'^ B$ef'*oBkr, from beef and m^, because the 
nflmTUons is bsef when on waiting. Mr. 
Steeyens deriyes it tiius: heef-eaUr may come 
from beai{feUer, one who attends at the 
sideboard, whidi was anciently placed in a 

(Note that we ace not told what a hsau/d is, 
except t^at it waa something in which a 
stdeboavd can be placed, not the sideboard 
itself, as always said.) Dr. Pegge actually 
wiote a book to proye that l£r. Steeyens was, 
from a historical point of yiew, entirely 
wvong; bat the public would not hearken, 
and he wrote in yain. 

<< Bonfire" is at last definitely settled to 
be deriTed from hone and Jire ; in fact, it is 
usually q^lt i^m-JIre in old authors. The 
Sootch form hm^e is conclusiye ; and eyen 
in 1483 it was teanslated into Latin by ignU 
o$imn, Yery intereatine is the note that in 
the burgh (rf Hawick old bones were regu- 
larly eoUeoted and stored up for bonfires down 
to about 1800. 

"Berth" is almost certainly a late forma- 
tion from the Middle-English herein (Tudor 
English hre), <*to bear," taking hem* in its 
nautical sense (the thirty-seyenth sense) ; the 
earlier deriyatiye of the same yerb is birth. 

'* Bible" was, grammatically, at first a 
neuter plural ; the Greek neuter bihlia was 
turned into a Latin feminine singular, as in 
other casci, such as anth&m or anUphm. As 
to '^ Uue," it is curious that such a word 
existed in the oldest English in the form 
bUw, hat it did not last down to the Middle- 
English period ; consequently, the word was 
borrowed from the Old-Freuch hhu, which 
was adapted from the cognate word in Old 
High or Low German. Flaut4s is nothing but 
the Latin spelling of the same word, the 
Latin word being cognate with the Teutonic. 

The wearing of '* blue-stockings" has no 
reference to feisinine, but to male attire. It 
was Mr. Benjamin StilUngfleet, who habitu- 
ally wore grey <» blue worsted stockings, in 
OMW to ap^ar more at his ease, instead of 
the regulation black stockings required for 
full dress. He aj^^eared at certain reunions 
where many ladies were present, and where 
some attempt was made to introduce more 
intellectnal modes of spending the eyenings 
than were then usual. Eyen before this 
period, it was used politically, and applied to 
Ae mean attire of the men in the Little 
Parliament of ld63« The earliest quotation 



speaks of ''that bUm^tooking Farliamenty 
Barebone Parliament, a companie of f ellowes 
called togeather by Cromwell." How little 
did the famous Protector foresee that he was 
founding a word which would be hereafter 
applied to the male undress of the eighteenth 
century, then to ladies who were present at 
blue-stocking assemblies, and who were called 
Blu9'Btoekif^ Ladiei, and would thus be trans- 
ferred to literarp' ladies generally. May this 
silly term soon die out ! 

Considering the way in which this difficult 
Part iii. hsa been treated, we may now feel 
confident that the ultimate success of the 
dictionary is assured. W'e are also glad to 
see that Dr. Murray is receiying more help. 
Kot only has Mr, Bradley been lately asso- 
ciated with him as co-ecutor, but we notice 
the names of seyen sub-editors who haye done 
most useful serrice in preparing the work 
before it came into the editorial hands. 
There is thus eyery hope that the future 
parts of this great work can be issued at least 
as rapidly as hitherto. At the same time, 
the rate of progress cannot be yery largely 
increased, and tiie attempt to increase it is 
the only one that can affect for the worse the 
character of the work. If the public will be 
content to buy the parts as they come out, 
they will assuredly get their money's worth 
in any case. But, it all that they will do is 
to stand oyer the workers with a whip, con- 
tinually exciting them to go faster, they will 
only succeed in turning good work into bad, 
to tiie disgrace of the English nation. 

Walter W. Skbat. 



"Great Writers."— Z«> of Dante Gabriel 
JRosietti. By Joseph Knight. (Walter 
Scott.) 

Danib Eossetti is one of the poets whom 
poets loye. They are a small brotherhood — 
quite an inner circle among the great con- 
gregation of singers — for they are chosen, not 
because of their pre-eminence, but for the 
ineffable tenderness and sweetness and 
beauty of their work. It is for these 
qualities that Shelley and Keats, and, in 
a smaller measure, Coleridge, are beloyed 
beyond others. And these are qualities 
which abound in Eo9setti. He did not write 
great poems — great in subject, or ambitious 
in form ; but all that he wrote was beautifully 
and perfectly done. His emotions were of 
the deepest ; his sense of the loyeable and the 
the pure was keen and responsiye b^ond 
almost any other man's of his time ; and the 
result is an exquisite beauty of form and 
spirit,'alike in his poems and lus pictures. So 
perfect was his work that, small as its whole 
quantity appears, the wonder is that he pro- 
duced so much. Of external interests sudi a 
life as his could haye but few, and it would 
haye been marred hj any mere actiyities. 
It was essentially an inner life. But in all 
his relations with others there was tiie same 
fine tenderness of affection, the same chival- 
rous loyalty, that are so marked a feature in 
his poems. Neyer, eyen in romance, has 
there been a loyelier or nobler deyotion than 
that of Bossetti to his wife — yery seldom has 
any man's loye at all approached it. To his 
mother, to his brother and sister, to all his 
friends, indeed, in a fitting degree, there was 
I the same true deyotion and seryice of heart. 



Sis home affections were particularly strong, 
as they well might be ; for a family united as 
the Bossettis woe in singularly high aims 
and sympathies is almost unique in literary 
history. His mother was yery dear to him. 
She was his confidant and adyiser ; as worthy 
of her son as he was of her. Writing to her 
onoe, with some flowers that were not of the 
choicest, he tells her : ** I know they will be 
better than nothing to your flower-loying 
heart." In another letter to her he says : — 

"I assure you that your first fnculcatians on 
many points are still the standard of eriMoism 
with me, and that I am often conscious of bdng 
influenced correctly by these early-imbibed and 
still yaloable impressions." 
His sister, Miss Christina Bossetti, un- 
questionably shares his ff enius. Not that her 
genius is not a pertecU^ indiyidual posses- 
sion ; so entirely is it this, and so high is its 
order, that it would be safe to say she is the 
best poetess we haye had since Mrs. Browning 
(the greater the pity-*-one may add in n 
parentiiesis — ^that die writes so Uttle). And 
his brother — ^is not he also one of the tuneful 
brotherhood, and the friend and helper and 
adyiser of eyery other ? Truly, a remarkable 
funily. Outside his family, toO| Eoesetti 
seems always to haye been ha^^j in his 
friends, and always to haye giyen a tone to 
the minds in contect with his own. This was 
so in the early days of the pie-Baphaelits 
brotherhood, and it was so to the ^. It 
was a tone of deeper earnestness; of mors 
loying and patient care in the production of 
good and faithful work. It cannot be said 
that he has established a style in either poetry 
or painting, for a style may be copied and 
reproduced, but no one can reproduce Dante 
Bossetti. What he did was to p^e a fresh, 
yigour to both — a yigour in part intelleotual, 
but yery largely emotional and spiritnaL Let 
anyone who has not risalised this look at the 
one picture of his in the National Qallery* 
It is one of his earliest works — << Booe Aneilla 
Domini " — ^painted when he was only twenty- 
two ; but, as it hangs alone on a screen in ths 
middle of one of the large rooms, it seems to 
giye totally new possibilities to art. Suoh, 
indeed, he did giye, both as painter and poet 
Two forms of y^rse, in particular, are richeri 
maryellously richer, for his use of them-^-ths 
ballad and the sonnet. Into both he infused 
the yery deepest pathos, and he employed the 
sonnet in we constructi<m of an elaborate 
poem with a success which is almost without 
parallel. Speaking of <' The House of Life»" 
Mr. Knight says : ** Taken as a whole, this 
series of sonnets constitutes in its dais the 
greatest g^ that poetry has reoeiyed sinoe 
the days of Shakspere." This is b<dd praise» 
but I think it is Just 

Such a spirit as Bossetti's could net go 
through Hfe without much suffering. The 
yery woes of humanity would haye afleoled 
him if no sorrow had come nearer. But the 
most poignant sorrow did enter into his heart 
and possess his life. The wife whom he woi* 
shipped, for whom he had waited throng 
long years of anxious deyotion, was taken 
from him by^ death after only two years of 
wedded happiness, and he was neyertiie same 
man again. His poems were kid in her 
coffin, and his heart was buried in her gtmya. 
Seyen years later the poems were recoyetedi 
but the glad heart neyer. It seems to me 
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that Mr. Knight exaggerates the effect Qb 
Boflsetti of the tinhappy artide — ^in part a 
criticism on his poems — which Mr. Bohert 
Bnchanan contribnted to the Ornitemporary 
It99mo. To say, as Mr. Knight does, that 
*' his early demise is dne ind^ctly to the 
disturbance thus cansed '' is to make a Tery 
grievons accusation. I do not gather, from 
the reply which Rossetti himself made in the 
Aihefuteum^ that the iron had entered into his 
soul in snch earnest. Besides, while I should 
expect Bossetti to be super-sensitiTe about 
most things, I should expect him to be least 
sensitive to criticism on things which were 
to him matters of high principle and divine 
truth. Such, in an especial degree, was the 
love of man for woman. Mr. Buchanan mis- 
understood him ; but when he knew him, and 
knew how good and gentle and pure he iiras, 
he made an unsparing recantation. The heart 
of one poet went out to the other, and the 
offence was removed. Unless Mr. Knight has 
unquestionable grounds for the statement which 
he makes — and it is scarcely conceivable that 
he can have — ^the statement is not only rash 
and unjust but it is cruel 

Mr. Knight writes with the highest appre- 
ciation of Bossetti. His estimate of his 
diaracter, and, in the main, his criticisms 
on his poems, are true and well Judged ; but 
one has the fueling that, with so excellent a 
subject, the work might have been done a 
Httle better. A certian stifhess of style is 
apparent until the book is somewhat ad^ 
vanoed, and even then one meets with such 
a sentence as this : 

" The portrait of the heroine is, unlikely to 
have been given by one, whatever his oppor- 
tunities of seeing early art, who had not under- 
gone Bossetti's training in the worship of spedal 
n»mB of beauty.'* 

The printer may be responsible for the 
punctuation, but, I suppose, the phrasing is 
Mr. Knight's. Here is another specimeui 
taken from the next page : 

« In this case the illustrations and the per- 
ceptions are scarcely noticeable as those of any 
man except Bossetti himself, or an associate in 
the P.B.B." 

But Mr. Knight's work, whatever imperfec- 
tions have to be eet off against its merits, is 
very welcome, as extending widely a know- 
ledge of one of the most charming of poets 
and loveable of men. 

GlOBGX COITEBELL. 



r#frf«fi, MmUalemiertf Camot : Engineer 
Studies. By Major S. M. Lloyd. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Thxss ** Engineer Studies " — a republication 
of artides in magarines and reviews — seek to 
sketoh the history of fortification in shcMrt 
biographies of famous engineers. The idea 
is sufficiently happy ; and this is a learned 
and good little book, if it wants the charm and 
tJie perf^t knowledge of M. Yiollet-le-Buc's 
delightful essays on an attractive but some- 
what abstruse subject. We must notice, 
however, one marked defect: the work is 
ovwloaded with technical terms unintelligible 
to the general reader, and a second edition 
ought to have a glossary, and explanatory 
illustrations and plans. What average Eng^ 
lishman has a distinct conception of '* capon- 
«teiuilles>" *<<mllons," or ''fausse- 



brayes," and would not wish to have the 
mysteries of the art placed before his faithful 
eyes in engravings ? 

Fortification has naturally adjusted itself, 
from age to age, to the methods of attack. 
The Boman camp was an almost perfect means 
of resistance to the barbarian hordes; but 
Major Lloyd does not touch the wars of the 
ancients. Missile engines, and mines without 
charges, were generally employed in the 
feudal age. But strong places are, for the most 
part, stormed ; and to defeat and baffle hand- 
to-hand assaults was the chief problem for the 
military engineer. The ruins of hundreds of 
castles show the devices adopted for this pur- 
pose: the concealed sally-port for counter 
attack, the barbican as a defensive outwork, and 
winding stairs and passages for a desperate 
stand, wh^i the bod^ of the place had at last 
been entered. The mvention of cannon made 
no change in fortification for many years — 
indeed, it favoured the defence at first ; and 
the battlemented donjon, with its lofty walls 
and its intricate outworks, continued to be 
the type of fortress in all parts of Europe. 
Artillery, however, began to receive great 
additionid power in the fifteenth century, and 
the skill of the engineer was gradually tasked 
to devise means how to lessen the effects of 
the large siege ordnance now coming into use. 
This was first essayed by constructing works 
to protect the place by their flimking-fires ; 
and boulevards or bulwarks, armed with 
heavy guns, w^re thrown out in advance of 
the fortress. Italian genius transformed the 
system of fortification in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, adapting it to meet the increasing force 
of cannon ; and this created the type of the 
modem strong place, erroneously called after 
the name of Yauban, and only now disappearing 
from the scene. This method was largely 
applied to towns, but the feudal castle felt its 
effects; and it exhibited extraordinary in- 
genuity and skill. The height of the main 
fortress was greatly reduced; bastions were 
run out at all kinds of angles to furnish a 
multiplied and cross fire; the intermediate 
walls were much shortened in length ; and 
the covered way, the glacis, and the counter- 
scarp were devised to strengthen the body of 
the place, while ravelins, homworks, and demi- 
lunes were built at chosen points as exterior 
posts, to increase the power of the artillery 
of the defence. In the case of towns this 
was, in many instances, the plan of con- 
structing the chief citadel, allowing, of course, 
for local accidents ; and the walls of towns 
were backed up by^ ramparts, and by re- 
trenched works behind the main wall, or 
were covered by inundations, to keep off 
assailants. Strong places, forUfied on these 
principles, formed extraordinary means of 
resistance ; and for more than a century the 
defence acquired marked superiority Over the 
attack. Sieges, in fact, were the work of 
whole campaigns ; and, especially in the Low 
Ciountries, the issue of more than one war 
depended on the capture of two or three 
towns. The idea of the besieger in those 
days was either to reduce the place by 
famine, or to carry it by a fierce assault ; and 
the means as vet had not been found out of 
silencing the fire of the defensive works beft>re 
attempting the final onset. Not, indeed, that 
the system of making apptoaches had not 
been invented and largely improved. Zigzags, 



pafallels^ trenches, and places of arms wem 
employed by Spinola and Maurice of Nassau } 
and the soienoe (^ engineering attack, thomgh 
not developed, was being worked out. Ai 
jet, however, the true modes of destroying 
by force the means of resistance in fortresses 
had not been made effective ; and the besieger 
either drew lines round the place, relying oa 
time to compel a surrender, or, having buc*> 
ceeded in making trenches, in many cases of 
small extent, he risked everything ea an 
attempt to stc^m. The result was always 
delay and oftmi disaster. 

Fortification, it is commtmly supposed, was 
almost created anew by Yauban. This if^ 
however, a complete mistake. The great 
Frenchman, indeed, made a fern oenstmctioiia 
antidpating the system of detached forts ; ka 
improved the dieting kinds of fortresses by 
enlarging bastions and inundations; and kie 
had the special merit of adapting strong place! 
to the peculiarities of the ground or the line 
of a frontier. But the position of YaubaH 
among engineers is really due to the immenst 
addition he gave to the power and the meaai 
of attack. la this respect he wrought a oom* 
plete revolution in the besieger's art. He 
was, doubtless, a great orlginid genius ; yet, 
like that of Turenne in strategic sdenee, his 
genius chiefly manifested itseU in making the 
best use of existing ideas, and turning known 
elements to the best account; and no one 
gained more by growing experience. Yaubaii 
did not reject tiie accepted doctrine that an 
assault was the natural end of a siege* 
Indeed, he improved this iMranch of the art ; 
and mining operations and the use of the 
mine before ^e assault owe much to faim^ 
But the conception on whieh he chiefly 
worked was that the main object of aberieger 
should be to master by fire the fire of a fortress^ 
and to crush its ddtences before storming ^ 
and he carried this out with consumtnato 
ability. To effect his ^ds he always 
endeavoured so to make his approaches as 
to envelope the front of a fortress with a 
converging fire, throwing a storm of missiles 
towards a centre; and he enfiladed and 
breached the defences with batteries skilfully 
laid ixat the purpose. This was accomplished 
by making long parallels in the place of the 
short ones employed before, by arming the 
trenches with more powerful guns, and by 
greatly increasing the number of gunners; 
and extreme care was taken to select the most 
favourable points for a concentric attack. 
The results of his system were soon apparent. 
Fortresses, overwhelmed by the mass of pro- 
jectiles poured into them, and with wide, 
gaping breaches, were reduced in afow weeks 
or days ; and, in many instances, the besiegers 
were spared the risks and losses of assault 
by the capitulation of terrified garrisons. It 
was, too, a special characteristic of Yauban^ 
as of Turenne, to spare the blood of his men. 
His superiority over Cohom, his contemporary, 
was marked in this respect; and he was wont 
to condemn as ra^ foolhairdiness a prematun 
attempt to force the attack. Assaults like 
those of the Bedan or Badajoi he would have 
deemed unworthy of the military art 

The genius of Yauban gained for the attack 
a compute asc^dancy over the defence, and 
this has lasted, perhaps, down to our time. 
It became, in fact, an engineering maxim that 
a fortress, if assailed, was certain to fall; 
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ani, with an exception here and theie, this 
role hdd good for a centnry and a half, 
thongh Napoleon londlj protested against it. 
Two men of great powers toiled hard to restore 
the conditions of the art in former days, and 
to make the defence once more prevail ; and, 
though neither had their profound conceptions 
properly carried out in their own time, 
modem fortification has borrowed much from 
them. In order to resist the attack of 
Yamban, Montalembert insisted upon the 
necessity of '< increasing " and " protecting " 
the fire of strong plaoes. Adopting the plan of 
a man-of-war's battery, he proposed that a 
fortress should be a block of casemates, armed 
with a double or triple tier of cannon, kept 
w^ screened by small embrasures; and he 
added flanking towers to cover the front and 
to sweep its approaches with crossfire, though 
he rather discountenanced mere outworks. 
This able man, too, more fully developed 
Yauban's fruitful idea of detached foits, placed 
at chosen points to command positions or to 
keep an asnilant away from a fortress ; and, 
though his theories in this respect were 
vehementiy condemned by French engmeers, 
time has proved that they are of the highest 
value. On the whole, though Montalembert's 
types of fortification are, in part, obsolete — 
especially his high tier of casemates — ^his prin- 
ciples have been amply justified, especially 
as to* detached forts; and these have sup- 
plied, so to speak, the lines on which modem 
fortresses of the first class, especially in Ger- 
many, have been constructed. Camot endea- 
voured to increase the ^ciency of defence 
by vertical fire to search the trenches, and by 
the intelligent use of counter approaches, 
opposing the assailant with his own devices ; 
and the rules he laid down have been, also, 
excellent. The ancient system of fortifica- 
tion, inspired, but not invented, by Yauban, 
m%y be said to have become all but useless. 
The war of 1870 found that it had had its day; 
and it is being replaced by new ^stems not 
yet, perhaps, completely establisned. En- 
trenched camps large enough to contain armies* 
and protected by ranges of detached forts, are 
now considered the best means to cover a 
position or to shield a city. The sieges of 
raris and of Sebastopol, differing as they do 
in so many ^ints, seem to i^ow that fortifi- 
cation of this kind may play a great part in 
modem war ; and we are not convinced that 
the defence even yet may not regain its old 
superiority to the attack. 

WiuJAH O'ComroB Mobbis. 



Cavalier Lyria: ^^lot Church and Crown." 
By J. W. Bbsworth. (Austin & Sons.) 

Thb issue of this ecUtio princepi is strictiy 
limited to one hundred and twenty-five copies, 
for England, and twenty-five for America. 
It contains nearlv all the original verse scat- 
tered through the author's editions of the 
Drolleries and the Ballads (Bagford and Kox- 
burghe). Some of the illustrations of those 
volumes have been reproduced, with fresh 
specimens of Mr. Ebsworth's artistic skill, 
notably a new frontispiece, after one to Wil- 
liam Yau^han's Mtmck'i Bimdmaid (1678 V 

There is a prelude in praise of solitude — 
and of the author for delignting therein : 

** I find content in my quiet nook, 
And dnell, like a star, apart " — 



which is ezactiy what Wordsworth thought 
so admirable in Hilton. A WordswortMan 
tinge is perceptible, too, in the piece standing 
next, though written nine years earlier, '* A 
Child's World," recalling the famous ode on 
the love of nature, and the glimpses of some- 
thing above nature in the ghild 
" Who came fresh from heav«n, short time ago.*' 

The book's keynote is not strack till the 
rejoinder to the mmn&nto mart epitaph of a 
vicar of Lydd (1420), <<a Puritan ante- 
Furitanos": 

" It is too much to darken Lile, with your cold 
threats and fears ; 
It is too much to veil the Heavens, with thonder- 
doiids and tears ** — 

a protest ever recurring. The series of 
poems steadily, though unequally, pursues 
the varying phases of the time, whether in 
historic or imaginary episode. If the versi- 
fication sometimes lack spontaneity, and jerk 
or lumber, the author's undaunted spirit 
goes '* marclung on." The reader's illusion 
is now and then broken with a jolt. He 
cannot remember that either Lucas or Lisle 
wielded the poet's pen — '' witness all those lays 
he sang!" — and he cannot but remember 
that they both lie, not below any ^' turf," but 
under a huge black marble fiag in St. GKles's 
diurch. Again, surely no cavalier in 1645 
would have called Cromwell " honest," any 
more thai^ Pryde would have been called 
" Fresbyt^s Furge " three years before he 
had earned that notoriety. *' Strafford" is 
hardly a success. The old rough lines about 
^* good and valiant dust" hit the case better. 
To bid him, ** a true pilgrim," 

'* Hold on his quest before the twilight hour hath 
fled," 

has almost a touch of irony. Strafford dung 
tenaciously to life ; and tiie baffled, furious 
look of the Warwick Castle portrait (sketched, 
according to tradition, the day before his 
execution) is a haunting memory. It is 
curious, as Mr. Ebsworth has pointed out, 
that "Put not your trust in princes" occurs 
in the morning service for the dOth day of 
the month ; but it is not certain that Charles 
saw it on the fatal day. He had not be^ 
following the appointed services, or the 
chapter read by Juxon would not fas it didj 
have come upon him as a surprise, tne Gh>spel 
of St. Matthew having supplied tiie lessons 
throughout January. 

There is plenty of variety in the themes, 
from the graceful '* Lady, my lady, if hearts 
are in tune " (p. 18), to the jocular onslaught 
on the tea-drinkers (p. 64). The Bestoration 
pmod is represented by studies of cavaliers 
drinking and sober, contented and despondent ; 
by pictures of rural felicity and town-revel- 
Img— Hampton Court and Alsatia. There are 
sketches of Evelyn and Pepys, and a graphic 
"Death of Butier." "Milton" is not so 
fortunate, and ends in a prosaic hobUe : 

" What do I heed that ignorance decries 
The inspiration ; and repeats old blame ? 
I mourn his erroneous tractates ; but I prise 
The unsullied genius that attains true fame.*' 

We gladly turn to another June piece, with 
its plea for the enjoyment of swiftly passmg 
happiness, or we snule at the singularly 
constituted bishop who regretted that he had 
not married Nell Gwynne. 
The .author is never far from us. Frag- 



ments expressive of his fears and hopes are 
interspersed with the old-world subjects, and, 
indeed, are sometimes disguised therein, aft in 
the^ revived Laudator Umparii aeti — here 
assigned to a Nonjuror. In the concluding 
miscellaneous part his personal likings (as for 
poets Dobson and Lang) and his moods, pen- 
sive or gay, have free scope. One of the 
very best pieces in the book is in the 
Postscript Prelude, wherein the cavalier 
ghosts serenade their congenial parson. What 
grumbling there is, is mostiy general — at 
Puritans 9ii nuuse. Mr. Airy, however, 
comes in for undeserved censure — "beeide 
himself with spite against Sharp," and 
"actually believing in the truthfulness of 
Burnet." Sharp's condemnation is under his 
own hand. Burnet has had hard measure. 
He was very busy, and not very sympathetic, 
and set folks' teeth on edge ; and he has paid 
the penalty. The writers to the Bio^aphta 
Britanniea are ddighted to have a column of 
his "sUtements," "mistakes" or "slanders," 
to be " castigated " in their index ; but when 
they write his long and detailed life they find 
littie to blame and much to commend. 

The autobiographic element appears more 
formally in the preface and the notes, wherein 
we have a short history of the author's pre- 
vious work, a commemoration of his kinsfolk 
and acquaintance, and an announcement of 
the undertaking to which he proposes to give 
the remaining years of his life--" if any yelirs 
remain to be given." In the spirit of these 
last words, he has added a happily unnecessary 
item to the poems — his own epitaph, Ahni 
amen. But the concluding piece of the 
volume is cheerful enough — a humorous 
lament (in a ballad) over the alleged per- 
versity of a certain lady (from whom better 
things might be expected) who " never reads 
through his lyrics at all " ! The adadrers of 
Mr. Ebsworth's former volumes, accustomed 
to his tone of foreboding, will doubtless not 
aUow it to check their pleasurable anticipa- 
tion of the promised Ballad-History of the 
Civil War. B. C. Bbowhi. 



A Hieiory of the Old JSnglieh Letter 
Fomdriee, ByT.B.Keed. (EUiot Stock.) 

All those who are interested in the study of 
early typography, and especially of English 
typography, will wdcome this Hietory ef the 
Old Engltih Letter Foumdriee as supplying 
a long-felt want, for the books of Moxon and 
Mores are not only out of date, but were 
more or less incomplete and incorrect even at 
the time of their publication. 

Up tin very recentiy it was the custom of 
all who studied or wrote upon the subjeot of 
early printing to ignore so far as possible any 
view^ of the question which neoessiti^ an 
enquiry into the almost unknown mysteries 
of type-founding; and we may say with 
"Junius" of those writers who do touch 
upon it, that their remarks as a rule only 
" pass without censure when they pass with- 
out observation.". Of late years, however, 
this kind of knowledge has risen nearer to its 
proper podtion, and the labours of nsM lUce 
the late librarian of Cambridge University 
prove what valuable assistance such knowledge 
mav render to the painstaking and studious 
bibliographical antiquary. 

Mr. Beed in his intnMuctory chapter gifes 
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ft Aort acooimt of the types and type-founding 
of the first printers, and sums np in a most 
interesting, though all too brief, form the 
Tarions opinions of bibliographers as to the 
manner in which the first types were cast, 
and about the material of wmch they were 
formed. The theories of printing by means 
of '^ 8culpto*fu8i '' characters, or wooden 
type, long cherished hj early bibliographers, 
are both dismissed as improbable, if not im- 
possible, and as depending entirely on the 
narrations of unskilled chroniclers, or on a 
strained translation of the colophons of early 
books. After summing up all the oTidence, 
the author says: 

*' It is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
aU the earlier works of typography were the 
impression of cast metal types; but that the 
methods of castbe employed were not always 
those of matured letter-founding seems to us 
not only probable, but evident, m>m a study of 
the works tbemselyes." 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Beed, 
when on this subject, did not give us his 
opinion on the theory, which was started 
some years ago, that the celebrated Codex 
Argenteus of TJlphilas at XJpsala is printed 
witii movable type, as well as two other 
lesser known early M8S. at Paris and Yerona. 
It this were true, which one has reasonable 
grounds for doubting, the date of the in- 
vention of printing would have to be placed a 
f^w centuries further back. 

The first chapter contains a full account of 
the development of English type bodies and 
ftuses ; and the origin of the Koman, Italic, 
Slaifdc-letter, and Secretary types, together 
with their introduction into the various 
European coxmtries, are fully discussed. 
Chap. ii. gives an account of the '^ Learned, 
Foreign, and Peculiar Characters," where the 
rise of printing in Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
&c, is enquired into as well as such questions 
as type for the blind, music, and initial 
lettcffs. All these subjects have had a large 
amount of research bestowed upon them, 
which has resulted in much fresh information. 
Chap. iiL begins with an interesting rimmS 
of Mi. Blades's invaluable writings on Cazton's 
typographical career, and Mr. Beed deserves 
much praise for the dear and concise form 
into which Mr. Blades's exhaustive informa- 
tion has been thrown. The rest of the 
chapter consists of an account of Gaxton's 
successors till the time of John Day, with 
whom a new era of type-founding be^. 

The connexion between the early French and 
Eo^ish presses forms an interesting beginning 
to chap. iv. We can only regret that it 
has been so lightiy touched upon, for it is a 
subject about which littie is known, and, 
besides being extremely interesting, is of the 
highest importance in bibliography. But 
little of any value has ^ret been written con- 
cerning such great English firms for foreign 
trade as that founded at the sign of the 
Trinity by H. Pepwell and oth^ at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century ; and 
we laiow that the trade in foreign printed 
service books was enormous, while every 
English printer of that period was connected 
in some way or other with the French press, 
and owed his knowledge or his type to con- 
tLD«tttal type-founders. The rest of the 
chapter tieats of the pictorial representa- 
tions we possess of the early printing press, 



and with Moxon's very interesting description 
of those in use in his own day. 

Chap. V. deals with tiie state control of 
letter-founding, and is full of excerpts from 
those deeds and lawsuits to which we owe 
much of our knowled|;e (rf the early processes 
of English type-founding. In chap. vi. a full 
account is given of the Oxford Press, from its 
reputed foundation in 1468 down to the 
end of the last oentury. Much information 
relating to the early type, embodying the 
notes of the late Heniv Bradshaw, is here for 
the first time collected ; while an interesting 
history of the university press is also given. 
The Star Chamber founders and the London 
Polyglot form the subjects of the seventh and 
last general chapter, the remainder of the 
book bebg taken up with accounts of 
particular founders — ^Moxon, the Jameses, 
Caslon, Wilson, Baskerville, Cottrell, tiie Frys, 
Jackson, Martin, Figgins, and the minor 
founders, of all of whom long and valuable 
histories are given with a description of their 
types. These latter chapters contain very 
much new matter; indeed, considering the 
scarcity of literature on the subject, they 
may be regarded as entirely original. 

From the purely typographical side we would 
not venture to call m question the opinions 
of so experienced an authority as Mr. Beed, 
but on the bibliographical aspect there are a 
few slips which might be corrected. For 
instance (let us give the worst first), on 
p. 44, it is rather astonishing to be told that 
though Boman type was not brought into 
England till 1518, yet Faques, who gave up 
printing in 1511, should be an example of a 
workman who fairly excelled in the use of this 
type. On p. 41, speaking of Boman ^e, the 
author savs that Jensen, at Yenice, in 1470, 
was the first to introduce pure Boman type 
into Italy. Surely Jean de Spire, who b^an 
to print at Venice in 1469, used quite as fine 
Boman type. Again, on p. 79, spoiling of 
initial letters, we may remark tiiat woodcut 
initials date back certainly as far as 1468, and 
came into use almost before the index-letter 
or director, which was put as a help to the 
illuminator. Zainer, of ITlm, and Fyner, of 
Esslingen, use them in dated books of 1473-4, 
and Zainer, of Augsburg, used ornamental 
capitals in books certainly printed in or 
before 1468. 

One of the most interesting things in con- 
nexion with early typography which Mr. 
Beed has omitted to mention is the broadside 
catalogue put forth in 1469 by Schoiffer, of 
Mentz. It is both the first book catalogue 
and the first advertisement of type, for at the 
bottom of the leaf containing the tities of 
twenty-one Mentz books (including the 
Psalter) for sale we read in large type '' Heo 
est littera paalteriL" 

The author might have entered more fully 
into enquiries relative to the early typo- 
graphers, for there are many points still 
waiting to be explained by an experienced 
type-founder. We should like to know, for 
instance, in what manner that edition of the 
Speculum was produced where the pages are 
supposed to be printed from blocks copied or 
cast from pages of type ; also to have some 
account of the types used by Schoensperger 
to print the celebrated Tliwrdanehh^ over 
which the advocates of wooden-type and cast- 
type theories have for so long wrangled* We 



might, too, acquire at length some definite 
information on the relative merits to priority 
of the thirty-six and forty-two Ime Bibles. 
In fact, there are numbwless points which 
the researches of one who combines a know- 
ledge of type-founding and bibliography 
cotUd not fail to elucidate. 

It is perhaps unfair to confine our remarks 
so much to that part of the volume which 
the author says ''may be considered some- 
what foreign to the scope of this history ''; 
but he has left so littie in the later part of 
his book that we could say wants either 
enlargement or improvement, that we are 
compelled to remark on the earlier part, 
hopmg that perhaps at some future time the 
author may give us his opinions on that 
period at greater length. 

On the whole, great praise is due to Mr. 
Beed for his exhaustive work on a new 
subject ; for anyone who opens a new field of 
enquiry has many difficulties to contend with, 
of which not the least, in the present case, 
must have been to extract the grain of 
valuable matter from the many untrustworthy 
bibliographical and typographical volumes 
which have already appeared. Yery much of 
the matter is, however, new, and what is not 
original is cast into a novel and useful form. 
The biographies of the later type-founders 
especially are much fuller than^ any which 
have yet appeared — ^in fact, it is a wonder 
how so much entirely new matter has been 
amassed. 

The ^^graphical execution of the present 
volume IS in every way worthy of the subject 
of which it treats. The only fault that can 
be found is that, while many of the illustra- 
tions are excellent, some of the facsimiles 
have not come out quite so clearly as might be 
desired. On the otiier hand, there is a good 
and copious index, as well as footnotes giving 
full references to authorities; both of which 
are generally, in works of this class, con- 
spicuous by their absence. We may certainly 
congratulate Mr. Beed on having produced a 
volume fully entitied to take a high place 
among works relating to the history of print- 
ing in England. £. Gobdov Duff. 
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The Wooikmd&r$. By Thomas Hardy. In 

3 vols. (MacmiUan.) 
Next of Sin Wanted. By M. Betham 

Edwards. In 8 vols. (Bentiey.) 
Mdnying and Giving in Marriage. By Mrs. 

Molesworth. (Longmans.) 
Dethroned. By Mrs. Seymour. (Griffith, 

Farran & Co.) 
Out of Tune. By Lewis Armytage. In 2 

vols. (Sonnenschein.) 
FengmUion. By Isabel Peyton. (London 

Literary Society.) 
Vita Vindis. By Bobina P. Hardy, Annie 

8. Swan, and Jessie M. F. Saxby. (Edin- 

bur^ : Oliphant & Co.) 

The Woodlandere is decidedly the best and 
most powerful work Mr. Hardy has produced 
since Far from the Madding Crowd. With 
the possible exertion, also, of Two on a Tower, 
it will be regarded as his most disagreeable 
book, not only by the ordinary clients pf Mr. 
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Kudie, who feel dissatisAed anlets Yirtue 
panes a Coeroioa Bill directed against Vice at 
the end of the third Tolnine, but even by those 
of Hr. Hardy's own admirers who complain, as 
Kr. Morley complains of Emerson, that he is 
never *' shocked and driven into himself by 
' the immoral thoughtlessness ' of men," that 
«the courses of nature and the prodigious 
injustices ol men in society, affect him with 
neither horror nor awe.'* In recent fiction, 
aven in recent French fiction, there has 
^gured no more e^asperc^ting scoundrel than 
Edred Pit^piers, who yet, in the third volume 
of ^ Wimatuhri figures as th0 rep^tant, 
wr, at all events, the returned prodigal- 
weakly susceptible alike to vulgar sensualitr^ 
aud to superficial coquetry in woman, cul- 
tured i;p to the verge of altruism, yet per- 
Situally wallowing in the mire of egoism, 
loe out of ten readers of The Woodlmihrs 
will say that the best thing in it is the thrash- 
ipg that Fitzpiers's father-in-law administers 
to him, when he expresses his hope that his 
wife may die. Mentally, they wiU dap their 
hands at this exhibition of honest indignation 
on the part of old Helbury. Yet, by the 
mere act of doing so, they viitually approve 
of Kr. Hardy's misdon in The Woodlander$y 
which^ is to exhibit, as he says, ** The Un- 
fulfilled Intention which makes life what it 
is." In Far from the Madding Growd^ when 
he was younger, or more of an optimist or 
less of an Emersonian, he exhibited the 
Fulfilled Intention in the death of Troy and 
;n the i^fOTiage of Bathsheba Everdene and 
Gabriel Oak — ^the Fulfilled Intention, that is 
to say, of his own imagination. In The 
WoodhnderSf he gives us the Unfulfilled 
Intention of the actual world. There is, 
therefore, a little of Qabrid Oak in Giles 
Winterboume ; but not enough to round off 
bis life with domestic happiness. There is a 
little of Bathsheba Everdene in Grace Mel- 
bury — enough to make her marry the man of 
her fanc^ and not of her heart. As for 
Edred Fitzpier^ he is but a superfine (an 
intellectually, not morally superfine) Sergeant 
Troy who escapes the gun of Captain Bold- 
wood. But then we have an entirely 
new creation in Marty South, the poor 
girl who ascends from the ridiculous in 
tbe first chapter, in which she loses her 
hair, to the sublime in the last chapter, in 
which she loses her hero, and, standing by 
his tombstone, ''looks almost like a Wng 
who had rejected with indifference the attri- 
bute of sex for the loftier quality of abstract 
humanism." Thus the Unfulfilled Intention 
has its compensating advantages in nature and 
in art — it gives variety to both. Men and 
women hang by each other in consequence 
of their weiUmesses ; they are not indissolubly 
united through their virtues. But Mr. Hardy 
not only justifies — ^by reproducing — ^the Unful- 
filled Intention, he provides, in The Wood- 
landerSf a strong plot, diversified rather than 
marred by whimsicalities of incident. Md- 
bury, the timber merchant, and the centre of 
the group of woodlanders, is in his way the 
impersonation of the Unfulfilled Intention. 
Because he carried off Giles Winterboume's 
mother from Giles Winterbounie's father, 
therefore he must marry his daughter Grace 
to Giles himself. But he also gives Grace 
a good— in the sense of town— education. 
She drifts from Giles to Fitzpiers, the doctor 



of her district, with his modem culture and 
his old blood. Then, when Fitzpiers proves 
unfaithful and elopes with Mrs. Charmond, 
the '' great lady " of the district, poor Md- 
bury ^ies to get a divorce for his daughter 
that she may marry Winterboume, and so 
give ^ect to his intention after all. He fails 
tragicfiJly. Winterbonme, who is of the stuff 
of which martyrs are made, loses his lite to 
save the reputation of Mrs. Fitzpiers when 
she is fleeing from her returned husband. 
That is all he can do. Fitzpiers and his wife 
are brought together aaiain. There is one 
weak* chmcter in The WbodUmdere^ and one 
inddent in it which is not only eooentric bi^t 
farcical. Mrs. Charmond is too much of a 
third-rate French actress. Her purchase of the 
locks of poor Marty South is a piece of vul- 
garity, not of coquetry. Then the story of the 
man-trap trick, which comes in at the end, and 
by means of which Tim Tangs seeks to revenge 
himself on Fitzpiers for Ihe intrigue which 
he suspects him (and with reason) to have 
had with his Suke before his marriage is too 
obvioudy a piece of hurried stage '' business " 
to bring Edred and Grace together again. 
Creedle and XTpjohn admirably sustain the 
reputation of Mj. Hardy as an artist in mstio 
originals : their talk is not too philosophicaL 
Even Far from the Madding Crowd does not 
contain more passages worthy of quotation 
than The Woodkmdere — ^passages in which 
Mr. Hardy permits his readers, though not 
himself, to turn from contemplating the 
tragedy of the Unfulfilled Intention, in ordor 
to enjoy the pensive contentment of a Ode- 
ridgean sabbath of the soul. 

Miss Betbam-Edwards's new work, Nexi of 
Kin Wantedy is not a novel, but a clever and 
essentially artificial comedy, bordering hero 
and there on farce. A Ifo. de Bol^rt — a 
quite impossible china-doll widow, whose hus- 
band entrusts her with the duty of dis- 
tributing a certain amount of property among 
his next-of-kin — summons the claimants to 
that designation to her country residence, 
situated in the delightful region which is 
saturated with rain and Wordsworth. All 
sorts and conditions of men — a priost, a 
traveller, a doctor, a simple adventurer — and 
two women of one sort (the nervous spinster 
verging on elderliness) obey that summons, 
indulge in disjointed chat and antics of various 
kinds before her, a rather too FVench female 
friend of hers, and the Yicar of the parish. 
It is all very funny, no doubt, but it becomes 
wearisome before the end of the second volume 
is reached; and then no marriage worth men- 
tioning is arranged before the next-of-kin get 
their deserts and legades. Amid luss 
Betbam-Edwards's porcelain figures two 
human beings move about — ^Pme, one of the 
nervous spinsters ; and poor, fatuous, impul- 
sive, love-stricken Mr. Bacchus, whose wife 
Prue becomes after first gaining a knowledge 
of bis nature as his lodger. Mr. Bacchus 
has walked straight out of Sydney Smith's 
gallery of Poor Curates. His **mill" with 
his rival and vicar, Mr. Meridian, is 
delightful. 

Mrs. Molesworth's Marrying and Giving 
in Marriage can hardly be said to show her at 
her best, dther as a student of character or 
as a constructor of plots. The story turns 
upon an impossibility. No doubt, even decent 



English sodetv may be infested with such 
cubs as Wilfred Ayiton-- selfish, vulgar, with 
at least a tendency to dissipation. But it is 
almost incredible that he diould have such a 
father as Sir Frederick Ayrton, and it is 
quite incredible that such a father should 
bribe his son to marry a girl for whom he 
has a profound respect. It is true that Sir 
Frederick r^^ts, and that Aveline Yemey 
is «mred the misery and humiliation that 
would have been involved in a marriage with 
Wilfred Ajrton. But his original sin is an 
artistic mistake. Of this Mrs. Molesworth 
appears to become aware before the end of 
her volume, for she allows Sir Frederick to 
leave a little of his property to that verv 
unheroic, ''detrimental,'' Kigd Herewai^. 
Mrs. Molesworth maj^, however, be |prgivo|L 
the Ayrtons in consideration of the French 
sodety she introduces us to-— that goad Wgel 
Madame Boncoeur and Modesto de Bois 
Hubert and her husband, whose hearts are all 
as the hearts of little children or of tii# 
Joyeuse family in M. Daudet's Nahab. Some 
passages in Marrying and Giving in Marriage 
read as if Mrs. Molesworth, when writing 
them, had forgotten that she was appealing; 
to a constituency of adults, not of boys and 
girls. These are the best in the book. 

Dethroned is a story of every-day lili^ 
lucidly written, and simply construeted— but 
why *'for girls " ? Are girls supposed to be 
interested in the worries, work, and diadfJine 
of one of their number whose father, £dng 
a busy barrister, is a m faineant in his own 
household, and who, on the death of her 
mother, is dethroned from her podticn as 
ruler of a menagerie of noisy children, flnt hy 
an aunt and next by a stepmother? That 
may be doubted ; for girls, like their seniors, 
widi to be amused, raUier than edified, by the 
stories they read. Fortunatdy, JMhnmed is 
not all edification. Alice Hamilton is a care- 
fully executed portrait of a girl of spirit and 
impatient temper, who has some really dreary 
experienoes to face at too early an age ; and 
Charlie, her tease of a brother, is even more 
naturaL Alice's good stepmother, and that 
stepmother's not less excellent s<m, are as 
tiresome as such worthy people generally are 
in real life; but Boaamond Gray — ^Alice's 
guide and friend — \b happily not defident in 
girlidiess of another sort than that held up to 
admiration by Mrs. Seymour. But since this 
is a novd with a moral, why does not Mri. 
Seymour point out that Mr. Hamilton was 
guilty of injustice to his family, as well as to 
his own moral nature, in allowing himsdf to 
be so engrossed with his business as to ne^eot 
his duties as a parent? 

It is most devoutly to be hoped that Paga- 
nini, who, Mr. Lewis Armytage tdls us, is 
the prototype of Bomandli in his Out of 
Tune, was not such a mad blackguard as his 
double. That is practicaUy all that need 
be said of 0%U of Tune, which is somewhat 
Ouidaesque in style and diajoiuted in plot, and 
has the effect on the mind that, not a violin, 
but a bag-pipe, has on the ear. One wonders, 
when one reads of the dud and the abduc- 
ti<ms that play such an important |^art in Out 
of Tune, if there were any police in the deys 
and the country of Bomandli-Paganinl and 
the «' wicked " Count d'Ossola ? Teresa, the 
pasdonate peasant-woman, whom Bomandli 
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86dTice0 aad deserts, and who lereBges bar- 
self, to appearanoe, by beoomiog bis eyil 
gesins, is uie best character in Mr. Armytage's 
book. Bat eyen Teresa's passion is OTerdone. 

Sonly IGsB Isabel Peyton, who writes 
Pmtpoimof^ is mow iamiliar with Wales and 
its moantains thaa with Sootland and its 
enstotts. Is ^e quite s«re ttiat in Oleneoyle, 
the Goontry-house of Sir Colin Douglas, 
'< oatmeal piHTidge was the nursery breakfast 
e^ery morning anid haggis the dinner five days 
in seven"? Thu must be very distressing 
news to any een p a i triot rf Bums, and Gurlyle, 
and Ifr. B. L. SteYenson, who may happen 
to be under the impression that his barbfurous 
countrymen have latelv been becoming more 
civilised, who has heard that toothpowder has 
some sale in Edinburgh md that the new 
houses of the better class in Aberbeen are 
being fitted up with bath-rooms, or has 
dreimied that the just Scotchman made 
perfect will be found to be perfeckti ad 
un^fuem. In addition to their porridge and 
haggis, were .the little Douglases treated to 
caller herrin steeped in maimalade at lunch 
time and, after a supper of eoUopa, did they 
go to their (doubtless) heather beds with just 
a wee drappie in their wee e'en ? Fending an 
answer to these questions it should be said 
that Hiss Peyton nas agenuine enthusiasm for 
Welsh maidens and Welsh mountains, and 
that she writes a careful it also rather com- 
monplace style of the old-fashioned kind. 
These are two romances in PengwiUim — the 
TCBiaBce of Margaret Douglas's parents, and 
the romance of Margaret Douglas herself, 
nere is nothing essentially original in either, 
but Miss Peyton shows more t^m the average 
novelist's skill in making the new story a 
oeiMiuition rf the old. She has a good deal 
to learn ae a scene-painter; and, when next 
she wishes to draw a hero, she riiould make 
him a MtUe worthier of her heroine than CecU 
Ayliuer>— who is a rather poor example of the 
encumbered widower — ^is of Margaret Douglas. 
But she is evidently both able and wilHng to 



TUa Finetii is a well-intentioned effort on 
the part of three young ladies belonging to 
the livingstonised seetbn of Scottish clerical 
society to do justice, in prose and verse, to the 
hereism and self-sacrifice involved in mis- 
sionary effort. Of the poetry, it is only 
necessary to say that it is very inferior to the 
proae, and not nearly so poeiio. The prose 
eonaiets el three stories, full of Sdinbvffgh 
student life and convmotion which seem to 
be rather lively, at all events so l<mg as the 
students themselves are in an uniegenerate 
eonditien. There is m<»e of true Soo^ char- 
acter in Idle first of the three — Min Hardy's 
*<For Alan's Sake" — ^than in any of tibe othors. 
Mr. Andrew Dairsie, who is an equally reli- 
able authority on Mends of whiskey and the 
Ways of Providence, is drawn with true 
and racial humour. Miss Annie Swan, who 
writes ^'Airlie's Mission," is evidently a more 
practised literary hand than any of her sisters ; 
but in '*Br6dhors" (why not "Brothers?") 
Miss Saxby supplies the strongest plot and 
the pleasantest ending. Each of the three 
enthnaiasis fw misaons writes unaffectedly 
fttd oaMfully. Their realism is of the mildest 
and thinnest, but it is genuine. This book 
makes one rather sad, however* Vo doubt 



'tis better to have loved and lost an Edinburgh 
young lady than never to have loved an Sdin- 
buigh young lady at all. But is it really 
necessary to go through this curriculum of 
woe to qualify as a medical missionary ? 

William Wallace. 



CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Tvfenty 8ermon$. By Phillips Brooks. (Mao- 
miUan.) These are excellent sermons; but 
they show distinctly the different standpoint 
of the p<^ular European and the popular 
American preacher. The one takes the. Bible 
and uses it to interpret or to throw light upon 
the faots el human Hfe, to put man and lus 
destiny in their true light ; the other seeks the 
interpretation, the inner meaning of the Bible, 
in the facts and necessities of human life, and 
what does not correspond with these he over- 
looks or puts aside, as of little or no present 
moment. He hardly enquires, or if he does 
enquire it is very superficuhUy, what the words 
or narrative meant to those to whom they were 
first addressed, and how the facts must have 
seemed to them. He asks only : What do they 
mean to us now ? What use can they be to the 
men and women and diildren of my congre^;a- 
tion P It is evident that much may be said in 
favour of such treatment. For present purposes 
such dealing with scrq)ture may be valuable 
and e£EBotive ; but tiiie drawback is that emoh 
teaching may become so limited. The discourses 
suit exactly the preacher's own congregation, 
or the particular sodety in iduoh they live. 
They are exactly what the avoraee business or 
professional man requires in ormnary dioum- 
stances. They teach him how to be a truer man, 
and a better citizen ; but they do not &thom 
the depths, they do not attam the heights of 
the soul's experience. They set before us 
admirable rules, or principles, for govemmeut 
of ordinary daily life ; but we should imagine 
that in most lives, certainly in the lives of 
those who have not lived in one dead level of 
prosperity, there will be times when such teach- 
ing will be found to be inadequate. We want 
more than this. It only touches on, it dbes 
not fulfil, our real needs. Sometimes the verbal 
difference of these two standpoints is very 
slight. It seems almost hypercntioal to notice 
it, e.g. (p. 112) : '* * They who have gotten the 
victory over the Beast ' are they who have 
come out of sin holy, and out of trial pure,*' 
How slight the verbal difference, how neat the 
real difference of feeling, if we read, ''Are 
they who have come out of sin sanctified, and 
out of trial purified " I The memory of sin, 
though forgiven, is ineradicable and ever 
there. The marks of the fire can never be 
obliterated. Though the wound be healed the 
soar remains stilL The assured confidence of 
the veteran depends on the remembrance of the 
conflicts through which he has passed. On the 
other hand, our preachers have too often 
preached over their people's heads. Their 
sermons do not touch present and pressing 
needs. We have, perhaps, too much considered 
the exceptional row, and not the common- 
jdaoe many ; and thus these sermons in their 
vivid actuality may be helpful to many — both 
preachers and hearers — ^who may have mourned 
the lack of real vital contact be l ar oe n the 
teacher and the taught, between hhn who fain 
would help, and those who long for help, but 
who have not hitherto found any reidly help- 
ful hand which they could grasp. 

The History of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald. 
Vd-viii. The Post-Apostolic Age. Translated 
byJ.FrederidcSmith. (Longmans.) It is note- 
worthy that it took rather longer to translate 
than to write the Geschichte des VUkes Israel : six- 
teen years were required by the author, eighteen 
bythetranslators. Both enterprises req[uired the 



sizength of faith and the patienoe of hope ; in 
both, there was a time when it seemed as if a 
continuation might be impossible or unneces- 
sary. We oongratulate both publisher and 
translators. It will be long before a similar 
summing-up of a period of critical inquiry will 
again be possible: first, because oritusism has 
taken a new start ; and, secondly, because 
Ewald united in himself capacities not often 
met with together. This eighth v(^ume. which 
emhcaoes the period from the second destruo- 
tion of /enisalemtotheoloseof <helast Judaean 
war, oondudes the Engli^ edition. It is not 
less interesting than its pixedeoessors, though 
its details may require muoh revision. A true 
dramatic spirit breathes throughout the volume ; 
and if , as we have said, many statements axe 
unoertain(see, e.^., the portion on the Ignatiaa 
Bpiaties), yet he would be a bold man who 
should, at this point of the critical movement, 
presume to datm absolute finality for any 
counter statements. The oonclusion of thie 
great work (pp. 304-311) is a fine specimen of 
unstudied eloquence, and contmns views on the 
relation of Judaism to Ohiistianity well deserv- 
ing to be pondered. This section is foUowed, 
as in the Olerman, by a ** History of the C<^ec- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures " {jpp. 312-365). At 
the end of the volume is a general index to the 
entire work, which is, as the translator 
remarks, *' really an encyelopaedia of Biblical 
learning." 

Biblical Commentary on the Psalms, By Ifrsmt 
DeUtosch. From the latest edition, specially 
revised by the author. Yd. I. Trandated by 
David Eaton. (Hodder & Stovghton.) We 
heartilv welcome this accurate tnmsli^&m of 
an indispensable work. DeMtnch's revised 
editions are so full of minirte and kiterasting 
corrections and additions that his exegetical 
masterpieces deserve to be retranslated. No 
one but he who has tried to reproduce in English 
one of BeMtzsch's closely-packed sentences 
can estimate the labour and skill involved in 
this trandation. The fourth edition of the 
commentary on the Psalms oaa now be studied 
almost as well in English as in German. We 
say ''almost," for uie nervous and delicate 
language of the original cannot be adequately 
represented in a translation. We need not 
speak here of the merits of Delitzsch as a 
Hebraist and a commentator ; as a critic, it is 
well known that he does not rank so high — a 
want of cool judgment seems to have hampered 
him both in the Tsahns and in Isaiah. But, 
quite apart from results, the exegetical data 
lOT critidsm are stored ud here in such com- 
parative abundance that the student can easily, 
if necessary, correct and go beviAid the master. 
The type is excellent, and the correction of 
the press has been performed with laudable 
thorouffhness : "theodocy" for "theodicy" 
(p. 102} is the only error which we have as yet 
observed. "Saimedrim" for "Sanhedrin" 
(p. 389) may be due to the translator ; Delitzsch 
has ** Synedrium." The author's final correc- 
tions for the purpose of this translation are 
not, we Suspect, of much importance. We 
may suppose that the Corrigenda (pp. 903-4 of 
the C^ermanj have been incorporated ; and that 
where translation and notes differ (as they do 
sometimes in the (German) harmony has been 
established, and the reader been spared this 
insight into the perplexities of his author. 
The erroneous account of Hommel's view on 
the rim still stands on p. 450 (comp. Hommel's 
own account. Die semtt. Volher uni Sprachen. 
p. 497). We may yet hope that the learned 
author will reconsider his own opinion on the 
equivalent of tiie Hebrew re^em. He is not 
generally biassed against Assyriology. 

Psalm UtvUi. Bene txe§ai»(MsriUsohs SMiie. 
Door J. W. Pont, (tsiden: BrilLl The 
author has sent us an early copy of the doctor's 
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cUnertation presented bj him on Apzil 5. To 
• really remarkable mastery of the literature of 
his subject there is joined a dear apprehension 
of the problems of interpretation, and a^ jndff- 
ment« neither bold nor timid, but eminenuy 
sober, for their solution. That the psalm is 
post-Bxile, indeed, is a result which requires no 
special discernment; but confidently to offer to 
fix its precise poiod is a challenge which none 
but a mere dudtante or else a scholar of the 
best masters of criticism would ▼enture to gire. 
We have sometimes heard that Kuenen can find 
no disciples. Dr. Pont proves this to be a com- 
plete error. What is there, we sadly ask, in 
the English ecclesiastical or academical system 
that makes it so nearly hopeless to look for 
such excellent spedmens of solid work from 
Bnglidi students? No one, at any rate, can 
say that Dr. Pont evolves ** higher critidsm " 
from his *< inner consciousness.*' His critical 
oondusions are based on a thorough studvof 
the text, which has taken account of the best 
interpreters of all schools. 

On certain Questioni concerning the Book of 
Job. By the Bev. W. H. B, Proby. (Bivinjo^- 
tons.) The author holds the substantial 
correctness of the test of Job, and considers it 
to have been written by an Israelite in ih,e 
Hauran in or about the time of David — ^a 
difficult position to maintain, especially in a 
pamphlet of thirty pages. 

Daniel: an .Exposition of the Historical 
Portion of the Writings of the Prophet DanieL 
By the Yerjr Bev. B. Payne Smith. (Kisbet) 
We trust this interesting volume may con- 
tribute to the popular appreciation of the 
wonderful narratives to whidi it relates. The 
Ulnstrative information is sound, and the 
homiletio^refieotions are not far-fetched. The 
range of intellect presupposed in the audience 
is, no doubt, a limited one; but the work is 
upon the whole so useful, and occupies so 
entirely vacant a place in religious literature, 
that we cannot criticise sevmly. And yet, 
would that Frederick Bobertson could liave 
handled this theme ! 

Milangee de Critique htblique. Gustave 
d'EichthaL (Paris: Hachette.) The singular 
religious history of the late Gnstave d*Ei<£thal 
communicates a special intmnst to this collec- 
tion of his Old Testament essays. ASaint- 
Simonian in his vouth, he was saved from 
pessimism in his old tk^ bv his ardent faith in 
an ultimate reorganisation of society through the 
development and renovation of Ohristiani^ ; 
and, unlike man^ who share this view, he 
concdved that critidsm and exegesis woidd 
reveal the permanent beauty and usefulness of 
mudi in the Old Testament writings. The 
present volume contains three essays : 1, on the 
primitive text of the first narrative of the 
creation ; 2, on Deuteronomy ; 3, on the name 
and diaraoter of the God of Israd— lahveh. 
The first and third have been published already. 
Like Lagarde, the author sees Persian affinities 
in the first or rather second cosmogony ; and, 
in the famous passage of Exodus (iii. 1-16}, 
he finds a late metaphysical definition of lahven 
as the absolute, necessary Being. The second 
dissertation remains unfinished. In it d'Eichthal 
hoped to show that the book of Deuteronomy, 
as a whole (for it contiins earlier dements) was 
composed in the interest of the reforming party 
led by Ezra and Kehemiah. This view has 
latdy been endorsed, in a review of Kuenen 
quoted latdy in the AoASKinr, by M. Maurice 
Vemes, and had already been proposed by that 
img^enious, but not very solid ontio, Seinecke. 
We fear that it is no better than a mare's nest, 
as it assumes podtions which have long since 
been refuted. 

M188B8. PuHK ft Waowalls, of Ncw York, 
have iisqed s supplementary vdmne to the 



Sohaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religiou$ KnoW" 
hdgty containing biographical sketches of 
<• divines " now living or who were alive when 
the tnmslated work was published in 1884. 
The editors are still Dr. Philip Schaff and the 
Bev. Samud M. Jackson. The prindple adopted 
has been to obtain, so far as possible, authentic 
information from the persons concerned; and 
whenever the notices have been compiled from 
public sources this is duly notified. There must, 
of course, be inequaUtv in such work ; but, so 
far as we have tested it, few names seem to 
have been omitted, and the comparativdy 
venial offence of superfiuons comment is rare. 
The term *^ divines '^ is expresdy stated to in- 
dude "Christian workers" such as George 
Miiller ; but it would require a jet wider inter- 

Sretation to justif j^ the indusion of Herbert 
pencer and Frederic Harrison. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
A BEGnmnra has been made with the pro- 
posed English Dialect Dictionary, the Bev. A. 
Sm3rthe Palmer, the author of A Word'hunter*9 
Ncte-hookt having been appointed editor, and 
an appeal issued for funds to complete the un- 
dertaking. Prof. Skeat has accepted the duties 
of treasurer and secretary, as it has been 
deemed desirable to form a separate organisation 
for the carrying out of the preparation of the 
dictionary, leaving the English Dialect Society 
to pursue its own work as heretofore. It is 
estimated that at least £5,000 will be required. 
The majority of those who have promised sub- 
scriptions wiU spread the payment over five 
years. The printing and publication of the 
dictionary will be undertaken by the Syndics 
of the Oambridge University Press. 

Some misapprehennon exists as to the pub- 
lication of the diary of the Marquis Tseng in 
England. The late Chinese ambassador, no 
doubt, kept a diary of his doings in England, 
as is the custom with officials in his position ; 
but we understand that no arrangement 
whatever has been made for its being published 
here. 

A PUBLIC meeting will be hdd in the Lyceum 
Theatre on Friday, April 22, at 3 p.m., on the 
subject of the Shakspore memorial library at 
Stratford'on-Avon. Mr. Henry Irving will 
take the chair; and the executive committee 
indudes the names of Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Sir Theodore Martin, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Dr. F. J. Fumivall, and Mr. Walter Besant. 
Tickets can be obtained free on application to 
the box office of the theatre. 

Thb first two volumes of Sir Bichard F. 
Burton's '* Supplemental Nights,*' which will 
consist of five volumes in all, are now ready for 
issue to subscribers. They contain the terminal 
stories of the Breslau edition, which were 
translated b^ Mr. John Payne in three volumes, 
under the tide of " Tales from the Arabic." 
The three condudinff volumes will certainly be 
issued before the end of the year. 

Mbsses. Mackillan announce a littie 
volume of Italian and Spanish Folk Songs, 
sdected and translated by A. G. Y. Strettdl, 
illustrated with photogravures from drawings 
by E. A. Abbey, Y. S. Sargent, and W. Pad- 
gett 

MsssBS. Chaphak & Hall wiU publish 
immediatdy after Easter Court Life in Egypt, 
hy Mr. A. J. Butier, author of The Ancient 
Coptic Churchee of Egypt (1884). Some years 
affo, Mr. Butier was iator in the family of the 
Khedive. 

MsssBS. F.Y. Whtib ft Co. will sh<^y publish 
a new work by Mr. Samud Laing, author of 
Modem Science cmd Modem Thought, which is 
now in its fourth edition. The tiUe of it will 
be^ifecbm ZcroatMa/n^ 



TTiTDEB the title of The Rose Garden of Penia, 
Messrs. George Bdl & Sons announce a series 
of translations from Persian poets, by Louisa 
Stuart Oostdlo. The volume wfll be in long 
octavo, with illuminated tities and borders 
printed in gold and colours. 

Mb. T. Fisher TTirwiir is about to publish a 
work by the Bev. C. S. Bofainson on The Pharaohs 
of the Bondage cmd the Exodus, in the light of 
tiie latest diiooveries among the royal tombs. 

The Law of Employers and Emphved as regards 
BeparaHonfor Physical Mwry is tne title of a 
work on which Sheriff opens and Mr. B. T. 
Younger have been for some time engaged. It 
win contain, in addition to an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the legal aspects of this question, a 
chapter containing some suggested amendments 
of tne law. The publishers are Messrs. James 
Madehose & Sons, of Glasgow. 

Mb. F. W. WiLLicoBE has been engaged for 
many years in compiling a History of Walsall, 
which will be published by subscription through 
Mr. W. Henry Bobinson, of WalsalL l%e 
work will contain an account of the manor 
from the earliest times, and also pedigrees of 
many local families. 

A Woman* s Dower: a Sketdi in Blade and 
White from two Girls' lives, is the titie of a 
story by Austin Glare, which wiU be puWdied 
in a few days by Messrs. Boper & Drowley. 

Mb. Jambs Thobntov, of Oxford, annonnoes 
for publication in a few days an historical 
drama, entitied Widif, by an anonymous 
author, whose previous volume of poems — 
Bertha: a Story of Love — attracted some 
attention. 

Mb. T. Fishbb Unwin will publish imme* 
diatdy the sixth vdume of '* The Story of the 
Nations," entitied The Moors in Spain, by Mr. 
Stanley I^me-Poole. The same publisher will 
also issue a sodety novelette by a new writer, 
entitied Warring Angels. 

Messbs. Fbedbbick W. Wilson ft Bbotheb, 
of Glasgow, have in preparation a story of 
Yenetian life entitied The Pagota. 

A NSW edition of E. Y. B.'s Dam and Hours 
in a Garden is announced by Mr. iBUiot Stodc* 
It will contain a new preface, and several 
additional illustrations by the author. 

Mbssbs. Tillotson & Son, of Bdton, have 
already made arrangements for the publication 
in newspapers during 1888 of novels by Wilkie 
Collins, Bider Haggard, and Bret Harte. 

Mb. W. D. Howells has just finished a 
volume on Modem Italian Poets, from Parini 
and Alfieri down to 1870. It contains metrical 
translations from tiie poets referred to. 

Anotheb announcement of more interest to 
the Americans than to onrsdves is that Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Oa have in the press a 
new issue of Mr. Browning's works, complete 
in six volumes. 

An American dealer, Mr. W. E. Benjamin, 
has just sold a complete set of original editions 
of Dickens for 1,200 dollars (£240), and has 
recdvedan order to make up another similiar 
set. 

Thb Critic for Mardi 26 contains an obituary 
notice of Philip Bourke Marston, five cdumns 
long, written by his friend, Mrs. Moulton. We 
may also mention that Lippincctfs for April 
prints a sonnet written by Marston, entitled 
" My Grave." 

Mb. Bbhbamji M. Malababt, author of 
Gujarat and the Gt^'arathis, editor of the Indian 
Spedator, and perhaps best known as the 
strenuous opponent of chUd-marriaffe in India, 
has been nominated a fdlow of tibe Bombay 
Univenity. 
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Mb. Hsnbt 0*Shba hat poblialied in 
Fxendi (Paa : BibMxt) an eaiay, showing wide 
reaearoh* <m La MaUon BoBquSf with nnmeiotis 
mignmnm of drawings of aotoal Basque houses 
by M. F. Oorrdfpes. The work aeals not 
<mly with the arohitecture— a peculiar and not 
nnpleasing mixture of the wood and stone 
house — ^but also with the organisation of the 
family and of property among the Basques, 
and with some of the problems oonneoted with 
the et^iology and origin of the raoe, aooordins 
to the most reoent, and oooasionally ineditea, 
autiioritieB. 

Corrigendum. In the AoADElCT, April 2, 1887, 
p. 238, ool. 2, 1. 84, /or "is a memorial,*' read 
" is ohanted, that is a memorial." 



OEIOINAL VERSE. 



St John's Gospel, to which, with characteristic 
foixness, he appooded Mr. Greg's " Creed of 
Christianity," *'that the reader might judge 
how inadequate are the current objections to 
this GospeL" He also published several papers 
read before the Manchester Literary Club. 

Mr. O'Conor was a Cork man, bom in 1820, 
educated i^ Trinity College, Dublin, and, for 
some time before his ordination, Latin 
lecturer at St Aldan's College, Birkenhead. 
Those who knew him well sj^esk of his racy wit, 
his common-sense, his *'high thinking," his 
mariced originality. I, functta inani munere, 
have spoken of him as an Irish historian, 
in whion character I hold him to be the most 
scrupulously impartial, the most richly sugges- 
tive, altogether the most useful for tins present 
crisis. H. S. F. 



m MBicoaiAic w. b. pobstsr. 
lOHit,ApHl5,1886.) 
Oh honesty stalwart man whose earnest face 
Ifirroied the soul withfai ; whose every deed 
Made answer to thy word ; who gar'st no heed 
To foolish babble or the lust of place. 

Who, sriefed to see thy country's hapless case 
For lade of knowledge, help'st to lod her need, 
Bestowing all she wished ; whose dvio creed 

Was not of party, bat took In the race. 

A yesr has psssed since thou wart laid to rest, 
Yet Is thy memory fragrant ; thy bequest 
A woA whose scope and grandeur none can 
guage. 

Bariand some day, her daughter-lands apart 
No longer, will recall with pride of heart 
Who showed'st the way to gain her heritage. 

H. T. Maokenzeb Bbll. 



injudidous remarbi about the English press of 
Calcutta ; and, to comi^icate matters still 
further, the Bengal gOTemment officially circu- 
lated oofues of the book. Forthwith the entire 
non-offidal community raised an agitation far 
exceeding in bitterness that whicm we have 
lately seen in connexion with the Ilbert Bill. 
Mr. Louff was himself indicted for libd before 
the High Court, and sentenced ta a fine of 
1,000 rupees and a month's imprisonment. 

Mr. Long finally left India about fifteen 
years ago, though he nerer ceased to take an 
active interest hi all that concerned the welfare 
of the Indian people. For some time past it 
had been evident to his friends that his health 
was breaking up. He died on March 23, in 
Adam Street. Aaelnhl. 



OBITUARY. 

THE KBV. W. a. O'CONOB. 

The death, on March 22, at Torquay, of the 
Ber. W. A. O'Conor, rector of 88. Smion and 
Jude, Manchester, is a sad instance of the irony 
of events. He was passing through the press 
a second volume of his Hiitcry of the Iri$h 
People, bringing the work down to date, when 
he was stridden with the illness whidi whoUy 
prevented him from finishing it in « way that 
his scholarly mind would have deemed satis- 
factory. '*For errors of style and arrange- 
ment I idead sudden and disabling illness. 
For statements of fact and prindples I make 
no apology." The words are noteworthy ; for, 
as the Manehetter Guardian says, in a de- 
servedly appreciative notice, "the book im- 
presses, not so much by its wealth of erudition 
or beauty of style, as by its searching, ethical 
spirit." Since Mr. Fronde's elaborate paradox 
in two volumes, many books (just lately those 
of Mr. Walpole and Mr. Deane) have helped 
to redress the historical balance. But Mr. 
O'Conor's work is spedallv valuable, because 
it dhows how a sober-minded cultured Irishjoian, 
a friend of Mr. F. W. Newman, looks on Irish 
history as a whole. I admire Mr. O'Oonor's 
bursts of diastened eloquence. What he says of 
O'Connell I quoted in the Aoadbmy in reviewiug 
the first volume in 1883 ; what he says of the 
old Irish saints — " They represented all that 
was precious in modem civilisation. Their 
rdigious independence was only one feature of 
a mental constitution that knew no guidance, 
save sudi as reason and justice inspired. . . • 
During many ages a few Irishmen were the 
only diammons of freethought" — ^is a grand 
passage. Its free-handling partly accounts 
for that conspiracy of silence which, till 
lately, has hindered the book from being known 
as it deserves. 

Mr. O'Conor wrote a good deal besides his 
BListory — a Commentary on Bomans, on He- 
brews, on GMatians, and a new translation of 



THB BEY. JAKES LONG. 

Many Anglo-Indians will hear with regret of 
the death of the Bev. James Long — Padre 
Long, as he was familiarly called—whose name 
is associated in more senses than one with the 
history of Bengal. 

Some part of Mr. Long's early life was spent, 
we believe, in Bussia ; and he never wearied of 
pointing out the Iresemblanoes between the 
social system and folklore of Bussia and of 
India. He went out to Bengal more than forty 
years ago, on the establishment of the Church 
Missionary Society, and was posted to the 
station of Thakurpukur, a little village in the 
district of the Twenty-four Pareanas, a few 
miles south of Calcutta. As eany as 1843 he 
minted in the Journal of the Asiatic Sodety of 
Bengal (vol. xii., part 1) ** Tables of Com- 
parative Philology, showing Specimens of the 
Affinity of the Greek, Latin, and English lan- 
guages with the Sanskrit, Persian, Bussian, 
and lithuanian." Two or three years later 
there appeared in the Calcutta Review (vol. vL) 
an artiofo on *' The Banks of the Bhagirathi," 
which is a storehouse of out-of-the-wav infor- 
mation about the old days when Murshidabad 
and Kasimbazar were the centres of political 
life in BengaL Altogether he contributed dght 
papers to the JouttmlI of the Asiatic Sodety ; 
while the recenUy issued Catalogue of Bengali 
Printed Bo<^ in the Briti$h Museum has ten 
entries under his name. Of these no less than 
five have to do with vernacular proverbs as 
diaracteristic of the daily life and morality of 
the people — a subject that he afterwards ex- 
panded mto a volume, entitled Eaetern Proverbs 
and Emblems illustrating Old Truths, which was 
published a few years ago in TrUbner's '* Oriental 
Series." Next to proverbs, Mr. Long was 
most interested in the early history of the 
British in India, which has been since taken up 
by Dr. Busteed and Mr. Beveridge. As a 
member of a commission appointed by the 
Indiui Government, he edited a volume of 
selections from the records of 1748-67 ; and up 
to the last year of his life he was busy at the 
Lidia Office or in the British Museum, ran- 
sacking the MSS. of this earlv period. Some 
of his results appeared in the Indian Magazine, 
the organ of the National Indian Association, 
of which he was an enthusiastic supporter ; but 
we doubt whether he has left among his papers 
any consecutive story that would repay pub- 
lication. 

The one inddent that made Mr. Long's name 
famous has yet to be told. In 1860, when the 
chronic disputes between the European planters 
of indiffo and the native cultivators had cul- 
minated in an "Indi^ war" throughout 
Nadiya and other districts of Lower Bengal, 
a Bengidi jpoet, Dinabandhu Mitra by name, 
wrote a play called '* Niladarpana Nataka," 
which undoubtedly held up the planters to 
ridicule. To this play, translated into Euglish 
under the tiUe of *<The Indigo-Planting 
ICrror," Mr. Long prefixeda preface, containing 



The death b also announced of Mr. William 
Stevens, proprietor of the Family Herald, and 
joint founder in 1863 (with Mr. T. Hughes and 
Mr. J. M Ludlow) of the Reader, a literary 
journal whidi numbered many distinguished 
men among its contributors during its shcnrt 
Ufe. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The first artide in the Antiquary is of con* 
siderable interest, and contains many facts 
which will be new to almost every reader. It 
is entitled '* The Cromwdls of America." It 
does not seem probable that any of these 
persons, who are numerous, can count the 
l^tector as an ancestor. Absolute proof is 
not at present forthcoming ; but we imagine 
that there can be littie doubt but that all of 
them ffioiing from the old Cromwell stock of 
which Oliver was a sdon, but that they brandied 
off higher up the line. Mr. A. N. Palmer con- 
tributes a useful paper on Welsh surnames. 
He tells us that few Welsh surnames are older 
than the sixteenth century, and carefully ex* 
plains how th^ have arisen. He gives a 
table showing how the modem forms have 
grown out of Christian names. Thus, Penryis 
Ap Henry, Bowen is Ap Owen, and Bedward is 
Ap Bdward. Students of surnames should, 
however, be vramed that there exist among 
us surnames seemingly Welsh, which are mere 
corruptions of English words. The writer 
knows of a peasant race which in the sixteentii 
and early seventeenth century registers appear 
as Owle, probably a name, like Sparrow and 
Peaoodc, taken from the bird. Late in the 
seventeenth century this name becomes Howie 
and Hoole, and for the last hundred years it 
has been spelt Howd. Mrs. Damant has 
written an amusing paper on the folklore em- 
balmed in GuiUim's Diepkw of Heraldry. Her 
notes from this curious old book make us 
anxious that the Folklore Sodety should print 
an index of all that is contained therein rdative 
to unverifiable popular beliefs. If such a work 
be ever undertaken, it will be important that 
the indexer should have all the editions of the 
work before him. We know tiiat the engravings 
vary, and we suspect that the text is not iden- 
tiofd in any two editions. 

Among the many ^ood points of the Theolo^ 
gisch Tijdechrift are its careful notices of books 
which are apt to be overiooked — such, e.g., as 
Holsten's Ursprung und Wesen der Religion, 
Yaleton's lectures on four great prophets, and 
especially G. Schepps' lecture on the works of 
the f ourtii-century heretic Prisdllian, which the 
lecturer has had the good fortune to discover 
in a WuTsburg undal codex. Less important 
for English theologians is Dr. Berlage's 
daborate criticism of a single paragraph in 
that wonderful book, Verisimilia (already 
referred to). They will care more for Dr. 
Michftlsen's certainly not perfunctory inquiry 
into the oldest text of the Bpistle to the 
Romans. C, P. Tide's and Kuenen's reviews are 
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ai'vwys veloome. Tha lonaer if somewluit 
B«vrae on our yovBgeft BngllBli ooiit«inporary» 
tbe BahyUmian and Oriental Btcord ; tib« latter 
egeroieM a kaen eritiouBi on tiie eooentfis tlieoiy 
of D'Biehthal and Yem^ mlatiya to Dea- 
tetcmony, aotieed ebewbere in tba Acapeicy, 
M. Jaao B^WUe'a Xa Migum 4 .fi<wM jom ^ 
Siverm if joftlf pnisecL 
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00BRE8P0NDENCB. 

BX7BKB JX THB WB8T INDIBS (P). 

Oxford: Apifl4,188gr. 
Burke'f latter of 1757, in which he aoqoainta 
his fiieBd Shaeldetaa with his intenttoii of 
ahortly visiting America, ia quoted botii by 



Mr. MoTley (Burke, <'lfen of Letters Series," 
p. 11) and 1^. Hunt (Dictionary of UMiondl 
Biography, voL vn., p. 845). The nnoiir tiiat 
Burke aotuallv did Tisit Aaieiioa meets with 
very little oredesce from Kr. Morley. 

It is perhaps oaly a coiacideooe, bat it ia a 
noteworthy one, that a certain Bdmvnd Bvfke 
▼iflited the West Indies doling the obseore 
pcnrtioa of the great statesman's life. The 
reader of BoswelPs Life of Jolmmm and of his 
Letters to Temple wfll remember theeoMcte eileWe 
of Mrs. Rudd and the two Perreans. In The 
Trials of Bohert and Daniel Perreau's (London : 
printed by T. Bell, 1775) it is seeorded that, 
among the witnesses called ** for the charaolsr '' 
of Daniel Parrean (p. 3§, siioidd be p. 40, tte 
pagination being confused), was "Mr. Bdmund 
Burke," whose evidence was as follows: **I 
have known the pzisoner seventeen or eighteen 
yeaM. I always had a good opinieR of him. 
I have been with him in the West Indies and 
inBngland. He bore a general good chaaacter." 

It seems then that an Bdmund Bwrfce was in 
the West Indies at the very time at which the 
Bdmnnd BuriEe faitended to be in America. It 
maybe added that we can run down Daniel 
Perreau to the Island of Guadeloupe. On the 
trial, John Sullivan gws evidence that he had 
"known Mr. Daniel Perreau from the year 
before the last peace in Gnadalupe " Isic] ; and 
Peter Woolfe that he "knew Mr. Daniel Par* 
reau about three years ftt Quadalupa during 
the last war." 

Was the <'Mr. Edmund Burke" who gave 
evidence in this extraordinary case identical 
with the great statesman P If so, we have dis- 
covered a due to his history which may be 
of some value. C. E. Doblb. 



THE FITZifATTBICBS OF IBELAin). 
Mitohelstown, Conaty Oork : Apitt 1, 1887, 

Irish pec^e of all classes are bound to feel 
thankful to the Bev. H. 8. Faffan for his 
advocacy of Iridi manufactures in the Aoadbicy 
of March 19. But what can he mean by writ- 
ing of the Lords Lansdowne as "aliens" to 
Ireland P 

Six hundred years ago the Fitemamices 
and their Fitcffmld cousins were described 
as more Irish than the Irish themselves ; and 
the lines of Thomas Davis, in the present 
century, applied really as much to one family 
as to ti^e other : 

" The English monardis sought] in vain by law 
and force and bribe 
To win from Irish thoughts and ways this 
< mora than Irish 'tiibe.'* 

In fact, they applied more to the Fitzmaurioes 
than toFitzgeralds : for the latter (Eildare earls), 
living in or near the Pale, preserved, at least, 
their Enslish name ; while the former, being 
Barons m Kerry in the wild West from 1180, 
were constantly called Jifac Maurices or Mac 
Morrishes — sure sign of their thorough "na- 
turalisation," and Uieir adoption by the native 
dans of Ireland. 

Between 1200 and 1660 there were nine- 
teen Fitzmaurioes. or Mao Maurices, Barons 
of Kerry. Two died young unmarried, four 
married Geraldines, one married a Zouche. 
sister to the Countess of Eildare (mother of 
Silken Thomas, executed for treason, temp. 
Henrv VII.^; while twdve married the 
daughters ox native Irish chiefs, 0*Brians, 
O'Connors, Mao Carth;ra, and Mac Mahons. 
The tenth Lord Kerry resigned his 
title and estates, and died a lay orother in 
the monastery of Ardfert founded by his 
ancestor in 1243. His son and srandson were 
both in rebellion against Queen Elizabeth, the 
latter burning his residence — ^Beale, or Beau- 
Ueu, Oastle, near Listowel— lest it should fall 
into the hands of her soldiers. Re was buried 
in Muoross Abbey with his maternal unde, 



MiMOai^yMor, BarlofOlaDesr. The^ 
tieth Lord Keiry, who died in 1697, waa tha 
fiiatof ito long line w1u> maniad an BngUsh 
wiis, Ooostanoe, daoajhter of Wflliam Lone, at 
YorkdiiBe. The sififoat aan oi tkb msRiMa 
waa Ihomas, twenty-first Bavsn of Kamr, wna 
followad Jamas IL to France «ftor the Eoya. 
In tha preamble to the statirtes of W91iam IIL 
iat the ra sattlamont ol Ireland he is named as 
one of tha Iiiah nobleman who wesa tiisii kt 
exila, aad who wosdd leaeive pardon if they 
returned to Ireland and submitted to the 
Qovemment within twdve months. This laot 
is not mentioned in the peerage books, old or 
new. Thomas, twenty- wt Bamn of Keny, 
returned and accepted, as did others, those 
terms. In 1692 he married the only daughter 
of Sir William Pett|7 ; and in 1722 was created 
Yisoount Olanmaunce and Earl of Kerry. The 
ddest son of this marriage had an cmly son, 
who became twenty-third baron and third 
Earl of Keiry, and who died childless in 1S18. 
He was botm at Lixnaw Oonrt, in Kany, 
and lived theve in his yoifth, but aold 
the greater part of his large estates in Kerry. 
The youxifsst son of Thomas, Bad of Kerry, 
by Anne Petty, was the Hon. 36tm Fitamauriee, 
who eventually succeeded to her father's 
estates, and was created Baron Dunkerron, 
Yisoount Glanmaurice, and Baii of ShattNune* 
By his wile, the dau^ter of his unda» William 
Fitamaurioe, of Qallane, Oonnty Kenj, he had 
two sons — ^^^lliam, his heir, created lurquis of 
Lansdowne, and Sari of Wycombe in 17i4, ami 
John, ancest<« of the Earls of Otimey. 

Mr. Faffan writes with special emj^iasfis of 
the Lanaaowne marquises of 1798-1800 an 
" aliens." He does not seem to be aware that 
William Fitzmaurice, Earl of Wycombe, subse- 
quentlv second Marquis of Lansdowne, waa 
strongly suspected of oompUdi^ with the 
United Irishmen of those troubled years, that 
bis c(mversation at Irish dinner parties ssid ha 
private and public was carefully noted and 
reported by the castle agents, who dogged him 
night and day. He was an ardent advocate of 
reronn and of Boman Catholic emandpation, 
and manifested the s(vongest interest in Irdand. 
Dying s. £., he was succeeded by his half 
brother, TiOrd Henry Petty Pitzmaurioe^ 
who, on the death of his cousin above 
mentioned, in 1818, became also the twengr- 
fourth baron and fourth Eari of Kerry. Tha 
mother of the third Marquis of Lansdowna 
was a PitzPatridc— no "alien** name 
assuredly in Ireland, the family (originally Mac 
Oiolla Patrick, the son of the disdple of PatricM 
daiming to descend from Heremon, son ot 
Maledus! a descent I do not ventnre to verify. 

I^e present marquis, as we all know, is the 
grandson of this marriage. In the trumpery 
Ettle party pamphlets and orations of provincial 
demagogues, which are too often aooepted as 
authorities on Irish history by English and 
Irishmen, he is described as a Petty, while he is 
really a Fitzmaurice, twenty-sixth Baron ot 
Kerry, by direct descent from Thomas Fita- 
maurioe, first barOn of 1200-60, who, with his 
wife Qrace Kavanagh, is buried near the great 
ruined altar of Atdfert Abbey, whicn he 
fbunded in 1243. Yery few families in dther 
idand can show such a dear, unbroken, descent 
in the male line for nearly 700 years. To call the 
Fitzmaurioes, Marquises of Lansdowne, "aliena** 
to Lreland, or members of the Petty family, 
because a Fitzmaurice, twentieth Lord of KenT*, 
married, nearly two hundred years ago, a lady 
of that name, and added her oomparativdy 
small estates to his own andent and larfce 
inherituice, is surdy a huge historical blunder. 
As wdl call the Stui^ts, or tha Bmoea 
and Erasers, Kormans and Bretons in 1887. 
As Mr. FAgan has vidted Kerry, he ouaht to 
know that the greater part ot nortii Iterry 
derives its name of Clanmaurice from Loca 
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Lansdowne's paternal anoestc^s, the ^'Olan- 
morislie'' of the old Irish annals, and that the 
distriot is fnll of their ancient mined castles. 

Apropos of this, an old Mileman Boman 
CSathoUo lady, native ci Kerry, not long de- 
oeased, told me Uiat when the second Marquis 
of Lansdowne came one da^ in the first half of 
the present century tq visit the ruins of Lix- 
naw Court in Clanmauiioe, and the fragment 
left to him of lus ancient estate ihere, accom- 
panied by his son or grandson, a little boy of 
twelve or thirteen, who bore the title of Earl of 
Kerry, a relative of hers with one or two 
pmons walked with them over the lands. 
When the party were leaving Ihe picturesque, 
ivy-covered rains of lixnaw, wiu its faint 
traces of wide jdeasant gardens, canals, and 
pleasure-grounds lying around, the little Lord 
Kerry stooped down and filled his handker- 
chief with a grassy sod and earth, which he 
carefully tied up and carried off, evidently in- 
tending to convey it to fiowood, or at least to 
Lansdowne Lodge, Kenmare. This was not 
exactly the act of an " alien " to Ireland in 
heart and feeling. 

I may add that hfxrd Lansdowne and his 
relative, Mr. Crosbie, of Ardfert Abbey 
in Kerry, who is also a* descendant of the 
Ktzmaurices, are foremost in the encourage- 
ment of Irish manufactures and in the im- 
provement of agriculture and agricultural 
stock. Mabt Hiokson. 



THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE NAME " ZARATHXTBTRA.' 
Manoihester : March M, 1887. 

Scarcely two persons are agreed on the 
4erivatiQn of the name of the founder of the 
Mazdean religion, popularly known as Zoro- 
aster, whose real name, however, was certainly 
Zarathustra^ as preserved in the Avesta. 

The fact is brought prominently back to mind 
in reading over i£e excdlent ^[iglish version 
of certain Avestic studies of Oeiger and Spiegel, 
lately issued by the accomplished Parsi priest, 
Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjanft {The Age of the 
AvestaandZoroatter, From the German. Frowde, 
1886^. In this pamphlet, over six pages of 
jnoiall type are occupied in the discussion of the 
various etymologies proposed; about one-half 
being taken from F. MuUer's very complete 
riiitm^ in his Zendatudien, 

It seems pretty generally agreed now (1) 
that the name juimade up of two elements, 
Zarath + ustra ;' and that (2) the latter part 
is the Zend tuTi^ra = camel ; so that the name 
is fonned on the analogy of Frashaostra, or 
the still commoner names in acpay like Kere- 
ca^pa " having lean horses," or Greek Hcd^-moT 
ko. To this may be added (3) that the first 
elttnent, Zarath, is almost certainly the weak 
-stem of a present participle of a vero zar. But 
what is this tar? It has been variously 
explained as = Sanskrit jar, Ch^ek ytp — 
*• to grow old " ; or = Sansk. jar = ** to sinff *' 

S'hich is out of the question); or, lastly, by 
Wer, as ^ Sansk. har =ghar, '*to glow, be 
wrathful." I must say that, to my mmd, none 
of these verbs seems to give a satisfactory 
sense, any more than zar = Sansk. hair, hx, 
•« to seize." 

With fear and trembling, I venture to throw 
out yet andther sufirgestion. 

Phonetically a Zend ^ zar may, of course, 
correspond to either Sanskrit jar or har. But 
this does not quite exhaust the possible corre- 
spondences ; for Zend has no I, and a Zend r 
may correspond to a Sanskrit {, as is so 
oommonly tne case. Thus, it is not impossible 
that a Zmid J zar might re^^sent a Sanskrit 
jdl or hdl. Of these, there is said to be a root 
jai with the varicKcl meanings of ''to be 
wealthy," "to cover," and "to be numb or 
duQ^." As regards hat, there appears also to 
be such a root, with the very definite meaning 



of "to plough." This gives hala^i vQekhane 
(" ploughs in the furrow" in Dh&tap, 20, 7, as 
weU as halwyaH, explained by Panini as halim 
grhndH (8, 1-21), toAdJahalat; also as substan- 
tives Tiala, plough; halin, ploughman; the 
adjective, halya, arable, &c. (see BB, and 
others, e,v,), I cannot find any traces in the 
Branian languages ; but the root is well repre- 
sented in the modem Indian dialects (Hindu- 
stani, Aa2, a plough; Gujarati, hd, &c.). So, 
perhaps, a Zend *zaT = hal, " to plough," is not 
impossible. I am aware that it is not easy to 
find parallel cases of Z, r = Sk. I "im 
Auslaute." I can only discover ekar = " to 
si>ring," which Spiegel (doubtfully) compares 
with Sanskrit skhai IVergleichende Urammatik, 
p. 138), and his doubtful gar 5 = " to fall," 
which Justi compares with Sansk. </aZ fp. 139), 
If the above could be maintainea, Zara- 
thustra might si^pify " (possessed of) |>loughing 
camels." Certamly camels are sometimes used 
in the East for the purpose of ploughing — ^in 
some cases, indeed, yoked with smaller beasts 
(see, for example, the picture in Eber's Egypt, 
voL ii., p. 161, English edition). Possibly the 
same may have been the case in ancient £!ran, 
in which the camel played so very important a 
part as a domesticated animaL Anyhow, I 
submit the suggested etymology to the judg- 
ment of more competent authorities than 
myself. L. 0. Oasaetelli. 

[In certain parts of India, where the soil is 
sandy {e.g., Bajputuia), camels are habitually 
used for ploughing at the present time.— Bd. 

AOADBICY.] 



SHAKSPERB'S ACCBNTUATION OF PROPER NOUNS. 
Hampsfeead : Karoh 31, 1887. 

In " Oymbeline" the name Poethwntu occurs 
about thirty times, exclusive of stage directions. 
It is therefore important to settle the position 
of the accent in Foethumua if the play is ever 
to be read aloud or acted. Happily there is no 
dearth of material for so doing, as it occurs 
twenty-two times in verse. 

Nicholas Bowe was one of those Shaksperian 
commentators who think that the position of 
the accent in proper nouns varied acoording to 
metrical convenience. In fifteen of the twenty- 
two lines in which Fosthumxa occurs Bowe 
marks the accent on the second syllable (penult), 
leaving us to infer that he considers it to fall 
elsewhere in Ihe other seven. How he wishes 
us to accent the word when it occurs in prose 
does not appear. Bowe having established the 
position of the accent by his fifteen marked 
instances, it is only necessary to deal with the 
remaining seven, which, according to the theory 
I am advocating, must also have the accent on 
the penult. 

'< It is your fault that I have loved^Posthu | mus," 

1.2.74. 

<* The low Posthumus, slanden so her judgement," 

8.5.76. 

" Pisanto, tkou that stand'st sofor Posthu I mus," 

3.5.56. 

These three lines present so little difficulty that 
the omission of &e accent over the vowel of 
the penult may probably be due to printers' 
blunders in my edition of Bowe (Boatledge, 
1848). I have not had the opportunity of 
referring to earlier editions of Bowe ; but 
I find similar proofs of printers' carelessness 
in the omission of the accent in Beed (1803), 
where the accent is marked in 5.4.45, but not 
marked in 5.4.75. 

There now remain four lines to be considered, 
the first of which presents no difficulty if we 
elide the e of the, and accent the first syllable 
of eonh, as in 2 3.41 : 

" Since th^ exile of Posthumus Qiost retired," 

8.5.3«. 



All difficulty is removed from tiie following 
line by the contraction of reeidenoe, and l^e 
suppression or elision of the final ue of Foe-- 
thumus, as in 3.6.76 (one of Bowe's marked 
lines): 

"The zestdeace of Posthumitf : so nigh, at least," 

3.4.150. 

The two remaining lines are given by Bitson 
fin Beed, voL 18, d. 522, 1803) as Droving that 
Shak^>ere knew toe quantity of tne penult of 
the superlative po$tumm to be short ; tiieref ore 
Bitson would seem to have put the accent on 
the penult in aU the other twenty lines. But 
the first of these lines is exceptional in length, 
not in accentuation. Bowe omits LeonStua. 
The aooent falls eanly on the penult of Fob- 
thumuB, whether we make proteeHou four syl« 
lables and pronounce tiia Aim, or prefer to 
make protection only three syllables and read 
liie pronoun-complement of ealla as «bspzbed 
in the verb (as sometimes happens) ; 

" To his protection ; calls him Posthumus 
Leona | tiis," 1.1.41. 
The last and most difficult line is of excep- 
tional character— interjectional : 

** Strock the maintop !— O Posthumus I alas," 

4.2.320. 

That this line wiU scan very well as a trochee 
followed by four iambuses is beyond dispute ; 
and those who dect so to scan it must accent 
the first and third syllables of P&sthumui. 
Kmilarly, notwithstanding the marking of 
Bowe and others, the accent might be put on 
the first and third syllables in 3.4.4 by con- 
tracting there U to there's ; in 3.5.62 by making 
desired three syllables and Posthumus only two ; 
in 3.5.87 by amalffamating the complement it 
with its verb find; and in 5.5.218 by reading 
Pm for lam. There appears to me no more 
difficulty in getting the accent off the penult in 
these four marked lines than in getting it on to 
the penult in those that the editors have left 
unmarked. But although I admit that 4.2.320 
may be read as ending in three iambuses, I 
should have the strongest obieetion to so 
reading it. Did Imogen know her husband's 
name or did she not F In the same iq>eedh 
twelve lines above (4.2.308) she accents the 
penult of his name, i^id it appears to me 
mcredible that Shak^iere should have let her 
forget it in the course of twelve lines. I^ere- 
fore, I maintain the line must end in trochee + 
iamb. Two trochees in a line are by no means 
uncommon; and surely here, if anywhere, we 
may expect the even fiow of the regular iambic 
line to be broken by the introduction of the 
trochee. The horror of the situation is repre- 
sented by the brc^en rhythm. 

The editors have much to say about Shak- 
spere*s ignorance of Latin as ^own by false 
quantity. To my mind his accenting the penult 
of Poethumus proves nothing as to his know- 
ledge of Latin quantity. We have no means 
of determining whether he pronounced the 
vowel of the penult long or short. Using the 
word as a personal name, he adopted the ety- 
mology currently believed in— post and humus ; 
and to emphasiBe the meaning applicable to the 
character {Posthumus Leonaius), he placed the 
accent on the penult—consistently and in- 
variably. This ai^>ears to me the simplest 
explanation of the matter. 

The numbers of the lines are given from 
The Boyal Qhakspere (Oassell). 

Benjaxin D4WSON. 



THB NAME^* OXFOBD." 

Dinitized bv Vr Bristol: April «. i»r. 
I look upon the name as transmitted tradition- 
ally through the mouths of tihose who have 
bera usipg it for their daily purpose^ of tils, 
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through from ten io fifteen centuries, to he a 
better text of it than that of Domesday, or the 
other written examples which Mr. (Jterenson 
calls " the original form ** of it. It comes from 
an issue mueh nearer the source. This career 
has no doubt qualified it ; but it has escaped 
pedantic meanings that may have been infused 
mto it by the incenuity of clerkship, analogous 
to cantine heraldry. The names of rivers have 
had much more to do with such matters thyem 
the most trivial and ordinary uses of bucolic 
life. If I had been a Oeltomaniac, I would 
have rested upon the Welsh form, "Bhydy- 
chain," which I believe would have thiown 
me directly into your correspondent's em- 
braces. 

As to Tewkesbury, Mr. Stevenson may see 
what perhaps he would call an " original fbrm,** 
which it is not— but, perhaps, better than 
Domesday, and still better than William of 
Malmesburjr— among the Additions, p. 584, 
second edition of Weever's Funeral Monuments 
— " Theotisbyrg.*' For which I refer again 
to what I wrote before, as I do also to what I 
said about Abban. Attentive reading is better 
than reprinting. 

Mr. Moskins-Abrahall, by his Latin impreca- 
tion^ confesses alliance with me, but he says 
** Isis " is but an artificial name. Is he sure of 
this ? It is more likely to be a variety of the 
frequent '* Ouse,*' which has left a jetsam in 
'*Oseney.'* There is an Onse in Sussex, 
having on its banks *'/«field," *<LewM,*' and 
*' SoutheoM,*' within its short course : not to 
speak of ** CTcMeld," which may pair off witii 
our^Ock." 

Thomas EiBSLijcE. 



'ey,' 



an 



Oseney, ithj not Ousen-ey, i.e., 
island, ouse, a river name ; we have 
Ousby, c/. Oseby \ 

oSebSm, cf. Osboum-by ! =?^\Y^'jPy^ 
Ousefleet. cf. 0-Springe toa, Ixa, &c 

Ouseley / 

Under improved navigation the Thames or 
Isis is now known as the old river at Oxford, 
and a dirfcy hole it is in parts* A. Hall. 



serrant of God here present, either in tooth, eye, 
head, or in the whole of her teeth together. 80 
belt. Amen.'" 

Gbo. H. B&ibblet. 



; Aprils, ISSir. 

Why are we told that the name *' Oxene* 
i6rd," as found in Domesday, must have been 
the << original form"? 

I quite admit that the use of ox or oxen, in 
this connexion, is justified, but it is not of 
necessity primitive. Prof. Skeat quotes ** oxa, 
plural ocan,*' as the true form, where exene is 
Middle Enn^h; and, certainly, the castle 
mound at Qxfoid is early Saxon, if not 
British. 

I have the following Celtic forms :— 

1. ** Oaer P«nhalgoed " ; this I would connect 
with JETiMkfington and the upper part of Oxford, 
where the ground forms a peninsula, a spit or 
headland between the Cherwell and the Ids, 

2. *' Bhydychain," a counterpart to the 
Domesday form, meaning " Oxfora.'* 

3. *< Oaer Wysog," a term of watery omen ; 
which seems to apply to the confluence of 
waters about Oseney, Binsey, Hinksey, all of 
which I take to have been at one time isolated 
sandbanks, protruding amid the wide waste of 
waters. 

I propose to account for the transition 
meamng of Oxene by the Boman portway 
which ran southwards in this direction from 
Heyford ; at Kirtlington it joined the Akeman 
street from Bicester to Cirencester. It is con- 
tended that this thoroughfare crossed the Port-, 
meadow at a ford way, which points directlv to* 
Cumnor, Wantage, and the Berkshire Bidge- 
way ; but I do not connect the names. Port- 
ways are found all over Britain ; and I connect 
them with the Latin portare, as meaning a 
line for traffic, in contra-distinction to the 
imperial highways, maintained for troops and 
couriers. The portmeadow is local, so to speak, 
a town meadow, or fair-mead, as found else- 
where. 

My point is that these Portways, Bidge- 
ways, &b., were freely used by drovers; but 
all this sounds late, for the andent Britons, 
who navigated the rivers in their oorades, had 
no cattle rairs to draw Highland drovers south- 
wards with their beasties. But these andent 
Britons named thdr rivers* 80 with regard to 



** THAMES" AND "THAMB." 

Oxford: Maroh 81, 1S87. 
The oldest forms of these names occur 
as <<Tamesis*' and **Tam" or 
le " (as in '* SBt Tame " of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronide, A.D. 791). The present 
mode of spelling may, perhaps, be due to the 
following cause. Prof. Earfe (if I am not 
mistaken has referred "TacUey" (Oxon.) to 
*' 8Bt-&o-lea " where the prep. " set " is untrans- 
lated ; hence the collateral forms of " TaoUey " 
and "Oakley." Now, just as "Tackley" or 
" Tadea," was known at an early period to be 
derived from '"tao-lea" (set-^-lea), why 
should not *<Tame" at the same time have 
been considered as a derivation from '* 't-4me " 
for *' sBt-&me," which in its turn was regarded 
as a corruption of "set-hftme" {=^t the 
*< homestead, &c."}P If this assumption be 
correct then the ohaaffe from '*Tame" to 
"Thame" is accounted for. The river whio^ 
was thought to owe it name to the town then 
became the " Thame " (originally " Tam ") and 
"Tamise" (Temese) became "Thames" 
(Themese) by asnmilation to " Thame." 

B. SiBBEB. 



0<mib6yioM»ge,iiMrWoodflo6k: Ifaroh 10, I8ir. 

I supplement Ifiss HickeVs letter in this 
day's AoADEHY with the following, in Note§ 
and Queries (1st Series, voL x., p. 220), headed 
«* Orkney Charms": 

** Toothache is by the country people called ' the 
worm,' from a notion they have that this painful 
affection is caused by a worm in the tooth or jaw- 
bone. * Wormy lines ' are written on a slip of 
paper, which is sewed into some part of the curesa 
of the person affected, and must be carried about 
the person as long as the paper lasts : 
* Peter sat on a marble stone weepfaig ; 
Ohzist came past^ and sai4, " miat aHeth thee. 
Peter P'^^ ^ 

" my Lord, my Qod, my tooth doth adie.*' 
"Arise, Peter! go thy way! thy tooth shall 
adxe no more." ' " 

J. Hoskyks-AbrahaTiT., 



TOOTHAOHE OHABICS. 



>r««<«m if aa,Oar(Mfl:MarohSS, 1887. 
In the AcADBiCT of March 19 was published 
a Staffordshire diarm for the toothadie. 
Allow me to point oat that the diarm is a 
common one, and that various versions of it 
are in existence. From T Owyliedydd ("The 
Watchman") for May 1826 I extract the 
following : 

" 8%oyn rheg f Ddanodd, a reddw^d y Uynedd gm 
Qfeiriad FaMdd, yn Swydd Cork, yn Iwerddon : 
* Fd yr oedd Pedr vn dstedd ar faen Mynor, Grist 
a ddaeth atto, ao ef e yn unig : Pedr, beth ddarfn i 
ti? Y ddanodd, ty Arglwydd Dduw. Qyfod, 
Pedr, a rhydd l^ddi A bydd pob djn y dynes iach 
oddiwrth y ddanodd, y rbai a gredant i'r geiriau 
hyn. Yr wyf fl yn gwneuthur vn enw Duw' 
(Owd y Theol. Qi§ar, £eviewt rhif 2, tadal 486- 
487)." 

Of this a rougb translation would be : 

" A diarm for the toothache which was given last 
year by a Cathdic priest in county Cork, Irdand : 
As Peter was sittmg alone on a marble stone, 
Christ came to him and said : 'Peter, what is the 
matter with youP' *The toothache, my Lord 
Gh>d.' 'Arise, Peter, and be free, and evety man 
and woman will be cured of the toothadie who 
shall believe these words. I do this in the name 
of God' (See Theol, Quer. Meview. No. 2, pp. 
486.487)." 

A somewhat similar diarm, of which the 
following is a translation, appears in Meddy^ 
gon Myddfai, pp. 276-7 : 

" Saint Maxy sat on a stone, the stone being near 
her hermitage, when the Hdy Ghost came to her, 
•be being sad. ' Why art thou sad, mother of my 
Lord, and what pahi tormenteth theeP' 'My 
teeth are painful, a worm called megrim has pene- 
trated them, and I have masticated and swallowed 
it.' ' I adjure thee, by the Father, and the Son. 
and the udy Ghost, the "Virgin Maxy, and God 
the Munificent Phyddan, that dost not permit 
any disease, ddour, or mdestation to affect this 



"MANTONEBSB." 

London: Maroh S6, 1887. 
May I call attention to a curious old word 
denotiog a man workine with pidc and spade, 
like a modem "navvy" — " Manyoner«r " or 
'* Manionerer " ? The word occurs several 
times in the muster rolls of the army raised by 
Edward lY. for his expedition to France in 
1475, and the meaninff is i»etty dear : '' Pro 
vadiiszxzv hominum laboratorum vocatorum 
Manyonerers Casters of Dyks and Trenchee, 
&C."— J^asdera zL, 847. Again, on the Teller's 
Boll, lUQc. 14, Edward IV., we have pajrmenta 
for <* Manionerers." Several etymdogies sug- 
gest themsdves, but I leave them to professed 
students of English. J. H. Eamsat. 
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SCIENCE. 

PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
Sources of the Etruscan and Basque Languages* 
By Bobert Ellis. fTriibner.) This is one of 
the books that make one think sadly of the 
amount of wasted energy there is in the world. 
Mr. Ellis was a man of great learning and 
industry, but he devoted his powers to 
philological researches without having first 
learnt the dements of the sdentifio method. 
His posthumous work resembles those he had 
pre vioudy published on the Etruscan question, 
and like them is distinguished by extensive 
erudition and a total ignorance of the method 
of linguistic sdence. He hdds to his old 
opinion that Etruscan was in the main a Thrako- 
Armenian language, but he adds to this that 
he bdieves it to contain Basque or Iberian as 
wdl as African dements. The latter part of the 
book is occupied with an attempt to oonneot 
Basque with the Caucasian languages, and on 
the strength of thisto estaUish the existence of 
a dngle linguistic family extending from the 
Caucasus to the Pyrenees. But where the 
method is unsound, the results must neces- 
sarily be unsound also. 

Astrology in the Apocalypse: an Essay on 
Biblical Allusions to Chaldean Sdence. Bv W. 
Gershom CoUinffwood. (Orpington, Kei^ : 
George Allen.) This interesting Bttle book is 
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the onteome of some lectures given bj the 
author at the Kendal literary Institute on 
Gbaldaean Astrology and the Oonstellaiion- 
Figuree; and we are glad to notioe that, 
instead of repeating the familiar platitudes and 
exploded history which senerally do duty on 
such occasions, Mr. Cknlingwood has made 
himself acquainted with modem sdentifio 
authorities. Indeed, so to as andent Babylon 
is concerned, the work is almost entirely based 
on Prof. Sayoe*s translations of star-tablets, 
and the researches of Mr. Robert Brown. Thus, 
'* the scheme offered (p. 77) as a probable re- 
construction of the constellation-figures of the 
Ohaldaeans," is nearly an absolute reproduction 
of that suggested b^ Mr. Brown in his Erida' 
nia, whicm latter is the only one of the kind 
known to us. While the author does justice 
to Babylonian astrology, we may remind him 
that it is high time the Egyptians were left to 
build their pyramids by themselves, and not, ac- 
oordmff to " the cleverest guess that has been 
made '^ (p. 102) on the subject, '* under Ohal- 
daean influence.'* Any ** Ohaldaeans " who 
may have entered Effypt in pyramid-building 
times were quite unfitted to give instruction, 
inasmuch as (probably owing to the hurrv of 
their journey) they had left behind them their 
lan^;uage, literatiu*e, religion, and, above all, 
their spedality — the old constellation-figures, 
introduced by the Ghreeks at a vastly later 
period. Mr. Collinffwood will also do well 
to remember that stdlar identification is neces- 
sarily slow and tentative; and that various 
conjectures, even of scholars (6.^., Oppert's 
idea, quoted at p. 35, that the sun was called 
" the star-doubly-great " and " the star-doubly 
small ! ") cannot now be maintained. The 
Bartdbha-gdlgal ('* Qreat Twins ") are probably 
Oastor and Pollux; and there is no doubt 
{vide p. 50) that the Kakkab-giriah is « the 
constellation of the Scorpion.'* Assyriology is 
but indiffarently sui>ported at present in 
England, and Mr. CoUing^ood will do well 
to continue his researches, using due caution. 
As to his Apocalyptic speculations, we have not 
roace to consider them ; we also bear in mind 
the remark of a great bishop— "This field is so 
wide that a man may soon lose himself in it." 
The book contains an excellent index. 

The Aryan Maori. ByE.Tregear. (Welling- 
ton, K.Z. : Bidsbury.) Mr. Tregear has revived 
Bopp's theory of the Indo-European relation- 
diip of the Polynesian languages; but argu- 
ments which seemed plausiole in the time of 
Bopp will not pass muster in the present ad- 
vanced stageof linguistic science. Mr. Tregear 
attempts to prove that the Maoris of Kew 
ZcMJand are axin to the Aryan Hindus, by an 
appeal to the evidence of language and 
mythology. Unfortunately, his knowledge of 
comparative plulology is very elementary, as is 
shown by the numerous errors of detail with 
which his book abounds. Thus, he supposes 
that the Biff-Veda was written about 2400 B.C., 
and that "Sanscrit was spoken in India until 
about the fifteenth centurv before Christ " ; that 
*< in the early forms of aU languages a paucity 
of letters is observable " ; ** that nomen was 
once ffnomen," and "that the Greek onoma 
had tne a sound"; that the Qteek poro9 is 
allied to the English hooey, and an imaginary 
Aryui po (!) *'the buU" ; that the aemitic 
teEznination of Leviathan is connected with the 
Sanskrit ton, " to stretch" ; that the sounds of 
I, and h, were unknown to the parent- 
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nesian dialects with the highly inflectional 
grammar wluch has characterised Indo-Euro- 
pean speech from the earliest period to which 
we can trace it, ; or why, again, comparisons 
between the vocabulary of modem dialects, 
whose earlier history is unknown, and that of 
a l^guage spoken two thousand years ago, 
must necMsaruy be fallacious. As, however, 
comparative plulologiBts have now come to the 
conclusion that the primitive home of the 
AjrfBn. race was not in Asia, but in the Baltic 
regions of Europe, a good deal of Mr. Tregear's 
reasoning is deprived of its major premiss. 

Le9 Noma Topographique$ devant la PhtMogie. 
Par Ferd. Pennier. (Paris: Vieweg.) M. 
Pennier has made a great discovery. Local 
names were given by the earliest settlers. Water 
is the first necessary of life. People settled 
(mly where it could be had. Therefore, local 
names describe the character of the water 
supply. The Oelts were the first settlers in 
Western Europe. Hence all local names are 
derived from seven Celtic roots, av, ac, and 
dour, which designate "water," and %$, don, 
ir, and cam, whicn mean " shallow," "deep," 
" long " and " winding." Sdenee now 
comes into {day. By the processes of 
aphaeresis, synaeresis, antithesis, metathesis, 
diaeresis, svncope, apocope, and general 
metaplasm letters may be dropped, added, 
changed or transposed, as may be convenient. 
By such simple means the modem French 
forms of geographical names can be explained 
with ease and certainty. M. Pennier proceeds 
to give several hundred examples of this 
process. " It is high time," he says " that the 
venerable folly of explaining the name of 
F^ce from a Qerman word meaning ' free ' 
should be exploded.'* Nothing can be 
simpler. By aphaeresis and antithesis we get 
the F from av, r from ir, an from don, ce from 
oc Thus F-r-an-ce means " lon^ water, deep 
water," Voifd tout. Is not the Seme deep and 
long? Again, Baden is celebrated for its baths; 
and av means water. Invert the letters by 
metathesis and we get va, change v to 6 by 
antithesis, and it becomes ha, change don to 
den, also by antithesis, and we have Ba-den, 
' * deep water." What can be more appropriate ? 
Casiifie has nothing to do with caistles. By 
metathesis and antithesis the several letters of 
Oa-s-t-il-le are obtainable from ac, is and tV, and 
we get " long water, long shallow water." With 
equal certitude the names of Scotland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Saxony, are all shown to 
mean " long water," and so on, all over Europe. 
At first we thought the book was an elaborate 
joke ; but M. Pennier is evidently serious, and 
his book must be reckoned among those 
curiosities of pseudo-scientific literature which 
comprise Our Inhritance in the Cheat Pyramid^ 
the productions of the Anelo-Israelites, and the 
treatise on the Pemvian mttites by Dr. Hyde 
Clarke. 



Aryan; that "^ was quite a lately-invented 
letter "—letter being ccmfounded with sound ; 
and that "9, as in quis, quatuor, &c, was 
always pronounced as Jos, katuor, &c." Such 
statements prove that Mr. Tregear has, as yet, 
everything to learn before he can attack a lin- 
ffuistio problem with any chance of success, 
ten he knows a little more about scientific 



A NATIVE WRITING IN FORMOSA. 

Thbeb writings seem to have been known in 
Formosa: (1) The Chinese characters, the 
knowled^p of which was brought by the 
Chinese immigrants and conquerors, and of 
which the influence is still increasing; (2) the 
Boman writing, which was introduced by the 
Dutch con<|uest in 1623, and which died away 
at the beffinning of the present century ; fS) 
a native uphabet, about which I have to suo- 
mit the fol&wing notes and remarks. 

Lorenzo Hervas, in his celebrated Cataiogo 
(1784), states that the inhabitants of Formosa 
possessed an alphabet of their own, written, 
&ke the Chinese oharaeters, in vertical columns 
placed from right to left This inexact state- 
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of two former statements : the one about the 
real existence of an indigenous alphabet in the 
island, as we shall see nereafter ; the other 
oonceminff the use by the natives of the 
Chinese characters as shown by several For- 
mosan MSS., which were exhibited at the last 
meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Psalmanasar, the author of the well-known 
fictitious description of Formosa in 1704, 
save in that work an alphabet of sixteen 
Otters composed of twenty-one characters. It 
has been gendrally supposed that these were 
nothing more than another freak of his imagina- 
tion, like the palaces, altars, costumes, and 
moneys which fiffure in the same book. But Psal- 
manazar must be exempted from this aoousa- 
Uon, as we shall see diroctly. 

Among the splendid collection of tjrpes in 
the Imperial and Boyal Printing Office at 
Yienna is a Formosan alphabet, composed of 
sixteen letters, with five variants, making 
twenty-one altogether, whose genuineness has 
been doubted Mcause it is exactly similar to 
that given by Psalmanazar. Inquiry at 
Vienna elicited the fact that the twenty-one 
types were cut especially for the Alois 
Aucor'sche Vaterumer Sammlung which this 
celebrated establishment printed in 1847. They 
had been taken by the compilers from the 
collection of Paternosters made by Benjamin 
Schidze at Leipzig in 1748. On referring to 
the splendid work of Auer, I find there, besides 
the alphabet, two versions of the Paternoster 
in Boman characters — ^No. 205 beginning with 
Diam-da Ka tu VuUum — " Father our who in 
heaven " — ^borrowed from the Kateehiitn in 
the Sinkam language, published at Delft in 
1645 by Bob. Junius ; and No. 206 beginninff 
with Rama^jan Ka itou Tounnoun, borrowed 
from the Formulier in the Sideic lang^uage of Dan. 
Qravius ri662). In the well-known work of 
Benj. Scmulze (p. 114) there is a special plate 
giving the Fonnosan Patemoster m this very 
same alphabet, written from right to left in 
horizontal columns. On readinff iC I find it to be 
the textbeginningZHam-eto,£o., which proves 
to be that of Bob. Junius's version. This might 
suggest that the text in this oharactet was 
nven bv Junius, and therefore would establish 
uie authenticity of the alphabet on a better 
footing, inasmuch as Psalmanazar, who was 
not acquainted with the work of Junius, made 
by himself a version of the prayer which he 
would have written in the so-called Formosan 
character, this alphabet had been invented 
by him. But there are difficulties in the 
wav. The text (from Junius) in Boman, 
and that in the foreign character, disagree in a 
few points, while they agree all through in 
cUvidmg wrongly the original text. It happens 
sevOTal times tliat a new sentence begins with 
words belonging to the previous one, which 
ought to have been left with the line above. 
Benjamin Schulze's authority for the text in 
Boman characters is John Chamberlayne, in his 
Orat. Dominic dii. ling, who, in his turn, 
quotes Job Ludolph, whose work I have not 
seen. Unhappily, I have not the means of 
verifying what is said by Junius himself in his 
little beok, which is extremely scarce, and does 
not exist in any of the libraries to which I have 
access. The title is ffiven in Adelung's 
Mithridates, I 578, as " Soulat i A.B.C. u.s.f. 
Katechismus in Formosanischer Sprache, door 
Bob. Junius, Delft, 1645, in-12, s. 24." SchuLse 
gives in his work on Formosan numerals a 
notice of the language and the alphabet 
(L, pp. 205, 104-105, and 103). With the excep- 
tion of the latter, these data mav have been 
borrowed from Psalmanazar himself; but I think 
that thev come from the same faulty source, 
apparently Spanish, from which the celebrated 
forserer derived his information. But the 
alphabet is more complete than that of Vienna, 
which certunly came from Psalmanazar. 
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It is made up of twenty letters, each having 
thtee torms, wliich di^r only in the case of 
eight letters. The order of its arrangement is 
peculiar. It is neither Semitic nor Indian ; and 
the squareness of the shapes, like that of a 
monumental writing, is remarkable. It runs 
thus : a, m, n, i, {, 0, v, h, h, p, k, 0, I, x, d^ z,e, 
/, r, and/. In the Psalmanazar- Vienna alphabet 
«, a;, z, and/ are missing. 

The similarities presented by these charac- 
ters with other alphabets are *ill-defined. 
Ifhrst, I must observe that the multiplicity of 
forms in several cases, such as {, A or cA and o, 
recalls the similar phenomenon in some of the 
Indonesian alphabets, contractions of former 
ones more rich than was required by the 
phonetic wants of the languages to the render* 
ing of which they have been applied. The 
I'brmosan alphabet so-called presents only faint 
and perhaps occasional affinities with the Ylo* 
cana of the PhiUipines, and, curiously enough, 
also with the Araoic characters, while greater 
and more numerous similarities are found with 
the square Pali characters of Burma. But 
these latter similarities are not such as could be 
expected in an alphabet of regular derivation 
or descent, and do not exist for more t^an half 
of the letters. Therefore, there are ipso facto 
reasons to believe that the adaptation of the 
Formosan alphabet is not a fact of sim^de 
transmission and intercourse. Add to this, tiie 
Semitic direction of the writing in horizontal 
lines from right to left, contrary to the practice 
of the Indian alphabets. The mere statement 
ol this ftict suggests a hypothesis which is, 
perhaps, a right guess at the solution of the 
problem, inasmuch as it would imply somewhat 
of a repetition of a curious event which has 
happened elsewhere. The (>abali Tana, the 
modem alphabet of the Maldives, which is 
said to have been introduced when those 
islands were reconquered by the Mohammedans 
from the Portuguese, is composed of the nine 
Arabic ciphers, followed, apparently, by the 
old Telugu-Canarese numerals. If sudi an 
adaptation has been made in the Maldives by 
Mohammedan traders, why should not another 
sort of adaptation have been made by the same 
people in Indonesia, and thence imported into 
Formosa ? In the latter case the adaptation 
should have included a good number of 
Indo-nesian letters, and the process of making 
the alphabet would explain the similarities as 
well as the divergencies. 

I am not aware that the matter has been 
investigated by any of the scholars who have 
made researches about Formosan matters in 
ptirticular, nor by those who have made 
alphabets and writings their special study. 
It seems to me, however, that the question is 
worthy of the attention of future travellers and 
enquirers. The exist eoce of the writing appears 
to be a fact. In his official r^rt of 1871 Mr. 
Oharles Le Gendre, United States Consul at 
AiQkioy and Formosa, states that he had in his 
handCs documents from the Baksa tribes, 
twenty- three miles east of Ta-Eao, written in 
foreign characters. The statement looks as if 
the said documents were entirely written in a 
native writing; for, if in Chinese or Boman 
characters, Mr. Le Gendre would not have 
used the expression " foreign characters." 

On the other hand Mr. G. Taylor, in his 
interesting notes on the aborigines of Formosa, 
chiefly of the South, published last year, has 
disclosed a curious reference to writing in the 
traditions of the Amias, on the £a^ coast 
down to the South Cape. This people say that 
their ancestors were the crew of a large ship 
wrecked on the coast, an event whi(£ must 
have happened a long time ago, as they appear 
to have been a local tribe in Formosa for several 
hundred years. Thev have a vague idea of 
lands and peoples where intercourse is main* 
tained by means other than vocal language. 



<' This," says Hr. G. Taylor^ << is the only trace in 
South Formosa of any original idea of writfasg. 
Some state that the principal chief had manu- 
script books in his possession ; but he has denied 
this to several Chinese. Still the denial might 
have been caused by a fear that the enquirers 
might wish to deprive him of them.*' 

On several of the Formosan MSS. sent by 
Mr. Colbome Baber, and on one of those at the 
British Museum, some native witnesses and 
parties in the contraots have appended some 
marks or signs next to their names written by 
the scribes in the Boman and Chinese charaeters. 
I had at first some hope that the various signs 
might prove to be related to this writinr, and 
be monograms like those made use of by ti^e 
Ainos, but a dose e^mination has convinced 
me that they are nothing of the kind, ^ey 
have no Tegular connexion, such as characters 
of a writing should have, with the written 
names. They are simply fancy marks made by 
illiterate people, and are not related to the 
alphabet under consideration, t leave the 
problem unsolved, with the hope that further 
research in the island will lead to its solution. 
Perhaps some readers of the Acai>emy may 
throw light on the matter. 

TeBRIEN DS LAOOtJPBBIE. 

CORREaPONDENCB. 

BOTAinOAL LABOBATOBIEB. 

Glasgow: Apt^ t, 1887. 

While agreeing with your reviewer of '* Bo- 
tanical Books " m many of the remarks pub- 
lished in the Aoadbi^t of April 2, I must 
emphatically protest against his statement that 
*']& gland has at present only two physio- 
logical laboratories in which important work is 
b^K done under competent guidance — at 
Cambridge and in London.'' In the strict 
letter this may be correct, but it natiually 
conveys an impression which I maintain to be 
erroneous. In the first place, which of the 
laboratories in and about London does he 
distinguish as being controlled by a competent 
guide P Is it that at tJniversity College or 
South Kensington; or does he refer to the 
Jodrell Laboratory at Kew, from which (though 
there is no "competent guidance") a larger 
amount of work has been produced in recent 
years than from any single .laboratory in the 
country? Perhaps the laboratory at Coopers 
Hill is too recently established, and too far 
from Charing Cross, to be the recognised one. 
Again, the botanicsl establishment at Oxford 
is not mentioned ; whereas, in point of com- 
pactness and equipment — in library, herbarium, 
museum, garden, and laboratory — it would be 
difficult to find its equal on the continent. A 
few lines higher the reviewer has spoken of 
P'rof. Balfour in such terms as to leave no 
doubt of his being considered ** competent." 
If " England " be used in a restricted sense, I 
have little cause to complain that your reviewer 
has left the Scotch universities out of account. 

Insufficient recognition of honest efEbrts is 
quite as daugerous to real progress as too high 
praise. While I would be among the first to 
admit that much remains to be dcme in im- 
proving our laboratory accommodation and tiie 
quality of the work which is done, still I 
feel that a broad statement such as that of 
your reviewer is calculated to discourage rather 
than assist progress ; while by its appearance 
in a widely-read paper such as the Aoadekt, 
it is apt to put the representatives of the science 
in this country in a false position among thdr 
foreign colleagues. F. 0. BowsB. 



GOEBKL'B " GRTTNDZUGB." 

O^ord: JM^U 3,1867. 
Itou will greatly oblige me, if you can give 
me space in your oolunuis to say in connexion 



with your notice of the English translation of 
Goebel's GrundzUge in the Aoadsmt of to-day, 
that the credit of supplying whatever additional 
matter has been thought requisite in the shape 
of notes and glossary, and of determining t^e 
form which the terminology should take in the 
translation, belongs entirely to the editor. Prof. 
Bayley Balfour. The Tkansiatob. 



bmekdahon of a passage m the 

** diyyavadIna." 

Wood Green. 
** KUtkg&n ^ayitf^ tvam nirv&te 9pan^tdgate Sstno 
vrikshamAleshn kacoin na paritapyase.'^ 

(Div., p. 559, 1. 12.) 

Sparpitdgate, as it stands in the passage 
quoted above, is hopelessly unintelligible ; and 
the interesting notes at ihe end of the Divydva" 
ddna oftet no solution of the difficulty, though 
a very slight alteration would suffice to maxe 
sense. 

Bearing in mind, as pointed out in the 
AOADEHT, March 27, 1886, p. 222, that Northern 
Buddhist texts oftmi contam Sanskritisations of 
P61i forms, we must turn to Southern Buddhist 
texts for help in amending what is obviously a 
corrupt or false reading. 

NinfSUe is plain enough, and corresponds to 
Pftli nivdte (= Sanskrit nivdte). Childers does 
not register nivdia in the soise of '* sheltered,*^ 
but assigns to it the meaning of *' lowliness,'* 
though ** calmness " would be more in accord- 
ance with the^etymology of the word. NivStta^ 
however, does occur in PIdi texts in the sense 
of " sheltered (from the wind) " : 

'* Channa me kii(ik& sukha ntvi^." 

(Th9ra*Q&thd, st. 1 ; see also 51-54.) 

Spargitdgate appears to correspond to P^ 
phussitaggale. This compound, not given by 
Childers. seems to mean "with weU-finiahed 
bolts," hence "well-secured." It occurs in 
Thera-Odthd (st. 385) : 

" Md fittena pareto vihsfifilttho ; pavlsa tvam 

vih&ram phi^8]iuu^tt\tmk.^* 

But what is more important to the duoida- 
tion of the passage quoted from the Divffdtfo* 
ddna is the occurrence of a similar expreesioki 
in two passages in the Anguttara^NUcdya : 
" Eu^ltrani , . . nivatanij»AiiMi<<y|raUliM." 

(lit 1, p. 101.) 
" Sutdgdram . . . t^i^iMm phuuiUggAmmJ'* 
(iU. 34, p. 137,) 
(See Clulders's note on a passage in the Mahd* 
vamsa^ 124, s.v. phauito). 

With these passages before us we cannot go 
far wrong in restoring the text by teading 
spargiidrgaXe for spargitdgaU. B. MORRIS. 



THE HEBREW INSCRrPnoIf AT RITA* 

Vleima : Maroh V, iSSr. 
With reference to the note in the Academy 
of March 19 (p. 206), announcing the discovery 
of a Hebrew inscription at Biva dated A.D. 620^ 
aUow me to state that the true date is A.D. 1133. 
The inscription was found by Baron A. von 
Kremer, and it will be publisned in a forth- 
coming number of the fTtensr ZeU^chrifi fur 
die Kunde dea Morgenlandes. 

B. H. Mt^LLBR. 



SCIENCE NOTEB. 
Mr. Edward Woods, President of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, will give a Con- 
versazione on Wednesday, May 25, in the South 
Kensington Museum, by the permission of th« 
Lords of the Commie of Council on Sduoa- 

^^t DinitizedbvVjQ , ^ „ ^^ 

Wb have received^t&ough the Enghah 

agents, Messrs. TrUbner— the third part of tha 

fint volume of the new series of the FrwB9dim§9 
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ol ih«Iiime«n Sodetyof New South Wales (July 
— aept w nber, 1886), ft goodly ^tuiie of aMdiy 
400 1Migee» oontainmg an Snteteeting nries of 
arttoiee on tariouBbmichee of biology. Meesn. 
Bammy and Bouglai-Ogilby oontiibute three 
icktbyolodical memoirs on tbi genera Xwha$im^ 
CkUabHi^n^ and Sciama ; and Atr. Fletcher 
caatiBnes his elaborate artiole on the Australian 
eac^woms. Insects, as heretofore, ooonny the 
lazgvst share of the Toliuae. Mr. M. Qv lUstsct 
oonUnnes his list of AusttaUan beetles, bringing 
np the wimber (to the end of the weetils) to 
5,684; Iff. MacLeay monographs the Anstra- 
Ikn IgmnB Lipareirus (97 species, more than 
halt oeing now first made known) ; Mr. 8. 
OUiff oon&nes his memoir on the Staphylinidae 
of A«stzalia ; and Mr. Meyrick oontributes two 
mamoiit on Australian moths. Dr. Eats gWes 
two Talnable artides on the baeteiiologioal 
eramination of the Sydney water and on a 
bacteriom obtained from wheat-eaisilaffe> In 
botany an ezosUent article on the orohids of the 
Mndgee district (57 species), by Mr. Hamilton ; 
and on a species of Eiealyvtu$ and on the miera 
LindMea and Crotvea by Dr. Woolls : and Prof. 
Stephens communicates a note on a labyrintho- 
dant fossil from Cockatoo Island, Port Jackson. 

Thb MalMmu» pour VhiiUnf de rAomm#— a 
joomal well known to all students of pre« 
hktorio ardiaeology— has oommenced a new 
▼ohone, the twen^-first, under the editorship 
of MM. Oirtailhac and Chantre. The volume 
opens with a wdl-illustrated paper by M. 
•jf^iwilitt Boule, entitled " Nouvelles Observa- 
tions sur les puits pr^historiques d'eztraotion 
dn sQex de Mur-de-Baire." Two years ago 
the author published a deseriptioa of these pits, 
which are atuated in the Department of 
Av^ron ; and another visit last autumn enabled 
him to e&tend his obserrations and oonirm his 
previous conclusions. The pits were sunk for 
the purpose of obtaining flint in neolithic times, 
like Graaes's Graves and the pits at Oissbury in 
our own country. The rock was worked with 
picks made from the antlers of deer, and pro- 
oably also with wooden tods, now perished. 



PBILOLOQr NOTES. 
Wl hear that Ibrahim Al- Yaiiji, of Beyrout, 
son of the kte Kasif Al-Yaziji, has almost 
ready fDr the press the Divan of Motenabbi, 
with commentary. 

IL Mutant lias followed up his charming 
little volume on Lee Langun perdma de la Ferae 
H de lAeeyriet which deals with the decipher^ 
ment of the Persian cuneiform inscripticms, by 
an equally charming little volume on the history 
of the excavations in Assyria and Babvlonia, 
and the interpretation of the inscriptions 
revealed by them. One of the most romantic 
chapters in the history of discovery has thus 
found at last a worthy chronicler. The book, 
in sfttte of its small compass and popular form, 
has involved a large amount of research, ana 
contains much that will be new, not only to 
the gen«ral public, but to the Assyridogist as 
weU. Papers and pamphlets lon^ since 
forgotten, or hidden in extinct penodloals, 
hive be^ ezamiaed for the purpose; and 
justice has been done to the memory of de 
Saulcy, whoee pioneering efforts in the decipher- 
ment of the Assyrian texts have never hiwerto 
met with their rightful recognition. The two 
volumes form ^irt of the *' Biblioth^que 
orientale elz^vinenne *' (Paris : Iieroux), and 
deserve a place in the Enf;lishman's library by 
the side of M. 8. Bemach's GonseCla aux 
VefyQ^ewi areh4ologue9t noticed some while ago 
in the Aoadkmy as having appeared in another 
series of the same enterpnsing publishers. 

The PJiHokmeche Wochenechri/t for Manili 26, 
contains a full review by O. Seynert of Ussin^'s 
Flau6tt$. All students of Plautus should read it. 



MEETINGS OF BOOIETIES. 

SeoovT or AlwtavAaat*«*» (Ihm eii if h JferM $4^) 

Th> JPresidsat Jn the Chafer.M^Dr. (^[Mtiow 8lttp«> 
son read a paper en two invsnteries of the pliie 
and Teetments bdonging to St. Paul's Oathedral 
in 1245 and 1402. Uie former, which is fifty years 
eariier than that pllnted in Dugdale's IfofMwfMOfi, 
is willtcn on the fly«leares of a Voloaae ostled 
8ftwU M^for^ The Istlsr, mhUk has enly 
recently beeu diMX>vered, is a thinTslliim book. 
Dr. Simpson save a brief sccount of the contents 
of the earlier list, cbnslstlng of gold and sUter gtlt 
ohaUoSB, the donors* names and ttie figures 6n the 
t>attem heteg stated. One ehaltee was of Oteek 
work, and there was one gold reed far dsinkhig 
throtu|h» a method of paitisklng ef the cup used 
by the pope. There were also many aruets, 
censets, ampullae, noma ha Warmiuft hands, 
chr oa mste rt ss, candstsbra, te. The shltes of 8tw 
fokenwald was el wood plated with silver, 
decorated with images, precious stones and riiLgs ; 
that of .;Mellitas was surmounted by an angel of 
copper gilt. These two shrines stood tide by side 
oTer the great altar. Another wiw of crystal, con-* 
taining nbs of 8t. LawrehOSw Among the relics 
are noted^hair of the Yligiu Mary, a tooth of St^ 
Vincent, arms of Oswald Mellitus and Oaith. a 
finger of Oswald, and St. Edith^s pillow, llie 
pastoral staves include that of Bishop IfitjeKeale 
(1189-1198) set wi^ amethysts, the precentor's 
staff ol iTory and silver set with stones, aud the 
baeuku iimUorm^ There is also a mitre for the 
Boy Bishop *< of small Talue," and a cope for him 
amouff the eighty enumerated. The morses, 
chasubles, ttmides^ dalmatics, sattdals, gloves, 
chain and cuiklons, are also oatalogaad. Hie 
books eomprive a Bible {Afi0hem Uiimt), with 
Hebrew and Greek alphabet on tiie back, another 
SeotiealUtsra and the Faaienarium pHotum, so called 
from its cover. Only one book in the inventory is 
still hi tike possession el the cathedraU Thete is 
no ismainiig example ef the rite of fit. Paul's, 
which ceased to be used in 1414, when Bishop 
Gliftoid introduced the Salisbury rite. The later 
inventory contains many of the same objects, with 
the addition of Taluable articles of tarious kinds 
presented by the queen of Bdwsrd It., John of 
Oaunt, Biohard II. and Oardlnal Beauf (»t. Some 
of the music books are specified as bemg d$ phmo 
etmtu, others otganieo eantu, i,e , Singing In parts.— 
The president etbiUted a peonliat padlook iH the 
shape ef a tsnkard, made In wtoughS iron, freai 
6tockh<dm.— Mr. J. W. Hsrrisen eahihited a 
portrait, perhaps by Olouet, of a lady wtatics a 
rait.— Mr. Hjman M<Hitagu ezbibited a silver 
snvff box [temp. Anne) etagraved with a portrait of 
*' James III. " in armour, inscribed <*Thl« is Be," 
and on the other side a view of Boseobel House.— 
Mr. Jeffety Whitehead exhibited a maaer belongins 
to Mrs. Lambert, a descendant of General 
Lambert 



XjNnrBRStTT OoLLBGB LiTBEARY SoCIBTY. 

{Monday, Mareh i8.) 

H. V. HsAttt, BsQ.| president, in the chair.— Mt. 
W. Buseell Laidlay read a paper on the *< Natural- 
istic School of Fiction." The norel of character, 
despite a reaction in BUffland, which, however, ii 
more apparent than reio, and is dependent on 
DMre temponry conditions. Is undergofaig a 
steady growth, espedally in Trance and America. 
This growth is a natural result of mentel and 
social evolution. The fbundation of modem 
science being the experimental methodi based on 
determinism, the natoralistic school apply this 
method in fiction, obtaining valuable soUologieal 
and ethical results. They lay particular s tr ess on 
the Influence of environment and heredity. This 
amplication of observed ieeta and sdentifio prinoi* 
pies Is not to destror the peisonal exprssslcn of 
the writer. Imaghiatton Is to be repiaoed by * 
sense ef the real The great fsUac^ of tUs 
position Is the giving to the purely subjective 
products ef the mind an objectife value, and then 
usfakg such products as tiie data of science. The 
personal equation which is studiously eliminated 
m sdence here reigns supreme, the result being a 
confoiion between sdence and art. The praotloe 
of the sdhod was fllustnted tnm Bailee's O em i m 
Bern, 2ela*s Mmfm-Maegmrt Family^ and Flau* 



bert's Madam$ ^ovory.— In the discussion which 
f onowed, llhe geneM tettieimy was le cendeniA 
the method d Sw soheel el Sola. 

Thx Bhoiisx Gh>Mwx Sooibtt. {Maneheeter 
£rMich).—{W'edH0ida^^ Mwrtik SO,) 
Tub t^ird me^iag of the year was held in the 
Owens OoUege, men Pref. W. 0. Williamson 
delivered a lecture on '^Goethe's Botanical 
bisoovery. After exphdning at length the 
fundamental Ibots of plant devetopment as now 
understood, Pkof. Wiltiameon iedicAAed the course 
of Gk)etbe's observations. Following out the 
relation between nodes and leaves, he perceived 
that the leaf Is the natural development of the 
node, as the node Is tiie necessary condition of the 
leaf, the typical stem being a eembinatfon of nodes^ 
iatemodes, and leaves. The fiower, as r^ted in 
the same way to nodes, could ^ence be only 
regarded as a multiplied leaf. The tefms pro' 
frt$9iv0 aud r0&ofr0$$iv9 metamorphosis, noW Used (0 
express certain deviations fmm the mitmal Ofderot 
development^ iNre aUe used by Goeths^ bat in a 
different application— the former merely as a 
general egression for the advance through 
successive stages, the lattef In a sense whldi the 
lecturer felt unable precisely to grasp. HIS 
further speculations were affected by the purely 
fanciful notion of the gradual purifics^on of the 
sap as it ascends. Though anndpatea hi his dis- 
covery by Wolf , Whose Work he certainly read at 
a later time, he made it Independently. Not Was 
it the mere felicitous guess of gmlus, but an enta 
come of long and earnest ebservatien. Fremtiie 
mmnent of his occupation of the Weimsr 
Oartenhaus he became a fiorist heart and soul ; 
and only the perverse jealousy of contemporary 
men of sdence for a brotheroinVestiffator who Was 
also a great poet had prevented his immediate 
admitsion to the fiist rank of botanists*— Prol. 
Ward briefly closed the proceedings. 



fitii ART. 

i^raMs Vim Aum umi d%$ Anfang$ der £unii 
der Emam§nce m ItaUen, By Henry 
Thode. (BerliD.) 

T&m book is beyimd all queetion the moit 
important contribution to the history el 
Italian art that has appeared fof soma years^ 
Serious writers upon att have Asr eo long 
devoted themselves almost ezdosively to 
ntiuute questions of date, authorships stvk| 
and teekniquej that it seemed as though uiey 
had forgotten that these are but subsidiary 
matters, valuable only in proportion aa they 
can be made to thtow light tipon genend 
questions of development, which are or might 
be made of universal interest and enduring 
value. Dl*. Thode, in the very heart of Ger^ 
mafiy^ strikes out a bolder luie» He looks 
through pietnres and buildings, afid finds aa 
inspiiug personality at the baok of them* 
"llie writing em the wall " is intereatiog t^ 
him not for ite forms nor fbr its language, 
but for the thought it reveals, and the man in 
whose soul that bought arose. He would have 
the ait^history of Italy oommenoe, not from 
some Cimabue or Ifieoolo Pisanoi but from 
the great awaken«r, Francis of Assisi. The 
reli^ous revival of the thirteenth eentnry 
which produced both Francis and Dominion 
made &em what they became, and then 
took OIL the fbrms whicdi thej seemed to 
diotatO) was really the beginnmg of Italy^s 
new i&telectual life. The older religious 
orders had done servioe in their day, oUefly 
north of the Alps. They preserved learning 
from utter annihilation ; but the object they 
set before themselves tended towards the 
selfish saving of their own souls. The Fran^^ 
dboana existed to save the souls of the peeple. 
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The old orders settled in the country awaj 
from the crowd ; thither men retired from the 
world to work out their own salvation. The 
mendicant orders congregated in towns, and 
wherever the masses of men were to be 
found. Their convents became centres of 
intellectual life in the heart of populous cities. 
Thus they grew in strength as the towns 
grew, and they arose at the time when the 
towns were waxing strong and lively. The 
mendicants croated a sudden and widespread 
demand for churohee and convents of a new 
type. Their buildings had to be large and 
cheap. Brick was the best - material they 
could afford. For such buildings fresco was 
the natural decoration; but frosco painters 
wero few and feeble. The magnitude of the 
demand multiplied and strengthened them. 
Cimabue and (Hotto wero produced by the 
Pranoiscan movement through the operation of 
the forces of supply and demand. They wero 
essentiallv Franciscan painters. The best 
part of tneir work was done for Franciscan 
patrons. The ideas and subjects depicted by 
them wero the ideas and favourite subjects 
of the Franciscans. All this Dr. Thode shows 
in conduiive detail. 

He begins with a learned and long account 
of the life and character of Francis and the 
beginning and growth of his order. The next 
section deals with portraits, or roputed por- 
traits, of the saint and with series of repre- 
sentations of the incidents in his legend. 
Then follows the history and description of 
the convent and churoh of 8. Francis at 
Assisiy perhaps the weightiest portion of the 
work. The frescoes on the nave walls of the 
lower church aro the most ancient existing 
portions of the decoration, those of them 
which deid with the legend of Francis being 
clearly less advanced than those dealing with 
the life of Christ. The whole of the f rosooes in 
the choir and transepts of the upper church 
are, according to Ijt. Thode, tiie work of 
Cimabue. The frescoes in the upper part of 
the walls of the nave, on the contrary, aro not 
by him but by his scholars, and a portion 
of them can be assigned to (Hotto. My own 
conclusions do not tally with Dr. Thode's 
hero, but probably complete agreement about 
the authorship of such ruined works will 
never be arrived at. (Hotto and his helpers 
painted the life of Francis round the lower 
part of the nave ^^dls of the upper churoh — 
as to this, of course, everyone is agroed — and 
then, after some few years' absence (at Bome, 
Padua, and elsewhero), the famous allegories 
over the altar of the lower church. Dr. Thode 
also ascribes to him the childhood of Christ 
frescoes in the same churoh, and would like 
to ascribe to him the frescoes in the chapels 
of S. Nicholas and S. Mary Magdalene. 

The fourth division deals with the rest of 
the Franciscan churohee in Italy. Hero our 
author supplies a great deal of new matter 
and valuable comment. He even shows some 
reason for bdieving that the introduction 
of Qothio arohitecture into Italy may have 
been due to tiie diroct initiative of Francis 
himself. In the chapter dealing with the 
wooden-roofed churches of Umbria and Tus- 
cany we natujndly turn first to Santa Croce 
of Florence, in which building Frandscan 
arohitecturo may be said to have culmi- 
nated. Dr. Thode ascribes, and I believe 
with trutii, the frescoes in the chapel of 



S. Michael in this churoh to Cimabue. He 
likewise enriches the catalogue of that master's 
works with the crucifix in the choir of S. 
Chiara at Assisi, a Madonna in the same 
churoh, and another in the Servite church at 
Bologna. The vaulted I^ranciscan churches in 
North Italy have a chapter to themselves, 
and with them the first half of the volume is 
brought to a conclusion. 

The second division opens with a history of 
the Franciscan order, and an account of its 
preachers, its poets, and its philosophers. An 
essay on the Franciscan influences exerted 
upon the alteration of types of troatment for 
scriptural subjects follows, and then a most 
intinresting discussion of the development of 
allegory in, the hands of Franciscan painters, 
sculptors, preachers, and poets. 

It is impossible to give any adequate 
criticism of so comprohensive and learned 
a work as the one bef oro us in the short space 
available. The volume is full of facts and 
inferences, as to the accuracy and justice (rf 
some of which we might well debate at much 
length. One general criticism alone strikes 
me. Dr. Thode, in long gazing at the Fran- 
ciscans, seems to have forgotten that the 
Dominican order was at one time quite as 
influential, and in some respects even moro 
influential, than the Franciscan. The Fran- 
ciscans fijst kindled the spark of art-life in 
mediaeval Italy, but it was fed and fostered 
by the Dominicans. It was the followers of 
Thomas Aquinas who inspired the painters of 
the Spanish chapel, the allegorical frescoes 
in the Palaizo Publico at Siena, and the 
'< Triumph of Death " in the Campo Santa at 
Pisa. Franciscan art lost its vitality when 
(Hotto died. The period of Dominican ascend- 
ancy followed, with Orcagna for its high 
priest ; and then the ground was prepared for 
the classical revival. Had it not been for the 
Dominicans and their school in the fourteenth 
century, Raphael would not have been able 
to paint the '' Disputa " and the ** School of 
Athens " in the sixteenth. 

All real students of Italian art, and all 
persons interested in the history of the trans- 
mutation (rf intellectual effort at the time 
misnamed the Benasoence, will be obliged 
sooner or later to read Dr. Thode's valuable 
book. "W. M. CovwAT. 



DISCOVERY OF A TOMB TEMPLE AT 
8ID0N. 

Wb reprint from the Times the following letter 
of the Eie^. W. K. Eddy, American missioniury, 
forwarded through the British and Foreign 
Bible Society by Dr. H. Jessup, of Beyrout. 
The letter is dated Sidon, March 12, 1887. It 
is certainly much to be hoped that this most 
interesting find may be left in $itu : 

** About a mile north-east of the dtj, in an open 
field abof e the line of the gardens, was found a 
Shalt, open at the top, about 30 leet square and 35 
feet or 40 feet deep. When this was excavated, 
doors were found on the four sides of the perpen- 
dicular walls leading to as many ohambers. JBnter- 
ing the south one first, we fbond it about 15 feet 
square, cut out of the solid rock, roof and sides all 
of rock, but a built wall between it and court of 
shaft. Sntering, two saioophagi met the eve. the 
one on the right of blade marble, highly polished, 
with lidof praked shape, veEV little ornament ; the 
one on the left of purest white marble of daiifiling 
brilliancy and enormons sise. Bemembeiing that 
we saw these only by the fiickedng light of a can« 
die, and in an atmosphere so dense with carbonic 



acid gas that a candle held near the bottom went 
out and that one soon became faint, it will be easy 
to see that guesses at measurements maybe very 
faulty. 

** This sarcophagus was 11 feet long, 5 feet wide, 
and 12 feet high. Thebody was of one piece, and 
also the top of another solid block. The top waa 
a grand aioh of sbininff marble, the front of wbUOi 
was divided by a line mto two pands. and so the 
back. At the four sides were four prejeotimis with 
noble lions' heads. On each panel was a symboli- 
cal figure, body of animal, head of eagle, with up* 
lifted winffs facing each other. Below, on the front 
of the tomb, beneath a very elaborate cornice, were 
two Oentaurs facing each other, and trampling on 
a warrior who strove to defend himself by a sl&ld. 
On the sides, which were aUke, were first, two 
human figures with four spirited horses ahead of 
them ; some of the horses have their heads turned 
back ; and beneath the horses' leet a lion on the 
one side, and a boar or hyena on the other ; then 
two more figures with foor more horses. 



At the baok, in the upper part 
figures, bodies of birds, heads of men (if I 
remember aright), with beautifolly extended wings. 
Below, two Oentaurs oanying a captured stag 
between them. The cloaks faUinff from the 
shoulders of these Oentaurs had lions heads in tiie 
comers. One Oentaur carries the branch of a tree 
Uke a gigantic arrow upon his shoulders. Below 
these figures all around was a band of figures quite 
small and exquisitely out, representing hunting 
scenes, &o. This was partly covered wtth stones, 
so that we oould not see it. The wodmianship of 
this was good, but not remarkable. A hole had 
been broken in the front through which the con- 
tents had been rifled, but in general it was in a 
fine etate of preservation. Three skeletons and 
five dogs' heada From the long noses of the 
latter it is easy to infer thev were hunting dogs. 

'* The east chamber had also two saroomiagi, 
one small and plain, but on the left ; while the 
larger one was on the right. This was the finest 
thing I remember to have seen in stone* A Greek 
temple, formed of finest marble, tnmsluoent as 
alabaster. The roof ii slanting and oarred to 
represent flat tiles, with strips o! metal covering 
the Joints, and pretty carred knobs where these 
strips cross the ridge. At the ends of the ridges 
are carved ornaments. The sides of the saroo« 
phagms rise up above the eaves. 

'* On the upper projections was a representation 
of the funeral procession, mourning women, two 
horses without saddles or trappings, hut with men 
walking by them. A chariot with four horses 
man in the chariot— then four more horses diaw- 
ing the funeral car, more figures. In front three 
figures above and three on a strip below, all qrm- 
boUsing grief. TUs top ii all of one piece, and 
has the right upper comer broken open m order to 
rifle the tomb. The great beauty was the body 
of the temple, with a poreh of coluoms all about it ; 
and in the porch between these stood eighteen 
statues, about three feet in height, not disoSoured 
nor touched bj dirt, as beautiful as if finished 
yesterday; of the finest art, musdes and form 
showed through the drapery. Each one of these 
eighteen would be a gem of itself— not a scn^ 
nor a flaw anywhere. All the earring on this 
temple, cornices, frieaes, columns, Ac, in perfect 
lines, as perfect and sharp as could be wished. 
Below is a band covered with representations of 
hunting scenes, Ac. The imperfect view we could 

fst of this was enough to fill us with enthusiasm, 
oannot describe all the details— dragons, dogs' 
heads, mourners, Ac. ; thirty human figures above 
this band. Ac. 

** North room, plain saroophagus. West room 
has four saroophagi, which I have not yet seen. 

" I forgot to say that this temple has painted 
figures— cloaks, fiowers, eyes with black pupils; 
paint mostly now gone, west room is said to be 
the finest of all." 

Dr. Jessup himself, writing later, adds : 

" The west chamber ii found to contain a marble 
sarcophagus, with painted figures (sculptures) in 
lafish profusion of the most exquisite designs— ft 
very gem of Greek art" 

----- o""^ 
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OORBBBFONDENCE. 

ABOHABOLOOICAL DISOOYBRIBS IN INDIA. 
AUahAbad: Feb. S8, 1887. 

It may interest readers of the AoADEiiT to 
learn that Dr. ▲. FUhrer, the Assistant Arch- 
aeological Surveyor in the N.W. Provinces, on 
a recent visit to Kosam on the Jamna, the 
ancient Eosambi, found — a little to the west of 
the present villaffe, at Prabhosa— a hish rook 
(the base of which has been quarriecT away) 
witli a cave in it, now inaccessible, and over 
the entrance an inscription, in eieht short lines, 
apparently in early Ghipta cnaracters. An 
impression of this will to taken as soon as 
sci^oldinff can be secured to reach it. Possibly 
this may be the Dragon cave mentioned by 
Hiuen Thsang. 

At Paltavaram, near Madras, a number of 
curious eartiienware coffins, standing on four, 
six, eight, and sometimes ten feet, nave been 
found. They seem to have been covered, and 
to have contained numerous small earthenware 
vessels. Others are in the shape of large round 
or egg-shaped vessels, also containing smaller 
ones, as is the case with the similar ones in 
Malabar. Not far from them were found by 
Mr. A. Kea a number of very x>erfect stone 
drdee—most of which were unfortunately de- 
stroyed by men quarrying for stone, before 
means were used to protect them. On a hill 
above were found many others, with one or two 
imperfect dolmens; but there seems sufficient 
evidence to show that all of them, probably, 
origmally had such erections in their centres. 
No bones have been noticed in anv yet ezca- 
vated^ only some white ashes ; so that crema- 
tion was probably in use among the primitive 
races that used tms mode of sepulture, perhaps 
prior to the introduction of the Brahmamc ritual 
mto South India. 

J. Bttbobss. 

[It is right to add that, according to an ex- 
tract from an Indian newspaper forwarded to 
us, the credit of having been the first both to 
discover and identify the *' Dragon cave " is due 
to Mr. J. Cockbum, of the Opium Department, 
who has previously done much good work in 
collecting archaeoloffical information in the 
neighbourhood of Aluthabad.— Ed. Academy.] 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Thb sale of the first portion of Mr. Chaloner 
Smith's famous collection of mezzotints, which 
ended on Wednesday of last week, realised 
a total ofinearly £5,000 for 1800 lots. It is in- 
teresting to know that, while tiie British 
Mmseum secured a few rare specimens of which 
it was in need, the director of the Dublin 
National Gbllery was also enabled rthrough the 
generosity of Sir Edward Guinness} to acquire 
a large number of prints, either by Irish en- 
gravers or representing Irish worthies, wMdi 
will augment the *' national historical and 
portrait gallery " already being formed in that 
institution. 

Mb. Mabtin H. Colnaohi will have on view, 
next week, at the Quardi Qallery in the Hay- 
market, a collection of modem pictures by 
British and foreign artists. 

Mb. T. Wilson, of Edinbursh, announces 
for publication an enffraving of the half-length 
portrait of the late l^rindpal Shairp, painted 
by Mr. Herdman for St. Andrew's University, 
which is at present in the exhibition of the 
Boyal Scottish Academy. The engraving has 
been executed in mezzotint by Mr. K, S. 
Clouston. 

Bt an Order in Council, dated March 7, 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act has 



been extended to the six following antiquities : - 
(1) Little Kit's Ooty House, at Aylesford, in 
Kent; (2) the chambered tumulus, at Buck- 
hold, in Gloucesterhire ; (3) the Drnid's circle 
and tumulus on Eyam-moor, in Derbyshire ; 
(4) the PictLsh tower of Carloway, in Boss- 
shire ; (5) the Buthwell Bunic cross in Dum- 
friessliire; and (6) St Ninian's Cave, at 
Glasserton, in Wigtownshire. 

A FIFTH exhibition of pictures, the work of 
Harriette A. S^mour, will be held at the 
Beacon Crag, Porthleven, Cornwall, from 
Easter Mon&y until the last day of April. 
The collection will consist chiefly of paintmgs 
in pastel, together with some in oil and water- 
colour. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. B. Mowat read a paper en- 
titled, *'An Oscan Inscription accompanied 
with Monetarv Types." For some time 
archaelogists have oeen acquainted with a 
series of terra-ootta stelai found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Capua, of which about a dozen 
are known. They are rectangular blocks, each 
bearing an Oscan iascription of two or three 
lines (which is sometimes repeated on the two 
faoes^, together with various ornaments cut in 
relief on we margin of the inscription — such as 
Apollo helmeted, Minerva, Juno, or frequently 
a wild boar or a wild sow running to the left. 
These ornaments are always placed in such a 
way that, in order to see tnem in their natural 
position, it is necessary to put the stele on one 
of its smaller sides; the inscription, on the 
other hand, runs along the lengtn, so as to be 
read when the stele stMids on one of its lonffer 
sides. No explanation can be given of unB 
arrangement. M. Mowat exhibited a cast of 
one of these stelai in the British Museum, 
which bears the following inscription in three 
lines, all incomplete : 

"Virelum . . . 
Vesulia . . . 
ddvin . . .•• 

at the side of these lines are two ornaments 
in relief : (1) a wild sow running to the left, 
in a rectangular frame ; (2) a head of Minerva, 
full face, wearing a helmet with three crests, 
within a round medallion. In these figures 
the types of two andent Italian coins may be 
recognised. The one is the quincuesiSf a rect- 
angmar ingot of the value ot five asses, which 
bears on one side a wild sow, and on the other 
an elephant (no doubt to commemorate the 
taking of the elephants of Pyrrhus at the battle 
of Beneventum, 275 B.c.) The other coin is the 
<u UhrcUitf of which the face bears a Minerva 
helmeted, and the reverse an ox with the word 
'*Boina." It mav reasonablv be inferred that 
these coins, as well as the stele in question and 
the other similar ones, all belong to the same 
period and the same region. In other words, 
we may classify the quincuasU with the elephant 
and t^e m lihralis with Minerva among the coins 
of Capua; and we may assign the stelai of 
Capua, and also the coins, to the approximate 
date of A.D. 275. The inscription on the stele 
in the British Museum is probably votive. The 
author of the dedication, according to M. 
Mowat, had offered a quinauM and an aa 
librali$ to some local deity, and had had the 
two objects engraved bv the side of the inscrip- 
tion in order to attest his ofiforing. 



THE 8TAQE. 

" LADT OLAVOIBTT '' AT THS ST. JAMIs's. 

It is, roughly speaking, a. dozen years ago 
since Mr. Tom Taylor brought out at the 
Olympic the dexterously arranged drama of 
history and of the affections which Messrs. 
Hare and Kendal have now reyiyed at the 



St. James's. It was produced wifh fair 
attention to stage effect— -Mr. Taylor, be it 
remembered, always objected to that which he 
considered a superfluity of upholstery and 
furniture — and was played perhaps almost as 
well as it was possible to play it then : at all 
events, it was played by forcible comedians 
and by public favourites. Mr. Henry NeviUe 
as Lord Clanoarty was certainlj quite at his 
best. Then there were Mr. Charles Sngden, 
Mr. Anson, Miss Ada Cavendish, and Miss 
Fowler. How they played may, perhaps, 
best be recalled as we pass in review the per- 
formers of to-day. But a word first tor the 
piece. Gh>od as it is of its own kind, it was 
a little old-fashioned when it was produced, 
and the lapse of time has not brought us 
round again to the dramatic maimers of which 
it is a somewhat belated instance. Ho saj 
the trath, there is much in it that is heavy, 
much that is dull; and there are those tor 
whom an abundance of decoration soffioes to 
cover and disguise this fault. It was well 
then, no doubt, from the popular point ot 
view, that the decorator should be employed 
— as he is now employed — lavishly, even 
though to some of us it was seen that the 
furniture man is too much with us. His 
presence, at all events, has proved compatible 
with the exercise of genuine taste; and an 
artist who knows the ^riod very well — ^Mr. 
Marcus Stone — ^has designed dresses the like 
ot which, even to-day, are seldom seen upon 
the stage. On this account, many aull 
moments, and one or two dull quarters-ot-an- 
hour, are got over as well as may be. Besides, 
the play being Mr. Taylor's, it is not quite 
without literary merit Its writer, whatever 
his occasional diffuseness, was a man ot force, 
and a student of literature, and one, too, who 
never lost touch with the interest ot actual 
life. The play accordingly contains some 
yery excellent writing. The whole scene, for 
example, in which Lady Clancarty pleads 
with King William for her husband is written 
with dignity and nervous force. Eurthermore, 
there is some wit in the play. It is all of it 
put into the mouth of one person, however, and 
that an Irishman, the hero. Another person 
who, as she is supposed to be lively, might 
have had her fair share of it — Lady Bcity 
Noel, we mean — is from the authors table 
sent empty away. Vivacious she has to be 
1^ virtue of animal spirits, and, as one pre- 
sumes, ot brilliant health; but Mrs. Beer- 
bohm Tree does not very strongly impress one 
with the notion of either, though she knows 
her art, and loses no opportunity which the 
situations permit. And whatever may be the 
merits or faults of detail in the play — ^the 
merit ot terseness here, the fault of tirosome- 
ness there — ^the thing as a whole is built up 
artfully; the contrasts are effective without 
being too abrupt, the interest unquestionably 
grows as the story proceeds. 

And now the acting. Mr. Henry Neville 
and Mr. Kendal are two such different 
personalities that it is quite impossible that 
the performance ot the one should much 
resemble that of the other. Mr. Neville, in 
''Clancarty," had his own heartiness and 
chivalry — an air of unquestioned and almost 
unconscious authority even, which Mr. Ken- 
dal lacks. But though Mr. Kendal is less 
effusive and less boisterous, the yritty things 
hb has to say are said quite as spontaneously; 
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the affectioiiB of his Clanoarty are as warm, 
if not as immefiate ; his bonhomie is easy and 
simpley alid winning. A yery effeotiye little 
oharacter-part is that of Qoodman, and to 
the interpretation of it Mr. Anson hrought 
an eflectiTe absence of personal beauty— one 
of the things a low com^an is happiest of all 
to be without. He made himeelf almost 
needlessly repulsiye though, when tongue 
lolled out of mouth and eyeballs started 
almost from their sockets ; and Mr. Bedford, 
his successor, does not follow him to the 
full. His bullying is sufficient, his terror 
true, and nothing more. Mr. Mackintosh's 
William III. is really an admirable and a con- 
sistent picture. Within a limited range, he 
yet gives it variety. The expression of his 
kindness and of his tender memories is as 
serious as it is subdued. Perhaps none of 
those men's parts which we have not yet 
mentioned approach it in capacitor for effective- 
ness, certainly none approach it for attain- 
ment of the same. Mr. Webster's bearing is 
sympathetic as the young Lord Woodstock. 
If Lord Charles Spencer — Lady Clancaity's 
brother — was meant to be cold as well as 
well as patriotic, Mr. Waring succeeds in the 
coldness. Quiet, precise, Mr. Gathcart makes 
a bit of character-acting out of the few lines 
of his Sir John Friend. Nothing else in the 
men's performances is excellent, or even 
noticeable. And as regards the women, 
there is not very much to say. We have 
spoken already of Lady Betty Noel. And 
what individuality has Susannah, Mother 
Hunt, or the Princess Anne? Lady 
Clancarty alone remains; and, beyond the 
picture of commendable fidelity and respect- 
able grief, what can even Lady Claucarty 
afford ? Anyhow, if there are opportunities, 
in the first and second acts, Mrs. Kendal 
makes no special use of them ; and, for our- 
selves, we do not see them. The third act, 
as she now plays it, has her finest effect ; and 
that is the cry with, which, in the presence of 
the soldiers in Lady Glancarty's chamber, she 
rashes back to her husband for a final em- 
brace before they bear him away. Before 
that she had been exhausted ; her efforts, her 
energy, one had thought, were over — the 
actress had played her scene. Then, by one 
of those surprises Mrs. Kendal is wont to 
have in store for us — but it is her only sur- 
prise in this piece, the only thing she does a» 
no one else in England could do it — the force 
is momentarily gained ; there is strength at 
all events, suddenly discovered, for a great 
movement and a wonderful cry. We had 
heard that the pleading with the King in tht 
fourth act was the strongest thing in tht 
piece. We did not find it so. That act exer- 
oises aU an actress's tact, discretion, and 
experience ; and in these the leading actresh 
of our stage may hardly be supposed to be 
deficient. Mrs. Kendal displayed them in 
abundance, indeed. But, in that act, she 
displi^ed nothing more. 

Pbedxbick Wxdmobx. 

Musia 

THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

4?HX twenty-ninth season came to a dose last 
Monday evening. The concerts had been quiet 
— we might almost say tame— until the arrival, 
firsti of Herr Joachim, and afterwards of 



Mdme. Schumann. Then it became necessary 
to book seats early, or to be at the doors long 
before the hour of commencement. Mr. Arthur 
Chapipell can recall many years of prosperity, 
but this one, we think, exceeds them all. 

On Friday, April 1, there was an extra 
concert with a Beethoven programme. The 
qiiartett in C sharp minor (Op. 132) was 
interpreted by Messrs. Joachim, Kies, Straus, 
and Piatti, in a manner which showed how 
well they understood, how deeply they felt, the 
music. One had only to watch the faces of 
the listeners to see that they were keenly 
enjoying the performance. It does indeed 
seem strange that the so-called '* posthumous " 
quartetts uiould be so rarely given. Like the 
Choral Symphony, they want to be often heard 
in order to be nilly appreciated. But, of the 
five, the E fiat (Op. 127) has not been played 
sinoe 1879, the A minor (Op. 130) and the 
B flat (C^. 131) not since 1880, and the 
F major (Op. 133) not since 1881. Mdme. 
Schumann and Herr Joachim performed 
the Kreutzer Sonata. We record the fact: 
comment is superfluous. The concert concluded 
with Beethoven's early quartett in B flat 
(Op. 18, No. 6). Mr. Shakespeare took the 
place of Mr. Lloyd, but substituted for the 
second Beethoven song one of Jensen's. 

On Saturday afternoon, Mdme. Norman -N^- 
ruda and Herr Joachim played Bach's Concerto 
in D minor for two violins; and were not only 
enthusiastically applauded, but literally forced 
to repeat the second movement. Mr. Charles 
Hall6 gave Beethoven's Sonata in F (Op. 10, 
No. 2). We presume that some engagement 
prevented him from taking part in the 
** Jubilee" concert of which we are about to 
speak ; for his presence on that occasion 
would have recalled the active part he has 
taken in the Popular Concerts from almost the 
very beginning. The concert concluded with 
Spohr's Double Quartett in E minor (Op. 87, 
No. 3). Herr Joachim was leader of the first 
company of players, Mdme. N^ruda of the 
second. This interesting work was last given 
nine years ago. 

On Monday evening took place the 1000th 
concert and the last one of the season. The 
programme was a long one, but we must describe 
it briefly. Miss Zimmermann played with 
Signer Piatti two movements from Bubinstein's 
Sonata in D (Op. 18) ; Miss Fanny Davies and 
Herr Joachim gave three of the Brahms's 
Hungarian Dances ; and Miss L. Lehmann 
and Mr. Santley were the vocalists. 
The Tanpo di Menuetto, with variations of Spohr, 
played by Mdme. Neruda and Herr Joachim, 
created quite a furore, Mdme. Schumann was 
heard in two short solos — Chopin's Nocturne 
in D flat, and Schumann's Novelette in F ; 
and we, perhaps, only echo the sentiments of 
the vast audience assembled in St. James's 
Hall when we assert that no finer pianoforte 
playing has ever been heard there. The great 
event of the evening, however, was the 
Schumann Quintett in E fiat. Herr Joachim 
was leader, and his associates were Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda and Messrs. Straus and Piatti, 
Mdme. Schumann, of course, taking the 
pianoforte part. We had better not attempt 
to describe the performance : those who heard 
it might think our words weak, and those who 
were not present, exaggerated. In connexion 
with this memorable concert we have two more 
things to notice. First the programme-book, 
which, besides containing the usual analytical 
remarks, gave **A Story of Ten Hundred 
Concerts,'' and a table of the works performed 
at the Popular Oonoerts from the beginning, 
but so arranged as to show the additions made 
in each year. The '* Story '' is exceedingly in- 
teresting, and the catalog^ is something more . 
than a d^ record of names and works. If read I 
aright it is a romance telling of the victories of I 



David's followers over the Philistines, and of the 
ever-increasing fame of the mighty dead. 
The second tmnff we have to mention is the 
presentation by the subscribers of the Popular 
Concerts to Mr. Arthur Chappell of a gold 
watch, <*in grateful remembrance of his 
extended and successful work." This interes- 
ting ceremony took place after the concert. A 
short address was read by Mr. Bartle Frere, and 
the testimonial was presented by Lady Eevel- 
stoke. Mr. Chappell, in returning thanks, 
sketched the history of his enterprise from the 
time when it was "Uke unto the grain of 
mustard seed " of the parable to^the present, 
when it has grown into the great institution 
well deserving its name of *' popular." 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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At last Saturday's concert at the Crjratal 
Palace, a suite for full orchestra, by Mr. F. Oor- 
der, was played for the first time. The music 
originally formed part of a hcUlet cToHum, 
founded on Shakspere's ** Tempest" The com- 
poser, however, abandoned that work "vi^en 
half completed, but utilised some of the music 
by arranging it in the present form, which he 
modestly describes as a *' show-piece for 
orchestra." It is, in fact, a very pleasing pieoe 
of programme-music; and Mr. Corder's know- 
ledge of orchestration has enabled him to depict 
with no little success various personages of, 
and scenes from, Shakspere's play. The thnd 
scene, * * Ferdinand and Miranda," is Wagnerish, 
and the ** Prospero " theme of the second soene 
certainly recalls the '* Dutchman"; but the 
music generally may nevertheless be called 
original. Mr. Corder has certainly added to 
his reputation by his latest production. It 
was well performed, and at the close the 
composer was called to 'the platform. The 
programme included Mozart's Concertante 
Quartett. The performance, however, was 
rough, and the ''cuts" in the first and 
especially the last movement most unwarrant- 

Miss Aqites ZiMMBRiCAJfir gave her annual 
pianoforte recital at Prince's Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, March 31. A selection from the old 
masters included two transcriptions — Handel's 
Overture to his opera '* Ariodante," and Bach's 
Prelude and Fug^e in G minor for organ. As 
there is no lack of genuine clavier music, such 
arrangements might surely be avoided. Miss 
Zimmermann was heard to great advantage in 
pieces by Ame, Couperin, and Martini; and 
Beethoven's Sonata in E fiat (Op. 31, No. 3) 
enabled her to show off her neat and finished 
style of playing. The hall was well filled, and 
the audience appreciative. 

A CONCEBT of the students of the Hyde Park 
Academy of Music was given at the Steinway 
Hall on March 31. The first part of the pro- 
gramme included a selection from Spokr's 
** Calvary." The ladies' choir is trained by 
Mr. H. F. Frost, a conductor well known for 
his musical knowledge and experience. 

Notice must be deferred until next week of 
the interesting Sonata for piano and violoncello 
of Brahms, performed for the first time in Eng^- 
land by Messrs. Hausmann and Max Pauer at 
Herr Hausmann's second recital at Princes' 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 

** Wanted— AN English Musical Style," 
is the title of a paper by Mr. Frederick J. 
Crowest, in the National Review, for ApriL 
Mr. Crowest deplores the absence of national 
character in modem English music, and 
blames the present systems of training native 
talent. 
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LITERATURE. 

Snglish Writers : an Attempt towards a His- 
tory of English Literature. By Henry 
Morley. Vol. I. Introduction, Origins, 
Old Celtic Literature, Beowull. (Gassell.) 

This is the first instalment of a revised and 
enlarged edition — to be eventually followed 
by a continuation — of a book published under 
the same title twenty years ago. In his 
preface Prof. Morley explains that his original 
design was nothing more ambitious than '* to 
describe the course of English Literature with 
detail enough to make its meaning clear and 
give it an interest to readers generally." It 
BO happened, however, that the book <* chiefly 
passed into the hands of students, and was 
credited with having hit a mark at which it 
did not aim." When tiie author was ap- 
pointed to his present post he felt that his 
work» notwithstanding the too favourable 
judgement of the public, did not possess the 
qualities which might justly be looked for in 
a book written by a professor of English 
literature. He therefore abstained from con- 
tinuing his history beyond the point which 
he had reached — the period of the invention 
of printing — and also from reprinting the 
volumes already issued, in order that he 
might at some future time re-write the whole 
on a more satisfactory plan and with fuller 
knowledge of the subject. 

It appears, then, that this new edition 
makes a distinct claim to be judged as a work 
of scholarship. I am sorry for it. Having 
some respect for Prof. Morley, on account 
of the useful work he has done in promoting 
the diffusion of the knowledge and enjoyment 
of English literature among the less educated 
classes, I would far rather praise than censure 
him. But if the present volume is to be tried 
by any more rigorous standard than that which 
it is fitting to apply to work of merely popular 
pretensions, the only possible verdict is that 
it is very bad indeed. 

The chapters on the <' Origins" of the 
English nation and language, and on 
••Beowulf," were in their original form 
remarkable for the absence of any expression 
of the author's own opinions on disputed 
questions. Prof. Morley apparently recog- 
nised that his knowledge of these portions of 
his subject was not sufficient to entitle him 
to form any original conclusions at all. He 
therefore contented himself with expounding 
the conflicting views of different authorities 
(very strange •' authorities " indeed in some 
cases), and carefully abstained from explicitly 
saying to which side his own judgment in- 
clined. For instance, the then generally 
accepted theory of the mutual relationship of 
the Aryan languages was stated at length, 
bat just as much q^aoe was given to an argu* 



ment intended to prove that the system of 
comparative grammar taught by Bopp was a 
gigantic mare's nest On the whole, the 
author's tone conveyed the impression that he 
thought the sceptics had rather the best of it. 
In dealing with the questions connected wit^ 
« Beowulf," the same method was followed. 
Prof. Morley simply told his readers what 
other people had said about the date of the 
poem and the origin of the story, without 
attempting anything in the shape of criticism. 
It might reasonably have been expected that 
when, fiSter an interval of twenty years, Prof. 
Morley came to remodel his book to meet the 
requirements of students, he would have pre- 
pared himself for the task by acquiring such 
a knowledge of philology as would have 
enabled him to distinguish between soientiflc 
reasoning and mere lawless hypothesis, or at 
any rate to know what authorities might 
safely be trusted. Unfortunately, so far as 
the subject of these early chapters is con- 
cerned, this new edition shows little more 
first-hand. knowledge than its predecessor; 
and the *< authorities" quoted, though later, 
are not always better than those previously 
followed. In deference to the present state 
of opinion. Prof. Morley has r^rained from 
reprinting the arguments of Mr. Crawford, 
intended to show that there is no such thing 
as an Aryan family of languages; but his 
words imply that he does not regard the 
question as at all settled. The genealogical 
table of the Aryan languages is reproduced 
without change, and of course takes no note 
of the discoveries of the last twenty years. 
It is strange, in a book published this year, to 
read that t^e '* Gh>thic " stock was divided 
into the High Oerman and Low Oerman 
branches, and the latter into Scandinavian, 
Moeso-Gothic, and Teutonic. Even twenty 
years ago, it can hardly have been customary 
to divide '^French" into ''Langue d'Oyl or 
Norman French" and Langue d'Oc or Pro- 
ven9al. The sketch of British prehistoric 
archaeology, somewhat needlessly introduced, 
is by no means accurate. It affords Prof. 
Morley the opportunity for an original etymo- 
logy of the word eromUc\ which he derives 
from orohj meaning, *' according to Richards's 
"Welsh Dictionary, a heap or hunch." Of 
course we are told that the name '' Cymry " 
is the same word as Gimbri and Cimmerii; 
and Ptolemy's names of British tribes are inter- 
preted by the aid of <' Richards's Weldi 
Dictionary." Beally Prof. Morley ought to 
know that it is no longer an open question 
whether the Britons of the second century 
spoke modem Welsh. In favour of the theory 
that part of Great Britain was once Gaelic, 
it is alleged that the word eean^ a head, 
is found in the tribal names, Gantii, Iceni, 
and Cantae, and in Gantabriga (Gambridge !). 
The name of tke Humber shows that it '' was 
a Gimbric river," and " Northumberland was 
called of old North Gumri-land"! The 
Humber, it seems, was called by Ptolemy 
'* A)3porrpo9, which is Avon Tros (over, ex- 
ceeding), an augmentative applied to the 
broad estuary." A list ''illustrating the 
Geltic origin of English local names " consists 
chiefly of names of places in Scotland, Wales, 
and ]&eland; the names of English places 
which are included are nearly all interpreted 
wrongly. A couple of pages are occupied 
with Celtic etymologies of English words, 



copied from] the late Mr. Oamett; most of 
these have long ago been shown to be 
unsound. 

The chapters on the literature of the Gaels 
and of the Gymry I do not venture to criticise, 
merely expressing my astonishment at the 
courage that attocks this perilous subject 
with absolutely no knowledge of the Geltic 
tongues. The chapter headed * ' Old Literature 
of the Teutons" has not much to do with 
literature, though it does briefly notice the 
Gothic Bible, the Hildebrandslied, the Wesso- 
brunner Oebet, and the Heliand. It is 
startling to read that Ulfllas must have been 
personally acquainted with Theoderic, and 
that it was during the lifetime of the former 
that the Emperor Zeno, in 474, ceded to the 
Ostrogoths the southern parts of Pannonia 
and Daoia. The author, in fact, has made a 
little slip of precisely a hundred years in his 
chronology ; and this droll blunder not only 
appears flve times in one paragraph, bat 
is repeated on a subsequent page, where 
it is said that ^'Glovis succeeded in 
the year of the death of XJlfilas, 481." In 
this chapter. Prof. Morley has made a 
remarkable effort to bring his information 
down to the latest date, tor he quotes (un- 
fortunately rather with approval than other- 
wise) a German book published last year, 
which propounds the theory that ^* the Scyths, 
called by the Persians Sacae," << were kin to 
the Thracians, and appearing first as Germans 
in the Ostrogoths, spread westward, and 
became forefathers of the whole Germanic 
people." Alas! even ''the most recent 
authorities" are not always safe guides to 
follow. 

Of the chapter on '' Scandinavia " a good 
deal might be said ; but I will only remark 
t^at no Teutonic philologist can possibly 
accept Prof. Stephens's translation of the 
inscription on the Gallehus horn, and^ that 
the name of the rune Os certainly does not 
mean *' the mouth." The chapter on '' Beo- 
wulf " contains a fairly good analysis of the 
poem, and pleasing, though not very accurate, 
verse translations of several psssages. With 
regard to controverted questions, Prof. Morley 
for the most part adheres to his former prac- 
tice of giving other people's opinions without 
comment of his own. The ingenious, but 
absolutely untenable, theory of Mr. Haigh 
is copiously explained; even such manifest 
absuidities as the derivation of the local 
name ^ughley from Hygelao being quoted 
without a word of protest. Prof. Earle's 
recent speculations as to the authorship and 
the sources of the poem are also set out at 
length ; but the views of Miillenhoff, which, 
however controvertible, are at any rate im- 
portant, are dismissed with a few con- 
temptuous remarks, which are nearly the only 
expressions of the author's own opinion to be 
found in the chapter. At the end of the 
volume is a bibliography of " Beowulf," which 
seems to be complete so far as regards the 
editions and translations, but takes no notice 
of artides in periodicals and TroMOcHoni of 
societies. 

It is to be regretted that a writer who has 
made for himself so creditable a reputation 
as Prof. Morley should have exposed himself 
in this instance to deserved ridicule by 
attempting to treat of subjects that demand 
a kind of soholarship wmch he does not 
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poMMe. Tlie iAtrodootioji, which oonsisU of 
an oatJina of the history of Eoglish literatiune 
down to the present centuryi is, it is fair to 
say, mnoh superior to the rest ot the yolume. 
It seems to he, on the whole, mnoh the aame 
as in the original edition. There iv, however, 
one alteration of some importanoe. In the 
first edition, Pr<rf. Morley said that, hut for 
our mixture with the Normans, we English- 
men, heing Teutons, should have been just 
suoh people as our dull, prosaic, and humour- 
less kinsmen of Holland. In the new edition 
it is the Celts to whom our possession of the 
sprightlier elements of character is ascribed. 
This is certainly a good deal more likely than 
the other ; but the problem of the etfect of 
race-mixture on national character is not so 
simple as Frof. Morley thinks. 

HSKBT BB4DLET. 



Italy, Present and Future, By A. Gallenga. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Thb ascription of happiness to nations that 
have no history is a text inviting many com- 
ments. It is a spurious national happiness 
which is not based on public spirit; and 
public spirit is not only moat aroused by the 
epochs of trial which make a nation's history, 
but also is in great part sustained by the 
tradition of such epochs to persevere in keeping 
the national life pure and vigorous through 
less stirring times. On the other hand, there 
is often a reaction of langour after effort 
which may tempt us to think that the 
effort itself was thrown away. The national 
life gathers iteelf into a stronger and purer 
stream to sweep away some foreign or domestic 
danger or oppression. Then comes, too often, 
the stagnation of its unfretted expanse. And 
when it is remembered that Italy, whether 
bi^pily or unhappily, was but partially freed 
by herself, there musib needs be much anxiety 
mingled with the sympathy and respect felt 
toward her throughout the civilised world, 
and especially by England, her old friend and 
ally. But, if enquiry into her condition 
shows us plenty of the common faults and 
weaknesses of states built up by irrowth 
less swift and spectacular, we must bear in 
mind that the fact of her existence is simply 
a potentiality, and that while her present is 
undeniably better than her past for many 
centuries, it may be far inferior to her 
future. 

It might, perhaps, have been as well to 
omit the second half of the title of this book, 
as seeming to imply in the author a rash 
inclination toward prophecy ; but it will be 
found merely to mean that observation of the 
Italy of to-day has been reasonably joined 
with reflection on her probable development 
in the various departments of national life. 
The flrst chapters— on the Army and Navy — 
oonflrm, from the author's investigations, the 
ideas generally current on these subjects-* 
i.e.f that the flghting worth of the army must 
be unknown till fmrther proved, but that it 
does much to amalgamate and educate the 
people; that large forces on land and sea 
were rendered necessary by the expoeed 
nature of her frontiers and coasts, and (at 
present) by the unfriendliness of France; 
that the importance of her navy has been 
increased by the revival of Keditenranean 
trade wee tt^e opening Qf tl^ Sue^ Qw^i 



that for three centuries Italian history is 
filled with inspiring precedents- of naval 
achievement which may well encourage her 
to hope for some revival of Venetian or 
Oeooese renown. But a navy must be based 
on a merchant fleet, a merchant fleet on trade, 
and trade on what a country has to buy and 
eell, whether in material or in labour and 
skill. Italy's resouroes of all kinds are 
discussed in the chapters on Wealth and 
Trade. Her great disadvantage is, of course, 
the want of coal — a want for which her forests 
might somewhat have compensated, but they 
have been ruthlessly laid waste. Against 
this want are to be reckoned, as a very in- 
adequate set-off, ''the monopoly of sulphur 
and flne marbles," and a veij moderate 
amount of iron and the precious metals. 
Italian wines are exported and exploited to 
the enrichment of French ^ine-merchants, 
who sell them under Gascon and Burgundian 
names, at a profit sometimes of many hundred 
per cent. The silk spun in the mills of Lom- 
hardy is woven in the looms of Lyons. The 
aptitude of Italian soil for beetroot crops has 
not yet been utilised, and the sugar-cane 
flourishes precariously on the Calabrian coajst. 
It is of course to be remembered that wealth 
and enterprise are very unequally distributed 
over the peninsula, and that the average of 
the northern and middb parts is greatly 
reduced by including in the calculation the 
backward south. 

The impulse given to the improvement of 
landed estates fifteen or twenty years ago has, 
Signer Oallenga thinks, rather languished since 
then, partly in consequence of the heavy 
taxes on land. On the other hand, the 
achievement of the great Alpine tunnels has 
already much augmented the export of 
Italian produce, especially fruit, te the coun- 
tries of Northern Europe. Of the system of 
meaadriaf '< farming at half-profits, with 
rent paid not in cash but in kind," Signer 
Gallenga speaks highly, and inclines one to 
wish that the experiment might be tried in 
some parts of the British Isles. '^Coopera- 
tion between master and man has aroused 
new energies and brightraed the prospects of 
Italian husbandry. Within this last quarter 
of a century the land has been made to yield 
twice its former produce." And it is stated 
that 52 per cent of the population are agricul- 
tural, so that all agrarian matters are of vital 
importance. But in Italy, as elsewhere, 
prosperity can only rest on enforcement of 
the law and a consciousness of security ; and 
these, in many parts of the country, do not 
^et exist. The husbandmen, instead of living 
in the midst of their labour in farms scat- 
tered over the land, are cooped in squalid and 
unhealthy villages by dread of prowling 
robbers. As in all such cases, the hapless 
peasant is left between two terr<»s until the 
government fulfils its duty by making the 
law an effectual shield of the poor and weak. 

As to marine trade, the opening of the 
Suez Canal should help Italy ; but here again 
the want of coal is against her. The greater 
part of the chapter on this subject is occupied 
in pointing out instances in which better 
management or more enterprise could be 
shown, in calling to mind the success of 
Italian traders and explorers of the Middle 
Ages, and in citing evidenoe which promises 
th«( the old skill and bolduees are reyivipg. 



Meantime we are reminded that the trade of 
Belgium — a country possessing one-tenth the 
territory and one-fifth the population of Italy 
—-is considerably greater tkia hers, both in 
exports and imports. 

As a colonising nation the Italians come 
next among Europeans to the English and 
Germans, though there aro baiidly $mj pkoes 
where they can settle under their own flag. 
There are more than a million Italians settled 
abroad, even by the consular returns, which 
necessarily make the number smaller than it 
really is. Of these more than half are in 
South America, and a full quarter in the 
Argentine Republic. Forty years ago those 
shores were ringing with the daring deeds of 
Garibaldi, as he trained his swoi^ for its 
greater work at home. Now, beneath the 
tutelar shadows of his statue and Mazzini's, 
his countrymen are peacefully making this 
region into an Italy of the l^knr World. 
Buenos Ayres, the second in size of South 
American cities, had in 1880 (according to 
the Statesman's Tear^BooJc) a population of 
close on a quarter of a Bullion*^>.#., about as 
many as Borne or Milan. At least 103,600 
are. Signer GKillenga states, Italians, and thair 
birth rate is half as large again as that of the 
Spanish immigrants and treble that of the 
native Argentines. There is no other part 
of the Kew World which seems to be Uius 
passing from one race to another. Yet such 
IS the diversity of Italian dialects that the 
immigrants prefer to use Spanish as a kind of 
lingua franca. The whole phenomenon ia 
stimulant of speculation as to its future. 

The chapter on '^ Government'' eontaina a 
risume^ from the author's point of view, of 
the home politics of Italy since her union. 
One may agree in deprecatimr her exoeasiFe 
imitation of France without thinking all the 
author's illustrations of it well chosen. If 
the basis of the Italian constitution ia the 
Charter given to Piedmont in 1848 by Charles 
Albert, and modelled on the French Charter 
of 1830, which had just been torn up at the 
dethronement of Louis Philippe, nevertheleas 
the constitutional history of Piedmont can 
hardly be said to discredit the wisdom of that 
adoDtion. But Signer Gallenga's oensure of 
Italian politics seems rather to date fnsm the 
accession of the Eattazzian party to power in 
1876 under Signer Depretis, and the consequent 
extension of the su^rage. By the Act of 
1882 the number of electors was raised 
from a little over 600,000 to nuwe than 
2,000,000, while the introduction of the 
scrutin de liste reduced the electoral col- 
leges, or districts, from 508 to 135. These 
2,000,000 seem, however, to include the 
analfabetif or illiterate, who are legally dis- 
qualified, and who form a good h^ of the 
male population. Doubtless it was found 
impossible to give the suffrage to the intelli- 
gent workmen of Northern and Middle Italy 
without admitting Southern voters of a mu(^ 
lower degree of fitness. But Signer GaUeaga 
does not seem to have any revolutionary mea- 
sures to point to as yet as a result of this Act. 
His chief complaint is that Signer Sepretis 
is a second-rate intriguing politician, an '* old 
parliamentary hand," who has kept his place 
at the head of the government by adroit 
balancing between parties. The sbolitioa ot 
the grist-tax and of an enforced paper cur^ncy 
are tfie other two chief igeasuief osified hj 
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ike Depretis ministry. Yet, although the ex- 
penditure has been nearly trebled since 1860, 
the reyenae has kept pace with it. This is 
no excuse for the carelessness imputed to 
the Italian parliament in supervising the 
estimates, or for the mischievous multi- 
plication of inefficient functionaries, or for 
the proneness of politicians to job, not 
for themselves but for their constituencies, 
whereby the state is sacrificed to a poUtiea 
da eampaniU. Subsidies are given recklessly 
to theatres, carnivals, and branch lines of 
railroad that cannot pay. It is disheartening 
to hear that 

*' Naples, the most madly improvident of Italian 
cities, so far from taking to heart the terrible 
lesdon of the cholera of 1S84, has, as yet, done 
nothing toward the improvement of its sanitary 
conditions, and allows its lowest classes to 
haddle together in those fondachi or under- 
ground odlars, which are thus nests of pes- 
tilence, the city being intent on using for 
mere idle embellishment those 100,000,000 lire 
(£4,000,000) whioh the Italian parliament voted 
ss a subsidy to enable the City of the Siren to 
take such hygienic measures as misht ward off 
the ohanoes of a second visitation of the Asiatic 
soourge." 

Cavour*8 idea that the Church should make 
ample restitution of its wealth to the people 
has been carried out more imperfectly than 
many may suppose, and the clergy are by no 
means badly off compared to other classes, 
regard being had to their still portentous 
numbers. 

"The ranks of the clerical host in Italy are 
too exorbitantly, too monstrously out of all 
proportion to what is considered the fair re- 
quirement of the militant Church in other parts 
of the Boman Catholic world." 

Iq the chapters on the present condition of 
literature, art, science, and education there 
is no lack of interesting matter ,* but they do 
not materially alter the prima facie impression 
that in Italy, as in Europe generally, physical 
•cieoee flourishes more than literature or art. 
The educational characteristics and defects 
poiated out are also of a kind made familiar 
by many testimonies. The chief improve- 
ments seem to have been effected through the 
inflaence of military training in the case of 
boys, and in the case of girls by discon- 
tmuance of the practice of immuring them in 
ooavents until the day of their marriage to a 
hoiband hitherto unknown. The chapter on 
^' Gharaeter " is avowedly an expansion of the 
mmmaries of Italian character in <<old- 
^glish school-books," and of Shakspere's 
conception of it, but is none the less interest- 
^g for this. The seemingly merciful but 
^^y omel leniency towards criminals which 
^"cwdits Italy is earnestly dwelt upon. 

Throughout the book the author oscillates 
"J^ween hopefulness and despondency, in- 
^^™Agt perhaps, to the latter somewhat too 
BtucL The evils he points out are doubtless 
w«l and grave. The over-administration, the 
iQ^-admiaistration, the politiea da campanile^ 
^ the apathy which makes these possible, 
fre all maladies of the body politic which it 
w salutary to insist upon. Probably, also, 
1'^ is a laek of wisdom and strength in the 
1^^^ public men of Italy ; but at least she 
J**^ as the majority in our own country 
'^ for the last twenty years, mistaken for 
P^ ttM'<\SMO» tbe rhetoricians alteniately 
m.jiaiBt J^ubtless the newly eofrau* 



chised voters must swamp the two classes 
which did most for the deliverance of 
Italy : the nobility and gentry, chiefly 
Fiedmontese, of whom such men as Cesare 
Balbo and D'Azeglio are types; and the 
workmen of the cities who in Milan, and 
Rome, and Yenioe blotted out with their 
blood the old reproach, << Italians don't flght." 
But it is too soon to judge of the ultimate 
results of the new electoral law. A danger 
more peculiar to Italy is her proneness to 
servile imitation of France. Strangely 
enough Kgnor Ghdlenga seems to associate this 
tendency with the doctrines of Mazzini, of 
whom he seems to have little knowledge or com- 
prehension. The fact is, of course, that there 
was nothing on which Mazzini more strongly 
or repeatedly insisted than on the fatal mis- 
take of following France, of adopting the 
formulae of her Bevolution, and of supposing 
that it had initiated a new era, whereas it 
had in truth only concluded an old one. I 
have before me a flle of La Boma del Popolo, 
the journal founded by Mazzini in l»7l ; and 
there are few articles from his pen that year 
which do not contain warnings against this 
error — warnings which, as he says, are an 
expansion of the words he wrote in 1835 : 

'* La Bivoluzione Francese deve essere oon- 
siderata non come un programma ma oome un 
riassuuto : non come iniziativa d^un'epooa 
nuova, ma oome Tultima formola d'un'epoca 
che st4 per conchiudersi.'' 

The whole series of these last admonitions 
of that Fater Patriae should be in the hands 
and minds of Italian statesmen, under what- 
ever form of government they work. 

One danger at least Italy seems to be sur- 
mounting, a danger which beforehand seemed 
likely to be one of the most threatening. The 
towns and communes may be often absorbed 
in their petty interests, but the progress of 
the amalgamated states and races has been 
steadily toward more perfect fusion. The 
fatal project of Federation, against which 
Mazzini and all wise patriots protested, is 
sinking more and more into oblivion. There 
seems no fear that the Italians will ever 
entertain the suggestion of tearing their 
country to pieces to gratify some disappointed 
politician. If they can thoroughly carry out 
the principle which they have thus far 
grasped — ^that while no part or class of the 
commonwealth is to be neglected, so also 
none is to override the sense and will of the 
whole — they will have an anchor enabling 
their country to ride out many storms. 

Ebnest Mtebs. 



A Sistory of the United States, Bv Fercy 
Greg. (W. H. Allen.) 

It would be mere affectation if I were to 
review Mr, Greg's book without recognising 
the fact that I have been myself, in a small 
way, a worker in the same fleld. Others can 
best judge how far that really qualifies me to 
criticise Mr. Greg, or how far it should make 
it necessary to discount my criticism. I think 
I may honestly say that there is no part of 
Mr. Greg's subject for which I have not read 
some of the chief authorities, that there are 
parts of it for which I have studied most of 
them carefully, and that there is not much of 
it on which I have not thought and formed 
co^clusio^s for myself. Tbos^ cwdudofts (^ 



very different from Mr. Greg's. I think, too, 
that our notions on the method of hbtorical 
study and the nature of historical evidence 
differ a good deal. That being so, it is very 
likely that I approach Mr. Greg's work in 
rather a disparaging frame of mind, with too 
great a readiness to detect, perhaps to 
imagine, inaccuracy and partisanship. Pro. 
bably readers will do well to take all my 
praise of Mr. Greg unquestioningly, and to 
examine the condemnatory and contentious 
part of the criticism jealously and suspi- 
ciously. 

Mr. Greg's history falls into three main 
divisions, or, at least, there are three suc- 
cessive portions of his subject which stand 
out conspicuously: (1) The early history of 
the New England Puritans : (2) the War of 
Independence ; and (3) the War of Secession. 
On each of these matters he is an earnest 
partisan. Mr. Greg detests and condemns 
New England Puritans, American rebels, 
Northern abolitionists and their allies. Now, 
while I differ on every one of these points 
from Mr. Greg, I am quite prepared to admit 
that he has in each what lawyers would call 
an arguable case. ^ Nay, more, I believe that 
most American historians have hitherto ap- 
proached the matter in so one-sided a fashion 
that a history in which a strenuous effort 
was made to do justice to the defeated in the 
two great wars, and to criticise with the 
utmost strictness all the moral and political 
pretensions of New England, would be of 
great value. But that is a very different 
matter from Mr. Greg's treatment of the sub- 
ject. Puritans, Congressmen, Northerners 
are not merely wrong in the main, they are 
wrong all along the line. Every character, 
every incident, is so dealt with as to illus- 
trate the righteousness of one cause, the un- 
righteousness of the other. • 

It is easy to see how Mr. Greg has reached 
this frame of mind. It is dear that he has 
been in a great measure led to his views by a 
reaction, intelligible to anyone who knows 
American history, against such writers as 
Bancroft, Palfrey, and Draper. That such 
writers should raise against them a controver- 
sial assailant can be no matter for surprise. 
Yet I cannot but think it matter for regret 
that Mr. Greg should, while professing him- 
self a historian, have taken on himself the part 
of a counter-advocate. Two courses, as it 
seems to me, are open to a historical writer 
who would clear away the misrepresentations 
of a predecessor. He may deal with his 
opponents as Thirlwall dealt with Mitford — 
that is, over against the partisan manifesto 
he may set a judicially balanced account of the 
events. Mr. Greg himself would hardly claim 
that character for his book. Or he may deal 
with them as Mr. Paget, in his New Examen, 
dealt with Lord Macaulay — ^that is, he may 
discredit them by tripping them upon detailea 
points set forth in purely controversial 
writings. Mr. Greg would have found no 
lack of openings in his enemies' harness ; and 
the weapons needed in such a controversy are 
just those which he can handle adroitly and 
effectivdy. As it is, he seems to have fallen 
between two stools. His book, regarded as 
history, is constantly marred by its controver- 
sial character. He chooses facts not for their 
own value, but because they enable hini tq 
8001^9 % poipt against an adversary, ^nste^^ 
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of taking hia own line of country and sticking 
to it, he is perpetually hampered by the need 
of following an opponent. On the other 
hand, the task of combining attack and 
counter-statement in one is almost necessarily 
beyond his powers. 

The slightest and least satisfactory part of 
Ur. Greg's work is, I venture to think, the 
first. If it was necessary for the scope of 
Mr. Greg's work that it should include a 
history of the early days of New England, I 
cannot but think that the work was worth 
doing, it may be, not at greater length, but 
in a more thorough fashion. So completely 
does he regard his position as that of an 
advocate that he seems content to take the 
statements of Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Palfrey 
without carefully comparing them with 
original authorities. Cunan, I believe, com- 
plained that he was usually compelled to take 
his facts from his opponent's brief; but Mr. 
Greg was under no such necessity. He 
apparently takes credit to himself for accept- 
ing the statements of his opponents. Such a 
line of argument may be effective, or possibly 
generous, in an advocate, but history should 
know nothing of opponents. It is a some- 
what ungracious and unsatisfactory mode of 
criticism to pick out detailed inaccuracies; 
yet I can only thus illustrate what I think is 
Mr. Greg's lack of familiarity with this 
period by special instances. He says (p. 47) : 
« Massachusetts confined the privileges of 
citizenship, civil and political, exclusively to 
< church members.' Plymouth and New 
Haven avowedly, Connecticut practically, fol- 
lowed the same rule." I should like to know 
Mr. Greg's authority for saying that this was 
the practice in Plymouth. What, again, is 
meant by Connecticut ** practically" doing 
the same ? Mr. Greg does not vouchsafe any 
sort of explanation nor give any reference to 
clear up this dark utterance ; and the matter 
is not a trifling one. The qualification for 
citizenship in a particular state is a point on 
which we have a right to require accuracy ; 
the more so that Mr. Greg makes this ex- 
clusiveness a matter of reproach. At p. 85 
Mr. Greg speaks of ''the influence at court 
of Cotton Mather, a leading Boston preacher, 
and of his father, Increase, in 1689." Now, 
in 1689, Cotton Mather was twenty -two 
years old, already indeed famous at Boston 
as a prodigy of learning, but, I think, one 
may confidently say, not known personally to 
a single English statesman. He had no more 
to do with the political action of Increase 
Mather in England than Horace Walpole had 
to do with the Excise Bill. Increase Mather 
was an energetic and adroit diplomatist, 
Cotton Mather an unpractical pedant, who 
never took any leading part in politics. 
When, some ten years later, Cotton Mather 
acquired some influence in his father's 
counsels, that influence was nothing but a 
bane and a hindrance. So again (p. 68), Mr. 
Greg refers with very just denunciation to 
an act of treachery against the Indians, per- 
petrated by one Major Waldron. He then goes 
on to extend this blame to Waldron's couotry- 
meo . ' * He remained one of the heroes of Massa- 
chusetts. His name ranks in her traditions 
with those of Winthrop and Endicott." 
"Hero" and "traditions" are, no doubt, 
somewhat vague. But, I suppose, one 
may take Cotton Mather's Magmlia and 



Hubbard's History, as embodying the most 
generally accepted New England traditions. It 
is, I thmk, hardly fair to say that they put 
Winthrop and Endicott on the same level. 
When the statement includes Waldron, it 
sounds like saying, that "in the traditions of 
George III.'s reign Sir Thomas Picton's name 
ranks with those of Pitt and Castlereagh." 
Mr. Greg's odd way of dealing with references 
makes it impossible to judge the extent of 
his studies. When he attacks Bancroft and 
Palfrey, he occasionally refers to those authors, 
never to any originaJ writer. He may, of 
course, be familiar with such original writers 
as Bradford and Winthrop. But certainly 
Mr. Greg's errors, to say nothing of his lack 
of references, raise a presumption the other 
way ; and, I venture to think that, without a 
knowledge of such authorities, a writer is 
hardly furnished adequately for this part of 
the task which Mr. Greg has set himself. 

With the later parts of his subject Mr. 
Greg certainly shows, and I think possesses, 
far greater familiarity. Yet his account of the 
War of Independence is as much marred by 
the intensity of his partisanship. Mr. Greg's 
attitude is very well illustrated by his cri- 
ticism of Washmgton. 

" Though a man of stem principle and un- 
gracious integrity Washington had the hard 
Puritan honesty of a severe man of business, 
to whom the generous impulses and passionate 
instincts of chivaby are wholly alien. Byron's 
aptly-chosen epithet, ' the Cinoinnatus of the 
West/ was truer than its inventor dreamed. It 
suggests, some great, one or two heroic, but no 
kmghtiy virtues, no admirable faults or lovable 
wecScnesses." 

George ' Warrington was a more generous 
enemy. He could feel that " through all the 
doubt and darkness, the danger and long 
tempest of the war, it was only the American 
leader's indomitable soul that remained 
entirely steady." And, as for Mr. Greg's 
criticism of Washington's colleagues, it would 
really need the creator of George Warrington 
to do justice to it. He is for ever harping on 
the fact that the American generals were 
"not gentiemen." He states that Greene 
was a blacksmith, and takes the course, some- 
what unusual with him, of citing an authority 
for this "damaging fact." The English generals 
may have been gentlemen; but when one 
thinks of that tale of folly — ^bluster when 
conciliation was needed, delay when prompti- 
tude was needed, Howe and Andr6 planning 
their concerts and their sham tournament at 
Philadelphia — one feels that " gentility " and 
knightiy virtues are not the first and only 
requisite in a general. One is tempted to 
to say, with the old Scotch housewife, to 
whom a cook was recommended as " a decent 
woman " : *< Damn her decency, can she cook 
collops?" In one case, indeed, Mr. Greg's 
aristocratic sympathies have led him either 
into some very queer history or very queer 
morality. He describes the Duke of Grafton 
as a man " of stainless character." Even an 
age which has witnessed the whitewashing 
of Henry III. and Frederic of Prussia should 
have some admiration left for the courage 
which gives a clean bill of moral health to 
the protector of Nancy Parsons. Mr. Greg's 
sympathies, too, seem, in one instance, to 
have destroyed that literary perception which, 
from his general tonci one would have looked 



for in him. In his estimate of Franklin Mr. 
Greg tell us that " his ethical platitudes may 
compare favourably with those of Martin F. 
Tupper." Yerily a man who cannot enjoy 
Franklin's autobiography deserves to be sen- 
tenced to an endless .study of Protwhial 
FhiloMphy. Yet the juxtaposition is in some 
ways hard on the author of that highly moral 
work. If ever he had a Uatson {quod Di 
avertani)f he would, I am sure, never have 
chronicled it as " my first erratum,^* m does 
that genial old worldling whom Mr. Greg 
denounces. Mr. Greg, however, seems to 
have got his ideas of Franklin from certain 
writers who have made him a " hero of 
romance." I have never met with them, but 
I should like to do so. Such really original 
and daring humour is none too common. 

Mr. Greg's account of the great American 
Civil War is at once the freshest and most 
vigorous part of his work, while it is, perhaps, 
even more strongly marked by his special 
failin^rs than what has gone before. One 
would think that the staunchest Southern 
partisan would be irritated at last, and goaded 
into revolt, by the persistency with which 
every incident discreditable to the North is 
amplified, every opportunity of lavishing some 
rhetorical praise on the South is embraced. 
And I think that most English readers will 
feel that the passage which describes the 
closing tragedy of the war falls short in some- 
thing more important than even fairness or 
good taste. For that vile scoundrel Booth, 
Mr. Greg has no worse description than " a 
brilliant actor and a man of fiery temperament, 
of bitter passions, of iron nerve, of dauntiess 
courage." Surely there was room here for a 
littie of that righteous indignation which is 
heaped on BuUer till the reader is weary of 
his name. 

The time has hardly come, I imagine, when 
an impartial history of the war can be written. 
There are too many wounds yet open, too 
much of persond hate and grief yet alive. 
But assuredly when such is written, it will 
not be inspired by those passionate enthu- 
siasms and passionate hatreds which animate 
Mr. Greg. He might in dealing with Ameri- 
can Puritans and their descendants have learnt 
a lesson from the latest historian of English 
Puritans. The example of Mr. Gardiner might 
have taught him that the same man may be 
an eager admirer of Pym and Hampden, a 
strenuous advocate of their cause, and yet 
bring out, with a sympathetic insight beyond 
the reach of mere partisanship, every virtue 
to be found in Strafford, every redeeming 
grace in Buckingham. Or, to oome nearer to 
Mr. Greg's own subject, he might have learnt 
from Col. Chesney tiiat it was not impossible 
to do full justice alike to Lee and to Lee's 
conqueror. 

It is the more to be regretted that Mr. 
Greg should have chosen to write a partisan 
pamphlet instead of a history, because he has 
gifts which might have fitted him to play the 
better part. He sees his subject, as a whole, 
clearly and comprehensively ; his style, though 
at times disfigured by rather vague rhetoric, 
is for the most part lucid and effective ; his 
arrangement and grouping of incidents 
meth^ical ; his narrative concise. There is 
little fear that the partisanship of such a 
book will be directiy misleading. The prac- 
tical sense of mankind warn them against a 
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writer who would teach them that in any 
great straggle or series ci struggles all upright 
and high-minded men have bei^ on one side. 
Mr. Oreg^a writings will probably affect others 
precisely as the New England school of his- 
torians have affected him. XJnfortanately 
this method of alternate repulsions is hardly 
the one best £tted to produce a sound his- 
torical judgment 

J. A. DOTLE. 



Life of Romnini, By William Lockhart. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Bosimn was near being both an epoch-making 
thinker and a saint. If he was correctly 
assured that his pamphlets (on the five wounds 
of the Ghnroh and the project of a constitu- 
tion) were only placed on the Index because 
they might have alarmed the Austrian govern- 
ment, he may, i>erhaps, be canonised yet 
Sereral chapters in the second Tolume read 
almost as if they were written in yiew of 
inch a contingency. Meanwhile, the giowth 
of the order which he founded is seriously 
injured by a suspicion of his orthodoxy, which 
is diligently kept alive by Jesuit journalists, 
vho, we are told, act witiiiout the sanction of 
their order. The Pope, it seems, reminds the 
world every now and then that Kosmini's volu- 
minous works have been examined and found 
free from censure, and then enjoins silence 
upon both sides. Apparently this silence is 
not ibfringed by a chapter on " Journalistic 
Assassination " in general ; but it might be 
by any particular specification or discussion 
of the charges adduced by the journalistic 
asBasnns. Part of the accusation certainly is 
that Bosmini is irreconcilable with St. Thomas ; 
and the late IConsignor Ferr^ wrote eleven 
octavo volumes to refute it He also wrote 
a pamphlet which Father Lockhart translates, 
horn which unphilosophical readers may 
learn that both St Thomas and Bosmini 
attached more importance than Looketo the 
&<^rity of the human mind in converting 
experience into knowledge, and that Bos- 
mini talked of « ideal being" and St 
Thomas of the Intellectus Agens. It is 
^ that Bosmini meant to agree with St 
Thomas, and it is possible that he sacceeded. 
It is also possible that neither Aristotie nor St. 
Thomas ever conceived the transition from 
the yy(iYM/Aa ^ylv to the yy(t)pi/jLa dvXm quite 
consistentiy, and that they would have been 
more consistent if they could have eliminated 
P^^^tolates which Bosmini emphasised. Per- 
^ps the Jesuits who accept^ tiie specula- 
tions of Condillao (who might have been as 
oitftiodox as Paley) thought so. At any 
^i Bosmini represents the Italian reaction 
^Sunst the Epigoni of Condillao as Kant 
presents the O^man reaction against Hume, 
•row would say that Kant overtopped Hume 
w Bosmini overtopped Qioja; but, after all, 
^ ^^^ ^® ^^^ stimuiatbig opponent, 
-^m first to last there was something 
Poymdal in Bosmini's career. He was, to 
**^ with, a rich noble in the Italian Tyrol ; 
^^ he oould not or would not out himself 
^ from the Italian lakes, though half his 
J^culties would have been left behind if he 
?^.onoe tamed his back on the Austrian 



B and this ancestral estato, and set up 
*** Catholic philosopher at large. 



One cannot say that it was his choice to 
" Like Oato, give his Uttie senate laws," 
for he gave real weight to the judgment of 
his inferiors ; still less to 

'' Sit attentive to his own applause." 
Praise always pained him, as it pains the 
saints. And yet he had a certain affinity for 
playing triton among the minnows. He 
deferred to the minnows without a thought of 
condescension, but he never went near the 
whales by choice. Prom his youth up he 
always wanted to be at the head of some 
mutual improvement society, whose chief 
object was to be to improve ito members; 
and he found it difficult to keep one together, 
because the members always wanted to im- 
prove their neighbours without waiting to 
improve themselves. 

Perhaps this was the reason that he never 
joined any religious order. Perhaps, too, it 
was the reason why the Venerable Marchesa 
Canossa, foundress of the Daughters of 
Charity, thought he had a vocation to found a 
male branch of that order. He entortained 
the idea, but did nothing. He waited for 
indications of the Divine Will. He always 
idealised ** passivity," and detested the '' spirit 
of enterprise." At last, however, he feU in 
with a certain zealous priest from Lorraine 
who had made France too hot to hold him, 
and thought that this was a sign that he 
ought to begin. He set to work to draw up 
the constitutions of his order, and told the 
Abb6 Lowenbruck to arrange a house which 
he had taken for the purpose. Unfortunately 
he wanted to do too much to the house ; and 
he began preaching (like St. Ignatius and his 
companions) without waiting to learn Italian. 
Naturally he soon left the onler and Bosmini; 
but the order gradually struggled into life. 
Its greatest difficulty, both at Bome and with 
the Austrian government, was due to the 
foresight of its founder, who would not allow 
of corporate property in any form, thinking 
it better that the common property should be 
at the mercy of an unfaithful member, than 
that the stete should have a corporation to 
despoiL The foelins: at Bome, under Pius 
VIII. and Gregory XVI., seems to have been 
that Bosmini was a great philosopher, who 
was to be indulged if he wished to found an 
order, but if possible kept from spending 
time and thought upon it that oould be better I 
employed. The fear, however, was needless. 
He had read largely and thought deeply in 
his youth, and the cares of his order did not 
prevent him from spending his mornings in 
dictating the conclusions he had reached. 
The latter part of his life was less prosperous. 
He had early been embroiled with the Aus- 
trian government on account of a panegyric 
on Pius VII. On the accession of Pius IX. 
he was drawn into politics. He drew up a 
constitution, and wrote a pamphlet on the 
five wounds of the Church. He seems half 
to have wished to be summoned to Bome 
by the Pope. He went there when Ghioberti 
sent him as ambassador ; but soon threw up 
the office, as, though he wished the Pope to 
fight against Austria, he did not wish this 
to be for the exclusive profit of Sardinia. 
Naturally he was one of the first victims of 
the reaction. His pamphlets were censured ; 
and ever since the OivtUa CatoUca has 
denounced his philosophy as inconsistent with 



scholastic orthodoxy, and the suspicion, we 
are told, has impeded the progress of his 
order. It would have been interesting to 
have the question at issue explained. In- 
stead we have complaints of journalistic assas- 
sination and appeals to favourable papal 
decrees. G. A. Smoox. 
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Tk%$ Man'i Wife, By G. Manville Fenn. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Br. CoBBor Crowl, Mind-Curer, By Paul 
Gushing. In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

So the World Wags. By the Author of " A 
Lone Lassie," &o. In 3 vols. (Sampson 
Low.) 

An English Vendetta* By Prederick Boyle. 
In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Friend of the Family : The Gambler. By 
F. Dostoieffsky. (VizeteUy.) 

Sudden Death; or. My Lady the Wolf. By 
Britiffe Skottowe. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Old Mouse in Fioardy. By Kathleen 
O'Meara. (Bentiey.) 

Fleurette. By Eugene Scribe. (Maxwell.) 

The Divorced Princess. By Ben6 de Pont- 
Jest. (Maxwell.) 

Mb. G. MimriLLE Feith is so prolific a pro- 
ducer of fiction that he runs some risk of 
deterioration into mere word-spinning. Such 
a result would be unf ortunato, for Mr. Fenn 
is one of our not over-abundant noveliste who, 
generally speaking, have got a good story to 
tell and know how to tell it ^cientiy and 
with spirit. This Man^s Wife has ample 
incident, some clever character-sketehing, 
and the leading personages are individuals — 
good and bad — whom one does not regret having 
encountered. Too plainly evident, however, 
is the adaptation of the story to serial publi- 
cation — a fault, it may be added, which is 
not in the least likely to detract from ite 
interest in the eyes of the general reader. 
The plot, which is ingenious, can lay no 
claim to originality, although there is no 
actual trespassing on the domains of others. 
This Jlian^s Wife opens with considerable 
freshness and vigour ; but, while the interest 
is cumulative, the freshness — ^in other words, 
the author's individuality — becomes less 
noticeable. The hero, the Bev. Christie 
Bayle, is a gentieman and a fine fellow ; and 
I, for one, am glad to have made his ac- 
quaintance, more especially after the mono- 
tonous array of clericid scoundrels with whom 
of late I have reluctantiy had to keep fictitious 
company. The professions are gradually 
becoming played-out in fiction. The law for 
a long time afforded a series of villainous 
prototypes ; doctors succeeded to the unwel- 
come inheritance ; thereafter, within the last 
few years, dergymen of the Canon Lucifer 
type have thnlied and horrified unhappy 
readers. A popular novelist, a celebrated 
editor, a famous Boyal Academician — any 
one of these would do admirably for a villain. 
The novelty would be a relief, and it would only 
be fair to Law, Medicine, and the Church. In 
Mr. Fenn's story the hero suffers acutely from 
a complaint not uncommon among curates — 
an over-youthful appearance. This drawback 
— a very real one, as many young parsons 
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besides Christie Bay le have disooyered— is one 
of the maiii factors in bringing about the first ; 
catastrophe in the hero's life. Christie Bayle 
wooes the beautiful Millicent Luttrell ; but he 
is doomed to find his suit declined in favour 
of Bobert Hallam, the manager of Dixon's 
Bank. Very early it is easy to foresee that 
Mr. Hallam is going to bring himself and 
others to grief ; and in due course of time 
the sword of Damocles comes down with a 
creditably yicious sweep. Hallam is trans- 
ported ; ,but his wife, the beautiful Millicent, 
continues to beliere in his innocence, not- 
withstanding the overwhelming eyidenoe upon 
which he was couTicted. It is difficult, at 
this point, to refrain from imagining that Mr. 
Penn here writes as a dramatist and with the 
object of fetching the gods. The audience 
which prefers *'high-falutin' " sentiment only 
when appropriate will not easily credit that 
so shrewd and fine-natured a woman as Milli- 
cent Hallam would, in the first place, remain 
so long undeceived by her scoundrel-husband, 
or, in the next place, be so obtuse in the 
face of irrefutable facts. Any novelist, how- 
ever, will sympathise with Mr. Fenn's 
dilemma. The exigencies of his plot neces- 
sitated the enacting of the second part of 
the drama in Australia. There would 
probaUy be more sympathy with Milli- 
cent, when the end comes, were it not 
for the fact that she is never a very 
genuine personage. Oemp, the village gossip; 
Miss Heathery, the gushing elderly maiden ; 
Mrs. Pinet, the latidlady ; Mr. James Thickens, 
the cashier at Dixon's Bank ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Trampleasure ; and Sir Gordon Bourne, the 
f oppi&, but good-hearted old squire— one and 
all are made real to us ; but Millicent, who 
should have been the chief figure in the 
drama, or have shared that eminence with 
Hallam, is but a puppet in the author's hands. 
She is beautiful, pleasing, good, all that is 
excellent, but she never compels us to any 
keen emotion. We read about her, but with- 
out for the time sharing her life. This, at 
any rate, is the impression left upon the 
present writer ; and if he has not misjudged, 
it is the main fiaw in an exciting, cleverly 
told, and eminentiy readable novel. 

Dr. CoMor Growl: Mind-Ourer is a note- 
worthy, and might have been a very remark- 
able, novel. The faults which Mr. Paul 
Gushing displayed in Miiogyny and the Maiden 
prevail throughout his latest story, although 
the latter is indubitably in advance of its 
predecessor, if I may be allowed tiie bull. 
Dr. Gaesar Crowl is tally dark, and supremely 
handsome; possesses a face sometimes like that 
of a demi-god, again like that of a fallen angel ; 
has fiashing eyes, surcharged with subtie and 
irresistible magnetism ; is enveloped in a veil 
of mystery, and can compel all women to his 
will. It will thus be seen that Dr. Growl is 
no new figure in fiction, but the familiar 
saturnine '*hero" who, as an eagle-eyed, 
raven-haired individual, fascinated our ances- 
tral readers of Mrs. Baddifie, and who, as an 
indolent, hlasi^ herculean, fair-haired guards- 
man, still continues to afiord a fearful joy to 
the young ladies who indulge in surreptitious 
perusal of Ouida's romances. The drama 
which Mr. Cashing has set himself to unfold 
opens in Boston. There are gathered together 
the leading exponents of, and the increasing 
numbers of believers in, the New Science of 



Metaphysical Healing. Among the former 
Dr. Crowl has precedence by virtue of his 
exceptional powers. He repudiates magnetism, 
he pooh-poohs thought-transference, he does 
not even admit the soft impeachment of hyp- 
notic suggestion. He rules by the spirit, on 
the principle that the body is a mere imma- 
tericdity. This divine healer, however, dis- 
plays a curious faculty for winning substan- 
tial gifts from those whom he cures, and for 
one of so lofty a spirit and so pure a heart 
he is surprisbgly alive to his worldly advan- 
tages. His spiritual power is indeed mar- 
veUous. He sits down in a musing attitude, 
and speedily, by the force of his will, he has 
allured from tiie highways and homes of 
Boston no fewer than twenty-seven men and 
women, who all arrive hurriedly, and with 
impetuous demands for the Mind-Gurer — five 
buggies almost collide in the race for primacy. 
This incident arises out of the complaisant 
acquiescence of Dr. Crowl in a lady mind- 
curer's request as to *' how he did it." The 
Society of Christian Scientists, or Metaphysical 
Healers, first take umbrage, and then become 
alarmed at the dark doings of Gaesar ; and 
a round-robin is sent to him intimating the 
benefit which would accrue to Boston by his 
prolonged absence. He disappears. After 
this prelude, the story gains apace, with an 
English background. The plot becomes in- 
tricate, various more or less interesting char- 
acters are introduced, extraordinary things are 
accomplished through the mystic powers 
of Dr. Crowl, and cdl things seem to favour 
his designs. But ultimately various com- 
binations are formed, and Growl's supremacy 
totters to its fall. The beautiful Jacintha 
Theobald eludes his wiles, and rejoices with 
her lover Tom Glutterbuck (Mr. Gushing is 
original, at any rate, in his nomenclature) ; 
Simon Kidd, whom Growl hypnotised towards 
insanity, plays an unexpected part ; Harold 
Gharteris, the missing legatee, turns up ; and, 
finally, Crowl realises that the game is lost. 
It would have been more consistent with 
nature, perhaps, if so clever and resourceful a 
man had migrated to pastures new, but his 
end^as told by Mr. Gushing is more romantic 
and impressive. He stroUs out through the 
darkness towards an ancient Druidic stone, 
seats himself thereon, salutes the Great Soul, 
and from a tiny box extracts a pinch of 
powder which he places on his tongue. In 
five minutes, the wind wailing past the Titan's 
Chair moves athwart no human being, but 
only upon the rigid corpse of Dr. Gaesar 
Crowl. There is more originality in the book 
than might be at first apparent--apart from 
its superficial novelty. It is brilliantiy 
written, although in places over-oonsciously 
so, and is worth a dozen of the average 
"psychical studies in fiction" which are so 
numerous at present. 

So the World Wage is a fairly interesting 
story of its class. If Mr. Anthony TroUope 
had not already so well worked the clerical 
vein, more admiration, probably, would be 
felt for the cleverest pcurts of this novel — 
those dealing with the worthy Dean of Sal- 
chester and his sour, bigoted, nagging wife. 
Lady Mary. Boy Gordon is the good fairy 
of the romance ; and one regrets his death, 
though the account of it is as good as any- 
thing in the book. If So the World Wofi is 
not enthralling, neither is it dull ; and if it 



is generally commonplace, it is free from 
vulgarity. Por these reasons it will obtain 
the appreciation which it deserves. 

In Mr. Prederick Boyle's novel one must 
be prepared to be bored by the Yallence 
family. Its members and its connexions 
swarm confusedly before the mind — a trial 
which it would be easier to endure it they 
were interesting folk. But they are mostlj 
extremely commonplace individuals, and their 
woes and joys are not calculated to quicken 
the pulse of the most inexpmenced reader. 
The style is very indifferent, tiiough free 
from sloyenly and ungrammatioal phrases. 
It would be at once presumptuous and imjurt 
to say that An English Vendetta will miss its 
goal; but if its g(Md be a select one, it is 
fitting for the critic to point out the slight 
chance of its ever being reached. 

Pedor Dostoieffsky, one of the five pre* 
eminent Russian novelists, is likely to become 
as familiar to Prench and English readers as 
Tourgu^nieff himself. Crime and Funiehmeni 
and Injtdry and Insult have already been 
favourably noticed in the Acadbkt. But the 
radical difference between the Eastern and 
Western ways of looking at life becomes more 
and more manifest in the work of Dostoieff- 
sky; and the two stories which Messrs. 
Yizetelly have just published in one volume 
can hardly attain to popularity in this 
country. Tourgu6nieff is the most European 
of Russian writm, Tolstoi only a littte less so, 
but Dostoieffsky is absolutely Russian — ^the 
un- Westernised Russian. This fact adds to the 
interest with which students of literature 
and of human nature peruse his sombre tales, 
but stailds in the way of their popular appre- 
ciation. The Friend of the Family is terribly 
diffuse. Thomas Tomich Opuiskin is de- 
lineated in a masterly fashion, and Mrs. 
General Krahotkin is a reality ; but the tale, 
or sketch, would have been narrated more 
efficientiy by a French novelist in a third, by 
a skilful English story-teller in half of the 
space. The Gambler is more interesting ; but 
here, too, one wearies for the analyser to 
become the romancist. Mr. Whishaw has, so 
far as I can judge, performed the . task of 
translation as skilfully and sympathetically as 
in his previous renderings of JEtussian originals. 

Mr. Skottowe's romance, Sitdden Deaths 
abounds in thrilling sensationalism. Its cen- 
tral idea is so good, its ]plot is in its main 
features so excellent, that it is impossible not 
to regret the author's inability to write tolerable 
English. I do not remember ever having 
encountered any book so eccentrioall^r punc- 
tuated, or unpunotuated. Sentences liks the 
following are innumerable: ''Among them 
a littie Australian named Sydney a big friend 
of his called Jordan young Wing and several 
others almost all the men we knew in facf 
(p. 107). Not less infrequent are such gram- 
matical lapses as ''a fellow who one could 
thoroughly rely on." We will not spoil the 
pleasure of intending readers by proclaiming 
the motive on which the storjr depends, but 
we may add that the mystification is not very 
skilfully managed. With more care this rery 
bloodthirsty, but extremely exciting, story 
might have been rendered a striking romance. 

Although Miss O'Meara has an excellent 
story to tell, the ohiet oharm ni Xk$ Old 
JZ<mi^mPt«ari^ lies in its teUittg. Xbneii 
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nothing of the sensational element, yet the 
interest doei not fli^; and there is more 
lit€arwry warrant maaifeBt in any single page 
than in the whole of the hook just reviewed. 
Diane Coryral is a charming heroine. The 
story of her youth and of her married life 
with Eupert Byasson, her love for Ren6 St. 
Avon, and her life at the old honse in Keardy, 
with Bopert and his hrother Lazare, is as 
pk^ssanfly as it is aUy narrated. Ko proba- 
bilities are violated, yet everything tends 
towiurds tite delightful oondosion for which 
the sympathetic reader hopes. 

Scribe's well-known novel, Fleurette, has 
been execrably translated, and is rendered still 
less attractive by iramerous misprints, misspell- 
ings, and an aggravating multiplicity of 
italicised words and phrases. The publishers 
have not heightened its chanceaby any display 
of taste in paper, printi or binding. 

Mesffs. Maxwell are projecting a new series 
of trandations from the French, under the 
general title, "The Parisian Library.'' The 
first volume is The Divoreed Fr%ne$9$j after 
the original of Een6 de Pont-Jest. It is 
interesting enough, but displaya the usual 
extraordinary mml contradicticoa which 
characterise so much contemporary Prenoh 
fiction. It goes without saying that the 
seventh commandment is freely infringed. 

WUUAM SSABF. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The PoePryof Sir Samuel Ferguson. By Mr. 
Justice O^agaa. (Dublin : Gill.) The name 
of John 0*Hagan is familiar to many as the 
author oi a ohanning essay on Chaucer, pub- 
lished in a volume of Afternoon Lectures on 
English Literature^ dcJivered in Dublin about 
twenty years ago, and also as translator of the 
" Chanson Roland," his version of this noble 
poem being the first which appeared in 
fSnfflish, and one the excellence oi which we 
belMve is not likely to be surpassed. The 
present essay makes us still more his debtor, 
for, as a writer in a contemporary recently 
remarked, '*Kot many pleasant tlunes come 
from Ireland*'; and this being so indeed, of 
late, makes us only the more gladly welcome 
this essay of Judge O'Hagan's on the poetrv 
of % Samuel Ferguson as a *< thing'' which 
is even more than pleasant. It is a careful 
study of a writer whose works, a 3 yet too litl^e 
known to the English public, must in time win 
their way to general esteem. All readers of 
FergMon's po^ry henceforth will leel indebted 
forthetkovghthdnMilysitf he civesof each of 
the •atbor's longer poems, su(£ as *' Conary," 
and tta spia poem **Coiigal." Indeed, it 
would bo w^ if Lady Ferguson, who, we 
rejoice to kear, la preparing a new edition of 
her husbaod's works, womd foeface each of 
theae poems with an argument drawn from 
this portion oi Judge (yHsgan'a work. 
In the iotroduetion to thki essay we have 
soMie fine rerwa, hitherto vnpoMidlied, ex- 
tracted Irom a longer poem addressed to tiie 
late Dr. Bobert Oordon in 1845. Sir Samuel 
Fe r g us o n was an Ulsterman, and the poem was 
written in the dialeet oommon to the North- 
Bast of Ireland and South- West of Aootland : 

** Lord for ae day o* service done her. 

Lord lor ane hour's sunlight upon her, 
Here, Ibrtune, take warld's wealth and honour^ 

You're no my debtor, 
Let me but live ae Imk asonder 

</ Erin's feHer. 



** Let me but help to shape the seuteoce 
Will put the pith o' IndependAnGe, 
0' eelf-iespeot in self-aoqaaintance 
And maaly pride, 
Intil auld Eber Scot's descendants— 
Take a' beside. 

" Let me but help to get the truth 
Set fast in ilka brother's mouth. 
Whatever accent, North or South, 

His tongue may use ; 
And then ambition, riches, youth— 

Take which you choose." 

The essay opens with a remark on the mar- 
vellous sympathy shown by Ferguson himself, 
a Teuton by extraction, with the native Celtic 
genius of the coantry that gave him birth ; and 
he shows how strongly tnis spirit breathes 
through his translations from the Irii^ such as 
thefMbwing: 

" A plenteousplace is Ireland for hospitable cheer, 
Uileaohan dubh 1 
Where the wholesome fruit is bursting from the 
yellow barley ear ; 

Uileachan dubh ! 
There is honey in the trees where her [misty 

vales expand, 
And her forest paths in summer are by falling 

waters fanned, 
There is dew at high noontide there, and springs 
i' the yellow send, 

On the fair hills of holy Ireland." 

The whole essay is a worthy tribute from one 
accompli^ied Irish writer to the genius of 
another; but this very charm onljT makes us 
lament the more that the introduction should 
be marred by a sentence in which there iS 
a sting both needless and distasteful, and 
which we i^ould probably have been spared 
had the introduction been written, as the essay 
itself was, tw^ve years ago. 
"Were it not," Judge O'Hagan remarks, *'for 
such efforti as those of Sir Samuel Ferguson to 
form a distioctiTe literature for Ireland, it would 
be almost inevitable that the intellectual tastes of 
Irishmen ahould be absorbed by the modem 
literature of Bngland— « lit$ratur$ which, taken on 
the ichohf I deem to be neither very slevating nor 
purifying in itt ieneteney,** 

Air^hUU Casdei. Stories from the Spanish 
of Feman Caballero. Trandated by Mrs. 
Pauli. (The London literanr Society. ) These 
are hir no means the best of Caballero's tales 
considered as literary efforts. They were 
written, as ^e often wrote, too much with the 
idea of enforcing a moral or religious lesson, 
and with too little regard to artistic com- 
position. The lesson here set forth is that 
the mystery of this life can be explained, and 
its happiness perfected, only in the other life. 
To the six stories on this theme three simple 
folklore tales are added, which show a little 
better the gentle humour which ihe author 
possessed. The translation is sometimes care- 
less. Spanish terms and proverbial sayings, 
for which it would not be at all difficult te find 
English equivalents, are left untranslated; in 
other cases the rendering is too literal. Con- 
/ormiddd and con/oHTiar are favourite terms in 
Spanish religious literature. They signify the 
positive or active side of the virtues of resigna- 
tion and submission. "Acquiescence" and 
•* acquiesce" are, perhaps, nearer equivalents ; 
but these do not quite iring out the vc^untary 
moalding of the human wul into conformi^ 
with the will of €k>d, and with the help of it, 
which is contained in the Spanish term. 
Neither * * Conformity, conformity, my daughter, 
it is the virtue of the poor," nor "conform 
yours^," at all express the idea in English. 
The high-bred Spanish courtesy extended 
equally to all ranks, and which is too often 
lacking among ourselves, is here well set forth. 
Here u one Spanish rule : *' A want of atten- 
tion to a superior offends ; a want of attention 
to an inferior wounds.'* This collection, con- 



sidered as religious tales, should be a favourite 
with all who share the opinions of the writer. 

Fairy Tales. By Jean Mac^. Translated 
from the French by Caroline Genu. (Sonnen- 
schein.) In their own kind — ^that is, as fairy 
tales with ** morals " — we never read anything 
half so good as the stories contained in this 
volume. They are singularly original in con- 
ception, and their stylS is delightfully bright 
and graceful. To say this oi a translated book 
is to bestow high praise on the translator as 
well as on the author. 

Myth' Land, By F. Edward Hulme. (Samp- 
son Low.) This is a collection of legendary 
lore of all ages and countries, chiefly relating 
to imaginary animals and plants. Unlike 
most compilers of books of this kind, Mr. Hulme 
writes well; and, though he has obviously 
not gone to very recondite sources for his in- 
formation, his book is decidedly entertaining 
reading. We observe many misspellings of 
proper names ; and as they nsuidly appear in 
the index as well as in the text, we fear they 
cannot be excused as misprints. 

Worldly Tales, by J. W. Sherer (W. H. 
Allen), is an acceptable shillinff's-worth. 
The nrst nine of the stories are reprinted from 
The World ; and the little volume is dedicated 
to Mr. Yates. Though not very strong — ^in the 
sensational or realistic direction — the stories 
are eminently readable, being hen tromUi, and 
told in thenuumer of an accomplished man-of- 
the-world, who is not afraid, in these fast 
days, of writing like a gentleman and a 
scholar. Some of them appear to be founded 
on fact; especially one entiUed, « Why Beau- 
champ was made a Q.C.," which is taken, we 
believe, inmost exactly, from an incident in the 
life of the late Mr. Hay ward. 

Modem Chess. By H. E. Bird. Part V. 
(Dean ft Son.) The fifth part of Mr. Bird's 
Modern Chess is devoted to the Evans gambit, 
and gives examples of gimes played at this 
opening, from tne time of its invention by 
Captain Evans to the present date. The 

Smes taken from the Ia Bourdonnais and 
acDonnel match are of historical interest ; for, 
played as they were when this opening was in 
its infancy, they show that what after much 
controversy has been accepted as the safest 
defence was then struck out by those great 
players, and has received but little modification 
m after years. 1^. Bird has been always, both 
in books and practice, a consistent advocate of 
this, which is called the normal defence, *and 
consists in retreating the attacked B., after 
taking the Et. P. without delay to Q. Kt. 3, 
and playing the P. to Q. 3. The compromised 
defence advocated some years agjo by Zuher- 
tock in his article, ** Forty Years m the life of 
a Favourite," has proved so difficult in prac- 
tice—since, of the three Pawns captured, two at 
least must be given back, while the defence 
remains most crami)ed and difficult — that most 
players agree with Mr. Bird in preferring the 
normal dSenoe, where, imless the attack suc- 
ceeds by direct assault against the Kin^, Kt. 
must in tiie end succumb to the superiority of 
Pawns on the Queen's side. This part of 
Modem Chess, from its author's known per- 
sonal predilection, ^ves most examples of the 
defence which he i^ers, and the student will 
find therein many brilliant specimens of play 
at this favourite opening. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
Wfi understand that 'Mr. Spencer Walpole. 
author of The History of England from 1816 and 
now governor of the Isle of Man, has been 
entrusted with the biography of the late Earl 
Bussell. 
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Mb. Edhttnd Bobsbtson, some time pro- 
fessor of Boman Law at University CoUeffe, 
London, and now M.P. for Dundee, has 
written a little book illustrating the burning 
political question of the day from the point of 
view of experience acquired during several 
visits to America. While fully recognising the 
broad difference between the two cases, he 
aims at showing how the relations between the 
Federal and the several State governments may 
help towards a solution of the Irish problem. 
The book will be called American Home Rule : 
a Sketcli of the Political System in the United 
States ; and it will be published in a few days 
by Messrs. A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh. 

The Beligious Tract Society will publish 
before the end of this month a fresh 1x>ok on 
New Gninea, by Mr. James Chalmers, with a 
map, two portraits, and other illustrations from 
photographs. It will give an account of his 
explorations during the past eight years, as 
well as of the circumstances attending the 
proclamation of the British protectorate, when 
Mr. Chalmers was present as interpreter. A 
special feature of scientific interest will be the 
answers given by natives of the Motu and Motu- 
motu tnbes to a series of 115 questions on 
social, moral, and religious subjects addressed 
to them by Mr. Chalmers, and written down by 
him on the spot. 

Pbof. J. W. Hales will deliver a course of 
four lectures at the Boyal Listitution, begin- 
ning on Saturday, May 14, upon ''Yictorian 
Literature." 

Undeb the title of Victoria R. L: Her 
Life and Beign, the Beligious Tract Society 
will publish immediately a volume by the Bev. 
Dr. Macaulay, giving not only a narrative of 
the principal events (private and public) in the 
life of the Queen, but also an account of re- 
ligious, social, and political progress during 
the last half century. The book will be illus- 
trated with five portraits of the Queen, and 
sixty engravings by Mr. E. Whymper and 
others. 

The Queen has accepted the special dedica- 
tion of Mr. Wyon's Qreat Seals of England^ 
which is to be pubUshed by Mr. Elliot Stock 
very shortly. 

Mb. Thobvald Solbebq, of Washington, is 
at present visiting the principal public libraries 
of this country and fiie continent, partly on 
business connected with the Library of Con- 
gress. 

E. Paibfax Bybbnb, the author of 
"Entangled," &o., has written a new novel, to 
be entitled The Heir without a Heritage, which 
will probably be published early in May by 
Meesrs. B. Bentley & Son. 

Mb. T. Pishbb Unwin will publish, next 
week, a one-volume novel, entitied, A Little 
Summer Shower ^ the scenes of which are laid in 
the old town of Bruges, and on the Upper 
Thames. 

St. Kilda and the St. Kildiana is the title of 
a work by Mr. Bobert Connell, which will 
shortly be pubUshed by Mr. T. W. Morison, 
of Glasgow. The book is an extension 
of articles which appeared in the Glasgow 
Herald last summer. They created great 
interest at the time, as they revealed a remark- 
able state of matters in the island, particularly 
in regard to the ecdesiasticid rule of the Free 
Church (and only) minister there — so much so 
that the general assembly of that church will 
send out a commission of inquiry as soon as the 
island shall be accessible this summer. Mr. 
Connell has succeeded, with the aid of the 
local schoolmaster, in obtaining translations of 
several old Gaelic songs, few of which have yet 
appeared in print, having hitherto been 
preserved orally. 



Walks in the Ardennes^ by Mr. Percy Lindley, 
editor of " Walks in Epping Forest," is in the 
press. It will be illustrated by Mr. J. F. 
Weedon, and will describe less known portions 
of the forests and rivers of the French, Belgian, 
and German Ardennes. 

Messes. Blaokwood have in the press a 
work by Mr. William Canton, of Glasgow, 
entitled, A Loet Epic, and other Poems. 

The North British Publishing Company, of 
Glasgow, announce the issue, in cheap volumes, 
of the novels by ** Harry Blyth," which have 
been so popular when publi&ed as serials in 
newspapers. The first one, to appear on April 
25, will be The Secret of Sinclair* e Farm. 

Mb. Joseph Hughes has in the press a 
second edition of the Kindergarten at HomCt by 
Miss Emily E. Shirreff, President of the 
Froebel Society. 

We are requested to state that the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors has removed from 
24, Salisbury-street, Strand, to 8, Portugal- 
street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Mb. Quabitoh is about to issue, as No. 5 
of his " Beprints," a little volume in which are 
ooUected the letters recently sent to the Times 
on Hie subject of the nationalities of the British 
Isles by Sir John Lubbock, Prof. Bryce, and 
others; and the notices which Mr. Thomas 
Kerdake has recently contributed and evoked 
in the Academy on the etyniology of '' Oxford '' 
and the survival of Cdtic ^ace and river 
names in England. It is not a bad notion thus 
to write the opinions of several scholars, pro 
and con, on the interesting race-question in 
connexion with the all-absorbing topic of 
future legislation in the United Kingdom. 

The twelfth fascicule of the Archives HiS' 
toriques de la Oascoigne consists of volume L of 
the *' Comptes Consulaires de la YiUe de Biscle 
de 1441-1484.*' The text is Gascon, with an 
introduction of seventy-four pages in French, 
by M. Paul Parfourua, Archiviste of C^ers. It 
is also enriched with valuable notes by M. J. de 
CarscJade du Pont. The volume has some 
interest to philologists as well as on historical 
grounds. The miseries brought on the inhabi- 
tants by the changing fortunes of the Comtes 
d'Armagnac in those troublous times are vividly 
exhibited. A subsequent volume, completing 
the accounts to 1507, with a glossary, will be 
published in the course of the present year. 

EusEBio Lopez & Co., of Tolosa, Guipuzcoa, 
invite subscriptions for a new edition of Dom 
Moret's Anales and Investtgadones del regno de 
Navarra in four or five volumes, folio. The 
issue wOl be in ninety to ninety-five parts at 
one peseta (franc) each. 

Com^cndum.— -Academy, April 2, 1887, 
p. 38, coL 3, 1. 25, /or 'louSoior read*lov9€uo¥. 



Gallery by the Duke of Norfolk. The frontis-* 
piece to this number will be a photogravure of 
Frank Dicksee's pictiure, " The SymlwL" 

The Quiver for May will contain the first of 
a series of papers, entitled " How Gtxl preserved 
the Bible,'* by Dean Payne-Smith, who was a 
member of the Old Testament Bevision Com- 
mittee. 

A STOBT by the Bev. S. Baring Gk>uld, en- 
titled '*The Brunswick Ghost,'* will appear in 
the May number of CasseWs Magazine. 

The subject for the next Prize Essay in 
Walford^s Antiquarian will be ** The Origin and 
History of Change-Binging." 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 



THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

A KEW serial, by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
entiUed « With ttie Inunortals," will beg^ in 
the May number of Macmillan*s Magazine. 

The May part of the Magazine of Art will 
contain a biographical sketch of Frank Dicksee, 
by Sydney Hodges, and a paper on *' Pic- 
tures in Enamel," by Cosmo Monkhouse ; 
'*The Boyal Academy Banquet " in the series 
of ** Glimpses of Artist Life," by M. H. Spiel- 
mann, with illustrations from drawings by T. 
Walter Wilson ; a note on " The Florentine 
F^te," by Leader Scott, with an illustration 
of the new Facade of the Florence Duo mo; 
** Hardwick Hall." by Edward Bradbury, with 
five illustrations from drawings by W. C Keeue; 
and a full-page engraving, by W. Bisoombe 
Ghurdner, of Holbein's portrait of '* Christina 
Duchess of Milan," now lent to the National 



TO A HYACINTH IN AN APBIL 8T0BM. 

Poor broken flower, in this vile tempest whirled. 
What prompteth thee to suoh untimely birth. 
To be so soon down-trodden in the earth, 

Before thy pearly petals had unfurled 

The bells that ring in springtime to the world f 
Thou would'st have brought us welcome, and 

with mirth 
Led all our thouffhts away from winter's dearth. 

Had fate but left uiy beau^ unimperilled. 

In this sad world, thine is a common fate, 

A world im which the gentlest heart fares worst , 
Borne down by the intolerable weight 

or kindness unregarded, or accurst ; 
Its labour spumed, its love disconsolate 

As thine fair flower ! The purest perish first. 

April 1, 1887. J. B. 8. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The contents of the last Boletin of the Beal 
Academia de la Historia for January are 
chiefly reviews. Do&a E. Pardo Bazan's San 
Francisco de Asis is highly praised by the 
Marquis de Molins. Kurth's Les Origines de 
la Civilisation Modeme is equally commended 
by Bienvenido Oliver; written entirely from 
an Ultramontane standpoint, eclecticism is de- 
clared to be ' * insano y pestifero." M. d' Arcier's 
Histoire du Bourg d^Arlay meets with very 
qualified approbation at the hands of Gomez de 
Arteche. In other matters, Francisco Coder a 
describes some rare Spanish Arabic Dinars 
lately presented to the Academy, and Father F. 
Fita draws attention to a Roman inscription 
found at Buenafuente in 1882, as a helpful link 
between Latin and Keltiberian. Three letters 
from Fray Gteronino de Mendieta, written from 
Mexico in 1574, throw light on the history of 
the Franciscans there, and on their relations to 
the Viceroys. The condition of the secular 
clergy in the country seems to have been much 
the same in the sixteenth as it remained untU. 
the nineteenth century. 

No. 6, tomo iv., of the Revista de Ciencuu 
HistMcas of Barcelona has a biography of the 
first Arab King of Seville, by Fernandez y 
Gbnzalez, which reads almost like an extract 
from the Arabian Nights. Ghuroia del Corral 
begins the text and Spanish translation of the 
Chronioon of Idatius. The value of the work 
will probably consist in the notes, which are 
reserved for the end. No indication is given of 
the sources of the text. The editor publishes 
two letters illustrating the History of the War 
of Independence in 1808 ; also a short study of 
the dialect of the Yal d'Aran, which seems to 
be Catalan, but infiuenoed by French and 
Gascoun grammar and vocabulary. Fats, both 
*'lips," and *' kisses," is B^amais, and more 
probably connected with Keltic than with Latin 
or Greek (c/. Lespy, Dictiennaire BSamais, «.v.). 
One of the species of tambour described in ** La 
Musica en Gerona " is probably the six- stringed 
tambourin stiU used in the Basque country, and 
not of Arabic origin (c/. Dozy's Olossaire^ Ap- 
pendice, %nd Bguuaz y Tanquaz's Glosario, «•«.» 
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Atamboft). There is also a good iUustrated 
aocoTint of F. Barado's <* Museo Militar." 

The last Bemski (ntim. 25 d 30) of Oeografia 
Comercial oontams a careful study of the site of 
]fte Oyranis of Herodotus, and the Ceme of 
Hanno, near the Rio d'Oro ; and of the problem 
of the Libyan Iberi as inhabitants of Atlantis. 



TEE ENGLISH DIALECT DICTION ART 
FUND. 
I BBO leaye to recommend to all who are in- 
terested in the study of the English language 
the adTisabilit^ of attempting to raise a fund 
for the printm^ of an En^sh Dialect Dic- 
tionary by the U nirersity of Cambridge. This 
cannot be satisfactorily accomplished without a 
lar^ fund out of which to pay an editor and 
assistants. The Uniyersity of Cambridge has 
already undertaken the Stanford Dictionary of 
Anglicised Words— that is, a coUection of 
foreign words, imperfectly naturalised and ill- 
understood, for which purpose Mr. Stanford 
left the sum of £5,000. A good English Dialect 
Dictionary will require an equal sum in order 
to make it worthy of forming a useful supple* 
ment to Murray's New ShigUsh Dictionary. 
The time has come when we mast attempt to 
raise the money by a general subscription. 

When the whole sum of £5,000, or, at any 
rate, a considerable portion of it, has been 
obtained, it wiU be made over to the syndics of 
the Pitt Press (».«., the Cambridge University 
Printing Press), who have expressed their 
willingness to undertake the printing and 
publication of the English Dialect Dictionary, 
TCovided that they are guaranteed against loss. 
This can only be done by making due provision 
for paying a competent editor and a sufficient 
Stan of assistants. 

The interest on £5,000 is but £150 per 
annum, out of which we have to pay an editor 
and many additional expenses. When the 
work is sufficiently advanced for printing, the 
pay of the editor and assistants must at once 
be greatiy increased ; and experience shows that 
a capital sum is soon made away with when 
once trenched upon. 

It miffht be thought that our material is in a 
highly forward state •f preparation. In fact, 
it is less so than appears. It will take a couple 
of years, even for many workers, to collect all 
the "dialect" material which is to be found 
scattered about in various books, such as the 
Oentieman's Magazine, the Monthly Magazine^ 
Noka and Qiteries, and the like, because every 
word ought to be copied out on a separate half- 
sheet of note-paper for the purpose of being 
sorted in. There is no other way, nor any 
royal road to compilation. Even some of the 
work already published by the English Dialect 
Society may require to be thus re-written. 
^ We also require many thousands of quota- 
tions from the best books written in dialect 
Even with many helpers this will likewise con- 
sume some years. It will hardly be possible, 
as in the case of the New English Dictionary, 
to give quotations showing tiie use of every 
word; but all the more characteristic words 
require full illustration. 

I am glad to say that the Bev. A Smythe 
Palmer, the author of Leavu from a Word- 
hunier*9 NaU-hook and of Folk-Etymology, has 
kindly consented to act, for the present, as 
editor at the sum of £100 per annum. All 
offers of assistance in reading books and writing 
out quotations (according to the same rules as 
have been so successfully adopted for the New 
English Diotionar>') should be addressed to the 
Bev. A Smythe Palmer, The ChUet, Grove 
HiU, Woodford, Essex. 

The committee of the English Dialect Society 
sapport this appeal, resolving that the arrange- 
ntents for the preparation and publication of 



separate organisation, leaving the society to 
proceed wiUi its own work. All communica- 
tions should therefore be addressed to the hon. 
secretary and treasurer, the Bev. Ptof. Skeat, 
2 Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. Checks should 
be crossed to Messrs. Morldock & Co., Cam- 
bridge. In the case of larger sums, donations 
can be made by instalments spread over five or 
seven years. 

I wish to recommend the above scheme very 
strongly to all friends, whether known or un- 
known, and to all who are interested in the 
history of the English language. 

"V^uiiTER W. Skkat. 



THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY FOR 
LONDON. 

QmoR our last article on this subject 
(November '28, 1885) the movement, or rather 
movements, for the establishment of a real 
university in London have certainly gained 
in consistency and definiteness of purpose. It 
is even beginning to dawn upon the public mind 
that it is a matter of vital interest to London 
itself. An ev^iing journal, whose steady 
political hysteria is accompanied by an 
intermittent academical fever, has had the 
honour of grasping before its contemporaries 
that the education of the less wealthy majority 
in London may be of as much interest to its 
readers as the study of English literature by 
the more well-to-do minority at Oxford. To 
render higher education in London accessible te 
that majority, to keep such education in a state of 
the highest possible efficiency, and, if practicable, 
fulfil Prof. Huxley's dream of a continuous 
and fairly easy set of stepping-stenes from 
Board School to University, must be aims in 
which the greater London public has a very 
real interest. The incubua under which academic 
education in the metropolis suffers, whether in 
the colleges, tiie medical schools, or at Burling- 
ton House, has been invariably of the same 
kind — the interference of laymen, of educational 
dilettanti, in purely academic matters. Various 
well-meaning gentlemen have felt it their 
function te devote what time they can spare 
from legal or joumalistio occupations, from the 
consulting-room or the government office, to 
mismanaging the higher education of London. 
The statement may sound sweeping, but it is 
none the less true. Imagine a committee of 
academical teachers sent down after leeture 
hours te draw up a code of procedure for the 
Courts of Justice, or to dictete the line of 
action te be followed by a newspaper editer, 
and we have a source of confusion more obvious 
but not more hopelessly reaL The management 
of academical interesto by laymen is a thing 
mibeard of in the country where higher educa- 
tion is most efficient. It has been roduoed to a 
shadow at Oxford and Cambridge, where it is 
now almost solely manifested in the return te 
Parliament of members who, whatever else 
they may be, are not ^e educational authorities 
of uie House. It has arisen and remained only 
in London, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, as an inctmta on all academic 
progress. The effect of Burlington House on 
the medical teachers of London is evidenced by 
the recent action of the Boyal Colleges of 
Surgeons and Physicians. The effect of the 
same institution on the science and arte teachers 
is shown in the movement of University and 
Eong's Colleges to obtain a common charter as 
a teaching university. How hopelessly even 
those ooncemed with primary education may 
mistake the wanto and determination of 
academic teachers is oharactoristicidly exhibited 
by ^ the writer of an article on the London 
University in a recent number of the Quarterly 
Review. He apparently believes that the I 



^ ^ ^ scheme of reforms proposed by a Committee of 

the Dictionary can be best carried out by a ^ the Senate (appointed April 14, 1886} would 



fuUy meet the exi^^desof the case, and place 
the higher education of London on ite true 
basis. 

Let us examine a little more closely the three 
schemes at present under discussion, upon which 
the London public will in due time have to 
express ite definite opinion. 

The first scheme, to which we can only 
briefiy refer, is that of the Boyal CoUeges of 
Surgeons and Physicians. By this scheme a 
charter would be granted to we Colleges, em- 
powering them to confer medical degrees. 
They would, in fact, be constituted a medical 
university— let us call it, as some one has sug- 
gested, the University of Westminster. It is 
obvious that a great number of apparently 
cogent objections might be raised agamst this 
proposed University of Westminster. A uni- 
versity initself denotes a great deal more 
than a purely medical education. The value 
of a umversity degree to a medical man has, 
to a very considerable extent, depended on 
the fact that it connoted a certain aca- 
demic culture, something more than a defi- 
I nite period oif clinical instruction. At first 
sight there appears no provision for this 
general academic education in the proposed 
Westminster University. The next point to 
be raised is whether the Colleges intend, to 

g'ant degrees to all comers, like Burlington 
ouse, or only to those studente who ha^e 
passed through regular courses in the London 
schools? The strength of the movement 
depends entirely on the objection of the 
London medical teachers to their present sub- 
jection to Burlington House. It is essentially 
an attempt to emancipate those teachers from 
the contzol of the London University. If the 
medical schools of London really believe that 
the emancipation will be best obteined by 
putting the examinations in the hands of the 
Boyal Colleges, where the schools exercise 
indirectly, if not directly, a great influence, 
then it does not seem the function of the 
non-medical teachers to criticise the scheme. 
Theoretically more perfect arrangemente can 
easily be imagined ; practically the Boyal 
Colleges represent a weight of opinion and 
influence which is invaluable to the movement, 
and is comparable with that of Burlington 
House itself. Provided the proposed Univer- 
sity of Westminster be acknowledged by ite 
promoters as nothing more than a single 
faculty — ^the medical one— of a wider academic 
scheme for London, there seems absolutely no 
reason why ^ the Boyal CollegeB, and other 
teaching bodies in London, should not loyally 
co-operate and unite their enerfi;ies to obtain a 
common university charter, I^ on the other 
hand, the scheme of the Boyal Colleges involve 
the conferring of degrees on all comers by 
examination only, if it does not insist on local 
courses of study, and also on some general 
academic education, whether scientmc or 
literary, then it will undoubtedly and properly 
collapse before the opposition it is sure to 
meet with. 

The second scheme at present tmder discus- 
sion is that proposed by the committee under 
"Minute 113 " of the Senate of the existing 
University. Both the committee and ite pro- 
posals are extremely characteristic of Burbng- 
ton House. To fully grasp the meaning of the 
scheme, we must remind our readers that 
Universit]r College was originally founded as the 
'' University of London," and tiiat only on the 
esteblishment of King's College did it receive ite 
present name. The function of examining for de- 
grees vras then invested in the body now known 
as the *' University of London." The friends of 
both colleges apparently welcomed, at that 
time, the shortsighted policy which placed the 
degree-granting power in a body having no 



real connexion with the teaching institutions. 
The sole object of the new examining body 
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could only be to prove itself a success by the 
number of candidates for its degrees. It paid 
no attention to the special wants of London, or 
to those of any local teaching centre ; but, by 
endeavouring to embrace a wide range of 
students, produced a code of examination which 
crushed aU individuality in teaching, and neg 
lected all special locau wants. That such a 
code was of assistance to private students and 
small colleges as a directive to study goes 
without need of proof. At the same tune the 
excellence of the examinations must alwa3rs 
be measured by the average students' text- 
books. Any attempt to vary the subjects, or 
to include newly- worked fields in the topes for 
examination, not unnaturally raised a protest 
from those students whose opportunities of en- 
joying the higher dass of teaching were limited. 
Of course, throughout the examinations there 
has been no attempt to meet the wants of 
Lcmdon students. The authorities of the Uni- 
versity never came into oontaot with the 
students, nor knew in the least what profes- 
sions or employments they intended to pursue, 
and so never adapted the degree-examinations to 
the special educational needs of the metropolis. 
There would have been nothing absolutely ir- 
rational in this had not the so-^lled University 
practically claimed, owing to a misnomer, the 
monopoly of degree-granting in London. The 
effect of this monopoly on the higher education 
of London has been very disastrous. Most of 
its teachers are to a great extent dependent on 
the fees of students ; and the eeneralpublic, as 
well as the dispensers of all kinas of offices, have 
what is too often an absurd prejudice in favour 
of a degree. The livelihood of the teacher has 
thus depended to a great extent on his lec- 
turing down to the I^ndon examinations, and 
anytmng beyond that could hardly find an 
audienoe* It is perfectly true that certain de- 
partments of study which paid little attention 
to the University examinations, such as general 
medical education,thepreparatoryscientifictrain- 
ing of engineers, and fine art teaching, have been 
successful ; but this has been to a great extent 
due to the fact that they supplied definite local 
wants— local wants which the cosmopolitan 
examining body was unable to meet. The 
incubus of Burlington House having at last 
produced a movement for a teachine universitv, 
it might have been hoped that the &nate would 
see tiie impossibility of forcing one and the 
same set of examinations upon ul teachers and 
upon all dasses of students, whether they had 
received academic training or had not. Had 
the existing University attempted to meet the 
local needs of London by forming out of 
the London colleges and medical schools a 
local teaching side, with practically independent 
examinati<»is, there woiud have been no need 
for the present agitation. Instead of any 
scheme of this kind the committee of the Sraate 
IHX>pose to add to the existhig University four 
faculties drawn hrom the teadiers of so-called 
associated colleges. These associated colleges 
are to be selected from colleges and teachSig 
institutions situated in any part of the Unit^l 
Kingdom, Beyond the fact that each faculty 
will elect two members to the senate, the power 
of the faculty is purely consultative, whether 
directly in the expression of its own opinion, or 
indirectly in the election of a consultative board 
of studies. Any scheme more hopelessly inca- 
pable of furthering the ends of academic teach- 
ing in London can hardly be conceived. It is 
pmectly obvious that the local wants of London 
cannot be efficiently supplied hj drawing 
teachers from Birmingham, Nottingham, or 
even Manchester, to consult upon them. The 
essence of a real university is a tocdl body of men 
in almost daily contact, and able to meet fre- 
quency in consultation on committee and board. 
Try and picture what the efficiency of Oxford 



colleges scattered up and down the country ! 
Yet this is actually the scheme with which the 
lay rulers of the so-called University propose 
to satisfy the educational needs of London. 
It shows only too clearly how hopelessly the 
committee is out of touch with tiie London 
teachers, and how strangely crude are its notions 
of academic efficiency ! But there is after all a 
slight consciousness that such a scheme will not 
fulfil the just demands of London for university 
education; the committee recommend that 
power be procured for the University to accept 
grants and bequests for the establishment of 
professorships and lectureships, and the fur- 
therance of regular and liberal education and of 
original research. In other words, the com- 
mittee practically confesses that a university 
ought to teach, and in so far acknowledges the 
justice of the movement for a teaching univer- 
sity in London ; but instead of endeavouring to 
organise the existing teaching bodies into a local 
umversity, it proposes to sturt an independent 
teaching institution of its own. Oonaidermgihat 
the <' furtherance of regular and liberal educa- 
tion and of original research '' has been the aim 
of the London teaching bodies for years past, 
and that they have been absolutely cramped in 
this endeavour by the so-called University, there 
is something nigh humorousin this acknowledg- 
ment of the committee that the University has 
hitherto donenothing for regular education or ori- 
ginal research, andnowproposesto take that work 
in hand. It is true that the dause is modified 
by the provision that no professorship or lecture- 
ship is to be established which is Hkely to 
interfere with any teaching given in University 
OoUege, or to injure the "reasonable pros- 
pects '' of that college. We hardly know why 
University College is singled out for this 
honour, which at best sounds like a suggestion 
that Burlington House is content that the work 
for its elementary examinations shall still be 
conducted by the local colleges ; but that it wiU 
itself undertake the higher forms of teaching, 
and the pleasing occupation of ** original re- 
search." As for the *' reasonable prospects'* 
of any London college, they have been pretty 
much what the BurUngton House system has 
made them, and would scarcely admit of the 
same interpretation by the CoUeffes and the 
University. We have said enougn, however, 
about this scheme of the " Oommittee on 
Minute 113 " to show that it cannot possibly 
satisfv the legitimate demands of London, its 
teaching colleges, or its medical sdiods. 

We now reach the third and last practical 
scheme which is under discussion — namely, 
the joint application of Universitjr and Kin^s 
Colleges for a charter on the basis of a teach- 
ing university. Let us endeavour to consider 
the arguments for and against such a proposal. 
In the first place, there cannot be a doubt that 
the freedom from Burlington House oootrol 
would at once give an impulse to the intelleotoal 
life of the Colleges. The teaching would rise 
to a higher standard, and devdop in new 
directions. As it was expressed in a document 
recentiy issued by some members of the staff of 
Umversity College, sudi a teaching university 
based on the existing Colleges 

*< would be able— as a \)odj of active teadtezs 
engaged in common work and in full acquaintance 
with the needs and circumstances of Ilondon— to 
meet the requirements of London in regard to 
degrees and to courses of study leading to degrees 
more effidentiy than any other body. Free from 
alien control in regard to such courses of study, It 
could develop spedal ourrieuh and offer degrees in 
suc^ subjects and on such terms as its teachers 
knew, from their contact with London Ufe, would 
be useful and adapted to the q^edal needs of the 
metropolis." 

There is small doubt that such a change, 
while largdy increasing the number of students 



and Cambridge would be were their separate | attending the Colleges, would very mttoh 



strengthen the teaching element. This increase 
of general prosperity ought to admit of the 
Colleges establishing a oertun number of 
scholmhips carrying free education to the 
annual pick of the Sdiool Board students, and 
so give the ladder Prof. Huxley has repeatedly 
in&ted upon from the state schools to the 
university. Indeed, the terms of the proposed 
charter might well insist upon the provision by 
the new university of Prof. Huxlev*s " ladder " 
as a condition of the srant. The linking of 
graduates to those wno have spent tiieir 
energies in nourishing them — to their true 
aZma maters rather than to a noverca pr(A>an» 
who treats them as numbers and fee-givera 
only — would go a long way towards increasiog 
the prosperity of the existing Colleges, and the 
pub&c reoo^oition of the servioes of the new 
university. That the Colleges at present do not 
obtain the undivided allegiance sod support ol 
their own alumm is too often shown \y the 
part such alumni take in aotioa absolutely 
hostile to the real interests of higher education 
in London. They exhibit a strange affeetion. 
for the noverca probans who gave them a badge^ 
neglecting the alma mater who trained tbem fov 
the contest. 

The objections that can be raised against thie 
third scheme vary much in weight. &e charge 
that the proposed university would commaad 
no respect is one that it is easy to make aad 
hard to disprove without trial. It seeois to us 
that the value put upon its degrees would 
depend entirdy up<m the respect hdd lor it* 
teadiing. The low scholastic value at p ro se at 
enjoyed by London degrees ia largdy due to 
the fact that thev do not necessarily connote a 
real training xmaer academic infiuenoesw Thia 
would be supplied in the proposed sdieme« It 
would then depaid on the effidenoy o< the 
teachers, and on the distinctiona gained by 
the graduates, Airhether in due coiurse of time 
the degrees of the new corporation weald 
obtain a generally reco^fnised value. The 
second objection to which we may refer 
has far greater weicht, namdy, that Univer<» 
sity and King's CoUeges would be, in fact» 
clauning a monopoly. So far as the faculties 
of arts and sdence are concenaed, there do 
not, indeed, exist any other bodies attempting, 
on a like academic basis, the same work iik 
London. If a duly e<}xdpped college should at 
any time arise, {provision ought to be made in 
the charter for its admission. In the matter 
of the medical faculty, however, there ie 
absdutdy no ground iipon which these 
Colleges can daim a privikse not shared by 
the other medical sohods of the metropolian 
When the evening journal to which we Iwve 
before referred speaks of the two CoUei^ee 
granting medical degrees, [it must be dther 
very ixnorant of existing facts or else pur- 
posely olind to them* Bnboient as undoubtedlT 
are the medical schools of Umversity arc 
King's CoUeges, they can lay daim to na 
precedence in the granting of medical de greeai 
If such daim be tnduded in the schesM m tke 
proposed charter, the sdieme will meet witk 
just as great a failure as thai of the Bojal 
CoUeges, if the latter intend to move for • 
gencural degree granting power, and not lev 
the construction of a looal medical univeratv. 
The real solution of the problem seems to lie m 
united action on the part of the four CoUegee^ 
the construction of the f acultiea of arts and 
sciences being left to University and Kins^a 
Colleges, that of the faculty of mecticine to the 
CoUeges of Surgeons and Physicians. Thae 
sdieme should meet with the i^iproval of the 
medical schools, as weU as of ttfs sdenoe and 
arts teachers in Gower Street and the Strand* 
The united infiuence of these bodies ought to \m 
snfiBcient to obtain the required charter ; and that 
charter ooee obtained there can be samU doabi 
that tbe higher education of Loodost 
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from the trammels of Burlington House, would 
make rapid progress in extent and cadency. 

Kabl Peabsok. 



SOLOMON'S JUDGMENT IN CHINESE. 

Two women came before a mandarin in Ohina, 
eaoh of them protesting that she was the 
mother of a little child they had brought with 
theuL They were so easer and so positive that 
the mandarin was sorely puzzled. He retired 
to oonstdt with his wife, t^io was a wise and 
olever woman, whose opinion was hold in great 
repute in the neighbourhood. 

She requested five minutes in which to 
deliberate. At the end of that time she vpoke : 
*' Let the servants catch me a la^ge nsh in 
the river, and let it brought me here aUve.'* 
This was done. 

"Bring me now the infant," she said, '* but 
leave the women in the outer chamber.'^ 

This was done, too. Then the mandarin's 
wife caused the baby to be undressed, and its 
clothes put on the large fish. 

*• Cairy the creature outside now, and throw 
it into the river in the sight of the two women." 
The servant obeyed her orders, flinging the 
fiah into the water, where it rolled alx>ut and 
stmgp^led, disgusted, no doubt, by the wrap- 
pi^ m which it was swaddled. 

Without a moment's pause, one of the mothers 
threw herself into the river with a shriek. She 
must save her drowning child. 

"Without doubt, she is the true mother," 
she declared; and the mandarin's wife com- 
manded that she should be rescued, and the 
childgiven to her. 

" mthout a doubt, she is the true mother," 
she declared. And the mandarin nodded his 
head, and thought his wife the wisest woman 
in the Flowery kingdom. Meantime, the false 
mother crept away. She was found out in her 
imposture ; and the mandarin's wife forgot all 
about her in the occupation of donning the 
little baby in the best si& she could find in her 
wardrobe. 

For other varieties of the same story, see 
Bhyn ptmdB, Buddhiit Birth Stories (vol " 



PHYSICAL SOIBNCE AND PHIL090PHY. 

BEUBBnrOK,M. W. Beobaohtimg«n u. BetraohtoiM^en 
ab. WnrzAllmoepen u. Nebenwuneln. Amster- 
dam : MOUer. 4 11. 40 Pf. 

DBSJABonro. A. Lea sentiments monoz an XVI* 
ttldole. Paris: Durasd. 7fr 60o. 

Bjldlkofbb, L. Brffiozongen mu MonOffraphie der 
Saplndao cc p-Oattang Sojuda. Manohtn: Fraais. 

SoRUBEBT, B.. a. E. SUDHOFT. Paraoelsiis-Forsoh- 
nngen. 1. Hft. Fnmkfait-a.«M. : Eoenitser. S M. 

PHILOLOaY. 

Abbl, C. Binleitang In «. ftgvptiBoh-semitlsoh-indo- 
^nroDliidiea WuTMlwurterDaoh. 6 Hft. Leipzig : 

Bbudt. H. De Anrelio f*radentio Olemente Horatil 
imitatore. Heidelberg: Winter. IKLSOPf. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THB HEBB PBOPHECY. 



Oambridge : Apiil|S, ISBT. 
I once discussed the "Here Prophecy" in 
the pages of the Academy, and drew from 
Prof. Hales a reply, showing that I may be 
wrong. Want oi time to pursue the subject 
has prevented me from replying further. I 
learn, to my distress, that my silence may be 
thought to show disrespect to Prof. Hales's 
opinions. The converse is the fact. I had too 
much respect for his arguments to attempt an 
imperfect or careless reply; and I ask to be 
allowed to say, most emphatically, that, in 
any case of a disagreement of opinion between 
us, I should at once most sirongly suspect 
myself to have oommitted some amaeing over- 
sight. Walteb W. Skeat. 



AujTB jLTttTius, nnaantn utnn istonea ^voi. i., 
pp. ziii and zliv.) ; Tibetan Tales, by Schiefner 
and Balston (pp. zliii. 121); Max Miiller, 
Indtay what can it teach u$ f (p. 11). 



BBLBOTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
eHNSRAL UTBRATURB. 

BBU^kiouB, O. UndddedemnfllQiidfnuicaise. Paris: 

Delaflimve. afr.Mo. 

BLAJESDsBTmT.H. Damss delaBeoaissanoe. Paris: 

Oalmann L^vy. t tr. 60 o. 
OHiupFLBDBT. La drame amomeiu de G^lesUa 
^NantaniL 1" livr. Paris : Denta. s fr. 80 a 
UOUDBBAU, H. Etudes et voyages en Guyane et en 
_ Am aaonie. Paris: Oballam«l. flOfr. 
um nu i Txa t, antike, hrsg, vom kaiseri. deoftsohen 

aroh&ologisohen Institut. 1. Bd. 1. Hft Berlin: 

Bslmer. 40 M. 
OoinaBALL,B.v. Das Theater a. Duma der Obineaeii. 

Breal aa: Trewendt. BM.SOPf. 

Hothbb, a. Die versehiedenen Pl&ne im ersten TeUe 

V. QdthcsFlaiist. Ueber Entstahnng n. Kompoai- 

tfond,Q^ohtoe.^Oottbas: KittSr 1 M. so ttT^ 
Lavol. J. Grieohisohe Gdtter- u. Heldengestalten. 
, n.Ug. ^nen:H6lder. tM.Mrt. ^'»««»~«'°' 
I^mjfQ, F. Btodes snr le th64tra oontamponOn. 
,. Pm s : Daraet. 3 fr. 80 o. 
NOIFUBOUM, Q. Zweite Beethoveniana. Naoh«e- 

lawene Anfrttae. Iieipaiff: Bieter-Btodemimn. 
^ lO lC 
FanroT, E. Lee grands Esqnimanx. Paris: PIosl 

Bo^raNkG. ViotorHago. Bin Bettcag an sdaer 
^rdigw in DeutMshland. Braonsohwalg : 

HSBfTOBY. 

OAB^naajDsaFomm. L*IndeftBn9ai8eavantDi]pleiz. 

^ Paris : OhaUameL tfr. ^ 

HuBHie, A« FOrstbisohat Ohristoph BenNHNl v. Galen. 
•j^^k^dL iUtormator d. 17. Jahrh. MiiMter: 

n aaodral ooodottidie an 
Paris: OiMQllB* rir.600* 
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THB HA27X RTJNIO INSCEIPTIOirS. 
Government House, Isle of Han : April 19, 1887. 

My attention has been directed to a letter 
from Sir H. Dryden, which appeared in tiie 
Academy of March 19. 

Sir H. Dryden says : 
" The casts which Mr. Camming had made, the 
cost of which I and others hdped to defray, were 
made in 1854 or 1855 by a caster whose name I do 
not know. They were lul turned out of the college, 
and nearly all destroyed, soon after Mr. Gumming 
left the Island, by the college authorities. Some 
were stuck in the ground for the boys to play leap* 
frog over. The tn?oduct of £70 or £80 was wasted, 
except so far as ft assisted in the publication of the 
book." 

In justice to the authorities of King William's 
College, I hope you will allow me to state that 
Sir H. Dryden has been misinformed on this 
suWect. 

The casts, as I nnderstand from the late 
Principal of the College, the present Arch- 
deacon of the Isle of Man, and from his pre- 
decessor, Oanon Dixon, were kept safe in the 
College buildings for many years, and were 
never "turned out." They were removed at 
Sir H. Dryden's request, some years aeo, to a 
builder's yard, with a view to their bemg sent 
to Sir H. Dnrden. For some reason, however, 
with which I am not acquainted. Sir H. Dryden 
gave up the idea of reoeivinff- them, and the 
casts were left in the yard. They were never 
stuck in the Rround for the boys to play leap- 
frog over. Jji 1884 they were e:diibited at a 
locc^ Industrial Bxhibition ; and since that time 
they have been safely deposited in a suitable 
room at Castle Bnshen, where thev are available 
for the inspection of any on6 who applies for 
permission to see them. S. Walfole. 



band." This was the old belief, for which 
Weever {Ancient Funeral Monuments, 1631) is 
mainly responsible. That authority quotes the 
Latin text on the tomb, but neither he nor any 
one else, I believe, claims to have ever seen the 
tomb, or its inscription, in actual existence. 
Besides, the writer of the article does not seem 
to know that another theory, quite as likely in 
itself, held that ^e was buried at Clare in 
Suffolk. 

But the researches of a late fellow of Clare 
(Mr. Teeson), now in possession of the Master, 
show that Lady Elizabeth's will directs (see 
Nichols's Boyal Wills) her burial in the church 
of the Minoresses of St. dare, beyond Aldgate 
in London. That will was proved by Islip, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in person, on De- 
cember 3 (a month after her death), in that 
very plaoe, where he was probably concluding 
the course of obsequies then customary in the 
case of the high-bom. It is also to be observed 
that another will, printed by Nichols — ^that of 
John of Hastings, Barl of Pembroke (d. 1373)— 
orders his monument to be made like that of 
Lady Elizabeth of Clare, which is set up in the 
Miuories. Surely, this lays the poor lady's 
ghost to rest for ever. 

As to other flaws in the article, I note 
(1) that the grammar and sense of the opening 
sentence is defective through the omission of 
"who" before "was bom"; (2) that Boger 
d'Amory was lord of ** Amory," not ** Annoy " ; 
and (3) that, as in 1338 Lady Elizabeth is said 
to have obtcuned a charter for the college from 
Edward III., there is no matter of surprise 
that (if this is trae) "by 1346 it began to be 
called Ckre HalL" 

Chables Lett Feltos. 



LABT ELIZABETH OF CLAEE. 

Lampeter : April 9, 1887. 
The writer of the short article on Lady Eliza- 
beth of Clare, in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy (vol. x.), has almost certainly fallen into a 
mistake as to the place of her burial. He states 
unhesitatmgly that " ^e was buried at Ware, 
Hertfordshire» by the side of her third hns- 



THE IBISH OLOSSES AND NOTES IN THE 
BODLEIAN CHALOIDIUS. 

London : Ifaroh 17. 1887. 

The Bodleian Library possesses a codex con" 
taining Chalcidius's truislation of, and commen- 
tary on, Plato's Timaeua, which has been used 
by Fabricius,* noticed by Dr. 0'Conor,t and 
mentioned by Prof. Wrobel. J 

It is in a good Irish hand of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and contains some glosses and notes in 
the Irish language of that period, or perhaps a 
little later. Most of these glosses and all these 
notes were found and i^nscribed by Mr. 
Plummer of Corpus. He generouslv sent me 
his transcript ; and on March 14 I collated this 
with the original MS. and discovered five more 
glosses. The MS. (which Mr. Plummer thinks 
a palimpsest) is marked Auct. F. 3, 15, and is a 
small quarto, consisting of sixty-eight folios, 
mostly in double columns. At the beginning 
stands the title Ossio Calcidius in red : tnen, in 
black, the note: Ossius Hispaniae episcopus 
fnit, Calcidius uero archidiaconus fuit. The 
Chalcidius ends with foL 24, the rest of the 
MS. containing ^also in an Irish hand) an 
astronomical tieatise and, accoming to O'Conor, 
a tract on the Aristotelian categories. In the 
present communication the first number means 
the folio, a the recto, b the verso, the second 
number means the column. Words and letters 
in parentheses are interlined. 

2, b, 2, uereor tamen ne (.i. nod necma) ut 
sunt uagi {inaind) palantesque. 

Here nad n-ecma (that it may not happen) is 
the nad n-ecmai of the Milan codex, and inaind 
(pi. nom. masc. of inand 'the same') means 
Ihat uagi sjidpalantes are synonymous. 

7, b, 2, utrum emim [«u;J ex duobus (.L cia 
de). 

* At the end of his edition of S. Hippolytus, Ham- 
burg, 1718. 

t Bibliothecm MS. SteumiU, 1818, vol. 1. 399. 

i Piatoms Timam$t interprets OhalsiiiQy Ltptiaa, 
1876. Fiaetsti« 
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13» b, 2, contra qnam (.i. andds) ilia moaetar. 
Here the glosaographer has mistaken the rela- 
tive pronoun aoo. sg. fern, for the conjunction 
qua/m, 

14, b, 1, diuinae pronidentiae . . . pensum 
(.1. erniud). 

14, b, 2, moueretur terrenarum lacunarum 
ofPtfflosiones prodiuitates (.i. $ila$) et item 
decliuitatis (.i. iU) inourruret [sic], 

15, b, 1, Dextrae porro partes que sunt 
sinistrae uidentur in eisdem speculis (.i. in 
ruthen de$ tMnleith di in scdith uel e contra) 
*< the right ray in the left half of the shadow, 
vd e contra,** 

18, b, 2, praesumuntur esse (a. oon<2a^) in- 
telligibiles. 

21, a, 2, bottom margin : is mithig imihecht 
tdtiic inld fechUa, '* it is time to go : the day 
has now come.'* 

23, a, 2, eundem explens (.i. a/oTcmnd) dr- 
culum. Here explens is used tor finiena. 

23, b, 2, eadem nanque stella Veneris motatis 
annuatim uicibos nunc Vesper nunc Lucifer 
appellatur (.i. Uiadain tair do/urgaih rengren, 
bliadain iiar do/urgaib ind[e]gaid funid grenet 
"one year in the east it rises before the 
sun; one year in the west it rises after 
sunset." 

23, b, 2, media uero tam staturae (.i. ddbcB) 
quam uelodtatis. 

24, b, between the columns : pila a. liathrdiU 

24, b, 1, quod (.i, aniiin) eo maxime affir- 
mant. 

25, a, 1, quanto inferior angelis tanto est 
ceteris mortalibus superior, in margin: .i. ar 
iaindnim (uiuicJUarchu atat aingily **for in the 
heaven that is uppermost are the angels." 

35, b, in bottom margin: ode nime folUig 
in»I<U dor6nad a{r)raier iaiudedais, ** O God of 
heaven, reveal the robbery that was committed 
last niffht in the church ! " 

36, D, in bottom margin: Mauron graece 
nigrum latine * . inde moerio et inde Mauritania 
ciuitas Maurorum a. nigrorum etiadesldn ciaad 
Maurorumt .i. nigrorum et inde mearen .i. 
gmer X addita littera .s. 

iciialge TOScribuB induilindaea fottir gid etir 
6n 7 niicUl, ''in C(ialnge(P} I wrote this leaf, 
.... and not in a church." 

37, a, bottom margin: gobio vel gobios 
graece fabricans latine didta: • undo cudtur 
goha, "smith." 

38, a, top margin : Dderus .i. defectus aetate 

• a graeco laram ud ddaram .i. defectus aetate 
.L defectus lira .l recto ordine aetatis . lira 
ffraeoe rectus ordo aratr[i] . labine dteitur ddero 
haiUdaufim aae. Here the annotator has made 
a mess of Isidorus: "Delirus mente defectus 
per aetatem i,rh rov xtip^u^t vd <^uod a recto 
ordine et quad a lira aberret. Lum enim ara- 
tionis genus," &c. BaUdaigim is a denomina- 
tive, cognate with bcUldhach or bailedcicht 

* deranged,' which is yarioudy understood by 
the official editors of the Brehon Laws, L 50, 244 
and iii. 2, as " dead," " madman," and " evilly 
dtuated." 

39, a, top margin: feU mol<u$e innochtt 
** Molasse's festival to-night." 

61, a, top margin : ode ropreid sH iwlwnada 7 
oUi ildn^ ' O, Crod, let Tuilecnaid't way be 
smooth, and may he come safe I " 

62, b, top margin : fcil henadict . indiu tanic 
matte dia chuairt proicepta, " Benedict's festival. 
To-day came my tutor from his preaching 
tour." 

68, b, left margin : [a]utentica persona (.1. tn 
perw e?utiamail) per ma foi (.1. a,pud fraficos) .i. 
per meam fidem . ma fan apud romanos. 

* This is from liidorua ffiapaUtuis, ziL 55 : 
** Hauros niger est. Nigrum euim Graed fiaSpoy 
vooant." 

t An inaccurate quotation from the O^lmdar of 
(^fVftf, October 15 : *' FtifnehSiod Murorum.'* 

t 8mtr (leg. imh) is the Irish for " blackbeny/' 
and maar#fi is probably the Wdsh mwywm. 



68, b, bottom margin : 

Marian milid mac noem neirt 

ropsdath diten duin diarcurp 

rommain gabrid gobo seeht 

aringalar nanfial rude, 
" Let Martin the soldier, holy son of strength, 
be a shidd of safeguard to us, to our body ! 
May Gabrid up to seven times protect me 
from the shameful evil disease ! " 



There are two or three more glosses (hardly 
worth printing) in folios 3, b, 1 ; 15, b, 2 ; 16, 
a, 1 ; 16, b, 1. But these, as well as the gram- 
matical remarks suggested by the xcltf^ova now 
published, must be reserved for Euhn's 
ZdUchrift, Prof. Wrobd mentions six other 
copies of Chalddius, four in Vienna and two in 
Ch^w. It would be well to search them for 
Odtic glosses. Whitley Stokbs. 



THE UNOHANGINO EAST. 

Manohester : Ainril 4, 1887. 
The following curious instance of the con- 
tinuity of custom in the East has just come 
under my notice. 

The passage in the " Moallaqah " of Imrul 
Qais, in which the poet describes the swiftness 
of his steed, wiU be known to some readers of 
the AOADEMT. In one of the verses he speaks 
of lus horse as 
*< Daririn Eachudhiuphi*l Vdldi Amarrohu 
Tataba'u KafEayhi Biohaytin Huvamli." 

*' Ohudhruph *' is defined by Ibn Nahas in his 
commentary on the " Moallaqah " as something 
with which children play, twisting it with 
precidon. Mr. Gbshamy, of Mount Lebanon, 
informs me that in his native village it is the 
custom for boys to take a piece of lead, flat 
and round, with a rough dented edge ; to pierce 
the lead in the centre with two holes, a little 
apart, then to run through the two holes a 
string suffidently long to go round the boy's 
two bands. By slackening the string and 
turning the lead, the string will be twisted, 
and then by tightening the string it wiU un- 
twist, and the l^td will go round with a whiz- 
zing noise. I am informed that this dmple toy 
is commonly called "Fimayn," but thiat the 
name *' Ohudhruph" is not unknown; and, 
further, that it is the custom to say of a person 
who is sharp and active that he is *'Mithlu 
Pimayn." l5ie above interpretation of " Ohud- 
hruph " suits wdl with the '* bait " in question. 
Sir William Jones translated it as follows: 
'* Bapid as the pierced wood in the hands of a 
playful child, whidi he whirls quickly round 
with a well-fastened cord." A more literal 
translation would be: *' Swift as the * Ohud- 
hruph ' of the boy whose succesdve movements 
of the two hands wi^ a well-fastened cord 
make it spin round." But is it not curious that 
a toy used in the desert in prae-Islamic times 
should still be played with after the lapse of 
centuries? 

Perhaps some readers of the Academy mav 
be able to give ilie derivation of " Fimayn.^' 
My friend suffgests *' Barama " (to spin), the 
word with which David Qimchi, in his father's 
name, connects D*^Q^")I1 in Ezekid, diap. xxvii. 
24. But the corruption of F and N in the 
same word seems hardly acceptable. Objec- 
tions, too, may be urged against Farra, from 
which *' Furrayra," a spionina-top, is derived. 

L. M. Simmons. 



men were at first doubtful as to its proper spdling, 
and seem to have thought of the plant " bhte." 
Some suggestions are also referred to : 
"That it is somehow related to *bUcbening'; 
that it may possibly represent an Old* Norse 
•bUht-r^ the antecedent of lodandic hUttr, ' blot,' 
* spot '; that it is a derivative of the verb blik$f or 
of the stem blaek or bUf/ka, bleach, bleak ; or ono- 
matopodc, with a feding for bhw^ bkut, aad 
kindred 6^ words '* 

Prof. Skeat, in his account of the verb '.* blight," 
says: 

** The history of the word is very obscure. . . . 
The word has not been traced, and can only be 
guessed at; perhaps it is shortened from the 
Anglo-Saxon bUofttan, * to shine/ for which refer- 
ences may be found in Lye." 

The Guardian reviewer of the New English 
Dictionary suggests the kindredship of ' ' blight " 
with " blue." 

Mr. Wedgwood connects our word with 
Anglo-Saxon bUBc, " pale," " Hvid "; but he 
does not attempt to expldn by what process 
blight can be regularly formed froai 6/ccc. 

I believe that Mr. Wedgwood is right, aod 
that "blight" is the representative of an old 
abstract substantive derived from Anglo-Saxon 
bide (rardy written bldsc). From bide, " pde," 
"livid," were formed the deinvatives— (1) 
Waco, " pallor " (Wright's Vocabularies. 465.32). 
equivalent to blSce, which flosses *' vitiginem" 
in the Oorpus, and " pruriginem " in the Leiden 
MS. ; and (2) blSctha, " vitilago," inJtheEpind 
Glossary (for references see Sweet's OlUsi 
English Texts, p. 548). I would suggest that 
blSctha is our '* blight" in form as well as in 
sense ; and that the change of sound may 
perhaps be supported by analogy— 6i^Aa, 
•• blight" = W^«u, "hdght." May it not 
be assumed that -Sdh- would have the same 
phonetic development as -^A'S-, from the fact 
that in the earliest English texts the symbols ct 
and ht occur interchangeably ? Oomp. uuroctae : 
wroht and uuyrcta : wyrhta, ** wright," in the 
Epinal. A. L. Mathew. 



THE WOBD •* BLIGHT." 

Oxford : April t, 1887. 
The New English Dictionary has the follow- 
ing remarks on the etymology of the word 
••bUght": 

*' A word of unknown origin, which entered litera- 
ture, apparently from the speech of farmers or 
gaideneis, in the seventeenth century. literary 



«« CREEL." 

BaUygranttlslay: April 4, 1887. 
At p. 290 of Transactions of the Phildogicd 
Sode^, 1885-6, Prof. Skeat, in his ** Notes on 
English Etymology," says of ** Ored, a kind of 
ba£et": 

<* It is a Oadic word» spdt eraidhleag by Madeod 
and Dewar, who expldn it by 't^ basket, a creel.' 
O'Reilly quotes ^craidlag, a basket' from Shad's 
Gkkd. Dice. I suppose it is allied to cradle." 

The dh in craidhleag is silent, and merdy 
serves the purpose of showing that the pre- 
ceding a» are a diphthong ; the word in Shaw's 
Diet, is craidMag, which O'Reilly writes in 
Irish characters, after which he writes in 
Boman letters craidhlo'j. It is also written 
eriileaq, and pronounced nearly crailag. It is 
a smsdler and shallower basket than a cred, 
which is now called, both in Scotoh Gaelic and 
in Irish, didbh. The word eriol {pro cred) 
occurs in Brooo&n's Hymns in Praise of Brigit, 
in this Une: "dob^ dillat icriol roncind 
hicarput darath " (Stoke's Ooiddica, 2nd ed.» 
p. 139), of whidi the following translation is 
given at p. 146— **He brought (like) raiment 
in a coffer of sealskin in a chariot of two 
wheds " ; and, in a note at the bottom of the 
last-mentioned page. Dr. Whitlev Stokes re- 
marks— "oriol: hence the Anglo-Irish and 
Scottish cred, * an osier basket.' '" 

Craidhleag or creileag is, therefore, evidently 
a diminutive of crio^, a coffer, as -eog or -ag is 
a Qaelic feminine diminutive suffix. Oraidhteag 
or crSileagiB found only in Scotoh Gadic, while 
criof is obsolete both in Irish and Scotch Gaelic ; 
but, strangely enough, it is preserved as crwj, 
with a modified meaning, both in Anglo-Insh 
and in SootdL Heoiob Maoii14N* 
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THB BTYMOLOOY OP " 8HIRB." 
BeriiQ 8W. SleliibeereiiBtXMBe 7 : Apzll 8, 1887. 
Mr. Bradley is, of course, right in denying 
that " shire " can be derived from *' to shear " 
(ef, Anzeiger filr BtuJUcht^ Alterihum, ii. 13). 
^nt his own suggestion, that it may possibly 
represent a Teutonio type, *akaurj% is shown to 
be wrong, too, by the corresponding Old High 
Gterman form being sdra, * ' cura, ' * * * negotium " 
{cf, Jacob Ghimm's Deutsche Recht$alterthumer, 
533). Can it be connected with Gothic skeir$t 
Old Eoglish «cCr, "sheer," **pure,'^ •'dean,'' 



Ac? 



Julius Zupitza, 



"MAmrONBRBE." 

Bzltlah MuBeum: April 18, 1897. 
For the second n in Sir James Bamsay's new 
word read u or v. Thus ' ' manyonerer " becomes 
Bunply " manyoi;erer," a good British spelling 
of '*manoayrier" or ** manoeuverer," the 
fifteenth-century navvy. 

E. Maukde Thompson. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MONDAT, April 18, 4 p.m. Asiatto: *'The LIfa and 
Work of the late Alexander Wylie," by M. Henri 
Cordler. 

8 pm. Vlotoria Institnte: ''Praotioal Op- 
timlran." by Oanon Saumarez tSmith. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: **ThQ Relation of Lan- 
gaa«e to Thought." by ICr. F. O. Oonybeare. 
TuxeoD^T, April 19.8 p.m. Royal Institution: "Eleo- 
tricity." I., by Dr. S. Hopkinson. 

7.45 o.m. Btatistloai: •'Olass MortaUty Sta- 
tiotioB," by Mr. N. A Humphreys. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: **douth Afrioa," by 
filr Oharles Warren. 

8 p.m. OiyU Engineers : " Water-Supply from 
Wella. in the London Basin, at Bushey (Herts), in 
Iieioestershire, and at Southampton,'^ by Messrs. 
Orov#r, Fox, Stooke, and Matthews. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: **Some Speoimens of 
DiMape from Mammals in the Society^s Qardens " 
and ** The Arm-gland of Lemnrs," by Mr. J. Bland. 
Button; **The Anatomy of Barthworme," by Mr. 
F. E. Beddard; and**The Moulting of the Great 
Bird of Paradise,*' by Mr. A. D. Bartlett. 
WSDNWDAT. April SO, 8 p.m. Sooiety of Arts: 
_ ** Elect! io Locomotion," by Mr. A. Reokensaun. 
TbubsdaT, April 81. 8 p.m. Roy^ Institution : **The 
Chemistry of the Organic World," I., by Prof. 
Dewar. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute : ** Pre-Norman 
Remains in England " and ** Some Celts of Chinese 
Jade recently found in America," by Mr. J. P. 
Harrison. 

8 p.m. Linnean: "Nature and Causes of 
Variation In Plants and Animals," by Mr. P. 
Qeddes. A DIsonseloa to f ollow. 

aso pjn. Hl-torlcal: **The White Race, the 
Founders of the Earliest drilisations," by Mr. J. S. 
Stuart Glennie. 
Fbipat, April S3. 8 p.m. New Shakspere: "Shak* 
spere's Metaphors,^' by Herr Otto Sdil«pp. 

9 p.m. Koyal Institution : ** The Work of the 
Imperial Institute," by Sir Frederick AbeL 

Satubdat, April 88, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: "The 
New Zealand Alps." by Dr. R. von Lendenfeld. 

8 p.m. «Plursical: "OeUoate Calorbnetrical 
Thermometers "^ and ** The Expansion of Thermo- 
meter Bulbs under Pressure." by Prof. Pickering : 
** Magnetisation." by Mr. R. H. M. BoeanquS; 
•* A Thermodynamioal Relation." by Prof. W. 
Ramsay and mx, Sydney Yuung. 



SCIENCE. 

''The Sacred Books of the East," Vol. XXV. 
— Th$ Laws of Manu. I^nslated, with 
Extracts from Seven Commentaries by 
J. Biihler. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
{First Notice.) 
It is hardly necessary to say that this is a 
thoroughly scholarly work, which surpasses 
by far all preyious renderings of the Code of 
Manu, from Sir W. Jones's well-known trans- 
lation onwards. To a Sanskrit scholar of 
the present day the problem how to translate 
ICanu presents itself in an entirely different 
light from that in which it was viewed by 
the yenerable pioneer of Sanskrit studies a 
hundred years ago. Since then Sanskrit 
philology has been progressing with rapid] 



strides ; a large body of legal Sanskrit litera- 
ture has been discovered and studied with 
signal success ; and the reputed commentator, 
Eullftkabha^ta, has been obliged to give up his 
place as the authoritative expositor of the 
doctrines of Manu to those early standard 
writers from whose compositions he drew so 
freely and unscrupulously. The recovery of 
the ancient commentaries on the code is in 
part due to Prof. Biihler himself, who had so 
much to do with the (Government search for 
Sanskrit MSS. during his long residence in 
India; and an extensive utilisation of all 
extant commentaries may be said to be the 
principal distinguishing feature of the work 
under notice, which differs very markedly 
in that respect from the otherwise valuable 
translation published recently by the late 
Dr. Bumell and Dr. Hopkins. 

In turning to details, I have to advert first 
to the contents of the elaborate introduction, 
in which the difficult problems connected 
with the origin and history of the text of 
Manu receive copious and adequate treat- 
ment. The introduction commences with 
a careful and exhaustive analysis of the state- 
ments of the native commentators regarding 
the origin of the Code, the utter worthless- 
ness of which having been shown, the author 
proceeds to declare his approval of the well- 
known theory of Prof. Max Muller regarding 
the original connexion of the Mlluava Dharma- 
s'^stra with a M4nava Dharmas&tra, «.«., a 
law manual of the Vedic school of the 
M^navas. Prof. Buhler has brought together 
a great deal of new evidence in favour of 
this theory. Thus, e.g.^ he has collected the 
references to Manu in divers ancient works, 
especially in the ancient Mtis'&stra of K^man- 
ds^, who seems to have been acquainted 
with the M&uava Dharmasfitra, the supposed 
precursor of the Manava Dharmas^^tra. 
BaudhSryana's law-book might, perhaps, have 
been included among those works in which 
the gradual transition from a Vedic manual 
into a Dharmas'4stra may still be traced. 
Prof. Buhler classes it as a Dharmas&tra, 
whereas Dr. Huetzsch has demurred to the 
appropriateness of that designation, and 
has pointed out that it is called a 
Dharmas'^tra in all the MSS. used for his 
valuable edition of the Baudhdyanadharma- 
sdstra. It is, however, variously designed as 
a Dharmasfitni and as a Dharmas'&stra in a 
Munich MS. from the late Dr. Hang's col- 
lection, which I have been able to examine. 
Prof. Biihler's discovery regarding the striking 
points of coincidence between the S'r^ddha- 
kalpa, or rule of funeral pblations of the 
M&nava school, according to his unique copy 
of that work, and the analogous sections of 
the M&nava Dharmas^li^stra is highly impor- 
tant, especially as the comparison of another 
work of the Manava school, the M4aava 
Grthyas&tra, with the corresponding parts of 
the MItnava Dharmas^slstra, has yielded a 
negative result. The missing link between 
the latter work and the ancient Vedic litera- 
ture of India having been supplied in this 
way, he goes on to discuss the constitution 
and activity of the special schools of law by 
which the conversion of the Manava Dhax- 
mas&tra into a law-book of general authority 
appears to have been effected. 

Though the original Dharmasfitra must have 
undergone arery considerable change on its con- 



version into the work now extant, it continued 
to remain, according to its own showing, a 
textbook of ethics, religion and law. The 
Manava Dharmas'&stra was intended for the in- 
struction of the Brahmans, and of the three 
higher castes generally ; it is neither a code in 
the proper sense of the term, nor a book destined 
for the guidance of R&jas and high officials 
only. Dr. Burnell's attempted identification 
of the M&navas with the powerful South 
Indian dynasty of the Ch&lukyas, who claimed 
to be '^ M^uavyas," is ingenious, but no more. 
The high and universal estimation in which 
the Mknava Dharmas&tra is and has been 
held, and the preference shown for its Vedic 
original by those who brought it into its pre- 
sent shape, is probably due to a confusion 
between Manv&ob&rya, the heros eponymos of 
the M&nava school, and Manu, the heros 
eponymos of the whole human race, and 
reputed founder of the moral and social order 
of the world. Prof. Biihler's collection of the 
myths current with regard to the latter 
personage is highly instructive. Equally new 
and interesting is the attempt at distinguish- 
iiigi by means of the criteria furnished by 
other works of a similar nature, the sub- 
sequent additions to the code from its original 
components. The difficult question whether 
the conversion of the Manava Dharmas&tra 
into the work as it now stands was effected 
at once or by degrees is decided in favour of 
the first alternative. 

It appears that the new parts of the code 
amount to more than one half of the whole, 
and thus arises the question whence this large 
amount of additional matter may have been 
taken. Now the M4nava Dharmas'&stra has 
been recognised long since to be closely con- 
nected with the Mah4bb4rata, which contains 
many references to Manu and his laws, as well 
as a large number of verses recurring literally 
in the other work. Prof. Buhler has charged 
himself with the extremely laborious task of 
going over three of the longest Parvans of the 
great national epic of the Hindus for the 
purpose of comparing them with the corre- 
sponding , parts of the code. The results 
obtained by this comparison may be briefly 
summed up as follows: 1. The author or 
authors of the epic knew a Mllnava Dhar- 
mas'^tra which was closely allied to, but not 
identical with, the work now going by that 
name. 2. Ifearly all the numerous passages 
in which both works agree with one another 
have not been borrowed by the author of 
the Manava Dharmas&tra horn the epic, or 
vies vsrsd, but they may be traced to their 
common source in the floating proverbial 
wisdom of the Brahmans. A. detailed exami- 
nation of the parallel passages in both works 
has led to the result that the better reading 
is sometimes found in the Mahd>bh4rata and 
sometimes in Manu. I may bear witness to 
the correctness of this result, as I have had 
occasion to go over part of the same ground 
myself in preparing a new critical edition of 
the M&nava Dharmasfitra (Sanskrit text), 
which is about to be published by Messrs. 
Triibner & Co. Many seeming differences 
between the code and the epic vanish before 
an examination of the ancient commentaries 
on the former. Thus, in Manu i. 64 the 
printed editions read trimtf'atkali, whereas a 
closely analogous text in the twelfth Parvan 
of the Mah&bh&rata has the easier reading 
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trims'atkalo. Now the latter reading muBt 
have occurred in the early copies of the code 
as well, as it is vouched for by the glosses of 
the two earliest commentators, Medh4tithi 
and QoYindar&ja. For analogous instances I 
may be allowed to refer to the notes on Manu 
i. 83, ii. 52, ii. 99, iii. 185, iii. 285, vi. 57, 
and on a number of other texts in my edition 
of the M&nava Dharmas'astra. 

After having thus traced the sources of the 
M&nava Dharmasiitra, Prof. Buhler proceeds 
to an attempt at fiidng its date. For the 
Urminui ad quern he relies chiefly on the 
names of the foreign tribes referred to in the 
tenth chapter, such as the Yavanas, and places 
it '* about the beginning of the second century 
▲.n. or somewhat earlier." The lower date is 
furnished by a variety of evidence, such as 
the rudimentary condition of the legal theories 
and rules of judicial procedure in tiie Mdnava 
Dharmasiitra, as compared with the analogous 
works of T^navalkya and Narada ; the very 
early date of some of the commentaries on 
it, which are designed as ** ancient" by 
Medh&tithi, a writer of the ninth century 
A.]>., and of Bnhaspati's Dharmas astra, which 
may be viewed as a sort of V&rttika on the 
M^nava Dharmas astra ; the references to the 
laws of Manu in inscriptions of the sixth 
and following centuries, in Kumarila's Tantra- 
v^rttika (about a.d. 700), and in other early 
works with an established date. The result 
obtained from a consideration of this and other 
circumstantial evidence is — that the com- 
position of the Manava Dharmas'^stra as it 
now stands cannot be referred to a more 
recent period than the second century a.d. at 
the very earliest. This, no doubt, is a very 
moderate estimate of the age of the most 
renowned law-book of ancient India ; and the 
date thus assigned to it stands midway between 
the exaggerated notions entertained by Sir 
W. Jones and other earlv scholars, and the 
theories put forth by the Yedic school of 
Sanskritists. 

In giving this rapid outline of the subjects 
treated in the introduction, I have been un- 
able to do justice to many interesting details, 
and hare not referred at all to the last part, 
which contains a stock of valuable information 
regarding the Sanskrit commentaries on the 
lianava Dharmas'^tra. The points noticed 
above will suffice to show the way in which 
Prof. Buhler has brought to bear his extensive 
knowledge of Sanskrit literature and his 
well-known skill in dealing with questions of 
chronology on the solution of one of the most 
complicated problems in the field of Indian 
history. J. Jollt. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



Dr. TYia>ALL has been compelled, by the state 
of his health, to resign the chidr of natural 
philosophy at the Boyal Institution, to which 
he was elected so far back as 1853. In recogni- 
tion of his services, the managers of the Royal 
Institution propose to confer upon him the title 
of honorary professor, to place a marble bast 
of him in the building, and to call one of tiie 
annual courses of lectures after his name. Lord 
Rayleigh has been nominated as his sucoessor. 

The first part of the Hutory of the Theory 
of Determinantat by Dr. Thomas Muir, of the 
High School of Glasgow, is ready for the press. 
It deals with determinants in general, and is the 
result of i^ thofOu^U exi^minatiQ];^ of all the 



books and memoirs (so far as they concern 
this part of the subject) whose titles are given 
in Vt. Huir's Bibliographical List, pubushed 
in the Quarterly Journal of Maihemaiici for 
October, 1881. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The April number of the Clauical Bevitw 
contains articles by Prof. G. 0. Warr, on the 
''Aeolic Element in Homer," and by Prof. 
E. A. Sonnenschein, on ''Conditional Soi- 
tences in Latin," besides reviews of Blaydes's 
ArUtophanei, by Mr. D. S. Margoliouth, of 
Welldoa's lihetoric of AriOoOe, by Mr. G. M. 
Edwards ; Wheeler's Oriechichei Nominal accent, 
by Dr. J. Peile; Thayer-Gximm's New Testa- 
ment Lexicon, by Dr. T. K, Abbott, &c. 

The Fhilologieche Wochenschrift for April 9 
contains a review by F. Justi of tJie German 
translation of Prof. Sayce's Ancient Monumente 
in the Light of New Discoveries. The same 
number contains the conclusion of a character- 
istic review, by Lucian Mtiller, of B&hrens* 
Fragmenta Poetarum Romanorum. The book is 
very severely handled. 



FINE ART. 



OSBAT 8ALB of PIOTUBBS. at ndooad prioM (B^nTlM|i,C 
and Ol«ognpha).liand«oin«lj flnunad. BracTont abont to poroMM 
•hoaM p«7 a Ttalt. Vary Mlubl* for w«d«uaf ««d OMHnw pn 
Qbo. Rsss, 1 1 ft. Strand, n«ar Watwloo-brldga. 
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ABT MAGAZINES. 



The Art Journal has been exoellent this year, 
and the April number shows no falling off. 
Mr. David Hannay continues his interesting 
papers on "Sir Walter Scott's Country,*^ 
illustrated by Mr. MacWhirter. Mr. H. B. 
Bobertson supplies pictures and text (both 
good^ to an article on " The Little Sistm of 
the Poor," and Mr. Walter Dowdeswell gives 
one of the best accounts of Mr. Whistler and 
his work which has yet appeared. *'The 
Drama in Pasteboard,*' a first article on the 
collection of West's toy-theatre prints reoentiv 
acquired by the British Museum, is also worth 
reading. It is by Mr. William Archer. The 
plate of the month is a photogravure of a 
picture by Pasini, called " Curiosity,*' an 
admirable scene of Venetian life admirably 
reproduced from the origmal picture. 

The March number of the Magazine of Art 
would have been notable if it were cmly for 
the beautiful etching by Mr. J. Dolne, after 
Mr. Solomon's flne picture of ** Casnandra " in 
last year's Academy, and the article by Sir 
J. D. Linton on '* The Practical Education of 
the Artist," which is a very potent protest 
against the fallacy that an English artist 
should be educated abroad. Mr. Harold E. 
Boulton's musical and Herrick-like ** Lullaby " 
is also wcnrth remark. Among other good 
papers in the April number are Mr. Blauie's 
on Yaa Dyck and Mr. CHaude Phillips's on 
" Leone and Poiapeo Lecmi." The wood en- 
ffravings illustrating Mr. Blaikie's article and 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse's papers on " Some 
Treasures in the National Gtdlery '* are about 
as good as they could be. 

The old half-timb^ houses in the Weald of 
Kent are certainly worth the careful study of 
them by Mr. Begmald Blomfield which is now 
appearing in the Portfolio. Another series of 
articles which promises to be of much interest 
is that by Mr. Walter Armstrong on " Scottish 
Painters." In the March numberwe were treated 
to two more reproductions of the refined draw- 
ings of the late Mr. Wurwick Brookes. " Come 
whoam to thy childer an' me" is a very 
pathetic, but at the same time delicate, illustra- 
tion of tiie Lancashire poet Waugh. The 
editor has i^ short pa|>er oi^ Hr, Yr e^nore's 



catalo^e of Mr. Whistler's etchings; but 
more mt^resting is a note (bv, we fancy, the 
same^ writer) cm the apparently imminent ex- 
tinction of hand engraving by the numeroos 
chemical and electrical processes of reproduc- 
tion. Etching, i^ch has done a good deal to 
accelerate the decline of line engraving, is now 
beginning to succumb to the process by wbi6li 
plates can be mechanically prcKiuced from pen- 
and-ink drawings. No mechanical method of 
enmving has, however, yet been able to rival 
a fine impression of a mezzotint engraving or 
the burr of dry point ; and we doubt very ma<A 
if the etchinffs of such men as Flameng and 
Macbeth could be so successfully rivalled by 
mechanically produced plates as to destroy the 
market for their marvellous hand-work with 
the needle. Some letters from the lakes by the 
late William Hull, illustrated by his sketches, 
are interesting items in the Portfolio for April, 
which also contains a skilful etching by A. 
Masse, after a small picture, by Wouvermans, 
in the National Gallery. For a wonder the 
number contains a poetical contribution. The 
subject is the old story of the angel in Yerroc- 
Ohio's picture of " The Baptism of Christ," said 
to have been painted by Leonardo da Vinci 
when a pupU. Miss (or Mrs.) Margaret J. 
Preston, of Virginia, ¥.S.A., represents Leon- 
ardo as an untaught child allowed to try his 
hand for the first time upon a picture com- 
menced hy Verrocohio. Though theve is no 
authority for this remarkable version of Yasari^s 
st(^, we would not be too exacting as to 
accuracy in a poet's rendering of a tradition ; 
but the statement that the angel is " in a comer 
of one of Yerrocchio's frescoes" is one we 
scarcely expected to find in the Portfolio. In 
the first place, the '* Baptism " is the only 
known painting by Yerrocchio; and, in the 
second, it is not a fresco. 



THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The improvement \diich was visible last year 
in the exhibition of the Society of Bntish 
Artists is this spring much more marked. 
There are even fewer common pictures — only 
a dozen or so, at the most, of the idnd of things 
that in Suffolk Street was wont to flouzidi or 
to fail by the hundred. The younger meo» ia 
whom what strength the exhibnion has is 
bound to reside, are represented this time by 
yet more excellent things. Oddity thsce is» 
and eccentricity, but not too mudi of it ; and a 
UtUe of it is almost as engaging as the brown 
and gold decoration which is quite refreshing 
and quite soothing to the eye. In brie^ 
under the new r^me at the British Artists 
wonders have been worked, and everyl' 
that is exhibited can be really seen-*the _ 
as good, the bad as bad, when bad there isT 

The president's own show is interesting and 
varied. We are not quite sure whether Mr. 
Whistier suffsrs gladly that one points out to 
the public which of Ms works is the most and 
which the least admirable. Perhaps he does 
not. But criticism, alas ! is concerned with the 
public as much as with the artist — ^has to go its 
own way, and do its own work : the tiiought 
of which braces us to declare that among Mr. 
WhisUer's canvasses the most acceptable and 
enjoyable as they are seen at this moment, are 
the *'Yalparaiso Nocturne" and the *'Har* 
mony in Grey — Chelsea in Ice." We do not 
know how long ago the second was painted. 
Perhaps recentiy. But the first is of some 
years back, thou^ it is not, we believe, tAiat 
** Yalparaiso " whidi was exhibited in London 
in 1864. It represents night in a foreign har- 
bour, under tropioal ^ies. There is an Impmssleii 
of moving figures on the quav in the foreground ; 
beyend it is the water, witn the shipr Ugfati 
and the ships' rockets. A very engaging |iio- 
ture. It9 veradty, too, may \^ t4m ** 
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gr a at e i, tbouffh it is not obTious to the nn- 
tmvelled world. The trathof " Chelsea in loe " 
tf within the expmenoe of (^e many ; or would 
be, if the many had the eyee to see the tilings 
that the hand can touch. As it is, a delicacy 
of Tision has permitted to Mr. Whistler the 
reoord of maoh that wiih common eyes would 
hare pasted unnoticed. 

Amonff other important exhibitors are Mr. 
licslie lliomson, Mr. Alfred East, Mr. 
Aubrey Htmt, and Mr. Btott of Oldham. 
Eadi in his own way represents the newer 
•chooL Mr. Leslie Thomson's very fine con- 
tribution shows a loaded hay barge off the 
Sssex shOTe. The waters are tranquil, the 
shore flat, and the hay barse with its square 
packed burden rises dark agamst a wide clear 
sky. Mr. Alfred East has a green and golden 
picture of very common country with farm- 
yard fowls— ducks are they ? we forget for the 
moment what— but they scatter we know, over 
the waste grass land, lendiue it the interest of 
movement and of varied li^t. Mr. Aubrey 
Hunt, though it may be he sends 
nothing as *' important *' as the sunny 
▼ision of the coast at a bathing-place 
which we had from him a little while 
age, sends the most complete mroof of Ids 
ranse which has as yet been afforded. His 
won can be very forcible, and it can be very 
refined. The public will probably attach the 
gvsatest value to Mr. Aubrey Hunt's ''MOk- 
women, Dordrecht." Hie title does not fully 
express the picture, and the picture does not 
fnUy express the refinement of Mr. Aubrey 
Hxmt's art. There are milkwomen, it is true. 
They are on the quay iu the left foreground. 
But, beyond t^e milkwomen, is the broad 
water ; and beyond the water, the red Dordrecht 
houses, which receive the illumination of a late 
afternoon sun ; and beyond the houses the quiet 
sky that is opposite the sunset. And idl this is 
very good. Yet, we would, perhaps, rather have 
a smaller picture, with less variety of theme ; 
and, if so, it is in the small room next to the 
water-colour room. It shows the receding line 
of river or canal, with the moon in a sky still 
warm, and local colour yet apparent in the 
darkening poplars by the side of the stream. 
This is a canvas of peculiar harmony, of very 
noticeable refinement. Mr. Stott of Oldham 
deals with the figure quite as much as with 
landscape ; and the figure here extended on the 
ffreen sward amidst a profusion of flower and 
leaf— every leaf but the fig leaf, indeed, in Mr. 
Stott's Paradise — ^is that of a belle rouMe, 
Venetian, almost, in hue. The work is con- 
ceived and completed with anything but an 
Academical coldness; it was with cordiality, 
we dare aver — with "joyful trouble** — that 
Mr. Stott wrought it. Mr, Ludovici, junior, 
from whom something is to be looked for, is not, 
we fancy, seen quite at his b^t this season. 
Mr. Starr sends one or two things of admirable 
beauty: one of them a noticeable pastel, 
another a picture of a prettily illumined meal- 
table, at which, quite in the foreground of the 
picture, one person is seated. Ue play of light 
and colour is here subtle, though the dispoaiticm 
is broad. 

Let us rad by saying explicitly what 
we almost implied at the beginning— that the 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists has 
ceased or well nigh ceased to be a place at which 
a merely moneyed purchaser can buy a common- 
place thing. Jt has become a spot interesting 
to artists— to all who see the world artistically. 
And that **all" must include, no doubt, a 
certain number— perhaps even a very substan- 
tial number— of English professional painters. 



ALGERIAN NOTES. 
QnMQ's OoUeee,OBfoid: A^xil le, 1887. 
The antiquities of Algeria have been so 
thoroughly worked by the French arohaecdo- 
gists, not to speak of our own countryman, 
^ B. L. Playfair, that little is left for the 
traveller to discover. One or two notes, 
however, which I made while in the country, 
will show that the archaeology even of Algeria 
\a not as yet exhausted. 

On the exterior wall of the Medrassen I 
found a Punic graffito which had hitherto 
escaped notice. The Medrassen is a large 
tomb of the bee-hire shape, supposed to have 
been constructed l^ Maidnissa, which has 
evidently been the model after which the 
better known ''Tombeau de la Ohr§tienne," 
near Algiers, was built by Juba IL It stands 
in a desolate situation, at some distance from 
Batna, in a {^ain surrounded by mountains and 
close to a salt lake. On all sides are pre- 
historic tombs built of rough stones, but 
according to the same plan as the Medraesen, 
which may therefore be regarded as an adapta- 
tion of Qraeco-Egyptian architecture to the 
ancient form of a Numidian sepulchre. On 
the right-hand column of the false door which 
faces east I discovered a short Libyan inscrip- 
tion, and not far from it, between the eightii and 
tenth columns, the Punic graffito of which I 
have spoken. The beginning and end of the 
graffiU) have perished; what is left reads: 
q^r-b-n (?)-a-^-<« (?)hp-» (?)-♦ (?).r-;k (?). 

In the museum at Cherchel — ^the town which 
now stands on the site of the old Mauritimian 
capital— is the loww portion of an Bffyptian 
fi|pire in black marble which was found in the 
harbour, and may possibly have been sent to 
Cleopatra Selen^, the Egyptian wife of Juba II. 
The workmanship of the figure is very beautiful, 
and my surprise was great at finding from the 
hieroglyphic inscr^[>tion engraved upon it that 
it was a royal statue made for Thothmes I. of 
the XYIIIth Dynasty. The inscription runs : 
**The king of Upper and Lower Egypt, tiie 
wealthy lord, Ba-&-kheper-ka, beloved of Ba, 
the life-giver, the son of the Sun, in his body, 
Thothmes, the everiasting, beloved by Osiris, 
the divine Lord of Abydos." 

The Roman ruins of Thannyas or Timegad — ' 
the finest I have ever seen or am likely to see — 
are being made accessible by a carriage-road 
which passes near them, and will be com^deted 
in a year or two. One of the pavement-slabs 
of the forum is ornamented with an unfinished 
graffitOf so fresh as almost to make one believe 
that it was scratched but a night or two before 
the overthrow of the citv. It may form a 
comment on Aristotle's distinction between 
living and living well. Within an ornamental 
bower are the words : '* To hunt, to bathe, to 

£y, and to laugh— (Ao^ is to live" (Ferian, 
an, ludere, ri&re ; oceit vivere). 
At Tebessa some interesting mosaics have 

J'ust been found while digginp^ the foundations 
or new cavalry barracks outside the city walls. 
They apparently adorned the bath-room of a 
villa. The larger one represents Amphitrit^ 
with her attendants, AriadnS and a leopard 
rampant being below. The smaller one is 
divided into several compartments ccmtaining 
the figures of a bull, an ostrich, an antelope, 
and a boar, while ** Fortuna redux " is placed 
beside them. The art is wonderfully good ; and 
it is gratifying to see with what care they have 
been excavated and protected from the weather 
by the officers of the garrison to whose courtesy 
I owe my view of them. Among the Roman 
ruins at the mouth of the gorge of the R'&ma, 
some three miles from Tebessa, I came across 
three Roman tomb-stones which had just been 
dug up by a native ; and near some prehistoric 
tombs in the same locality I picked up a fine 
flint imidemant, I may add, for the benefit of 
futi^ ^vellers, that the pnly practid^ble way 



of visitinff the ruins of Hydra from Tebessa is 
on horseback, the road being so bad that a 
carriage takes two days in going and returning. 
At Tunis I was shown a small collection of 
Egyptian scarabs by the Rev. H. 0. Reichardt. 
Amcmg them was one with the name of Taharka. 

A. H. Satgx. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARGEAEOLOGT. 

Sib James LiKTOir and Mr. Orrock have 
finished, and are now about to arrange for dis- 
play, the series of drawings on which they have 
been busy since last summer, iUustrating the 
Border Country and its associations in the 
novels of Scott. Mr. Orrock has made some 
forty or fifty landscapes, many of them very 
fresh and vigorous, and, we will add, learned 
sketches ; and Sir James sends about a dozen 
of his very fine single figure subjects, several of 
the best of them heixig in illustration of Red 
Gauntlet and of Guy Mannering^ and others 
recording the imagined personality of certain 
dramatia personae in the poems. The union of 
the two artists — each wondng in his own special 
vein — affords promise of a particularly i>lMisant 
exhibition. 

Mr. Carl Haaq will not send any very large 
water-colour drawing to the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-colour this year; but for 
force and for varietv his contributions will not 
be found to suffsr when judged by the memories 
of any other year. The ''Other Side of the 
Jordan " is the name of the most important 
drawing — the fullest of theme and perhaps the 
richest in interest. It represents a tribe in 
act to make their annual autumn descent from 
the upland country which they inhabit in 
summer. They pass at this moment through 
a narrow defile, or rocky gorge of the mountains, 
and are soon to find themselves in the lowlands, 
in the winter quarters of their choice. Mr. 
Haag sends likewise to his society, the head of 
a Sheikh — wondrous in colour — a view of the 
Sphinx by moonlight, with people bivouacking 
imder its gigantic cbin, and the light of the 
bivouac firo striking on neck and crumbling 
shoulder. Again, there will be a singularly 
rich and complete drawing of a scene outside a 
a villa beyond the boundaries of Rome. 

Mb. Hine — whom the Royal Institute has 
reasonably honoured by electing him to its 
vice-presidency — has prepared for the gallery 
to which he has been so loyal a small series or 
group of drawings, quite varied in character. 
One of them is a vision of dawn in a London 
street. Everyone will wish to fix the particular 
locality. No one will be able to do so. Yet 
the work exhibits an air of complete truth. 
Passing bv two or three minor examples of the 
accomplished skill of a veteran, we come to the 
most important of all ; and it is, again, a fold 
in the Downs— the countrv above Lewes and 
behind it, we believe — a wide stretching upland, 
with a great horizon. 

Mb. Pbboy Macquoid will not be repre- 
sented at either the Academy or the Institute 
this year. He was well advanced with an im- 
portant picture for the latter exhibition when he 
was prostrated by rheumatic fever ; and, though 
he is now out of danger, he has had, of course, 
to leave his varioiu pictures unfinished for the 
present. 

An exhibition of an unusual kind will shortly 
be opened at the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool. It will consist of a series of photographic 
reproductions of the works of Raphael, arranged 
chronologically. The collection has been 
formed by Prof. W. M. Oonway, who has com- 
piled a catalogue to accompany it. The 
catalogue inolu4es all thQ |mown existing 
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works of the master— frescoes, paintings, and 
drawings, whether reproduoed or not, and is 
intended to be of permanent utility. 

The one hundred and seventh exhibition of 
the Boyal Society of Painters in Water-colours 
will open next Monday. There will also be 
on view next week, at Messrs Tooth's, in the 
Haymarket, a series of pictures of Italian 
scenery, by Signer F. del Campo. 

Messbs. Sotheby will sell, on the first three 
days of next week, a valuable coUection of 
English porcelain, enamels, &c., formed by the 
late Dr. Hugh Diamond, of Twickenham. 

The ancient castle of Olivier, at L^gnan, 
once occupied for some time by the Black 
Prince, has been destroyed by fire. It had only 
recently been restored, and is supposed to have 
been burnt by an incendiary. 

It is quite unusual in the history of Eeramics 
to find a manufacturer who is able and willing 
not only to write well and learnedly on the 
subject of his profession, but tdso to explain 
methods in a readable manner ; but tiiis pheno- 
menon has recently appeared in France. M. 
Th. Deck, perhaps uie first keramist of his dav, 
has published, with M. Quantin, a small work, 
called La Faience, in which he explains the pro- 
cesses used in the fabrication of pottery, m>m 
the days of the Egyptians to our own. For thus 
pladng the resmts of his long research and 
valuable experience at the d^posal of the 
public, M. Deck deserves no common thanks. 
The book is to be followed by a similar volume 
on La Forcelaine, 



THE STAGE. 



"MAN AND WIFE'* AT TEE 
HAYMARKET. 

Mb. Wilkib Collins's drama — originally 
brought out, as may be remembered, more 
than a dozen years ago — is a good deal devoted 
to the proving of two distinct but pretty obvious 
propositions: one, that the Scotch marriage 
Iftw is apt to be awkward ; the other, that it 
is possible to be very brutaJ while being very 
athletia There was a time when these things 
may have been interesting, but they do not 
interest very deeply at present. We are not 
much occupied with the Scotch marriage law, 
and muscular Christianity has gone quite out 
of fashion. Still, the stor^ being Mr. Wilkie 
Collins*8, it is almost certain that the play will 
not be tiresome altogether. Nor is it, indeed. It 
has been thought by some that its present revival 
at the Haymarket was due exclusively to the 
arrangement entered into by the management 
that the much talked-of American amateur, 
Mrs. Brown Potter, should enact the chief part. 
As a matter of fact, however — at all events the 
instructed tell us so — the piece was chosen on 
what were held to be its own merits, and quite 
a popular prof essional actress was thought of 
for the leading woman's -paxt. Then there 
came upon the scene — ihe scene of the London 
management, we wish to say — this popular 
voung woman of socie^, now known on the 
boanu as weird, haggard, dramatic, impressive, 
and monotonous. iUid Mrs. Brown Potter has 
done the part. Neither piece nor performer 
has made a great success, however ; and a run 
of a few weeks is, we fancy, all that may be 
expected. No very elaborate analysis of either 
is demanded then for this journal. But we 
write lustory, and brief record at all events 
there must needs be. For the rest — ^not to 
speak of other criticism — Court and Society 
summed up Mrs. Brown Potter in a word, told 
the whole truth in a sentence : '* Mrs. Brown 
Potter is not an artist, but is of an artistic 
temperament." Well* it is something indeed 



to be of an artistic temperament. The experi- 
enced hacks of the stage are often not of an 
artistic temperament, by any means. But 
criticism does not deal with temperaments, but 
with artistic results. Mrs. Brown Potter may 
have the germ — she has nothing but the germ. 
We shall consider her more minutely in the 
future — on the day that she becomes an artist. 
At present she has a strUdng face, a touching 
voice, a lissom figure, several fairly effective 
stage tricks — due, it is said, to the assiduous 
« coaching " of the Bancrofts— and, like Sterne's 
La Fleur, " all the dispositions in the world." 
But the art— the first thing of all, the very 
thing one soes to see — where is it ? Has it to 
be acquired, we wonder, by three or four years 
of steady country practice ? That, at least, is 
a possible remedy, a conceivable expedient. 

The fine tiieatrical gifts and experiences, the 
delightful union of natural and acquired charm 
— missing inevitably, missing in the very nature 
of the case, in the enterprising cUbutante — are 
present abundantly in several of the other 
players. Mr. Willard has really never been 
more telling, never more vigorous, has never 
measured more finely and exactly his effects, 
than in the part of the egotistical athlete, who 
seduces the governess, who cheats his friend, 
who raves at his own discomfiture, who dies, 
or all but dies, of paralysis. The memory of 
this performance must abide with us. It is 
a thing of strength. Then, again— not to speak 
in detoil of Mr. Grahame and Mr. Eemble, 
who are yet quite good — there is a performance 
by Mr. Collette of a north country waiter, 
familiar and unclean ; a very memorable bit of 
*' character" acting indeed: quite nasty and 
quite true. Miss i^es Hewitt, too, i^vs the 
part of the governess's sympathetic friend with 
unaffected grace and consequent charm. She 
is in the first piece, likewise, along with Mr. 
Eemble and Mr. Evans ; and thus a very good 
ensemble is secured for one of the brightest of 
*« curtain-lifters "— " Out off with a Shilling." 



movement (Allegro Passionato) is pleasing, 
though it appeifed to be a little too long. 
That was by no means the case with the liv^ 
finale, which is surely one of the shortest 
closing movements ever written by Brahms. 
Herr Hausmann played besides solos by 
Marcello and Bach, and Mr. Max Pauer the 
thirtv-two variations in C minor by Beethoven. 

Schubert's great Symphony in waa 
performed last Saturday afternoon at the 
Crystal Palace. The previous week, contrary 
to the method adopted of late by Sir G. Grove* 
it was announced as No. 9 ; but on Saturday it 
was marked as No. 10, showing that this was a 
misprint. No change has come o'er the spirit of 
the dream of that enthusiastic lover of Schu- 
bert, His belief in the Gastein symphony still 
remains unshaken. The performance, under 
the direction of Mr. Manns, was excellent. 
Handel's Concerto for harp, accompanied by 
two flutes and muted strings, was announced ; 
but owing to the sudden indisposition of the 
harpist, Mr. Lockwood, it had to be omitted. 
Mdme. Norman-N^ruda played in her very 
best manner Spohr's *' Dramatic " Concerto for 
violin, and was immensely applauded. Miss 
Alice Gomez was the vocalist. She has a 
pleasing voice, but her songs were not in- 
teresting. Schumann's overture, " G^enoveva," 
opened the concert, but we have heard it better 
played at the Crystal Palace. 

The series of concerts concludes next Satur- 
day with a Beethoven pronamme, includinic 
the Choral Symphony, and the Choral Fan- 
tasia, with Herr Kwast at the pianoforte. Mr. 
Manna's benefit concert wOl take place the 
following week. 

Sir ArthuT Sullivan's '< Golden Legend " will 
be Riven under Mr. Manns's direction on May 7» 
with a choir of three thousand voices. 

J. S. Shedlogk. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Hbeb Haushann gave two Violoncello 
Becitals at Priace's Hall, on March 26 and 
Ax>ril 6. He was assisted on both occasions by 
Mr. Max Pauer. There is no necessity to speak 
about these two well-known artists ; and the 
programme of the first concert containing no 
novelties, does not call for spedal comment. 
But on April 6 a Sonata for violoncello and 
pianoforte in F major (Op. 99) by Brahms, was 
played for the first time in England. A new 
work from the pen of this composer cannot fail 
to attract attention, for among writers of 
instrumentfld music he holds the foremost 

Slace. In his later works^the Third and Fourth 
ymphonies, and the Pianoforte Trio in C major 
—he seems to have aimed at greater simplicity 
than is manifest in his early ones. One must 
take a composer as one finds him ; and the 
earnest thoughts and skilful thematic treat- 
ments of Brahms made even his most complex, 
not to say laboured, writing acceptable. At 
the same time any attempt on his part to help, 
rather than harass his hearers is a step in the 
light direction. The new sonata is written quite 
in this spirit; and the cordial reception given to it 
showed howthepublic easily caught the meaning 
of the music, and followed its various develop- 
m^its. In the opening movement (Allegro 
Vivace) the portion which at a first hearing made 
the strongest impression was the interesting and 
effective working-out section. The Adagio — 
full of tender thought, ffraoefully expressed— 
at once recommendS itself even to an ordinary 



MUSIC NOTE. 

SiGNOBA Ortona, with others, will give an 
evening concert at Prince's Hall, on Thursday 
next, April 21. Among the singers announced 
are Mdme. de Murzka and Mdlle. Bnequist ; 
Mr. Wilhelm €bnz will conduct. 
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LITERATURE. 

Correspondence between Ooethe and Carlyle. 

Edited by CharleB Eliot Norton. (Mac 

millan.) 
In all some forty letters, dating from 1824— 
when Carlyle offered a copy of his trans- 
lation of Wilhelm Meuter's Apprenticeship for 
Goethe's acceptance— to Goethe's last birth- 
day (August 28, 1831), in anticipation of 
which Carlyle, Scott, Wordsworth. Southey, 
and other English friends, sent to "Weimar 
their gift of a seal bearing the inscription 
Ohne Hast aher ohne Rast The relation 
between the master and his disciple was 
altogether noble ; on the one side unbounded 
reverence and gratitude, on the other, kindly 
helpfulness unmarred by patronage or con- 
descension. ^ , , ^ 

At the age of twenty-five Carlyle became 
acquainted with Faust, and through it made 
discovery of a living man who could read 
aright the troubles of his own turbulent 
spirit. 

" Four years ago," he writes to Goethe in the 
first letter of the series (June, 1824), ** when I 
read your Faust among the mountains of my 
nativfl Scotland, I could not but fancy I might 
one day see you, and pour out before you, 
as before a father, the woes and wanderings 
of a heart whose mysteries you seemed so 
thoroughly to comprehend, and could so 
beautifully represent. The hope of meelang 

Sou is still among my dreams. Many samts 
ave been expunged from my literary Calendar 
sincA I first knew you ; but your name stUl 
stands there in characters more bright than 
ever." 

It was not, however, until 1827 that the 
correspondence can be said properly to have 
begun. In April of that year Carlyle was 
able to inform Goethe that more than one 
thousand copies of the translation of WilheUn 
JHeister^s Apprenticeship were in the hands of 
the British public, and could place before him 
the recently published German Romance (in- 
cluding the translation of Wilhekn Meistm^s 
Travels) and the Life ofSohiUer, And, as on 
the former occasion, so now, Carlyle's letter 
overflows with heartfelt gratitude : 

«« If I have been delivered from darkness into 
any measure of light, if I know aught of 
myself and my duties and my destination, it is 
to the study of your writings more than to 
any other circumstance that I owe this; it w 
you more than any other man that I should 
alwaj « tbauk and reverence with the feeling of 
a disciple to a master, nay of a son to his 
spiritual Father. This is no idle comphment, 
but a heartfelt truth." 

Jane Carlyle had also come to esteem her 
huBband's master : " This Goethe," she ex- 
claimed, ** is a greater genius than Schiller, 
tbotijjh he does rot wake me cry;" nrd 



wishing that something which she had 
handled should be in Goethe's possession, she 
sent him a purse, the work of her diligent 
fingers. In few words Goethe, addressing 
his letter to " Sir Thomas Carlyle," acknow- 
ledged the gift ; and then, after two months 
interval, dispatched the longer letter, printed 
by Mr. Froude, expressing his deep sense of the 
value of translations as tending to promote 
that intellectual intercourse and mutual re- 
cognition between nations, from which a 
"world-literature" may hereafter spring. 
With this precious letter was sent the 
" daintiest hoxie,'* containing Goethe's poems 
in five beautiful little volumes "for the 
valued marriage-pair Carlyle " ; the prettiest 
wrought-iron necklace, with, a figure of the 
poet's face set in gold, for the " dear spouse ' ; 
and a "most dashing pocket-book" for Sir 
Thomas. " My heartfelt thanks to the poet 
for his graceful gift," vnrote Mrs. Carlyle, 
"which I prize more than a necklace of 
diamonds, and kiss vrith truest regard." 

What impressed Goethe as most admirable 
in Carlyle's studies of German literature— 
and this deliverance of the greatest of art 
critics may well be taken to heart by some of 
our contemporary critics of literature, who 
place technique first and the spiritual element 
as secondary to it— was that Carlyle " kept 
before him the spiritual and moral essence as 
the chief factor." 

*• Carlyle," he said to Bckermann, " is a moral 
force of great significance. He has a great 
future before him, and indeed one can see no 
end to all that he will do and effect Jby his 
infiuence." 

The disciple, indeed, as Goethe predicted, 
went far ; but with his stormy temperament 
he never reached the illuminated heights 
from which the master with serene eye and 
benignant heart regarded man and the life of 
man* 

"I accept finally as my ovm," wrote Goethe 
to Carlyle, ** and enjoin as the essence of all 
wisdom, the Testament of St, John: Little 
children love one another! and I may surely 
hope that this saying will not appear so strange 
to my contemporaries as it did to the discimes 
of the BvangeUst. who were expecting far other 
and loftier revelations." 

In 1828 Carlyle was a candidate for the 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews, and he appUed 
to Goethe for a testimonial. The elaborate 
document, written with German thorough- 
ness, arrived too late to be of use. In it 
Goethe dwells on Carlyle's profound study of 
German literature, which had important 
bearings upon the teaching of moral phil- 
osophy. 

" It may now," he says, ** without arrogance 
be asserted that German literature has effected 
much for humanity in this respect [the recon- 
ciliation of the outer and inner worlds], that a 
moral-psychological tendency pervades it, in- 
troducing not ascetic timidity, but a free 
culture in accordance with nature and in 
cheerful obedience to law." 
Not ascetic timidity, hut a free culture in 
accordance with nature and in cheerful 
obedience to Zaw?— could any words describe 
more truly the spirit and moral tendency of 
Goethe's own contribution to German and to 
world literjitnre? 



The translations from German literature by 
Carlyle and others were used by Goethe to 
refresh his feeling for works which had loi»t 
their bloom through frequent or vulgar hand- 
ling of the originals. 

" During all the time that Schiller was at work 
upon * Wallenstein,' " says Gk>ethe, " X never 
left his side, until at length, being perfectly 
familiar with ihe play, I, together with him, 
put it upon the stage, attended all rehe^sals. 
and in doing so endured more vexation and 
chagrin than was reasonable, and then had to 
be present at the successive performances, in 
order to bring the difficult representation 
nearer and nearer to perfection. Thus it is 
easy to conceive t^t this masterly work oould 
not but at length become to me trivial, nay, re- 
pulsive. And so I have not seen or read it for 
twenty years. But now that it unexpectedly 
comes before me again in Shakspere's tongue 
[in Gborge Moir's translation] it re-appeara to 
me all at once, in all its parts, like a freshly- 
varnished picture, and I delight in it not only 
as of old, but in a way quite peculiar." 

And again : 

" It happens oftener than one is apt to^suppose 
that a nation sucks out the sap and strong^ of 
a work, and absorbs it into its own inner life, 
so as to have no further pleasure in it, and to 
draw no more nourishment from it. This is 
especially the case with the €toman people, 
who consume far too quickly whatever is offered 
them, and, while transforming it by various 
re workings, they, in a sense, annihOate it. 
Therefore it is very salutary if what was their 
own should, after a time, by means of a suc- 
cessful translation, re-appear to them, endowed 
with fresh life." 

Let us find comfort in these pentences. When 
the works of our chief poets have been 
chewed and mumbled and chewed again by 
the mouths of fools, so that we turn from the 
shapeless pulp with loathing, it may still be 
possible for us to enjoy the masten^iooes of 
our native literature in the innocence of the 
High Dutch, or the language of the unspeak- 
able Turk. 

" Our dwelling-place," wrote Carlyle to Goethe 
from Craigenputtook, "is among the Granite 
Mountains and black moors which stretch 
westward through Gkdloway almost to the 
Irish Sea. This is, as it were, a green oasis in 
that desert of heath and rock; a pieoe of 
ploughed and partially sheltered and orna- 
mented ground, where com ripens and trees 
yield umbrage, though encircled on all hands 
by moorfowl and omy the hardiest breeds of 
sheep." 

It was characteristio of €h>ethe, who loved to 
draw all things that may be defined out of 
the vague into the definite, that he should 
have begged for & sketch of Carlyle's dwelling 
and its surroundings. The letter containing 
this request was written in the midaummer of 
1829. 

" I well remember," wrote Carlyle, forty years 
later, ''one beautiful summer evening, as I 
lounged out of doors smoking my evening mne, 
silent in the great silence, the woods and nul- 
tops all gilt vrith the flaming splendour of a 
summer sun just about to set — ^there came a 
rustle and a sound of hoofs into the little 
bending avenue on my left (sun was behind the 
the House and me), and the minute after 
Brother John and Margaret, direct from Soots- 
brig, fresh and handsome on their little horses, 
ambled up, one of the gladdest sights and sur- 
prises to me. John had found a Letter from 
Goelhe for me at the Post Office, Dumfries ; 
this, having sent them indoors^ read in my 
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old postmre and place; pore white the fine big 
sheet itself, still purer the nobler meaning, aU 
in it as if mutely pointing to Eternity — Letter 
^^ to be read in suoh a ^aoe and time.*' 

A gift from Ooethe of the first part of his 
Correspondence with Schiller soon followed. 
*'In ity" says Goethe, ''you will discern two 
friends, who, setting out from altogether dif- 
ferent sides, seel^ to come to a reciprocal 
understanding, and to elevate and instruct 
each other." And with the inestimable 
volumes came a bracelet of pebbles, bound 
together with gold, for Mrs. Carlyle, with a 
quatrain Zum ^rmhnd, and a dia^ tablet 
from Ottilie to Jane, for tlie wall of the 
sitting-room, to remind the household ol 
Craigenputtook, every day in the week, of 
their friends at Weimar. 

'* If this present letter should reach you before 
August 28/* Qoethe wrote, '* I beff you on that 
date quietly tp keep my eightieth l^ifthd^y, and 
earnestly to wish for me that, m the days 
which may still be granted to me, a mea9^^ of 
strength may be given in proportion. 1 pray 
you cSso to give me news fh)m time to time as 
to hoy you are situated, and as to your 
work." 

Beautilnl piety and beautiful humanity! 
Hor was die blessing of Asher denied to 
Goethe : " As thy days, so shall thy strength 
be." 

" Six years ago," wrote Carlyle, in reply, 
after a lapse of some weeks, witti feelings too 
deep to permit of a hurried response : 

" 1^ vears ago, I should have reckoned the 
possibility of a Letter, of a Present from 
Goethe to me, little less wondrous and dream- 
like than from Shakspere or Homer. Tet so it 
y ; the mwi to whom I owe more than to any 
otfifr— n^unely, some measure of spiritual Light 
and Freedom — is no longer a mefe 'airy 
tpngup ' tp ^9 l>ut a Irvine Man, with feel- 
ing^ which, in many kindest ways, reply and 
correspond to my own I Let me pray only 
that it may long continue ; and if tne Scholar: 
oannot meet with his Teacher f aoe to face in 
this world, may some higher perennial meeting, 
funid inconceivable environments, he appointed 
thef^iniknotber!" 

Desceoding from these lofty possibilities, 
Carlyle sends his wife's message that she 
intends to read Goethe's entire works during 
the coming winter, 

*'SQ that any evening, when tl^e candles are 
Ut, you can faney a fair fnen4 assiduously 
studying you 'far over the sea'; one little 
light and living point amid the boundless SoU- 
tudfift??.4]?i^t." 

Tho '^ Oofrai^ndenee between Goethe and 
Schiller'- excited Cavlyle-s liveliest admira- 
tion for thfi frankness in mutual giving and 
i^efiiviBg which it exhibited ; the noble efbrt 
on both aides; ike reverence on ScJuUer's 
part for a greatness so xmlike his own. 

"May these volumes," si^d Gh>ethe, '* serve as 
a magic chariot to transport you into our circle 
at that period of frank aind ingenuous striving, 
when no one thought of making claims, but only 
endeavoured to be deserving. I have all these 
years sought to preserve in me the spirit and 
feeMng of those days, and I trust that in the 
future, too, I may succeed in doing so.'* 

An aar&esineas as psofouad as that of a 
Puritan, with liberality and tolerance, and 
universal l||^t — tiiis tras ttie rare union 
of ii liuenc^ in GQ^the'0 nature which ifrought 
u^on Carlyle to bring a oosmos (fiery cosmos^ 



not calm and luminous in his case) out of the 
chaotic elements of his character. In 1880^ 
when Sartor Resartus was growing viable in 
his heart and brain, he confesses tiie trouble 
of his spirit to Goethe : 

''Except writing from the heart, and, if 
possible to the heart, Life has no other business 
for me, no other pleasure. When I look at the 
wonderful Chaos within me, full of natural 
Supematuralism and all manner of Antidilu- 
vian fragments ; and how the Universe is daily 
growing more mysterious as well as more 
august, and the influences from without more 
heterogeneous and perplexing ; I see not well 
what is to OQme of it all, and only conjecture 
from the violence of the fermentation that 
something strange may come. As you feel a 
fatherly concern in my spiritual progress, 
l^hich you know well, for all true disciples of 
yours, to be the one thing needful, I lay these 
details before you with the less reluctance." 

Sere these quotations must end. A book 
which brings us nearer to such a spirit as 
that of Carlyle, and to the greater spirit of 
Goethe, cannot but be precious. Yet the 
substance of the book is slight, and its yirtue 
could easily be distilled into one magazine 
article of no considerable length. I have 
only to ad4 that Mr. C. E. ^Norton's work as 
editor is as thorougfi, and as nearly faultless, 
as such work can^possibly be. 

Edwabd Dowdeit. 



'< English Wortiiiei." — George Canning, By 
F. H. HjU. (Longmans.) 

The task of the biographer of one of Mr. 
Lang's ''English Worthies" is not by any 
means an easy one. The seri08 is nqtl^ng ^ 
it is not readable ; and yet what is required 
}s not BO much ^ critical §tu47» ^t^fip^ pi'o- 
jiuppp^es familiarity w^th the lactQ, or § pithy 
f^iiq coi) denied mass o^ names and dates, the 
precipitate of all previous writings upon \\^p 
subject, as a distinct portrait of the man, set 
in a considerable account of the circumstances 
of his time, in which the salient features 
should be well marked, the grounds for 
approval on condemnation of each chief event 
clei^ly stated, and the loader's judgment 
deftly, but not obtrusively, guided to a con- 
clusion. This is a large demand upon a 
writer. He requires an industry, a critical 
appreciation, ^ itelf -denial and a reserve, 
^bip^ would h&ve qualified him for a more 
imp<^t9Qt irork, and will ^ ^^t inadequately 
appreciated qr repaid in the case of ^ book 
of tbe mQd^st con^paJ^ of ^ cpup^ of hun^r^d 
p}|g^4. It is to tho credit of t^e authors of 
this 9iBfie§ that they face ^eir hard conditipn^ 
manf uUyi and producf» ^ nuinber of compqiot 
and interesting books. 

Mr. F. H. Hill's Life of George Canning is 
a pleasant and satisfactoiy example of the 
whole. His fault is rather to overcrowd his 
picture with det^, with the occasional 
result that the clearness of the imgri^on 
and the mainten#npe of the interest is lost ; 
but he is, in the main, fair, judicious, and 
interesting. Canning's life is one peculiarly 
attractive to persons of very dissimilar tem- 
peraments and opinions. His modest origin 
and his high social position, h|8 literary ana 
oratqrical gift§ ^nd ni^ practical under^t^d- 
ing and dpci^iony his attachment to ^^oryisin 
and his desire for progress, the igftiness of 



his nature and his passion for intrigue, make 
up in him tho molt singular combination of 
opposites. Over and over again come periods 
of his life requiring much explanation of the 
temper of the times and the views of his con- 
temporaries, and much justification or criti- 
cism of his personal demeanour and action. 
He has to be judged as a satirist and a 
rhetorician, a political strategist, an adroit 
diplomatist, and a daring statesman. His 
transition from Whig opimons in boyhood to 
fervent admiration for ritt as a young man, 
his intrigues against Castlereagh, and his 
rivalry with Perceval, the seizure of the 
fleet at Copenhagen, and his policy at and 
after th^ time of thp Congress of Vienna, 
seem each to bs of importance sufficient to 
deserve a separate chapter ; and Mr. Hill no 
doubt regretted that he had not the chapter 
to ^ive, and chafed at the unavoidable neces- 
sity of brevity. On the whole he is very 
candid about his hero. He admits frankly 
that Canning was a confirmed mauoeuvrer, 
that he was distrusted by his party and 
denounced as factious. He quotes the saying 
about him that " Canning never could be a 
gentleman three hours together"; and he 
does not attempt to conceal that, if Canning 
had been less self-confident, ambitious, and 
grasping, he would have attained the office 
in which he died many years before he in fact 
reached it. 

Canning lived at a time when, for a 
man in nis position, thjd way to success 
and the highest fortune seemod easy and 
open. The wonder of Eton and Christ 
Church, he found society, then all-power- 
ful in politics, willing to receive him 
without hesitation or delay. Then were the 
enviable days, when ministers busied them- 
selves personally to enquire for the budding 
talent of the universities, and were able to 
promptly encour^g^ a protdgi and make use of 
his services. Pitt took up Canning and placed 
him in the House of Commons ; at twenty- 
9ix he was TTnder-Seeretary for Foreign 
Affairs. A new world was beginning, and 
the Tory party seemed secure in office and in 
the power of directing its destinies. The 
French Bevolution haa brought upon public 
affairs a surge of new thoughts and projects. 
Pitt, Canning's great model, had entertained 
opinions enlightened ^n4 advanced far beyond 
those of his party. Abroad, France was 
changing the face of Europe ; and upon the 
Eoglish ministry it fell to or^nise and 
animate the resistance to its usurpations. A 
greater field for the exercise of a states- 
tuan's talents pQuld not be conceived. To 
uphold liberty abroad cm4 to extend it. c 
hbme, this waa the chance open to the young 
minister, Pitt's pupil and aevotee ; and had 
he but possessed sufficient tact, he might soon 
have become % leader indispensable to the 
Tory party. His gifts qunlified him to play 
a foremost part almost beyond fear of rivalry. 
In the ultimate succession to Pitt no one was 
^ fit or so promising as Canning. Equal to 
^y of his colleague^ as a man of business, he 
Qurpwed them incomparably in eloquence, in 
exposition, ^d in versatility. In middle life 
he seemed to be the inevitpible Prime Minister. 
yet the opportunity came and was |ost. One 
m^dipcrity after another passed him ; and, 
wearied with waiting, he was willing te 
accept lower apd lowier offices, and even to 
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86^ t^ totally n«v field— in the Gpvemor- 
OeaenilBhip of Indi^. Ifhm at U^i tbe 
succets, which had seemed within hi« gra^p 
in 1809, became his in 1827, it vas too Ute. 
He enjoyed it but a few monthi. He did not 
live to carry the one great domeatic meaanre 
with which his advocacy is associated ; bnt 
he left it to be passed, under oircnmstances of 
no great dignity or credit, by the rival who 
had always distrusted him. 

Hie brightest years of Canning's career are 
those which he spent at the Foreign Office 
from 1807 to 1809, and from 1822 to 1827; 
the darkest are those from 1816 to 1820, 
during ^hioh be was Fresidept pf the Boi^d 
of Control. The administration of India w^ too 
far removed from the government at home to 
be very directly influenced by the views Qf 
the President, and Canning's part in the 
policy carried out by the Marquis of Hastings 
is not a large one. But while he had humbled 
his pride by the acceptance of so subordinate 
a post, he acquiesced in and g(|ve his support 
to a domestic policy which could not then 
have been approved by his generous instincts 
and economic insight, and has been visited 
with little but condemnation ever since. 
Upon this part of his ^nbjeot Mr. Hill is over 
brief, but his judgment is sufficiently un- 
favourable to Canning : 

''There can be little doubt that at the bottom 
of his heart Canning disi^pproved of the pro- 
tective policy, to which he was accessory after 
the fact. The soundness of his economic doc- 
trines had heen proved in many discussions; 
and, when he came into real power, his action 
with respect to the Com L^ws shows whftt his 
judgment of them was. . . . !(t is i^of nece^s^ry 
to tell the story of Luddisin, of the Spencean 
societies and Hampden clubs, of the Blanf eteers, 
of the Derby Insurrection, of the Spaflelds riot, 
of Peter)oo, and of the madunations of spies and 
informers, such as Oliver, whose mission it was 
to manufacture the dangerous spirit which it 
was the business of Sidmoutb to suppress. . . • 
It if only necessary summarily to recall these 
thiuffs in order to give ai^ i^ea wh^ the spirit 
of the Adn^imstratioi^ wb» of whipfi Canning 
consented to be a member. . . . Acquiescent in 
Sidipouth*8 manner of dealing with disorder 
and distress at home, he was submissive to 
Oastlereagh's foreign policy, whidi, so far as it 
was possible on the paH of an Bpgliah minister, 
was the policy of the Holy Alliance, of which 
Canning was ti)e swom mfmy* W hqa4 nqw 
as iu aot|^ afterwards." 

*^ Hit action afterwards '^ ii indead liis ahief 
apd beet title to enduring gveatnesa* After 
the emanating s^ggle and the pfot]:aotB4 
aaeriioes el the long wav, it was no small 
task and no light service to insist that Sng- 
laad should not be bound to permanent 
Bolidanty in action with hei allies, the gieat 
deapolio poweia i and to asaart the prinniple 
tb^ n^the); revelutionafy or not, the intacr 
nal polities of any ^te, so long as theiy 
remain internal, are its own affair. Qf the 
partjenlai steps taken by Canning in support 
of his policy it 19 easy to take very different 
views. '' Calling the new world into exist- 
an(^ to radrew ^e b^ce 9I tl^e oldi^' as ha 
^tyl^, in the ^istrJQwc p^^n^ so qin^ter- 
istic of him, his recognition 9I t}ie po\^th 
Aii^erican Bepublics, most people will approve. 
^ anti-Miguelite intervention in Pprti;^ 
in 1827, ai^a tbe measures taken to impose 
an armistice upon Turkey in tjie Greek War 



merston's fussiness and intermeddling, though 
Canning had far better cases for intervention 
than satisfied Palmerston's restless mind. It 
was as an orator and a Foreign Minister that 
Canning was great. His personal character 
and his true place in the development of this 
opinions of his party are matters of somewhat 
open controversy. The jealousy and dislike 
felt for him by many of his colleagues and 
rivals was as unjust as it was keen ; yet bis 
ineradicable bent for manoeuvre and mystery 
and his histrionic nature cannot be gainsaid. 
He was separated from his own party by tbe 
clearness of his insight and the liberality of 
his mind. But he could not join the wiks 
of his opp<Hients, because he was an adherent 
of the Constitution as it was in the days of 
Mr. Pitt. He was for Catholic EmanoipatioBi 
against Parliamentary Eelorm, a Free Trader, 
and the opponent of Dissent. As Mr. Hill 
justly says of him : 

" Canning represents the intensest form of 
national feeling. He was ahove all things an 
Englishman. To him a man is an Englishman 
or a Frendiman first, and anything and every- 
thing or nothing else afterwards. ... In 
theory he did not contend for the suppression 
of French principles in France. They might 
be good there, thpugh he did not think they 
were ; but they were bad elsewhere, because 
they were out of relation with the existing 
moral and social order and with the traditions 
which have become a part not only of the 
genoral life of the nation but of the individual 
Ufe of everyone in if 
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FQlIh»(mg9 qf Italy. Py ^\9& p. IJ. ^\ifi\, 

(Sonnenschein.) 
FoLKLomn of all deaeriptiens has received 
abundant attention of late years. It has 
been raised to the rank of a science, witl^ its 
methods of research and comparison. PesbiHM 
no department of this new scienee has fdt 
a stronger impulse than the department of 
folk-pq^try. Fresh students are continually 
comi^ng and editing new ooUeotions oi 
pi^ular poe^, drawn from the inezhaustiUa 
fountain of the people's heart. The intei>ests 
which attach to the rtndy of popular ppetry 
are great and mrioua. The philologer ia 
abundantly supplied with the material for his 
science in the endless varieties of dialect 
which popular poetry preserves. Again, the 
wide dissimilarity in spirit and sentiment 
between a border ballad> a troubadour song, 
and a Tuscan vupeiUt, will suggest many 
ftruitf nl ooBsideiationB to the student (rf 
national ohaiaoter ; while an endless mine of 
ourieus information as to national customa 
and superstitions lies buried in the songs of 
the people. Histmry, too, though in a lesser 
degree, has her share in the iatesest aroused 
by popular poetry. The Venetians record 
theit long struggle against the Turk, tbe 
Sieiiian vents his hatred of ''the laws that 
come from Turin," the Irishman of to-day is 
making ballads on the evictions of CUffiftbeigh, 
Finally, as pure literatuve, popular poetsy will 
always have a peeqliai value uid eharm for 
oMTtain ears. The eharacteriBtics ef this class 
of poetry are spontaneity, vesacity, heart. 
The singei sings, net l^i^oan^ it is his Wli9^ 
to aiug, but heoanse ol his overpavering 
desire to sing. Bis songs are boi^ •£ bis 



^ fndependenbe savour a good deid of Pd- 1 emotion. They come welling up from his 



heart--<ii^tf Miftii com^ Vav^or $ptr(*' Thpy 
depend for their effect entirely on the lof ce 
of the passion that created them. l*he artist i<'. 
poet husbands this passion, manipulaties \^^ 
spreads it over many stanzas, uses the fife to 
kindle other thoughts tha^ those which ip 
first set ablaze. The popular poet, on the 
other hand, sings just c^ long ae the emot^pi^ 
lasts. When that ceases or is spent, the spi^g 
sinks with it. And henc^ it comes that 
popular poetry, especially in Italy, whier^ the 
emotions are quick and teaQsitory, is usually 
brief, though bright and burning. Often ve 
find only one exquisite U^e, followed by two 
or three others A far inferior quality, ihe 
exquisite line is tha singer's first cry, which 
mi^ almost have exhausted his emotioi^. The 
following lines merely mark the subsidence 
oi his passion ^nt and satisfied. 

¥0 country Ia richer ifi popular poetry thai| 
Italy; and no country preaents a great^ 
variety. We hare only to remember hoir 
very reeently Italy became a unit^ kingdomt 
and to recall the fact that th^re are as many 
as seven hundred dialeots in the peninsula-^r 
each one of them representing a district inore or 
less distinct from its neighbours in language, 
custom, thought — to appreciate the cansea 
at this variety. In this vast field there have 
not been wanting diligent labpurers. We 
have the rich coUeotians of Signer Pitr^ for 
Sicily, of Coupt Nigra for Piedmont, Signof 
Tigri for Tuscany, and of Signqrs ^emoi^i, 
dal Medipo, Pasqusligo and Oarlato fo^ Venice 
apd the Yenetiaii prgvinoes. The latest cqi)« 
tribution to the study of Italian folk-soQg is 
the pretty and excellent volume before us, in 
which Miss Susk baa eol}eoted, annotated, and 
translated a selection of 90ngs draW9 from ^ 
parts of the peninsula. Miss 3usV baa many 
qualifications for her task. In th^ first place 
she is a thorough student, as her list qf 
sources will abundantly show ; sha is also 
well acquainted w^h Italy, af^d loves the 
language and the people. But more than 
this : beyond the puoely student interest iu 
her subject, she possesses a quality essential 
to th^ ^ueeessfal folkloristr-a deep and strong 
sympathy with all the forms, tk^e passions 
and aapisations of popular life. Indeed, Misa 
Busk sometimes cariiea this empathy to a 
length which, however engaging, is also some- 
what startling. Witness he? outspoken defence 
oi the vendetta and the banditi in Sicily and 
Corsica— rr 

''The daring and disinterestedness of many 
deeds of blood in the * Island of the Sun ' puts 
laic] the man who suffers for them into a cator- 
gory above that of tbe mere criminal ; in faqti 
in many oases raises him to that of a hero and 
a martyr. I have not space to note here all 
that may he said in mitigation of crimes of 
brigandage and vendetta." 

Again about the banditi : 

*^ The handito of Civrsioa is npt a vulgar ban4it 
who robs the traveUff for gain* He is mostly 
1^ i^obl^-lj^r^ l^llflW't wbo, misguided by 
local tr^itiouB of riKht anq wrong, has taken 
th^ I^w into his hand ip upholding some ideal 
of justice and right.'* 

Q^ Bg^, thia is Mi^ BupV^ complaint against 
the p^p^ of JtoiRe, whose 

"want of discripiination and blundering has 
Isic] a tendency to discourage the harmless and 
romantic exercise of the amorous noctum.'* 

This sympathy is, however, as we have said, 
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preoisely the quality which has enabled Miss 
Susk to put together her oharmiug Tolume ; 
and, lawless as it is, we must not quarrel 
with it. 

The book may be considered in its three 
aspects as a collection of original songs, a 
commentary upon them, and a translation of 
them. In its first aspect it seems to iis 
decidedly good. Miss Busk giTes us speci- 
mens from most of the Italian-speaking dis- 
tricts, interpreting the word Italian in a sense 
wide enough to satisfy an Irredentist, and 
expanding it to include Corsica and Istria. 
Sicily and Tuscany naturally furnish the most 
interesting and the most beautiful specimens. 
The Tuscan songs, howeyer, possess a marked 
superiority in purity of thought and delicacy 
of touch. Venice does not come off as well 
as she ought ; but perhaps Miss Busk is right 
in afiftrming that many of the Venetian songs 
are trivial when compared with the^ Tuscan 
or Silician. Miss Busk gives no specimens of 
Venetian ttomelli^-fiorettiy as they are called 
in Venice. It is true that this form is not 
native to the lagoons. The present writer 
has heard one or two ; but they are rare, 
being, as a Venetian said, roha che xe pixi in 
dona. It would be impossible within the 
limits of this review to notice the many 
interesting points which are suggested by 
these songs — ^the migration of popular poems 
from one district to another, the various 
forms imposed by various localities, the his- 
torical allusions to the Sicilian Vespers and 
Borgia poisons, for example. We would only 
call attention to one curious point — the great 
structural resemblance between the Fiedmon- 
tese verf>ion of the song of Jean Benaud and our 
own ballad of Edward. There is the same ques- 
tion and evasive answer in both, working up to 
the climax and the truth. Miss Busk's com- 
mentary is adequate and full ; her definition 
and analysis of tihe various metres good, and 
there is a useful note on e nota e noia $ n%o — 
a refrain which is still a crux to students of 
Venetian folk-song. The worst part of the 
book is certainly ^e translation. But no one 
who has attempted to render these popular 
songs into English will be surprised at this. 
The difficulty is, as Miss Busk herself admits, 
almost insuperable. There are, however, one 
or two decided mistranslations which we must 
point out: p. 134, la tnu&ria does not mean 
** love misery," it means poverty ; and p. 142, 
SulpiiLhlla means '^at the very moment." 

Wc Cttunot dose this notice of a very charm- 
in.^ volume witnout calling attention to two 
be*iuri<ul lines which Miss Busk has written. 
We cannot call them translation, for they have 
no corn spondent in the original. The lines 
run : 

*' Tby words are potest and earnest and sweet, 
But Bomewhiles they freeze like a winding- 
sheet." 
That certably is not a translation of La vostra 
erudeltd mi da la morie. Miss Busk's lines, how- 
ever, seem to us to be completely in the spirit of 
a border ballad ; and are interesting as marking 
the difference between the Northern and the 
Southern sentiment in popular poetry, which 
constitutes one of the great difficulties in 
translating these songs from one language 
into another. H. F. Bbowk. 



Court and Private Life in the Time of Queen 
Charlotte: being the Journals of Mrs. 
Fapendiek. Edited by her Granddaughter, 
Mrs. Vernon Delves Broughton. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) 
Thb dreary dulness of Queen Charlotte's 
Court has found another chronicler in Mrs. 
Papendiek, who filled at a later period the 
same office in the royal household which Miss 
Bumey had occupied, and, in addition, was 
Beader to her Majesty. The influence of her 
surroundings seems to have been favourable 
to longevity, as she lived to a good age, and 
preserved a singularly minute recollection of 
things and people not always worth remem- 
bering. But, mixed with much that is trivial 
and of transient interest, there are not a few 
pictures of society and sketches of important 
personages, to which absolute fidelity imparts 
a real value ; and, if we do not care for the 
record of backstairs intrigues and stiU-room 
jealousies, we can appreciate the writer's 
simplicity of character and enjoy the ndiveti 
of her reuLarks. 

The book is not a journal or contemporary 
narrative It is the retrospect of a long past, 
committed to writing some fifty years ago, 
and now supplemented and edited with much 
care and judgment by Mrs. Delves Broughton, 
the writer's granddaughter. Mrs. Papendiek 
was a daughter of Mr. Prederick Albert, who 
held a minor post in the household of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and accompanied 
the duke's sister, the Princess Charlotte, to 
England in 1761, when she was summoned to 
be Consort to George III. Thus, in her 
father, she had access to a storehouse of Court 
gossip belonging to a period beyond her own 
recollection, and from this source is derived 
not the least entertaining part of these un- 
exciting volumes. The king, it is said, was 
diBappointed with the absence of beauty in 
the lady chosen for him, and there is no doubt 
that his Majesty had throughout life a warm 
appreciation of good looks. But he had also 
much discrimination of character, and quickly 
discovered that the queen, though only seven- 
teen when he married her, would prove an 
excellent helpmate. Nothuig comes out more 
strongly in these volumes than the king's 
good nature, warm affection, and high sense 
of duty. His obstinacy, his prejudices, and 
his bigotry have been so often dwelt upon by 
modem writers that one is glad to have con- 
temporary and unimpeachable testimony to 
the old king's better qualities. 

Both before and after her marriage, Mrs. 
Papendiek was much in musical society^ and 
her husband had some reputation as a flute 
player. The account she gives of the sacred 
concerts in Westminster Abbey, where Madame 
Mara's singing produced a grand effect, is 
worth the attention of those who are devising 
means for celebrating the Queen's Jubilee in 
the same building. She describes also Haydn's 
introduction, in 1792, to the English public, 
to please which he composed his twelve 
grand symphonies, as well as "The Creation." 
Salomon, whose concerts at the Hanover 
Hquare Booms were always well supported, 
brought the great composer forward, and, 
of course, Haydn conducted his own music. 
"The effect was imposingly magnificent. The in- 
struments might aU be said to have an obbligato 
part, so perfec'ly was the whole combination 
conceived and carried out. One of the move- 



ments was to imitate the London cries, and 
' live cod ' was to be traced through every in- 
strument that could produce the effect* The cry 
began the piece and ended it, and Salomon was 
wound up to a pitch of enthusiasm beyond 
himself. Th<^ applause was great. The public 
were satisfied, and Haydn was very properly 
taken up.'' 

Mrs. Papendiek had the good fortune to be 
on familiar terms wiUi the Thrales, and in 
her visits to Streatham often saw Dr. Johnson. 
In fact, she was rather a favourite with him, 
because of her open disposition, and '* neither 
loved nor respected him the less for his unUdy 
habits." She tells us that the doctor's wigs 

*' were a constant source of trouble, for they 
were not only dirty and unkempt, but generally 
burnt away in front ; for, being very near- 
sighted, he often put his head into the candle 
when poring over his books. Whenever he 
was staying with the Thrales, therefore, the 
butler used to waylay him as he passed in to 
dinner and pull off the wig on his head, re- 

ling it with a new one. Tins was of almost 

ly occurrence." 

We notice in the account of the Streatham 
families that the writer refers to the Pitchers, 
and to Sir Abraham Pitcher, sometime Lord 
Mayor. Her memory or her handwriting has 
here been in fault. The name should be 
Pitches (or, more elegantly, Pytches), and 
Miss Peggy became the wife of the blind Earl 
of Coventry. 

It was at the Thrales', also, that Mrs. 
Papendiek used to meet Sir Joshua Bey- 
nolds, though her acquaintance with him was 
not so intimate as with Hoppner and Zoffany. 
The former tried to paint the portrait of one 
of her children, but Mrs. Hoppner's bad tem- 
per prevented its completion ; and, from the 
particularity with which the incident is re- 
corded, it is clear Uiat the mother's injured 
feelings kept its memory green. Of Zoffany, 
and hu beautiful wife, she has a great deal to 
say; and the painter's career was certainly 
more full of romance than many a three- 
volume novd. Lawrence (whose charming 
sketch of the writer and her child is a real 
embellishment to the book) has more than 
justice done to him ; and an amusing anecdote 
of Sir Thomas and Fuseli is introduoed, which 
we have not space to quote. We have, in- 
deed, said enough to indicate the nature of 
the work which, after so long an interval, has 
been given to the world. Its publication is, 
probably, well-timed, for there certainly 
exists a strong appetite for court and society 
gossip, which seems to grow with what it 
feeds upon. But, in these volumes, there is, 
at any rate, nothhig unwholesome, and much 
that is really entertaining. The ''small 
beer " of the chronicle is not spioed ; and the 
old may revive their memories, and the young 
satisfy their curiosity, without apprehension, 
by listening to Mrs. Papendiek's recollections 
of a dull but decorous life. 

Chabubs J. BoanrsoK. 



Our Temperaments: their Study and their 
Teaching. By Alexander Stevrart. (Cros- 
by Lockwood.) 

This rather curious volume is the work of a 
medical man, and is apparently intended 
mainly for the instruction and emfloation of 
his professional brethren ; but, as it is entirely 
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free from technicalities, being put together 
and written in a popular, not to saj o^ cap- 
itmdumy style, it may, without impertinence, 
be roTiewed by a layman. The particular 
layman into whose huids it has come must 
confess that, while he has found Mr. Stewart's 
book exceedingly interesting in parts, he has 
also found it singularly inconduaive and un- 
satisfactory as a whole. It happens also, 
rather unfortunately, that the most interest- 
ing passages are generally wanting either in 
relerance or originality — some haTing but a 
shadowy connexion with the general theme, 
while others, whose bearing upon it is more 
' direct, have the disadvantage of being from 
the pens of Mr. Stewart's pI^Bdecessors in the 
field, and of being, therefore, deficient in the 
-virtue of freshness. It cannot be said, with 
any positiveness, that Mr. Stewart establishes 
anything, but he is occasionally suggestiye, 
and always readable; and though, from a 
book of scientific pretensions, we may fairly 
expect something more systematically in- 
structiTe than Mr. Stewart provides for us, 
even intelligent entertainment is not a thing 
to be despised. 

Mr. Stewart uses the word "temperament " 
in its oldes and more precise sense, and is very 
wroth with the innovators whose loose em- 
ployment of it has, in his opinion, deprived it 
of all utility. We, the non-scientific scrib- 
blers, are in the habit of talking and writing 
of an ''eager" temperament, a ''cautious" 
temperament, a "restless" temperament, an 
" easy-going " temperament, or, perhaps, even 
more vaguely, of a " peculiar " temperament ; 
and when lb. Stewart, in his walks abroad, 
encounters these dissolute epithets, he feels 
that he does well to be angry. Of tempera- 
ments, he knows only the old four, which 
have gained respectaMlity from the counte- 
nance of generations of distinguished medical 
persons, from Hippocrates downwards — ^the 
sanguine, the bilious, the lymphatic, i^id the 
nervous ; and his book seems to be mainly a 
plea for the restoration of the four to their 
rightplaceasimportant, and even essential, ele- 
ments of accurate physiognomy and pathology. 
Mr. Stewart makes a very just observation 
to the effect that, while allusions to tempera- 
ment are common enough in medical works, 
both ancient and recent, there is no literature 
specially devoted to the temperaments as just 
enumerated ; and it is curious that the obser- 
vation seems never even to have suggested 
the hypothesis that the field has remained 
uncultivated because it has been found to be 
hopelessly barren. Indeed, such a thought is 
80 alien to his fervid enthusiasm that even 
when it is put before him he sees as though 
he saw not. In his preface Mr. Stewart 
actually quotes a sentence from The F$digre$ 
of Diseate^ by Prof. JoDathan Hutchinson, in 
which that eminent authority declares that : 

" whoever will eet himself the task of attempt- 
ing to classify a given number of individo^, 
aooording to their temperaments, will, I think, 
soon find himself baffled." 

And yet this task, which his own witness 
pronounces so utterly baffling, is the very 
task which Mr. Steiv^ sets himself to per- 
form. The fact is — and the present volume 
is an elaborate admission of it — ^that the old 
nomenclature of the temperaments is alto- 
gether laddng in the precision of true scientific 



terminology. It represents four broad types 
of physi(»l conformation and habit ; but the 
types are hardly more than abstractions, 
because a pure example of any one of them is 
very rare, and the indications of each tem- 
perament have, for the most part, to be 
gathered by an eclectic process from examina- 
tion of a number of persons who represent 
two or more of them in innumerable varieties 
of proportion. Mr. Stewart complains that 
the temperaments have been ignored by the 
medical profession, whereas what have really 
been ignored are not facts, but simply vague 
and useless terms. Every medical man soon 
learns that medicine acts differently upon 
different constitutions — ^that in one patient 
the mind has more effect upon the body than 
in another ; that some respond more and some 
less quickly to treatment, and so on — but his 
knowledge is acquired instinctively, and 
therefore unconsciously, not by an elaborate 
analysis of the proportions in which this or 
that patient exhibits the sanguine, or bilious, 
or nervous temperament. Indeed, the more 
one studies Mr. Stewart's volume, the more 
strongly one becomes convinced that Prof. 
Hutchinson is right, and that he might with 
advantage have used language much more 
uncompromising. That physical, mental, and 
moral habits of organisation are indicated by 
external appearances of form, colour, and the 
like, is admitted by everybody, and a kind 
of unconscious or semi-conscious physiog- 
nomy is practised by all of us; but the 
non-existence at this stage of the world's 
history of a generally accredited m&no$ 
of physiognomy seems in itself almost a 
sufficient proof either that the alleged 
correspondences are variable and therefore 
unsusceptible of scientific treatment, or that 
the external indications of temperament are 
so innumerable, and in their subtieties of 
variety so liable to be confounded each with 
each, as to render it impossible for the acutest 
observer to wring their secret from these 
countiess differentiations. It is not necessary 
to go beyond Mr. Stewart's own pages for 
illustrations of these insurmountable diffi- 
culties ; and he, of course, has the privilege 
of choosing from the medley of the world of 
men the most obviously typical examples. 
At the close of the volume are a number of 
portraits collected together for the purpose of 
exhibiting those forms of face which are 
supposed to be among the most decisive 
indications of temperament ; but were it not 
for the written descriptions at the heads of 
the pages I, for one, should find it impossible 
to distinguish between the " tapering face " 
and the "long tapering face," or between 
either and the " long semi-oval face " ; and 
yet such distinguishing is a sort of preliminary 
examination in which, should the examinee 
be plucked, the study of temperaments is for 
ever closed to him. 

Still, if Mr. Stewart's volume be not useful 
with the utility of books which leave a posi- 
tive and practical result behind them, it is, 
as has been already said, interesting enough — 
with a somewhat fragmentary and ineffective 
interest it is true — ^but interesting neverthe- 
less. Mr. Stewart may not be what he 
evidentiy hopes to be, the inaugurator of a 
new literature — ^the literature of the tempera- 

Iments ; but he is a charming expositor, with 
a power to infect others with his own interest 



and enthusiasm, and a happy knack of em- 
ploying quotations and illustrations in a 
manner which, if not positively illuminating, 
is for the most part pleasantiy suggestive. 
Attractively noteworthy among the illustra- 
tions are those gatheied from literary bio- 
graphy, which Mr. Stewart has evidently 
studied with much enthusiasm, but always, 
it is dear, with a side glance at the doctrine 
of the temperaments. He much prefers to 
modem works the older biographies, written 
at a time when, as he puts it, " the tempera- 
ments still impressed their stamp upon litera- 
ture," and when, therefore, none of the 
indications were ignored. The literary por- 
traits of recent days are, it seems, very 
deficient here, especially in their treatment 
or rather non-treatment of colour ; and Mr. 
Stewart's spirit is stirred within him by 
a description of Dickens written by a young 
American lady (Porster's Lif$^ vol. i., p. 365), 
who says nothing about the hue of the great 
novelist's eyes and hair, but reserves her 
colour epithets for his shirt front, his neck 
cloth, and the rose in his button-hole. Many 
similiar outrages upon science have been 
culled with praiseworthy and rather amusing 
industry from contemporary literature, and 
these with various other odds and ends of 
information and criticism make the book very 
easy reading; but whether it is any thing 
more than a volume of agreeable scientific 
gossip is, at least, doubtful. 

Jambs Ashcroft Nobls. 
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Saraeinssea. By P. Marion Crawford. In 
3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

Sabina Zembra. Bj William Black. In 
3 vols. (MacmilUm.) 

AmaryUu at the Fair. By Richard Jefferies. 

(Sunpson Low.) 
Driven to Bay, By Plorenoe Marryat. In 

3 vols. (White.) 
Warring , Angels. By T. H. Penguin. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Last Man in London. By Delaval North. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

It would be a tolerably safe general rule to 
lay down that a novel in which historical 
characters of our own time, or of that only 
shortiy antecedent, are introduced as actors 
is most likely to ^dl in the higher require- 
ments of fiction. It is rather a dangerous 
experiment to produce men and women, 
whom we many of us remember as living 
entities, in masks as it were — ^to attribute 
actions and words to them. Por there must 
almost inevitably be a sense of uoreality 
about the result, unless the projector be a 
perfect epitome of human nature, and so able 
to diagnose all character. Yet Mr. Marion 
Crawford has succeeded in this difficult task 
to a wonderful extent in his latest novel 
— or, perhaps, it would be more correct to 
say, romance. True he has confined himFolf, 
so feur as actual portraiture goes, to one figure 
— ^that of Cardinal Antonelli; but then it 
needed almost as much courage as talent to 
give the counterfeit presentment of one who 
was at once one of tiie greatest statesmen of 
his day and the best abused. The result 
I amply justifies the attempt. Kothing could 
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be more masterly of its kind ihOa. the Car- 
dioai's exposition to Gouache ot the true 
principles of republicanism and democracy. 
We have the very man before us. For the 
rest, Saracine^ca is a very remarkable book, 
and a great advance upon any of the author's 
previous work. Everybody will, of course, 
look for character studies, and the search will 
be amply rewarded. It would be difficult to 
(.( nceive of a more gracious presence than 
that of the Buchess Corona. She is so pure 
and true, so brave under trial, and withal 
such a thorough woman — no angel, just a 
passionate, loving, lovable woman — faithful to 
her high ideal ot right, loyal to her husband, 
and at the same time not above longing to be 
revenged on the spiteful Bonna Tullia. The 
two Saracinescas are equally good studies of 
their kind. There is a good deal of humour 
in the conception of their daily intercourse, 
both father and son idolising each other and 
living in a perpetual element of squabbling. 
The Bcene where the old prince seconds 
Giovanni in his duel with Bel t'erice is ex- 
cellent among many that are good ; for there 
is no lack of striking situations, even if some 
of them are thought to be a trifle melo- 
dramatic. The idea constantly recurs to one, 
in reading, '^ How well all this would drama- 
tise ! " The present novel is, it would appear, 
only an instalment. We are to have a sequel, 
which fact doubtless accounts for the occa- 
sional mystification occasioned by passages 
which seem to lack justification, e.g., Prince 
Saracinesca'fl ifiv<>lu&tei7 dislike of the 
Apulian innkeeper. If the conclusion of the 
story is to be as good as the opening, we 
cannot have it too soon. In atiy case, this is 
one of the most effective romances since 
John Inglnant, 

Mr. William Black again condescends to 
leave his bekved H^hlaad scene^, and givB 
us, in Sahina Zemhra, a story which depends 
for its interest more upon psychology than 
upon incident. Of the latter, strictiy speak- 
ing, there is in truth but little, and that of 
minor importance, although both the entrance 
and the exit of Mr. Fred Poster are tolerably 
startling. It is upon the development of his 
character, and of his btetitifdl wife's, that 
attention centres itself; and the analysis, 
although cleverly executed^ is not altogether 
agreeable. In the uten's oase, k is painfal to 
trace the gradual deterioradofi ol a nature, 
originally frank and honest, if rather s^f- 
indulgent and egotistical. One nlay be pc^- 
doned for doub^ig whether Foster would, 
in real life, have sunk so rapidly, and shown 
himself so utt^y inoApable of realising what 
he owed to the woman who had stooped to 
marry him. And, since [his passionate lovie 
for his mother, which is so strongly insisted 
upon, was to have no ultimate beneficial 
etfect, the introduction of this feature strikes 
one as being rather inartisiie — a man eapable 
of genuine elevation ot the kind would at 
least have held a more ehivalrons bearing 
towards the rest of the sex lot that one's sake. 
As for Sabina — where on earth did her fatlier 
get his surname? — she would have been 
rather a trial in any ordinary hons^dld. No 
doubt her inspiratioiis were very noble ; hut 
few will be disposed to blame Sir ^bithony 
severely for objecting to hti daughter's eoming 
straight home to the bosom oi her f aihily 
from the fever-stricken slums which her seU- 1 



{^pointed task led her to frequent. After all, 
contagion is a very real danger. The fact is 
that, it a woman sees herseli called to such 
ministrations, there is a proper way of setting 
about them. It is practically impossible to 
combine them with the duties of ordinary 
domestic life, as was shown in the heroine s 
case after her marriage. It may be left to 
popular judgment how far her infatuation for 
the horse- jockey is probable, or whether a 
woman of refined and cultivated mind would 
have been likely to throw herself away upon 
a man whose ideas could not soar above 
sporting papers and music-hall ditties. Walter 
Lindsay is well drawn, and deserves his final 
happiness; but the Fairservice episode is 
clumsy, and it seems as if Mr. Black altered 
his mind as to what he should make of 
Captain Eaby after that worthy had been 
introdaced into the action. The novel is 
decidedly worth reading, it unequal. The 
descriptions of natural scenery would alone 
suffice to raise it above the ordinary level, 
fiere, as usual, the author shows kimself to 
the best advantage. By the bye, we have 
heard of Wigtonshire, otherwise Gallo- 
way ; but surely it was reserved tor ilr. 
William Black to discover the hitherto un- 
known region of ** Ghdlowayshire " t 

It may fairly be eonsidered a misnomer to 
describe Amafylli$ at the Fair as *'a novel." 
That it is a most eharming village idyll every 
competent judge must allow ; bnt, after all, 
it is only a sketch, though a hifhly finished 
one. There is not even a suspicion of any plot, 
and very little more inotd^oit than wotdd have 
oeeurred in a real English village and eo^try 
town; and, heaven knows, life is aet a 
round of gaiety in sueh places! One had 
need to l»ive inward reseureee in order to 
stand the deadly monotony and FkHM^nl 
But if Mr. Jef^eries has not given us a novBl> 
he has f^ven us a book wor& nine«>tenthB ^ 
modem fiction. How delieatelj and lovinf^y 
does he dwell upon the features of nature ! 
Why, (mly take the description of the old 
summer-house, where Alere Flamma and the 
others held their '^ parliament." You see the 
apple-blossom as you read, and hear the 
finches in the great sycamore ! How tender 
is the hand that touches even such a sorrowful 
theme as the life oi the drunken^ powerful, 
eharitaUe B^himim--on whose tomb slight 
w^ have been inscribed "Quia multum 
amavit " — even if the rats did sometimes run 
up the wall in bread daylight ! But it is md 
true that "as we grow older the romance 
f&des, and all things beeome dbmmonplaee " ; 
unless, indeed, the man be in sueh pitiful 
case that the heart, and not the body only, 
has aged. Mr. Jefferies ean write also in a 
sterner mood. Witness his magnificent and 
scathing denunciation of the m^em ^stett 
of " charity," forsooth ! It makes due's heart 
aehe to reaid it, just because it is io hideously 
and inhumanly true. Let any one, Who 
knows, read chap, xxiic., and si^ ^ the picture 
is overdrawn. As has been said, there is 
literally no plot. Amaryllis goes to ^e fair, 
dines with her old curmudgeon fji a grand- 
father, runs away from the young stjuire— ^ 
which was a dedded case of cr3ring out befi»re 
she was hurt ! — and finally hAh in lore with 
the eoneumptive Amadis ; tt voikt t&ut, so Air 
as mere story is concerned. Bht who shall 
tell how these dry bones furnish a framework 



upon which to Wig delicate iPancy, wealth of 
humour and pathoS) sound refiection ; or how 
over all there seems to breathe the very 
summer air that kissed the heroine's. rosy 
cheek? tt is not apparent why Mr. Iden, 
who could, and did at times, talk like a man 
ot mind and culture^ should elect to specJc 
like the commonest hind. But the old grana- 
tather is admirable, and the scene ot the 
annual family dinner as humorous as anything 
that has been written tor a long time back. 
Why does Mr. J'efferies ihsi^t on settiag 
one^ teeth on edge? ^^his is no time in 
which to sneer tit loyalty, or reapeet Isr 
dignities. And iiis style is not alwaj^s un- 
impeacliat)le% It trets one to meet with such 
a vulgarism as the use of ^* like " lor '^suoli 
as " on the very first page ot the hook, and 
*' he kind of sniggered " may be Americaii — 
it certainly is not ^ngli^l And how itoes 
the absence ot a translation militate against 
the reading of Balaac ? Burdiy, anybody who 
would ^)preoiate his works can study them 
in the original. But no matter ; w^en all is 
said and done, Atnaryllis at the Fair is a )x>ok 
such as you don't come across every day. 

Omft til always fMk tb fifid tloktti9thIh|^ eitttet 
interesting o)^ abu^f ib k nd^l beaftii^ fii)9 
WoU-known signature of " Florence itarTyat** 
ahd the ^iiMOht bo6k U ho exceptiton tothlsful^. 
It is not up to Mis. Leah's highest stbAdayd^— 
for instance, ft ^uld be tlbsurd to edmpafb it 
to such & bObk as f%yffti^; but H»d(9h 
Who CM18 to spend Ith ht>U^ br two dtef the 
6tory Of IHs &arlaiid'» trouble Will fiot fihd 
their time Wkited. It Mighl; b« thought & 
dan|:etOus etpetfmeht t6 pl&ce so faiuch tt 
the action oh boaird fihtj) ; but tti^ hdkult is ft 
§iiooe6s. In 1M6 pi^cti^d h&hds the vd^^ 
oftiie Fandot^ might hilif^ b<$coi]i6 tedioUS; 
M it is, it furhishoA a s^he^ tf hi^y di^Mfttic 
BituatioftA and s^upristo, ftnd tht§ intmiit H 
ke|>t up, becHtise ohe is heVe( quite iHfe 
what may be oomihg nett. Thef« ih. pidirhabB, 
}UBt a sus^iy^ioll 6f book-making, hot Wbftliy 
of so cl^vdr ail liftidt, ih the &th)d\iction df 
the whale-killing ispisode, tod of thoM^ ertf- 
llifiting private theatricals ! But, apaii f rotn 
this, and fh>m the fact thdt the doctof ^eihs 
to have takoh Godfrey's theft tA the Ohlo^- 
fbrtn very easily, the stoiy ii ft good one, 
racily told in placeb. The crownltig secret Of 
Mr. Fowler's identity ife kept in k ^ftiih^r 
wofthy of all praise. 

Notwithstandihg the painfnlnnsB of tiie 
story, there is that in Warring AHgeh Which 
makes one augur well of the authors poMUe 
literary future. Philippa Flower's tragedy 
is w^ and simply told — by a woman, I 
fuKsy, 1^8 it professes to be ; and thei« is a 
samplieity i^>out the style, for the most pbrt( 
whxeh makes the book feasant trading. 
Added to which a certain amount of dramatic 
iArtihct is skowi towftMd the ddse.^ .The 
hetoind's death at the took of the Oalvary isboln 
affecting sma genuihelpr powerlul. But now- 
ever Joscelyn may daun one's respect tor her 
ndl goodness, what ftu awful pefMi f^ 
would hiivo boon ik society ! 

Possibly Tk$ Imi Mm in London nlay haf« 
been writteti with an ofajeet; if so^ihato^jofli 
can hardly have been to iHsttact or even to 
aititnei 

B. MoKTooKaHJs BunoKQ. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVBLi 

An Easier Vacation in Oreece, fey Jonn 
Edwin Sandjs; (MscmiUan.) The public orator 
at Cambridge, following the example of one of 
his most iUnshion^ predet^ddors, here deficribes 
a Tidil: thai h6 picid to Greece hi oompttn;^ 
with hift y^e last 6jpring. Now that college 
tutors (ahd, it may be, tlndergradtiates) are 
aooustoined to raUge so far afield even during 
the shorter Tsetitiotis, it is o(»ivenietit io hftre 
sketched out in li concise fbrm whitt of Greece can 
be seen within a month. A week Ai Athens* 
with excursions tb Salamis, Meusis, 'Bh^hy Pen- 
telicus, Lattriuni} and SuniuM: a tout from 
Nauptia, b)r Tityns, Argos, Mycenae, and 
Kemea^ to Corinth ; and ^ts to D^phi and 
Olympia were all aocottplished by Dr. Sandys 
between Mar^ 2b and April 18 of 1886; He 
tells what he did and how he did it with the 
precision of a diary, occasionally llghtehing his 
narrative with references to those Clascal 
authors — ^the i^ragedi^is and the o^atOTS — whose 
texts he has already done so much to elucidate 
by means of archaeological illustrations. At 
the end is appended a bibliography of Greek 
travel, and time-tables of Greek steamers and 
railways, wbich would alone suffice to make 
this little book indispensable to the tourist for 
some years to come. Oonceming the map« 
however, it must be said that it confounds the 
Xmncip^ Toutee with the author's route, and 
that it fails to mark the railways So dearly as 
might be desired. While the present writer has 
enjoyed the pleasure of contrasting Dr. Sandys's 
notes with his oUtla. memorieei of fifteen years 
ago, i^ yet mote instructive parallel might be 
drawn between this book and the late Bishop 
Wordsworth* d Athens and Attica, which goes 
back to 1832. At that time the dty of Athens 
was still in the hands of the l^urks, and the 
temple of Kike Apteros had hot yet been dis- 
covered. Unedited inscriptions were to be 
found by the dozen, and dassic sites were 
asking to be identified on ev^ hand. If ow 
Athens is almost as dvilised as Brussds; a 
railway runs across the mountains from Ootinth 
to KarapliA, within hail of the treastlty of 
Atteus; and the whole of ihe Pdoponn^e 
seems as easy and as safe to travel through ka 
the less known ptaba of Switzerland. Hence- 
forth it ought to be a disgrace to a classical 
teacher not to have taught himself Greek 
geography by personal experience. 

Travels, Sport, and Politics in the kasi of 
Europe. By the Marquis of Himtly. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) The onening %bb pages of this 
book first appeared hi the Aberdeen Free Press, 
and a chapter entitled « Bastetn Notes '' in the 
Fortnightly Heview, while some twenty pagea at 
the close are now published for the first time. 
We can see no reason for the republication of 
these papers. They contain nothing new, and 
oannot even b^ commended as a summary of 
facts recorded by others. Our critical hearts 
failed us when on the first pctge of the book We 
read the words ** Blue Danube." lliere should 
be some law to forbid further descriptions of 
the Danube, of Constantinople) of Afliens, of 
Corfu, and of the Dalmation coast appearing in 
the books that every traveller seems called on 
to present to the public. We will take the 
following paragrapn at random from Lord 
Huntly's "Athens^' (p. 210) : 

'* My sensations on viewing the Acrop(:ai8 ^e best 
deflcribed in Ptof. Mahafly's book, Rambles in 
Ore$ee. I found it lying on the table of the 
'Salon de Lecture • of the * Hotel d'Angletene' 
some days after we dime hefe.'' 

The marquis cannot be oomidimented on his 
BngUsh (p. 249) : 

" What tet^tif^fd iketfpd mk'fMmm^ the 
evident grievous disoofrt^ of th« Mfb^ilf d and 
the utter funk the Turk was in (he had been 



crouching tilling his beads^ wh^n the water was a 
little raisedi and his pluck had not returned).** ^ 

gie Montenegrins are favourites with our author, 
e calls them *' the best of all the Sclavic 
tribes " (p. 240). This, of course, is matter of 
opinion; but surdy Lord Huntly has been 
misled by his enthusiasm when he Speaks of 
Montenegro as an '< oasis of freedom " (p. 271) P 
The government of Montenegro is toe purest 
form of absolute government. Lord Huntly 
dislikes |the Servians. '^ There was no ' go ' 
among them ; no definite ideas or aims ** 
(p. 258). Like all other Englishmen he formed 
a high opinion of the Bulgarians. The illus- 
trations by Lady Huntly are pretty. The 
sympathies of our author ^re always on the 
right side ; and we believe that if he will only 
write with more care, his next work might be 
something very different from his first. 

My African Home; or, Bush Life in Natal 
when a young Colony. By Blixa Whigham 
Feilden. (Sampson Low.) If anyone wishes to 
know what life in Natal was like thirty years 
ago, he cannot do better than read Mrs. 
Feilden's book. She and her husband were 
among the early settlers in that colony, where 
they remained for five years, from 1852 to 1837. 
On her return to England the letters she wrote 
from Kdtal were restored to her, and the 
pr^ftent work consists chiefiy of exitacts ftom 
thetn; We are not told why so maxiy years 
wertg ftUowed to elapse before she decided on 
giving het experiences to the public, but We 
fe&r the long lapse of tim^ will much dimihidh 
the number of readers. Mrs. Feilden describes 
her daily life, with its many troubles, anxieties, 
and annoyances, pleasantly and naturally ; but 
we have a little too much of it. Her book would 
be much better for judicious pruning. She 
seems to have made a capital ftttler ; and soon 
learnt how to cook, preserve, and bake, und 
succeeded in churning outter witib a spoon in a 
slop basin. All her difficulties are Mnusingly 
told — the eternal worry of Oaffre servants — 5ie 
drimkenness o^ English ones — the invasions ^of 
her poultry yard by an animal she calls a tiger — 
does she mean a tiger-cat or a leopard ? — and 
many more constantly occurring. To judge 
ftoni mOre recent books on Kam there has 
been little change in the coutse of thirty years' 
in h settler's life ; and mtay of Mrd. Feilden'S 
letters might have been written yesterday. 
Mr. Feilden ttied maty industries; and« 
though evidently courageous, enterprising, and 
energetic, does not seem to have been successful. 
Among other misfortunes was the great fiood 
in At^ 1856, which nearly annihilated a fine 
crop of sugar cane and caused him altogether a 
loss of £2,000. Here is the result of Mrs. 
Feilden's colonial experiaioes : 

*' The manner of life is simple ftnd natural in the 
country, and suited mj taste very wdl; but I 
would not recommend many pf my ^ends to 
emigrate to a. young colony. Everything has to 
be inade out of the ground, literally in the sweat 
of the brow. Importations are fill dear, labour 
difficult, and more than half the early settlers ate 
ruined. All have extreme hardfthips to struggle 
with. It is they who arrive after the ooiony 
begins to rise w^o thrive on the foundations laid 
by the others. Worst of all are those sharp, dever, 
un|]tAnclplca men, who are ever on ^e i^atch 
to inveigle the unWary new-oother into some 
plausible scheme to pick his pocket ; and it would 
require a ve]7 suspicious chi^acter not to fall into 
the trap. Many a trap did we fall into.** 

Tha Balkan Peninsula. ByEinile de Lave- 
leye. Translated by Mrd. Thorpe. (Fisher 
ITnwin.^ The French origiiial of this book has 
been WrCady noticed in the AcadKmy of 
May 8, 1888. Any work by M, de Laveleye is 
einin^ily ftfadalsle; but when l^e htiVe said 
thhi, ire hftVe sM, the be^ that can be said of 
the tJteient Work. It adds nothih^ to what we 
already know on the Eastern Question, The 



introductory chapter, dealing with the pteMnt 
position of Bulgarian Biftamf is a severe, l^t 
not too severe, feKposure of Kussian policy. The 
author shows that Bussia has *' opposed the 
union and hindered the consolidation of Bul- 
garian nationality by every means in her 
power." io illustrate how quickly modern 
liistory becomes andent, we. ma^ quote M. de 
I^veleye's remark (p. 259) that " the name of 
Karavdoff is held ii^ the greatest respect 
throughout Bulgaria." The name of Kara- 
vdoff is now more hated ih, Bulgaria even than 
that of 2ankoff. M. de Laveleye says truly 
enough that Kussia has made Bulgaria. " Let 
her now help Bulgaria to act like an inde- 
p»^dent state. Why should she stunt tn^ 
growth of the chfid she has brought itit» th^ 
world ? *' A letter ftom Str. Gladstone to M. 
de Lavblfeye introduced the book. 

Les Environs de Part's. Par tioui^ tiarron. 
(Paris: Quantin.) The lovers of tari^ ^re 
legion, but tnere are comparatively f^w of oui: 
countrymen wfeo are aware of tae charm aiid 
varied natural beauty to be found in all 
directions throu^oui the depariments of the 
Seine and the Seine-et-Oise. There is po 
Kortherh capital which can cpmpete with 
the metropolis ot France as regards the l)eauty 
of its surroundings. Berlm, Vienna, St. 
PeterSbut^, London, certainly do not, though 
thft Thames vaUey is lovelier than Ihdt of 
the Sdne. Edinburgh ha^ a much grander, 
but hardly 4 ihore beautiful, while, of course, 
a very differefat, efavironment. At onde to those 
who Aitefldv know the valley^ and woodlands 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, and to those 
who dwell in regretful ignorance, this book will 
be welcome. M. Barron's bulky tome, illus- 
trated by five hundred hitherto unpublished 
drakin^ after nature by a Well-kno#n arti6t, 
G. Ftaipont, is well worth the thirty frftUcS 
demanded for it by the f ambus ptiblishing 
house in the Bue Saint-Benoit. It is the second 
of the series, entitled " Le Monde Pittottoque et 
Monumental,'* and it is not less dcnefving of 
success than M. Yillars* VAnglet^rri, VEtm^, 
et VIrlande. Paper, printing, and the Mgrav- 
ing of M. Fraipont's designs ard excelhmt. A 
few of the drawings somewhat too olosely 
reseinble photographs ; on the other hahcl* some 
are more thaii merely praiseworthy. Not im- 
probably, many Engush readers may* when 
mentally accompanying M. Barron in his thirty 
excursions, also find ''les yeux etonn^s de- 
couvrent encore bien pr^s de la capitale, une 
campagne d'une fraioneur incomp^urable, des 
collines agrestes, des valines profondes, un 
paysparfois enchanteur, toujours int^ressant.." 
M. Barron is not in^^uently so enthusiastic 
in describing the charms of nature th>it he is 
somewhat obUvious to the beauties ot style. 
He iA fertile in fiorid phraseolo^, and cdn 
** pile up the agony " in a cbannet falling not 
far short of that of itr. 8 winbumfe. The opieii- 
ing sentence of the chapter oh the Bpis de 
Botdogne bears out this statement. It consists 
of two hundred words without a lull stop, but 
the reader can indulge in spatoodib breaths at 
the thirty-nine commAS and single Aetnicolon 
which dot the wide expanse. This wild adjec- 
tival and adverlnal revel breaks out now aiid 
again, but nowhere so exuberantly as in ^e 
grandiloquent hynm of praisd prefacing th^ 
enthusiastic chapter on the Bois de Bou- 
logne, that " pare splendide, sillonn^ d*aU6es 
capricieus^s, sabUes, ratiss^es, delicieusement 
Elegantes,** &c., which we have no doubt 
is considered by M. Barron and all loyal 
Parisians as infinitely superior to that old toae^ 
itdblissemeni, the Ghirden of Ed^n. This 
pleasant volume,^ it may te added, contains 
also much useful information cmd various 
viduable hints for tourists. It is t^ befollowed, 
during 1887, by tiro volumes in the same 
superb series : Ultc^ie du Nord, hj M. G. de 
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Leris, and VExlrSme Orienty by M. Paul 
Bonnetain. 

MX88B8. DuLAU & Oo. have jnst issued a 
new edition, being the ninth, of Baedeker's 
SouiJiem Italy and Sicily, which now includes 
brief excursions to the lipari Islands, Malta, 
Sardinia, Tunis, and Corfu. The whole, we are 
assured, has been *' throughly revised and con- 
siderably augmented," especially as regards 
Nafdes and its environs. At the end is a 
magnificent map of Sicily, reduced by Eiepert 
from the recent survey of the Italian Govern- 
ment, whic^ has the novelty of marking in 
brown the river courses that are usually dry, 

Fbom the samepublisher comes also a fourth 
edition of the *• Thorough Guide " to The Eng- 
lieh Lake Diitrict, hy M. J. B. Baddeley— the 
"Bingliah Baedeker, with maps by J. Bartholo- 
mew—the English (or, perhaps we should say 
the Scotch) Kiepert We notice at the begin- 
ning the prosped;us of the Lake District Defence 
Society. It IS interesting to find — as an indica- 
tion (we suppose) of its immense circulation 
in various languages'-that, while the former 
volume has nearly twice as many pages as the 
latter, and more than twice as many maps, its 
price is only one shilling more. And yet 
Baedeker sternly refuses all advertisements ! 

Ws would also briefly mention the new 
edition of Murrav's Handbook to Algeria and 
TuniSf compiled bv Sir B. L. Playfur, which 
contains the only fuU account that has hitherto 
appeared in English of those remoter parts 
of the French protectorate to which Prof, o&vqb 
called attention in the Academy of last week. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Snt Atjstsn Henry Layabd, having finished 
his revision of Kugler's Handbook of the Italian 
SehooU of Painting, is now preparing for the 
press hia early adventures in Persia, Susiana, 
and Babylonia, which will include an account 
of his r%ddence among the Bi^tiyari and 
other wild tribes before the discovery of 
Nineveh. Like the former work, it will be 
publisheit by Mr. John Murray. 

LiBUT.^OL. Sir Bobert Lambert Play- 
pair, foAnerly of the Madras Artillery, who 
has been British Oonsnl-General at Algiers for 
just twenty years past, and who has just 
brought out a new edition of Murray's Algeria 
and Tunie, is now compiling for the Boyal 
Geographical Society a bibliography of Algeria 
from 1500to 1866. He will be much obliged to 
anyone who will send him references to articles, 
&c , in English periodicals to which he may not 
have access. 

Stepniak has nearly completed an important 
work, to be entitled The Rmeian Feaaantrtf, 
It is divided into five sections, which deid 
respectively with *' The Agnuian Question," 
"The Moujiks," "Paternal Government," 
"Hard Times," and "Beliffion." The book 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & do., who have also in prepara- 
tion a new edition of The Rueeian Storm Ohud, 
by the same author. 

Messrs. Lokomaks announce as nearly ready 
a work entitled Athoe ; or, the Mountain of the 
Monks, by Mr. Athelstan lUley, with maps and 
illustrations. 

We are requested to state that Mrs. Simpson's 
book. The LtUere and Recollectione ofJtdiue and 
Mary Mold, to be published immediately by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., is in no 
sense a translation, as has been mistakenly 
stated. ^ The introductory memoir consists of 
Mrs. Simpson's persons! recollections; and 
even the letters, except in five or six instances, 
ape not tnmsli^tions, 
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The long-promised Life of Bosina, Lady 
Lytton, by Miss Devey, which has been pre- 
pared with the express object of clearing up 
certain popular misconceptions of that lady's 
character, and of giving an insight into uie 
true cause of her Ufe-long quarrels with her 
husband, will be published in a few days by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

The two next issues in the series of " Historic 
Towns " will be Colchester, by the Bev. B. L. 
Cutts, and Oxford, by the Bev. C. W. Boase. 
It is somewhat significant that almost every 
volume in this series is written by a clergyman, 
which is far from the case with either the 
** Epochs of History" or the "English Worthies.*' 
It is notorious that our county archaeological 
societies are supported by the clergy out of all 
proportion to their means. 

The second series of Obiter Dicta, which will 
be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock almost imme- 
diately, with the author's name, will contain 
two somewhat extended papers on Milton and 
Pope. 

Messrs. Beeves & Turner are about to pub- 
lish a new volume of poems by Mr. Brio Madcay, 
which will bear the title of Oladye the Singer. 
It will be inscribed, with a dedicatory sonnet, 
to Bobert Browning. 

The first edition of Earl Marx's Capital and 
Capitaliet Production has been disposed of, and 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will shortly 
issue a second edition. The same firm have in 
the press a new edition of Mr. Chamberlain's 
Home RtUe and tJ^e Irish Question, which was 
published last week. 

Messrs. Frederick W. Wilson & Brother, 
of Glasgow, will publish next week an edition 
of Mr. John Brown's Wayside Songs, Beaders 
who are familiar with *'The Bipple o' the 
Bumie" and "Love tirled at the Window" 
will be glad to know of the forthcoming 
edition, for in it are to appear some other 
specimens of the modem Scott^ lyric 

Leicestershire Pedigrees and Boyal Descents, by 
the Bev. W. G. Dimock Fletcher, will be issued 
early in May. Messrs. Clarke & Hodgson, of 
Leicester, are the publishers. 

Mr. Frank J. Burooynb, librarian of the 
Edward Pease Public Library, Darlington, has 
been appointed librarian of the free libraries 
about to be established in Lambeth. Mr. 
Thomas Everatt, of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
free library, succeeds Mr. Burgoyne at Dar- 
lington. 

Mr. Arthttr Symons's paper at the Brown- 
ing Society, on April 29, will be **8ome Notes 
on Mr. Browning's Latest Volume"; Dr. 
Fumivall will follow him with " A Few More 
Notes " on the same subject. 

Herr Wilh. F. Brand, the London corre- 
spondent of several German newspapers, has 
just issued a pleasantly written UtUe book, 
under the title of Londoner Strei/ziig. We 
understand that it will appear shortly in an 
English version. 

It is rumoured that the University of Dorpat 
is in danger of being dissolved on account of 
its pronounced " Geraian tendencies." 

We have received from Messrs. George Bell 
& Sons Tfie 8dioolmaster*s Calendar and Hand- 
book of Examinations for 1887, which claims to 
be the first book of its kind. It contains (1) a 
calendar of the dates of examinations, with the 
days for returning forms, &c. ; (2) a list of 
university, Civil Service, and other public ex- 
aminations ; (3) a full conspectus of the local 
examinations of the several universities ; (4) an 
alphabetical catalogue of scholarships given by 
public schools; (5) a similar catalogue of 
scholarships at ladies' colleges, (&) at the 
universities, and (7) at university and sdenoe 



colleges. The information has been obtained 
from official sources, and it has certainly been 
arranged in a form convenient for reference. 



THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 

Messrs. Cassell ft Company will publish 
during May ** The Queen's Pictures, illustrating 
the Chief Events of Her Majesty's Life " frepro- 
duced by the permission of &e Queen;, as a 
special Jubilee nimiber of the Magazine of Art, 
The text wiU be written by Mr. Biduml B. 
Holmes, librarian at Windsor Castle, and the 
work will contain engravings of pictures which 
have been executed from time to time by the 
royal commands to illustrate the chief eventn 
in Her Majesty's life, and of portraits of the 
Queen painted at various periods by celebrated 
painters. Many of these pictures have never 
before been engraved, and are now pmblished 
for the first time by the special permission of 
Her Majesty. 

*• Beoollbctionb of Louis Blano," by Karl 
Blind, who was connected by close friendship 
with the exiled French historian down to liii* 
death, wiU appear in the forthcoming numb«*r 
of the Century Magazine, A statue of Louis 
Blimc, it wiU be remembered, was unveiled at 
Paris on February 24, the anniversarv of the 
BepubUc of 1848. The article wiU be Dlus- 
trated with a portrait; as also will anoth<^r 
paper in the same number, by Clarence Cook, 
entitled ** A Glimpse of Washington Irving at 
Home." 

Princess Pauline Metternich, the leader 
of fashion in Vienna, will form the subject oi 
an article in The Lady*s World for May. In 
the same number will appear a paper entitled 
** A Theatrical First Night/' with an illustra- 
tion by T. Walter Wilson, containing portraits 
of upwards of fifty "first nighters'^; while 
<* Tricycling" will be dealt with as a suitable 
pastime for ladies. 

The May number of the St. NvMla» Maga- 
vine, commencing a new volume, will contain a 

Saper, by Julia Majruder, entitled <* Child 
ketches from (}eorge Eliot " ; and the opening 
chapters of a new story for boys, *' Winning 
a Commission." 

A NEW weekly paper, called the Sphinx, will 
appear immediately. It is designed to be <' a 
medium for the expression of earnest political 
thought, and the circulation of moderate poli- 
tick opinion." 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ACROSS THE DEE. 

Lift me, brother, into the swing ; 

The hedge is high, I cannot see 
The blue Welsh hills where harpers sing 

Across the swiftly flowing Dee. 

I have a harp, the strings are dumb 

To other ears, but not to me ; 
rilsing until the sound shall come 

From old Welsh harps across the Dee. 

Lift me, brother, and swing me high 

Above the hedge that I may see 
The blue Welsh hills and sunset sky, 

Across the swiftly flowing Dee. 

I cleave the air as bird on wing, 
Blue hills and golden clouds I see, 

And music floats— swing, brother, swing, 
I hear Welsh harps across the Dee. 

B. L. TOLLEMAOHE. 



OBITUARY. 



All anfflers, and especially |that large dass 
among them, who love the literature of the 
sport no less wumly than the sport itself, will 
hear with regret of the death of Mr. Thomaa 
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Batchell, publisher and author, which took 
plaoe on Saturday last, April 16, at Downshire 
Hill Bouse, Hampsteiftd. To Mr. Satohell's 
fortunate collaboration with his friend, Mr. 
Thomas Westwood, we owe not only the 
BiUiotheca Piscatoria, but also the attractive and 
loholarly series of reproductions known as 
*' The Library of Old Fishing Books.*' Among 
these, we may specially mention the Older Form 
of the Treatyse of Fyeehynge with an Angle {circa 
1460), and The Chronicle of the Compleat Angler 
#/ Walton and Cotton, Mr. Satohell, whose 
industry in this department of literature was 
unrivalled, was also the editor of The Angler*e 
Note Book and Naturalisfs Becord, the second 
series of which is still incomplete. 

We have also to record the death of the 
fiev. John Hymers, D.D., and F.B.S., rector 
of Brandesburton, in Yorkshire. Coming 
from Bedherffh Qrammar School to St. John's 
College, Camoridge, he graduated as second 
wrangler in 1826 ; and for more than a quarter 
of a century he remained one of the most 
conspicuous personages in the university. As 
tutor of. his college, he did much to raise it to 
the high position that it has continuously 
maintained in the mathematical tripos ; while 
his numerous published works on mathematics 
formed the text books of several generations of 
Cambridge men. On accepting the college 
living of Brandesburton in 1852, Dr. Hymers 
disappeared from public view. But the character 
of the man has been once more revealed by the 
fact that he has left the residue of his property 
(which is said to amount to no less than 
£150,000) to found a grammar school at Hull, 
" for the training of intelligence in whatsoever, 
rank of life it may be found among the vast 
and varied population of that town and port.'* 



Fueros of Biscay in a review of a recent work 
by D. Aristides de ArtiAano. Some very 
singular prehistoric (?) sepulchres and remains 
near Oayangos in uie north of Leon are de- 
scribed by Father Sanz de Baranda. They 
certunly merit further examination ; and it is 
to be hoped that the written characters may be 
dedpherod, or, at least, carefully transcribed. 
A sl^fht sketch of Teda de Borja, who died 
still young from the Black Death in Valencia in 
1549, shows that she inherited both the beauty 
and the talents of her family. Among oriental 
antiquities lately presented to the Ac^lemy by 
Senor Toda a stone with Hittite inscription is 
mentioned. 



SOBRdTBB, F. M. Bemerinmgen bu Strabo. LetpsUr : 

Hinriohs. 1 IL 
ViBBT, Ph. BtodeBSorla Papyms Prisae; lelivro de 

KafffannA et las lefoos de Ptah-Hotep. ^ ' 
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MAGAZINES AND BEVIEWS. 

The interest of the non-ephemeral part of 
the April Livre concentrates itself in an article 
on the wife of Alexandre Dumas, Ida Ferrier by 
stage name, Marguerite Ferrand in more 
accurate designation. M. Charles Olinel says 
enough about her to show that she must have 
been attractive in more than the usual Mle 
petite fashion ; but he has not been able to give 
a very vivid portraiture either of her face or 
her character. A reproduction of the former, 
if it had been possible, might perhaps have 
been a greater ornament to the number than 
the round, snub, spectacled, good-humoured, 
but not exactly Apollonian, visage of the excel- 
lent Herr Brockhaus which actually forms the 
embellishment and illustrates a paper on 
C^erman publishers. There is nothing else 
specially noteworthy in the number, though 
the reviews, literary /aits divere, and so forth, 
are, as usual, readable and useful. 

We have received together the Boletinea of 
the Beal Aoademia de la Historia for February 
and March. That of February contains a 
description, excellently illustrated from photo- 
graphs, of the tomb of Son Notem in Thebes, 
opened on February 2 of last year, by MM. 
Maspero, Bouriant, Insinger, and the writer of 
the article, Don Eduardo Toda. Seldom kas a 
more complete account of the contents of an un- 
rifled Egyptian tomb, with the hieroglyphs and 
translations of them, been given. The only 
purt not reproduced by photography is the roof. 
Still, in thU case as in others, with aU. this full- 
ness of text and material, as Sefior Toda justly 
remarks, we have not yet penetrated to the 
heart of the Egyptian religion either on its 
humanitarian or dogmatic side. Li the March 
number Father F. Fita gives a highly favour- 
able notice of the earlier volumes of " Bspafia 
Monumental^ Hist6rica" now publishing by 
D. Cortezo & Co., of Barcelona. The historian, 
y. da la Fuente, disc\isses the question of ^e 
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" WOMEN." 

Oxford: April 18, 1887. 
Several comparisons of words in Greek, Latin, 
and Sanskrit, which at first seemed so evident 
as to require hardly any proof, have at a later 
time become the most perplexing and trouble- 
soma Who would have doubted, fifty years 

T, the identity of d e u s, df^s, and Sk. d § v a, 
Helios and Sk. Sv&rya, of n6men, 
ipoiJM and Sk. nimanP But l^ese are the 
very comparisons which lately have called forth 
the largest amount of angry controversy, and 
to believe in them has almost become a reproach 
among critical scholars. What my own opinion 
on the origin and growth of the names for god 
and sun is I have stated elsewhere. But, as 
in my last work on the Science of Thought, I 
have returned to the old and despised ety- 
mology of nomen, as originally gnomen, I 
gladly state why I consider the arguments 
advanced against it as non-conclusive. 

We must distinguish two dasses of objectors 
— those who deny that any words for name in 
the Aryan languages have anything to do with 
the root GNA, " to know," and those who are 
more careful and deny this only with regard 
to Sanskrit, Greek, German, Slavonic, and 
Celtic, but not with re^pard to Latin, and would 
therefore adsut two independent words for 
« name," as they admit two independent words 
for " god," deus and iUu 

The first who pointed out the phonetic diffi- 
culties which seem to bar the identification of 
Sanskrit n&man, Latin n6men, Ghreek tvotia^ 
Old Slavonic ime, Irish ainm (i.e., anmin), 
Gt>thic nfimo, was' Jacob Grimm« In his Ger- 
man Grammar, ii. 30, in his Geschiehte der 
Deuiachen Sprache, p. 153, and again in his 
German Dictionary (1854), he dipvills on this 
subject, and writes : 

" It is the custom to trace with great plausibility 
nCmen back to tbe root dschn^, nosoere, bo 
thatndmen would be gndmen, 'token, mark/ 
because we know others by their names. Ag- 
nomen and cognomen, agnosco, cog- 
nosce and gnarus speak in favour of it, and 
instead of g we should nave prosthetio o in SpofM, 
Albanian em eni, Irish ainim. Yet it is a heaty 
demand to derive even Sanskrit n&man from 
dsohn&, SvofM from yimwai, Slavonic imia from 
znati, our ownnam6, name from ohnslhan, 
particularly as the two Last named words have tQe 
root niman and imjati, capere, aodpere, pre- 
hendere, habere, by their aide, and nam o may be 
conceived as what has beenrecelTed, attributed, or 
accepted, while niman, Greek WftM^t signifies 
oapere, possidere, habitare. Either 
niman would have to be derived from dschui- 
man; or better even, in ndman, a transt^ou from 
the root dschnft to the root nam, meauiag, iu 
Sanskrit, indinare, fieotere, would have to be 
admitted. For sudi a change of form and mean- 
ing there are sufficient analogies." 

These protests of Grimm, however, remained 
unheeded—at all events, so far as Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin were concerned. Ourtius and 
Fick retained Bopp's comparison; and i myself 
pointed out that, at all events, we could not 
admit two mothers for one child, and that we 
must decide in favour either of the root NAM 
or of the root G N A. 

In 1873 Windisch, in an article on Fick*s 
Wdrterbuch, published in Kuhn's Zeitsehri/t, 
could not repress certain qualms of consctence. 
''I doubt," he writes, ** whether a// the words for 
name can be traced back to the root gna, and 
have lost their initial g in prehistoric times. 
In Old Slavonic ime we should have to admit 
loss of gn, and Irish* ainm (for aumin) pro- 
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tests by its initial vowel against this etymolo^, 
unless we clibose to ignore in this oa^ cul 
individual phonetic laws. On the other hand, 
Latin no men cannot well be separated from 
CO -gnu men. If we are guided by phonetic 
laws, we muat s^t)arate at least Laiin numen 
from Old Slavonic ime and Irish ainm. The 
Indo-(}ermanic loss of an initial g is likewise 
a very bold admission, particularly if, in spite 
of it, the initial ^ is to be made responsible for 
Gree^ otvo^ia, 1 therefore inspect the if ue root 
of these words to have been am. lliiA occtirft 
without any strengthening in Old Slavonic 
im-e. "'O-vo-^a shows full naSal insertion. 
The 'radical form a-n-m would be preserved ill 
Irish ainm, nom. pi. anm-an, and the radical 
form nam in Gothic namo, Sanskrit nilman. 
It would tot be impossible that iti Latin k g 
should have beeii intentionally added to n 6 men, 
as g was dtopt in iiodco, but retained in 
co-gnoscb, A-eiio6co. The Latin ndmeii 
has no neater teldtioii to a posttilated funda- 
mental meaniDg of token.'' 

In 1877 J. Schmidt; in his article on '' Meta- 
thesis of ifasals" in Kuhn's ZeiUchrift (yxiii. 
p. 266), stated the same arguments more fully, 
and arrived at the four fundamental forms : 
anman, anaman, naman, naman, without, 
however, being able to refer them to any root. 
The first explains, aocori^g to nim. Iris^ ain m^ 
Armenian an wan (f^ anman). Old Slavonic 
ime (from j en men), Old Prussian non^. 
emnes, emmens, ace. emnan(baseemmna-), 
from *enmn-a-, t.e., fundamental form 
anman, increased by suffix -a, like Old JTorse 
namn, nafn. The second form is meant to 
explain tf^o/xa; the third. Gothic ham 6, from 
anaman-; the fourth, Sanskrit naman, ^end 
naman, Latin nomen. 

It is curious, however, th^t after idl that can 
be said on the subject had been said, Grimm's 
own Dictionary I :when it co;nes to '*Name,'' 
should give up the derivation from nemen, 
<* to take,*' because, as the editors (1882) say, 
the German **Name'' cannot be separated 
from Latin nomen, which, affain, oaonot be 
separated from gnosco and root GNA. 
Grimm himself iS not responsible for this, nor 
do the editors of his Dictionaiy.give us any 
reason to suppose that he changed mis opinion — 
an opinion approved of by Wackemagel also. 
But Gnrtaus, in the last edition of his Qrundzuge 
(1879), is evidently somewhat shaken by the 
phonetic cUfflculties pointed out by Gtimm, 
Pott, Win<tisch, and Schmidt; atid he leaves it 
undecidedp>whether we shoiild admit two words 
for name — one from the root NAM, the other 
from the root GNA, or whethef , tdt^T all, we 
may suppose that there were two original 
dialectic forms of the same word — one gn A m a n, 
another naman. ^ 

As to myself, I fully admit that the loss of 
an initial g, or g before n, is totally uncalled 
for in Sanskrit. If Sanskrit ever possessed the 
form gnaman, it would have retained it as it 
retained gna, gtiMAB, At, But the same 
applies to Greek, ^diich has no objection to an 
initial yy, and yet possessed by the Side of 
ytyv^ffiw other formations, such as p69s and i^o^w, 

which presuppose a robt iia or nu {Science of 

ThougM, p. 621). From such a rooi nR, San- 
skrit might have formed nil -man,. Gothic 
nam6, Greek fiw-^o. We find in Greek A-yvdia^ 
** ignorance,'' by the side of iid-ifoia. Whether 
Irish ainm (nom. plur. anman) and Old 
Slavonic i-me could be accounted fo|* in this 
way I leave to* others to determine. But with 
regard to Latin, J hold that ti6men was 
originally gnomen, and that the initial g was 
dropt, as in notus, gnotns, noiio, while 
it is id ways preserved, if medial, asini-gnotus, 
co-gnomen, co-gnitus, a-gnomen, 
ffnominia, ignpbilis,, &c. 



natura, natio, &c. We must, oistinguish, 
therefore, between the Aryan dialectic variety, 

lehioh would account for a root n& and nti by 
the side of GNA, and the peculiar Latin tend- 
ency which leads to the dropping of a ^ before 
n, as in notus« nalus, nodns, nixus, and 
even before vowels, unless we are prepared to 
Separate anser from hamsa and x-fpn In the 
Teutonic lahguages this tendency is vety strong: 
at a later time, as we see in to know, knight, 
imd likewise in nut, neck, fto. 

Unless, therefore, another root can be pointed 
out from which to derive such fundaihentid 
forms as Schmidt imagines^anman, anaman,* 
naman — I hold that Latin n6men stands for 
gn6men, and that it meant '* name "{for the 
same reason for which Sanskrit sam-^/7a 
means * * name.' ' t hold that SanskHt ^ n d m an 
may coihe from a Secondary root NA or NU, 
from which we hfive Greei v6vs. We ought 
not to aMreal td Pali n^nam, ** knowied»e." 
for this belongs to ^ difl^etit sphere altogether. 
It we can thus explain naman, wa could also 
account for Gotl^c nSmo, and Qreek $tnffia. 
As to Old Slavonic im^ and Irish, ainm, I am 
quite prepared to wait and see what the molt 
competent students of Slavohic and Celtic 

Shonetics will have to say on the subject. If 
!iese #ordd can be tr&t^b^ck to Another root, 
well and good (Stammbaum theories fortu- 
nately stand no longfei- in the way); but, if 
nbt, Ibis tHll in hp way ilflbct our opinion as 
to the probable origin of Latin n6men, and 
ponibly Satiskrit nAman^ Greek 6»9ftai and 
Gothic nS m o. That phonetic difficulties r&m'^in, 
no one would deny. But true scholarship con- 
sist* ih recognising difficulties, not in trying to 
Suppress them by magisterial assertions, and by 
dwelling exclusively either on the immutability 
of phonetic laws or dh. the absolute iiecessity 
6f a certain development of meaning. We 
must wei^h the one tigilinst the other ; flind in 
Latin j at all events, nomen seeins to me, after 
careful weighing, to incline ill the scale towards 
gliom^n and root GnA, ** to know." 

F. Max Mi^llbr. 
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THE MAirX RUNIC INSCRI^IONS. 

CanoiH lOhy : April Hi im. 

t snould iiol have cumbered ihe pages of 
the AcADEttY with this eommunicatioh, which 
is of no interest to indsf of your readers, but 
for a statement, some What surprising to me^ 
tn the issue of April 16, by the Goveriior of the 
Isle of Man, made on the authority of certain 
gentlemen. . . ^ 

The casts made for Mr. Gumming in 1854 
6f 1S55 were mentioned by me in the AcADtMt 
of March 19 .as having been ** turned out of the 
Oollege." His Excellency noW states tnat they 
** were neVer turned out" ; but that " they were 
removed at Sir H. Dryden's request, some years 
Jigo, to a builder's yard, with a view to their 
being sent to Sir H. Pryden." 

The Only person of that name with whom I 
am acquainted iiever required anything of the 
kind. I never suggested, or requested, or 
Sanctioned, or was asked to sanction, any 
removal, or knew ot the removal, till July 1873. 

Jloreover, they were not my property. My 
argaln i^rith Mr. Gumming iirose thus. 1 had 
bought in 1844 some casts, made in 1841. In 
18d3 1 Went to Man to HS^ trhat there was there 
of that kind, and found thai Mr. Gumming was 

r. tending to publish a small book on the suKect. 
persuaded him to desist till he &ould have 
got casts made of all the stones whole— not of 
mscriptions only — and deported them in 
4ome safe plaoe. The casts were made. 
Eventually, by letter and by month, hfe informed 
mef that ^ey were so deposited and labelled 

„ ^^_ , i- in the college. This part of the story was 

We find the same J oorroborated by Mr. Quillian, who assisted Irifal 



In Jiily 1873 I went tp tke Isle, partly 
to ascertain what st&te ^e oasts were in. 
I called at the .college. The 6ev. J. Jones 
(then, I believe, headmaster) wap away ; but t 
saw his wife. That lady assiired me that there 
were no suph things in the house — in fact, I 
believe she had never heifcrd oi iiiem — aUd her 
Ste.tement was oorroborated by the porter and 
other officials. Mrs. Jones^ 6r some other 
person, recommended me to Appfyiot inlorma- 
mation to Hitr, Quillian, marble mason, in 
Castletown. Thither X w^nt, and Mr. Quillia^ 
showed me a number of inoulda (not ca^U) 
which Mr. Gumming had left with him, on his 
(dumming's) leaving the island, to make what he 
could of dem — t presume by taking casts from 
them, or sellihg them. I bought these moulds : 
aiid they are now at Livefrpool, but damlbeM 
bj^thMrmanyjotirneys. Mr.QttilHandtated&at 
hd had no casts, tknd did not kno# of any iii 
existence. I afterwards dorrespotid^ with ttie 
R^V. J. Jonei, ^nd he itfortoed me that ^me 
castd existed. I suppose in outhouse^. It ^a^ 
not denied that they had been removed hom 
their formed plac^ of dd^KySit. I then lidted 
the trusteed to ^ve me what tiibf had; btit 
they refused. My dbjecl w&» gitincid, as I 
wanted them Mferft— not hetk. The caktA #ef e 
not then in OaM^le Rushen. 

In August 1883, in a letter from Mt. B. FerH^ 
to me, mention is made 6f (sertttin oast^ ki 
''lately in the hands of Mr. Quilliekri, a stoil6- 
cutter, but no# in the exhibitioti.*' If Mr. 
Quillian told me truth iii 1873 he ihust hftve 
collected the casts between 1873 and 1883. th^ 
leap-frog ahecddte ^M told me by ii man t^o 
I understood to httve seen the petfohnaiic^. 
My imagination is not fertile enough to ha^ 
invented that Anyhow the stot;^ U>ld to "Aia 
Excellency is base and baseless. 

I have received within this week, by the 
courtesy of Mr. Kermode, a list of the oasts 
still ettant, ftnd am glad to find thikt they i^ 
likely to be taken care of. H. BttTBtir. 



g in natus, gnatus, ) So to arrange them. 



THB STOWE MISSAL. 
Ffefiohaj Retibory, near Bristol : April 6, tiST. 
I hate no means of knowilig whetbet Pf. 
MacGarthy ever saw my imftk 6n The Liturgy 
and Ritual of the Celtic Churchy flUd whethei^ he 
is awttre that the whole of the liturgibal te^ of 
the nbove MS., whloh be prints, as if tat th^ 
first time, in 1886, was printed therein in 
exten$o in 1881. He is eqimlly retibent abott€ 
Mr. Plummer's monograph oii the IriHi 
EuchaHstic Tract in the Stowe MiSMl (Oxford, 
1884). A letter iii the AcAOfiHY of ApHl a 
may make him regret that he did not td$o 
ignot« his distinguished fellow-otmntryman^ 
Dt, Whitley StokeS. 

The MS. has since 1881 become qnaii-pnblid 
property, and has been worked, at hj Dr. 
MacCarthy under more favourable curcum- 
stanoes, and with more leisure, than was 
possible for me when it was in private hands, 
I have to thank him for correcting sevend 
misreadings ; and all who are interested in the 
subject wUl find themselves indebted to him fo^ 
valuable and miscellaneous suggestions on 
many points of difficulty. It is to & regretted, 
however, that an imtenable and demonstraoly 
false theory of extreme antiquity has now been 
{>ut forwiM^ by him for this missal ivnder the 
aegis of the Eoyal Irish Academy. Dr.. Mae- 
tiarthy assigns the compomtion and hand- 
writing of the older part of the MS. partly 
E= B a, p. l58] to the fifth century, partly 
= B iS 7] to the seventh century, and the 
tnore modem portion in the handwriting of 
Moelcaich [== C] to the middle of the eighth 
century. Diqitized b 
Bis statements and reasons are these : 
1. '* Indq[>e|ident invtstigaMon has thus letter 
the same conclusion as Dr. Todd's, namely, that 
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the original MS. [« IB a] w&& ^Itt)^ In a 
cbluracter Whiib tt&ay Irell be deeUkod oHet than 
the 8ilt& owtuy " (i^. 145). 

2. **TheiiidqpeBdentetidau!e0of antiquH^ave 
00 apparent and oonduaiTe that it is needleaB to do 
more t^an state them formally." 

3. " the abET^hce of the ^ehdar hiiiAla this 
OrdoMlssltt as oldd than tiieUibnlne SNtfamMta^ 
of the fifth centuy, whieh has different raasaee 
for Sundajs and other ecclesiastical divisions of (a 
portion of) the year." 

4. *'The use of a iixed Epfstle lEmd Gospel 
indicates In HiAe hetdre fheintroducUonot Tariable 
leesons. dPhift, it is beliereil, took plaoe in tiie 
iirst ^uisrter of the fifth eentwy." 

5. ** The absence of special collects and prefaces 
shows the mass to be prior in time to the portion 
of the Reichenaa palimpsest containing the Mlssk 
for Germanns <K AidDerte. Tb» saiht died in 448.'^ 

6. '* W^ can attign the aeoond qnartef of tiie 
seventh eeatniy as the p^iod in which the B 
recension was oopiea (pp. lo4'5). ** [I cannot recon- 
cile (1) ahd (6) with another statement made by 
Dr. MaCtMlijir ^. 148) and myfieU (p. ^ that 
the t#O8crib0i engaifed in Writing t^e older patt 
of the W^. l^eveDonlein^^otazgr.] 

7. " The writing of Moelcaich [0] is a medium- 
sized minuscule, partly angular and partly uncial, 
the latter feature IpVedoxmhaldng. It marks the 
transition from one type to the other, and eUi be 
as (dd as the middto of the eighth eentary) the 
date to which this portion ofjthe M£k mi^ be 
assigned'* (p. 146). 

Nothing oould be more fallacious than this 
series of statements and reasons^ Let me take 
them seriatim^ 

1. Dr. Todd, with all his great and varied 
learning, occasionally made rash statements; 
and this Btatetnent about the dlite of the 
Stowe MS. is on^ of hib most radh, cmly to be 
excused \>j the tery unfaxnoural^e conditionB 
nnder wbfdi he was pemittedto see and handle 
it 

2. Now for the "apparent and conclusive 
evidej^lpes of antiaui^. 

3. ^eyalue of this argument ma^be&pauged 
by the fact that tWo much later Irish Missals, 
of the twelfth century or later, known as the 
Corpus and Bosftiyli lussals, have no calendiur. 

4. No other extoiple of this arrangement is 
known among; Western Missah. Jt is a feature 
of undoubted aiitiquity, b«it its veiy uniquenees 
renders it of little use towards precisely nixing a 
date. like (3) it may be due merely to com- 
pression, and may not imply that other 
flpistles and Gospels were non-existent when 
the MS. was written. 

5. This feature, ha^eljr the iibsehce of k 
"l^oprium SAnctotnm/* is alfto found in tile 
Drummond Missal, later than A.t). lOdl. 

6. The mshtion of Maelmain, Bi^op of 
Tallaght, who died at the dose o| the eighth 
century (787 or 792), among the deputed 
saints commemorated in i^e earlier part of the 
Stowe Missal (B), desibroys this statement, and 
sweeps awi^ all the preceding arguments at a 
single stroke. Dr. MacCarthy Yas either 
aocidentalljf^ follow^ or purposely aoeonipahied 
me in this bisection of Moelruain. In so 
doing we have both heen misled by tiie original 
Scribe, whose purposiB in such bisection wiU be 
better seen by a reference to my edition (p. 240) 
than to the viodernised and in most respects 
more convenient form oi text adopted oy Dr. 
MacCarthy [p. 2il). Dr. Whitley mx)kes 
proves the junction of **'maile " ahd " men " 
grammatio^y. If Dt. MdoCarthy still retains 
any doubt, It will bo iwnoved by the considera- 
tion of the scribe's similar bisection for a similar 
purpose of the names, Melch£i]sedech, Macha- 
beorum, and of Maio-nissoe on tiie preceding 
leaf. 

7. Of course, if the older nandwriting of this 
Missal is tnus removed to a date subsequent to 
792, Dr. MacCarthy's further statement about 
the date of Moelcaich's additions equally falls 
to tiie ground; and we are being driven 
gradually towards Dr Whitley Stokes's con- 



clusion th^t ''the Irish poriions of the MS. 
cannot have been written before the tenth 
century, and were probably transcribed in the 
eleventh or twelfth." 

Speaking with hesitetion in 1881 (and who 
does not learn by degrees to speak with hesi- 
tation in deciding questions of undated early 
Irish palaeography i"), I assigned l^e different 
parts of the Stowe Missal to i^e ninth and tenth 
centuries (p. 201). 

No one, whose eye has gained any experience, 
could assign the earliest Stowe handwriting, 
with its numerous contractions and abbrevia- 
tions, to any date approaching the fifth cen- 
tury. Let me csdl attention to a small but 
important point which is airily dismissed by 
Dr. MsoOi^iiy in a note on p. 200. Through- 
out the 6towd Missal (pp. 200, 205, 206, 208, 
pl5, 226, 227, 229, 231) the symbol N is used 
instead of M to denote any unnamed person. 
This symlx^ is never found, I believe, earlier 
than the eleventh century, and, certainly, 
never earlier than the tenth. Such, at least, is 
my own induction after the examination of a 
la^e number of early liturgical tCSS. 

I»atii«r than retite backwards after Dr. 
MaoOarthy I would move the date forwards, 
following such masters of their craft as Dr. 
Whitl^ iStokes and the late David Ijaing, 
who, judging by Dr. 0*Conor*8 facsimiles, 
assigned the whole MS. to the eleventh 
century (Preface to Brev. Aberdon, p. vii.) 

F. E. Warrbit. 



GHABMS. 

York : April IS, X887. 
1 .haraen to have the charge tor a while of 
the last register of the priory of Much Wen- 
lock. On oiie of the last pages is the following 
chliurm, which illustrates those already given by 
ULt. Hddtyns-Abrahall: 

** + Jhesus + Kazarenus + Rex + Judaeorum + 
FiH -)- Dei + miserere + famuli 4- tui + Jcdiannis 
+ Amen. Antoportam Jerusalem jacebat Petrus 
supra petram. v enit Dominus Jhesus et dixit ei, 
Petre. quid hie jaces ? et Petrus dixit : * Hie Jaceo 
d6 f ebte mala * : et ait ei Jhesus * Surge, Petre, 
dimltte hanc f ebreih ' : et recepta sanitate secntus 
est PetruA sum. Et ait Petrus, ' Fac ut quicunque 
haec verba suntir se orecaverit, non possit ei nocere 
aliqua febris^: et dixit ei Jhesus, 'Fiat verbum 
tuum sicut petisti. Ecce tenlpus idoneum ^ ! 

" Marcus, Mattheus, Lucas, Johannes. Deus 
liberet toe, fil^ultim suum, ab omni aegritudiue 
febris. Amen. Jhesu, Flit Dei Yiri, miserere 
mei! 

" Jasspar fert myrrham, Melchizar thus, Baltazar 
aurum : in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. 
Amen. 

"Ttstn^nunaton. Agios o Theos, i^yros, 
a^anatos; et Deus liberet me, famulum suum, 
Johannem, et quinque vulnera Dei fiant medi- 
camina mei I Sana me, Domine, quia speravi in 
Te. Amen." 

On the last leaf but one there is the follow- 
ing grace before ahd after meals in the hahd- 
i^t£ig of the prior, Rowland Btuge : 

" Millia Qui parvo Eatiasti co^ora pastu, 
Sib potum benedlb Tu, Dend, atque cibum 

Noh nobis noceat [blank]. 
Sit morsus linguae, sintque venena procul. 

" Dso Gbatias. 
" Pro triU ferimus grates Tibi mtmere^ Ohriste, 

Praesentemque Tuam saepe rogamus opem. 
Da pacem et veniam vivis, requiemque defunotis. 

Ecclesiae serva Gaesareumque caput. 
** Haec^ ut fertur, summus pontifex edidit, et de 
thiesauro ecclesiae nonullas ducentibusindulgentias 
concessit." 

J, BAnni. 

BUokheath;: AprU9, 1837. 
A beliet that worms cause diseases, and es- 
pecially toothache, is widely spread in Greece ; 
hence, many popular sayings expressive of 



pain, eilher mental or physical : row rp^^t ro 
iTKovKiiKi (the worm is gnawing him), /ww* it.n^Km» 
ri ffKovXiiKM (the worms have entered me). 

Dr. N. G. Polit^s, in his *Ai ^koOtyuai Kark 
toDj iiiOovs rov 'EA\^viKou AooO, records many 
curious charms and exorcisms which are in use 
among peasants and the uneducated, which 
show that the personification of diseases is rife 
among those classes. Among several examples 
oif charms used for small-pox (the name of 
which in propitiation is called ^hxttyia), cholera, 
&c., he cites the two following in case of 
colic and gastritis. The first of these can be 
referred to a legend in which it is steted that 
when Christ was on eartii, he went in the garb 
of a poor man to ask a night's lodging at a 
house where the master was good ana benevo- 
lent, but his wife most evilly-disposed and bad- 
tempered. The man was out, and the wife 
churlishly told Christ to go into the steble. 
When the husband came into supper he wished 
that the poor stranget should sup at their 
teble ; but the wife, scoffing at the idea of 
havinj^ so poor a wretoh as a oompatiion, took 
him some beans into the steble fot his iuppfer, 
while for themselves she made a good pilfdSp. 
In the night, Christ sent her a colic, and bhe 
seemed in her agony to be at death's doof. The 
husband, who had summoned aU the neigh- 
bours, found nothing that would relieve her ; 
and at last, in his distress^ ran to the poor man 
in the steble, who at once said he could cu)re 
her. Whereupon, he (Christ) goes to her and 
exorcises her, and the pain leaves her directly ; 
and tiie poor man disappearing, they knew it 
was the Christ, and from that hour the 
woman's bad propensities were for the most 
part cured. 

CUABM FOB CotlO. 

^kyt^hs 6 PotkoTiToifniSt 
notn)pii 4i youeoTO'ovpd, 
Ko6kkovs 4fxary4p€xnt 
Aii9i irapaT^poP€. 
KX-^futra rk vrpApiaru. 
Tlirpa rff§puK^fiaTa, 
"Eoya v6uo, H^ya irTp6po, 
*0 Xpirr6s <t^ Kvwriydfi 
Mi ro hpyvph /xaxcupt 
Rdi fii rh XP^^^ ''<>»' X^P** 
Good is the householder, 
Wicked is the housewife. 
She cooks beans. 
She prepares oil. 
Vine cuttings for a bed, 
Stones for a pillow. 
Flee pain, flee colic, 
Christ drive thee hence 
With his rilver sword 
And his golden hand. 

The next cited is a charm for gastritis in use 
in Cephalonia : 

raarfip, ya(rr4pa rpofitp4f 

Tpofi€ph Kol poUp4 ! 

KiiIt»*s ro yia\6f Kdrin^s ro xtptytdKt 

"Etveu rpid ffKOvrXdKia 

Tuva /i4\ij r* iWo ydKa^ t* 4XXo t* A^rtpa i* 

hpdpdwov 
^dt fi4\tf ^€ yixa, ki' lt'<p(i r* ftrrcpd r* ftvSp^iroi/. 

GttStritis, Irightful gastritis, 

Frightful and terrible ! 

Down by the shore, down by ihe seashore 

There are three little dishes^ 

One with honey, one with milk, one with the 

bowels of a man. 
Eat the honey, eat the milk, but leave the 

bowels of a man. 

B. M. Bd^onds. 



JEWISH 8HTABS. 

London : A)>ril 8, 186f. 
Among the Sheteroth shown at iiie Anglo- 
Jewitfi Eihibition ocburt the fbllowing 
anomaly. 

In (Me 32, No. 142j we find a quit €laim, 
undated, " by Josce [i.e, Joyce], son of Bene- 
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diet, a Norwich Jew, in favor of Boger Scot, 
flon-in-law of William Stace. of Nottingham." 
In Case 14, No. 143, is a Latin lease, undated, 
" to Boger Scot, son-in-law of William State," 
of property at Nottingham, 

These documents shonld be in juxtaposition, 
because it is certain they both concern the same 
individual; and most probably Staee is the 
right name. Looking at the connexion 
between a Norwich Jew and a person named 
Stace, I am reminded of the celebrated abduc- 
tion case. Liber Alhus, i. 434-44, where 
Geoffrey Stace is mixed up with Eichard le 
Chancier, 1326. This last person was prob- 
ably uncle to Geoffrey the poet; and Mr. 
Bye points out a Benedict le Chancier at 
Norwich in 1272; c/. Benedict, the Jew of 
Norwich, above [Case 32, No. 142]. 

A. Hall. 



" BLIGHT," 

London: April 16. ISSr. 
Mr. Wedgwood's Dictionary of English 
Etymology having been referred to by Dr. 
Mayhew, a fuller quotation may be of use. 
Mr. Wedgwood does not, in the first instance, 
or exclusively, attempt a derivation from 
Anglo-Saxon. This is what he says :— 

*• J?;t^A<.— Platt-Deutsch : verbUkkmt, to bum up. 
* Do donna bet dat Koom verblekket,' or * Dat 
Koom is verblekket,' from hUkken, to shioe, to 
lighten. Perhaps tbe notion originally was that 
it was blasted with lightning. Old High German : 
bUg, bUch'Jlur, lightning. Bremisch-Nieder- 
sachsisohes Worteibucb. Or it may be fiom the 
discoloured faded appearance of the blighted 
com. Anglo-Saxon blaecy pale, lirid." 

A great manv 5/- words show a glittering and 
varying meanmg in the evolutionary course 
of time, on which more might be said than can 
be done in a letter. It seems to me, however, 
that blight, as a plant- sickness (for which one 
of the High German words is Mehlthau^ 
mildew) may, in the idea as well as in the 
word, well be compared to that human sick- 
ness, Bleichntehi ; in Flemish, Bleekzucht, 

Karl Blind. 



aao pjm.. Royal Institution: "The Boiling 
Contact of Bodlee.*^ by Prof. H. B. Heto i8haw. 
SlTUBDAT. April 80, 8 p.m. Boyal Instltatton: "The 
Australian Alps and the Origin of the Anstralian 
Fauna," by Dr. R. von Lendenf eld. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

HOBDJLV* April 26, S.IO p,m. <3J*ogrftp1iic«l Sodety: 
*^Tb« Lu River of TibeS; Ui It the Scmroeolthe 
Itawadl or the BaJwto ? " by Geo. J» T Walker 
TUEarsAT, April 26, a p.m^ Rof al Institution : " Elfto- 
tricity," II. ♦ by Prof. W. B. Ayrtcm 

a p.m. Qlvil EnglDcterp: DiitouMioiii *'wiiter- 
Bupply irom WellB, in the I#iiudon Ba^in* at 
Bnpbey iHerta)* In Leiccfliorwhii-LS and at tionth- 
sutnpt'ww** by Me«Biia* fJrover, Fox* titooko, mid 
MattbewB, 

H ip.rn- Hn^'ii^.v of Art^ r " Omamental Glu*'^, 
by Ml. J. Munserloid FoUen- 

8010 p.m. Antbropologloal Institute: ** Exhibi- 
tion of Aborigines from North Qneeneland." by 
Mr. R. A. Ounningham; **The Ethnologioal Bear- 
ings of tbe StoneGuinntng-top of New Ouinea," by 
Mr. O. H. Read ; ** Notes on Natiyes of the Solomon 
Islands," by Ueat. P. Blton. _ , « . ^ ^ 
Wmdvwbday. April sr, 4.80 n.m. Royal Society of 
Literature: Anniyersaiy Meeting* 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ^'Appliances for 
saying Life from Fire." by Mr. A. W. €. Shean. 

8 pm. Qeologioal: **The London Clay and 
Bagshot Beds of Aldershot," by Mr. H. Q. Lyons ; 
**The Walton Oommon Section," by 8fr. W. H. 
Hndleeton; **The Rooks of the Essex Drift," by 
Rev. A. W. Rowe. ^ , , ^ . «.«.. 

T&UBSDAT, April ». 8 p.m. Royal Instltntion : <*The 
Clhemlstiy of the Organic World," II., by Prof. 

8 p.m. Society for Praserring the Memorials of 
the Dead. 

8 D m. Telegraph Engineers : ** Measorimr the 
Oo-efflcients of Self and of Mutoal IndootioD," and 
** Driving a Dynamo with a very short Belt," by 
Prof W. E. Ayrton and John Perry. 

8.80 pm. AnttQoaries. ^ . . 

Fbid^t, April S9, 7 JO p m. Oivn Engineers : Student's 
Meeting. **Plour Mills and their Machinery," by 
Mr. A. uhailterton. 

Span. Sooietyof Arts: "Village Cknnmunitiee 
in Inaia,"lM[ Mr. J. F.Hewitt. ^ ^ 

8 p.m. BrowningSociety : " Browning's Latest I 
Volume," by Mr. A.1a^oiis and Dr. J. FomiTall. I 



SCIENCE. 

'' The Sacred Books of the East," Vol. XXV. 
— The Laws of Manu, Translated, with 
Extracts from Seven Commentaries by 
J. Biihler. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
{Sseond Notice). 

A G0HFABI80K of the present rendering of the 
text with the much admired translation pub- 
lished by Sir W. Jones nearly a hundred 
years ago tends to illustrate the immense 
advance of Sanskrit scholarship within that 
period. Prof. Biihler's consummate know- 
ledge of Indian literature, and of the Dhar- 
mas'listra in particular, has enabled him to 
produce a translation which, while retaining 
so far as possible the singularly apt equiya- 
lents chosen by Sir W. Jones for the technical 
and other characteristic terms of the Sanskrit 
original, embodies all the many new results 
obtainable from a careful study of the recently 
discovered commentaries of the code as well 
as of the other law-books, and from the 
general progress of Sanskrit philology in 
Europe and India. Sir W. Jones thought it 
necessary to incorporate in his translation 
many passages from KuUiika's commentary; 
but his work does not contain any explanatory 
or critical notes on the text. The same 
method was observed by his French follower, 
M. Loiseleur Dealongchamps. Prof. Biihler, 
in the bracketed portion of his translation, 
has supplied as much only as was absolutely 
indispensable to render it intelligible, reserv- 
ing all additional matter for the footnotes, 
which are very copious, especially in the 
philosophical and legal chapters. The meta- 
physical parts of the code. Sir W. Jones's 
rendering of which is rhetorical and diffuse to 
a degree, present peculiar difficulties; and 
whatever may be thought of the value of 
some of the interpretations proposed by the 
commentators of philosophical terms and 
Sutras, the very careful summary of their 
opinions in the notes to the present transla- 
tion is very useful. In the easier sections of 
the code the extracts from the commentaries 
are comparatively short; but the notes on 
these sections c<mtain extensive references to 
the numerous analogous passages in other 
early, law-books, four of which have been 
previously translated by the author in the 
"Sacred Books of the East." The legends 
and Vedic Mantras referred to in the code 
have been traced to their source in the Vedas, 
Br&hmaims, and Mah4bharata. On the ex- 
planation of the political institutions referred 
to in chap. vii. \he translator has brought to 
bear his extensive knowledge of the Indian 
inscriptions and his intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with modem India and the Hindus. 

The text as translated in the work under 
notice is founded, in the main, on the recen- 
sion given by Kulltika, like the printed texts ; 
but the palpable blunders of the printed 
editions have been corrected, and the principal 
deviations of the other commentaries from 
the textus receptus stated and explained in the 
footnotes. Thus, eg.y in iv. 163, the printed 
editions read dambham ** hypocrisy " ; but 
as the term in question is interpreted by 



dharm&nuts&ha in KuUiika's commentary, 
it seems dear that he must have read 
stambham in the text, in common with thA 
ot^er commentators, «.«., << want of modesty " 
(Biihler). In viii. 259 the reading aiik&sis^ ka, 
has been substituted for the senseless ang&ni 
of the printed texts. The former reading 
is not only found in the two earliest 
commentaries, as I have been able to show in 
my German translation of chapter viii., but 
Prof. Biihler is perfectly justified in at- 
tributing it to KuMka as well, on the 
strength of his commentary in which the 
clause ahk&ms' k& is paraphrased by any&ui Xa 
iHhn&ni, *'and other marks.'' The number of 
those cases in which the readings of the 
printed texts are opposed to the tenour of 
Kull^ka's commentary may be extended a 
little. Thus, in ii. 11 the ordinary reading 
te mMe, "those two roots," requires to be 
changed into te tdbhe, " those two," accord- 
ing to KulKika, as well as according to the 
other commentators. In viii. 392 the printed 
reading vipro, " a Brahman," is retained in 
the present translation, as had been done in 
the previous versions, including my own trans- 
lation of chapter viii. As, however, the 
term in question is interpreted by br&hmanau« 
"two Brahmans," in the commentary of 
Kulluka, it follows that vipro should be 
altered to viprau, " two Brahmans," as 
Govindar&ja and two copies of Medbiitithi 
have it. What is meant is this — ^that the two 
neighbouring Brahmans should be invited, 
not that the inviter should be a Brahman. 
Precisely the same rule is laid down in the 
law-books of Yd^avalkya (ii. 263) and 
In iv. 57 the clause "a 
from Kulltika's gloss, has 
been enclosed in brackets, no doubt because 
the ordinary reading is s'ay4nam, "one asleep." 
However, the best copies of Medh&tithi's 
work read s'rey4msai», " a superior," both in 
the text and commentary, and the same read- 
ing is given by N&r&yana. Kulliika's gloss 
shows t^t he too must have read s'rey&msain. 
A man may be at liberty to rouse his equal 
from sleep, though it be an offence to rouse a 
superior. Analogous instances may be found 
in my forthcoming edition of the original 
Sanskrit text of Manu, in the notes on ii. 190, 
ii. 240, ii. 246, &c. 

Kulliika's recension of Manu being the only 
one published hitherto, it is comparatively 
seldom that his readings have been dis- 
regarded expressly. Thus in i. 89 Kulluka 
is clearly wrong in omitting the verb 
of l^e sentence, but every difficulty has 
been removed in the work under notice by 
adopting the reading samftdisat, from the 
commentaries of Medh&tithi and it&ghav&- 
nanda, and from the Kashmirian copy of 
Manu. The order of the two verses ii 2*25 
and ii. 226 has been inverted, after the 
example of all commentators except Kulltika. 
This is perfectly just, as the qualities attri- 
buted to the father, teacher, &c., in one text 
are mentioned as the reason for the claims to 
special regard with which they are invested 
in the other text. In v. 141 the UDsatis- 
factory reading 'iige patanti ylA has been 
replaced by the resting 'iigain na yanti jM, 
which is given by the three earUest com- 
mentators and supported hy analogous texts 
in other law books — ».«., "Drops from the 
mouth which dQ QQt fall on a Umb iXo not 



Vishnu (v. 94). 
superior," taken 
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make a man impure." Other important 
improTements of KoUtika's text may be 
found, vi. 10, vi. 45, vii. 78, rii. 170, yii. 
176, ix. 261, X. 107, xL 250, xii. 98, and 
elsewhere. 

Thouirh the readings of other commentators 
besides KulMkahaTe been but rarely admitted 
into the text, a selection of the more important 
among them has been given in the Notes. 
For other noteworthy retdings of tiie ancient 
commentaries, I may be allowed to refer to 
the text and notes in my edition ; but it may 
not be out of place to quote some examples 
here. In iii. 77, KuUCika reads Tartante 
sarva as'ramSA, '' all orders subsist," like the 
printed editions. Medbitithi and Qovindardja, 
the two earliest commentatorp, and B4gha- 
Tananda read vartanta itar^sramM, <* the 
other orders subsist " ; and this is evidently 
the correct reading, as one of the four orders 
— viz., the order of householders, is separately 
referred to in the same text. In iii. 254, 
the MSS. of Medhl^tithi's commentary read 
sus'ritam or susWtam, ''well boiled," and 
the same reading is found in Medhitithi's text 
accordicg to the best copies, and mentioned 
as a V. 1. by Nl^r&yana. The usual reading is 
sus'rutam, ** well heard "; but it seems 
hardly proper that such a formula as this 
should have been used in addressing the 
guests at the end of a meal. In viii. 332, 
hrttva. '' having taken," is apparently wrong 
for krttva, ** having done," which seems to be 
the reading of all commentators except 
Knlliika. It would be strange if ''the act 
of denying a robbery after having committed 
it" were defined as theft A far better 
sense is obtained under the other reading, 
" it is theft also to deny a criminal act after 
it has been committed " ; the idea that lying 
is just as bad as stealing occurs very com- 
monly in the Indian law-books. Manu says 
himself (iv. 256): "He who is dishonest 
with respect to speech (literally 'he who 
steals a speech ') is dishonest in ever3rthing." 
In viii. 152, the v. 1. kdxanam has been 
rejected, and tiie ordinary reading kara- 
nnm retained in the work under notice. 
However, an analogous variation of reading 
occurs in viii 52 and viii. 53, where 
the spelling of k&rai»a with a long a 
is supported by excellent authority. The 
noun k&rana is frequently used to denote 
"that on which an opinion is founded, a 
proof," and this meaning suits very well in 
all the three texts referred to, especially if 
Medh&nithi's reading des'am ksLraiiam vsL samud- 
dia'tit is followed in viii. 53. It should be 
noted that the adoption of these readings 
doe!) not impair the strength of Prof. Buhler's 
reasooing regarding the acquaintance of Manu 
with the art of writing. Nor would it have 
been feasible, considering the enormous 
number of variae UeUoneM found in the commen- 
taries, to give anything approaching to a 
complete lirt of them in the notes to a trans- 
lation of Manu. 

Thid notice would be incomplete without a 
reference to the copious index and valuable 
appendices. The list of quotations from Manu 
in the translated Sanskrit law-books is sure 
to be specially welcome to lawyers in India, 
MS these quotations relate chiefly to the prac- 
tically important parts of Hindu law. The 
laborious synopsis of parallel passages in the 
other Smrstis, and in the Mahl^bh&rata, 



TTpanishads, and several other works may be 
consulted with advantage by everyone in- 
terested in Indian literature. The wide 
extent to which the rules of Manu have 
been traced in other works of established 
repute and antiquity furnishes new evidence 
for the genuine value of the authoritative 
code of ancient India. JT. Jollt. 
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Mohammedan oonoeptionB. 
what wiU^be the result of 
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THE HOABITB STOXE. 

Oxford: April U, 1887. 
The Journal des SavarUa has. an interesting 
article by M. Benan on the Monograph of 
Profs. Sodu and Smend on the Moabite titone, 
as well as on the article of M. Olermont- 
(}anneau on the same subject in the Journal 
A$iatique (January number). M. Benan doubts 
the reading of Araley Yhvh^ but that of Arel 
Dvdh he considers certain. He rejects the 
rendering of Arel by *< parts of an altar," ac- 
cording to Profs, oocin and Smend, and by 
'*an idol," according to Prof. Sayoe; but he 
agrees with me (Aoademt, Oct. 30, 1886) in 
thinking that Ard seems to mean a living 
being. Ardi (GKjn. xlvi. 16 ; Num. xxvL 17), 
of course, is the name of a man of Gad. 
Possibly this name is connected with Uriel and 
Ariel (Ezra, viii. 16), and also with Ariel Moab 
(2 Sam. zxiii. 20). That Arel should have 
been used in later passaffes for an important 
place, such as an altar (Ezek. sdiii. 16), and 
Ariel for Zion, the stronghold of Jerusalem 
(Isaiah xxix. 1, 2, 7), is only natural. It seems 
that Arel, in the sense of a living being, passed 
into Egyptian. 

Dr. J. H. Bondi, in his Strassbnrg dissertation 
entitled, Dem Jiebr6li»chp}Ufnizi$chen Sprachzumge 
angehorige Lehnwihrter in hieroglyphischen und 
hieraiischen Texten (p. 28V refers to the liiero- 
glyphic arOr^ compared oy Brugsch with Ard 
or Arid, which means " a man who makes the 
way" (according to M. Ohabas, ** guide"). 
Now, the ArtUim of Isaiah xxxiii. 7 (Authorised 
Version, " their valiant ones "), and the am- 
bassadors of peace (or the ambassadors of 
Salemt Jerusalem), are connected in the follow- 
ing verse with the fact that **the highways 
lie waste, and the wayfaring man ceaseth"; 
thus the ' ^ Arel ^ here mav have something to do 
with the man who guides, or who makes the 
way, and is, of course, a living being. 

M. Benan is mistaken when he says that Ard 
does not occur in the later Jewish liturgy. A rdim 
are mentioned in the Bab. Talmud, as well as 
in liturgical pieces, as angels ; so also is UrieL 

But of what use is it now to torment ourselves 
about the Moabite Arel, if the Be v. A. Lowy 
is going to prove " the apocryphal character of 
the Moabite stone " P If it turns out that he is 
right, what a blow he wUl deal to Semitic 
learning ! Eminent scholars in all countries, 
such as Profs. W. Wright, Sayce, Benan, 
Oppert, Glermont-Ghinneau, Halevy, Noldeke, 
and lately, Sodn and Smend, have heea trying 
their philological and pidaeographical sldll for 
the iMt fift^n years on a forsed document! 
Has Mr. Lowy been intentionalfy keeping the 
public for such a long time in utter ignorance 
of the truth, like Dr. (^sburg with the Shapira 
Deuteronomy, or has Mr. Lowy discovered 
some important document which will prove 
that the Mesha text is forced ? Well, we must 
wait patiently, as we wait for the great dis- 
covery by Oapt. Conder oonoeming the Hittite 
inscriptions, which, according to him, are 
written in a well-known language (not Semitic, 
however, as here he has been forestidled 
by Mr. Ball). One thing is certain, that in 
Capt. Gender's translation published in the 
Times occur expressions which are not only 
similar to late Biblical ones, but even to 



But we shall see 
these strange dis- 
A. Neubaxteb. 

April 19, 1807. 

P.8. — I have not yet seen Mr. Lowy's article; 
but from the Daily News of to-day I can judge 
that his chief argument for the forgery is that 
the surface of the stone is old and pitted, while 
the characters inscribed on it are untouched by 
exterior influence. I may afiBrm that, if it haa 
been so, it would not have escaped experienced 
palaeographers, such as the late MM. de Long- 
p6rier and De Saulcy, not to speak of the 
present custodians of the antiqmties in the 
Louvre. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

The cause of reform in the teaching of ele- 
mentary geometry, though it advances slowly 
in this country, seems to be taken up warmly 
elsewhere, as we have already noted to be the 
case in India and at the Cape. We now leam 
that Prof. Kikuchi (19th Wrangler, Cambridge], 
has translated into Japanese, and published, 
the syllabus of that subject drawn up by the 
Association for the Improvemeot of (Geometrical 
Teaching. This gentleman has done the same 
thing for Clifford's Commonsenee of the Exact 
Sciences. He is professor in the Science College 
at Tokyo, and has recently been requested to 
edit for the Education Department of the 
Japanese government text-books of geometry 
and algebra. Those in use at present he 
describes as ** wretched things." We hope he 
wiU have the advantage of using one or more 
of the recent admirable works on algebra. 

Messbs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. will 
publish immediately an exhaustive cyclopaedia 
of mechanics, entitled Simple Mechanics : how 
to Make and how to Mend. The book contains 
700 pages, and is profusely illustrated. 

Db. John Hopkinson being too unwell to 
continue his course of lectures at the Boyal 
Institute on ** Electricity." Prof. W. B. Ayrton 
has kindly consented to take his place on 
Tuesday next, April 26. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
We hear from Cyprus that a Phoenician in- 
scription on a marble slab, consisting of about 
letters in one line, has lately been dis 
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covered in a small Ghreek church close to Dali 
(Idalion) by Herr Max Ohnefalsch Bichter, the 
indefatigable explorer of the ancient remains 
of Cyprus. A squeeze of the inscription, kindly 
given by the discoverer to Mr. D. Pierides, has 
enabled the latter, on a cmnory examination, to 
find that it is of great importance, for it gives 
the name of Baalram, son of Azbaal ; and, as we 
know from another inscription found at Dali 
in 1869, and now in the British Museum, that 
Baalram was the father of Melikiathon, the 
line of succession of the Phoenician kinss of 
Kition from Baalmelek to Pamiathon (five lives 
in all ; circa 450 to 300 B.o.) is clearly estab- 
lished. The inscription was cut in the third 
year of Baalram's reign. Efforts are being 
made to secure the slab f pr the Cypros Museum, 
with the support of the Archbishop of Cyprus, 
himself a member of the Museum Council. Mr. 
Pierides hopes to decipher the whole text for 
early publication, although parts of it are sadly 
defaced. 

In the new number of MiUcUungen aus der 
Sammlung des Papyrus Rainer, Prof. Bickell 
discusses the fraement of an early €K>spel dis- 
covered among the Papyri It belonas paleo- 
graphicaUy to the third centery ; and the text 
is probably a relic fProf . Bickell holds) of an 
antecanonical gospel, possibly of tiie collection 
of Christ's ''Sayings'^ which St. Matthew is 
said to have oomposed in diramaic 
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JifUPTINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

OuETON Shakspirb 8001BTT. — (Saturday, 
March 26,) 
Jofi^ Tailor, E8Q., president, in the chair. — 
**Th^ London Prodigal'' wa» the plf^j for con- 
sideration.— Prof. 0. H. 5e?foi4 pent a "Note," 
poihting out that the play is ^n early exantple of 
the comedy of manners^ wliich, if not e?:actl; 
initiated by Ben Jonson, first became a yigorous 
branch of the drama after the appearance of 
*'ETery Man in His Humour" in 1598. At the 
same time it bears taraoes, in the manner of its 
conception, of the pre- Jonsonian sohool of domestic 
diarn^ which had been pparadically cultiyated 
under Elizabeth by dramatists of Puritan pro- 
divities. In reference to the alleged Shaksperian 
origin of the play, it is only necessary to say that 
the guess is tnal trovato as well fis evidently wrong. 
It is a cardinal principle that Shakspere does not 
use English domestic dram^ for pathetic ox 
didactically moral purposes. \?h§t h^ uses for a 
it of boisterous humour (in *' The Merry Wiyes "j, 
or as a pendant to a serious historic dr^ma 
(** Henry IV."), which is necessary to its full 
intelligibility ; what Jonson ufes to display a grim 
satiidc imagination, genial in its ferocious fashion, 
but without much tenderness or pathos — the 
anonymouB anthor of **The London Prodigal" used 
Yith far inferior, but not contemptible, art, for a 
story essentially graTe, pathetic, serious. It 
belongs in time, as iu character, to the group of 
pl^ys which are among the lesser dramatic orna- 
ments of the first years o( J^pjes'? reign. — The 
secretary then read the passage lefernog to " Tbe 
London Prodigal" from Fleay's Shakespeart 
Manual (1876, chiap. ziii.), where he states that the 
"plot tells the story of a rivalship between Marr 
lowe, Greene, and Peele for the of&ce of poet to 
th« Queen's theatre," and of the doings of other of 
the early dramatists. This allegorical view, coming 
as a novelty to most of the members, did not meet 
with much approval.— Mr. John Taylor read a 
paper saying that the drama Is an impudent 
travesty of the sacred parable of The Prodigal Son, 
with the spiritual meaning of the latter left out. — 
Two papers on •*The Women of the Play " were 
r^d. The first, entitied '' Girls of the Period— 
aOO Years Ago," w^s by Miss Louisa Mary Davies, 
who said that woman, whose mutability in 
the concrete is a favourite plaint, or ever fresh 
delight, of poets belonging respectively to t^e 
laclujmoee or the Babelaisiau school of philosophy, 
is, in the abstract, immutable; and a character 
sketch of a trio of ante-Noachian girls would, in 
its essential features, be identical with, or at lea$t 
marvellously similar to, a character sketch of three 
Mavfair damsels of the v^fi^ut day. Tet modi- 
fications of type prevail at various periods, as 
character is much infiuenced hj fashion. There- 
fore, in taking a glance ^t three young women 
of the sixteenth century, we are not venturing 
inside a museum to study specimens of extinct 
animals, but duplicates of those we me^t daily. 
Delia gives a perfect illustration of meekness — 
the most unfashionable of virtues in our own day 
— and hers is a meekness which comes from nature. 
She is as amiable as mortal flesh and blood can 
S9pire to l)e. It is difficult to understand why she 
Kts her ^^^ ^ strongly against the dramatiq 
destiny of all good women. Nowadays, if she had 
not to keep house for a widowed father, such a 
girl would betake herself to e^ sisterhood, to a 
hospital ward, or to solit^ literary work. It is 
a happy thing for such that the sphere of woman's 
work is so rapidly enlarging that among three 
sisters there is no lon^r occasion for cont^t as to 
supremacy among the jam-pots, but ihat each maj 
somewhere or other find work suited to her own 
taste and of service to her generation. In Franke, 
the fool of the family, we find traits that are per- 
fectly familiar. Qhe has only the faintest symptom 
of '* heart " ; and she and her husband axe an 
example of that sublime dual selfishness and 
fatuous disregard of the commonest elements of 
politeness and consideration towards the outeide 
world that are 90 often conspicuous in the words 
and i|ctioQ8 of those recently married. Her anti- 
type is to be me^t with everyday. Luce is the most 
complex i^ charf^cter. To an ezoessive meekness 
she aads an unsurpassable mulishness in her inter- 
view with Sir Arthur, her favoured lover. Bhfishows 
herself woman^all womanly. But wheQ> ha?lng 



|>een 9pffipel|edto manyFloweidale, she consider 
it her dutf to oling to such a scapegrace, she 
i^ores the truth that enforced action entails Qp 
moral responsibility, and she forgets that it is only 
when our brother repents that we are to forgive 
him seventy times seven times. Forgiveness to the 
impeuitent only encrusts the heart twofold, and 
holy thiugs are not to be thro^ to the dogs. Up 
to the time of her marriage she ijT^ould match ^ith 
any nioe clever girl, but after that her character 
is overdrawn. Her picture, doubtiess intended 
as an apotheosis of meekness, has had a narrow 
escape of being a sn^oss cario^ure. Her meeknees, 
differing ftrom Deua's, is a matter of discipline. If 
sovereiimty is i^ prppoxtioi^ to sacrifice and suf- 
fering. Luce Flowerdale sits en a throne, her peaoe- 
able possession of which few heroines of fiction wUl 
arise to dispute. — A member sent a papero^ the 
same subject, entitled, *' A Trio— Delia, Vranke, 
and Luce.'* It viewed the character^ of the 
first two much as the previous paper did. It 
considered t)elia well-drawn, as a matter-of<fact, 
considerate, dever wpman, and Franke as a good 
representativs of those silly girls to whom the set 
of a ourl or the fashion of a head-dress out- 
balances the affairs of kingdoms. But it looked 
upon Luce as ^ char^ter with infinite perfections 
and a most subtle charm. Witty, unselfiah} 
intensely ht^mau, with ^eat strength of rpsolutipn, 
she easuy gains our admiration. If patience and 
faithful devotion are ever rewarded in this world, 
a Luce should, at last, win even a Matthe^ 
Flowerdale. 

Philological Soc I — {JPriday, Aprill.) 

Me. a. J. ISllis, Esq., in the chair.— Prof. Post- 

fat0 read ^ paper <>u <* The Latin so-called 
uture Infinitives in -urum, -uroftt, &c.," tke 
object of which was to show that they did not 
correspond to the finite forms as other infinitives 
of a similar charact<>r did, or, in other words, that 
dixit ilium uenturum (esse) was not related to uenturus 
est as dixit fusos (esse) hostes was to fitsi (sunt) hostes. 
Firstly, the preponderating custom of Latin of not 
inserting the esse with these forms was, on that 
assumption, at variance vrith the fact that hostis 
uenturus, in the sense of hostis est uenturus, was not 
a Latin idiom. Again, the frequent omission 0! 
the su^^ot of the fut. inf. was hardly possible 
if the form W4S originally participial; dixit 
uenturum in the sens^ of dufit se ^se umturum opuld 
no more bave been said in |iatin than pi^tum 4^1 
for dixit se esse pietupi or dtxit se pietum- fl^e then 
referred to Gellius (At tie Niahts, 1. 7), who quoted 
a number of indeclinable forms, such as the scio 
meos inimieos hoe dicturum from a speecb of C. 
Gracchus, and who gave the true view that these 
were really indeclinable infinitives^; futurum, uentU' 
rum, and the like would ^en be accusatives f^om 
verbal nouns, like the so-called supine in -torn and 
the Sanskrit inf. in -turn, and would not differ 
from fore, ueninj &c., exofpt in the fact that they 
originated froopi different caseSy these latter being 
orjeinatly datival formations. The subsequent 
declension of these indeclinable ii^^nftivos was due 
to the influence of attraction, a change of which 
Latin furnished numerous exsmj^le^, ^ striding one 
being the origin of the gerundive. — Vr. J^radlpy 
said that some of Prof. Fostgate's arguments ^or 
his interesting theory seemed capable of being 
answered. The fact that the finite verb was not 
omitted in hostis est uenturus, as it was in hostis (est) 
fMjiw, might be due to the comparative infreqnency 
of the f prmor expression ; with the infinitive, on 
the other hand, the fixture participle was comihoB, 
because isenturum esse had to represent Ui reported 
speech both u^ti^rtis est and m»iet. It h^, how- 
ever, been proved that in early Latin the indeclin- 
able 'turum stood for the future infinitive; but it 
seemed easier to suppose that this -^oa a peuter 
participle than that it w§s a verbal noun, t^e 
instanoe of tne supine was not quite parallel, 
because we have independent evidence of the 
existence of the verbal noun in -lus, but there is 
no trace of any verbal noun in -turus or 'turum, 

llOINBUBQH MiTHBHiTIQAL SoCIETY. 

(Fri4ay, April 5,) 

Bn. J. 3. Mackay in the chahr.— Mr. R. B. 
AUardioe communicated a note by Prof. Tait on a 
problem in ptobahilities connected with the kinetic 



theory of gases; and also read a paper by M. 
M^uiioe d'Ocagne on the fooal properties of conica. 
—Mr. A- ^' Fraser submitted a osi^tribution from 
Mr. R. T. Dall^, containing the solution of a 
problem In linkages. 

Royal Asutic Society. ^(Monday ^ April 18,y 

Col. Yule, president, Vd tbe chair.— Prof. Henri 
Cordier read a *' Memoir of the Life and Labours 
of Alexander Wylie," in which he gave an interest- 
ing account of such of the work done by the 
veteran ^ologist as had come more especially under 
his 9^ knoji^ledge. 71^9 spirit in which the paper 
was written in'ay pe judged from the opening and 
concluding passages. M.^ Cordier commenced by 
stating, *'It may be at first a matter of surprise to 
many that an alien by nationalihr and religion, 
a lUunan Catholic Frenchman, should come before 
this learned Society to discoujcse on the life ai^d 
labours' bf a British Protestant missionary. A few 
words, however, will 'show that there are strong 
reasons for my taking up some of your valuable 
tin^A to gine a^ account of the good work dona by 
our l^te friend." And ho finished his remarks aa 
follows:— *« Like S. ^ells Williams, like many 
other Sinologists whose primary object in life was 
the propagation of the Gh>spel in the Celestial 
Bmpiro, Vylie was a self-made man ; and proud he 
might be of it, seeing that he could write his own 
language in such a sinjple and cheerful manner* 
understand or speak French and German, read 
Latin, and' acquire a knowledge of Russian. He 
had studied successfully mathematics and 
astronomy, md so thoroughly mastered the 
Manchou <wd Chiimpe languages that he leaves 
translations of Euclid and Herschell and his notes 
on Chinese literature as everlasting monuments of 
his learning and industry. If I add that Wylie 
nsTor neglected his duties as a missionary, I think 
I shall be quite right in storing that he may be taken 
as an example, not cmly b7 hip fellow- workers in 
the Evangelical field, but also by men of science 
at large. Alexander Wylie's name ought to be a 
pride to his profession and his country. I only 
hope that full Justus will be done to his memory." 
—After remarks addressed to a full audience by 
SirTlfomas Wade, Mr. Lockha^. Dean Butcher, 
and the president, a vote of thanks was passed to 
M. Oordfer. whosd paper will appear at length in 
the July namber of thS Journal ; Imd the announoe- 
n^ent -^M m^O that the ^ip^Tfirsary meeting 
would DQ ael4 on Lf^ 16. 

FINE ART. 

LINTON AND ORROCK. 

A 7BiEin)i'T w^ arti^tio p^rtnorship b^weco^ 
two well-known members ol the ^oyal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Watercolours has resulted 
in the small and pleasant exjfdbitlon now on 
view at Messrs. Dowdesweirs in Bond Street. 
Mr. Orrook has gone to ^e border to gather 
another oiop of laurels, but this time not 
alone. If l&r J. IX Xiintan did not actually 
perform the journeys over • ' moss and feU,*' at 
least he accqpap^ed lum in spirit throngh the 
land made faqaous by histofv ^d Sir Walter 
Scott. The battle ^un4s of yore haye become 
the sketching grounds of the present ; and, with 
the exception perhaps of Venice, the scenery of 
the bordieris now the most favaurite subject of 
the painter. Mr. Wlustleir may protest against 
taking hiitorio^ or o^ev Msociatioos as the 
source of piptorif4 iivipir^tion ; but tiie pabltc. 
Of at least the larger fcction pf thorn, are not 
prepared ^ lose hold of what to them is little 
less than the raison ctetre of art. Neyertheless, 
many of Mr. Orrock's ^i^^^gs are good 
enough in themselves to be able to dispense 
vnth any advantage to be gained from the 
names of their localises. It is plain, more- 
overt that he has followed his artutio inolina- 
tions without muqh mg%rd to sentiment 
borrowed fpm n^tion^ or UtoWT feeling; 
and indeed sof^i^e of n^ oes^ orf^^fipgs contain 
no nistorical monument, ana ^e mere sugges- 
tions of wastes of sky and wilds of sand that 
owe all their beauty to tmthjoi light and 
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atmosptiere. Such a drawing is the very first 
one, ** Solway SandV*^ fl)» 0* which the fpre- 
groopd is a stretch of desert sand, broken with 
pools of water, and arched with grey expanse of 
luminous clouds — ^a drawing yoid of ** subject/' 
but ddlightlul in its freshness and spaciousness, 
charming in its tone and full of soft 
colour. Other fine drawings of this class 
are ** Sol way Moss ** (30j and " Criffel, from 
Caerlayerpck Garse" (27). It is with the 
scenery of the Sol way and the Westom 
Scottish Border that Mr. Orrock's present 
series are mainly concerned — ^witff the 
neighbourhoods of tn0 Nith and the Esk, the 
Liddellf the Teyiot, and the ]^rthing. %t is not 
;bos8ible here to call attention to ^ the better 
oi-awings ; but among them are the lar^e 
"/tyned^e Fell and Askerton from Eoad to 
Bewc^tle " (24), " Bewcastle Waste '* (25), 
"Burgh Marsh" (45), •* Haymaking nea^r 
Gilsland *' "(32) and "The Cumberland Hills 
from Korth of the Solway " (78). All these are 
free from ^ tendency (observable in some of the 
drawings) towards heaviness in the foreground, 
with a contrast strong rather than pleasant 
between unlively green in the vegetation and a 
purplish brown in rocks and ground, iio 
artist has made more satisfactory progress 
than Mr. Orrock of late years. In skiep 
and distances he is always drawing nearer 
to those qualities of purity, transparency, 
gradation, and interwoven harmonies of quiet 
colour, which characterise the work of the 
erand old school of English watwcolour. But 
his progress is not conmied to this ; and in the 
majority of these drawings, especially those in 
which the foreground is filled with sands or 
cornfields or heather, there is little stoppage in 
the light, little to complain of in me total 
effect of the colour. 

Of Sir J. D. Linton's twelve drawings of 
charaoters from the novels and poems of 
Sir Walter Scott, many are masterpieces, 
and all are examples of manipulative skill 
which is almost without^ riv^. Perhaps the 
drawing which combines most completely the 
difPerent qualities of fine colour, imitative 
power, and character, is that of Marmion, 
whose handsome face is full of spirit, whose 
bearing is noble, and whose armour is painted 
with a skill scarcely excelled by any ^* old 
master. '^ Perhaps, in the brocades and pearl- 
•trown laoe of Lady Heron even greater 
subtlety is shown ; in the quality of light and 
freedom of gesture Nanty Ewart may excel it ; 
^d for qh^ot^r and complete preservation of 
^e ^fj "Ippminie Sampson *' may be put first. 
Sut it IS b^r4 to give the palm to any of these 
fina drawings; and it is possible that others 
will find in the gallant bearing of Alan Fair- 
ford, ihe rich costume of Lord Oranstoun, and 
the simple manliness of Oolonel Mannering 
still ^ater attractions, while eyes which do 
not perceive |H^y disagreement between the 
deIic4tjB shades of her exquisitely wrought 
4re9S and the red feather in her cap may fall 
SDSpfdly jp love with **pie Lady Margaret." 
^liui draw^igs, of course, are not perfect; in 
f^ii^ <m&9 besides that of Lady JVfargaret's 
leather the colours do not alwi^s keep the|r 
place. ^* Lady Heron " is too distinctly modem 
m type and expression, the dis^bution of 
light and dark is not satisfactory in "Alan 
FSirford" or "Julia Mannering," the sea on 
one side of " Nanty Ewart" seems to come too 
far forward in comparison with the sea on the 
o||^; buty on the whole, they form such a 
fffj^ry of single figures a? have never been 
P|:q4iiP^ ui wi^ter-c^our before. 

0O8MO MOKKHOUSB. 



TEE BUGCLEUCH PRINTS. 

Tjie first portion of t|ie ^imcleuch print? ve;it 
for prices in m{Ay cas^s absurdly aboye their 
valuta; ana the second, consistip^ chiefly of 
O^tades ^nd Bembrandts, will be m process of 
dispQraioi^ wl^en these notes ^re ^i the readers* 
hands, ft was qi^te curious tp ^ee the prices 
paid for rvoof engraying? aftei: Landseer — the 
find of thing, after all, which the tru^ collector 
never tpuchei?* Tl^ey will not lonff remain at 
thjis extravat^t figure, nor woi|la they ever 
have reached it had they pot been the pos^ep- 
9ions of a duke. Much ujiore is to be said in 
excuse for the pric^js realised by the Sir Joshua 
Reynolds mezzotints; for though the newer 
.criticism has rightly placed Bir Joshua in a 
r^nk not quite o| the higheit, still his women's 
portraits haye an understandable charm » and 
they h^d tl^ extreme gogd luck to be tnm^- 
l^te4 into ^l^ck and white by the greatest 
Daa8^f9pf m^zzoUnt that ever lived. Had they 
been **in lin^^' — rendered with the budu in- 
stead pf with pur«:9 scraping— their faults would 
l^^ve sl^od confessed, and their lascitiatioi^ 
WQul4 iiot h^ve been discovered. We flhall 
Ql4y quote t^^o or three prices. The lovely 
** Miss Jacobs '' — a three-quarter length by 
Spilsbury, of a Bimplc looking Hondo o£ sjentj- 
ment and reyerie— letc^hed fifty- eight gmneas 
ii^ the first state: nor wa<i this dear, after all, 
for the ** Miss Jacohf '' rondered by this niaMt^sr 
of mezzQtiiit ia among the great things of the 
world. Tl^e ''Lady Louisa J)i|anners'' — a first 
state, before the title— sold for £1D2. 3^e 
"l^^elly O'Brien '*— the three-quarter length, 
by Watson — went for £57 ; and the **I)ucne9S 
of Batland" — a whple length, by Valentine 
Green— for f 131. Finally, "The L^ies Walde- 
graye " reached the sum of £262. T^is is one 
of the masterpieoef of engraving by Ta^entine 
lGh*een. 

The prices fetched by the exi^mples that wore 
sold of the different plates of Turner's Liher 
Studiorum indicate no abatement in the desiie 
of the collector for these things ; but the col- 
lector h^ still to learn quite certainly that 
picked impressions of the finished plates ^]re 
finer than the very fipp^ epgrayers' proof^. 
Of course, the finished plates solid well, but it 
was still the engravers' proofs that commanded 
tl^p i|n justified pripes* Thu^, an pngraver's 
proof of •* The Windmill and Jjock " — an ugly 
composition epou^h-r-ietched £31. iA- ^'^t 
state— a first pub^shed statp, which is really 
the finished thing — of ihe splendid ''Seyern 
aijd Wye " fetchea £21, we are glad to say: the 
same sfat^ of "Calm" '^IQ. and of '** Solway 
Moss " £27. 'Novf, it h^ppeps that in the case 
of ** Solway Moss,'' a very fine ** second" — 
when the plate was not pnly finished, but 
modified i^^to the b£u:g<^n — is the really desir- 
able thing. An engraver's pFoqf of the '* Qtprk 
ap4 Aqueduct" fetched £41. But we are 
forgetting the great thing pf the sale — as to 
price we mean— that was a ** Ben Arthur," a 
pifst published state. It is somehow excessively 
rare ; ^d it fetched £7^. The !Englis)i col- 
lector is not yet altpgether ifi^pecunipiis* 



EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

}£» NAYILLB'S EBPOBT on the iraCKOPOLIS OF 
TBLL-BL-Y-UIOODIEH. 

The following has been received from M. 
Kaville, whose previous report appeared in the 
Academy pf February 10. In that report he 
described the pjrespnt ooi^dition of Tell el- 
Tahoodieh, ana his discovery of a granite 
pedestal containing the name of a hitherto 
pilpio^nm king. He also observed that it 
would be interesting to excavate the place 
quite thproifghly beiore the fellaheen should 
nave entirely destroyed wha£ time has yet 
spared. Shortly after despatching the report, 



M. Naville — who had, in the meantime, been 
joined by Mr.' P. LI. iJriAth (the student 
attached to the Fund}— decided upon carrying 
out that project. He accordingly began work 
with a large number of labourers upon this 
mound ana its adjacent cemeteries. 

Ametja B. Edwards, 
Pon. Sec. E^pt Exploration Fund. 

Tel-el -Yehoodieh is not a very old settle- 
ment, and the extensive mounds which are 
still extant, are the remains of a city of Greek 
and Roman epoch. Such is the conclusion at 
which I have 'arrived after a month's excava- 
tions. 

I settled there with Mr. Griffith on February 
28, and we began with the Tell itself, inside 
the hi^h enclosure which surrounds the whole 
city. We were soon convinced that there was 
nothing to be hoped for in the Tell, which has 
been excavated down to the bottom. Nothing 
remains of the beautiful chamber with enamelled 
ornaments bearing the name of Hams s in., 
except the platform on which it was raised, 
and a few blocks of alabaster. I cut through 
the {^tform, thinking that perhaps it had been 
built on some older structure; but there is 
nothing below save the sand of the desert. I 
sunk many pits here and there ; but everywhere 
the natural soil was quite near. The only dis- 
covery of some importance which I made there 
was the granite block with the name of an 
unknown king of the XXIInd Dynasty, 
described in my previous report. That block 
has now been removed to the museum of 
Boolak. 

It is a curious fact that the scarabs found 
here in great number generally bear the 
character of the Xlllth Dynasty. The aehakh 
diggers also brought us fragments of pottery 
of black earthenware witii white ornaments, 
exactly similar to that which I found at 
Khataaneh two years ago. It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the place was inhabited 
as early as the Xlllth Dynasty ; but the settle- 
ment was probably not a large one. Even 
under the XiXth Dynasty I do not believe that 
the city was very extensive. I alluded in my 
former report to the idea expressed by 
Brugsch Bey in his article on ** On et Onion," 
that Tell el-Tahoodieh might be the city of 
HeliopoUs rebuilt there after the Hyksos 
invasion. I must say that the scanty remains 
of Pharaonic time, and especially the total 
absence of a Pharaonic necropolis, seem to mo 
to disprove Brugsch' s hypothesis on that point ; 
while, on the other hand, as will be seen 
further, I agree with his argument as to the 
place being the site of the city given to the 
Israelites by Ptolemy Philometor. The fact 
that at Tell el-Tahoodieh the Pharaonic monu- 
ments all bear the name of On arises from the 
circumstance that both cities were in the same 
Nome, and the inhabitants of the smaller city 
worshipped the god of the capital. The same 
thing occurs in other cities in the Delta. 

Liking from the top of the Tell towards the 
desert, the first thing seen is a Roman city, 
very regularly built, with two large streets 
nmning parallel to each other, and cut at right 
angles by the lines of the houses. The whole 
presents the appearance of a military settle- 
ment, and, as Mr. Griffith suggested, would be 
very appropriate for a colony of veterans, of 
which there must have been one in tiiis region, 
according to the Itinerary of ^toninus. The 
houses of the city are built on solid rock, which 
forms the soil of the desert, half a mile further 
to the east. 

It is in the desert that we have been working 
for the last three weeks, first on the verge of 
the cultivated land, between two Bedouin vil- 
lages, and also in the villages themselves. Here 
I found the necropolis of the city. For nearly 
one mile the ground is honeycombed with 
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tombs out in the rock, all designed, more or 
lees, upon the same plan. Two or three steps 
lead to a small door, which opens on a square 
chamber, in all sides of which are horizontal 
niches of the size of a coffin, sometimes in two 
rows, one above the other. Nearly all the 
tombs had been rifled in ancient times. Even 
now, when very little is left, the Arabs open 
them in the hope of finding fragments of lime- 
stone. Thus it is that nearly all the funeral 
tablets have disappeared. These tombs are 
certainly Qreek and Boman ; and the corpses 
bear no traces of mummification. 

In spite of the carefcd searching for lime- 
stone which the Arabs have carri^ on, yery 
likely for centuries, we found a few funerary 
tablets, some • of which were unfortunat^y 
broken, or rendered illegible by the salt which 
everywhere oozes out of the ground. 

Our first discovery of an inscription was made 
in a tomb to the north of the TelL The stone 
was broken in two pieces, and contained part 
of a long and much mutilated epitaph, recording 
in metrical and somewhat barbarous Ghreek 
the death and sufferings of the deceased. The 
inscription purports to be written by a son in 
memory of his father, who may have suffered 
persecution. The parts containing the names 
are missing. 

We discovered, among others, a tomb 
where a mother named Tryphaena and her 
daughter Eiras had been buried together. 
Afterwards, we found two well preserved 
stelae, one for a man named Glaukias, and the 
other which reads thus : — 

MIKKOC NceANcofC 
nAC I«Uc XPHCTc A»Pc 
. XAIPc ctfC rf«N Ac 
Lie ♦Aw^I lA 
"Mikkos, the son of Nethaneus, friend to all, 
excellent, too young, farewell at the age of 35, 
year 15, the 14th of PhaophL'* 

This is the usual form of the epitaphs we 
found; the adjective A«Pc which I under- 
stand to mean ** who dies before his time," 
always occurs where the deceased were young. 
This epitaph was the first which directed my 
attention to the fact that possibly the names 
might be of Jewish origin, Muucos and NtSarcvf 
being like some Hebrew names. In fact, the 
next found was thoroughly Jewish : 
cAfAZAPff 
AwPf XPHCTf 
nACI ♦lAc 
«€ LIK [IBP] 
*'Bleazar, too young, excellent, friend to 
all." 

There is no possible doubt as to the Hebrew 
origin of this name. We also found several which 
might be either Greeks or Jewish, like Try- 
phaena and Eiras, Glaukias and ArAeOKAcOT[Cp] 
TOYONHCiMOT. Elsewhere wc came across names 
with a Jewish sound, such as CAAAMIC, Salamis, 
and this last BAPXIAC BAPXIOT, Barchiaa, the Bon 
of BarchioBy which I believe must be derived 
from the word -]n3, "to bless." Thus, out of 
a small number of tablets discovered, one half 
contain names which are decidedly Jewish; 
hence, I cannot help concluding that the 
tradition which makes TeU el*Yahoodieh a 
Jewish settlement rests on an historic basis. 

As I was desirous to ascertain whether there 
was not a yet older necropolis, I went about 
a quarter of a mile further mto the desert, and 
^ere excavated several mounds covered 
with chips and blocks of black basalt 
This proved also to be a necropolis, containing 
a great number of terra-cotta coffins, generally 
hidden in brick chambers. We opened about 
fifty. With the exception of one which was a 
child^s grave, they had all been rifled— very 
likely a short time after the interment was 
made. These coffins are shaped like a mummy, 
and made all in one piece, except the face, 
which forms the covering of the opening 



through which' the body was put in. 
Generally 8x>eaking, the faces have been 
smai^ed, and the bones gathered up and replaced 
near the head, after the precious things which 
were put in the coffin had been attracted. 
What these were may be judged from the fact 
that we found a fine comehan scarab in the 
child's coffin, which very likely was overlooked 
by the thieves, and also a good bronze cup. 
We also found a scarab on the child's left hand, 
a shell on the right side of the head, and, placed 
over the region of the heart, a small pot with 
concentricomamentsof the style called Cypriote. 
No trace of mummification was anywhere seen, 
but we found a great many small pots of gprace- 
f ul forms. It is easy to recognise the presence 
of a coffin, because tke first thin^ discovered is 
generally one of the urns which were put 
on each side of the head and near the feet. 
Some of these vases are very large. Several of 
the heads of the coffins have a curious and 
foreign type. The coffins themselves, at least 
the letter ones, are covered with rough paintings 
representing Egyptian gods, such as Thot£, 
Anubis, and the four genii of the cardinal 
points. On the chest there is nearly always 
a kneeling woman with outspread wings. The 
colours, which are often very bright, soon 
fade away, and a heavy rain which fell 
recently did them a great deal of damage. 
The colour which has generally, disappeared is 
the black, and consequently the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. So far as I can judge, they are 
very incorrect and very badly written, and 
belong entirely to the Greek or rather Boman 
epoch. I even believe that some of them never 
were intended to be read, but were only painted 
to give to the coffin an Egyptian character. 
These coffins are found at a small depth ; and, 
although I cut through two of the highest 
mounds to the very twik of the desert, I did 
not find any trace of older burials. Thus, as I 
said at the beginning, considering the great 
extent of the recent necropolis, and the total 
absence of old interments, it seems to me 
evident that the large city is of recent origin, 
and that the place became important only 
under the Ptolemaic rulers, but not before. 
Edwabd Navillb. 



In addition to the foregoing from M. Naville, 
an informal report of great archaeological 
interest has be^ receive from Mr. F. U. 
Griffith, from which (as it deals principally 
with points not touched upon by M. Naville) 
I make some extracts. Mr. Griffith's observa- 
tions are almost wholly confined to the inter- 
ments in the more distant cemetery, which he 
describes as artificial tumuli thrown up above 
the natural level of the desert. In the shallower 
mounds, the coffins rest on the floor of the 
desert, or in slightly excavated hoUows only a 
few inches in depth, the basalt rock beinff here 
close to the surface, and thinly covered with 
hiurd sand. In the larger mounds, the inter- 
ments are in some instances as much as ten 
feet above the desert level, and only a foot or 
two below the top of .the timiulus." 

'< The heads," says Bir. Griffith, '< are ahnost 
invariably westwatd, and, I think, never point as 
far from the west as north or south. . . . 
The bodies may, or may not, have been mummi- 
fied ; bat there is no trace of mummification, and 
I fully believe they were not. But all the painted 
coffins have bandages and figures of deities repre- 
sented— a much cheaper eubfetitute. The oofflns 
are rough, and the iiiBcriptions illegible, except in 
one iuhiauce, iiht-re the Dame is left blaok This 
r«*mind8 zoe of Uvbabti of .the same period — 
XlXth to XXtb liynasty." 

By this, it will be seen that Mr. (hiffith 
ascribes these curious graves to the period of 
the two Ramesside Dynasties. Elsewhere he 
gives his reasons lor tlus view : 
*' I am especially pleased, iu the absence of 



hieroglyphic inscriptions, at the series of pottery, 
ftc, fiom the tombs in the mounds of basalt chips. 
... I guessed the date on our first day of work 
there, from a food vessel wMoh reminded me of 
the form of the painted ware of Teli-el-Amarna, 
and which difEers from the Sai'te ware found at 
Nebesheh." 

Mr. Griffith then goes on to 'say that he has 
met with some ''surprises" during the course 
of the excavations, but that his first opinion 
as to date is, on the whole, confirmed. Among 
the aforesaid ''surprises " are — (1^ Terra-cotta 
shell lamps, like those of Naukratis ; (2) bottles 
of Cypriote type, with concentric patterns ; 
(3) bottles with false mouths in the centre, on 
each side of which is a handle, and, on one 
side, the actual spout^all these being primitive 
Greek forms, or perhaps ve^ early Phoenician. 
Glass beads, green and y^ow, "eyed" and 
variegated, have also turned up; and two 
letters, " apparently Ghreek," have been found 
—one upon a oofiGbi, the other upon a food- 
vesseL Notwithstanding the difficulty of 
accounting for the presence of Greek and 
Cypriote ^pes in Bamesside times, Mr. Griffith 
says: 

" The proofs of dating lie in porcelain beads ; a 
scarab of Meneptah, and other scarabs of same 
period; some forms of pottery, and especially 
some fragments of blue-painted ware like that of 
Tell*el-Amama ; absence of everything that is 
certainly Sai'te, or later ; and difference in style 
of burial, there being no amulets." 

Further on, however, he recurs less confidently 
to the question of date, and says: "Some 
hieratico-demotic on pots, and especially the 
Greek (?) letters on coffin, would be somewhat 
difficult to explain as thirteenth, or even tenth, 
century B.c. 

The absence of "ITshabti," or funerary 
statuettes, usually found in such numbers in 
Egyptian graves from the time of the XlXth 
Dynasty to the Persian period, is very curious, 
the only traces of such being " some fragments 
of the roughest possible specimens in terra 
cotta." Apropos of other small statuettes, Mr. 
Griffith remarks that "porcelain and bronze 
figures are decidedly rare ; and it is important, 
and very unusual, that Sekhet is the commonest 
of aU." 

The following description of the TeU puts 
the topography of the place very dleariy 
before us, and the concluding observations are 
too valuable to be omitted : 

"The Roman tombs He fringing the desert for 
about half a mile opposite Uie east end of the 
mound and sandhill, <.«., all that pert of the 
desert which is nearest the fioman viUsge. The 
basalt mounds are at the south end of this, lying a 
quarter of a mile back in the desert, where the 
rock is basalt, and rock-out tombs are out of 
the question. They are more nearly opposite 
the early part of the Tell. There are a 
few Xllth or Xlllth and XXVIth Dynasty 
graves at the east end of the sandh i ll on 
which the town was built ; but maoy have been 
cleared away by tbe Romans, when they built a 
very nyetematio village there, and those which 
remain have been almost wholly destroyed by t^bmkk 
diggers, as there is a layer of powdery rock which 
suits them. These tombs are also brick, with 
diaracteristic pottery. 

I am more than ever convinced of the value 
of the studv of small antiquities and pottery. 
It is a subject in which everything remains 
to be lesmt; but the fact that a piece of 
plain red ware was sufficient to give the date 
—confirmed afterwards by innumerable obser- 
vations ~is sufficient to show the value of the study. 
A Tf 11 and its cemetery m»iy be perfectly legible 
some day without a scrap of inscription. Inscrip- 
tions must come to an end, practically, befora 
long ; but thera ara infinite stores of information 
in the mounds, if only people would take the 
trouble to compile their archaeological grammara 
and dictionaries, in order to make them in- 
telligibk." 
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With this letter, Mr. Griffith encloses half-a- 
dozen photographs of the pottery, and pottery 
coffins, described above. The latter are 
extremely carious ; quite unlike any coffins yet 
found in Egypt, but so singularly akin to the 
''slipper-shaped" coffins found at Warka 
C' XJr of the Chaldees "), that I am tempted to 
enquire if any Babylonian influence can have 
caused tins singular innovation upon the 
sepulchral usages of conservative Egypt.* 
Again, in one of Mr. Griffith's photographs, I 
note a vase of Aryballos form, precisely similar 
to a specimen figured in Birch's Ancient 
Fottery f as coming from Babylon. It wHl be 
noted that M. Naville remarks upon the 
'* foreign type " of the heads on the faoe-pieoes 
of these coffins, which Mr. Ghiffith also refers 
to in Ms letter as " very un-Egyptian." 

Cairene tradition yet preserves the memory 
of a Babylonian fortress at Fostat, and it is 
not, perhaps, very unlikely that a Babylonian 
camp may have been stationed at Onia, say at 
the time of the descent of Nebuchadnezzar upon 
Lower Egypt, in the reign of Neoho (XXYIth 
Dynasty), or in the time of the twenty vassal 
kings under Esarhaddon (XXYth Dynasty). 

Tins would account, not only for the foreign 
type of the coffin-faces (which are curiously 
like some of the heads found at Tello), thia 
barbaric imitations of Egyptian ornamentation 
and writiog, and the absence of traces of 
mummification, but also for the significant 
diversity of opinion as to date, whieh appears 
in the foregoing reports ; M. Naville attributing 
these burials to Greek, ''or rather Roman" 
times, while Mr. Ghiffith hesitates between the 
age of the Bamessides and a period so late, 
apparently, as the XXTlth Dynasty. 

I hasten to add that I fdone am responsible 
for this hypothesis, which I offer for what it 
may be worth ; and that is probably — ^nothing. 

A. B* E. 



TBE ROCK TEMPLE AT SIDON. 

Thb following was translated, for the Scottish 
NeioSt by Prof. Bobertson, of Glasgow, from 
the Arab newspaper, the Lisan-tU-Half of 
March 17: 

" Last week, while some labourers were engaged 
quanying stones in a piece of ground belonghig to 
a man named Bherif , near the garden of the cave 
facing the Sidon aqueduct, they discovered a spot 
resembling a sunk well. The owner of the ground 
asked them to remove the earth ; and, aft^ they 
had dug to a depth of six or seven metres, they 
came upon the entrance to an open cave, which 
contained two marble sarcophagi, the one beauti- 
fully sculptured, the other plain. The owner of 
the ground having notified the local government, 
the Eaimakam, with several members of the courts 
and a great crowd of people, came to see the 
sarcophagi The length of the first was found to 
be four cubits and a half, and its breadth three 
cubits, by about the same height. It is of white, 
clear marble, and on its sides all round are cut in 
relief six human figures, each one of which is 
about a cubit in length. On the heads of the 
sarcophagi on each side are three figures like the 
others, with various other figures under them, 
and above them chariots and figures of horses and 
women. On the covers, also, are figures of chariotu 
drawn by horses, and followed and preceded by 
moimted horsemen. Liside the larger sarcophegUM 
were found human bones, and also the bones of 
three dogs. It would appear that this cave had 
been opened on some former occasion, and the 
contents of the sarcophagi removed ;. for the larger 
one was found to be oroken on one side, and the 
broken pieces inserted under the lid of the plain 
one to support it, and allow an entrance to be 
made into the sarcophagus. 

"The Kalmakam, ISadig Beg, having communi- 
cated this discovery to his Excellency the Governor- 



(General, orders were given in reply to continue 
tiiie excavations till his ExceUenpv should appear 
in person. Further excavations led to the dis- 
ooverv of a second cave, containing three sarco- 
phagi, one of which was larger and finer than the 
one first discovered. On it were representations of 
battle scenes between horse soldiers and female 
warriors. Among other scenes there is a repre- 
sentation of a horseman seizing a woman by the 
hair of her head and killing her, the blood flowing 
from her neck ; while another warrior is stnldng a 
horseman in the face with a javelin, and another 
striking him in the side, and dead bodies lie under 
the horsemen. On the hd of this sarcophagus 
is an eagle with a diadem on its head, and in 
front of it heads with two faces. The second 
sarcophagus has on its sides representations of 
women weeping, and figures of various kinds with 
long necks and heads with two faces. The third 
sarcophagus has figures of lilies and fiowers. 

"Oontmued excavations led to the discoveiy 
of two other caves at the same place. These 
also contained sarcophagi, which were plain, 
having no other adornment beyond figures of lilies 
and such like. The whole number of sarcophagi 
discovered in the four caves is nine, of which thrtx: 
are worthy of regard, the others being plain. It 
was found impossible to remove them from their 
places owing to their great size, the height of 
some of them being nearly four metres ; and the 
Governor- General, seeing this, gave orders that 
the engineer of the government and a special 
architect should come and take charge of the 
work." 



COBBESPONDENOE. 

THE DRAGON OAVB AT FABHOSA. 

LondoQ : April SO, 1887. 
In the AcABE^ifT of April 9 I see a notice 
headed "Archaeological discovery in India,'* 
which describes the discovery of the Dragon 
Cave at Pabhosa (Sansk. PrabhSsa) near the 
ancient city of Kosam, or KosambL The dis- 
covery is given tot wo difiESerent explorers — Dr. A, 
Ftihrer and Mr. J. Cockbum. Will you allow 
me to point out that this Dragon Cave was 
discoverod by me in 1883, and that a short 
notice of it will be found in my Archaeological 
Survey Report ^ voL xxi., p. 2. I have there 
stated that "the serpent is believed to have 
his head in the Jumna, while his tail remains 
in the cave, which is more than a quarter of a 
mile from the river." I found a few short 
inscriptions, I also saw a rock-cut room, with 
one aoor and two windows, which was quite 
inaccessible. I did not see the long inscription. 

A. CUNXINOHAM. 



* Hee Birch's Aneient Pottery, Figs. 93 and 95. 
t ]<1g. 92, Ibid. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARGHAEOLOQY. 

Mr. Cosmo Moxkhouse has written a Hand- 
book to the Italian Pre-Raphaelites in the 
National Gallery, which will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Cassell & Co., illustrated 
with numerous engravings. 

The exhibition season is now reaching its 
height. The Boyal Academy and the (&os- 
venor do not, of course, open until May begins ; 
but next week we shidl have the sixty-ninth 
exhibition of the Boyal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, as well as the much tiJked 
about "artistic joke'' of Mr. Hany Fumiss, 
who (by the way) abjures the adventitious 
attraction of a private view. In addition, 
there will be shown next week, in the Pall 
Mall Gallery, a loan collection of the works of 
that veteran marine painter. Sir Oswald 
Brierley, to which the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Duke of Edinburgh have each 
largely contributed; while Messrs. Graves 
announce a picture of '* Andromeda," by Mr. 
Frederick Goodall, and Mr. Mendozs his annual 
exhibition of British and foreign pictures, 
including "Le Mariage d*une C^mete," by 
M. Luis Falero. 

A PUBLIC meeting in aid of the National 
Society for Preserving the Memorials of the 



Dead will be held at the Mansion House on 
Thursday next, April 28, at 3 p.m. The chair 
will be taken by the Lord Mayor ; and among 
those who have promised to be present are the 
Earl of Northesk, the Bishop of Ely, Lord 
Eonald Gower, Lord Mark Kerr, Sir George 
Bussell, the Dean of Lichfield, and Precentor 
Yenables. 

Thb report of M. Dieulafoy, the successful 
explorer of Susa, has I'ust been published in 
Paris under the title of FomUe» de Mise, Cam" 
pagne de 1885-86, accompanied bv a reproduc- 
tion in chromolithography of the enamelled 
bricks set up again in the Louvre as they were 
found in Susa. From this plate we see that 
the three warriors figured are not black, as 
had been stated at iirst (Acadeky, July 24, 
1886), and that some scholars were rather too 
hasty in seeing in them a representation of the 
Asiatic Ethiopians. 

In the January and February numbers of 
the Zeitechrift fUr bildende Kunst, Lermolieff 
(Bignor Morelli) replies to the attack by M. 
Eugene Muntz, in the Ocusette d&s Beaux-ArU, 
on his views with regard to the Venice Sketch- 
book. Signor Morelli's articles are not only 
cogent in argument, but remarkable for tixeir 
keen and refined satire. The humour of his 
apology for breaking his promise not to write 

rn about Pintoricchio ynll be appreciated by 
except M Muntz and his Mends, and 
perhaps even by them. The fine Bembrandt 
called " The Student," lent by the late Sir 
William Knighton to the Winter Exhibition of 
the Boyal Academy in 1883, and now in the 
possession of Herr Otto Pein, of Berlin, is the 
subject of a short article by Ad. Bosenberg in 
the February number, whidi contains a good 
heliogravure of the picture. Among other 
recent articles in this periodical are '* Adrian 
Brouwer," by Friedrioh Schlie; "DieTrionfi 
des Petrarca zu Dresden und Wien," by G. 
Buchholtz; and " Altflandrische Bilder in 
Spanien und Portugal," by Carl Justi. 

Correction. — In the "Algerian Notes" by 
Prof. Sayoe, in the Academy of last week 
(p. 279), /or "Thannyas" read "Thamugas"; 
and /or " bower " read " border." 



THE 8TAQE. 

STAGE NOTES. 
Thebe is to be an end, we rejoice to say, of 
" Faust " at the Lyceum ; or, rather, " Faust" 
is to survive, but limply, on a Friday evening. 
Once a week they will play it. We do not 
rejoice in its departure, or what is tantamount 
to it, maliciously in the least. It was exceUent 
in its way ; but it lasted too long. Now there 
is to be a series of revivals. A revival of " The 
Bdls," a revival of " Much Ado," a revival of 
"The Merchant of Venice" — other revivals 
besides. This is very good hearing, as the 
Yorkshire people say ; but there might be 
something even better than that. Why does 
not Mr. Irving revive " Macbeth," in which 
there is a popular impression that he failed ? 
He did not fail at all ; he did some marvellous 
things in it. And if he played it again^as 
surely he must some day — he would play it 
with even ripened art and not less pronounced 
and admirable impulse^ 

At the Princess's they have put "Held by 
the Enemy " into the evening bill. In fact, it 
i$ the evening bill. It is a very great success 
indeed, we hear. We shall notice it shortly. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

On Conducting. By B. Wagner. Translated 
by E. Dannreuther. (Beeves.) This treatise 
first appeared in the Neue Zeitichri/t fiir Mmik 
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in 1869, and was immediately afterwards issued 
in book form. Wagner, like Berlioz, had a ^harp 
pen, and consequentiy made many enemies. 
Both men boldly wrote what they thought 
and felt, regardless of consequences. No one 
cdn read Wagner's treatise without perceiving 
that it must have caused a good deal of ill- 
feeling among many of his contemporaries; 
but, with all its faiilts, it is instructive, and 
as mere reading exceedingly interesting and 
lively. He weighs Ihe conductors of his day 
in the balance, and finds nearly all wanting. 
Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn, men of indepen- 
dent position and great attainments, left 
matters to take care of themselves; and 
** what,*' asks Wagner, ** are we to expect from 
their neat little shadows ? " Again he speaks 
of their successors as *' parvenus without 
authority — pianoforte pedagogues protected by 
ladies in waiting." The tendeney to hurry and 
run away with the tempi is a fault to 
which he draws special attention. The Men- 
delssohnian maxim*, chi vu prfsto va sanot 
had been only too faithhilly followed 
by the ••neat little shadows." Various illus- 
trations are given, and Wagner's comments 
may be read with profit. Then he goes on to 
speak about modifications of tone aud expres- 
sion. Again, the colourless performances under 
Mendelssohn's direction are pointed out as the 
root of all evil. *• Beware of e£Bect" was his 
maxim, says Wagner. It is all very well for the 
reformer to sneer at the want ol attention 
paid to details by the generality of eonductosa ; 
but as few, if any, understand tbe meaning and 
spirit of Beethoven's music as thoroughly as 
he appears to have done, it is perhaps an advan- 
tage that they do not trouble themselves too 
much about colour. How far Mendelssohn was 
careless or indifferent we know not. It seems 
quite possible that busily and variously occupied 
as he was during his short life, he may have 
left undone things which ke ought to have 
done, and which he had the power and know- 
ledge to do. Hitherto, Wagner has been 
speaking principally about instrumental music. 
But now he touches on the •'disgraceful" 
ways of operatic conductors, and certainly 
becomes very vehement. Here is a specimen : — 
'* I am sorry to say I know of no one to whom 
I would confidently entrust a single tempo in 
one of my operas ; certainly to no member of 
the staff of our army of time-beaters." There 
is one passage in the book about Schumann as 
a composer which cannot but give pain to his 
many admirers. Wagner evidently had no 
sympathy with Schumann ; and it does seem a 
pity that in discussing faults and failings of 
conductors he should have gone out of his way 
to express his opinion about some of that com- 
poser s works. Of the translation of Wagner's 
difficult sentences by Mr. Dannreuther we can 
speak in terms of high praise. At times he 
carefully gives the original German, as if he 
feared lest he had not done full justice to it. 

The Musician, Sixth Ghrade. By Ridley 
Prentice. (Sonnenschein.) We have before 
called attention to this excellent wodc. The 
author's object is to help players to think 
about and understand the music which they 
are leamiue. He commenced with simple 
pieces and smiple analyses. Now, in this sixth 
aud last grade, he deicds with such advanced 
works as Bach's Fugues, Beethoven's D minor 
Sonatas (Op. 31, No. 2, and Op. ol) and his 
difficult Variations (Op. 35), and Scnumann's 
••Etudes Symphoniques." The remarks and 
explanations will be of great servioe to students. 
Mr. Prentice says that Beethoven's Sonata (Up. 
81a) is the only iustance of programme-music 
in the piimoforte sonatas; but Beethoven, at 
any rate in conversation, once gave the pro- 
gramme of Op. 81, No. 2, as our author mm- 
self mentions on p. 27, and also of Op. 67. 



Memenis of Harmony and Counterpoint, By 
P. Davepport. (Longmans.) Of this little 
book ii is only necessiSjy to say that igiyone 
intending tp pinreq^t him (or herself) as c^di- 
date at the harwony examinations of tha Boyal 
Academy oi Music will find it a most useful 
guide. It is founded on the Day theory — a 
knowledge of which is there indispensable. 
J. S. Shbdlock. 



MUaiO NOTES. 
The programme of last Saturday's Crystal Palace 
concert was devoted entirely to Beethoven's 
music. Herr Kwast, who recently made his 
debut at the Popular Concerts, played the 
pianoforte part in the Choral Fantasia (Op. 80) 
m a highly satisfactory manner. A better idea 
of his powers as pianist wiU, however> be gained 
from tbe piaiio£>rte recital which he has an- 
nounced. The Crystal Pahu)e Choir sang with 
spirit. The solo vocalists w«:e Miss A. Marriott, 
Miss Layton, and Messrs. Kearton and King. 
The concert commenced with the I^eonora 
Overture, No. 3, and concluded with the Choral 
Symphony. Mr. Manns conducted. The at- 
tendance, in spite of the attractive programme, 
was small. 

Mr. N. Yebt annoimces the summer series of 
nine Bichter Concerts. In addition to well- 
known works by Beethoven, Wagner, and other 
masters, the scheme includes several interesting 
novelties: Mr, Stanford's Ksh Symphony; 
Mr. F. H. Cowen's Symphony in F (No. 5), 
dedicated to Herr Biohter ; a new work by Mr. 
H. H. C. tarry ; Bruckner's Symphony in E 
minor (No. 7), announced last season but not 
given; and a selection from Goldmark's new 
opera ** Merlin." The dates of the concerts are 
as follows: May 2, 9, 16, 23, June 6, 13, 20, 27, 
and July 4. There wiU be an oicheatra of 100 
performers, with Mr. E. Schiever as leader. 



A TTTOTYP E. 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTKATIONS 

(SAWYER'S COLLOTYPE) 
are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
oess is noted tor its ezoeUence in 

Oopies of Aneient Kanasoripts; 
Ocfgieu of OoiHs^ Seals, Medallioas; 
Oopies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of vhich a 
Photograph can be taken ; 

Sid is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
ritish Museum, the ralaeogmphical, Numismatioal, 
Antiquarian and other learned Societies, and by the 
Leadtog Publishers. 

" Put up a Picture in your room."— Lbiqh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ABT ftALLEBY 

»4. NEW OXFORD STREET, W.a 
CatalogM«9, 166 pp„ ,Sixp$nce, putt-frtt. 

"AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.*' With Three lUustrations, 2i pp., tree to any 
Address. 

THE AU TOTYPB OOMPAHY^ 



'J^EN ETCHI]!^GS by C. MERYOI^. 

OLD PARIS. 

Reproduoed on Copper bjr the Auto-(rarure Proo«M, and accompanM with 

Prvfcoe aiMl Hhiatratlvs NotM by SlXiPPOItU A. BltOOKK, UJL 

The rtaiet are attached, by the apper edn, to WluuuMn Paper calroat 

alouuts, and eucluscd ia ao olegaot PorlfoUo. 

Price Thro* QaioeaB. 
I. UBTRTQB. , «. U PONT att CUANQK. Seoood 

1 La MOKQUK. | 8>nte 

3. L'AB8IDE de NOTRK DAME de ^ ^- 5!^.\1?E^^%Tio^«T. 

i. LaOALEUlEdoKOTEB DAMB. I ij. !fJ)r'KKLLIc?BUB (to to TttB- 
i. U POMT au CHANOB. \ KANUbUIU. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
7«. X«w Oxford-atreet, W.C. ; and 
HT. HOTUKBAM » to.. 36. Plicaiilli.T, W. 



^NCIENT ATHENS. 

TwMt7.flr« Atttotypas from Ncgatlvea by W. J. STiLLMAX, Siq. 

of tba Acropoua and Parthenon. 

S«l0ctod and laaaad by aothortty of the Hrlleoic Socto^y. 

Partleulara on opplioatton to the MANAGICK, 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74. ||«w 0cf«ra<Mmr, W.9. 
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WARD & DOWNEY, 

PUBLISHERS. 



THREE IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 



Wt 8ABAH TTTLBK. 

LOftlE TOWN. Bt Sar^ fjHer, Author 

of •* Buried Diamondf?' ic. 8 vols.. 3Cs. 6d. 

[In ajltw dafft, 

n J. B. BAIF9QX. 
A TANGLED CHAIN. By J. E. Ibnton, 

Author ol ** The Ourat^a Wtte,*' *' Less than Kin," 
&c. 2vols.,«l». H'hitda^, 

BT a w. 4»nJ^'^o^, 
A TElUdBLS LSOAGY; By 0. Webb 

IN BlWftlAN and rBBNOH PBIS0N8. 

By PtoJOB KaOPQXKINB. Large post 8vo, 

Slth a PlML oi the Fomess ot &%, Pece^ aad St. 
aul. 7s. 60. [ Thit day, 

THB PBBSaNAL B£G0LL£eTfON9 of 

tbe DUO de BROGLIB. Edited by R. L11D03 d^ 
. BEAUFOBT. % vols., (tony Svo, with a Pocuaic 
on SteeL [SMrUy, 

THBEE YEABS of a WANDEBEB'S 

LIFE. Bv JOHK F. KBANE, Author of "dix 
Months in Meocah/' *o. 9 vols., orown 8tos Us. 

lThi$ day. 



TBAVELS in the IHTEHIOB; or. The 

Wonderful Adventures of Luke and Belinda. An 
attempt «o te^ph Pbyatology in a novel aod nnter- 
taining manner. Edit«yl lut aLDVOON PHYdl- 
OIAN, and IQustrated by HARRY FURNIsS. 
liarge crown 8vo. gilt top, 9b. 

DUELLING DAYS ia the ARMY. By 

WI LiJAM DOUGLAS. Imperial i6mo. 78. 6d. 

THBOUGH the GATES of GOLD: a 

Fragment of Thought. Fcap. bvo, white cloth, 
gilt top, 4|. 6d. 

OBEATimr ^ B;veL9noN? a mio- 

sophicai ia<|uif7. By eB(>RQB TIOKNOB 
CURT IS. Pttfny S'Wa JOS. «d, ^ 

THE COMING FBANCO GEBMAN 

WAR; a PoUtioal-Military Study Tra nwIatM 
from IJie Qennaa ot Lieat.-OoL iLQBTTSOKAU, 
by JOHN HUili. Lig«e poet 8vo, 7s. ad. 



EIGHTY-FIVE YEA8S of ^BISH 

HISTORY. By W.J. O'NEILL DAUNT. «vol8., 
crown 8vo, 2ls. 



A LOOK BOUND LI^^BATUBB. By 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. Orown8vo,68. 

ANCIENT LBGBNB8, MYSTIC 

CHARMS, aod SUFBRSTITIOm of IRBLAND. 
By LADY WILDB. 8 vols , crown 8vo, Sis. 

THE HEALING ABT: a History of 

Me4i<^n#L and_ Medipjd Celelviii^. By w. H« 



DAVENPORT ADA& 



mes. 



2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s. 



NEW NOVELS 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 



THIS MAN'S WXFS. By George Man- 

VILLB FENN, Author of •• Donhl^ Cunniuic," 
** The Master of the Ceremonies,** &c. 8 vols. 

THE LADYF NANCYE. By Bita, Author 

of *<Dame Cvrdea/' ko. Svols. 



AMOBVINOIT. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 

Author of '* From the Silent Past,'* &c. 8 vols. 



SEX to the LAST. By Peroy Fendall^ 

Author of ** Spiders and Plies," ftc 8 vob. 
12, York Street, Covent Garden, LoodoOa 
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LITERATURE. . 

Xhe Odyney of Homor. Done into English 
Yene by William Morris. VoL I. (KeeTos 
& Turner.) 

l^HBir, more than ten years ago, we were all 
of ns reading the Looen of Gndrun, and were 
dazzled by the strange new brilliancy of the 
nnsetting snn of the North, many mnst have 
said that it would be a good day for English 
literaturte if the *< double might of hand " 
that had drawn Jason and Medea as unerringly 
as it had drawn Kiartan and Gudrun would 
turn to the one complete epic of Greece, and 
tell us, once for idl, of the wanderings of 
Odysseus. It was something of disappoint- 
ment, or at least of hope deferred, when Mr. 
Monis gave us the more elaborated, yet far 
less p^ect, Ameid. Sigurd, it is true, 
quendied all regrets for a time. If stronger 
or nobler poetry than its final portion has 
been written during tiie present century, I 
admit myself unable to name it. And now 
an instalment, at all eyents, of the long- 
desired OdyM$y is in our hands ; it is not to be 
thought of that it should remain an instal- 
ment If the charm of writing it be, as it 
must be, even greater than the charm of 
leading it, Mr. Morris can surely not pause, 
still less desist; to do so would argue him 
more, or less, than human. 

Thete is not, to my mind, any true oriti- 
cism in mincing matters, in qualifying the 
good as abstractedly imperfect, or the iMid as 
containing the potentiality of goodness. If 
to be reminded in every Ime of the Homeric 
method and fluency of narration ; if to have 
the figures of Odysseus, and Nausicaa, and 
Alcinous, acting and speaking with the same 
straightforward simplicity as they use in the 
original ; if to find on every page lines that 
recSftll Homer at his best, and Mr. Morris's 
best work elBcwhere ; if to feel everywhere 
the sunlight ''of that old-world mom " — ^if, 
I repeat, the presence of these merits makes 
a good translation of Homer, then I think 
this is not only the best verse translation of 
any part of Homer that I have ever seen, but 
one of tiie best literary efforts, in this kind, 
that we possess. I do not say that it is fault- 
less — ^there are tricks or mannerisms in it 
which recur somewhat artificially, not leaving 
on the mind quite the same effect as the 
recurrent phrases of Homer. And the ques- 
tion of the true metre for translating Homer, 
like tile question of free will, ''finds no end, 
in wandering mazes lost." But here is half 
the OdyBsey, translated line for line, without 
serious omission or expansion, in the metre, 
and by the poet, of Sigurd. 

But in opinions about poetry "|the mind 
of a man,'' as Homer would say, ''fleets 



hither and thither, and ponders in divers 
ways." It is high time to desist from giving 
judgments, and to show Mr. Morris's work, 
so far as may be possible, by extracts — with 
this proviso, that one of the special charms of 
his work inevitably evaporates in such a pro- 
cess — the charm of its consecutiveness. 
Everyone knows that of Homer, and especially 
of the Odyss&y^ this is the unique merit — that 
we pass from book to book, from the narrative 
about Odysseus to the narrative of Odysseus, 
with " a free onward impulse." Alone, per- 
haps, among epics, the Ody$$ey leaves us 
wishing there was more of it. Unless I am 
much mistaken, readers of this translation, 
apart from any knowledge of the original, 
will feel the same. 

Let us see Telemachus set forth upon his 
voyage (bk. ii., U. 420-8) 'mid the sounds of 
" wind, wave, and bark." 

" Bat Grey-eyed Athene sped them a hiqppy wind 

and fair, 
The north-west piping keenly aoroes the wine- 
dark sea. 
But Telemachus bade his fellows, and egged 

them buaily, 
To gear their tackling duly, and they hearkened 

and 8o did ; 
For into the mid-thwart's hollow the pine-tree 

mast they slid 
When up aloft they had raised it ; then with 

forestays it the^r stayed, 
And hauled the white sails upward with ox-hide 

ropes well laid. 
With the wind the mid-sail bellied and the 

purple wave began 
To roar out aloud round the keel, as forth the 

good ship ran." 

This has the very breath of the sea — the 
second line is pure Homer ; the little thing 
one would wish altered is a word of which 
Mr. Morris is extremely fond — "egged" — 
which rather suggests surreptitious encour- 
agement. Any one can see — or, rather, hear 
— how Mr. Morris varies the cadence of a 
metre which in less skilful hands is apt to 
have a certain un-Homeric monotony. 

Let us match, against this departure, the 
landing of Odysseus upon Phaeaciar (bk. v., 
U. 391-406). 

" All dead the gale was fallen, and all was calm 

and dear. 
And no breath of air was about ; then he saw the 

land anear. 
As he looked forth very sharply upraised on a 

swelling sea: 
And as dear as the life of a father to his children 

seemeth to be, 
Who in sickness bath been lying and wasting 

away for long, 
And suffering grievous torment, and worn by the 

God of wrong ; 
But now the Gods release him, and his life is 

dear and good — 
E*en so dear unto Odysseus was the sight of land 

and wood; 
And he swam on stoutly, striving to tread the 

earth once more, 
But when at last he was gotten within shouting 

space of the shore. 
Then indeed he heard the thundering of the surf 

on the reefs of the sea, 
For flung forth on the rocks of the mainland the 

swell roared dreadfully, 
And all things there were weltering in the salt- 

S( a wave and the foam, 
And therein was no haven tor ships and no wind- 
free harbouring home, 
But crags and jut&ig nesses and reefs by the 

sea washed o'er.*' 

Has " the surge and thunder of the Odyssey " 
ever sounded in finer English than this ? 
There is a more sombre land than sunny 



Fbaeacia, and Circe shall point the war 
thither (bk. x., 11. 606-16). 

" Step the mast, and the white sails spread ye, 

and sit ye there beside, 
And the breath of the wind of the Korthward 

shall waft thee on thy way. 
But when through the stream nf Ocean thy ship 

hath passed on a day. 
There, then, is Persephone's Grove in the long 

deserted land 
Where the tall black poplars flourish and the 

fruitless willows stand. 
There by deep, eddying Ocean haul up upon the 

bank. 
And go thy ways unto Hades and his dwelling 

dark and dank. 
Where the stream of Flaming File into Grief- 

Biver goes, 
And the Water of the Wailing, a rill that from 

Hate-flood flows. / 

And thereby is a rook and the meeting of two 

roaring rivers wide ; 
Draw up thereto, hero, ancT e'en as I bid thee 

There, then, a pit shalt thou dig of a cubit 

endlong and o'er, 
And thereby the due drink-oflerings to all the 

dead shalt thou pour." 

It is impossible to make adequate extracts 
from the following' book, the vocuca, where 
Odysseus does the bidding of Circe, and the 
images of the bodiless dead come thronging 
around him. It is perhaps the most powerful 
and pathetic scene in the whole of Homer, 
and it shows Mr. Morris at his best, if, as I 
think, his sympathy is deepest with the early 
wistful gaze of man into the spirit-world. 
If selection were to be made, perhaps the 
prophecy of Tiresias's spirit (xL, 11. 100-137), 
and the subsequent converse of Odysseus 
with Anticleia, would bear off the palm. But 
it must suffice to say so, and leave readers of 
the AcAnEMT to verify or disprove. 

There is no table of errata appended. It 
may therefore be worth while to note some 
little flaws. In iii., 11. 148 and 190; in 
iv., 1. 42 ; in xii., 1. 69 — ^there are slips, 
either of pen or press. In iii., 1. 824, there 
is a misleading disorder of the words ; in iv., 
1. 187, there is an awkward, though perhaps 
inevitable, attraction of "him" for** he"; 
in 1. 841 ahrvv is rendered ** baleful," which 
loses the force of the phrase ; in vi., 1. 24, 
the verb is assuredly ill-chosen ; in x., 1. 132, 
the grammar or punctuation is confusing ; in 
xii., 1. 82, <fMiSifA€ is not exactly = ** lid and 
dear." 

A purist would perhaps find fault with 
the rhymes in i. 383-4 ; ii. 297-8 ; x. 171-2. 
The recurring use of the word ** flit " in the 
transitive sense of making fly, strikes one, 
writing apart from books of reference, as 
unusual; so does **flockmeal" (x., 1. 119), 
and **dorsars" (vii., 1. 96). Aegisthuf is 
always Aegistb^tM, one hairdly sees why; 
** the whale-great sea " for iirfucqrta Troirmy 
(iii., L 158) is courageous, but suggests 
rather ** great as a whale" than **full of 
great whales," which is surely the meaning. 
Perhaps others besides myself will be ignor- 
antly puzzled at **heap up his howe" for 
arjfia x<va) (ii., 1. 222, &c.), till the memory 
of the Maes-howe, by the «Stones of Stennis, 
in Orkney, comes to their rescue. 

But let us end, as we began, by gratitude. 
There are many translations of Uie Odytoey^ 
and several good ones ; but time has brought 
us the beet, from Mr. if orris. 
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Citjf of Liporpool Municipal Archives and 
BmHk. ▲.]). 1700 to i..D. 1886. Bj Sir 
Jamea A. Fioton. (Liverpool: Walmalej.) 

Records of the Borough of Noitin^hmn. a.d. 
1185 t6 1547. (Qnaritoh.) 

Mmicipal Eocordo of the Cii^ of CarUsU. By 
E. 8. Ferguson and W. Nanson. (Bell.) 

" Historic Towns ^^— Exeter. By Edward A. 
Freanan. — London. By W. J^. Loftia. — 
Bristol, By W. Hunt. (Longmans.) 

tssays introductory to the fitud^ of Snglish 
Gonsii^ii&n^l History. (Bivingtons.) 

Ths early history of England cannot be 
properly understood without some knowledge 
of the influence of particular towns on the 
general politics of the kingdom. Thd con- 
fused f^coM of otir citied and boroughs lost 
much of its practical importance when a 
general Act reduced the municipalities to a 
d«al lerri of unift>mity ; but we cannot yet 
dispense with the study of the imperfect, and 
oft^ ineffectual, methods by which our fore- 
fathers sought to attaiSi self-government. 
We have, in our own time, to take account of 
the manifestation of different opinions in the 
cpuntriea and provinces out of which the 
tJnited !lUngdom has been constituted; and 
ttie same thmg has to be done on a smaller 
scale in considering the history of the smaller 
divisions over whidi the oentnl authority haa 
been established* A local chnmider haa not 
merely to recoid tiiesequenoe of events which 
hi^pcttod im or near the place to whiak his 
attantiMi is direeted. He must'seek to under- 
stand the peculiar influences which determined 
the exact course of those events, and to con- 
sider how it woidd probably have been 
modified or altered in another neighbourhood, 
or with other surroundings. The in^rtance 
ol \aGsX distinctions tends to disappear as the 
government becomes centralised. The history 
of the district is meiiged in that <rf the nation ; 
and tiie general facility of communioatien, 
and e^Miokdly the diffusiim of knowledge 
through the press, demolish continually 
mere and more the remaining barriers of 
difference. 

A great deal of good work has been 
done of late years in the way of publish- 
ing the archives of the municipd corporations^ 
Although it is true that most of the original 
custumals have been lost, the r^orts of the 
Historical M8S. Commission show that the 
Councils et most of the ancient boroughs are 
p e s s o es o d of importimt documents, which may 
be regarded as being valuable illustrations of 
the feMral history of the country, as well as 
repositories of information aa to the local 
details of aelf -government. The nin& report 
of the oommiBsionerB is espeeially valuable as 
eontaining an account of the ancient docu- 
ments discovered at St. Paul's by the present 
Def utv Keeper of Publio Becords, by means 
of iduch we are enabled to trace back the 
system of munidpal government in London 
to Uie beginning A the twelfth century. 

Of the works mentioned in the list above, 
the moat valuable for historical purposes are 
these which have been published under the 
authority of the Oon>oratieBS of Netting- 
ham and LiverpooL finr James Pieten's new 
volume is in contiBuation of a former 
volume, issued in 1863, which brought down 



the records of Liverpool to the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the dty was just 
beginning its career of commercial prosperity, 
though its fortunes were stOl hampered by 
that fierce straining after monopoly and 
hostility towards <' foreigners," which are the 
distinguishing marks of out oldest trading 
communities. The editor is quite justified in 
claiming that the documents here collected 
throw a flood of light on the commerce 
and the daily life of a busy and nrogressive 
community, '* self-gdVeming and little inter- 
fered with by the central authorities.*' The cor- 
poration, as he points out, had a very marked 
character. The common council, in defiance 
apparently of the plain words of their charters, 
usurped the power of self -election, and main- 
tain^ it against all attacks. They farmed 
the port from the Crown, and became lords of 
the manor by purchase in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, thus acquiring a oonaiderable estate> from 
which the community still derives a very large 
income, notwithstanding the sale of a good 
many reversions in a time of pecuniary em- 
barrassment. The old tenure under the 
corporation was by way of leases for three 
lives and an additional term of twenty-one 
years; but in 1B20 a resolution was adopted 
for changing the svstem, and adi^ting the 
plan of granting leaaes for a oertain term 
renewable on finea according to the taUes 
which are still in use. The first proposal 
was to offer terms of sixty years certain, in 
Ueu of the customary holding; but, this bcAUg 
unpopular, the Council, in 1814| acted on the 
opinion of Mr. Morgan, << by which it ap- 
peared that a lease for three young lives and 
twenty-one years may be considered equiva- 
lent to a lease for seventv or seventy-five 
years." The proportion of freemen to un- 
privileged inhabitants appears to have been 
greater in Liv^ool than in most of the 
ancient corporations, admission to the free- 
dom being obtained by purchase or gift, 
apprenticeship for seven years^ or birth, every 
son of a freeman bom within the borough 
being entitled to the privileges of a burgess 
on attaining his majority, and retaining it, by 
an unusual extension of the right, wherever 
he might happen to reside. 

The publication of the records of Notting- 
ham originated in the appointntent of a com- 
mittee in 1877 to inquire bto the rights and 
duties of the freemen of the borough, with 
special reference to the payments which they 
receive out of the corporate estate, and to the 
rights which they had formeriy exercised over 
the common lands belonging to the town. In 
the course of these investigations many valu- 
ble documents were discovered^ containing 
new information as to the origin and growth 
of the borotigfa, and '* throwing light upon the 
customs and manners of these early times." 
The three volumes, which have already ap- 
pettred, cany the kistoiy down to the year 
1547. The translations have been revised 
throughout by the Bev. Canon Raine, the 
lean^ secretary to the Surtees Society ; and 
IKx. W. H. Stevenson is re^nsible for the 
selection and editing of the transcripts, as 
well as for the very valuable notes and glos- 
saries. The whole work reflects the highest 
credit on all those who are concerned in its 
publication. The Charter ot 1 155, with which 
the first volume commences, confirmed to the 
burgesses the very extensive privileges en- 



joyed by theid as eatl^f' aa the reign ot Henry 
I., including lurisdicuon over an extensive 
tract outside the borough, and a monopoly of 
working dyed cloth wi&in ten leagues of the 
to?m. As regards personal liberty, it was 
provided that everyone dwelling in the 
borough for a year and a day, in time of 
peace, should be free from the claims of all 
persons except the king. All inhabitants 
were liable to make up the defaults of the 
burgesses in the payments of the fee-farm 
rent at which the town was held, and the 
<' tallages" which might from time to time 
be imposed by the Cro?m. These righta 
were confirmed by Kidg John, when he be- 
came lord of the borough as Earl of Mortain ; 
and on his accession to the throne he further 
granted the liberty of having a merchant- 
guild and the valuable privilege of electing 
the reeve, or royal bailiff, who was to be 
responsible for th^ payment of the perpetual 
rent. This oificer was in due course replaced 
by the mayor when the town was recognised 
as a '* commune" or organised community; 
and the municipal independence was soon 
afterwards completed by a grant of immunity 
from the sheriff's jurisdiction. It is worth 
remarking that th^ custom of ''Borough- 
English," or descent to the youngest heir, is 
shown to have taken ltd name from the fkct 
that it prevailed in the '< English Borough " 
ot Nottingham, the lands in the "French 
Borouffh," or Bureus Frandscus, b^g de* 
scendible to the eldest son, according to the 
Norman rules of primogeniture. Yaluable 
information will be tdund in these volumes 
with reepect to various incidents in the Wars 
of the Roied, the town having taken a promi- 
nent part in fkvour ot Edward lY., and 
having remained faithtul to his suooeesor 
until the conclusive disaster ot Bosworth 
Field. The later documents show us, as in 
the case of Liverpool, the development ot a 
ruling oommittee into a close corporation, 
which ended by ousting the freemen from all 
but a non^al share in the government ot the 
town. 

The records ot Carlisle disclose traoea ot 
an unusual variation from the narrow and 
corrupt system which prevailed in the 
majority ot tiie boroughs. The place of Cariisle 
in our early history has been marked by Mr. 
Freeman in an address to tiie Arohaeological 
Institute, which has been reprinted in his 
Historic Towns and Districts. Mr. Ferguson 
confines himself to municipal affairs, and the 
struggles between the crown and the cor- 
poration on the one hand, and on tiie other 
between the corporation as representing the 
old Merchant Guild and the mght craft-gufiLds 
or '< occupations," which succeed in getting 
the upper hand after a prolonged and doubt- 
ful struggle. Cariisle enjoyed some shadowy 
kind ot organised government almoilt from 
the time when the city was founded, or re*> 
constituted, by^ William Butus ; but it was 
not till the reign ot Henry III. that the 
citiisens ceased to hold their corporate estate 
on precarious terms from the sheriff, and 
attained the position ot tenants at a fixed mt 
under the crown. They obtained at the 
same time tiie privilege A setting up a ftee 
merchant guild, which is aptiy compared by 
Mr. Ferguson to a local board, the craft 
guilds, u we dittegard tibeir religious and 
social aspedsy being more fike powertol trade 
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unions. Thd q^stem cd! goyernment through 
the merchant guild was soon altered into a 
gotemment br a "commune," the Mayor 
and Commonalty of Carlisle being mentioned 
in the proceedings before the Commission of 
Quo Warranto in 1292. We do not know the 
details of the earliest conflicts between the 
common council and the trade associations; 
but there are manifest signs of some such 
civic revolution having ta^en place as that 
which in London enabled the eompanieiij 
which had replaced the guilds, to supersede 
tbe ancient ward-motes. The eight ** occupa- 
tions " of Carlisle were the weavers, smiths, 
tailors, tanners, shoemakers, skinners, 
butchers, and <' merchants," or defers in dry- 
goods. In the year 1661 a new set of bve- 
laws was made for the government of the 
city, which recognised and confirmed the rule 
that a committee of the craft-guilds should 
share the powers of the administrative body. 
The mayor and council govern, but only 
subject to the advice of "four of every 
occupation " ; and this system of divided 
refponsibility is declared to be " a^eftble to 
the ancient custom and constitution of the 
city." About the middle of the last century 
the corporation succeeded for a time in throw- 
ing off the voke, and asserted a right to 
manage the city estates and to make " mush- 
room freemen" at their pleasure, with the 
result of causing a long and disastrous litiga- 
tion. In 1784 the council repealed all the 
bye-laws requiring entrance into a guild prior 
to admission as a freeman of the city, or 
limiting in any way the power of making 
freemen at discretion. Two days later they 
admitted 1,195 new freemen, the names 
being taken from lists supplied by the agents 
of a neighbouting potentate, "one agent 
handing in a lirtt of 500 of his lordship's 
colliers." The law courts declined to recog- 
nise the connexion of the guilds with the 
municipal constitution; but, on the other 
hand, l^ey declined to admit the extravagant 
claim of the corporation to make freemen ad 
libitum without aoy reference to the con- 
ditions of birth or service. 

Several of the remaininff rolumes upon the 
list belong to a tery useful series of works 
now in course of being edited by Mr. FreOfban 
and the Rev. W. Hunt. The object of the 
undertaking is to bring out the ''genetal 
historic position" of such towns as are 
selected fer illustration, with special reference 
to the individual part which each may hare 
played in the history of England. Mr. Free- 
man points out to us that "each of our leading 
cities and towns has some distbctire cha- 
racter of itft own^ iirhich parts it off from all 
othera and which may almost pass for its 
definition." London and Winchester, **the 
elder and younger capital of the kingdom," 
f ^ into a special class of Roman towns which 
have always retained a position of importance. 
Carlisle has one speciid character as a bulwark 
against the Scots. " It has another, as the 
one city within the bounds of the nresent 
England which keeps a purely British name." 
Nottingham, Literpool, and Bristol, are 
English settlements, which through some 
local advantage " Outstripped their felloiTB." 
Exeter rtands distinguished as " the one great 
English city which has In a more marked way 
than any other kept its unbroken being and 
its unbroken position through all ages." It 



is, as Mr. Freeman adds, ^* the one city in 
which we can feel sure that human habitation 
and city life hate never ceased from the days 
of the early Caesars to our own." In Exeter, 
as elsewhere, the growth of the municipal 
constitution is involved in obscurity. About 
the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
king's reeve is replaced by a mayor, the 
elected head of a new community. The 
governing body, not yet reduced to an 
oligarchy, consisted of the whole body of the 
freemen. Mr. Freeman explains very clearly 
the difference between these privileged 
citizens, who, in Exeter, might almost be 
described as forming a kind of hereditary 
peerage, the freedom not passing to the heir 
in ordinary cases until the death of his pre- 
decessor. 

" The freemen of anjr English town exactly 
answer in their origm to the patricians of 
Rome or of any other Italian city. They were 
the old citizens, round about whom later and 
unprivileged settlers came to dwell. The dif- 
ference in the two cases arises from the less 
strictly hereditary character of the freedmn of 
the English towns. Birth is the ground- 
work, but birth is not all in all. This differ- 
ference arises from the connexion of so many 
of the mediaeval town constitutions with trade, 
in utter contrast with the commonwealths of 
the ancient world. In them citizenship could 
be had only by birth or by special grant; here, 
while mere residence went for nothing, there 
were other paths, according to the ciurtom of 
the place.'' 

Mr. Freeman traced with minute cauB all the 
events which directly connect the local affairs 
of the city with our general history from the 
siege by William the Conqueror and the later 
siege by Stephen to the Wars of the Roses, in 
which the citizens took their full share, and 
finally to the entry of William of Orange, 
since which time Exeter has taken no very 
special part in the events which have swayed 
the destinies of the nation. 

In another vdume of the same series Bristol 
has been selected to represent the class of 
ancient English trading towns; and special 
stress has accordingly been laid on all that can 
best illustrate the story of the growth, decline, 
and revival of its commerce. The municipal 
organisation appears, indeed, to have been a 
consequence of the commercial activity of the 
city in connexion with her early trade with 
Ireland in the time of the Ostmen, and the 
colonisation of Dublin by the Bristol trades- 
men. Mr. Hunt has collected evidence 
of the highest value, showing the practical 
identity of the merchant guild with the 
"communa" administered by the mayor and 
bailiffs. In another very important part of 
his work he explains the real nature of the 
craft-guilds, Which were thrown into a very 
close relation with the corporation in con- 
se(|uence of the altered conditions of industry 
that fbllowed the calamities of the Black 
Beath. Great interest will also be felt in 
the account of the maritime adventures which 
followed the discoveries of Cabot, and of the 
part taket by Bristol in the earliest attempts 
to colonise the country which afterwards 
became l^ew England. 

Mr. Lof tie's contribution to the history of 
London may be taken as a supplement to his 
larger treatise. He had endeavoured to trace 
the existing municipality to its Teutonic 
original, taking it to have been rather 



modified by foreign intercourse than re-e«tab' 
lifthed after a French model, acc6rdlog to the 
prevalent opinion. It will be remembered 
that Bishop Stubbd considered that when 
King John and his barons took the oath to the 
commune of London " he gave completeness 
to a municipal constitution which had lofig 
been strug^uog for recognition." Mr. Loftie 
makes good use of the documents discovered 
at St. Paul's, so that his readers will have 
little difficulty in identifyinfi; the position of 
the ancient wards or in tracing the successive 
alterations of their boundaries. The true 
significance of the grants of Middlesex and 
Southwark is explained, and the position of 
the surrounding estates of the Church is very 
clearly shown to have been the reason why 
the City of London did not expadd to the 
dimensions of a province, and why "the 
suburbs ffrew and extended under the control, 
not of the citizens, but of the ecclesiasticai 
landowners." A lone ahd interesting descrip- 
tion is given of the infltience of the Churdi 
within the walls; and in the concluding 
chapters the author gives us a historical 
account of the growth of London commerce 
and of the nature of the infiuence which the 
City has exercised upon the national politics. 

For a general view of the history of tbe 
English towns the student must be referred 
to treatises of a wider scope. Those who are 
already familiar with the constitutional his- 
tory will require no better guide than Bishop 
Stubbs ; those who are fearful of the difficul- 
ties of the course, or require a more com- 
pendious or easier path, will not err in 
accepting the help of the essayists who have 
used the bishop's work as a mine or quarry. 
The essays which have been published by 
Mr. Wakeman and other Oxford tutors, as an 
introdi^ction to the ffeneral study of the sub- 
ject, cohtain much that is valuable about the 
growth of the towns from the first beginning 
of English civilisation to the time when the 
boroughs were fully represented in Parliament. 
The essavs on feudalism and local adminis- 
tration during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries contain an admirable riiumi of what 
id known as to the beginnings of our municipal 
system in that obscure time, when it is diffi- 
cult to see what or^mised body existed to 
treat with the king lor the purchase of the 
local liberties. The essays treat of wider 
matters, such as the growth of constitutional 
kingship and the influence of the Church in 
relation to the development of the State, but 
no portion of their xsontents will be found 
more clearly expressed and more useful to the 
student of history than that which deals with 
the beginnings and slow growth of our English 
municipal liberties. Chables I. Eltok. 
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bat qpoitoUiche ZeitalUr dm" ohristlichm 
Eirche. Yon Carl Weizeiicker. (Williams 
& Korgate.) 

Tnis is one of those larse, learned, and 
elaborate works of historical criticism in 
which (Jermany is so fruitful, and which are 
oomparatitely so ittfe in this country. It is 
a Genuinely critical work, being neither 
apologetic on the one hand, nor destructive 
on the oth^. Destruotive, indeed, it might 
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be called from the point of view of a narrow 
Biblical orthodoxy; but what is meant is 
that it is written without apparent bias, and 
that the author, working on the lines of 
rational criticism, pursues the even tenor of 
his way, without fear or fayour, and without 
controversy with any man. The work is not 
merely a history of the apostolic age, but 
a criticism on its literature, and thus partakes 
largely of the character of an Eirdeitung, 
There is in it no such careful survey of 
previous labours in the same field as we are 
accustomed to in other works ; nor, indeed, 
I believe, is there a single controversial refer- 
ence through the entire book to any modem 
writer. Perhaps this is just as well. We have 
here the arguments and conclusions of Dr. 
Weizsacker, without being distracted amid a 
number of conflicting views and shades of 
opinion; wbile, at the same time, it is 
evident that the writer walks in the broad 
lines of the great Tubingen scbool, which 
indeed, considering the number of times it has 
been buried in this country, seems still to 
possess a surprising degree of vitality. The 
apostolic age commences, of course, h*om the 
earliest point after the Passion to which it is 
possible to go back ; and the subject is treated 
under the following heads: *<The Oldest 
Jewish Church," «« The Apostle Paul," " The 
Pauline Church," **The Further Develop- 
ment," and, lastly, <' The Church," as to its 
Constitution, Doctrines, and Rites. It will 
not be possible to do more here than indicate 
some of the author's leading positions. 

Dr. Weizsacker takes his start from the 
testimony of Tacitus, remarking, however, that 
while for him the point of interest was the 
breaking out again of the superstitio exitiahilis 
after its apparent extinction through the death 
of the founder, with the New Testament writers 
it was the reassembling of the disciples after the 
dispersion. On this point the oldest tradition, 
which sends them to Galilee, is contradicted by 
the later, which makes Jerusalem the place of 
meeting. The two accounts are irreconcile- 
able; because, if the disciples retired to 
Qalilee, it must have been there they received 
the impressions without which they would 
never have gone to Jerusalem. For the resur- 
rection itself and the subsequent appearances 
our earliest authority is the Apostle Paul, and 
his statements are in no way reconcileable 
with those of the (Gospels. Of the empty 
grave and the appearances to the women 
he knows nothing. Of a bodily appear- 
ance he knows nothing, while of Jesus 
appearing first to Cephas Matthew and 
Mark are silent — ^Luke may indirectly imply 
it — and John is likewise ignorant of it. 
Nevertheless, one fact remains unimpeachable. 
This fact, however, according to Weizsacker, 
is not the resurrection itself, but simply the 
belief in it, on whatever grounds that belief 
may rest It is, of course, open to anyone 
to contend that this belief could not have 
arisen without a reality to sustain it. But 
this question is not disoussed, perhaps because 
the discussion would be endless. There is a 
certainty in which he rests, and which is all 
that, as a historian, he needs to affirm — 
namely, that Paul's witnesses ** experienced 
a moment," as, indeed, Paul himself also did, 
*' which filled them with the certainty that 
Jesus is alive and with them." Weizsacker 
holds the history in the early chapters of the 



Acts to be imaginary. Persecution by the 
Sudducees he deems incredible. The Pharisees 
had been the great enemies of Jesus, and con- 
tinued to be the enemies of His Church. The 
single fact that Saul, the great persecutor, 
was a Pharisee overthrows the whole structure 
erected by Luke. The head of the primitive 
Church was undoubtedly Peter, and the 
coming of the Messiah in glory the distin- 
guishing faith of the disciples. 

Under the head of the Apostle Paul, the 
writer next treats very ably, and at some con- 
siderable length, of the call of the apostle, the 
theology of Paul, and Paul and the primitive 
Church. On this last point his view is 
highly unfavourable to the historical accuracy 
— indeed, honesty — of the Acts. The author 
of the Acts uses the Epistle to the Galaitians, 
which is his only source for this part of his his- 
tory ; but he puts matters in quite a different 
light, passing over in silence the affair of 
TituA and the dissension at Antioch. That 
Peter ultimately did not yield the point in 
debate, and that the issue of the strife was 
unfavourable to Paul, is an inference which 
Dr. Weizsacker draws from Paul's silence. 
The apostolic decree, accordingly, which was 
issued to regulate the relations of Jewish and 
heathen Chnstians in eating tegether, though 
he maintains its historical character, he brings 
down to a considerably later period. The 
book of Acts itself he refers to the end of the 
first century, but the author used written 
authorities of the first rank. The pastoral 
epistles are certainly not Paul's. The Epistle 
to the Ephesians has no right to his name. 
About the Colossians there is not the same 
certainty; but it must be considered very 
doubtful. Second Thessalonians is plainly an 
imitation ; but Philippians and 1 Thessalonians 
are Paul's. 

Under the head of the <* Further Develop- 
ment" we are taken first to Jerusalem, where 
the author considers the history of the faith, 
in the hands of the original apostles and of 
James, down to the destruction of the city. 
On the Epistle of James he remarks that the 
old Church could not for a long time decide 
to recognise it, and we have no reason to 
judge differently. The synoptical gospels 
belong to the period subsequent to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and therefore lie 
outside the apostolic age in the narrower 
sense. They rest, however, on a sound tradi- 
tional basis, and take us back, through their 
sources, to the testimony of eye-witnesses. 
Weizsacker does not attempt to settle in any 
rigorous manner their precise relations to one 
another; but he considers it probable that 
Luke was acquainted with his predecessors, 
while the two first were certainly not inde- 
pendent of one another. From Jerusalem we 
pass to Rome, and here, of course, the Epistle 
to the Bomans and that to the Philippians fall 
to be considered. The writer, sketching the 
portrait of the Apostle Paul, does justice to 
his fine qualities, but takes occasion to remark 
that his universalism, with all its boldness, 
was more Hmited than that of the Founder. 
Peter's Roman martyrdom he considers is 
sufficiently proved by Clement's epistle ; but 
his Roman residence, prior to Paul's arrival, 
he holds to be quite opposed to any evidence 
we possess. He makes the plausible enough 
suggestion that Peter may have gone to Rome 
to found the Church anew on the occasion of 



the Neronian persecution, therefore after 
Paul's death. Passing now to Ephesus, we 
come at once upon the name of John, whose 
residence in that city is historically certain. 
Nevertheless, neither the Gt>spel nor the 
Apocalypse is actually the work of the 
apostle, though, no doubt, proceeding from 
his circle. In the complaint against Ephesus 
that ** thou hast left thy first love," Weiz- 
sacker sees evidence of a later date than 
A.n. 6S. The first love, he maintains, could 
not have been Paul; and, therefore, time must 
be allowed for a refounding of the Church by 
John, and a defection from the faith which, 
he planted. Weizsacker so far agrees with 
the theory of Herr Vischer, which I noticed in 
the AcADBiCT of February 12, and with which, 
of course, he could not have been acquainted, 
that he maintains that the book is composed of 
different elements — ^there is no suggestion, 
indeed, of a purely Jewish substratum — and 
that he refers it in its latest form to the time 
of Domitian. With him, in fact, Domitian is 
Nero redivmu and the Beast. He does not 
admit that there is any attack on the Paulites ; 
and the fact that circumcision is not insisted 
upon, nor even mentioned, shows, of course, 
that the book does not represent the narrowest 
school of Jewish Christianity. The Fourth 
Gospel is evidently not written by the apostle . 
whose equality with Peter it is designed to 
affirm. It contains, indeed, his witness ; but 
this witness has clearly been preserved 
for us by some third puty. Weizsacker 
lays stress on the impossibility of a com- 
panion of Jesus, one who had sat at table 
with him and so forth, coming to view him 
as the incarnate Logos. The actual occasion of 
the Gt>spel was the death of the Apostle John, 
which, happening contrary to the expectation 
that he would never die, had produced a bad 
impression, which it was necessary to efface. 
In this connexion not only the Epistles of 
John — of which the first is a later and 
popular recasting of the main ideas of the 
Gt>spel — ^but also those to the Ephesians and 
Colossians are dealt with. 

There still remains the Church, on which 
there is a section of upwards of one hundred 
pages. It must suffice, however, to say that 
the subject is dealt with in the same spirit 
of historical criticism as pervades the whole 
work. The authority of Paul is preferred to 
that of the Acts; and it is shown that the 
Church — which was originally simply the 
body of believers, all of whom were equal — 
gradually took upon it such an organisation 
as was adapted to its needs. There was no 
such office as the eldership, nor were the 
elders identical with tiie bishops. The bishops 
were rather a higher sort of deacons. 
The presbyters were simply the older men, 
or, rather, those longest connected with the 
church, who would naturally be best qualified 
for the office of overseer. 

It is hardly necessary to add that these 
brief notes can give but a very inadequate 
notion of a work of this compass. It seems 
to me, I may say in conclusion, to be a work 
of high literary quality, excellently arranged, 
and of quite competent leaning. It is not 
devoid of original views ; but, perhaps, on the 
whole, it may rather be regarded as an admir- 
able summary of results than as making any 
fresh contribution to New Testament criticisnu 

ROBBBI B. D&UXXOHD. 
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ji Short Hiitory of ike Canadian P$opU. 

By (George Bryoe. (Sampson Low.) 
Thb title as weU as the plan of this compact 
little volume have evidently becoi suggested 
by Mr. Green's work of a similar character. 
Dr. Bryce has, however, a less fertile field to 
cultivate, and, it is perhaps no disparagement 
to the Canadian historian to say, less skill for 
the task to which he has set himself, than his 
English prototype. At the same time he has 
Bucceeded remarkahly well. No one who has 
read Dr. Bryce's Manitoha could doubt 
that, in chronicling the events of his native 
country, he would bring to this duty an 
industry, an accuracy, and a conscientious 
desire to be impartial, which, after all, are, 
to the historian and to the student of history, 
qualities of infinitely greater importance than 
mere literary power and a trick of marshalling 
his facts— or ^ assumptions — ^in a dramatic 
form. A critical examination of the short 
history amply confirms this belief. In the 
course of thirteen chapters, and an appendix 
of tabular matter of much value, the writer 
sketches the area and character of the 
Dominion, the prehistoric people, the geology, 
and the mythical, or traditional voyagers, the 
Indians, the old colonies along the Atlantic, 
the French rigiiMy the relations of Canada to 
the thirteen revolted colonies, the settlement 
of the country by loyalists and others, the 
kingdom of the fur traders, the struggles for 
freedom against autocratic governors, ter- 
minating in Papineau's rebellion, and, findly, 
the progress of provincial life, and the more 
recent growth of the Canadian people under 
Confederation. 

Naturally so wide a range admits of com- 
paratively little space being devoted to any 
one subject, though on the whole Dr. 
Bryce apportions his materials very fairly; 
and in no case where his statements 
have been tested do they fail in substantial 
accuracy. The few instances in which the 
writer has fallen into error are of compara- 
tively little importance. Frequently these 
trifling mistakes are merely verbal; and in 
almost no instance do they detract from the 
value of a work which can be unreservedly 
commended to the student desirous of im- 
bibing concrete information regarding the 
greatest of the English dependencies, and to 
the politician who may be fired with the 
laudable ambition of not chattering about 
rhat he does not understand. 

Having said this much in favour of the 
latest, and best, history of Canada and the 
Canadians, we may note one or two points 
which have struck us in reading it, and atten- 
tion to which might still fuitiier add to its 
usefulness in the future. In some respects 
the historian is a little lacking in historical 
perspective. Events of widely different im- 
portance have in his eye often much the same 
value. For example, Sir Alex. Mackenzie's 
arrival at the Pacific — the first journey ever 
juide across British North America — receives 
no more space than the trip of the couple of 
tourists whose unimportant contribution to 
Canadian geography is considered worthy of 
notice on p. 344. Again, while various 
Arctic explorations only very remotely con- 
nected with the history of the Canadian 
people are noticed, Uie fruitful explorations 
of Palliser and Hector fail to find any place 
Vfi J^ Bryce's pa^es j apd ifhile Dr. Bae'a 



Franklin search work receives a few lines, the 
still more apropos journey which tiiat energetic 
traveller made across the continent for the pur- 
pose of marking out a route for a telegraphic line 
(1865) does not appear worthy of mention. 
Again, the discovery of gold on Frazer River, 
which led to the formation of the colony of 
British Columbia, is not given anything like 
due prominence ; while the still more remark- 
able episode of the Cariboo mines is not 
noticed, any more than the explorations of 
Vancouver Island during 1865-6, which, 
among other results, led to the discovery of 
gold in Leech Eiver only twenty miles from 
Victoria; and, though over 100,000 dollars 
were washed out of the little stream in less 
than three months, no more was ever discovered 
in the island. Nor are Col. Hawkins's Boundary 
Commission labours of four years considered 
worthy of a line ; while the notable fact that 
for a time the Spaniards had a settlement in 
Nootka Sound seems unknown to Dr. Bryce, 
though the object of Vancouver's voyage was 
to receive its surrender from Don Qua^ the 
governor, after whom, in conjunction with 
the English commander, the islimd was named. 
Spanish dollars have been dug up on the site 
of their fort, and the Indians have still a 
vivid legendary recollection of how sorrow- 
fully the white men went on board their 
ships. 

These facts might, we think, have received 
a place even at the cost of the geology of the 
country, the myths about the discovery of 
America, and the somewhat superfiuous ex- 
cerpts from United States history, including 
the life of Columbus, being entirely omitted. 
We could also have borne with resignation 
an abridgment of the Indifm sketch; for, 
apart from ethnography not being Dr. Bryce's 
strong point, his information seems almost 
wholly drawn from the Eastern tribes, who 
nowadays are of much less moment than the 
wild tribes of the western side of the Bocky 
Mountains. A little about the Icelandic 
colony in Canada, and the amount of 
aboriginal blood which mingles among the 
whites, would also have been interesting; 
and, no doubt, many people beside Scotchmen 
could have welcomed a fuller account of the 
Gaelic-speaking settlements in the Dominion. 
The fishery disputes with the United States 
are also dismissed too perfunctorily; and, 
even in a history of the Canadian people, only 
a very few of us can care for the biographies 
of the petty politicians and third-rate Uttera- 
teurs — ^though, curiously enough, not the best 
from whom to choose — with which Dr. Bryce 
encumbers some pages of his book. 

These are, however, mere matters of opinion. 
The care devoted to the preparation of this 
history is proved by the few mistakes of any 
sort which we have been able to detect. 
Most of them are of no great importance. 
For example, Harvey (p. 15) is a misprint for 
Harney, and Agava (p. 42) for Agave. Nor — 
though it is always a wonder with all men 
outside of Whitehall why certain folks are 
knighted — ^is it correct to say that Sir (George 
Simpson (p. 333) received that overpowering 
distinction for *'his services to Canada"; 
and (p. 56), possibly. Col. Yule might have 
something to say regarding the English birth 
or even the actuality of the French physician 
who is supposed to have written under the 
naipe 9I Si?" John Mandeville. Nor^-com- 



paring great men with small— is it the fact that 
the " Rev. Josiah Henson " (p. 403) was the 
<' original of Uncle Tom." Mrs. Stowe has 
more than once denied his claim. Finally, not 
to be ill-natured, might a reviewer, who has 
written more on the North-western tribes 
than, it seems, his successors in the same 
field read, ask who << the Columbian Indians " 
(p. 124) are? And, in so grave and so good 
a book as Dr. Bryce's, we did not expect to 
find repeated that absurd story about *' Mr. 
Packenham, the British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington," surrendering the Columbia River to 
the United States during the 1845 disputes, 
^* because the salmon in it were said to be so 
spiritless as not to rise to take the angler's 
fiy" (p. 16). The fact apart th&t Mr. 
Pakenham (not Packenham) never was '' am- 
bassador," there is no foundation for this 
myth, except that it forms a portion of the 
fioating cackle of the Pacific Coast, which is 
so very rarely even approximately true. 

RoBBBi Bbowv. 
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Knight-Errant. By Edna Lyall. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Girl he did not Marry, By Iza Duffus 

Hardy. In 3 vols. (White.) 
The Ooeruleane. By H. S. Cunningham. In 

2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

The Sweet 0* the Tear. By H. J. Wilmot. 
(Buxton: Skeffington.) 

Forced Aoquatntanoee. By Edith Robinson. 
(Trubner.) 

A Strange Tangle. By Alice £ing. (Max- 
well) 

Profeesor Pinemthrough. By Br, Pelagius. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

SoHB strong moral design or purpose permeates 
all Miss Lyall's novels. The cardinal idea or 
moving prmciple of Khight-JErrant is the duty 
of self-sacrifice, and in the life of Carlo 
Donati she has realised it with a nobility and 
grandeur which are nurely, idas I to be found 
in real life. Even those who admit the duty 
of denying one's self for others will quarrel 
about the means of showing it ; and, unless 
it be exhibited fti such ways only as they 
themselves can understand or approve, 
they are apt to deny that this lofty virtue 
can be attamed. Miss Lyall very courageously 
takes a class of life in which most persons 
would look last of all for imitators and fol- 
lowers of the Crucified. She evidently believes 
with quaint old Gborge Herbert that it is not 
the calling, but the spirit in which life is 
lived that dignifies life itself. 

'' Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine." 

Carlo Donati is engaged to a high-souled 
English girl, Prancesca Britton, and is looking 
forward to a happy and speedy marriage, 
when he is suddeoily faced by the necessity 
of saving his sister from degnidation and dis- 
honour. He can only do it by going upon 
the operatic stage, for which he is eminently 
gifted, and where his sister has already made 
a name, but is in danger of becoming the 
victim of a lawless passion. It is a fearful 
wrench in every way to Carlo ; but he takes 
the l^e of dutv, puts away from him his 
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happiness and ]^easure, and for seTeral bitter 
years endure* grieyoui pain and angoisli. 
B\it one thing remains to him — the love of 
Franeesoai though, a0 her father has assured 
him, he can no longer look forward to a union 
with her. Troubles f^ thickly indeed upoji 
this son of Italy, who gives bis life as eheer- 
fully for his sister as bis father and grandi- 
father had given theirs for their beloved 
country. Some people associate the stage 
chiefly with lioentiousness and obampagne 
suppers ; but tbe life of Carlo Sonati might 
convince many opponents of the stage of the 
truth of tbe saying of ope of the characters 
in this book: '^There's more in tibe Cross 
than they would wish to have us think down 
at our club in Kaplos.'' True is it that the 
age of ohivalry is never past, as Charles 
Kingsley said, *< so long as there Is a wrong 
left unredressed en earth." And in many 
quiet places of the earth chivalrio lives are 
being led every day. But they are ignored 
by those who believe only in forms of self- 
denial which can be trumpeted forth in the 
market-place to the fame and glory of the 
well-doers. This novel is distinctly helpful 
and inspiring from its high tone, its intense 
human feeling, and its elevated morality. 
It forms an additional proof, it such were 
needed, that Miss Lyall has a mandate to 
write. 

Miss Hardy has written a very loadable and 
interesting story in The Oirl h§ did not Marry. 
It does not (&er unhealthy ezoitement or 
startling incidents, but it is none the less 
acceptable on th^t account. Indeed, to pro- 
duce three volumes which, )yj a natural 
progression, shall keep the reader's interest 
alive is a greater leat than to cram those 
volumes with a tissue of improbabilities. 
This feat Mis* Hardy has achieved ; and her 
work is the life's record of a woman from her 
earliest years to the time when hope is extin- 
guished, and all the idols of the past have 
been shattered. To draw such a character 
as Hazel Marsh is no easy matter, for there 
is nothine specially to distinguish her from 
many of her sex. Wayward as a child, and 
fond of attention, she grows up vain and 
frivolous, breaking hearts in reckless pro- 
fusion, until the time come? when the serious- 
ness of life dawns upon her, and ^e longs 
for an affection that can never more be hers. 
That of which she feels the most need, and 
which she has spurned in the brilliant days 
of her youth and beauty, is denied her. 
The narrative is not without its touch of 
tragedy, when her first and last love, Charlie 
Tempest, goes down in his yacht as he is 
cruising in the Atlantic. Miss Hardy wields 
a facile pen, and her easy and graceful style 
always makes her novels pleasant reading. 

Coerulea is a British official settiement in 
India, and its inhabitants are very cleverly 
delineated by Mr* Justice Cunningham. 
Philip Ambrose, the most prominent cha- 
racter, is very attractive to ladies, but 
inherently weak, unprinpipled, and vacil- 
lating. It does not sa^ much for tbe Church, 
when we are told that it 
** would have been a natural refuge for a 
man of culture, who came of a stock with 
several good family livings in its gift, and 
who was lacking in mental and physical 
vigour." 

So Ambrose was sent out to Coerulea, where 



his peculiar idiosyncrasies were soon dotooted 
by Mr. Chichele, his high-souled, intellectual, 
and apparently oynioal ohief, the Oovemor 
of Coerulea and ^e Hilly Traots, In Sng* 
land, Philip had oaptivated the beautitul 
niece of Sir Marmaduke Croft* When ho 
r^tur^s on leave they booomo engagedi and 
sbe follows him out to Indi^ where they 
marry. The rest of the book, from the 
personal point of view, is concerned with tho 
bitter experiences of the young wife Camilla 
Ambrose. In her youthful days her husband 
had appeared to her all that was noble and 
heroic, but when she became his constant 
companion she wai subjected to a painful 
process of disillusion. Her golden idol was 
found to be a very poor creaturo of olay 
indeed. He is diaoovfred to be an invetorate 
whist-player, who has no scruples in fleecing 
bis friends, and he takea to boating bubble 
companies and the liko« He falls so low 
that there if but one end to such a lifo of 
degradation ; andi while we are apeonlating as 
to how the author will dispose of him, he 
meets with^a fatal accident Thero are, how« 
ever, someladmiraUe charaoters in this story, 
notably Lady Miranda Brownlow, an aristo- 
cratic Eadical in all things, and a beautiful 
woman and true philanthropist among the 
poor to boot. She hates ''the selfistoesa, 
meanness, and rapacity of the ruling and 
wealthy classes," and almoat sighs for a 
revolution. One of the main objects of this 
work is manifestly to aff(nrd the author an 
opportunity of discussing the Indian proUem. 
Observes Mr. Montem» one of tho shrewdest 
officials of Coerulea ; 



Natural Gallery a reading of the Soriptums, 
with a dog imd a basket." Then there ia 
Mr. Qloag, the sharp business mau, who 
combined trade with religion. <'He would 
press for an overdue account— and get the 
money, too — while he was comparing him- 
self and his companion to the grass of the 
field,'* The circumstanoes by which the 
struggling but virtuous hero becomes pos- 
sessed of *20,00Q aro very cheering for him, 
but are Uttie likely to have oocurrea iu aotual 
liTe. One of the be«t enisodes in the volume 
is the account of the noble and selfrsaorifioing 
labours of the clergyman Hyde in tbe Sast- 
end of Jiondon. The whole narrative, 
indeed, breathes a healthy, manly spirit. 

I^rnd Aoqumnians&i ezoelleattT Inlfllls 
its sub-title of '< A Book for Girls." It ia 
oonoened with the every-day trials ef two 
s^ars, Marian and Kitty Ware, whosa 
charaoters and tempers are the exaot anti^ 
thesis of one other. There is a freAness in 
their delineation, and a piquaa^ im tiieir 
ways, which are truly American ; and naitiier 
of the girls is at all ftoble or common|^aee. 
Inglish girls may peruse their histc^ witti 
advantage, and perohanee pick up some prac« 
tioal lessons which shall be helpful in the 
conduct of their own lives. 



" The problem in India is as strange as ever 
nation was called upon to solve. The very 
newest, strongest wine is being pot into some 
of the oldest botties in the worid. Her con- 
nexion with us has poured the fieroe light of 
modem Buropean civilisation (if civilisation is tbe 
proper word for it) on an old-world rigime; 
and venerable shrine, and crumbling tower, and 
sacred rite, and family custom— all are tottering 
alike. To tell the young Hindu that we are 
not attacking his religion is true in one sense, 
but delusive in anotiier. We create an at* 
mosphere in which it oannot breathe. We 
asj^yxiate it with science. We oannot help 
ourselves. We have no choice between that 
and leaving gross ignorance supreme with its 
train of monstrosities," 

Several theories of Indian government «re 
disoussedin this brilliant book ; and tbe writer 
has much to say on this question that is well 
worth consideration, if it may not always 
command assent. 

Thouffh there is no particular relevancy in 
the titie of Mr. Wilmot Buxton's short 
story, The Sweet o* the Year^ the sketch it- 
self is well executed, and is very readable. 
Scaleyford-on-8ea Is apparentiy Barrow-in- 
Furness, a town which nas risen rapidly on 
iron during the last twenty years. The 
vulgar ironmaster, Joshua Taylor, who con- 
siders himself quite as good as prince or peer 
because he is able to ''buy them up," is 
smartlv drawn ; and the other charactm are 
also clearly and distinctly defined. Mrs. 
Gusher ana her maid, who are strong on the 
classics, are very amusing. The former 
doted on Homer, and would have reioiced in 
knowing the blind poet, she confided to 
her maid. Whereupon tbe latter said, '' Oh 
yes, mum, I've seen him often bjr the 



An ingenious account of a supposed murder 
and a mysterious robberr of £50Q are two of 
the staple inoidentf of A StratHfe Tan§U. 
In tbe former ease a presumably defunct 
manufacturer assumes tbe dothes of a trusted 
workman to divert attention from himself; 
and in the latter a lawyer charges one of his 
^erks with the robber};, knovin|: the while 
that the real culprit is his own son^ a villain 
whose oold*bloodedness and cynicism are 
»e^y in excess of his years. But Miss 
Aing's very readable story is by no means 
connued to vice and crime. It contains oue 
or two charming charaot^v, who reveal vary- 
ing aapects of the tender passion : and we 
were especially drawn towards the sweet 
blind girl, Pulcy Atherstone. Her devotion 
to her fatiier and her lover under the most 
painful circumstances if one of the best 
features of the book. 

A hearty laugh may be extraoted from- 
Profeetor Fimmthre/ugh^ which is a good- 
natured satire upon the Dryasdusts of soienoe. 
The professor is a coleopterist almost from hia 
birth. It was <<Uterally true that tiie child 
drank in beetiea, if not with its mother's 
milk, at least with its Brown & Poison." 
Braohyoerus Finemthrough became a dia. 
tinguished professor, and extracted ^' from the 
oft-despised Xtfinirkms terreetrie lessons of the 
utmost moment and importance for the welfare 
of the whole human race (price, to iuheerihere 
only^ £2 2s.)." Finding his hopes blighted 
in love, he devoted his soul to rnitomology. 
**The classification of the Ooleoptera should 
claim his undivided attention. In beetiea 
would he find his philosophy and his religion." 
The author happily hits off the sdentifio 
jargon of the time, as when he speaks of 
**the process of epibolio invagination as it 
takes place in the telolecithal ovum of Ama 
eeeuUwta^^^ &a, &c Finemthrough beeomea 
the author of three important pi^rs on 
'< Abnormalities in the Development of the 
Tarsus in Longicoms." His oontroversy with 
frofossor Mark Twaiu on the subjeet of 
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aIl]mil-iIlftaUigetlo•riscTec3^. Inniiy^ sad s^are 
big' eaqperieaoeB' witibtiia ChanoeUor (d the 
Sxoheqner in relation to the endowiaent of 
research. This htoehur$ is in its waj as olever 
as it is amusing. 

G. Bautett Smith. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Th€ Moors in Spain, By Staxdey Lane-Poole, 
-with the collaboration of Azihur Oilman. 
(Eisher Unwin.) This is a voliune of the series 
entitled **The Story of the Nations." It is 
Bomewbat difficult to seize the exact distinction 
between " story " and * * history." Judging from 
the present work; the "story*' is a reeital of such 
current facts only in the life of a people which 
can be presented in an interesting or amusing 
narrative, without too close an enquiry into the 
precise troth of the alleoed facts, and with as 
Httla demand as possible for exertion of thought 
on the part of the reader. The earlier portion 
ol this Tolume is. an epitome of Prof. Dozy*s 
worlm and of Gayangos's History of the Moham- 
mtdmn DynatUes of Spain ; tlie latter part is 
taken from Washington. Irving's Conquest of 
Oranada and Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell's Don 
Juan of Austria ; interspersed throughout are 
quotations from Lockhart's Spanish ballads. 
Arabic authorities are said to have been con- 
sulted; but no Spanish writer is quoted or 
referred to except Oond§, and then only to 
repudiate his labours. It is just such a work 
as a foreigner, ignorant of English, might 
compile from the works oh Thierry and'Ghiisot, 
Pauli or Ranks, to tell the story of Bng- 
land. The result thus prodaoed wQl be wd- 
come to all who take up histoiy or story ae 
a relief from a surfeit of novel or magazine 
reading, and for whom above all things a book 
must be interesting. This standard the present 
work may be said to attain. But we confess 
that we expected something, more from the 
names of the authors. There is no attempt to 
show the causes or connexion of events ; there is 
Boaroelv an endeavour to point out the part ike 
Arab played as the interpreter of what remained 
of Greek science and philosophy and of Oriental 
learning to mediaeval Europe. There is no 
enumeration of the mechanical or scientific 
inventions and improvements introduced by 
him. Becentiy printed documents show abun- 
dantly that the native Spaniards, both lay and 
clerical^ were really tolerant ; and that persecu* 
tion was pressed upon them from without, 
chiefly by foreign members of the monastic 
orders. Nothing of this is given, while the 
disdainful tolerance of the Moors is insisted on 
and much lauded. The change from the mutual 
feeling of respect and loyalty between Christian 
and Moorish knights to subsequent cruelty and 
treachery was the result of the terror and 
misfgiust brought about by the changed con-^ 
ditions of the stru^le, when the corsairs of 
Tunis and of Alsiers incessantiy swept the 
coasts and oi4>tu£ed the ships of Spain — when 
there was scarcely a village which did not 
mourn some slave in the ba^^nios or galleys of 
the Moors. Bightly or wrongly, but very 
natnrally, the Morisooes were suspected of 
invitiag tiiie raids of their brethren in the faith. 
The ravages ol the Barbery corsairs are as 
true a cause of the expulsion ol the Moriscoes 
as the intolerance of the Inquisition. It is 
well to have the Moorish side of the question 
put before the reader ; but we think our authors 
have over readily adopted the almost anti- 
Christian t(me of Prof. Dozy. They have too 
much neglected recent Spanish auiuiors, who 
would hove saved them from more than one 
mistake — s.^, no Spaniard would talk of a 
Juuii ehionkler in 1491. The conquest of 
Yalenoia by En Jaime I., so naively told by 
himself, is as interesting as, and far more 



anthentio in details than* the earlier one by the 
Oid ; yet of this nothing is said. It is to be 
hoped that before " The Story of Spain " appears 
in the same series some recent Spanish his- 
torians will have been consulted. 

Oarihaldi: Reodledions of His Public and 
Private Life, By Elpis Melena. (Triibner.) 
This is a delightful volume. It will be read by 
two distinct classes of readers. Those who care 
for history will find here many curious and 
littie-known incidents; those who care more 
for human nature than history will find this 
book a most attractive study. Garibaldi told 
Mdme. von Schwartz (Elpis Melena) that* the 
real aim of his visit to England in 1864 was to 
secure the support of Bn^and for the Danes, 
and that the uncompromising rejection of his 
plan by the English Government led to his 
immediate departure. He assured her ** it was 
the hox)e of helping little Denmark in the 
hour of her danger, and not at all the expecta- 
tion of feasts and honours, which drew him 
from his peaceful coimtry retreat" (p. 177). 
There is a most interesting reference to an 
attempted coalition between Garibaldi and 
Mazzini (p. 172) : *' I shall never forget the ex- 
pression of Gkiribaldi's face, inflamed as it wets 
with noble rage, and almost as red as his 
jacJiet, when he looked up proudly and said in 
a voice of thunder, * Italy shaU be united, but 
not by the dagger of an assassin.' " Wide as 
is the author*8 heart, both for man and beast 
(see her footnote on *' the daumable practice of 
vivisection," p. 260), there does not appear to 
be a place in it for Mazzini. One cannot love 
by rule, but on the matter of principle we 
would quote Garibaldi's own words (p. 200) : 
'* I abstain from condemning an assassin or a 
suicide, because it is impossible for me to esti- 
mate the terrible sufferings which have brought 
such an unfortunate being to commit deeds 
which are hateful and incomprehensible to me." 
The reader will find here the touching story of 
the death of Garibaldi's first wife Anita (p. 68), 
and the horrible story of his second marria^ 
to the natural daughter of the Marquis 
Baimondi (p. 148). It is only fair to add 
that in his seoond marriage Cfaribaldi seems 
to have been guilty only of imprudence. But 
the great attraction of this, book is the portrait 
it gives us of the human side of the Italian 
patriot. The hundred letters written by him 
to the author are the short notes of a,sim{ue and 
warm-hearted man. 

Reminiscences of a Country Journalist* By 
Thomas Frost. (Ward & Downey.) This is an 
interesting book. We hesitate to call it 
"instructive " for fear of frightening away the 
lazy reader, but the book certainly contains far 
more information than many more pretentious 
works. The writer begins with 1828, and 
brings his story down to the last General 
Election. He narrates a- most instructive 
anecdote (p. 122^ to illustrate the humble 
position of journalists at the beginning of this 
century. When Bean, who was one of the best 
reporters of his day, used to call on Canning 
with the notes of his speeches, Mrs. Bolton of 
Liverpool (Canning's hostess) always, sent for a 
kitchen chair for the "newspaper man" to sit 
upon. There is also an excellent ghost story 
p. 233). But we have no wish to forestall 
iSbr. Frost in his rights as a pleasant story- 
teller. Our object in writing this short notice 
of his book is to draw attention to its mournful 
lesson. It should be read by any yoimg man 
who thinks of supporting himself by journalism. 
He will find that the author, who was by no 
means limited in his knowledge, and who was 
endowed by nature with humour and some 
imaigination, never made more than £100 a 
year, except for one year only, when he made 
£200. Mr. Frost shall tell his own tale 
(p. 330) : 
''Is this what the 4thpnasum reviewer xmdeistands 



ss^Bupqe^ul.Joum^ipmP My. requirements are 
of ^n eispeediQgJymoaest character ; but axi income 
of ;£60 a year, and tliat derive<! iffom an inheritance, ' 
and not from the accumulated savings from the 
earnings of former years, will be admitiBdte be oh 
inadequate provision for them. Is this tl» position 
in which avbard,WQ3:king litierateur shpuld find 
himself at the close of .a successful journalistic 
career, or, a^ the writer of the review in lloyd'» 
Newspaper said, of * a long life of work and of 
thought ? * Yet in my sixty-fifth year it is mine. 
I do not repine, t have no regrets, and should 
probably run the same career again could I, like 
Faust^ renew my youth. If I have not been ' a. 
successful journalist,' in the sense which the 
world attaches to the- word * soooess/ I have done 
something^ according to the measure of my 
capacities and opnortunities, to keep society, 
moving, ever onward. tp ^^hj^gher and better, phase, 
and the consciousness of having realised that aim 
will always be regarded by me as my best 
reward," 

We have before us three volumes, issued by 
three different publishers, each consisting of 
biographies of men of eminence in some special 
branch of science. In each case the volume is 
part of a series, and is written by a well-known 
authority on the department of science to which 
it relates. The best of these is Prof. H% A. 
Nicholson's Natural History, its Rise and 
Progress in Britain : as developed in the Idfe 
and Labours of Leading Naturalists (Chambers), 
which is really what it claims to be, a brief, 
history of the progress of zoological science in 
this country. The title of the series is ** British 
Science Biographies," and it seems at first sight 
strange to Sad one of its volumes containing 
chapterp on. Aristotle, Linnaeus, Lamarck^ and 
Cuvier. Prof. Nicholson, however, has done 
well in incurring the charge of inconsistency, 
for the history of his science in Britain would 
be unmeaning if the influence of , these four men 
were ignored. By including them in his work, 
he has been able to exhibit the development of 
zoological investigation in Bngland as a con- 
tinuous story, culmina^ng in l£e great. achieve- 
ment of Darwin. While laying stress on the 
iniportftiioe of Darwin's work, he has not for- 
pottea to point out the difficulties still remain- 
ing in the wfty of regarding th^ principle of 
** NatiuTil Selection" as the sole er principal 
facitorin zoological evolution, lii the earner 
part of the book, the pleasant and sympathetic 
sketch o£ Gilbert White is especially worthy of 
notice. The other two books are less ambitious 
in design, ** Heroes of Science " — Physicists, 
by Prof. W. Garnett (S. P. C. i.)» contains bio- 
graphies of Boyle, fVanklin, Cavendish, Bum- 
ford, Young, Faraday, and Clerk Maxwell. 
The lives are well- written, though the account 
of Maxwell's discoveries is, we fear, somewhat 
too abstruse to be followed by the young 
readers for whom the book is designed. Lives 
of the Electricians, First Series, by William 
T. Jeans (Bell), includes only the Lives of 
T3Fndall, Wheatstone, and Morse. The 
biography of ProL Tyndall is written in 
a strain of fervid eulogy which, in the 
case of a Eving man, is not quite in 
accordance wdtii good taste. If it be not a 
scientific fact, it is at least a useful working 
hypothesis, Uiat distinguished men are always 
modest. In other respects we have no fault to 
find with the book, whidh is bright and vigorous 
in style, and shows competent knowledge of 
the facts. 

Recollections of a Chaplain in t?ie Royal Navy. 
(W. H. Allen.) The chief interest of this work 
arises from the circumstances of its publication. 
It is a memorial chaplet reverentiy placed by a 
widow on her husband's tomb. Tiiis is of itselt 
enough to disarm criticism, especially when 
there is no striking excellence or demerill to call 
for its exercise. The recollections are those of 
a very devot^ naval chaplain supplemented 
and completed by those of his wile. Their 
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ffeneral tendency if to prove (1) how greatly 
^e moral tone of our seamen has been improved 
during the last half century ; and (2) the effect 
of increased religious ministrations in producing 
this salutary change. 

The New Employers* LiahUity Act. By J. 
Leslie Field. (John Heywood.) This little 
hook has been issued by the Iron Trades 
Employers and some other associations. It is 
» dear and temperate statement of the case for 
the employers. We can never go back to the state 
of things that existed before the Employers* 
Liability Act of 1880, but we must be on our 
guard against driving capital out of the labour 
market by legislation which practically 
attaches penalties to its employment. This 
can be urged in the interests of the employed 
quite as much as of employers. It certainly 
does seem just that when an action under the 
Act is backed by a workmen's association, 
there should be a power to make such associa- 
tion a party to the action for the puri)ose of 
having an order made against them for costs. 
There is a brief but /interesting review of the 
question abroad. In the United States the 
doctrine of *' common employment ** is still the 
law of the land. This is not an isolated in- 
stance of the favour shown by the Legislature 
of the Bepublic to employers, espemally to 
railways. The State that has gone the furthest 
in legislating for the compensation of injured 
worlmien is the empire of Germany. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. William Pateb will shortly publish*with 
Messrs. Macmillan a new volume, entitled 
Jmayinary Portraita. 

Mb. H. F. Browk, who has lived for some 
years past at Venice, and who published in 
1884 a charming book entitled Life on the 
LagooMf is now passing through the press a 
new volume of essays, dealing, this time, with 
Venetian history. 

We understand that Mr. De la Martini^re, 
who has resided in Morocco for the past three 
years, will shortly publish, with Messrs. 
Whitaker, an account of his experience, 
together with some original topographical 
information. 

Verses of a Prose-Writer is the title [of a 
volume of poems, by Mr. James Ashcroft 
Noble, which will be published in a few weeks 
by Mr. David Douglas. We understand that Mr. 
Noble is also preparing for the press a volume 
of collected essays on literary subjects, which 
will include his essay on "The Sonnet in 
England." 

Mb. John Mubbat has in the press a 
Dictionary of Evmnologyt edited by the Bev. 
John Julian. The aim of the work is to trace 
the history of the Christian hymns of i^l ages, 
and especoally of those now used in English- 
speaking countries. Biographical notices will 
be given of the authors of the hymns, besides 
historical articles on liturgical music generally. 

Messbs. Keoan Paul, Tbbnoh, & Co., will 
be the English publishers of the Fined Memorials 
of Longfellow, consisting of the journals and 
letters of the last twelve years of his life. Like 
the recent biography, this work has been edited 
by the Eev. Samuel Longfellow, the poet's 
lather. 

Ws hear that Prof. Sayce*s little book. 
Fresh Light from the Monuments^ is being 
translated into French by the Abbe Trochon, 
and into Italian by Dr. Carotti. 

MBflBBa. HuBST & Blaokett announce for 
publication during May, Records of Service and 
Campaigning in Many Lands, by Surgeon- 
Oenepd Mipxo; and a (he^p edition pf J^in- 



iscences of the Court and Times of King Ernest of 
Hanover. 

The same publishers will also issue two 
novels, each in three volumes — Ja^hVs Wife,' 
by Adeline Sergeant, and A Oreat Platonic 
Friendship, by Dutton Burrard ; and a story 
in one volume, by Lady Margaret Majendie, 
entitled On the Scent 

Messbs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. an- 
nounce an English edition of Patton*s Concise 
History of the American People, in two volumes, 
with about 100 portraits and maps. 

Gleanings in Old Garden Literature, by W. 
Carew Hazlitt, will be the next volume of Mr. 
Elliott Stock's ** Book-Lover's Library." 

Mb. T. Fisheb Unwin is about to issue a 
two- volume novel, entitled An Evil Spirit, by 
Mr. Richard Pryce, author of ** Dieudonn^,^' 
&c 

Tioo North Country Maids : an Every-day 
Story, by Miss Mabel WetheraU, is announced 
for publication in a few days by Messrs. Boper 
& Drowley. 

Db. Westby Gibson, president of the Short- 
hand Society, is engaged upon a bibliography 
of shorthand, which will comprise not only 
printed books on stenography and phono- 
graphy, but also periodicfJs and magazine 
articles. There will further be given luts of 
works on abbreviated longhand, phonetics, 
crytography, and universal language. Dr. 
Gkbson will be glad of information on these 
subjects addressed to 32, Begent-square, W.C. 

The first edition of the current volume of 
Cassell's " National Library " (consisting of Mr. 
Coventry Patmore's Angel in the House) was 
subscribed for hj the trade before publication. 
The second edition having also been exhausted, 
a third is now at press. 

Messbs. Longmans announce a new edition 
of Ford's Theory and Practice of Archery^ 
revised by Mr. W. Butt 

Messbs. W. C. Leng & Co., of Sheffield, 
have just completed arrangements with Miss 
Braddon for her next three stories, to be pub- 
lished through their ** Editor's Syndicate," the 
first in 1888, the second in 1889, and the third 
in 1890. Among the other names on the list 
are Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. F. Boyle, Miss 
Adeline Sergeant, Mr. Eobert Buchanan, and 
Mr. Hawley Smart. 

An article, entitled '* Jones Fery: an 
American Mystic," by the Bev. S. Fletcher 
Williams, appears in the current number of 
the Central Literary Magazine, Birmingham. 

The general meeting of the Camden Society 
will be held on Monday next. May 2, at 4.30 
p.m., at 25, Parliament Street, Westminster. 

The Boyle Lectures for this year, at the 
Chapel Boyal, will be delivered by the Bev. 0. 
Lloyd Engstrom, who has taken as bis subject 
*< Human Nature and the Evidences of Be- 
ligion." 

UNIVER8ITT JOTTINGS. 

The date for the i>erformance of the *'Alcestis" 
at Oxford is fixed for Wednesday, May 18. 
The music for the chorus has been written by 
Mr. Lloyd, and the drop-curtain between the 
acts has been painted by Mr. Herkomer, the 
Slade professor. 

The prize for an essay in moral philosophy, 
founded at Oxford in memory of the late T. H. 
Ghreen, has just been awarded. The recipient is 
Mr. S. Alexander, of Lincoln College, himself not 
the least distinguished of Prof. Green's younger 
pupils. 

Mb. J. Bass Mullingeb will deliver a 
ooi>r99 of ^ lectoree this term, ^t Qambri<}ge, 



on "The History of Bdooation," in oonDecdon 
with the teachers' training syndicate. The 
wide ground that he proposes to cover will b* 
gathe^ from the followuiff summary : (1) the 
mstorical method and the historians of eduoa^ 
tion; (2) education in antiquity and in the« 
middle ages; (3) the humanistic theory o£ 
education in Italy and (Germany ; (4) education', 
in England in the sixteenth century; (5)t 
the English grammar schools and the Jesuits ; 



(6) Bacon and Comenius; (7) Babelais, Mon- 
taigne, lifilton, and Looke ; (8) Bousseau ; (9) 
Pestalozzi; (10) public school education in 



England, with special reference to Cowper's* 
Tirocinium and Dr. Arnold. 

The Cambridge Press announce for- 
immediate publication Admissions to GonviUe- 
and Caius CoUege, from Miiroh 1558-9 to- 
January 1678-9, edited by Dr. J. Venn, and. 
Mr. S. C. Venn. 

The senate of Glasgow University has*, 
resolved to confer the hon. degree of LL.D. 
upon (among others) James Bonar, author of' 
MaUhus and his Work; Alexander Buchan, the* 
Scotch meteorologist ; Prof. Chrystal, of Eidin- 
burgh ; G. B. Merry, rector of the Dundee High. 
School; and A. S. 
Museum. 



Murray, of the Brituh. 



The address delivered by Prof. Eraser at the 
graduation memorial at Edinburgh on April 
20 has been published as a pamphlet by Mr. 
James Thin, of Edinburgh. The subject is 
' * Beoent and Prospective Uef orm in the Faculty 
of Arts." 

The six remaining Barlow lectures on Dante» 
of this year's course, will be delivered bv the 
Bev. Dr. E. Moore, at University Coll^;e». 
at 4 p.m., on the following days : Maj 11, 12,. 
18, 19, 25, and 26. The general subject will 
be, " A Discussion of some of the Most ImpOTt-< 
ant Various Beadings occurring in the Divina. 
Commedia.'* 

At the annual public meeting of the Univer- 
sity College Literary Society, to be held on 
Tuesday next. May 3, Mr. lioslie Stephen has* 
promised to read a paper on "English 
Novels." 

The University of Geneva recently conferred*, 
the deeree of Docteur ^s lettres Jumoris causa. 
upon M. Edouard NaviUe, the Egyptologist, 
wno is a native of (Geneva. 

With the first number of the Oxford Maga^ 
tine for the summer term is issued a portrait of 
the Dean of Christ Church, reproduced from a 
(Dublin) photograph by the collotype process. 
While we commend the enterprise, we cannot 
profess to be altogether satisfied with the 
result. 

OBITUABT. 

We regret to record the death of Charles 
Campb^ Prinsep, a member of a family con- 
nected with Inma for many generations. In 
early life he had been in the employment of the 
Great Western Bailway Company, at the time 
when the line from Beading to Devizes was 
being planned. Having been appointed to a 
clerkship in the India House by his uncle, 
Henry ^oby Prinsep, then one of the directors, 
he passed to the reconstituted India Office. 
For some time he was superintendent of the 
records, and afterwards statistical reporter. 
In the latter capacity he was responsible for 
the annual Statieticnl Abstract, which has of 
recent years received very extensive improve- 
ments. But the most congenial work that Mr. 
Prinsep imdertook was to compile from the 
records at the India Office a " record of ser- 
vices" of the old company's dvil servants, in 
conjunction with CoL Laurie. The results of 
this }abour f o^r Madras we]^ published by 
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Messn. TrQbner In 1885 ; and it is mnoh to be 
hoped that timihur volames for the other pred- 
denoies will yet see the light. Mr. Prinsep's 
kind heart and readiness to help all wko 
approached him had endeared him to a wide 
omde of friends. He was in his sixty-fourth 
year. 



MAGAZINES AND BEVIEWS. 

Ik the BwUta Chntemporanea for March 
8e£Lor Catalina Qaroia, in ''Brihoega y su 
Fuero/* prints e^denoe showing the compara- 
tive toleration of the archbishops of Toledo in 
the sixteenth century, and also a curious 
protest of the clergy in September 1408 against 
uie arrest of the caaereu, which some still kept 
in their houses. Articles on " La Crisis agri- 
cola" and "La Lucha econ6mica de las 
Naciones," by Bon J. L. de Toca, are almost 
exaggerated in their pessimism. In the latter 
the writer asserts that Great Britain was the 
most protectionist of nations so long as it was 
her policy to be so; that Free Trade was 
preadied only after the rise of manufacturing 
mdustry, and when she could not grow com 
sufficient for her population. Adolfo de San- 
doval has an eloquent chapter on 8. Bernard ; 
and Sanroma, in *' Mis Memorias," shows that 
some efiPects of English rule are still perceptible 
in Port Mahon in the Balearic Isles. 



▼on Helmholtz, of Berlin, and Dr. M. Stein- 
sdmeider, Bector of the Hebrew School of 
Berlin. These savants received the deg^ree of 
LL.D. The remaining five are British subjects, 
i.e.. Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Hon. Sec. of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, and Dr. 0. Wald- 
stein. Director of the FitzwilHam Museum, 
Cambridge, who received the degree of Doctor 
of Letters (L.H.D.) ; Prof. John Tyndall, late 
of the Boyal Institution, and Sir J. W. Dawson, 
President of McQill College, Montreal, who 
receivedthedegreeof Doctor of Laws; and the 
Bev. Dr. J. B. Magrath, Provost of Queen's 
College, Oxford, who received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. 



THE CENTENARY COMMEMORATION 
OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

Ok Wednesday, April 13, Columbia College, 
New York, celebrated "the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Bevival and Confirmation by 
the Legislature of the State of New York of 
the Boyal Charter granted in 1754." 

The Commemoration Festival was held in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and was attended 
by more than two thousand present and former 
aturnm of the college, as well as by a large 
gathering of hea£ of colleges, senators, 
judges, explorers, men of science and letters, 
and clergy of various denominations. Conspicu- 
ous among the latter were the head of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Diocese of New York, and also 
the Archbishop of the Boman Catholic Diocese 
of New York. The invited guests were about 
two Irandred in number, including the Hon. 
James Bussell Lowell, Prof. Charles E. Norton 
(President of the Archaeological Institute of 
America^, (General W. T. Sherman. Oeneral L. 
P. Di Cesnola (Director of the Central Park 
Museum), Professors Henry Drisler, A. C. 
Merriam, J. D. Dana, J. De Hitt, &c., &c. 
The centennial oration was delivered by Mr. 
F. B. Coudert (class of 1850), and an original 
poem on " The Progress of Learning '* was read 
by the Bev. G. losing Taylor. Fifty-nine 
honorary degrees were conferred by the Bev. 
F. A. P. Barnard, President of the College, of 
which fifty-two were granted to citizens of the 
United States, and seven to distinguished 
foreigners. Among the former, Mr. G^rge 
Bancroft, the vet^an historian; Mr. Horace 
Howard Fumess, the well-known Shaksperian 
student ; Prof. Isaac H. Hall, Cypriote scholar ; 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, President of the American 
Oriental Society ; and the Bev. Dr. Winslow, 
Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
received the degree of Doctor of Letters 
(L.H.D. = Litteris Humanioribus Doctor]; 
while Prof. W. W. Goodwiu, Director of the 
American Archaeological Institute; the Hon. 
A. S. Hewitt, Mayor of the City of New York ; 
Dr. J. C. Dalton, President of the College of 
Physicianii and Surgeons; and Miss Maria 
Mitchell, Director of the Observatory of Yassar 
College, were among the recipients of the 
degree of Doctor of I^ws. 

Of the seven foreigners who received honours, 
^wo hailed from Pnissia, namel^i F}x>l 9t ^ 



THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 

PRINTING. 

I. 

Oamteidge : April 13, 1887. 
The third and (let us hope) last volume of 
Dr. Anton Van der linde's new work on TJie 
Invention of Printing appeared a few weeks 
ago at Berlin.* When we look at the three 
large quarto tomes, occupying together more 
than 1,100 pages, and rememb^ that the 
same author published, not so long ago (in 
1878), a large octavo volume of 800 dosely 
printed pages on the same subject, and 
had already issued in 1870 two editions of 
a work deaHng with only the half of the sub- 
ject (the Haarlem tradition alone), we are 
mvoluntarily reminded of the Arabian flute- 
player of tte Greek proverb, who, after he had 
been hired to play for one <Sb»chm, could hardly 
be persuaded Dv four such coins to be silent. 

TixB new book is really not worth reviewing. 
It is an unfortunate feature in Dr. Van der 
Linde's works on the invention of printing 
that what should form their most essential 
part — namely, a hihliographical treatment of 
the subject — is singularly unreliable, or alto- 
gether wanting. This feature is even more 
marked in the present than in any of his 
previous publications. The rest of the book 
undoubtemy bears traces of talent; but it 
cannot benefit anyone much, as it is only a 
needlessly discursive repetition, for the fourth 
time, of the mistakes and errors of judgment 
of previous authors on ihe subject — ^repetitions 
which. Dr. Van der linde evidently writes down 
under the agreeable impression that he himself 
never makes any mistakes at all. Therefore, 
so far as I can see, his book merely shows us 
how the history of the invention of printing 
should not be written. But as it appears to 
be regarded in C^ermany as a " national " work, 
and the author openly proclaims that he has 
settled the question once for all in favour of 
Ghitenberg (which, by the way, he has been 
proclaiming these last eighteen years, without 
any appreciable results), and as were is, in my 
opinion, still a good deal to be said in favour 
of a Haarlem invention, I venture to make a 
few remarks which wOl, I hope, lead those who 
read them, and who are in no hurry, to suspend 
at least their judgment. 

I think it necessary to begin by pointing out 
the true nature of Dr. Van der Linde's three 
works on printing, in order to show that books 
of such a kind are little calculated to settle 
intricate disputes. 

It is known with what enthusiasm Dr. Van 
der Linde's Haarlem Legend was received in 
1870. Ugly ramours as to recent discoveries 
of very serious errors and defects in the gene- 
alogy of the reputed Haarlem inventor had led 
people either to pour ridicule upon the Haarlem 
daim, or to ask for a more searching inquiry 
into the whole matter. At this critical moment 
Dr. Van der Linde appeared on the scene in 
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1869. He was apparently making researches; 
andinthe course of 1870 he wrote weekly articles 
in the Dvich Spectator, arguing, to the great 
satisfaction of lumself and a good many others, 
that there was no foundation for the Haarlem 
daim, and apparently basing his arguments on 
" originals,*' on " documents," and on ** regis- 
ters,' and enforcing them by very coarse and 
scurrilous abuse of every Dutchman and every 
foreigner who had ever spoken or written a 
single word about the subject that did not 
please him. A second (and revised) edition of 
the Spectator articles was at once called for in 
Holland, and issued in the same year under 
the title, "The EUiarlem Legend of the Inven- 
tion of Printing, critically examined by Dr. 
Anton Van der IJnde." The book was imme« 
diately translated into German and French. I 
myself, was so struck by its apparent excellent 
that I translated it into English. Mr. Brad- 
shaw was so anxious to see such a translation 
appear that he contributed £15 towards the 
expenses; and Mr. Blades, being no less 
desirous to become fully acquainted with the 
Haarlem story, printed and published my 
English version in 1871, and the claims of a 
Haarlem invention of printing seemed demol- 
ished for ever. 

Meantime, Dr. Van der linde had turned 
his back upon his native country, pretending 
that by his Haarlem Legend he had so mortally 
offended the Dutch that thev made the country 
too hot for him, and compelled him to go into 
exile. No one could be surprised if the Dutch 
had really acted as Dr. Van der Linde repre- 
sented them to have done. He had, indeed, 
abused his oountry and his countrymen in a 
manner which every nation would, and should, 
resent. But it is no secret that the causes of 
Dr. Van der Linde's departure from Holland 
stand in no connexion whatever with his 
writings on the Haarlem daim, but are to be 
looked for in himself alone. Nay, the Dutch, 
so far from showing any ill feeling towards 
Dr. Van der Linde, £bve actually altered their 
school-books in accordance with nis views. But 
he succeeded in persuading the Germans that 
his courage in sa^g that Gutenberg was the 
inventor of printmg had cost him his '' home " 
and his "proper^." They felt bound to 
indemnify hun, and he was appointed librarian 
at Wiesbaden. 

This brief account of Dr. Van der Linde's pre- 
sence in G^ermany shows at once that we have 
no longer to do with a free man, but with one 
who could not, even if he would, abandon 
Gutenberg. And so completdy is Dr. Van der 
Linde enchained by this peculiar position that 
he always endeavours to ignore, or obscure, or 
oonceal, or shout down whatever might be 
said in favour of the Haarlem daim. As 
regards his marvellous activity in i>ourinff 
forth volume after volume on bibliography and 
more especially on the invention of printing 
— subjects which he seems to labour in vain 
to master even in their most dementary 
details— it is best explained by a little story 
which was told me on the Continent last 
January by a gentleman of undoubted veradty, 
who had, in turn, heard it from another person 
to whom Dr. Van der Linde himsdf hi^l told 
it. Namdy, the Wiesbaden people live in that 
happy state of ignorance, or of omnisdence, 
that they do not require a library. And yet 
Wiesbaden does possess a royal library, whidi 
is endowed witn an annual income and a 
regular staff, with an <* Oberbibliothekar " at 
its head. This latter post is now hdd by 
Dr. Van der Linde ; and, if he chose to do so, 
he might spend his life in an otium cum dignitate 
style, in common with the other members of 
the staff, as no reader ever enters their library. 
But, feeling that idleness would be demoralis- 
ing to his subordinates, Dr. Van der Linde has 
hit upon the plw of compiling boglw in order 
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to keep his staff employed in supplying bim 
witli the necessary works. In tms wotk of 
compilation he is so successful that durinff the 
decade of his librarianship he has been able to 
issue two heavy books on Gutenberg, besides 
several other works which we need not 
mention here, but of which each by itself, if 
done properly, would almost have required a 
lifetime. This result is no doubt gratifying 
to Dr. Van der Linde himself; whether it S 
equally gratifying to the public remains to be 
seen. 

The above story would have no importance 
in the ordinary course of life ; but, pl^ed side 
by side with the account of Dr. Van der Linde's 
presence in Germany, and some other circum- 
stances which will be stated below, they fully 
explain the depressing influences which have 
reduced a man, who, under favourable condi- 
tions, might have become a very fair author, 
to tiie level of a very indifferent compiler. 
Thus we see him, almost before his Haarlem 
Co$terlegend had had time to become known 
anywhere, issue a large octavo volume of 800 
pages, under the title, Ovtenberg : QescMchU 
urS, Erdichtung am den Quellen nachgeunesen. 
Stuttgart, 1878. 

He was bold enough to begin the book by 
stating falsely that '* it contamed his personal 



himself prints any single document, and ftem net 
investiBating a sin^e point in the whole question, 
his book presents, as it could haidly fUl to presenti 
a mors oomplete ohaos on the subject than any of 
its predeoessoza.*' 
I farther stated that 

" I had avoided all direct reference to the tradition 
of a Haarlem invention of printing, because, havhig 
no opportunities at present to make researches in 
this direction, I feel bound to abide by the results 
which Dr. Van der linde made known in 1870. I 
have never made any tii(»ouffh ezaminatimi of the 
Haariem question ; but such inquiries as I have 
made have led me to believe that the Haarlem 
claim cannot be maintaihed. At the appearance 
of Dr. Van der Linde*s EaarUm Legend m 1870, I 
was so struck by its excellenoe that I translated 
the work into English. Now that I have made a 
thorough examination of his work on Gutenberg, 
and have found this book so singularly unreliable, 
I should wiib to go over the ground by which he 
reached his results with respect to the Haarlem 
question. Dr. Van der Linde appears to be most 
easily led away by what he readt^ if only it 
coincides witli his views. He believes, lor 
instance. . . .** 
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KuUurkampft which in its consequences had 
cost him his home and 



while 



d property," 
abuse of his opponents was, if possible, carried 
to even ^eator length than in his Haarlem 
Legend, Immediately after its appearance the 
book was described as Dr. Van der Linde's 
magnum opus. Again I became mixed up with 
the work, as I was invited and undertook to 
give an account of it for the Printing Times and 
Lithographer, At first sight the learning 
displayed in the book appeared to me even 
more stupendous than that which I had found, 
or thought to have found, in the Haarlem 
Legend, But I very soon saw that the 800 large 
octavo pages were nothing but a tissue of old 
stories, statements, and opinions, copied and 
transcribed, at second, third, and fourth hand, 
from all sorts of authors, and by preference as 
it were from the most insignificant, without 
the slightest attempt at verifying even the 
most important statements. The researches 
that I endeavoured to make to supplement Dr. 
Van der Linde's shortcomings were published in 
a separate book in 1882, under the title 
QiUenherg : was he the Inventor of Printing? 
I may be pardoned if I quote a few passages 
from what I then wrote about his work. I 
said — 

** It was dear that Dr. Van dar Linde had intended, 
in the first place, to write a book on himself, and 
that Gutenberg occupied only a secondary place in 
his work. ... It is singular that Dr. Van der 
Linde, who complains that people often write books 
on the principle of 'talong three books and 
making a fouitb of it,' should have compiled his 

Gutenberg entirely on this principle I 

cannot believe that he left his study, at any time, 
for even half a minute, lor Ike purpose ol 
research. . . . To quote from him without verifi- 
cation is out of the question. . . . That he did 
not feel disposed lor tbe labour through which I 
have gone Is not surprising. But it is matter for 
amazement that his book, which I have found 
wanting in every particular regarding the main 
question, should have been written in such a tone 
of authority and decision, and with such remarkable 
intolerance of everything that Dr. Van der Linde 
does not approve. His vehemence in speaking of 
his opponent's mistakes, or errors of judgment, is 
never agreeable ; but when we oonsider that he 
has fallen into as many mistakes as any of his 
predeoessors, and imagined a great deal more than 
any one of them, and yet haul far better oppor- 
tnnlties for obtaining trustworthy information, his 
vehemence beoomee a phenomenon which I leave 
to others to explain. . . . From taking all his 
documents at second, third, or fourth hand, and 
rarely telling his readers on what authori^ he 



I oannot lay stress enough imon the last 
quotation, for Dr. Van der lande's book on 
uutenberg was so poor, so entirely devoid oi 
research or anything iJiat looked liked com- 
petency in dealing with an intricate historical 
subject, that it could not but severely shake 
the oonfidenoe placed in his Haarlem, Legend, 
And I believe I shall be able to show that that 
oonfidenoe was wholly misplaced. 

That Dr. Van der linae himself did not 
believe in the value of his book is sufficiently 
I^roved by the faot that, almost at the very 
time of its publication, he wrote to me that 
he was " rewriting the subject, and on a grand 
scale, lor which he required State sui:^>ort, and 
hoped to receive tms from the [G^erman] 
Bmperor." This new book, i)aid for by the 
German Empire, is now before us. It 
exceeds, if i>ossible, the author's previous pub- 
lioations in its abuse of all persons who happen 
to disagree with him. One or two examples 
will suffice to show the scurrilous and inex- 
pressibly childish nature of that abuse. 0* A. 
Sohaab, who published in 1830 a work of three 
octavo volumes ou the invention of printing, 
is called by a pun upon his name, '* Schafs- 
kopf " (Sheepshead) ; and yet Schaab's book is 
not worse than Dr. Van der Linde's own. Dr. 
Campbell, the Librarian of the Eoyal librarv 
at the Hague, is compared to a "vagabond.'' 
The author's love for inserting statements 
without verifying them seems to have visibly 
increased. So after having said, in one place, 
that he never read my book on Gutenberg (iin 
assertion which is manifestly untrue), he yet 
represents me, apparently on the strength of 
some German newspaper article, as having said 
that Hans Jacob von Sorgenloch was the in- 
ventor of printing, which, of course, t never 
did. So again, in a footnote, he says that I 
was led round and feasted at Mentz by a 

friestfor a whole month; the fact being that 
was at Ifents only from Friday afternoon till 
the following Sunday evening ; and, as regards 
the priest, I only saw one for half-an-hoor in 
the Mentz Library. It is, of oourse, needless 
to dwell upon these and a multitude of other 
equally preposterous thines which have done 
service to swell his io-called history of print- 
ing. J. H. HBflaWTJ^. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

POBTHiLITS OF SirOLISHlCBir IN QOETHB'S 
HOnSB AT WKKAB. 
AB Souls' OoOege, OeSskA' April IS, issr* 
During the later years of his life Goethe was 
very fond of having portraits of his friends 
and visitors painted for him l^ Schmeller. 
Among 142 of these portraits there are thirteen 
of Englishmen who had been staying for some 
time at Weimar, and in wbmn Goethe took a 
particular interest. Though the names have 
been preserved, it is difficult to identify the 
portraits after a lapse of so many years. The 
following list of names was sent to me in the 
hope that I might be able to ascertain some 
pi^culars about them, and I should be grate- 
rol for any information which could help to 
identifjr these ^vellers, and to fix the date of 
their visits to Weimar : (1) CiomieL Irishman ; 
(2) DuDr6, Englishman; (3) Lord Foley (pro- 
bablv Thomas Henry, fourth Lord Foley, bom 
1808) ; (4) Gough, ^iglishman; (5) i&iox, anno 
1816; (6) Sir Lawrence {sic); (7) Lawrence, 
Englishman, brother of the preceding; (8) 
Naylor, Englishman; (9) PlniUcett, English- 
man, mentioned in GK>ethe'8 letters to OaS^le ; 
(10) Captain Culling Smith; (11) Stnmpff, 
engineer; ^12^ De Voeuz, Englishman; and 
(13) Orabb Booinaon (well known). 

F. Max Mulleb, 
President of the English Cbethe Society. 
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IS aOBDON dbadP 

Trieste: April tt,188r. 

I haye just reoeived a note from the Bey. 
Mr. Robert W. Felkin, dated Edinburgh, 
April 2. Under l^e supposition that I am 
proceeding with an expediHon to tLe Soudan 
in order to discover (general Charles Qordon^ 
he encloses me a note from a youth whom he 
educated in England for some years, and whom 
he has now placed at the American Mission 
School at Assiout. It dates from as tea back 
as November 28, 1886. 

The following is the extract : 
'* There was a man came from Khartoum and 
said that he was one of Qeneral Gk>rdon*s soldiers ; 
he came into class [school] and the master a^ed 
him many questions, and he said that Gtoeral Gor- 
don had a steamboat, and went down to South, and 
there was a Turkish soldier whose face was like 
his, and they killed him and said it was General 
Goidon. 

" He said a great many thincs about Gotd<m*s 
soldiers, that thsy where not able to use their guna 
because they W6ve so weakened with hunger. 

'* [Signed] Sulatmak Kabsum." 

I see with pleasure that Mr. Felkin never 
thought that the evidence proved Gordon's 
death, and oonoeives many ways to explain his 
esoape, JUoHAiq;) ?• Bmt^Off 
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AS IMPIBIAL UinVBBSITT* 

Londoft: April Ml 18Br. 
The UaiTeriity of Londou has just baeii 
considering how it could bMi oelebrftto the 
Qaeen's Julnlee, which hai^wnt to ooindde 
with its own. Now it hat Deooma in veality a 
body witii much wider examining and degree 
conferring poweri than its name ioggests. It 
holds examinations throughout the ensure, and 
confers deffrees on students of widely separated 
race and cfime, who have never been to tiondon 
at all. Would it not be an appropriate rign of 
its loyalty to the Empress of India, and at the 
same time an appropriate record of its rapid 
growth and its wide influence, for it henceforth 
to be called — what it really is — the Imperial 
University ? T.| W, Ehys-Davids. 



XHM OOPBX AHIATUnTS. 

Oambiidge : April 18, 18S7. 
Having spent some time in examining the 
C!odex Amiatinus last week and the week 
before from a point of view not as yet, I think, 
discussed, namely, that of ornamentation, I 
venture to send a few of the facts, and to 
suggest «ome conclusion? to which they seem 
topoint. 

The whole of the preHminary matter is con* 
tained in the first quaternion. The parchment 
of this quaternion seems to be a trifle less tall 
than that of the rest of the MS. As to the 
material itself, the opinion of a mere amateur — 
that it seems for tne most part stilBer and 
stouter than the rest— is worth nothing. 

The arrangement of the folios is important. 
Folios 1 and 8 are one piece ; 2 and 3 are one 
piece, mounted on a guard, not sewn in ; 4 is a 
single page, on a gnaard, with 7 mounted on 
the same guard and pasted on to the heel of 
4 ; 5 and 6 are one piece, and the sewing is 
here. The quaternion is not fully caught in 
with the rest of the MS. in binding. 

Folio 1 is blank ; 1 dorso has the donation 
verses : 2 is blank ; 2 d. and 3 are filled with 
the picture of *'l^lomon*s Temple; 3 d. is 
blank: 4 has the prologue, and 4 d. the con- 
tents: 5 has the pcture of Ezra; 5 d. is 
blank: 6 has the ** Hieronymian " division of 
Scripture ; 6 d. is blank : 7 nai the *' Hilarian 
and Epiphanian " division of Scripture ; 7 d. 
has five drdes cross-wise in a larger circle, con- 
taining brief contents of the five books of the 
Pentateuch ; 8 has the Augustinian '' division of 
Scripture; 8 d. is blank, and looks like an 
outside. 

Folio 6 d. has at one time been next 8, for 
part of the couplet at the top of 8, 

« Eloquium domino quaecunque volumina paa- 
dunt 
Spiritus hoc sanoto fndit ab ore deus," 

can be read on the face of 6, a considerable 
part of the com>let being impressed, back- 
wards, on 6 d. This is due to the fact that tiiis 
entry, unlike any other in the MS., is formed 
by a profusion of thick black pigment, which 
has been silvered. 

If the quaternion was ever properly 
arranged, tue '* Temple ** must, from the 
nature of the case, have been the innermost 
sheet. The donation (with the Augustinian 
division of Scripture) has naturallv been the 
outermost. The Ezra picture (wim the Hier- 
onymian division) would then be 2 and 7 ; the 
prologue and contents of the codex, the 
Hilarian division and contents of the Pen- 
tateuch, which are now two separate pieces, 
would be 3 and 6. 

It appears to be supposed that the three 
pandects which Ceolmd caused to be 
written were all alike, and that the Amia- 
tinus is one of the three copies, pictures and 
all. An examination of the ornamental 
parts l^ads tP ^ yery different con- 



clusion, namely, that at least the Ezra picture 
and the ''Solomon's Temple,'' which is, in 
fact, the Tabemade in full detail, are not 
copies made in England, but are the original 
pictures of Oassiodorus. This seems the 
sounder conclusion ; but I am well aware that, 
even from mv own point of view, there is a 
great deal to be said on the other side. 

There is one picture in the MS. which un- 
doubtedly belongs to it, namely, the represen- 
tation of our Lord, with the evangelists and 
their symbols, on the back of folio 706, where 
the Old Testament ends. We n^i^y take this 
as a test for the picture in the first quaternion. 
The dxawii^ is greatly inferior to that of the 
others, and the colours are bad. Both in 
manner and in colour it seems dear that the 
illuminator has endeavoured, and in vain, to 
imitate the earlier illumination. The nimbus 
of Ezra at the beginning of the MS.. ^ and 
his hand and feet, nmy be compared with the 
examples in the picture as an j evidence of 
this. 

The picture of Ezra, it seems quite safe to 
say, is not by the same hand as this New 
Testament picture. And there are some details 
of its ornament which indicate its origin. In the 
pediment of the bookcase are two peacodtf , 
In the middle of the frieze is a Greek cross in 
a rin^; a nondescript, probably a tree, on 
each side ; then a quadruped on each side, and 
then a lozenge. The doors of the bookcase 
are open, showing on the inner sides four 
panels, with careful mitreing. The space 
below the doors is omamentea in panels — ^in 
the centre a bird, presumably a water bird ; 
then a vertical band of inverted chevrons ; then 
an ornamental cross ; then a band of chevrons. 
To an eye accustomed to the fif th*century orna- 
mentation of the Bavenna type, and to the 
fifth- and sixth-century marble screens which 
lie about in the forum and in the neighbour- 
hood of andent diurches at Bome, these 
details leave no doubt that the influence of 
Bavenna and of early Ohristian Bome had 
been directly exerdsed on the draughtsman. 
The bookcase contains nine volumes, lying 
on their side on five shdves, bound in red, and 
with two red bands, or one, across the edges 
at the ends. A tenth volume lies open on the 
ground, with two red bands fixed to the 
cover ; and Ezra is writing andeventh. 

A few minutes after writing this I went for 
the first time into the Mausoleum of Galla 
Pladdia, and there, in the mosaic called by the 
strange title '' Our Lord burning the Heretical 
Books/' is the very bookcase. The abnor- 
mally massive stool on which Ezra sits is the 
frame on which the mosaic bookcase stands. 
It seems almost impossible to doubt that Ezra's 
bookcase wascopied from this. The four Gospels, 
which the bookcase in the mosaic now contains, 
have red covers; red strings hang from St. 
Matthew; the doors are at the same angle; 
indeed, but for the ornament, which is wanting 
in the mosaic, the two things are the same. 
There are only two dielves in the mosaic ; but 
the Gospels are so much thicker than the volumes 
that the proportions of the two bookcases are 
practicaUy the same. It seems fairly certain 
that the Ezra jpicture was drawn in Bavenna, 
the home of Casdodorus for so many years. 
Indeed, I venture to go further, and suggest 
that the mosaic supplied the idea of the picture, 
for in the mosaic our Lord is said to be casting 
a book on to a large gridiron with fiames 
underneath, the Gospels reposing safdy in 
their bookcase, while the Ezra picture is 
headed^— 

** Codicibus sacris hostili dade perustis 

Bsdra deo fervens hoc repararit opus." 

The attribution, however, of the mosaic is very 

doubtful, and St. Lawrence and his gridiron 

have, at least, a prior claim. The arrange- 

I ment of the volumes in the E^ra picture is 



strikingly in accordance with Gasdodorus's 
description of the nine codices of Scripture he 
possessed, with a tenth, not Scripture, but 
various commentators bound together {De IwU 
Viv. lit,, ch. MO). 

The Tab^nade seems far too intricate and 
graphic a piece of work for a copy made merely 
in order to reproduce the various details of 
another pandect. The colours, too, are far 
beyond anything to which the painter of the 
New Testament picture had access. Among 
other strikinff features are the rows of columns 
supporting uie curtains of the enclosure ; and 
it IS an interesting fact that in the mosaic of 
the Good Shepherd, which faces the mosaic of 
'*Our Lord burning the Heretical Books," 
my companions were unable to see the mean- 
ing of a row of objects in the front of the 
mosaic till I showed my sketch of the columns 
supporiing the curtains of the Amiatine Taber^ 
nade. Here, again, it ia difficult to believe 
that the draoghUman did not copy direct from 
the mosaic 

There seems to be some oonf udon between 
the tabemade and the temple in remarks which 
have been made in this discussion. Oasdodorus 
says of the tabemade (on Ps. xiv. 1) quod no% 
fecimtu pingif et in pandecHs . . . coUocari ; 
and Bede sa^s he saw the picture. Bede says 
further, in his tract on the temple, that Oassio- 
dorus had shown in a picture, according to his 
own statement in his expodtion of the Psalms, 
the triple particm of Solomon's Temple. I 
cannot find this statement in Oasdodorus ; and 
1 doubt whether it is necessary to understand 
from Bede's further remark on this picture that 
he had seen it himself. Oasdodorus mav well 
have had a picture of the t^nple as wdl as of 
the tabemade; but the Amiatine picture is 
only the tabernade. 

The arrangement of the New Testament 
picture is the same as that of another mosaic ; 
and the wavy ribbon, the alternate folds 
red and green with the spaces dotted with 
white, wmch forms one of the circular bands 
endosing the central group, is thoroughly in 
character with a Bavenna origin. 

This, with the blanks, aooounts for nine of 
the sixteen pages. The three pages 4, 4 d., 
7 d. are unlike all the others: 4 and 4d are 
completely covered with a fine deep pmrple, and 
thdr contents, in yellow, are in tables with a 
double arch of twisted-rope pattern : 7 d. is 
covered with a good ydlow, the intertwined 
circumferences of the five drdes are green, the 
larffe circle is filled in with lilac and has a 
yeUow drcumferenoe. These colours are not 
used in the three pictures. I supposed at first 
that this might have been added in 
Korthumbria; but the breaking back of the 
circumferences of drdes, which is so universal 
in the screen-work of the early Ohristian period 
of Bome and at Bavenna, does not appear to 
have taken any root in England. On all the 
eariy Anglian sculptured stones I only 
remember one posdble case of it. It seems not 
improbable that this page, too, is a Oasdodorian 
original. I have not as yet found, dtherin 
OaMiodorus or in Bede, the matter contained in 
the five drdes. The phenomena of the single 
sheets, 4 and 7, may be explained by the 
suppodtion that in the Oassiodoriau original 
the '* contents" were not in agreement with 
the new pandect The first half of the sheet 
4 and 7 was accordingly cut off and replaced 
by these two purple pages, which were then 

Easted on to a hed with the original second 
alf of the sheet, i.e, the present 7. It may 
well be that a leaf already old and worn was 
inserted in place of the discarded leaf ; for it is 
difficult to believe that these purple pages were 
prepared for the purpose, and the asreement of 
their contents with each other ana with the 
text of the MSS. is at least soQiewhat forced. 
Thore are somo remarkable agreements between 
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this quaternion of the Amiatmos and the Lindis- 
f ame Gospels. The Lindisf ame St. Matthew is 
Ezra pure and simple, in ourioosly exact detail, 
stool and ^L The stool is ornamented with 
little drdes in place of the classical scroll on 
Ezra's stool. It is well known that types are 
repeated generation after generation, and it is 
impossible to build much on resemblances ; but 
this is more than a resemblance, and the two 
MSS. were at least near neighbours. The 
** Canons " in the two MSS. present a series of 
striking coincidences, from tne point of view 
of ornament and arrangement. As regards 
their text, Amiatinus breaks down over viii. 
and viiii., and does not find it out; lindis- 
fame, also, misread the Tiiii. and wrote some- 
thing wrong in place of x., but found it out and 
altered it. The close connexion between Amia- 
tinus and the Lindisfame g08X)els, to which 
these details point, does not bar the supposi- 
tion that Bede or others may have influenced 
the text of Amiatinus in some places where it 
differs from Lindisfame. I should add that 
while I have spoken of Amiatinus as written 
in Northumbria, Bede does not say where the 
three pandects were written. The scribe, I fear, 
was not an Angle, and he may have written the 
MS. in Italy. 

The three * * divisions of Holy Scripture " which 
play so important a part in the discussion on 
the Oodex Amiatinus have the names of the 
books in the several divisions written in a 
small hand, apparently without care, enclosed 
in frames. Six of these frames are heart- 
shaped, five are Latin crosses, four are loz- 
enges. To the bottom of ^tch is attached 
an omament; eight of these omaments are 
trefoils or a bud or cone springing from two 
leaves, four are single leaves of the ivy shape, 
three are a bud springing from a quatrefoil. 
The frames and omaments are coloured. All 
of these details point to Bavenna and early 
Christian Bome. The lists appear to be 
originals, not copies; but my opinion on a 
difooult question of handwriting is worthless. 

The donation verses are better written than 
any other part of the MS., beautiful as much 
of the text in the mighty volume is. It seems 
to me impossible to doubt that they are the 
highest effort of the hand which wrote the 
whole MS. This being so, I believe we are 
driven into concluding that the scribe formed 
his hand on the original Cassiodorus MS., 
some hints as to the character of which we 
obtain from the three informally written lists 
of books, or on MSS. of that school. The 
second and third lists may be shown to be 
copies without destroying [the theory that the 
pictures are ori^:inal ; but the Ezra picture and 
the first list, bemg on the same piece of parch- 
ment, must, probably, stand or fall together. 

Attention has been caUed to the want of 
accordance of the Prologue on f. 4 (in hoc cor- 
pore . . . septuagenario numero • • • ) with the 
codex itself; and, I believe, it has oeen said 
that the table of contents also {in hoc codioe 
continentur . . . lihri N. Itti.j is not in accord- 
ance with the MS. It will be found on 
counting the books recited that they are sixty- 
six ; adding one each for 2 Samuel, 2 Kings, 
2 Chronicles and 2 Esdras, we obtain seventy — 
the number which the prologue states as being 
contained in hoc oorpore. On comparing the 
MS. with the ** contents," I find that the MS. 
has seventy-one books. Jeremiah and Lamenta- 
tions are two, while the ** contents " gives only 
** hieremias." Thus, the discrepancies may not 
be real. 

Of the famous Sarvandus clause I will only 
remark that the explicit and incipit clauses are 
throughout in one hand, in tall weak letters. 
The oervandus entry is by the same hand as 
the rest; that is, it is copied, like the rest of the 
MS. The separation of cu from iroiiycrcv (origi- 
nally, perhaps, iroici) should not be called a 



mistake, for we have here other examples of 
spacing out so as to make one word into two — 
e.g,, explicit liber ecdesi astica. 

G. F. Browne. 



THE NAMES " OXFOKD " AND ** TEWKESBURY." 
Nottingham : April 14, ISST. 
It is a work of supererogation to protest 
against Mr. Kerslake's excuse for taking 
*' Oxford" to be the original form of the name. 
His plea that this is the form ** transmitted 
traditionally through the mouths of those who 
have been using it for their daily puiposes of 
life through from ten to fifteen centuries " is 
inadmissable, for it is based upon an assump- 
tion that is opposed to all documentary evidence. 
The original form of the name was undoubtedly 
" Oxnaford," and it is idle to speak of *'peduitic 
meanings that may have been infused into it by 
theinffentiity of clerkship, analogous to canting 
heraloiy." The DomeMlay form is valuable as 
being a foreigner's representation of the sound 
of the name, and it is perfectly in accord with 
the phonology of the Domesday scribes. I may 
explain, for the benefit of Mr. Hall, that oxna 
is the gen. pL of oxa. Not only is the form 
**Oxna-fora" well authenticated, but the 
change from that form to " Oxford " is perfectly 
regular. I might quote scores of mstajices 
from the Anglo-Saxon charters where an n has 
dropped off from the end of the first member 
of a compound, but the instance of *' Folke- 
stone" from Anglo-Saxon " Folcan-stdn" will 
suffice for my present purpose. This loss of the 
n had already taken place in Northumbrian in 
Bede's time, and it gradually spread to the 
other dialects. It was a result of the wearine 
down of the weak declension and its graduid 
absorption into the strong. I assume in the 
present instance that the weak gen. pL has 
undergone the same process as the gen. sing., or 
that the two have been identified. Neither of 
these is a very violent assumption. It is clear, 
therefore, that " Oxford " is both the historical 
and the phonological representative of the 
Anglo-Saxon <*Oxna-ford." That name can 
only mean **the ford of oxen." Mr. Kers- 
lake objects that *' the names of rivers have 
had much more to do with such matters (as 
local names) than the most trivial and ordinary 
uses of bucolic life." This is a very elastic 
assertion, which would be very difficult to'prove 
or to disprove. To benefit Mr. Kerslake's case 
at all, it is necessary to absolutely preclude any 
local name derived from the *' oidinary uses of 
bucolic life." The fact that many local names 
are derived from such sources at once disposes 
of his plea. As an unimaginative follower of 
the y English School," it seems to me that the 
obvious etymology of the following local names 
is the real one and that they are analogues to 
"Oxford": Horspath, Horsforth, Oxlode, 
Sheepwash. There is an <* Oxenf oord " Castle 
in Bdinburghshire, but there appears to be no 
village of this name. Perhaps Mr. Kerslake or 
Mr. Hall can fix Welsh et^na^ologies to these 
names, for one of the main attractions of the 
pseudo-Celtic school of etymology seems to lie 
m its ability to find Celtic etymologies for any 
word, however Teutonic it may look.* 

Aflainst the cumulative evidence of history, 
of phonology, and of analogy, Mr. Kerslake 
propounds an etymology that is sapped by fatal 



* When we are gravely told that " Eastbourne " 
is Celtic, as we are in Palmer's Dietionary of Folk 
Etymology^ it becomes a question whether we are 
to abandon this Celtic mania, or give up the philo- 
logical conquests of the last fifty years. I see, 
from a communication of Mr. Mayhew's in last 
week's NoUt and Quoits, that this dictionaiy Is the 
source of the idea that ** Oxford " is derived from 
the Ock, and that the same delusive list of parallel 
river-names is there adduced as has figured in this 
discussion, 



objections like the following: (1) there is no 
evidence whatever of the name ever having been 
** Ocks-ford " ; (2) there is no necessity for the 
«, for, according to analogy and commonsense, 
the name should be " Ock-ford " ; (3) there is 
not the faintest evidence that the Isis was ever 
known as the Ock. Beally, the etymological 
ideas of Mr. Kerslake and Mr. Hall seem to 
be as loose and accomodating as those of 
Verstegan. 

With regard to the name "Tewkesbury,** 
Mr. Kerslake, if he be true to his own 
principles, has no right to etymologise from, 
any other than the modem form of the name ; 
for if "Oxford" is to be preferred to 
"Oxna-ford," on the ground that it is the 
form "traditionally transmitted through the 
mouths )f those who have been using it for 
their daily purposes of life through from ten to 
fifteen centuries," so must "Tewkesbury" 
override any forms like " Theotis-byrg." A 
principle that can be enforced or ignored at the 
whim of its formulator cannot exact much 
respect. 

Mr. Kerslake refers me to Weever for the 
form " Theotisbyrg," which he considers 
disposes of the Domesday form of the name. I 
maintain that the Domesday form is the more 
valuable ; indeed, it is of the highest value, as 
being the attempt of a foreigner to represent 
the sound of tne name. The inscription in 
Weever is veiy little older than the date of 
Domesday, and it may be even younger. The 
inscription as printed by Weever has been 
confessedly tampered with. Altogether it is a 
suspicious piece of evidence, which cannot be 
allowed to outweigh the unimpeachable 
testimony of Domesday. 

Since writing my first letter, I have dis- 
covered important evidence in support of 
the etymologv of Tewkesbury therein pro- 
pounded Indeed, it would be more accurate 
to say that this evidence forestalls my ety- 
mology. In Liebermann's Ungedruckte Anglo- 
Normannische GeschicJUsqudlen, p. 15, is printed 
a chronicle from Cott. MS. YiteUius. C. viii., a 
MS. assigned by Sir T. Duffus Hardy to the 
early jxaxt of the twelfth century. This 
chronide, which Liebermann cdtls " Annales de 
ecdesiis et regnis Anglorum," was compiled in 
the diocese of Worcester. It contains f^quent 
quotations from Malmesbury's Oesta Pontijicum, 
including § 157, which contains Malmesbury's 
derivation of Tewkesbury from 0toT6Kos,* This 
quotation is followed by these words: 
" Monasterium etiam quod < Theodekesberia ' 
vocatur ipsa continet provincia, quod Theodokua 
quidam quondam construxit, a quo et nomen 
accepit,*' &c (p. 23). Now this Theodokua is 
merioly a Latinisation of *i>^ocf-oc, a resular late 
form of *\>Sod'ica; that is, the k diminutive 
has lost its final a, and has gone over to the 
strong declension. All this is perfectly regular, 
even to the substitution of o for u or » as the 
connecting vowel between the stem and the 
suffix. Every stage in this process can be 
clearly traced among the names compounded 
with tbiB k diminutive. The folio wing instancei 
are so much to the point that I think no more 
need be said: a.d. 1045, Dodica episcopus; 
Codex Diptomaticua, iv. 99, 5 ; a.d. 1038, Duduc 
episcopus; id., iv. 60, 15; A.D. 1043, Dudoca 
episcopus; id., iv. 75, 17. All these forms 
refer to one man. Therefore I Tn^intiMT^ that 
the chronicler's Theodokua is a real name and 
not an eponym. It may be objected that the 
chronicler's etymology is weakened by his 
similar derivation of " Akemannes-oestre " from 
a founder named "Akemannus,"t '*ut ab 



* It is dear that Malmesbury must have had 
such a form as ThoodekeM^beria, and not his own 
" Theokesberia " in his mind when he propounded 
this etymology. 

t Is it certain that this etymology is wrong P 
No patistactoi^ origifi for this n^me htu ^et bee^ 
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antiquis aooepimus ** (p. 19), and of Wight, *' a 
rese Britonum, qui Wioht nominabatur." But 
I do not attach muoh weight to this objection, 
for even the most uuscientific etymologist may 
OGcasionaUy hit upon a correct etymology, and 
in this case tbe derivation is from a bona fide 
personal name. It might have had, in addition, 
the support of local tradition. According to 
my experience, far more English local names 
are derived from personal 'names than from any 
other source. Prof. Skeat informs me that his 
studies in local etymology have led him to the 
same conclusion. 

In support of his etymology of Abingdon 
from the Irish Abban, Mr. Kerslake adduces 
the instance of Malmesbury from Maddubh, 
He does not see that this is in itself an argu- 
ment against him ; for although MaMubh is a 
Celtic name, it is here compounded with the 
English gen. -ea; so that if Abingdon had 
been derived from Abban, the name would 
have been, according to rule, Abban-es-diin^ 
instead of Abban-diin. There is, however, no 
trace whatever of any such form; and Mr. 
Kerslake's etymology may be safely consigned 
to the limbo that has received so many similar 
" Celtic *' etymologies of Teutonic words. 

W. H. Stevbnson. 



nUBH "ALIENS." 
Great Cretsiogham Baotory : St. Mark's Day* 

I am grieved to have offended by my possibly 
strained used of the word ** alien " a lady to 
whose researches we Irish are so much indebted 
as we are to Miss Hickson. But Miss Hickson 
will pardon me for saying (not at all by way of 
retort) that, if I use *' ulien " in what she deems 
an unauthorised sense, she has a sense of her 
own for the epithet " Irish '* which she denies 
to my name — one of those usually held to be 
Irish of the Irish. 

However, in asserting that the Fitzmaurices 
are not aliens, she will most likely have with 
her a great majority of our country jieople. 
Nevertheless I hold, with the lamented W. A. 
0*Conor, that these Normans continued to be 
aliens in every way from tbe unhappy people 
among whom, to the ruin of one of earth*8 
fairest islands, they were permitted to riot 
imchecked. That saying, "Hibemis ipsis 
Hibemiores,'' I have always understood to 
mean that the Normans, free from the re- 
straints which in England moulded them into 
usefulness, in Ireland perpetuated and exagge- 
rated all the worst e^s of the tribal system. 
Coming in, unhappily, before there was a force 
majeure sufficiency established to check clan 

Suarrels, they imported new bitterness into 
bose quarrels by making land the chief subject 
of dispute. As for Irish culture, it steadily 
declined. Every branch of it which did not 
wholly wither dried up; the bards and senacbies 
became the mere degraded hangers-on of great 
lords and their little imitators ; dass-pride and 
scorn of quiet thrift, and distaste for honest 
labour (still the curse of the country) were 
increasinffly fostered ; till in Elizabeth's reign 
the people had sunk almost to the level of 
barbarians. Am I not right in calling men 
** aliens" who, by their lawlessness and self- 
seeking, degraded the national character, and 
almost destroyed the peaceful virtues for which 

S teste 8. Patrick) the old Hiberionaces were 
amous ? 

Mr. if roude, with whom, unhappily, I seldom 
agree about Ireland, is with me in this particular. 
In The English in Irda/nd he begins, indeed, 
by ** officially " talking of "the Norman 

propounded. Bede*s Turma'eaestir (*' H. E.," iv. 
22) proves that esaster was sometimes linked with a 
personal name. There are several Anglo*8axon 
names in o^, so that a name *A'e'mann is not alto- 
gether impossible or improbable. 



dvilisers"; but he goes on to show in the 
dearest way that it is not the Irish masses who 
were or are in fault, but their leaders — i.e., 
theseAnglo-Norman aliens, and the native chiefs 
whom their lawless example led astray. 

As to the lines from Thomas Davis, I honour 
his memory far more than I care to sav ; but 
he took a poet's lioence when he glorified 
"those Qeraldines." And they of all the 
intruding families were, at any rate, the least 
alien, the least unpatriotic. Except the attempt 
of James Fitzmaurice in 1679, I can find no 
deed attributed to the Lords of Kerry which 
deserves to be called even quasi-patriotic. 

So much for my use of the word ** alien." 
About the Pettys there can be no question; 
and their blood surely counts for something in 
the family to whidi the marriaffe brought 
150,000 acres in Kerry alone. In Arl£ur 
Young's list of absentees, the loss of whose 
rent to Ireland that worthy Suffolk squire so 
often deplores. Lord Shdbume figures con- 
spicuously. 

And now for my specialty — the fostering of 
home manufactures. In all Kerry there are 
three tweed mills. One, Maybury's at Ken- 
mare, is (I believe) on Lansdowne property; 
but I cannot find that its products or tiiose of 
the other two are encouraged by Lansdowne 
patronage. At Tralee I found an ** Aberdeen 
costume " — splendid light serge for ladies' 
wear. Alas, no Kerry fabric is named after the 
Pettv-Fitzmaurices ! At Waterville are two 
hotels on Lansdowne property. I did not find 
they are indebted to Lord Lansdowne as the 
Gweedore Hotd, for instance, is to its titled 
founder. One kind of home manufacture Lord 
Lansdowne, tbrough his agent, seems to 
actively discourage. We are fond of educa- 
tion, proud of what (in spite of every disooar- 
agement and disadvantage) educated Irish lads 
have done. Tet I was assured, on the best 
authority, that the Lansdowne subscription to 
the Diocesan Education Fund (for keeping up 
Protestant schools — there is an old Protestant 
colony down there, founded by Sir W. Pettv^ 
was last year withheld, because the agent coula 
not get at the names of those who were 
audadous enough to wdoome Lord Aberdeen 
when he passed through Kenmare. 

ttSNRY StUABT FaOAN. 



Whitley Stokes, in the Aoadbits' some time 
ago P Cremation as well as interment under a 
heap of stones are mentiond among the early 
burial customs of Ireland, in the Hibemensis 
Lib. xliv, chap. 20, ** Ceteri homines sive iffni 
sive acervo lapidum conditi sunt." See uso 
Lib, xviii., chap. 3. F. E. Wabbsn. 

BaUydoagh Vioamse, Mallow : Apifl M, 1887. 
In the discussion with regard to tiie date of 
the Stowe Missal it may be noted that the 
Feast of the Oircumdsion is first mentioned by 
that name in Ivo of Chartres, A.D. 1090. 

T. Olden. 



" AN EA8TBB VACATION DC GBBECB." 

Cambridge* April, 96, 1867. 

In the kindly notioe of my little volume on 
Ghreek travel which appeared in the Academy 
for April 23 the reviewer justly takes exception 
to the map, on the ground that *' it confounds 
the prindpal roul>es with the author's route." 

I should be glad to be allowed to explain 
that the map,' as observed in the preface, '* is 
intended simply to show the principEd land and 
sea routes and the lines of rulway " ; and it is 
accordingly correoUy entitied ** a map of the 
prindpal routes." InconsistenUy with this 
title, the lettering of the map erroneously and 
misleadingly describes the red lines as denoting 
the '* author's routes." But fortius description 
— which I have to-day seen for the first time— 
I am not myself responsible. Its first appear- 
ance was in the final proof, which I was pre- 
vented from seeing and correcting by my 
absence in Italy. J. E. Sandys. 



THE STOWE MlSa^. 
FrsDohay Reotory, near Bristol : April S6, 1887. 
Kindly allow me to correct two misprints in 
my letter, under this heading, in the Academy 
of April 23. 

P. 191, col. 1, 1. 8 from bottom, for " Maic- 
nissoe" read *' Maec-nissae " ; and p. 291, 
col. 2, 1. 20, for " M " read " ♦«." 
May I also answer a question put by Dr. 
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SCIENCE. 

SeUctioru from Tthuttus and Fropertius. With 
Introdactioii and Notes by George Gilbert 
Ramsay. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

This volnme of ezoerpts is oalcnlated rather 
to stimulate interest than to satisfy it com- 
pletely. The notes raise a number of ques- 
tions — ^partiy textual, partly of interpretation 
— which, with no derogation to Prof. Eamsay, 
require a finer sense of Latin and a far greater 
knowledge of MSS. than the editor can 
claim. In particular, the commentary on tbe 
Propertian extracts, interesting as it often is, 
and going into details which possess some 
permanent yaluci can rarely be said to settle 
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the diffionliiM deilt with ; or, perhaps I might 
sftji it ftttrts in the orittcal reader a whole 
seriee of farther qtiestions, which refaee to ooti- 
tent themselyeft without the help of & more 
enlarg^ and wider-reaching investigation. 
Take, for instance, the well-known yerses, 
iii. 7.47-60 : 

** Kon tplit hio Paetus stridorem andire procellae, 
Bt duio teneras laedere fane manns ; 
8ed Thyio tbalamo au( Orida terebtntho 
Bffoltam ploma nec iic o l ei e eeput." 

Prof. Bams&V is prohably right in translatinft 
" did tot endnre to hear," " had not to hear," 
against Prof. Postgate's *' could not endure to 
hear "; but how is tulit to be carried on to tv. 
49, 50 ? On this point a delicate and difficult 
question of zeugma arises, which is peculiarly 
and especially Propertian (ef, iii. 22, 35, 37) ; 
but the notes offer little, if any, suggestion. 
So, again, in t. 46 of the same elegy — 

" Pauper at in terra nil nbi flere potest *'— 
it is hardly true to say of fl0r» that it has 
neither sense nor grammar in its favour. 
Seneca could write {Dial, ii. 8.20) niM eon- 
evpUwt^ nihil fl$hit ^ <* he will have nothing 
to weep for "; vniJUri potest might well mean 
''where he can have nothing to weep," i.e,, 
no oauie to make him weep, such as the sea 
too often brings. This is not the place for 
a reply to Prof. Bamsay's arguments against 
my conjecture in y. 22, Mimantii for tninantis 
of M8S. ; but I confidently appeal to the 
Terdict of scholars against the possibility of 
tninantis in the reading he has adopted — 
** Qua iiatat Argynnua poena minantls aquae." 
The notes on Tibullus are less open to 
criticism. They are, indeed, rather too long, 
and OTer-^full of ouotations from English and 
Scotch poetry. But the discussions on archaic 
or rural customs which give a peculiar charm 
to Tibullus are interesting; and, wherever 
the elder Prof. Bamsay's antiquarian know- 
ledge has been available by his successor, 
the reader will have good cause to be grateful 
for its insertion in the notes. It is, indeed, no 
small part of the merit of this volume that it 
contains not a few temarks by scholars more 
directly dedicated to the study of the two 
poets, such as Mr. A. Palmer and M. Plessis. 
No work on Propertius of late years has done 
so much to popularise the study of Propertius 
as M. Plesais's Mudes ; and it is a gratifying 
sign of the revolt against excessive Germanism 
to find that these mudss have been most con- 
Bcientiously examined, and their results often 
quoted with approval. Those who are in- 
terested in identifying the spot where Pro- 
pertius was bom will find a perfectly new 
contribution to the subject on pp. xxxiii. sqq. 
Very great, perhaps almost exaggerated, 
care has been bestowed on the text of both 
poets. Bahrens's MSS., in both cases, form the 
staple ; but the soundness of this industrious 
scholar's judgment is not always on a par with 
his industry-^notably in Propertius, where he 
has often ventured on very hazardous experi- 
ments of emendation or transposition. Kot 
seldom I confess to dissenting strongly fh>m 
Prof. Eamsay's decisions on the more question- 
able passages contained in his volume. He is, 
I think, wrong in doubting Lachmann's conj. 
ooeois tot oogis or iogis of MSS. in Prop. U. 
1.5 ; and surely the same scholar's parcae die 
for pwrtti He of MSS. is much to be preferred to 
out editor's aeia die. I am sorry to see, too, 



that Palm«p has seduood him from the old 
reading Carminaque JBtinnes nan pidat aequa 
suis to what appears to me very doubtful 
Latiii — Carmina quae quaeuis n,p. ae. s. The 
Groningen MS. has always seemed to ine here 
to preserve the nearest approximation to the 
truth, Carmina quae l^mes. This is just the 
kind of error which is of constant occurrence 
in proper names* It is one of the cases where 
a oodeiE not generally of much authority 
seems to preserve a fragment of truth against 
much betber MSS.. I have argued this at 
some letigth ih speaking of the Culsx in 
the last number of the Journal of Phitoloay; 
but I believe the point to be very far- 
reaching. 

The following are some of the passages 
where views are put forward which I hold to 
be untenable: p. 178, the explanation of 
/ticta tuba est; p. 198, of intendat Uertiee; 
p. 202, of reponere; p. 214, of moUie in ore; 
p. 283, of miser; p. 149, the active sense 
ascribed to ueneranda. In Prop. ii« 1.71, 
repeeeent is « shall ask back " net << shall ask 
in the due course of things"; in ii* 20.21, 
in magnis signis is not *' in the case of tall 
statues " but distinctly local. 

K. Ellis. 



THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE HITTITE 
INSCRIPTIONS, 

The memoir in which Capt. 0. B. Oonder hopes 
to establish his dedpherraent of the so-called 
** Hittite '* inscriptions (see Aoadbmy, March 5) 
will be published in volume form by Messrs. 
Bentley & Son in the oourse of a very few days. 
Meanwhile, we quote the following explanatory 
letter hy Capt. Gender from the last Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund : 

** I should like clearly to explain what it is that 
I have discovered oonoeming these hieroglyphs. 



The attempts of the Rev. Dunbar Heath and* the 
Bev. 0. J. Ball are based on the supposition that 
the laagtiage is Hemitio, and the emblems either 
letters or letters and deteiminatives. These views 
are directly contrary to the conclusions of such 
scholars as Prof. Sayce and M. Ohabas ; and Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, in 1880, pointed out that the 
emblems must be i^llalnb, and the language 
probablv Turanian. In fact, as the texts are older 
than 1400 b.o,, it Is highly improbable that the 
emblems would be alphaoetic. 

'* Prof. Bay ce, while pointing out that the Hittite 
language could not have been Semitic, has only 

§>ne as far as to susgest an approximation to 
eorgian. All that 1 claim to have done ii to 
restore the known sounds of the symbols to the 
language to which they belong, to show that this 
was ttf Hittite language, and to put in the hands 
of qpeoialists the kev which will enable them to 
make final and complete translationB of the texts. 
My knowledge of the language does not enable 
me to do more than this ; aod I ask those who are 
real authorities on this ancient tongue to show 
some indulffenoe for my probable mistakes, if they 
are satisfied (as 1 think they will be) of the sound- 
ness of my principles of dedphermeut. 

** The memoir which I am preparing consists of 
the following sections :—(l) History of the Dis- 
ooveiy; (2) Bales for Translation ; (3) The Com- 
moner Bmblems; (4) The Qoda and Religious 
Ideas; (5) The Grammar (General Remarks); 
(6) The (^priote Connexion; (7) The Cuneiform 
Connexion ; (8) The Egyptian Connexion ; 
(9) The Canaanite Connexion ; (10) Other Connex- 
ions; (11) Summary; Analysiis of twenty-ei^t 
Inscriptions, Final Note, Vocabulary. 

** Five plates and some cuts of the symbols will 
be given ; but Dr. Wright's Empire of the MittiUi 
will still be required by the reader for good copies 
of the inscriptions.'* 

[We may add that a very exhaustive and im- 
partial account of previous attempts to decipher 



the Hittite insoiiptions appean in the current 
number of the Babylonian and Oriental Record 
(David Kutt}0 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE KOABITB 8T0NB. 
Weston-raper-Mare : April tr, 1SB7. 
Dr. Neubauer*8 letter in the last number of 
the AoADEMT brinffs us back to the word 
" Arel ** and its kindred. There is something 
to say with regard to tiie Har-d of the Pales- 
tine list of Karnak, which I hope to bring 
before the Society of Biblical Archaeology next 
Tuesday (May d). Meanwhile, it is worth 
while to notice that the Ordr of the Anastasi 
Papyrus I. is taken by M. Maspero as meaning 
*' a mountaineer" (^*")H, more often written 
>n")n)— see his article in the Leemane Album, 
" Bntre Jopp4 et Mageddo," p. 6, note. Dr. 
Neubauer's information, that **Arelim are men- 
tioned in the Babylonian Talmud, as well as 
in liturgical pieces, as angels,'* strikes me as 
particularly interesting. 

HfilfRT GBOBGfi TOICKIKS. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 
The council of the Royal G^eraphical Society 
have decided to award the Founder's Medal 
to Col. T. H. Hddich for the important ser- 
vices he has rendered to geographical soienoe by 
the zeal and devotion with whidi he has carried 
out the survey of Afghanistan; and the 
Patron's Medal to the Bev. Geom Grenfel 
for the extensive explorations he has carried 
out during his thirteen years' residence in 
West Africa, first in the Cameroons country, 
and afterwards in the region of the Congo. 
The Murchison grant will be given to Mr. 
G^rge Bourne, who, as second in command 
of the Landsborough expedition, crossed 
Australia in 1861 ; the Back premium to 
Sarat Chandra Das for his researches in 
Tibet ; and the Gill memorial to Mr. J. F. 
Needham for his exploration of the valley 
of the Lohit-Brahmaputra. The new honorary 
corresponding members are : Krom Mun Dam- 
rong Bajah Nukharp, Director-General of 
Surveys and Minister of Public Instruction^ 
Siam; Dr. Alfred EirchhofiP, Professor of 
G^graphy in Halle University; and Dr. B, 
Naumann, late Director of the Geographical 
and Topographical Survey of Japan. General 
Bichard Strachey will be proposed as president 
of the society in succession to Lord Aberdare. 

It has been arranged that the field daeS 
which has again been formed for studying 
systematically the geological features of the 
oountry near London, under the direction of Prof. 
H. G. Seeley, shall meet on alternate Saturday 
afternoons in May and June, oommendng on 
May 14« Particulars may be obtained from the 
hon. sec, Mr. Niool Brown, 7 Princess Boad» 
South Homaey, K. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Ak important grammatioal undertaking iS 
announced for speedy publication by Messrs, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. It is a Series of 
*< Parallel (Grammars" of the Bnglish, Latin, 
French, German, and other languages, wldoh 
is to be produced under ih» general editorship 
of Prof. Sonnenschein of the Maaon College, 
Birmingham, who himself oontributes the Latin 
Grammar. The German Grammar is heinf 
written by Dr. Kuno Meyer, lecturer in Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool; and the Frencli 
Gh^mmar by Prof. L. Moriarty, of King's Col- 
lege, London. The aim of Uie series is to 
secure uniformity of plan and terminology for 
the languages commonly studied in simools, 
and to counteract the bewildering eflbots pro^ 
duced by the use of books proceeding mm 
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sereral distiBOt, and sometimas contradictory, 
points of tiew. 

Thi firtt part of Br. Yietor't Pkonetisehe 
SMtient which 10 nearly Mady for iatne, will 
contain papers by Docent J. ▲• Lundell 
(XJpsala) on ** Phonetics as a Branch of Uni- 
versity Teaching" ; Prof. P. Passy (Paris) on 
" The^System of French Speech-sounds**; Herr 
M. Walter (Oassel) on ** First Instruction in 
English on a Phonetical Basis*'; besides shorter 
coniributio&s by Prof. Trantmann and Drs. 
Engel and Lohmeyer, reyiews, notes, &c. The 
names of Profs. £. von Briicke and Joh. Storm 
have, among others, been added recently to the 
list of eontributors. 



MEETims OF SOCIETIES. 

AmsTotiLZAH BoonTT.-^(jri>iNity, April IS.) 

BBADWoiiTtt H. HoDGSoir, SsQ., ptesideiit, in the 
chair. — ^Mr. F. 0. Oonybeare read a pap^ cm 
««Th6 Bfliatien of Laagnageto Thought/' The 
paper was mainly a discussion of the question 
whether language is essential to thbkiiig. This, 
he argued* was equiyalent to aekiug whether 
the human mind can fbtm general ideas t?ithout 
the use of language. The author of the panet 
dtseussed the Tiews of Locke and Berkeley 
respectlTely as regards the genesis of general ideas, 
aad pointed out that etery idea which emerges in 
eons&ousntss and Is used in thlnkiog is an act of 
oambining thought, and 'wsentially generaL The 
▼lew that language is essential to thinking and 
that there can be formed no general ideas without 
naming, he tried to show was a deduction from the 
wrong premiss, that all ideas are particular 
eUstencieS) whereas, in fact, ideas are not 

g articular except as psychological eTcnts. Names 
ate no prsiogatiTe uMTsisaUty about them Which 
otiiei idsaa have not. 

Hbllbmxo Sooistt.— (rAtir«(isy, April $1.) 

PaoF. Gablnui read a pi^>er by lir. W. E. 
Fatonon soma tombi he had recently disooreied 
in the neighbourhood of Halioamaasus. These 
were of the beehire foim fsmiliar at Hj cense snd 
elsewhere, with an a?enue or dromos leading into 
themh and, in the case of the most remarkable, 
with a drcular nail endo&iug the nhole structiire. 
The objects contained in the tombs were of 
archaic character, and figures were shown to the 
meeting. They consisted chiefly of pottery, small 
gold amamenti, and fragments of iron weapons. 
The aoi^olto of Assaruk, where these tombs 
occurred, had been identifled by Mr. Newton with 
the ancient Sousgda, out Mr. Paton argaed that 
it was more probably In the territory of Termera. 
Mr. Paton's paper will appear, with illustrationB, in 
tha next issue of the Journal of SeUenie Stuitu. — In 
the discusbion which followed Mr. Newton said he 
tras not continced by Mr. Paton's arguments 
against the identification of Assarlik with 
ttouagela.--Mr. A. J. Brans pelted out the 
general resemblance in the plan of the tombs with 
examples at Mjcense, in Barmatia, in Kertdi, and 
efen in Ireland. The forms of the yases and the 
ornaments alio reiiailed those found at Mycenae, 
but the occurrence of iron indicated a later date- 
Mr. Walter Leaf read a paper on the Trial Scene 
in ths eighteenth book of the Iliad, In which he 
argued that there wcfe two dfetinot scenes-^ one in 
the market-place, the other In ^e court of the 
T^porrtt, summoned at the Instance of the ToTMp 
or umpire. The question in dispute was not, in 
his opinion, merely whether compensation had 
been paid or not— a question of fact hardly worthy 
of record on the shield among the types of htmian 
actiTity— but rather whe^er the blood fine should 
be accepted in lieu of banishment or some other 
altemattTe. It was an instance, thefefore, of the 
btate in its ooiporate capacity engaged in the 
actual creation of criminal law. Tracing the 
stages by which in primltite society the blood 
feud gave place to better methods of procedure, Mr. 
Leaf argued that this scene indicated the transi- 
tion from the middle slave, exile for homidde, to 
thelMid. payment of a blood price. He Adduced 
as an ulostraHon the famous trial in the 
«<BameBides," and showed that the case and the 



procedure were practically identicaL He further 
adduced an interesting parallel In the andent 
usage of Iceland fkom the well-known stoiy of 
*' Burnt NJaL*'— A disoassi<m fcUowed. 

New SHAkSPBEi Socixtt.— (IVWay, April tt,) 

J. CuvaTOH CkiLLiMs, Esq., in the chair.— A papar 
on ** Bfaakspere's Metaphors," by Herr Otto 
Schlapp, was read by Dr. FurniTSll. Herr Bchlapp 
dealt tery fuUy with the origins of Shakstoere's 
metaphors, then use in his earlier as compared with 
his later plays, his poTcrty in similes and richness 
in metapnor, the oterstredned similes and meta- 
phors in his early plays, and their disappearance 
mhis later ones, his use of cataohresiB, or mixed 
metaphor ; and he touched upon the importance of 
this study in obtaining a tiew of Shakspere's per- 
sonality.— In the discussion which followed, the 
chairman thought he noticed two defects in the 
paper— the writer's failure to work out the idiosyn- 
cracies of Shakspere as shown hi his metaphors, 
and the want of any study of the metaphors of the 
middle period as compared with those of the 
earlier andlater period.— Br. FumiTall conmiended 
the paper, in which the points had been taken 
fairly, seteral of them behig new and starlking, 
and all going to cmfirm preyious conclusions on 
the earlier amd later styles. 



FINE ART. 
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MB. 'WHISTLERS NEW SERIES OF 
ETCHINGS. 

To be strictly accurate, to begin with, Mr. 
Whisiier*s Twenty-Six Etchings, now in process 
of issue by Messrs. Dowdeswell, are not so much 
new as newly published. They are included— 
I am almost called upon to Say it— in the 
Catalogue raitonni of Mr. Whistler's work, which 
Mr. Thibandeau lately circulated ; and they 
have, indeed, been beheld by a certain portion 
of the pubHc both at the rooms of the Fine 
Art Society and at Messrs. Bowdeswell's. But 
since they were first seen, in early proof state, 
Mr. Whistler has brought the coppers toper- 
fection; and his own extraordinarily skilful 
printing — he has printed every impression with 
his own hands— has obtained, more especially, 
perhaps, in the later impressions, effects which 
would at one time hardly have been expected. 

So that the Twenty-Six Etchings, which are 
chiefly but not entirely of Venice, record the 
latest deydopment of ms art : that is to say, 
many of them are not among those of his works 
which the public is readiest to receive — they 
display rather, to the full, that economy of 
means which is apt to be misunderstood. In 
them, or at least in many of them, the artistic 
qualities of abstraction and selection have been 
carried as far as itej can go. Furthermore, 
they are distinguishable from many plates, even 
in tiie *• Venice " of the Fine Art Society, by the 
artist's frequent avoidance of themes which were 
obviously splendid to the popular eye. The 
** Doorvray," let us say, for instance, in the 
earlier of the two sets of Mr. Whistler's later 
period, was so much a work of art already in 
Venice that people were not so surely called 
upon to admire and understand in the etching 
the art which was the etcher's own. And to 
** Palaces " perhaps the same thing may apply, 
though there Mr. Whistler's true subject was not 
so much the beauty of the architect's making 
as the beauty of the disposition of light and 
shade which, by aid of a gondola here and a 
gate there — adding to or altering the effect of 
the mere architectural monument — ^the artist 
was enabled to discover. But in this new set 
—in the Twenty-Six Etchings— the beauty is so 
very often all of the artist's finding, of the 
lensitive artistes making* What would the 



ordinary eye have seen in *^ San Biagio," for 
instance P Yet how well Mr. Whistler knew 
how to invest it with its aged dignity, its 
squalid elegance ! The little Venetian subject 
called ''liong Lagoon," on the other hand, 
was, with its distance of placid water and 
infinite sky, a scene of which the loveliness 
was sufficiently apparent; but it would not 
have occurred to many as a subject for etching, 
and Mr. Whistler is the only etcher in the 
world who could have treated it with quite this 
delicacy. It is as refined and appropriate as it 
ia possible to be. It brings into etching, ^ust 
where it is wanted, the eflteot of a silver- pomt. 
Two ** nocturnes " — one of them *• Nocturne 
Palaces,** and the other ** Furnace Nocturne '* 
— have been conspicuously wrought upon since 
Mr. Whistler first exhibited them. Both are 
absolutely dependent for ikmr proper effect 
upon the artlsf s own printing of the plate. 
This is true in a degree of all ^e plates, as 
I have indicated above ; but it is especially 
true of these two. In the hands of the ordinary 
printer some Of the plates would have been 
tame. In the hands of the ordinary printer 
these two would have been grotesque. Am I 
permitted— is there anvone. 1 wonder, to be 
deeply wronged if 1 shoula dare— to say that 
** Furnace Nocturne" is the finer of these two 
things ? It is, in its best printing, a marvel 
of effect. And shall I go a little further, 
and audaciously pronounce what I consider 
its best printing to be. Ink enough 
must be left, I take it, at the sides 
of the plate to prevent these sides, which 
are the outer walls of a furnace-building 
abutting upon a canal, from competing 
in brilfliance of light with that part of the 
water immediately below the door which 
reflects the furnace glare. In that case the 
light is flnely concentrated : in any other case 
it is more or less scattered. This is a detail ; 
but a detail not unimportant. Let me speak 
of another, a detail in work or biting, more 
than in printing. Turn to the '* Garden " — 
a plate which, whatever impression you may 
have the chance to ti^e up, is a thing of pure 
magic. Seen through an open door in a wall 
that follows the line of the canal, is the wild 
disordered happy garden with the old house at 
the end of it. 

" Spring for the tree and herb, no Spring for me ! " 

the old house seems to say, in the words of the 
Greek poet, as it stays in its squalid elegance — 
Nature renewing herself hard by. Well, 
lovely anyhow, it is a question whether one 
likes it best in its eariier or later stages. 
Of definite ''states" there are, perhaps, none 
to chronicle ; but at first the wau in the front 
is subordinated to the nurden, and, afterwards, 
with further work or biting, the wall asserts 
itself more strongly — ^it may be to the plate's 
advantage, it may be to its detriment. 

But one cannot go on in this way, and discuss 
copper after copper, as if every reader of the 
Academy had before him the rare and delightful 
prints, nor are they in any way for everyone. 
''Gkirden," however, with its sunshine and 
blossoming and venerable beauty, is one of 
those which any man of taste would be able 
pretty promptly to enioy. So, again, is the 
'* Balcony," wiUi its innmte grace of line. So, 
again, I may suppose, is the *' Bialto," with its 
vividness of light and of shadow, and the hurry 
of passing folk. The few London subjects 
included in the set are extremely welcome to 
those students who are emancipated from the 
tradition that art may not detu worthily with 
the near and the familiar, with the thinff of 
to-day. Here, in "Little Oourt" ana in 
*• Drury Lane," at all events, is Mr. Whistler 
dealing artistically with the London lamp-post, 
with the London crossing-sweeper, with the 
London handbarrow, with the jars and buckets 
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that crowd outside the windows of the London 
oil and oolourman*8. Altogether, I do not 
know when there has be^i seen before snch 
a union of Tivaoity and elegance, of happy 
vision and of dexterous hand. In the clumsy 
phrase of the German, this is an ''epoch- 
making " publication. 

Frederick Wsdmorb. 



THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 
Bather commonplace, yenr neat, and very 
jog[-trot is the exhibition which the Society of 
Pamters in Water-Colours has opened in Pall 
MalL We doubt if the elections greatly 
strengthen the society; and it has been re- 
marked with perfect truth that the society 
wants strengthening if its old reputation is to 
have any chance of lasting. A few veterans 
in art do their best to msJce the show inter- 
esting. Mr. Carl Haag*s art, Mr. WaUis's, 
Mr. Alfred Hunt's, and Sir John Gilbert's 
are always interesting to see. Nay, though, a 
very much older man than any of these — a 
veteran in vears as well as in accomplishments 
— still sends something characteristic to the 
gallery. This is Mr. Frederick Tayler, whose fine 
painting of animals in open-air light may yet 
be a lesson to many young men. The a^ed 
artist — ^now retired to Brighton, in which 
healthy and endurable suburb he may, we 
trust, continue to survive for a quarter of a 
cenjniry — sends at least one charming work. 
Mr. Garl Haag*s contributions were briefly 
described in the Academy while they were still 
in his studio. But his is not a case in which 
work suffers from being brou^t into com- 
petition with other work. His "Beyond 
Jordan," and his view of the Boman Villa, 
and his marvellously coloured head of a Sheikh 
hold their own, and a good deal more, on the 
waUs of the society. The praise accorded to 
great finish, allied with ereat forcibleness, is 
assmredly their due. Mr. Alfred Hunt's 
" Washing Dav '' is dainty and delicate. This 
is the sort of dirty linen which, in the interests 
of art, it is weU should not be washed in 
private. Mr. Wallis has an accomplished 
drawing of a Cairo street, with men discoursing 
earnestly. What Sir John Gilbert sends is a 
very big thing indeed, full of character, though 
not painted with equality in the representation 
of texture. Thus the Cardinal's hat and the 
pillow on which it is borne are admirable ; the 
Cardinal's cloak is by no means so happily 
sugja^sted. The types of suitors are many and 
various ; and the Cardinal, going along West- 
minster Hall as fast as may be, does not take 
particular pleasure in any of them. The 
last figure piece by a very important 
man which it is desirable to mention 
is the " Christ with the Doctors," by Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt. The Christ, we are bound to say, 
is wholly inadequate. He does not prompt to 
reverence or regard by any means. The doctors 
are clever and faithful studies from Mr. Hunt's 
models, we have no doubt. 

Mr. Edwaid Badford's '*Autumnus" is 
better than Ids picture of the pretty girl and 
tiie pretty furniture, because, while the marble 
in " Autumnus " is really bcHEtutifully painted, 
the figure yet holds its own,^ whereas in the 
other £«wing, the pretty girl is ^uite eclipsed 
by the perfection of prettiness in the tables. 
Mr. Albert Moore, whose visions of pure 
beauty are such a relief, cruelly abstains 
from exhibiting; and, indeed, the society is 
rich in distinguished members who send 
nothing — Mr. Alma Tadema, for instance. Sir 
Oswald Brierly, too, and Mr. J. D. Watson. 
Mr. Thome Waite sends his usual sunnv 
renderings of the summer aspects of the Sou^ 
in England, showing his own charm, yet show- 
ingfldways a little also of the influence of 



Dewint and of Hine. Among lady exhibitors 
there is a veteran indeed in Miss Margaret 
Gillies, who keeps the sweetness of her senti- 
ment and the suavity of touch. She was a 
pupil of Ary Scheffer. Then, for pure vigour 
and modem dexterity, there is Miss (Sara 
Montalba, who, in the " Old Mill, Zaandam," 
paints something more than a sketch. Pretti- 
ness has for its chief apostl^ Mrs. Allinffham. 
A fairy-like daintiness settles itself upon SSI her 
work. And how prodigiously industrious she 
really is ! The new lady associate — was there 
ever a lady member ?-^is Miss Maud Naftel, 
who has a charming studv of chrysanthemums, 
which she must have enjoyed making, and a 
group of Gloire de Dijon roses. A very 
acceptable lady indeed; her drawings will be 
popular. Is uiat going to be said, or is some 
deeper praise going to be uttered about the 
new man who is an associate, or the new 
associate who is a man ? We mean Mr. B. W. 
Allan. He is a Scotchman, we presume. His 
work has individuality and the look of 
accuracy. But is it always quite pictorial? 



THE SALE OF THE FETIS COLLECTION 

Last week, at the Hotel Drouot, the 
celebrated collection of that distinguished 
amateur of pottery, Frtfd^ric F^tis, of Brassels, 
was sold by auction. It is some satisfaction to 
know that many of the rarest and most 
beautiful specimens which the enthusiasm and 
knowledge of the late M. F6tis had gathered 
together will flnd a permanent home in this 
country. The authorities of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum have very wisely secured a large 
number (more than eighty, we hear) of the 
choicest pieces of the collection. These 
acquisitions will help to fill up several gaps in 
the national ceramic series, notably in the 
sections of Dutch and French faience. We note 
a few of the more remarkable examples, adding 
the prices (in francs) at which they were 
knocked down. Of the eight pieces of Nevers 
ware bought for South Kensington, an alto- 
gether exceptional specimen was a great 
platter (forty-five centimeters across) with 
white decorations of foliage, fiowers, and birds, 
on a deep blue ground (2,400 frs.). Two 
very large Bouen platters were secured for 
1,150 and 1,350 frs. respectively. An oval dish, 
of the fabrique of Moustiers, and in the style of 
B§rain, was bought for 1,020 frs. The 
museum acquired also nearly all the remark- 
able specimens of Dutch Delft in which the 
decorations of opaque enamels were applied on 
a black or oHve-coloured ground. An oval 
plaque of black with polychrome ornaments 
cost 3,000 frs. A pair of covered jars with yellow 
decorations on an olive groimd, 2,000 h^. A 
pair of fiasks with bulbous necks and blue 
designs on a white groimd in a Japanese style, 
500 frs. Another pair, even finer, as simulating 
the appearence of Oriental porcelain, 620 frs. 
A large shallow bowl with Chinese female 
figures in brilliant colours on a white ground, 
1,300 frs. Two ribbed fiasks, with polychrome 
decoration heightened with gold, 1,020 frs. Two 
teira-cotta busts of exquisite refinement, and 
wrouffht with great power, are the work of a 
little-Known sculptor—Jean Marie Benaud. 
They represent the artist and his wife, and are 
dated 1790. The pair cost 2,000 frs. 

A. H. C. 
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DISCOVERT OF A BOMAN ALTAB AT S0X7TH 
SHIELDS. 

South Shieldi : April 17, 18S7. 
A few dajrs ago a Boman altar was dis- 
covered, dunng pipe-layinff operations, a Uttie 
to the west of we Oastrum here, which I believe 
is remarkable in describing Mars as oUxltM ; or 



perhaps it m^ refer to the oto which garrisoned 
the place. Th» altar is 2 ft. 6 in. high by 
12 in. wide, and has on one side a patera and a 
prae/ericulum^ the other side is defaced. The 
full inscription is : 



MABT. ALA, 
PBO SE.ET 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Besides the Boval Academy and the Ghros- 
venor Gallery, wnich both open to the public 
on Monday, there will be on view next week, 
at the line Art Society's, a collection of 
water-colour drawings by Mrs. AUingham, 
entiUed **In the Country"; while Messrs. 
Hollender and Cremetti will also have a summer 
exhibition, in the Hanover Gallery, of piotures 
by well-known French, Belgian, and Bnglish 
artists. 

Mbs. Tibabd (Miss Helen Beloe) will deliver 
to ladies a course of three lectures, on '' Life in 
Ancient Egypt— at Home—at Work — at Play," 
at the British Museum on Friday, May 13, at 
11.30 a.m., and tiie two following Fridays. 
Each lecture will be illustrated by diagrams, 
and afterwards by a visit to the antiquities in 
the galleries. Tickets may be obtained from 
Miss C. Gk>ldsmid, 3 Observatory Avenue, Ken- 
sington. Half the proceeds will be given to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. 

Mb. Chables Welsh, the " Chapman " to the 
" Sette of Odd Volumes,'* will read a pctpsr at 
the next meeting of that society, at Willis's 
Booms, on May 6, upon *' Colour-books for 
Children Past and I'resent," illustrated by 
examples from the early hand-coloured boon 
of a century ago down to the artistic produc- 
tions of to-day. 

The ''Artists and Amateurs*' held, on 
Tuesday night, an interesting and successful 
Conversazione at the rooms of the Institute. 
Mr. H. Burton, Mr. G. S. Lock, and other 
collectors, lent many high-class works for the 
inspection of members and their friends ; and 
there was good music to boot — as is the case 
generally, indeed, at these gatherings. 

The April number of the Oreyfriar — a 
Chronicle m Black and White by Carthusians, 
published by Mr. Stedman, of Godalming — 
opens with some "Penoillingsfrom Thackeray," 
which have a special interest in connexion 
with the letters now appearing in Scribner's. 
Some of the cuts come from Thackeray's 
school books; and there is a fall page re- 
production of scenes at Dieppe, presented 
by Mrs. Bitchie to the Charterhouse library. 
Among the other contents, we mav notice 
an etching of the present school building by 
Mr. P. Mbertson; and a Scotch version of 
** Lugete o Veneres Cupidinesque," whidi 
justifies Prof. Sellar's comparison of Bums 
with CatuUus. 

News comes from Athens of archaeological 
discoveries near Yolo, where relics of the 
'* Mycenean " tjrpe, including gold ornaments, 
have been uneartned. We must reserve a fuller 
account of this apparently important find till 
the receipt of more news. 



THE STAGE. 

MISS MARY ANDERSON IN " THE 
WINTER'S TALE.'' 

Miss Andebsok's production of ** The Winter*s 
Tale " at Nottingham last Saturday had more 
than one point of interest. To b^nn with, the 
play has not been represented (in English) since 
1878 ; then. Miss Anderson proposed to pmorm 
the feat— impreoedented, I believe, so far as 
leading actresses are oonoemed — of impersonj 
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atiDg both Hermione and Perdita ; and, more- 
oyer, the lady was to appear in tiiese characters 
*' for the first time on any stage." It was, no 
doubt, this combination of circumstances which 
induced some dozen writers on theatrical sub- 
iects to make the journey from London to 
Nottingham on this occasion. 

For myself, though I think we should be 
grateful to Miss Anderson for giving us the 
opportunity of seeing "The Winter's Tale" 
once more, I confess i found the play dull — 

Sossibly because it had been diom of a good 
eal of its humorous dialogue, possibly because 
the scenic arrangements led to so many 
droppings of the curtain, possibly because 
the players (despite their earnestness of 
purjwse) were not adequate for their task. 
At the best of times, probably, ** The Winter's 
Tale " could not be a popular success : Macready 
and Miss Faudt, Phelps and Mrs. Warner, 
Anderson and Miss Vandei^o£P', Charles Kean 
and Mrs. Kean (with Miss Heath and Miss 
G. Ledercq), Charles Calvert, and, last of all, 
Mifis Wallis — none of these had power to make 
it **go" with the public. And assuredly it 
cannot be made acceptable when, as on Saturday, 
Autolycus is reduced almost to a shadow, and 
when elaborate change of scene tends to the 
physical weariness of the spectator. No doubt 
the doubling of the parts of Hermione and 
Perdita is ^culated to have a certain e£Pect 
upon playgoers enamoured of toura de force ; 
but, successfully as this doubling can be carried 
out until the great scene is reached, it deprived 
that scene of one of its chief beauties. 
However well the dummy Perdita may carry 
herself, the illusion is destroyed, and the 
ad captandum element intrudes itself. 

Of Miss Anderson's dual assumption it would 
be unfair to speak very decisively ; for we may 
hoi)e that as she grows more familiar with the 
parts she may be able to impart to them the 
tenderness and the spontaneity at present 
lacking. As it is, she satisfies the eye, but not 
the heart or the intellect. Probably there never 
was a more picturesque Hermione or Perdita, 
great as are some of the names with which 
those rSles are historically associated. Miss 
Anderson's pose as the statue was superb ; it 
would have delighted a sculptor. Very grace- 
ful too, were some of her gestures and move- 
ments. She dressed both parte admirably. 
JBut Hermione seemed scarcely stirred by her 
wrongs, and the Perdita was somewhat 
mechanical, somewhat studied, in her ''busi- 
ness." The one wanted the tears in the voice, 
the other the free gaiety of youth. That Miss 
Anderson did not always speak the text correctly 
may be put down, in this instance, to the 
nervousness attending a first appearance. By 
and by, when (as me hopes) she luings out 
**The Winter's Tale" at the Lyceum, she will 
be more closely criticised. Meanwhile a good 
word should be said for the Leontes of Mr. 
Forbes Bobertson and the Gamillo of Mr. 
Arthur Stirling. Mr. J. G. Taylor, on the other 
hand, cannot be accepted as more than a 
tolerable Autolycus. W. D. A. 



MUSIC. 

BIZET'S ^'LES PECHEURS DE PERLE8.'' 

The continued success of ** Carmen " probably 
led to the revival a short time ago of one of 
Biset's earlier operas at Milan, and now it has 
been produced here in London. The composer, 
who died before he had completed his ^irty- 
seventh year, met with little honour m his 
country during bis lifetime. He won the prix 
de Kome in 1857 ; and on his return from Italy, 
the ''Pecheurs de Perles " was produced at the 
Theatre Lyrique in 1863, and followed by ** La 
Jolie Fille de Perth " in 1867. Neither opera 
found favour with the Parisian public Bizet was 



accused of working on Wagnerian lines. With 
the second of the above-named works we are 
not acquainted ; but in the first there are from 
time to time signs that he had carefully studied 
"Lohengrin," but nothing more. It is in- 
teresting to hear the work of a composer which 
doubtless was a stepping stone to fame, and, 
therefore, ** Les Pecheurs de Perles " may have 
a successful run; but, judged on its own 
merits, it stands little chance by the side of 
*' Carmen." In the latter, book and music are 
attractive ; but, in the former, the libretto is 
weak, the plot is poor, and the personages 
excite no interest, and therefore no sympathy. 
Leila is a maiden who has to ofiEer up prayers 
for the success of the Cingalese pearl-fishers, of 
whom Zurga is the chief. She swears that she 
will not lift her veil, that she will speak to no 
one, and that she will pray without ceasing. But 
her lover Nadir seeks her out, and all her 
promises are soon broken. Their meeting is 
discovered, and the penalty is death. But 
Zurga, wholalso loves Leila, is reminded by 
her of title fact that she once saved his life. 
He feels that in return he can do no less ; and, 
therefore, sets fire to the huts of the fishermen, 
so that, amid the excitement and alarm, Leila 
and Nadir may make good their escape. But 
Zurga is seized by the populace, and burnt at 
the stake. 

Before the rising of the curtain a short and 
graceful prelude, founded on a theme in the 
opera, is heard. The music of the opening 
choruses, during which the fishermen erect 
their tents and choose Zurga as their chief, is 
spirited and characteristic. The Bomance for 
Nadir is quite in French style. Leila's song, 
accompanied by the chorus, at the dose of the 
first act pleases by its prettiness rather than 
by its originality. Up to now the opera may 
fairly be described as successful. In the second 
act we have a Oavatine of ordinary type, but 
gracefully scored. The duet between the lovers 
has melody, though not of a fresh type ; and the 
passagein octaves for the voices is commonplace. 
In the finale the composer displays dramiatic 
power : the angry sea and the horrors of the 
stormy night are cleverly depicted, and there 
is much viffour in the shouts of the fisher- 
men demanmng justice on the guilty pair. 

The third act opens with a short but effective 
instrumental introduction. The recitative and 
air for Zurga may rank among the best 
numbers of the opera. The duet between 
Leila and Zurga has some good, but many 
weak, points. The Choeur danse is not par- 
ticularly original. Mention has been made of 
some attractive numbers in the second and 
third acts, but, taken as a whole, they fall 
below the first in interest. The hopes excited 
at the commencement are not fulfilled. 

Bizet, in writing this opera, was evidently 
far more influenced by Italian composers and 
by Meyerbeer and Gounod than by Wagner. 
As the work of one little more than twenty 
years of age, it shows decided merit. There is, 
in places, a striving after originality which, 
though not always successful, points in the 
direction of "Carmen." 

Of the performance at Covent Garden on 
Friday the 22nd we can speak favourably. 
Mdlle. A. Fohstrom, as the heroine, was 
pleasing. The tenor, Sig. Gbirulli, was suffer- 
ing from hoarseness, but was well at home in 
his part. M. Lh^rie, as Zurga, proved himself 
a good singer and a most accomplished actor. 
The band was conducted by Sig. Logheder 
with great care and skill. J. S. Shedlock. 



RECENT CONCERTS. 

Sm A. Sullivan took his place for the first 
time this season at the third Philharmonic 
concert on Thursday, April 21, and was most 



cordially received. The performance of Bee- 
thoven's Pastoral Symphony under his direction 
was exceptionally good. It had evidently been 
rehearsed with special care. A Suite Concer- 
tante in A for Piano-P§dalier and Orchestra, by 
Gbunod, was the chief novelty of the evening. 
Of the four piovements of which tMs work is 
composed the second alone deserves mention— 
an Andante with a graceful theme and some 
ingenious workmanship. For the rest, they 
are weak in the extreme, and often vulgar. It 
is difficult to understand haw the composer 
could have penned such poor stuff, and quite 
as difficult to understand how the Philharmonic 
Society could have selected it. The Piano- 
P6dalier part was played by Mdme. Lucie 
Palicot ; but, strange to say, she had but few 
opportunities of showing what she could do 
with tiie pedals. She afterwards was heard to 
more advantage in Bach's Organ Toccata in F. 
A new duet, written by Dr. Stanford for his 
opera, '*The Canterbury Pilgrims," was sung 
by Mdlle. Lido and Mr. Barten McGuckin. 
The music is decidedly Wagnerish ; but to judffe 
it we must wait another opi>ortunity, for Mdlle. 
lido sang her part imperfectly. She was more 
successful later in Beethoven's *' Ah, Per- 
fido.'* Mr. McGiiddn gave with success 
"Where sets the sun," from "The Story of 
Sayid." 

The fourth concert of the Hackney Choral 
Association took place last Monday evening at 
Shorediteh. The programme commenced with 
Mr. Front's setting of the Hundredth Psalm 
for soprano solo, cnorus, and orchestra. This 
bright and scholarly work, composed specially 
for a Sunday-school anniversary in the short 
space of six days, was produced last June at 
Glossop. The choir sang with great spirit, and 
Mrs. Hutohinson did justice to the solo. Next 
came the conductor's Birmingham symphony 
(No. 3). It was admirably p^ormed, and, as 
usual, evoked hearty applause. The second 
part of the programme was devoted to another 
EngHsh work — Mr. F. H. Co wen's ** Sleeping 
Beauty" — ^which, though young, has been very 
prosperous. With Mrs. Hutohinson, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Piercy and Watkin 
Mills as solo vocalists, and all in good voice, 
and with the choir at its best, Mr. Cowen, 
who conducted his own work, cannot fail to have 
been satisfied. The hall was fall, the audience 
was appreciative, and we are pleased to be able 
to record so brilliant a termination to the pre- 
sent serie(T of concerts. Mr. Prout may be 
proud of his choir, which has now attained to 
a high state of excellence. 

Miss Liza Lehmann and Miss Lena Little 
gave a very pleasing concert on Tuesday even- 
ing at Prince's Hall. Miss Little, who shows 
marked signs of improvement in the manage- 
ment of her voice, sang two interesting songs 
by Brahms for contralto, viola, and pianoforte 
— the first, " Gtestillte Sehnsucht," has a touch 
of Schubert about it, with a strong colouring of 
Brahms ; the second, " GeistUches Wiegenlied," 
has happy moments, though it is, perhaps, 
over-elaborated. They require, however, to be 
heard more than once. The viola part was well 
rendered by Mr. Gtibson. Miss Lehmann sang 
with finesse a graceful Ballata by Signer Ban- 
degger, and was accompanied by the composer. 
An agreeable feature of a deverly selected pro- 
granmie was the alternation of vocal and 
instrumental music. Miss Fanny Davis played 
with success several solos — Phantasiestiicke by 
Schumann, pieces by Scarlatti, a clever little 
canon by Jadasohn, and a pleasing Bomance 
and Impromptu by Miss Maude Y. White. The 
last was much applauded, and composer and 
performer came forward and bowed admow- 
ledgment. Herr Peiniger gave two not very 
interesting violin solos — me second was a 
Tarantelle by Schubert, but certainly not Franz 
Schubert, 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 

NEW WOBRS. 

MISS A6NB8 SMITH'S NEW WORK. 

Kow r«adj, to 1 to)., demjr 8to, with lUoatratknu and Map of 

Autbor^ KoQM, priee Ifts. 

THBOXrOH CTFSU8. By Agues 

SMitH, Author <d " Gllmptoi of Greek Lift and Soooery," kc. 
THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 1 roU crown 6rm, 6«. 

PEO WOFFIKQION, The LIFE 

and ADVENTURES of, with P!ctnr«« of the Pfrlod In which the Llred. 
By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, Aothor of '' Coart Life Balow Stain," 
ftc. 

NEW WORK ON IMDLIN FIELD SPORTS. 
Now ready. In I toI., email 4to, lOt. 6d. 

SHtKAtt SKETCHES. With Kotea 

on Indian Field Sports. By J. MORAY BROWN, lata 79th Cameron 
HlgHlandera . With Eight lUntiretioDt by J. C. DoUinan, R.I. 
'* .\ Klortooa book. It ie palpably the work of a tme aporteman ; atid 
whllei flrinc the yoasa to einoldte glorioui deeds of sport in our Indian 
Empire, it will make the blood (low faster In the velnt of many old sports- 
men, and recall scenee of ezeitement such as mtut haTO bean partldpatad 
in to be thorooghly appreclltted."— ^orae and Hound, 



NEW EDITION for 1887. 

UNDER THE E8PECL\L PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 

66th Ediiton, 1 toI^ royal 8ro, with the arms beaatifally aograTed, 

Sis. 6d. bound, ftit edffee. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE and BABO- 

NETAOB for 1687. Correetod by the NoMtRy. 
** 'Lodge** Peeraga' has (been mneh improved of late years, and with Its 
clear trpe and conTonlent arranfement it bids fiiir to retain the popularity 
it has long enjoyed."— ^tAenaenm. 



THE NEW NOVELS. 



Now ready, at alllhe Libraries, In 3 tols., crown 8to. 

THE OOtBEir HOPE: aBomanoa 

of the Deep. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of " The Wreak of the 
' Grosrenor,' " Sto. 

Now ready. Second Edition, In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

KNIGHT EBUANT. 

By EDNA LYALL, 
Author of *' Donovan," ftc. 

" 'Koight Errant ' Is marked by the author's beet qoalitles as a writer of 
flctiou, and displays ou erory psge the grace and quiet power of the foraier 
wiirks."— il lAenoevm. 

" Amoog all the storlee. real and fletltlous, of Italian hrigandaga which 
we have read, tber* is none more striking, pietorasqua, and terriUa than 
this."— ^pectotor. 

"The plot, and Indeed the whole story. Is gT«oefta1Iy freah acd very 
charming. There Ie a wide humanity in the book that cannot Cail to 
pliah ita author's purpose."— L terory World. 



FBOM HEATHER 

Mrs. J. HABTLSY PERKS. S vols. 



HILLS. By 



A DATELESS BAROAIH. By 

C. L. PIBKI?, Author of "Lady LoTolaoe," "Judith Wynne," tec. 

**Io * A Dulalees Bargain* Mrs. Ptrkls has supplied a freeh proof of her 
skill In turning out very good and workmanlike fiction." — Academif. 

"A derer and Intereetlng norel."— Ltterory Wortd. 

"It Is sumoient to say that the tale ia that rara avi$ a three<TeInma 
bOT«l from whioh one wetild not wish to retrench a ptiS9.''—Mvrning Fo$t. 



DRIYBN BEFOBE the STORM. 

By GERTRUDE FORDE, Author of " A Lady's Tour In Corslaa," "In 
tba OM PalaKae," *o. StoIs. 
"The author has made good use of her materials, and has woven her 
fletioo pleasantly enoagb on the whole, with a Judiaous blending of the 
)igtit4 and shadows."— /I tAfnarnm. 

'* Few ooTelS of the season hsTe a story which Ie either richer In trsgle 
interest or siroc^ier in lltemry worknumsblp i and If ' Driven before the 
Siorm * be not a socoetsftil book, It will be anottwr example of quite nn- 
desetTcd neglect.*'— if cademir. 

COURTLEROT. By Annie Beale, 

Author of " Fay Ariingion,** " The Pennant Family,* fte. S eoH. 
" There is always a good tone In the ooTels of Miss Boele. " Ooortleroy •* 
Is no <>ieeption to the rule."— Jcad*!ntif. 
" This la a really agreeable and wboleaoma story."— £il«rarjf IToritf. 



SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Eaeh In a Single Volama. 

DOHOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 

Br BDNA LTAU., AtXhot tl ■' W« Two." ta. 



WE TWO. By Edna Lyall» Author 



of " DoaoTtn,'* *o. 



IN the GOLDEN DATS. By Edna 

LYALL. Author of " Donoean," " We Two,** Ac. 

WON by WAITING. New and 

Retisad EdlikM. By BDKA LYALL, Author of " DonoTan," *o. 

liuaex & Blackbtt, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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MAT. sa.ed. 

UP to RASTER. By MArmw Abxold. 

PLAIISO at " COERCION." By R. Bakbt 0'BBIE!f. 

MENTAL DIFFERENCES between MEN and WOMEN. By OKORttt J. 

RouAjrxa. 
DECAY of BODILY STRENGTH In TOWN& By Lord BKABAXOV. 
HOW to ENSURE BREATHING SPACES. By C L. LewU. 
DEER FORESTS : Pest. Present and Future. By Gbosoi Maloolm. 
THE RUIN of AURANOZEB ; or. th^ History of a Reaetlon. By Sir 

WUXLAM WiLSoB HV.tTBB, K.C.9J. 
FALLACIES of the FRENCH PRESS. By the Right Hon. Sir ABTBUX 

OtWAT. Bart. 
GERMAN LIFE in LONDON. By LbopOLD KATSOHBB. 
A VOLUNTEER B AT FAUON. By Colonel R. W. RoiTTLBDOB. 
THE GREATER GODS of OLYMPOS. II. APOLLO. By the Right Hon. 

W. E. Gladstobx. M.P. 
SaBKCR-FALSELT so CALLED t a Reply. By His Graoe the DiTKX of 

Abotlu 
A NEW TITLE for the CROWN. By GeOBOK Badbv POWELL, M.P. 
London t KBOAIT PaOL, TBCXCH A: OO. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

FOB MAT. 
ED1TX9 BT FRANK HARRIS. 
THE PRESENT POSI HON of EUROPEAN POUT1C3. V. Italy. 
K.VTURE and BOOKS. By RiOHABD JxrrBBlCS. 
WEALTH and the WORKING CLASSES. II. By W. H. MALUCX. 
A TOUR In JAPAN. By Capt. V. Bbikklbt, R.A. 
THE SIMPUCITT of LANOUAQB. By Prof. MAX MVLLBB. 
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MODERN ETCHING. By FbbDBBICK WbduoBB. 
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BATBB, K.P. 
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ByC. U. ATTBBJDOB. 
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THE LAW of TBBFT. By HUGH Hall. 
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TUB RB-ORQAHISATION of the INDIAN ABMY. By C. B. NOBMAN. 
A FRENCH CRITIC on VICTOR HUGO. By Fbakois PAUL. 
THE MUMClPAUTIES on their TRIAL. Bj STABLBT LbiOBTOV, M.P. 
POLITICS at HOME and ABROAD. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Science of Thought. By F. Max MiiUer. 
(LoDgmanB.) 

PfiOF. Max Mullbb, in the preface to his new 
volume, speaks as if its chances of success 
were small, owing to the unfashionahleness of 
the subjects treated, and the unpopularitj of 
the views advocated in it. He need be under 
no such apprehension. Any work signed by 
so illustrious a name is sure of a warm 
welcome ; while such questions as the origin 
of language and the descent of man have 
assuredly not lost their interest either for 
the English or for the German public, least of 
all when they are discussed in a style almost 
unique for its combined clearness, point, and 
vigour. '* Adverse criticism '* there will, no 
doubt, be in plenty ; but an authority who 
can be cited with almost equal effect on 
either side of the great controversy between 
the new faith and the old is assured before- 
hand of an ample meed of favour from both. 

The topics dealt with in this work may be 
roughly distributed under five headings. We 
have (i.) a disquisition on the connexion 
between thought and language; (ii.) a 
polemic against the Darwinian theory, at 
least as understood by its extreme partisans ; 
(iii.) an exposition and defence of Kant's 
theory of knowledge ; (iv.) an inquiry, filling 
more than half t^e volume, into the com- 
position, origin, and growth of language; 
(v.) an application of the results obtained to 
certain logical questions at issue between 
J. 8. Mill and his opponents. This anrange- 
ment is not, perhaps, the most methodical 
that could hare been devised, and in the 
following remarks I shall permit myself to 
adopt a somewhat different order of procedure. 

Prof. Max Miiller, although a great 
stickler for definition, does not offer a 
very precise definition of what he under- 
stands by thought. It would seem, how- 
ever, that what he implies by that term is 
the forming or having general notions or con- 
cepts ; while by a concept is meant the con- 
sciousnesB of properties belonging to several 
objects in common. An imposing array of 
authorities are cited to prove that no thought 
is possible without language, that is to say 
signs of some kind, the signs being for us 
almost invariably words. Thus, at the very 
outset of the enquiry, what our author cUls 
''the most momentous question in philo- 
sophy " (p. 31) is answered summarily and 
without appeal. Yet the hesitating and 
shuffling answers of some of the witnesses 
may give us a moment's pause. They suggest 
another question nowhere considered in these 
pages. What is the state of consciousness 
that aooompanies the use of language ? It is 
not enough to say that words convey gencond 



notions into the mind, when we are told in 
the same breath that general notions cannot 
exist without words, and are embodied only 
in them. There is no escaping from this 
vicious circle unless we assume that intelli- 
gible language calls up some faint trace or 
fragment of sensation such as was once pro- 
duced by the object named, or (more pro- 
bably) excites some feeling of central innerva- 
tion other than that involved in the mere 
articulation of the word, or some faint wave 
of emotion. Now such a state of conscious- 
ness, though caused by words, would be 
distinct, and {therefore might conceivably 
exist apart from them. And it will be 
admitted that one of the characteristics most 
markedly distinguishing men of genius, 
whether poets, historians, discoverers, inven- 
tors, or successful practitioners, from the 
common run of mankind, is the much higher 
suggestiveness of language to them, their 
habit of continually bringing words into 
vivifying contact with what, pace Prof. Max 
Miiller, we must call realities, that is, 
sensations, emotions, and actions. Of course, 
Prof. Max Miiller would admit the necessity 
of such a revivifying process ; but the fact 
remains, that he says little if anything about 
it; and that the operations of reasoning, in 
which it is especially involved, are dismissed 
with the very scantiest consideration as some- 
thing of quite subordinate importance. 
Enough has been said under this heading to 
suggest that the evolution of thouf^ht cannot 
be studied solely, or even chiefly, in the 
evolution of language. 

After the proof that concepts are insepar- 
able from names comes the proof »a more 
difficult and elaborate one — that names are 
inseparable from concepts. Here, however, 
the distinguished philologist has only to draw 
on his own earlier enquiries, long ago made 
pul^lic in the Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage. Once more we are taught to trace 
back all names, both common and proper, to a 
relatively small number of verbal roots — that 
is, vocables expressing actions, and therefore 
essentially general or conceptual in character. 
Once more, theories deriving language from 
the imitation of animal cries or from inter- 
jections are held up to derision under the 
nicknames of the bow-wow theory and the 
pooh-pooh theory. Besides what are called 
predicative roots we must still assume the 
existence of demonstrative roots to explain 
pronouns, some adverbs, and personal and case 
terminations. It is an open question whether 
these '^ demonstrative elements " can be traced 
to conceptual roots, and indeed whether the 
personal and case terminations ever had any 
independent existence at all. 

*' According to some of the more reoent writers 
on this subject, suffixes and terminations would 
seem to be like corns and bdbions, mere ex- 
crescences on the surface of roots, which are 
there, and require no further explanation, nay, 
which it is wrong even to attempt to explain " 
(p. 224). 

Those who will may agree with Prof. Max 
Miiller that 

** there is surely a via media between this view 
[Lud wig's] and the opposite opinion of M. de 
daussure and his followers, that we can analyse 
every form into the most minute component 
elements" (p. 236); 

but an outsider may be pardoned for holding 



that, until these learned men come to an 
agreement, the science of language will not 
be entitled to dictate laws to the science of 
thought, still less to masquerade under its 
name. 

We now come to a question left unanswered 
in the Lectures above referred to — ^the question 
how roots themselves originated, whence came 
language, and with language reason. That 
there was a time when men lived who could 
not speak is proved a priori by the axiom 
that everything must have had a beginning, 
and by the more solid argument that certain 
prehistoric skulls have recently been dis- 
covered destitute of what is callea the mental 
tubercle— a small bony excrescence, in which 
is inserted a muscle by which tiie movements 
of the tongue in speaking are mainly effected 
(p. 85 eq.). To explain the origin of language. 
Prof. Max Miiller adopts the theory of his 
friend — who seems also to be his guide and 
philosopher — Prof. Ludwig ISiou^. Accord- 
ing to this, primitive men when working 
together relieved the strain on their energies 
— as human beings are still observed to do^ 
by uttering modulated cries, called by Noir6 
the clamor conoomitane. A particular sort of 
cry became associated with each kind of 
labour, thus spontaneously supplying a sound 
by which that activity could be directed, 
remembered, and named. It is an open 
question whether such sounds may not have 
been imitations of the sound produced by the 
action which they accompanied ; for example, 
that of grinding or crushing. Thus the 
despised bow-wow theory would, after all, 
have something in it. On the analogy of that 
famous nickname, one may, perhaps, venture 
to suggest the yo-ho theory as a convenient 
appellation for Noir6'8 view ; yo-ho being, if 
I remember rightly, the clamor ooncomitans of 
sailors engaged in working a capstan. If 
true, this new explanation of language goes 
far towards confinning the validity of that 
*' key to all mythologies" to which Positivists 
at least have steadfastly trusted, notwith- 
standing all the discredit cast on it of late 
years. We now understand that primitive 
men necessarily thought of objects as animated 
by a spirit like their own, because they neces- 
sarily began by speaking of them as if their 
movements were huoian acts. 

It is no secret that the exclusively human 
character of language and reason, combined 
with the apparent impossibility of deducing 
them from the mere facts of organic life, has 
always been a formidable obstacle to the 
acceptance of the Darwinian theory in its 
application to the descent of man. This 
difficulty seems now to be removed at one 
stroke by Noire' s theory, and one hears 
without surprise that Noird is himself ''a 
thorough Darwinian in principle " (p. 289). 
No doubt, to turn the clamor eoncomitans into 
language, a relatively high power of retention, 
identification, and discrimination was needed ; 
but as these faculties belong to all intelli- 
gence their superior manifestation constitutes 
a difference between men and other animals 
of degree and not of kind. Yet, strange to 
say, Prof. Max Miiller seems to regard the 
Darwinian pedigree of man as so irreconcil- 
able with his own and Noir6*s views on 
language that he prefaces their exposition by 
a sharp attack on Darwin and his followers. 
It is true that he disclaims any hostility 
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%6^drct8 tlie f^Aiieral doctrine of et6latioti, 
hiid even t)h>claini§ bin own loDp^-statiding 
adherence to it, quite independeilt of Barmn's 
teaching, so far Us languaf^ is coheemed. He 
is quite ready to give up the fixity of species, 
but wishes to preserve getiera as immutable 
types. lions and cats, I suppose, tnay be 
traced to a common progenitor, but not cats 
and dogs. He will even go so far as to 
concede that the butnan genus — We must not 
say species — ^is descended from some creature 
of a very bumble type, if only that creature 
can be preserved pure from any kinship with 
apes and monkeys. This genus, though once* 
without reason, was never, what apes are, 
without the possibility of reason ; when not 
rationaUs it was rattonabilis. Here we can 
put our flnger on the difference between the 
old school of development and the new school 
of evolution. The one conceived progress as 
the conversion of pos^bilities into actualities, 
the working, in favourable circumstances, of 
an inherent nisus towards something higher, 
better, more perfect. The ottier — which is 
much more fully represented by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer than by Darwin — recognises nothing 
but actualities; it understands evolution in 
the objective sphere as a rearrangement of 
matter and motion, in the subjective sphere as 
a compounding and recompounding of feelings 
and their relations ; it assumes no mechanism 
beyond the proved tendency of organisms to 
vary in all directions, combined with the fact 
that some variations are more favourable than 
others to the preservation and reproduction of 
the organisms exhibiting them. The idea of 
possibility proves very elastic in the hands of 
our illuftmous German guest, losing as much 
in breadth as it gains in elongation. It is in- 
credible to Prof. Max Miiller that a rational 
and an irrational animal should be descended 
from the same ancestor; it is credible and 
probable that the cells or molecules (shall we 
say of a moneres ?) should be so arranged as 
to enable its ten-thousandth or millionth 
descendant to become a speaking man, and 
this, too, let us remember, without the help 
of a '' rational creator," a makeshift dismissed 
under the name of ** mythology" (p. 99). 
The Oxford Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology seems to have never studied the 
arguments brought to dhow that all the 
vertebrata, or, at any rate, all the mammalia, 
spring from a common stock; or to have 
studied them without appreciating their 
force. Analogies, close and manifold in 
structure and embryonic development, ought 
surely to count for as much in biology as 
the possession of a common syntax and com- 
mon roots in language. 

But, however naturally the origin of roots 
may be explained, we shall be told that their 
combination into sentences is impossible with- 
out applying the logical categories, and that 
the categories cannot be derived from the 
merely sensuous experience of an animal ; the 
mind must bring them with it as a mould 
before it can organise experience into thought. 
As much, we are assured, has been proved by 
Kant, whom Darwin unfortunately had not 
read, or, such is Prof. Max Miiller's touching 
faith in the cogency of the CritiquSj he might 
have given up ''his theory of the descent of 
man from an ape or some kind of animal " 
(p. 153). It so happens that Kant himself, 
as quoted in this very volume (pi 87), 



believed that at some future time the orang- 
outang and chitnpatizee might develop into 
perfectly human and rational animals. But, 
perhaps, this was due to his being, as Fichte 
observed, never particularly at home in his own 
philosophy. The learned professor s^ms as 
unfamiliar with arguments against Kant as 
with arguments in favour of Darwin. He 
TDentions a not very weighty objection of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's to the effect that if space 
and time are forms of thought they can never 
be thought of, and triumphantiy replies that 
Kant's expression is ''forms of intuition" 
(p. 137). It is ungenerous, it is even unfair, 
to quote against Mr. Spencer a blunder which 
he long ago corrected in the second edition of 
his P^yeKoloffy. Prof. Max Miiller is him- 
self guilty of a far worse blunder when, in 
reply to another objection of Mr. Spencer's, 
he alleges that 

** Kant does not commit htmself to any as- 
sertion that some such form [as space and time] 
may or may not belong to the non-ego, tbe 
Ding an aich ; he only maintains that we have 
no means of knowing it." 

Anyone who turns to the eighth section of the 
Tramo&ndmtale A$%thetik, and more parti- 
cularly the third paragraph thereof, may 
convince himself that Mr. Spencer is, in this 
instance, right — ^that Kant affirmed in the 
most unqualified manner the exclunve sub- 
jectivity of space and time, leaving, one 
would have imagined, his meaning be- 
yond the possibility of misconception. Nor 
was he inconsistent with himself in holdiug 
this view. Although unknowable, the Ling 
an itch cannot be self contradictory. Now, 
bv hypothesis it is unperceived, while, on the 
Kantian theory, to exist under the forms of 
space and time is actually to be perceived. 
Those forms are, so to speak, the percipient 
embrace. Nor is this all. A few pages 
further on we come on the following wonder- 
ful statement : 

'*Kant shows that what he means by the 
category of causality is the sine qua non of the 
simplest perception, and that without it we 
might indeed have states of feeling, but never 
a sensation of aomethingt an intmtion of an 
ohfedf or apperception of Sk substance*' (p. 148 ag.). 

Here there is a threefold inaccuracy. Kant's 
category of causality relates not to perception 
but to thought, not to space but to time, not 
to objects but to events. The translator and 
exponent of Kant's Critique not only adopts 
Schopenhauer's blundering correction of the 
master, but, what Schopenhauer was most 
careful to avoid, innocentiy puts it forward 
as the master's own view. But Kant stood 
far too near Hume to fall into such an error. 
He saw that in every case of causation there 
was a phenomenal antecedent and a pheno- 
menal consequent, distinct although con- 
nected, and that the problem was to account 
for the necessity of their sequence. Now in 
visual perception we are never conscious of 
our optical sensations as distinct hom, and 
produced by, external objects. The object, 
as any psychologist of the EngUsh school 
could tell Prof. Max Miiller, u the sensation 
associated with certain revived muscular and 
tactual feelings. Those who bid us answer 
Kant should themselves begin by answering 
Dr. Bain. 

Since, however, it is admitted that the 
intuitions of space, timoi and causality (in 



Schopenhauer's sense) may be shared by the 
lower animals, they do not concern us here. 
It is the logical categories that are implied in 
language, and their a priori character is lield 
to be established by its growth. '' Space and 
time" forbid dealing with this point at length, 
but I must express my conviction that 
a hundredth part of the industry and inge- 
nuity devoted by Prof. Max Miiller to tracing 
out the derivation of Sanskrit words would 
have completely disposed of this assumption. 
Take the most important category, that of 
Quantity, without which (we are told) sin- 
gular and plural could not be distinguished in 
language. Now many animals must be able 
to distinguish between one and more than 
one of the same kind. It is, in fact, essential 
to their existence that they should make this 
distinction when encountering their enemies. 
What more likely, then, than that the signs 
of some primitive concepts should become so 
modulated as to express this distinotion, and 
that by generalisation the change of sign 
should subsequentiy be extended to all ? The 
iuffections thus introduced would, so to speak, 
think for men, and spontaneously lead on to 
the abstract idea of number. 

Prof. Max Miiller mentions that Darwin 
once said to him ''in the kindest, half 
humorous, half serious way, ' You are a dan- 
gerous man ' " (p. 153). Had he lived to 
read the Science of ThougUy our great natu- 
ralist might have felt reassured. It is only 
dangerous, if at all, to those who claim a 
quasi-miraculous origin for the human race. 
The professor is at his best when he most 
thoroughly accepts the doctrine of evolution ; 
and he accepts it through so large a portion 
of his work that, but for the authority 
attaching to his great name, the parts where 
he forsakes and controverts it might have 
been passed over in respectful silenee. 

Alfbed W. Bevk. - 



George Eliot : ihr Leben und Schaffen. Yon 
H. Conrad. (Berlin : Keimer.) 

Thb first attempt at a oonneoted view of 
George Eliot's artistic development, based 
upon adequate materials, is due, a^ in the case 
of Coleridge, to the industry and insight of a 
German. Coleridge may, perhaps, have owed 
this distinction rather to his potent trans- 
mission of the German torch, than to the ex- 
quisite, but frail and flickering, lustre of his 
own; but George BUot, the translator of 
Strauss, had long before her death been over- 
showed by George EUot, the original creator, 
and the appearances of Middlemareh aud 
Deronda were European events, which the 
first of living Geman noveli^ and critics, a 
Spielhagen and a Soberer, did not disdain to 
notice at length. 

Prof. Conrad's book is a genuine effort 
to do justice to a literary figure which 
belongs not less to Europe thui to Eng- 
land; and his gift is not the less valuable 
that, in England itself, George Eltofs repu- 
tation has, since her death, palpably waned, 
peurtiy because the predominance of a very dif- 
ferent school of romance has thrown into glar- 
ing relief the undoubted flaws in her art, and 
partiy through the recurring impatience of the 
natural man in the presence of a genius, with 
all its humour, so prof6undly grave, and with 
all its passionate sympathy and its wonderful 
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capaoity of pity, bo austerely exacting in its 
demands upon both conscience and intellect. 

As regards the narrative, this life leaves little 
to be wished, either for jfulness or accuracy. 
Its criticism, if not particularly original or 
remarkably striking, is sympathetic without 
being indiscriminate. It is conceived from 
the standpoint of the school which in germ 
goes back to Lessing, and in theory, at least, 
is represented by Bpielhagen, which demands 
from the novelist realism in method as well 
as in subject, disparaging all formal descrip- 
tion and set characterisation, looking askance 
at every intrusion of the commentator into 
the domain of the artist, and grudgingly 
admitting to the lowest place in the house of 
Eiction, the "historical novel," which can 
haidly be made quite intelligible by other 
means. Bomola, accordingly, is subjected to 
a criticiBm which, in its general conception, 
amounts to a severe condemnation. Yet it is 
evident that Prof. Conrad, almost in spite of 
himself, profoundly admires it; and, though 
he strives hard to mark the limitations of his 
eulogy, his pencil will not bite deep, and 
hardly refrains at times from blurring or 
cancelling its own work. We are told that 
" as a hiatorioal romance " Bomola is inferior 
to Notre Bame^ Cinq Mars, or Liohtenstein^ 
while in *' intellectual and moral content " it 
exceeds them all. A large part of that intel- 
lectual and moral content, however, belongs 
to the age in which the scene of Rcmoh is 
laid — belongs to i^ofiio^ therefore precisely in 
its quality of a '' historical romance." Every 
step in the action presupposes that conflict of 
two profoundly alien cultures — Humanism 
and OhnsUanity — which has never been so 
keen or so capable of tragic issues as in 
flfteenth-century Florence. The pathos and 
the tragedy of the story are rooted in that 
conflict, and could not be reproduced in any 
other soil. And surely the momentous issues 
of that age are at least as accessible both to 
our sympathy and to our understanding as 
the picturesque rogues of Paris, or even the 
kite-and-crow struggles of Swabian and 
"Wurtemberger. 

We would not, however, give the im- 
pression that Prof. Conrad's criticism is 
in genieral either captious or technical. On 
the contrary, he shows a remarkable open- 
ness of mind for unfamiliar types of beauty ; 
and those in England who have dared to com- 
pare George EUot in mastery of character 
with Shakspere will welcome the deliberate 
adhesion to this verdict of a critic trained in 
the school of Gbethe and Leasing, and wholly 
unaffected by the idola of English popular 
aesthetics. His almost unmeasured eulogy 
of Daniel Deirtmda may be particularly com- 
mended to the numerous critics, both of '' the 
general" and otherwise, for whom it has 
hitherto been caviare. C. H. Hebfobd. 



Haifa: or, life in Modem Palestine. By 
Lawrence Oliphant. (Blackwood.) 

A BiLioHTPiTL literary style, powers of keen 
observation and of vivid description, cosmo- 
politan experiences, and the adventurous 
Bohemian spirit, render it impossible for Mr. 
Oliphant to produce a dull book. His present 
Work is a success, although, by the stem laws 
of literary morality, it ought to have been a 
failure. He has taken little or no pains ; he 



has insufficient knowledge of many Subjects of 
which he treats ; the book is scrappy, careless, 
and unconnected, being a mere series of hasty 
letters scribbled off for the columns of a 
New York newspaper, and reprinted without 
arrangement, condensation, or due revision ; 
and yet, in spite of all these defects, it pos- 
sesses the delightful and indescribable flavour 
of genius. The press teems with records of 
Syrian travel — laborious, meritorious, and 
unreadable ; while here we have mere care- 
less jottings, but fall of life and interest. If 
Mr. Oliphant can be so good at his worst, 
how delightful he would be if he took the 
trouble to give us of his best ! But perhaps, 
after all, his best would prove to be his worst ; 
and a more pretentions book, written in more 
workmanlike style, might not possess the 
chatty, gossipping charm of this flimsy and in- 
coherent volume, which the reviewer is forced 
to praise, though feeling all the while that 
reprehension is its due. 

Haifa, or more correctly Haifa, from which 
the book takes its title, is a Syrian village, 
ten miles from Acre. It lies on the coast, at 
the foot of Carmel, where the brook Kishon 
forces its way into the sea. Here Mr. 
Oliphant has resided for some years, camping 
out on the heights of Carmel during the 
summer heats, and, in spring and autumn, ex- 
ploring on horseback such neighbouring regions 
as could be reached without the aid of tents 
or dragoman. Haifa, founded in 186B, is one 
of the four colonies of a sect of German 
Adventists, who have settled in Palestine to 
await the coming of the Millenium. Mean- 
while, till the day arrives, they have wisely 
occupied themselves, like the Mormons in 
Utah, in transforming a desert into a garden, 
surrounding themselves with all the outward 
signs of comfort and prosperity. They have 
erected schools, churches, hotels, mills, and 
factories; they have made well paved and 
shady streets ; they have constructed a good 
road as far as Nazareth ; a railway to Damascus 
is projected ; while omnibuses constantly ply 
for hire in a region where a few years ago 
no vehicles had been seen since the days 
when the causeways were rutted by the 
wheels of Koman chariots. This obscure 
village — an oasis of Western civilisation in the 
midst of surrounding barbarism — is rapidly 
becoming one of the most flourlshiDg towns 
in Palestine. It is already the centre of a 
considerable export trade, and one or two 
steamers are generally to be seen loading in 
the harbour. 

As a veteran globe trotter, Mr. Oliphant 
speaks with authority when he declares that 
he knows of no locality in the East which, 
for salubrity, scenery, and interest, offers 
greater attractions as a residence than Haifa. 
As a winter health resort for consumptive 
patients he recom mends Jericho. The climate 
of the lower Jordan valley is certainly unique. 
Lying, as it does, more than a thousand feet 
below the level of the sea, the barometer 
stands higher by an inch than in any other 
part of the world, and this causes '^ a peculiar 
softness and balminess in the air not to be 
found elsewhere on the globe." Good 
accommodation is now afforded by the Bussian 
hospice, and cottages with gardens are being 
built for winter residents. The climate is 
tropical in temperature, but without tropical 
rains and the resulting steaminess. There is 



a splendid level plain for a gallop, and wild 
gorges among the surrounding cliffs fdr the 
pedestrian to explore ; while within easy reach 
there are unequalled attractions for the natu- 
ralist, the archaeologist, the sportsman, and 
the artist. 

In his cross-country rides Mr. Oliphant has 
visited many secluded spots, which lie beyond 
the routes traversed by the hordes of ''per- 
sonally conducted" tourists who go the 
regular Syrian round; and it is impossible 
that an observer so acute should have failed 
to note many things worthy of record. The 
frequented roads which connect the traditional 
sacred sites pass through desolate and un- 
inviting regions; and Mr. Oliphant paints 
with loving pen the charms of nooks and 
comers of Palestine which are practically 
unknown to travellers, such as the oak-clad 
hills of Galilee, the terraced olive-shaded 
slopes of the Carmel range, and the romantic 
gorges of the Yarmuk. 

The immense wealth and prosperity of 
Palestine in Eoman times is shown by the 
costly tombs, the baths, the cisterns, the 
aqueducts, the olive mills, the terraced hill- 
sides, the magnificent theatres, and the luxu- 
rious villas, whose ruins the wanderer con- 
stantly discovers. Mr. Oliphant points out, 
probably with tmth, that in the time of the 
New Testament Galilee was a Hellenised 
province of Home, the small size of the 
synagogues indicating that the Jews were 
only a sect, living among a vast heathen 
population. Yery possibly it is to the Jewish 
synagogue, and not, as is usually asserted, to 
the Boman basilica, that we must look for 
the type from which the earliest Christian 
ecclesiastical architecture was developed. 

Perhaps the most striking remains of Boman 
magnificence are to be found at Caesarea, the 
Herodian and Boman capital. The ruins of 
the Boman walls, the hippodrome, the theatre, 
ihe temple, the mole, and the aqueducts 
attest the ancient splendour of this city. One 
of the aqueducts is eight miles in length, 
with a tunnel excavated for a quarter of a 
mile through the solid rock. In Italy and 
the provinces numerous amphitheatres remain, 
but the theatres have mostly perished ; and 
those at Orange and Caesarea supply better 
evidence as to the structure and arrangements 
of these edifices than any remains that are to 
be found in Italy or Greece. Out of the vast 
Boman works at Caesarea a great crusading 
fortress was erected ; and few things are more 
striking than the crusaders' mole, built 
mainly of granite columns from Boman build- 
ings, which project like the tiers of cannon 
from the side of an old three-decker. 

Mr. Oliphant has lived among the people, 
and knows them as no passing traveller can 
know them ; and the most valuable portions of 
his book are the graphic descriptions of vil- 
lage life — the quarrels, the marriages, the 
funerals, and the feasts of the Syrian pea- 
sants — more particularly of the Druses, who 
appear to be his special favourites, and whose 
confidence he seems to have acquired. 

In no country is there f^uch an admixture 
of races as in Palestine. To a great extent 
the fellahin are probably descendants of the 
Canaanites, subdued, but not exterminated, 
at the time of the Hebrew Conquest. There 
must also be a considerable element represent- 
ing the colonists introduced by the Assyrian 
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and Babylonian conquerors ; while the rem- 
nants of the ten lost tribes are to be sought 
rather among the hills of Gkdilee and Samaria 
than in any spot suggested by the dreamers 
of the Anglo-IsraeHte sect. To say nothing 
of Turks, Egyptians, and Albanians, the blood 
of Phoenicians and Sabaeans, of Greek and 
Roman colonists, of pure Arabs who came in 
with Omar, of Kurds who followed Saladin, 
of Crusaders from every part of Europe, is 
doubtless to be found ; and the process still 
goes on, settlements of Circassians from the 
Caucasus, of Bosnian refugees from Austrian 
rule, Slavs by blood but Moslems by religion, 
as wdl as of American and German Advent- 
ists, and of Eussian and Boumanian Jews, 
having been introduced in recent years ; while 
colonies of sturdy monks are being quietly 
planted by Bussia in the fortress monasteries 
which she has built in great strategical 
positions in anticipation of the coming struggle 
for the sick man's inheritance. 

As an observant traveller and a thoughtful 
politician, dealing with such questions as the 
foregoing, Mr. OUphant is at his best ; but in 
matters of science, and more especially of 
archaeology, it is manifest that he is insufii- 
ciently equipped for his task. A few instances 
may be specified. He should have known 
that the Tyrian purple was obtained from a 
mollusk, and not from *^ a fish." He assigns 
the Siloam inscription to the time of Solomon, 
whereas it is certain, on palaeographical 
grounds, that it is not older than Hezekiah. 
Apparently he thinks that the square Hebrew, 
a very modern script, represents the '' ancient 
Hebrew writing"; and his account of the 
MSS. of the Samaritans is unscientific and 
misleading. The Melohites do not *'owe 
their origin to the missionary efforts of Bomish 
priests and Jesuits during the last two cen- 
turies"; but, as their name implies, they 
were the ** Imperialist " sect who submitted 
to the edict of the Emperor Marcian, up- 
holding the condemnation of the Butychians 
by the Council of Chaloedon in 451. 

Mr. Oliphant's transliterations of Oriental 
names do not pretend to scientific correctness 
(witness the very title of the volume), but 
the spelling ''Edrselon" is needlessly mis- 
leading; and an accomplished ex-diplomat 
should not have overlooked such an error, 
more than once repeated, as the misprint of 
"De Vogue" for *»de Vogu6." The book 
sadly needs an index and a map. 

Isaac Tatlob. 



Daniels Dioina Commedia : its Scope and 
Value. From the German of Dr. Hettinger. 
Edited by H. B. Bowden, of the Oratory. 
(Bums & Gates.) 

Ekqlish students of Dante will welcome this 
version of Dr. Hettinger's valuable and sug- 
gestive work, or rather works, on the Divina 
Commedia, It is not a translation or exact 
reproduction of the original, since, as the 
editor says, he has considerably abridged Dr. 
Hettinger's work, and also rearranged his 
chapters with new headings, omitting one 
chapter of the original altogether. However, 
the result is a very useful and readable com- 
pendium of Dante's opinions, illustrated by 
very ample quotations, on the most important 
moral, spiritual, philosophical, and political 
problems touched upon in his great work ; and 



not only in that, but also in his so-called 
minor works, such as the Convito and the De 
Monorchia, ' The arrangement adopted by the 
editor involves a good deal of cross-division, 
and leads to a certain amount of repetition, 
the same subjects and the same passages 
reappearing for discussion twice, or sometimes 
thrice, in the course of the book in different 
relations. 

The general standpoint of the essay may 
be inferred from the fact that this English 
edition is from the pen of Father Bowden 
of the Oratory, that it is introduced by a 
commendatory letter from Cardinal Manning, 
and that it is published by Messrs. Bums 
& Gates in London, and by the Catholic 
Publication Society in New York. As 
might be expected in such a ''Comento 
Cattolico," the author constantly maintains 
the orthodoxy of Dante on all essential points, 
and strives to justify the noble title given to 
him by Cardinal Manning, '* the master-poet 
of the Catholic faith." Dr. Hettinger even 
goes so far as to declare that 

*' were all the libraries in the world destrojred, 
and the Holy Scriptures with them, the whole 
Catholic system of doctrine and morals might 
be almost reconstructed out of the Divina Corn- 
media'* {^, 234). 

It will probably surprise most readers to 
learn, from the interesting list of works 
enumerated on p. 345, the extent of the con- 
troversial literature which has arisen on this 
question of Dante's orthodoxy. His scathing 
denunciations of the Papacy and its abuses 
are excused, though not entirely justified, 
by insisting on several passages in which 
Dante is careful to distinguish the Church 
from its rulers, or the sacred office from 
its holders. Our author goes a little too 
far when he asks us to accept the obscure 
passage — 

« perooch^ il pastor che precede 
Euminar pud ma non ha Tanghle feese,'* 

(P«#fy. XTi. 98-9) 

as proof that Dante held that '' in his official 
pronouncements even a worldly Pope teaches 
trath." Whatever these words mean, they 
are introduced as a reason {perocehi) for the 
'^disviamento del mondo." Dante's fierce 
attacks on individual Popes, such as Boniface 
YIII. (no less than nine times, according to 
Hettinger, p. 353) and Clement V., are set 
down to the distorted medium through which 
Dante, not unnaturally, being but human, 
viewed those whom, rightly or wrongly, he 
regarded as the cause of his politi^ and 
personal calamities, 'Hhe destroyers of his 
life's happiness." His *' diatribes " against 
cardinals and bishops are '* passionate and 
somewhat exaggerated" (p. 351); but 
their general tone and character are 
justified by a reference to denunciations 
scarcely less severe in ''some of the most 
devoted servants of the Church, as, for in- 
stance, SS. Peter Damian, Bernard, Bonaven- 
tura, and Catherine of Siena " (p. 346). It 
is admitted that Dante was a reformer ; but 
it is insisted that he was a reformer within 
the Church, and in no sense (as has often been 
maintained) a precursor of '' the Reformers." 
In short, we may compare his attitude to that 
of Savonarola rather than that of Luther, &o. 
His political theories as to the relation of 
Church and Empire the author is not concerned 
to defend, but condemns them repeatedly and 



unsparingly. He reminds us that the De 
Monorchia was placed (and, as he maintains, 
rightly placed) on the Index bv the Council 
of Trent ; but he declares that '* as long as an 
heart on earth beats with love for the sacred 
things of human nature — freedom, wisdom, 
faith — so long will the name of the author of 
the Divina Commedia be loved and revered " 
(p. 359). At the same time the author does 
not omit to point out the redeemiog features 
in Dante's conception of the Universal 
Emperor. He is an '^ ideal" emperor ; and 

** it is the ideal of the philosopher, theologian* 
and poet, rather than that of the statesman. ' 
** He is to rule not for his own but his subjects' 
good. Otherwise he is but a vulgar tyrant, to 
be classed with the murderers in bell.''* 

From this point of view Dante describes him 
in the De Mon. i. 12, as the servant of all 
C minister omnium procul dubio habendua 
est"). We may note in passing that this 
enables us to understand the startling, 
and, as at first sight it seems to us, almost 
profane manner in which Dante (0.^., in his 
Epp,) applies very solemn passages of Scrip- 
ture to an individual emperor like Henry YII. 
Tbey are so applied to him as embodying thia 
ideal representation of Chxl's rule upon the 
earth, e^' ocrov rov rikov^ e^irrcrat. The 
principle is precisely the same as when Old 
Testament {palmists and prophets (whom 
Dante in so many respects resembles) employ 
language suitable only to a Divine theorcatic 
king in reference to actual monarchs occupy- 
ing, though imperfectly, his place. 

One of the most characteristio and useful 
features of the work is the manner in which 
Dante's enormous indebtedness to St Thomas 
Aquinas is brought out. A glance at the 
Index under '* Aquinas" will at once show 
this. The far-reaching importance of this 
influence may be exemplified by such funda- 
mental doctrines as the theory of Bedemptioii 
and Justification (see For. vii.) ; the Gnosis 
of the Soul {Purg, xxv.) ; the Origin of onr 
Knowledge (Par. iv.), &c., &c. Other less 
generally known, and of course less influential 
thoufrh still important, sources of Danto's 
theories and teachings are also carefully 
traced and expounded; such as his debt to 
St. Gregory (to follow whom Danto twice, at 
least, parts company even with St. Thomas, 
see pp. 176, 312; though, in regard to the 
division of the Angelic Hierarchies, he sides 
with St. Thomas and Dion. Areop. as against 
St. Gregory; see Par. xxviii., 130, &c.) to 
Peter Lombard, and among mystical theolo- 
gians to SS. Buenaventura, and Richard and 
Hugo of St Yictor. Nor must we omit to 
add the author to whom Danto tolls us in the 
Convito he owed so much — Boethius ; or, as 
we are now entitled (since 1884) to style him, 
" Saint Boethius." 

The three chapters oontoining an analysis 
of the three Oantiche are not of so much im- 
portance, and are neither better nor worse than 
many similar summaries to be found else- 
where. As regards the ''general interpreta- 
tion " to be given to the poem, the author 
adopts the '' moral and religious " one 
throughout (''Man, in the person of Danto, 
is ito subject "), fortifying himself by Danto's 

* On p. 375, there is an interestbiff oontrast 
drawn between Dante's oonoeption oL an -idea 
ruler and that of MachiavellL ^ 
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own language in his dedicatory letter to Can 
Ghrande and by '< the tradition of 500 years." 
He condemns, in contrast with this, the per- 
flonal-historical theory of Witte, according to 
which the Vita Nuava, Convito^ and JHvina 
Commsdia form ''a trilogy which expresses 
Dante's spiritaal development"; also, the 
politically personal interpretation of Frati- 
celli; and, most emphatically of all, the 
generally political one of Eossetti, whose 
work is briefly characterised, in the language 
of Witte, as '' brilliant oonseri^e." 

The treatment of the following minor 
matters also deserves notice: points of con- 
trast and comparison between the Divina 
Commedia and (Goethe's Famt (pp. 77, 89, 
95); the remarks on Dante's ''incomparable 
style," and its points of resemblance and 
contrast with that of Tacitus and of Shakspere 
(p. 93); the difficulties, or rather impossi- 
bility, of translation (p. xxv. ). As to existing 
translations, the author prefers, on the whole, 
Gary, and his quotations throughout the work 
are made from that version. Probably he 
will not be alone in the opinion that, on 
balancing the merits and defects in respect of 
form and style of the very numerous transla- 
tions into !^glish that have since appeared, 
Gary has not yet been displaced itom, the 
position of pre-eminent merit which such 
critics as liacaulay and Buskin have assigned 
to him. 

In regard to what may be called the 
'' chronology " of the poem. Dr. Hettinger 
maintains that the action occupies ten days ; 
viz., four nights and three days in Hell, 
four days and three nights in Purgatory, and 
three days and three nights in Heaven. The 

S resent writer does not wish to refer at length 
ere to a subject which he has himself lately 
discussed in a published work, still less to 
assume that Dr. Hettinger is wrong because his 
chronology differs inalmost every possible detail 
from his own. He only wishes to point out 
that the author seems to be guided entirely 
(so far as he gives any reasons at all) by such 
a priori conceptions as that '' ten signifies 
completeness " ; and that '* from the poet's 
entrance into Purgatory till his final admission 
to the Beatific Vision seven days elapse, the 
mystical meaning of which number is ' rest 
in God.' " The question, however, is not to 
be decided on such grounds as these, but 
rather by a detidled examination of the various 
passages in which definite chronological data 
are given throughout the poem, of which this 
work exhibits no trace. A slight inaccuracy 
occurs on p. 26, where Serravidle is claimed 
as one of those writers who (like Boccaccio, &c.) 
place Dante's alleged visitto Paris o/i^hisexile. 
He is, in fact, one of those who connect it 
with his youthful education, previous to his 
entanglement in politics, owing to which his 
studies were interrupted and left incomplete. 
The statement that Dante had five children 
by his wife Qemma Donati, in p. 22, is not 
quite accurate, as he had five sons and two 
daughters. 

Dr. Hettinger does not deal explicitly with 
the difficult question of the relation of the 
Classification of Sins in Inf, and Fwrg. ; but 
his interpretation of Inf. vii. 121, &c. — ^identi- 
fying as it does these aceidiosi with Aristotle's 
vucpoi and the '' amari " of Aquinas, and sup- 
posing the context to deal with various sub- 



— excludes the view of those who find here I faithlessness by striking him exactly in his 
the parallel to the Cornice of '' Accidia " in tenderest point — ^how, it would be unfair to 



the Pi4rff. 

These points, however, are mostly matters 
of opinion ; and such very small slips as we 
have noticed in matters of fact rather serve to 
illustrate the great care and acccuracy of the 
work generally. E. Moobe. 
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The World went very well then. By Walter 
Besant In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
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(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Revolution in Tanner* s Lane. By ''Mark 
Butherford." (Trubner.) 

A Terrible Legacy. By G. "W. Appleton. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Buchhoh Family. Second Part — 
"Sketches of Berlin Life." By Julius 
Stinde. Translated by L. Dora Schmitz. 
(Bell.) 

Fashionable Philosophy, and other ^Sketches. 
By Laurence Oliphuit. (Blackwood.) 

Mb. Besant's new story is a tale of George 
II.'s days, and is chiefly laid in Deptford. If 
it has not the charm of the Chaplain of the 
Fleets and does not rank as a historical novel 
with Dorothy Forster, it is not lebs successful 
as a reproduction of the tone and costume of 
a bygone time, and has much of the move- 
ment and vigour which one has learned to 
expect from the author. Two characters 
stand out in strong relief from the ruck of 
persons in the drama — ^Dr. Brinjes, the ex- 
buccaneer and actual apothecary, with a taste 
not only for his former pursuits, but also for 
the occult sciences, in which he is a believer, 
though a practitioner also, who does not 
believe in his own powers ; and Bess West- 
morland, the half-wild daughter of a writing- 
master and penman in Deptford, who is 
heroine of the plot. The hero is one Jack 
Easterbrook, orphan son of a naval captain, 
who is adopted by Admiral Sayer, a friend of 
his father's, and in due course sent into the 
naval service himself. As a boy, going to 
Bess Westmorland's father to be coached, 
he falls in love with Bess, and when a young 
man engages himself to her, unatt^ted 
by the quieter charms of Castilla Sayer, 
his guardian's daughter, who is worshipped 
at a distance by Luke Anguish, marine 
painter, and son of the vicar of the parish, 
who has been intimate with her and with 
Jack from childhood. Jack binds himself by 
solemn vows to be constant to Bess after a long 
voyage, wherein he met with adventures which 
delayed his return for years, and induced a be- 
lief in his death. He has come back as he went, 
a hardy, active fellow, with a certain flavour 
of coarseness in his tastes. But he goes away 
once more, after escaping from a plot laid 
against him by a rival candidate for Bees's 
hand; and when he reappears, it is as a 
refined gentleman, accustomed to the usages 
of good society, so that Bess Westmorland's 
rough ways and humble station jar upon him, 
and he casts her off, becoming the accepted 
suitor of Castilla Sayer, to whom he transfers 



Mr. Besant to say, as it is the strongest 
situation in the book — and the issue is his 
reunion with Bess, while the other young 
man consoles Castilla. There is one doubt 
which suggests itself as to the close of the 
story. Jack Easterbrook is described as fully 
recognising that his punishment is the judg- 
ment of Heaven upon his guilt, ana he 
endeavours to make expiation, but then 
deliberately adopts a mode of life which he 
could hardly suppose more pleasing to Heaven 
than inconstancy in a love affair. But 
it supplies a dramatic ending, and Mr. Besant 
seldom troubles himself with mere probability 
when he has that sort of quarry in view. 
A word of commendation is merited by the 
illustrations, which show marks of George 
Cruikshank's influence, and recal one of his 
manners. 

Miss BayU^s Romance bears no author's 
name on the title-page, and is thus presumably 
a first effort in fiction. But it is not the 
work of a literary novice, being quite evi- 
dently the product of an old hand, albeit the 
journalist, interviewer, and special corre- 
spondent, rather than the literary man pure 
and simple. It is an international story, iu 
outline resembling some of Mr. Henry James's 
writings, being the narrative of the conquest 
made of an English duke's younger son by 
a young lady from Chicago ; but the author 
is not of Mr. Henry James's mind — ^that to be 
amusing is a sin against '^ cultchaw" — ^for he is 
not afraid to entertain his readers. His 
knowledge of America is apparently first- 
hand, for he discriminates accurately between 
Western Americanisms and Yankeeisms proper, 
which was more than Mr. Laurence Oliphant 
was able to do in Altiora Peto, wherein there 
is a commingling of dialects comparable to 
the error an American writer would make if 
he put Lancashire and Devonshiro idioms into 
the mouth of the same speaker. Thero is 
very little plot in Miss Bayle^s Romance, and 
there is rather too much drag^ng in of living 
persons actually moving in society, sometimes 
by their own names, as with the Prince of 
Wides and Mr. Henry Irving, or under such 
transparent pseudonyms as "Mr. Atlas," 
"Mr. G. La Salle," "Mr. G. W. Yale," 
and t^e like ; but this must be attributed to 
the difficulty of shaking off professional 
habits, and merging the journalist in the 
novelist, while it must be admitted that it 
does not make the book less amusing. 

From Heather HiUs is a slight story in 
itself, but ore with promise in it. The author 
will soon be able to ^w character well. There 

an old Scotch nurse who is far from trite. 



diyisiojasof ^pyiXot (whicfc is very doubtful) | his facile ^^otions. A^Temesis punishe^his loved by he^ cot^sin. Both in^enuitjr an4 
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though a theme that has been handled 
many scores of times, and she ought not to 
quote Ben Jonson; while the plot, though 
made up of but a few factors, hangs well 
together. A Highland laird with a weak- 
principled son and a handsome, capable 
daughter, has to take a niece into his house, 
daughter of his deceased sister by a runaway 
match with an Italian singing-master. This 
niece, who is a bom intriguer and thoroughly 
selfish, with a passion for luxury and excite- 
ment, contrives to entrap a young peer into 
marriage with her, though he loves and is 
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consistenoy are exhibited in the method 
employed to get rid of her summarily, 
Ro as to enable the mistake to be righted. 
But the anthor has made one serious trip in 
working out this character. She makes her 
tell her husband quite plainly during their 
honeymoon that she does not and never did 
care for him, but married him only for his 
title and his supposed wealth. But as she 
wants him to take a house in some fashionable 
part of London for her, since his family 
mansion is in the dowager's hands, and to 
supply her with money enough to indulge her 
mpst extrayagant wishes, an adventuress of 
her type would not show her hand so soon or 
so coarsely, but would, at any rate, delay her 
explanation till the house had been secured 
and the allowance made over, instead of 
exasperating her husband into repressive 
measures. 

If Mark Rutherford^s Deliverance^ the 
second volume of the series to which The Revo- 
lution in Tanner^t Lane belongs, showed some 
falling 0&. from the noticeable quality of the 
first one issued, ample amends have been 
made on the present occasion, for this is 
very good work. The title is a mistake, for 
the subject it denotes is little more than an 
episode, not occurring till the last quarter of 
the story, and not very salient there. The 
real motive of the book is to describe the 
spread of liberal ideas among the middle- 
class and lower-class folk of Northern and 
Midland England in the latter years of the 
Kegency ; and Zaohariah Coleman, journeyman 
printer, is the representative type of the 
humble enthusiast for reform, whose biography 
serves as the thread on which the political 
reflexions are strung. These, however, are 
of necessity somewhat trite and bygone, from 
no fault of the writer. But the value of the 
story as a work of art is due to quite a 
different subject, introduced twice under un- 
like conditions, namely, an expansion of that 
aphorism in David Copperjleld — almost the 
only utterance of that class in all Dickens — 
** There is no disparity in marriage like un- 
suitability of mind and purpose." Zachariah 
Coleman's wife is an intelligent, capable 
woman, a cleanly and thrifty manager, but 
cold, narrow, self-centred, and wholly un- 
sympathetic; and he, just as he is passing 
through a mental crisis which is enlarging 
his own mind and emotional nature, fails 
to awake any response in her, finds that 
she does not love him, and that he has 
ceased to love her. On the other 
hand, another man's marriage proves little 
less unhappy, because the wife, a limp, afiPec- 
tionate creature, is intellectually a fool, alike 
incapable of comprehending the matters in- 
teresting to her active-minded husband, and 
of applying the obvious remedy in a house- 
hold accident. The author considerately kills 
off both the wives, and consoles one of the 
husbands with a more sympathetic partner, 
though but half a page is given to the story 
of his brief happiness with her. There are 
some very clever sketches towards the close 
of the book, but not equal in quality to the 
two studies of conjugal relations. 

A Terrible Legacy is the discovery by a 
son of the confession of a murder committed 
by his lunatic father, and the plot is occupied 
with telling how the burden was lifted off at 



last. Tbe book has movement and vigour, 
and is readable throughout ; but there is one 
capital fault of construction, interfering alto- 
gether with the illusion, and surprising in a 
writer of Mr. Appleton's experience as a 
novelist. It is that the story is told in auto- 
biographical form by a boy, who begins his 
narrative when he is thirteen, and quite as 
ignorant as the average boy at that time of 
life. Nevertheless, he gives minute records 
of dialogues covering several pages, such as 
no grown man, even had he tenfold Maoaulay's 
memory, could possibly have recorded with- 
out taking them down in shorthand, and 
often containing words which the boy could 
not have associated with any idea whatever. 
Apart from this mistake, the dialogue itself 
is probable, and sometimes racy. 

This second part of the Buchhoh Family 
appears to have been as cordially welcomed 
in Berlin as its precursor, for the English 
version professes to be made from the forty- 
second edition. Nevertheless, it is not quite 
so lively ; rather, perhaps, because the same 
personages reappear with but one or two 
additions, and are not new accretions to the 
gallery of types, than because there is any 
actual falling off in the firmness of Herr 
Stinde's drawing. But it is certain that Frau 
Buchholz is allowed to be more generally in 
the right than she was before, and is not so 
comic, being let off very easily more than 
once when she has got herself into a scrape. 
The translation, as before, is excellent ; but 
one word which has been erroneously left 
untranslated shows that Mdlle. Schmitz does 
not know her Fenimore Cooper ; for, in a place 
where the author is speaking of tales about 
Red Indians, she has let his ** Lederstrumpfe " 
stand, not recognising ^'Leatherstocking," 
otherwise Natty Bumppo. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant has reprinted a few 
papers from Blaekwoody and one from the 
Nineteenth Century^ which those who read 
them there will be glad to have collected. 
The first is an amusing skit on sundry non- 
sensical utterances of society upon abstruse 
topics, scarcely to be ranked with Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward's spirited Cloihee of Religion as a 
serious vivisection, but not without point and 
effect. And the still more diverting parody 
of the Esoteric Buddhist tomfoolery, which he 
styled *< The Sisters of Thibet," is included 
in the booklet, to the great contentment of 
those who have been exasperated by the 
asinitd of an adventuress's dupes. 

RiCHABD F. LrrTLSDlLV. 



SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

New Hietoricdl Atlas and General History, By 
Bobert H. Labberton. (Maomillan.) This 
volume, whidi is of American origin, contains 
an outline of the history of the world, from the 
reign of Sargon of Babylonia (** B.C. 3800 'M to 
the death of (General Ghrant, aooompaniea by 
sixty-nine full-page plates, each of which 
contains one or more maps. It cannot exactly 
be called a scholarly work, but it is the result 
uf wide and careful study of modem authorities, 
and will certainly be found extremely useful. 
We have ob8er7ed many errors of detail, but 
nothing nearly so bad as some things that are 
found in the splendid but grievously unequal 
work of Sproner-Menke. The least satisfactory 
of the maps are those relating to early Britain, 
which are disfigured by many incorrect or 



unauthenticated forms of names. The site of 
the battle of Maserfeld is plaoed Twe should 
like to know for what reason) near tne shore of 
the Wash. The maps deserve high praise for 
the deamess of their colouring, and for the 
skilful way in which the geographical names of 
different periods are distinguished by varieties 
of lettering. Special attention is, of course, 
given to the history of America— a subject which 
is insufficiently treated in ordinary historical 
atlases. Another commendable feature of the 
work is the attempt to represent the politioal 
geography of the periods Imown to us from the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. We wish 
the letterpress had consisted merely of notes 
fully explaining the several maps. In order to 
put the text into the form of a continuous 
narrative, which it is not likely that anyone 
will care to read as such, Mr. Labberton has 
passed over in silence many points with regard 
to which the maps certainly need comment. 
The book contains twenty-nine useful genea* 
logical tables, and a table of chronology. We 
have observed a considerable number of mis- 
prints, some of which (such as '* Dyrnaint " for 
DyvnainJt or Dyfnaint) are repeated in the index. 
On the whole, although the work might be 
materially improved by a little revision from 
competent students of particular periods, it will 
for most purposes supply tbe place of more 
expensive historical atlases, and has some 
special merits of its own. 

The pages of Mr. James W. Qerard*s ex- 
haustive dissertations on the Pea^e of Utrecht 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons) are worthy of a popu- 
larity which we are afraid will not be bestowed 
upon them. His work contains an admirable 
record of the events which led up to the jR-eat 
European contest of the early years of the 
last century, and an excellent narrative of the 
progress of the war itself. It may, perhaps, 
be objected that the preamble is oi some- 
what undue length ; but it is obviously Mr. 
Gerard's charaoteristio to prosecute thoroughly 
the task which he has set himself to acoom- 
plish. His views as to the peace itself are 
those which have been adopted by the gener- 
ality of historical students. He points out 
that it left France checked and humiliated, 
while Euffland **came out of the contest 
strong and influential." The raison d^etre of 
the war had passed away; and although 
England might have secured (had her interests 
been entrusted to diplomatists more inimioal 
to the great nation separated from her by only 
''thesuver streak") some advantages whion 
her ministers neglected to acquire, she obtained 
a recognition by her most powerful enemy of 
the succession which she had destined for her 
throne, and gained for her allies possessions 
which strengthened their position against the 
attacks of a roreign invader. In truth, it was 
rather the manner in which the negotiations 
of the treaty were carried through than the 
nature of its provisions, with one exoeption, 
that wounded the susceptibilities of contem- 
porary Englishmen, and have provoked the 
hostile criticism of students in succeeding ages. 
Mr. Gerard's conclusions are expressed in a 
style not usually adopted by historians on this 
side of the Atlantic; the paragraphs are unduly 
short and scrappy ; but the generality of the 
readers who will follow him in his inquiries 
and results will not allow such an objection to 
prejudice them against their study of his views. 
We do not understand how Saoheverell could 
be said, as on p. 274, to have received a fat 
•* Westminster " living. 

Mazarin. By Gustave Masson. (8.P.C.E.) 
So UtUe has been written in English on 
Mazarin and the period of French history 
which he represents tiiat this book is to be 
welcomed, though its contents scarcely show 
that the writer has made much use of the 
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anthoriiieB of which he gives so imposing an 
enumeration, M. Masson frequently falls into 
the use of foreigpi idioms ; but his style is, on 
the whole, pleasant and lucid. The statistical 
and chron<nogical tables are fuller than are 
often met with in a book of so small size, and 
useful lists are given of those who held high 
office in the state, the army, and the Church 
during the period of Mazarines administr<ition. 

TJie Bishops in the Tower: a Beoord of 
Stirring Events affecting the Church and 
Nonconformists from the Bestoration to the 
Bevolution. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock. 
(Bivingtens.) We do not think that there was 
any need for a book of this kind being written. 
It is not inaccurate. Of course, as we had 
reason te expect from the examining chaplain to 
a bishop, events are dealt with from the point 
of view of the Church of England. It is but 
just to add that Boman Cauiolics and Non- 
conformists receive fair treatment. Original 
research seems, however, te be wanting ; and 
any book which tells us the old tale over again 
without adding to our knowledge is, from our 
point of view, well nigh useless. That the 
several chapters of which the book is composed 
might be useful as popular lectures we do 
not doubt, but that which is very serviceable 
to an audience containing many people whose 
knowledge of history does not begin earlier 
than the French Bevolution may be prac- 
tically useless in a printed form. Dr. Luckock 
answers Macaulay's rash assertions as to the 
education and status of the clergy in a satis- 
factory manner, but then no one now is misled 
by the great historian's rash statemente. By 
far the best part of the book is that in which 
he touches on the character and aims of the Non- 
jurors. The history of that devout body has 
yet to be written. We have no hesitation in 
saying that the example of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice which they showed has had a 
permanent effect on the Enelish character, and 
done all of us far more good than certain noisy 
movements which followed, the praise of which 
is on the lips of all men who do not see that 
fanaticism, when it has got no new thing to 
teach, is, in the long run, an almost unmixed 
evO. 

The Making of New England^ 1580-16^3. By 
Samuel Adiuoos Drake. (Fisher Unwin.) In 
spite of some absurd affectation in the style 
(the first chapter is headed **The Mystic Coast 
of Codfish " !) this is a very interesting book. 
It is primarily intended for use in American 
schools ; but many readers in this country will 
be glad to possess a brief and spirited account 
of the origin and early history of the several 
New England colonies. The volume conteins 
about 150 woodcuts, most of which have the 
merit of being really illustrative of the text. 

History of the Latin and Teutonic Nations 
from l^i to 1514' By Leopold von Banke. 
Translated from the German by Philip A. 
Ash worth. (Bell.) This work, although first 
published in 1824, and wanting in some of the 
qualities for which the great historian's later 
writings are distinguished, well deserved to be 
translated into English. But we are sorry to 
say that the translation is anything but satis- 
factory. By way of excuse for its shortcomings 
in literary style, Mr. Ash worth pleads that the 
author steictly enjoined upon him to adhere 
literally to tiie text. But we do not think 
Buike can have meant that litenJness of 
rendering was to be preserved at the sacrifice 
of intelligibility ; and this is what the trans- 
lator has done. We have often had to turn to 
the original to discover what the English is 
intended to mean ; indeed, except in the strictly 
narrative portions of the work, it is scarcely 
ever possible for a reader of the translation to 
follow the course of the author's thought 
through a whole page. What is still worse, 
the meaning of the original has not seldom 



been entirely misrepresented. The most fiagrant 
instance which we have noticed is the follow- 
ing: Banke sa3rs that about the year 530 the 
Teutonic nations were masters of all the lands 
from Halog^aland ** to that Ba^tica which has 
received its name from the Vandals." The 
English version makes him say that they were 
in possession of ''all the high country from 
Heligoland to that Baetica from which the 
VandcUs take their name," A person who 
attempte to translate a book so full of recondite 
allusions as this early work of Banke ought not 
to be ignorant of such matters as the meaning 
of Halo^and and the received etymology of 
Andalusia ; but even if this if^norance be deemed 
pardonable, it is not easy to excuse the dullness 
which has allowed Mr. Ashworth to write sudi 
a sentence as that above quoted without per- 
ceiving that it was absolute nonsense. Equally 
inexcusable is the ignorance of Cterman, or the 
extreme carelessness, which alone can account 
for this strange misrendering. 

Oreat Historic Events. Selected from Cham- 
bers's Miscellany. (Chambers.) The words 
'* selected from Chambers's Miscellany " have 
an encouraging sound to those who can 
remember the admirable papers which used to 
appear in that series some thirty years ago. 
But this volume is disappointing. The article 
on *' France, ite Bevolutions and its Misfor- 
tunes" might have been written by the late 
eminent Mr. Podsnap. Ite style and spirit may 
be fairly represented by the following quote- 
tion: 

" They [the I\«nch] have ever boasted of being at 
the head of < dvilieation,' but with all their 
acknowledged advancement in literature and 
science, they have at every stage in their political 
career demonstrated a singular and absolutely 
pitiable want of commonsense. How these pecu- 
liarities were displayed in their revolutionary 
tumults will, in the present brief narrative, be 
painfully conspicuous." 

The other papers (**The ^British'Conquest of 
India," " The Indian Mutiny," " The Cru- 
sades," "The Conquest of Mexico," "The 
Bussian Campaign "} are useful summaries of 
the facte, but have no remarkable literary 
merit. The volume is without date ; but the 
articles on French and Indian history contein 
references to evente which happened in 1886. 

Caesar in Kent: the Landing of Julius 
Caesar and his Battles with the Ancient Britons, 
with some Account of early British Trade and 
Enterprise. By the Bev. Francis T. Vine. 
(Simpkin.) Mr. Vine endeavours to show that 
Deal was the place of Caesar's landing in 
Britain. His argumente are not new ; but 
they derive some additional weight from his 
intimate knowledge of the locality. He also tries 
to estebUsh the interesting if rather venture- 
some conclusion that traces of Caesar's camp 
still exist in the earthworks on Barham Downs. 
So far we have no fault to find. Unfortunately 
Mr. Vine has undertaken to illustrate the 
history of Caesar's British oampaign, and the 
early history of Europe senerally, by the light 
of Welsh tradition and local etymology. His 
notions of historical criticism and of philology 
are those of a hundred years ago. He tells us 
that the Gaulish Brennus was probably a 
Briton, his name heing identical with the 
Welsh hrenhin (king). The Cimbri, of course, 
are made out to be ** Eyairy," and so are the 
Ambrones and the Umbrians. Of the Ligurians 
the author says : 

" The origin of this people is involf ed in some 
obscurity. [We should rather think it was.] 
They are supposed by some to be the same 
people as the LdoBgrians [«k;], called by the Greeks 
Ligyes and ligjstini. . . . It is possible that they 
were of Eynuric origin." 

Caesar's account of his invasion is mixed up 
with the Welsh stori^ of " Avarwy or Andro- 



gens," who is identified with Mandnbratius. 
We need say no more of this well-intentioned 
little book, except that it is very nicely printed. 

We have received Parte I. -VI. of a new 
edition, by Mr. James Croston, of the late 
Edward Baines's History of the County Palatine 
and Duchy of Lancaster, (John Hey wood.) 
The book in ite original form was a work of 
unusual merit, and the subsequent edition by 
Mr. Harland contained many valuable addi- 
tions. It is, however, a matter of course that 
the earlier portion of the history requires to be 
almost rewritten in order to bring it into 
accord with the present state of knowledge on 
the subject. The corrections which Mr. 
Oroston has made, ctt least in Part I«, are 
far from beiuff adequate, and some of his 
additions (whidi, by the way, ought to have 
been distinguished, by brackets or otherwise, 
from the original t^t) are of questionable 
value. It wifl not, for instance, do anyone 
much good to know that *' Dr. Henry was of 
opinion that the Brigantesweredesceoded from 
the ancient Phrygians " ; and to say that their 
name " douhtfess originally meant the dwellers 
in the hill country" is to be imprudently 
positive, for some of the best Celtic scholars 
are of a different opinion. There is an amusing 
na'ivetS, too, in the remark that " Mr. Fiske, of 
the Harvard University, in his Myths and 
Mythmakers, goes so far even as to affirm his 
belief that the story of Hengist and Horsa is 
unworthy of credit." (Audacious Mr. Fiske !) 
Mr. Croston has very properly expunged from? 
the text the itineraries of the pseudo Bichard 
of Cirencester ; but his own statements about 
Boman Britain contein some things which rest 
on no more respecteble authority. In Part II. 
Mr. Croston tells us that Banulf de Gemons 
took his name from Vernon in Normandy, 
" the letters G and V in the beginning of words 
being indifferently used "; and, in Part III., 
a blundered form, Tewrchhuy^ quoted from a 
MS., is explained inbraokete as " Tewkesbury," 
though the context clearly shows that it means 
Tenchebray. However, the new edition will at 
any rate be preferable to the preceding one ; 
and the early period of the history is so beset 
with difficulties that it would be unfair to make 
the opening chapters a test of the editor's 
competence. 



NOTE 8 AND NEWS. 

We understend that the Bev. W. W. TuUoch 
is preparing for publication, through Messrs. 
Nisbet & Co., a Life of the Queen for Boys and 
Gtirls all over the World, which Her Majesty has 
honoured with her personal revision. When 
it appears, it will be seen that many of the 
anecdotes which have found their war into 
some of tiie recently issued lives of Her Majesty 
are without foundation in fact. 

Messbs. Maomillan & Co. will publish 
shortly a new book by Sir John Lubbock, en- 
titled The Pleasures of Life. 

Messes. Chatto & Windtjs have in' pre- 
paration a library edition of the novels of 
Walter Besant and James Bice, to appear in 
monthly volumes. The first will be Beady- 
Money Mortihoyy which will have an etehed 
portrait of James Bice, and a preface by Mr. 
Besant telling the story of their literary 
partnership. 

The collection of stories by the late PhOip 
Bourke Marston, to be published shortly by 
Mr. Walter Scott, will be entitled For a bong's 
Sake, It has been edited by the author's friend, 
Mr. William Sharp^who has abo prefixed a 
short memoir. ( r^r^C 



The thirds 



Bowbotham's 



History of Music will be oublidied by Messrs. 
TrCibner in the ooqrse of ike ne^ two or tiiree 
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weeks. It is subdiTided into two books, Book 
m. dealing with the decline of paganism and 
the dark ages, under which is comprised the 
growth of the Gbegorian system to the time of 
Charlemagne; while Book lY. treats of the 
middle ages, the Arabs, and the troubadours. 

The June volumo in the series of ''Camelot 
Classics" will be Walt Whitman's Specimen 
DaySy published by arrangement with the 
author, with a special P^face addressed to the 
British public Walt Whitman, we may add, 
delivered a public lecture on ''Abraham Lin- 
coln," at New York, on April 14, the twenty- 
second anniversary of Lincoln's assassination. 
Among those present were Mr. J. B. Lowell, 
Prof. C. R Norton, Prof; J. A. Harrison, Mr. 
E. O. Stedman, and Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. The net proceeds of the lecture 
. amounted to about 600 dollars (£120). 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish this 
month a ffistory of Vagrants and Vagrancy 
and Beggars and Begging, by C. J. Ribton- 
Tumer, with numerous .illustrations. 

The New Religio Medici is the title of a 
volume of essays .on the relation of religion 
to the healing art. by Dr. Frederick Robinson, 
which is announced for early publication by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Among the new novels announced by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus are Bed Spider^ by the author 
of " Mehalah " ; Old Blazer's Hero, by Mr. D. 
r!hristie Murray; and Disappeared, by Sarah 
Tytler. 

The next volume in the series of ''Gbeat 
Writers " will be Darwin, by Mr. G. T. Bettany. 

Messrs T. and T. Clark announce for 
immediate publicat'on a translation, by the 
Eev. W. Hastie. of Puchta's Outlines of Juris- 
prwience: an Introduction to the Scientific 
Study of Law. They will also publish during 
this month the second (and final) volume of 
Prof. Godet's Commentary on L Corinthians ; 
the second volume of Ebrard's Apologetics ; The 
Scripture Doctrine of the Church (Cunningham 
Lectures), by the Rev. D. D. Bannerman ; and 
a second edition, revised and enlarged, of Dr. 
Thomas Hamilton's History of ike Irish Presby- 
terian Church, 

Prof. Mahafft's Alexander's Empire, in the 
series called '^The Storjr of the Nations," has 
now reached a second editioo. 

In connexion with the Anglo- Jewish histori- 
cal exhibition at the Albert Hall, a series of 
papers will be read on Thursdays, at 8.30 p.m. 
Among those arranged for we may mention 
'<Tbe Persecution of the Jews," by Mr. Walter 
Bye ; " The Exchequer of the Jews of England 
in the Middle Ages,^' by Dr. C. Gross ; <* Jewish 
Sources of the Arthur Legend," bv the Rev. 
Dr. Gaster; and ''Rise and Development of 
Synagogue Music," by the Rev. Francis L. 
Cohen. 

The New Shakspere Society will give its 
fifth musical entertainment in the botany 
theatre of University College, London, on 
Friday next, May 13, at 8 p.m. A selection of 
Shakspere madrigals, glees, and songs, in 
chronological order, wiU be sung under thd 
direction of Mr. James Greenhill. 

The Lord Mayor of London, sometime a 
member of the school, has arranged to be 

§ resent at the opening of the new buildings of 
ir Andrew Judde's School, Tonbridge, on 
May 24. 

UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
The statute for founding a final school in 
modem European languages at Oxford came 
before congregation on Tuesday last. The 
preamble was carried* on a division, by 82 votes 
to 24. 



The statute for permitting (subject to regu- 
lations) the loan of boolu and MSS. from 
Bodley's library will be discussed in congrega- 
tion on Tuesday next, May 10. MeanwhHe, 
Prof. Chandler has issued (Oxford : Blackwell) 
a second pamphlet on the subject, strenuously 
opposing such loans under any circumstances, 
to which Prof. Sanday has replied in the Oxford 
Magazine for May 4, expressmg his satisfaction 
with the safeguards in the proposed statute. 

Mb. E. Gossb, Clark lecturer at Trinity 
College, will give a course of four lectures this 
term at Cambridge upon ** De Quincey." 

Sir John Lubbock will deliver a lecture 
upon ** Savages " to the Junior Scientific Club 
at Oxford on Saturday next, May 14. 

The Latin speech of the late senior proctor, 
Mr. H. P. Richards, is printed at full in the 
Oxford Magazine for Apnl 27. We extract the 
folio ^ng passage as of more than academical 
interest: 

''Encaeniis dvem magnum, Joannem Bright, 
hominem honeste popularem et nullo arUfido 
eloquentem, principem nisi fallor hujus memoriae 
oratorum, eundemque in temporibos reipublicae 
plus fere quam alios videntem, qui praedara 
beneficia et saepe alias in dvitatem contulit et cum 
maxime confert, cum aliorum audadae, aliorum 
ignaviae et timiditati Jam senex pro virili 
adversatnr, bunc vimm serius omnino quam 
opnortebat sad frequentiaaimo theatre plaudentdbus 

Jul aderant cnnctiB gradu honoris causa donavimus. 
idem honos habitus est alter! seni propemodum 
Dostro, nostra certe lingua utenti et nostris 
hominibus non secus ac suls note, Olivero Wendell 
Holmes, qui nulla contentione dicendised sermone 
lepido legentium auimofl oblectat, aoceptissimus 
mensae matutinae arbiter." 

The library of the historian Ranke has been 
purchased, on behalf of a benefactor who at 
present remains anonymous, for the University 
of Syracuse, New York. Induding pamphlets, 
it is said to contain nearly 80,000 numbm. It 
will be remembered that Bluntschli's books 
were similarly acquired for Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. We may also mention 
another anonymous gift of 25,000 dollars 
(£5,000) to Tale College, for the furtherance of 
the stuay of commercial law, which is to be 
called after the name of Mr. Phdps, now 
United States minister in England, and for- 
merly professor of law at Tale. 

Hamiltok College, Clinton, Oneida Co., 
N.Y., will shortly celebrate its seventy-fifth 
Commencement Festival. It is worthy of note 
that the only two graduates of Hamilton 
College who have received degrees from Great 
Britain are the late Dr. Edward Robinson, the 
distinguished pioneer of American exploration 
in Palestine ; and the Rev. Dr. Winsiow, the 
active promoter of Egyptological research, and 
Ajuerican Vice-President of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund. Prof. 8cha£P, who, with Dr. 
Winsiow, lately received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from {he University of St. Andrews, 
is a professor in the Union Theological Semin- 
ary, where Dr. Edward Robinson idso occupied 
a chair. 

P&OF. L. DiOKEEMAN will take a dass for 
the andent Egyptian language and study of 
hieroglyphs at Chautauqua College, New 
York, during the summer session of 1887. 
Prof. Dickerman will also deliver a series of 
four lectures to the students of Chautauqua 
on "The Life, Work, Art, Architecture, and 
Religion of the Egyptians." 



INDIAN JOTTINGS, 

We are glad to hear that Prof. Darmesteter*s 
appeal to the wealthy Parsis qI J^mba^ to 



establish a fund for the publication of their 
MS. Hteraturo—quoted in the Academy of 
April 2 — has been so far successful tiiat 5,000 
rupees (say £400) was subscribed on the dav 
of celebration of the Queen's Jubilee. Prof. 
Darmesteter himself, who went to India 
chiefiy with the object of studying tiie early 
relations between India and Persia, yielded to 
the attractions of the Afghan Isiignage and 
literature, about which so bttle is known. He 
has gathered a goodly collection of popular 
songs in Pushtu — the only indigenous litera- 
ture of the Afghans, for their written books 
are all borrowed— which he intends to publish, 
with a translation, notes, and vocabulary. 
M. Darmesteter, we may add, is now con- 
tributing to the DShats a series of articles 
on the more popular aspects of his Lidian 
tour. 

Mb. a. Rea, assistant in the archaeological 
survey department, has discovered at Maha- 
balipur, or Seven Pagodas — some thirty miles 
souUi of Madras, on the Coromandel coast — a 
hitherto unnoticed cave temple, in addition 
to those already known to exist there. A 
novel feature is that it has in front a double- 
moulded detached basement, with sockets for 
wooden posts. Mr. Rea has also found a 
short Pallava inscription, which may be of im- 
portance, for none of the other inscriptions at 
Mahabalipur supply any due to their date. 

Snt W. W. HcjNTEB, who is now on leave 
from India, and staying with his family at 
Weimar, contributes to the current numbra of 
the Nineteenth Century an article entitled ''The 
Ruin of Axurangzeb ; or the History of a Re- 
action." While it is evidently intended to 
imply a poUtioal lesson, we womd draw atten- 
tion to it here as affording a refutation of the 
common statement that the native history of 
India cannot be made interesting to English 
readers. 

Babt7 Loee Nath Ghose, who is perhaps 
best known for a somewhat ambitious work in 
two volumes on the native aristocracy of India, 
has sent us a handsomely printed quarto pam- 

f>hlet entitled The Victoria Jubilee Updsand 
Calcutta: Bose), containing fourteen prayers 
in Sanskrit and fbiglish to various members of 
the Hindu pantheon, together with the San- 
skrit version of '<Gt>d save the Queen," by 
Prof. Max Muller. It forms a very interesting 
memorial of an historic event. 

The proprietors of the British Trade Journal 
have published a Hindustani edition of their 
paper, very handsomely printed, with illustra- 
tions, by Messrs. Gilbert & Rivingtons. This 
is the first attempt to make the Indian public 
acquainted, in a native language, and in an 
illustrated periodical, with the work being done 
in our manufactories at home. The language 
chosen is that commonly used by native 
bankers and traders throughout a large and im- 
portant portion of the British Empire ; and this 
very interesting undertaking will enable 
merchants in all the great cities of Upper 
India to learn, both by description and by 
pictures, what kind of things the British manu- 
facturers are making, and at what price. It 
is intended at present to circulate the journal — 
the Mirror of English Jferr^ndiM— gratuitously 
in India, and the Gt>vemment have very wisely 
determined to aid the enterprising proprietors 
in their efforts to make it reach the right kind 
of people there. A leading feature of the new 
joumiu is the illustrated advertisements ; but 
the Journal itself consists of descriptive articles 
on British industries and trade centres written 
in a manner to attract the attention and in- 
terest of native traders, and evidently by 
someone specially skilled in the knowledge of 
what they would be likely to want. So uni^uQ 
a periodidil deserves a ^or4 Qf welooine, 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ON THE M0U17TAINS. 

TiiiB flies in bosj Tales below, 
Bat here aboye he drops his wings, 

He dimbs with footstep calm and slow, 
Or pauses while the gi|y lark sings. 

Time snatches from ns, so it seems, 
In busy towns each happy hour ; 

But here above he gives sweet dreuns, 
Through cloudless days in some still bower. 

Time carries us to Death* s dark gate 
With hurried flight, in vales below ; 

But here above he seems to wait, 
And only bids us higher go. 

For on the mountain slopes wo learn 
One lesson from our teacher, Time : 

'Tis we who give him wings to earn 
What they alone can reach who dimb. 

B. L. TOLLEICAGHB. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The April (quarterly) number of the Rdi^ 
^liory— the second unaer the new editorship- 
contains, besides the '* Notes " and the reviews 
of books, twelve articles, all of which are 
good. The papers on '' The Flabellum," *' The 
Norman Doorways in rorkshire," ''Church 
Plate in BuUand," and " Some Brasses illus- 
trating Civilian and Female Costume,*' are 
accompanied by illustrations, and show sound 
knowledge of their subjects. Mr. Palmer 
continues his valuable account of *' The 
FHar Preachers of Ipswich " ; and Mr. Newton 
Mant writes vigorously and sensibly on 
<*Bestoration and Beparation." The other 
articles are an extract from a Yorkshireman's 
journal describing a ramble in liondon in 1750 ; 
a note on the meaning of *' Murro,** by Miss 
E. Taylor; '' Becent Boman Discoveries in 
Britain," by Mr. W. Thompson Watkin; 
*' Gleanings from Close Bolls of Henry III.," 
and **The Discovery of Skeletons at Over- 
ton Hall," by the Bev. C. Kerry, who considers 
the skdetons to be those of Boman lead- 
miners. We have no fault to find with the 
number, except that misprints are too frequent, 
and that the editor travels too far afield in his 
reviews of books. The appropriateness of in- 
serting a notice of the Life of Rosmini in an 
antiquarian publication will perhaps be most 
readily acknowledged by the Italian philoso- 
pher's least favourable critics. 



THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 

PRINTING. 

n. 

Of the 1,100 pases of the book * the author 
has taken more than 650 to demonstrate, for 
the fourth time, how dreadfully wrong former 
authors have been with respect to the date of 
the invention, the inventor, and the tyfts used 
by the early printers. And, after having 
occasionidly assured us that be (Dr. Van der 
Linde) has by this time mastered the sub- 
ject, and now fully understands it, he is good 
enough to tell us that *'in 1450" Gutenberg 
began to invent printing with movable types, 
and that the Germans should prepare for a 
grand celebration of the event in 1950. 

As regards Dr. Van der Lindens assurances 
that he has mastered the subject, I very much 
doubt whether any one will believe him. At 
least, to me it appears that he has no more 
mastered the subject at present than he had in 
1870. Let us take as a Epical instance his in- 
terpretation of Junius's famous account of the 

* 0$$eh\eht€ d$r Brfindtmg der Buehdruckkunst. 
Von Antouius Van der Linde. 3 Bde. 4"*. 



Haarlem invention. He himself says, on p. 88 
(notel, line 7) of his Haarlem Legend, tniat he 
has examined that account a hundred times, 
which, I think, ought to be sufficient to master 
a few lines of very clear Latin. Well, Junius 
relates that Lourens Janszoon Coster ** coepit 
faginos cortices principle in Uterarum typos 
conformare, quibus inversa ratione sigillatim 
chartae impressis versiculum unum atque 
alterum animi gratia ducebat." 

In 1870 (Haarlem Legend, p. 61) Dr. Van 
der Linde translated this passage thus: — 
''He began to cut letters in the bark of a 
beech, and printed these letters reversed 
{sigillatim) on paper, and thus made out of 
amuseoient, some lines." It is clear that he 
took sigillatim to mean reversed ; moreover, he 
assures us, on p. 79, that ** the 8}'^7^Ym indicates 
only inverted printing," and once more on p. 
110 : ** Coster printed his letters reversed 
{sigillatim) on paper." How he would ex- 
plain "inversa ratione " he does not say. In 
1878. Dr Van der Linde had read a few more 
books, and made some progress in interpreta- 
tion ; he, therefore, treats us (on p. 357 of his 
Gutmherg) to a note on the word sigillatim^ 
giving us to understand that it was derived 
from sigillum^ and that Junius, by using 
this word, had been influenced in his narra- 
tive by the anntUus of Bergellanus's account. 
"Therefore," says Dr. Van der Linde, "either 
reversed like a seal, or singulatim, singly, as is 
argued by the Costerians. Bark of a tree, 
however, does not admit such an explanation of 
separate letters." He returns once more to 
the word sigillatim in his new book ; and, having 
now mastered the whole subject, he hesitates 
no longer, but tells us : " Sigillatim, like a seal, 
not as the later Costerians wish that Junius 
might have written, singulatim, one by one . • . 
To form separate letters from the bark of a tree 
is hardly practicable"; and he then quotes 
several lines of learned, but wholly irrelevant, 
matter, which we need not repeat here, but which 
induces Dr. Van der Linde to represent Junius 
as saying that L. J. Coster cut (not separate 
letters) but whole lines (versiculum unum atque 
aUerum) of text from the bark of a tree, l^his 
nonsense deserves no refutation ; anyone that 
knows even a littie Latin will perceive that it is 
entirely against Junius's accoimt. And, as 
regards sigillatim, whatever Dr. Van der Linde 
may like to say, his inexperience of Latin and 
of the peculiarities of Latin spelling has led him 
astray ; the word stands for singillatim, one by 
one, singly, separately. In Junins's time and 
long before him, this spelling without the n 
was customary (cf. the dictionaries of Foroellini, 
Du Cange, Lewis & Short, &c.). It is, more- 
over, plun from Junius*s account that he could 
only mean singillatim, one by one, singly, 
separately ; for he is clearly speaking of the 
element of movability in the new invention 
(**typis inversa ratione sigillatim, one by one, 
chartae impressis versiculum unum atque 
alterum . . . ducehat ") and sigillatim (by way 
of a seal) would be an absurdity hy the side 
of **inver&a ratione." Now, as Dr. Van der 
Linde tells us in one place that he has examined 
Junius*s acooimt a hundred times, and in another 
place tells us that the passage, in which the 
word sigillatim occurs, is a decisive one, we 
can reaHse how trustworthy his whole book 
must be if, with respect to such an accoimt 
and such a passage, he remains in the dark for 
more than eighteen years. Such a state of 
things must be expected from an author who 
loves to fill his books with Latin quotations, and 
vet appears to understand that language so 
Uttle that even in his present book, after he 
has been at the subject for twenty years, there 
is, I believe, not one Latin quotation without 
some grievous error, not even those which 
consist of two or three words only. But I need 
not say that sach fi state of tlungs is rather 



fatal to an author who pretends to treat the 
histoiy of the invention from an exegetical and 
historical point of view. 

To Dr. Van der Linde's failure in this direc- 
tion we may add his failure whenever he attempli 
to describe the productions of the early presses 
bibliog^phically. I will only call attention to 
two such attempts found togetiier on two pages. 
On p. 919, speaking of the Vocdbularius Ex quo, 
printed at Eltville in 1472, he says, ''Another 
novelty concerns the arrangement of the 
form ; the VocahtUarius of 1472 is no longer 
printed in quires of 10, but alternately in quires 
of 8 and 12 (therefore of 2 x 4 and 3x4) leaves." 
Indeed, this mode of printing is not only a 
novelty, but it stands utog^ther alon-^ in the 
annals of printing. However, we need not 
trouble ourselves much about it, for it arises 
merely from Dr. Van der Lindens inexperience 
in bibliography. The first quire (a) of the book 
consists of 12 leaves; the next twelve quires 
(b to n) consiBt each of 10 leaves ; o and p of 8 
leaves each ; got 10, and z of 8 leaves, making 
together 166 leaves. Dr. Van der Ltnde has 
eyidentiy missed some leaf when he started on 
his collation ; for when a book is divided into 
quires of 10 leaves, such an inattention una- 
voidably leads to an apparent division of 
alternate quires of 12 and 8 leaves. Another 
instance of Dr. Van der Linde's failure as a 
bibliogprapher is found on the same p. 919, 
where he says that the fourth edition of the 
Voca^ularius Eos quo is dated ** December 19, 
1477." When I read this statement I knew 
only of an edition finished on the day of St. 
Thomas the Apostie— that is to say, December 
21, 1477. I therefore turned, with some 
curiosity, to the next pase (920) to see whether 
Dr. Van der linde would give further details. 
Tes, he prints the colophon and the lines in 
which the date occurs in this way : *' Sub anno 
Mcccdxxvii. ipso die sancti Thome Apostoli 
quod fuit SablMkto die xxix. mensis Deoembris." 
Now if that were correct. Dr. Van der Linde 
ought to have said 6on p. 919) that the book 
was dated 29 (not 19) December, 1477 ; and he 
should also have remarked that the colophon 
was wrong in placing the day of Thomas the 
Apostie on December 29, as it falls on Decem- 
ber 21. But would anyone believe it that 
''xxix." is not in the colophon at all, aud 
ought not to be there, and has simply been 
stuck in by Dr. Van der Linde himseif ? The 
printer says tiiat the book *^ was completed in 

1477 on tiie day of St. Thomas the Apostle 

S therefore December 21], which was a Sabbath 
lay of the month of December." It is easy to 
explain how Dr. Van der Linde came to stick 
this wrong *' xxix." into his text. In 1878 he 
was still unacquainted with the mediaeval 
manner of namiug and describing dates, as is 
clear from all the dates in his Gutenberg being 
wrong. Since then he has been taking lessons 
on this point, and in his present book he talks 
very learnedly on the subject. Bat we know 
by this time uiat it takes Dr. Van der Liude a 
good many more years than eight to master 
any subject, and so we see him in 1886 mistake 
the day (xxixth December) of Thomas of 
Canterbury for that of Thomas the Apostle, 
and, by a further mistake, insert that day into 
his quotation from the colophon, forgetting, in 
the meantime, that on the previous page he 
had spoken of the day as December 19. 

I am only able to give these two illustrations 
of Dr. Van der Linde*s failure in bibliography, 
as, in his whole book, he has made no more than 
these two attempts at bibliographical descrip- 
tions. Everyone will probably come to the 
conclusion that this abstention on his part is 
rather fortunate. I am not the only person 
who finds fault with Dr. Van der Linde*s work. 
Mr. W. H. James Weale, in his Descriptive 
Catalogue of Rare and Printed Books, speaking 
(on p. 30) of I>r« Van der I^nde's Essay on (^ 
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Meniz Psalter of 2457, which he published at 
Wiesbaden in 1884, says that it is 
'* apparentlj written from notes, and not revised 
in presence of the TMlter^ and abounds with 
mistakes. Moreover, he has . . . entirely failed to 
recognise the true character of Fust and 8chbffer*s 
work. He calls this Ftaiter the tdiiio prine$p9 of 
the Mentz Breviary, [whereas it is only one of the 
four parts of the Breviary]." 
Mr. Weale goes on to show how Dr. Van der 
linde has misunderstood the whole nature of 
the Psalter, and has deduced the most erroneous 
inferences from it. In short, Dr. Van der Linde 
apx>ears to have misunderstood the Psalter as 
completely as the Coster and Qutenberg 
questions. 

Here, then, we have a not overdrawn picture 
of the linguistic, exegetical, and bibliographical 
failures of an author who imagines, and loudly 
proclaims, that he has settled once for all an 
intricate international dispute, for the under- 
standing of which a sound linguistic and 
bibliographical knowled^ is indispensable. 
The way in which Dr. Van der linde looks 
upon his connexion with the controversy 
regarding the invention of printing is best 
shovm by the place which ms own portrait 
occupies in the new book, just opposite the 
chapter where he records the downfall of 
Coster, thereby indicating, I suppose, that 
on the ruins of Lourens Janszoon Coster 
he fondly imagines that he has built up his 
own fame. We cannot doubt but that the 
Germans, who are perfectly able to distinguish 
between science and self-laudation, will soon 
come to re^se the nature of Dr. Van der 
Linde*s work. J. H. Hessels. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ONE OF THE SOURCES OF THE ** HISTORIA 
BRITONTJM.'* 

London : April 10, 1887. 

Nennins, Mark the Anchorite, Gildas, or 
whoever compiled the Historia Britonum, states 
in his preface that he had collected his materials 
from the traditions of his elders, from the 
monuments of the ancient inhabitants of 
Britain, from the Chronicles of Isidore, Jerome, 
Prosper, and Eusebios, necnon et de historiis 
Scottornm Saxonumqtie, Whoever will compare 
the quotations given in the following parallel 
columns will, 1 think, admit that the Book of 
Armagh may be identified as one, or as a tran- 
script of one, of these historiae Scottorum, It 
may be necessary to state that the Book of 
Armagh (now in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin) was compiled in a.d. 807 from earlier 
MSS., and that the oldest codex of the Historia 
Britonum (a MS. in the Vatican) was written 
A.D. 945. 



The Book of Armagh. 
(Fo. 2, a. 1.) 

Sed prohibuit ilium 
[Deus] quia nemo potest 
ucdpere quicquam de 
terra nid datum ei fuerit 
de caelo. 



(Fo. 2, a. 2.) 

Turn acceptis bene- 
dictionibus, perfectSs- 
[que] omnibus secun- 
aum morem . • . uenera- 
bills uiator paratam 
nauim in nomine 
sanctae Trinitatis ascen- 
ditet peruenit Brittan- 
nias; etomiseis omnibus 
ambulandi anfractibus 
. . . cum omni uelocitate 
flatuque prospero mare 
nostrum oontendit. 

(Fo. 2, b. 2.) 

Consummate igitur 
nauigio stnoto pcnrfeo- 
toque, honorata (sic) 
nauis sancti cum trans- 
marinis mirabilibus 

spiritualibusque tessau- 
ris quasi in oportunum 
portum . . . dilata est. 

(Fo. 15, b. 1.) 

Hae sunt tres peti- 
tiones Patrioii ut nobis 
traditae sunt Hibemen- 
sibus rogans, 

I. utsuscipiaturunus- 
quisque nostrum poeni- 
tentiam agens, licet in 
extreme uitae suae, iu- 
dicii die, ut non claude- 
tur in inferno, haec est 
prima. 

II. secmida, ne bar- 
barae gentes dominentur 
nobis m sempitemum. 



Sittoria Britonum. 
(Harl. 3859, fo. 185 b.) 

Sed prohibuit ilium 
Deus per quasdam tem- 
pestates, quia nemo 
potest aooipere quic- 
quam de terra nisi de 
celo datum fuerit. 

(Fo. 186 a.) 

(T)unc acceptis bene- 
diotionibus perfectisque 
omnibus, in nomme 
sancte Trinitatis, para- 
tam asoendit naaim, et 
peruenit ad Brittanniam 
et predioauit ibi non 
multis diebus ; et amissis 
[tio] omnibus ambulandi 
anfractibus, summauelo- 
citate flataque prospero 
mare Hibernicum cum 
naui descendit. 

(Fo. 186 a.) 

Honerata uero nauis 
cum transmarinis mira- 
biUbus et spiritabUibus 
thesauiis perrexit ad 
Hibemiam et bsptizauit 



(Fo. 186, b.) 

Prima petitio eius est, 
ut dicunt Scotti, id est, 



ut susdperet unus- 
quisque penitentiam licet 
in extreme uitae suae 
statu. 



seounda, ut ne a bar- 
baris consumentur in 
aeternum. 



Ths Book of Armagh. 
(Fo.l5,b. 1)— «w<. 

III. ut ne superuixerit 
aliquis nostrum, id est 
Hibemensium . uii . 
annos ante diemiudicii 
^uta feptem annfs ante 
indicium delebuntur 
equore . haec est tertia. 



Sistoria Britomtm* 
(Fo. 186, b.)— <wi/. 
tercia, ut non super- 
uixerit lUiquis Hibemen- 
sium in aduentu iudiaf, 
quia delebuntur pro 
honore Patridi septem 
annis ante iudidum. 



(Fo. 15, b. 2.) 

In quatuor rebus 
similis fuit Moysi Patri- 
do. 

i. primo, anguelum de 
rubo audiuit. 

ii. quadragiota diebus 
et quadragiota noctibus 
ieiunauit. 



iii. quia annos centum 
uigintl peregit in uita 
praeeenti. 

iiii. ubi sunt ossa dus 
nemo nouit. 



(if. 18eb.l87, a.) 

Qaatuormodisaequan* 
tur Moysee et Patricius, 
id est, 

angelo colloquente in 
rubo igneo. 

secuudo mode, in 
monte quairaginta die- 
bus et quairaginta noc- 
tibus ieiunauit. 

terdo mode, similes 
faerunt etate centum 
uiginti annis. 

quarto mode, sepul- 
chrum iUius nemo sdt, 
sed in ooculto humatus 
est, nemine sdente. 

Perhaps the best result of the above com- 
parison is that it enables us to correct Petrie*8 
*'quod unusquisque susdperet poenitentiam 
credentium, licet in extreme nitae suae statu'* ; 
Stevenson's *' ut susdperet unusquisque poeni- 
tentiam licet," &c. ; and Guiin's *' ut unusquis- 
que plebis credibiUs ad Dominum per ilium 
poenitentiam peccatorum redpiat." The true 
reading seems to be : '* ut snsdpiatur unusquis- 
que credentium, poenitentiam agens, lipet in 
extreme uitae suae statu, iudioii die" (that 
every believer who performs penance, even in 
the last stage of his life, may be safeguarded 
on Doomsday), to which the Book of Armagh 
adds the clause, '* ut [leg. et] non daudetur in 
inferno." For the meaning here ascribed to 
suscipiatur, compcire the sxiscipimus used in 
letters of safeguard granted by the French 
Idngs (Ducange, ed. Favre. vii. 681). 

Whitley Stokes. 



ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 

London : April S3, 1887. 

O^jc iffr* Hrvfios \6yos oZtos, These words were 
obviously written expressly to be quoted by 
penitent etymologists ; and I borrow them to 
mtroduce my confession that I am now con- 
vinced that there is no good reason for sup- 
posing ** Shakspere " to be anything but " what 
it seems." The improbability which I thought 
I saw in the obvious derivation disappears 
when ** shake-spear " is regarded not as an 
individual nickname, but as a nickname belong- 
ing to a class. I still think that many of the 
aiuJogies usually quoted are ddunve. The 
local name Breakspear, for instance, occurs so 
early that its derivation from the family name 
is unlikely, and it is, therefore, more reasonable 
to regard it as the source of the latter. Hal- 
staffe, again, is probably of local origin, like 
Hardstaff; and so is Crakyshield. But there 
is no getting over the analogy of the surname 
Wagspear; and Wagstaff^ Snakeshaft, Shake- 
sta^ are probably derisive designations for 
some class of official stafP-bearers. 

With regard to the etymology of " shire," 
the comparison vrith the Old-High-Ghrman 
sdra, which I had (I fear inexcusably) over- 
looked, of course disposes of my suggestion aa 
to the possible Teutonic form of the word. 
Prof. Zupitza is probably right in considerinff 
sdr, ** shire," to be cognate with sdr, ** bright ' ; 
but many readers will wonder what possible 
connexion of sense can exist between the two 
words. The explanation seems to be that they 
are derived from the same root as Old-English 
scima, *' brightness"; scinan, *' to thme" 
(which Fiok fnrther connects with Lutin scfa 
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and Sanskrit khyd, ** to tell *')• As the mean- 
ing of the root seems to be ** to see," this 
etymology yields for "shire" the ultimate 
sense of ** oversight," iwnrKoirfi, which is clearly 
required by the various uses of the word in Old 
English. It were much to be desired that 
English writers would cease to repeat the 
untenable fancy that "shire" is equivalent to 
" share "; but the pious wish is not likely to be 
soon fulfilled. 

In Mr. Mayhew's letter of March 5 he gave 
a long list of words which are currently, but, 
as he believes erroneously, regarded as instances 
of "popular etymology." In every case but 
one I agree with him. But I do not think 
that he is right in maintaining "ceiling" to 
be a simple derivative of the French del. In 
South Yorkshire a " ceiling " moans dialectally 
a piece of wainscot, and especially a wooden 
screen or partition in a room. It does 
not mean, among unsophisticated speakers of 
dialect, the top of a room. Moreover, 
even in the Eoglish Bible of 1611 the 
verb "to ciel" does not mean to cover 
the top of a room, but (at least in some in- 
stances) to cover the walls. In Ezek. xlL 16, 
we read of an apartment " deled with wood 
round about, and from the ground vp to the 
windows,^* And, in 1 Kings vi. 15, " tiie walls 
of the deling" is an expression not easy to 
account for on Mr. Mayhew's theory. I may 
add that not one of the Hebrew words trans- 
lated by "cieling' or "to del" contains 
necessarily any reference to the top of a room. 
They denote simply an overlaying or covering 
with boards. Now it seems to me highly 
improbable that the biblical and dialectal senses 
of "ceiling" are devdoped out of the sense 
" top of a room " ; and the history of the word 
and of its cognates appears to fayour a different 
explanation. A vocabulary of the fifteenth 
century (Wright- Wiilcker, 726) has celynge as 
the rendering of vetamen in a list of articles of 
bed-furniture. The Promptorium (1440) gives 
" Ceelyn wythe syllure, ccfe" ; " Selyn wythe 
sylure, cefe." The word syllure is the same 
with celour, selowyr in the following glosses of 
the same period: ** celatorium, a colour, or a 
coverlyt," ** supralectumt tectora l=tedura ?'}f a 
selowyr." The Latin cetatorium^ from which 
celour is derived (either through an unrecorded 
Old-FicDch form, or by an analogical new 
formation in English), can only be an instru- 
mental noun from ce^are, and must therefore 
have originally meant "a means of conceal- 
ment, a screen." The sense of "canopy," 
exemplified in Ducange, seems to be due 
to the infinence of caelum. The English 
celour seems to have had the double sense 
of " screen " ( = " colynge," vdamen) and 
" canopy " {aupraledum), both of which 
(though of diverse origin) may be expressed 
by the word "covering." The spelling syllure 
is probably influenced by syll, cyll^ adopted 
from the French del in the sense of " canopy." 
On the whole the most likely supposition seems 
to be that the existence of the word celour in 
English suggested the verb ceelyn (to ceil), 
dther as a mere "back-formation" or as an 
adaptation of Latin celare, French celer, with 
senses derived from that of the noun. The 
sense "to line a wall or roof with [carved?] 
woodwork" may be a pure development of the 
sense " to cover, screen " ; that it has been 
influenced by caelare, to carve, sculpture, is, I 
think, very doubtful. The modem sense of the 
verbal noun ceiling seems to be due to three 
combined causes : i artly to aa extendon of the 
sense of " canopy " ; partly to the fact that the 
top of a room frequently was cdled or covered 
with ornamental woodwork ; and partly to the 
influence of the French def. What is curious 
is that in the Bible of 1611 the Frendi influence 
is apparent in the spelling of the word (" dd- 
ing "), but not at all, so far as can be proved, 
in its meaning. 



"^th regard to the derivation of "Oxford," 
I may add to what has been so well said by 
Mr. Stevenson the remark that the obvious 
etymology is supported by abundant Teutonic 
analogies — e.g,^ Ochsenfurt and Schweinfurt in 
(Germany, and Shefford (sheep-ford^ and Hert- 
ford in England. The oldest aocumentary 
forms point unequivocally to the meaning 
"ford of oxen"; and the forms in later docu- 
ments do so vnth a deamess directly varying 
in proportion to their antiquity. Perhaps to 
some people it may seem likdy tiiat the writers 
of all the early documents which mention the 
name entered into a conspiracy to pervert its 
meaning. With those who think so, however, 
it is as wdl not to argue. 

Persons who interest themselves in legal 
ouriodties will have heard of the old Scotch 
law af hwrdinseck or berthynsek, which provided 
that a thief who stole a calf or sheep not too 
large to be carried as a "burden " in a " sack " 
should not be tried for his life, but should be 
let off with a sound thrashing and the for-, 
fdture of the stolen goods (which, by the way, 
went not to the owner, but to the lord of the 
place where the thief was caught). Now 
this curious enactment, so far as I have 
he&a. able to discover, does not occur in any 
statute, but is ultimatdy traceable to two 
andent law-books of uncertain date— the 
Assisae Regis WiUdmi and tiie treatise begin- 
ning "Begiam Majestatem." These books, 
in addition to the form Berthynsdk, give another 
and obviously older form ibur^enseca or 
yhur]>ananseca, I think every scholar vrill 
admit that this form cannot be derived from 
" burthen " and " sack." Perhaps I may even 
hope for general assent when I suggest that 
"the law of burdinseck" is a flgment devised in 
order to find some meaning in an obsolete law 
term, the true sense of which was entirdy lost. 
But I enter on dangerous g^und when I 
attempt to conjecture what yhur\>ananseca ori- 
ginally meant. The last half of the word looks 
Gke the Old-English andsacut denial, refusal, as 
in Be borges andscece (concemiitg repudiation of 
bail), the title of chap. 41 of the Laws of Ina. 
My assumption is that the lawyers of the 
thirteenth century, finding in some old North- 
umbrian code a chapter headed Be iburl>ena 
andscecet and bdng unable to read the chapter 
itself, jumped to the condudon that it meant 
something about " a burthen in a sack," and 
invented the law to suit the title. There may 
have been some actual custom which supplied 
the lunt; but of this I know nothing. The 
word ibur\>ena {gebyr\>ena) would be the geni- 
tive plural of *gebyr\>o, a regular derivative 
from gebyrian, to happen, to be due or be- 
coming. It would correspond etymologic- 
ally to Old-High- Gterman giburida, which 
meant " chance " or " lot " ; but these senses 
do not hdp us mudi. Is it posdble that 
*gebyr\>o in Northumbrian may have had the 
sense of the modem German gebiihr^ " that 
which is due, a tax" ? If so, we might inter- 
pret Be gebyrWna andscece, " concerning refusal 
of taxes (or of feudal services)"— a likely 
enough subject for legal enactment. However, 
if any one else can suggest a more satisfactory 
explanation of ybur\>ananseca, I shall be happy 
to surrender my own, which has about it rather 
more boldness than 1 like. If the form burdin* 
seek stood alone, it would be natural to think 
that it contained the same elements as saca- 
burth, sakebere; but the older form does not 
admit of such a solution. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that in the thirteenth century the word 
sakebere was already supposed to have a reference 
to " sack-bearing." Henbt Bradley. 



advanced the opinion that the Codex Amiatinus 
could not be plaoed at an earlier date than the 
seventh century. Now, on reading the interest- 
ing papers on this predous Bible MS. publidied 
by English scholars in the Academy, I am 
rejoiced to find my opinion corroborated by the 
proof that Abbot Ceolfrid of Weremouth dedi- 
cated this " bibliotheca " or "pandectes"— 
either app|ellation signifying nothing else than 
the Bible in this passage — to St. Peter. Who- 
ever may have written the Oodex Amiatinus, 
there is no doubt that he copied from an original 
written by the hand of an Italian. To Italy, 
and to no other countiy, are we directed by 
f oroos of words such as the following : 

Jud. 19, 16, 17, homo sene«. Ecdi. 20, 31, 
«enia ((/via). Job 16, 15 gigaris. Jer. 25, 36, 
optimantium. Ps. 142, 4, ancxius. 1 Beg. 10, 
1, uncxit. Ps. 113, 6 suraaltastis. Apos. 13, 3, 
ammirata. Luc. 8, 47, quemammodum. 2 Par. 
29, 7, cluserunt Aostia. Ez. 28, 13, topAactius. 
2 Par. 15, 16, agusto. Act. 8, 10. asonltabant. 
Matth. 18, 8, dodum. Oen. 27, 12, adtrac- 
taverit. Ps. 54, 19, red«met. 3 Beg. 7, 24, Ais- 
triatarum. Judith 13, 8, espendebat. Sap. 
5, 23, tfcandescet. 1 Math. 8, 3, Spaniae. 
2 Par. 32, 2, totum belli impetu. Esth. 16, 12, 
in tantum arrogantiae tumore. Ecdi. 2, 22, 
inddemus in manu Dei et non in manus 
hominum (falling-off of final m), &c. 

The author of the original which the copyist 
of the Codex Amiatinus had before him I 
condder to be the Abbot Servandus. The cor- 
rupt inscription found in the Codex Amiatinus : 
O KTPic CEPBANAOe AinoiHC^N, was evidently 
perverted by the bungling scribe who was not 
familiar with Ghreek, from : O KTPIOC CEPBAN- 
AOC EnoiHCEN; which would be in Latin: 
" Domnus Servandus paravit [codioem]," i.e., 
"Abbot Servandus [Domnus in the Middle 
Ages was the title of bonour of the abbots of 
the order of St. Benedict, and is still so in 
Italy and France] has caused the book to be 
composed " — which does not implv that he wrote 
it with his own hand. Servanaus, I suppose, 
published a special recendon of the Bible 
translation of St. Hieronymus, for his name is 
also dted in the Codex Bibliorum Toletanus, 
which in my opinion was composed in the 
eighth century, and which in many character- 
istic readings ag^rees with the Codex Amiatinus, 
though variations are not wanting. 

These few observations have been prompted 
both by a desire to show that also on this dde of 
the Channd some men are deeply interested in 
the critical question of the origin and date of 
the Bible of Mont' Amiata, and by the wish to 
see those English scholars, to whose labours we 
owe so much for the eluddation and final solu- 
tion of that difficult problem, continue thdr 
researches and publieations. 

Karl Hamann. 



THE OODEX AMIATDTCTS. 

Hamlmrg : April 30, 1867. 
Already in 1873, in Prof. EKlgenfdd's Zelt- 
schri/t fiir wissenscha/Uiche Theologies X had 



THE STOWE MISSAL. 
Frenobay Keokny, Bristol : M*y 9, 1887. 

Mr. Olden's statement in the last number 
of the AcADEHT that the Feast of the Oircum- 
ddon is first mentioned in a.d. 1090, is only 
true, if true at all, of Boman writers and 
Boman service-books. 

In France and England it was known at a 
much earlier date. Its observance seems to 
have originated in France, where it was ordered 
by the 18th canon of a Council of Tours, 
A.D. 567. Accordingly, the Sacramentarium 
Gallicanum, a seventh-century service-book 
(Paris MS. Lat. 13,426), contains a ** Missa die 
Circumddonis Domini.^' The Missale Gothicum, 
a French Service-book of about the same date 
(Vatican MS. 317, Queen of Sweden's collec- 
tion), has an '* Ordo Missae in Circumddone 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi.'' In the Kalendar 
of the Codex Bhenangiensis (Zurich MS. 30, 
Beichenau ooUeotion), which M. L. Ddide 
agrees with (Herbert in asd^nin^ to the dghtb 
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century, and which he has ascertained to hare 
been written for a church in the North of 
France, this entry is assigned to January 1 : 
" Oircumcisio Domini nostri Jhesu Ohristi 
secundum oamem." I quote from p. 310 of 
M. Leopold Delisle's new work, entitled 
Memoire sur (Vanciens Sacramentaires, in two 
▼olumes, text, and plates, which has just 
reached me — a valued and valuable present from 
the author in Paris, to which I would gladly 
take this early opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion of all students of ancient liturgies, and of 
all persons interested in ancient MSS. May I 
ask M. Delisle why, while assigning an exact 
or approximate date to all other sacramentaries 
earlier than the ninth century, he makes no 
attempt to date the Missale Gothicum, except 
by giving to it a very early position (No. iii.) in 
his list of MSS.? 

In the earliest extant English Church Kalen- 
dars, January 1 is generally marked as the 
Feast of the Circumcision. In the Leofrio 
Kalendar (tenth century) there is this entry 
" Circumcisio Domini nostri Jesu Christi." The 
same or a similar entry is found in other Anglo- 
Saxon Kalendars (Yitell. E. XTiiL Cott. lltus 
D. xxvii. &c.). 

As for Irish Kalendars, there is a reference to 
the Circumcision in the Kalendar of Gengus 
(compiled in the ninth or tenth century) and in 
that of the Drummond Missal (eleventh century). 

It will be seen, therefore, that the recog- 
nition of the Circumcision in the Stowe Missal 
is of very little or no help for 'fixing the date 
of that MS. F. E. Wabren. 



THE NAME ** OXFORD." 

Bristol: Biay 1,1887. 

Thinking that the question of this con- 
troversy wiU not be made clearer by the 
lengthening or dilution of it, I beg leave to 
refer to my first statement in the Academy for 
March 19. To this I have nothing to add 
that may be worth your type and paper, or 
may deserve the attention of your readers, 
except what would occupy very much more 
space than I dare ask of you. I only beg that, 
after reading Mr. Stevenson's letters, your 
readers will give me the privilege of *^the last 
word" by reading mine again. The dispute 
seems to have gone up into the atmosphere of 
the " -manias." There let it soar. 

I will only say that I have never been so 
happy as to see Mr. Palmer's book. The only 
attempt that I have ever seen to account for 
the name ** Oxford," is that which was re- 
asserted by Mr. Henry Bradley and the Rev. 
Mr. May hew, at which I demurred ; but un- 
expected adherents seem to be starting up. The 
dragging of ^' Eastbourne " into the matter is, 
of course, only a legerdemain administration 
of a handful of dust Thomas Kerslake. 



TuBSTAT, Mav 10, 8 p.m, Jifyyal Iiiatltutloa : ^*EIeo- 
trlefty/* IV., hy Prof. W* E. ATrton- 

e p.ni* Snoiety of Aj^fl : *'Tlie Art'hlteotiird of 
Ijotidon StpeeU, ' bj-Mn E J» T*rv6r, 

s p.m. Anthrnpnltn^lLVil ■ ♦'The Operation of 
Tfpphininj? tluritiK thi- NeoUtblo Pf*Tiori In Eumpe, 
and tbe ProbAble MfHhwi nnd Objeot of Ita P^- 
farmimoe/* by Pftif^ VJetrjr HoFsley* 

g p.m. Colon Ul Infttituto- ^'OototiUl Q-avtjm- 
ment Sk*cilTidi>p*'* by Mr, Q, Baden- Powell 

S tvm. Oivil Edkuj''*^™: '*Tho Oemvetsim of 
Timber by drt^ular Mid Bati'l ftaw* in tkhe ^ftglnaw 
Vftllev, Ti.9,A," bf Mr. L. H. R'ln'inme* 
Wej3ni^;«04Y. May 11, 4 v.ui* Uoiveralty Colleire: 
Bnrlow Lectute, *' A- DintniSBlon of nouie of the 
moat Important VArlr>u^ Rwiflbn^ iii t|ie Divina 
Uommeilia." I ^ by tbe R^'^* Dr. E. Moore. 

aip m. CieubiMi^al : "Furtber Obwirvattous on 
ITvi<tfO'iapcd&n Gordoni" hy Pvi\t. T, H, Huxley; 
*' Tbo Rw'lw of the Kseei Drifts*' by the Hev. a. W. 
Itowp ; '"Tb^ Remains at i^^hoa from tlie Kt'ixper 
of Warwick aa<^ NnttltiKbrtm," by Mr. E. T, N<*w- 
trtn ; "' T**rtijirT OyclustorafltLHis 6 ry 0^0* from New 
Zealftn*!," by Mr. A. W. Waters, 

H p.m. tjociety of Art? i *' Cotla^e Iiidu^tdefi in 
Ireland/^ by Mtb Eroest Hftrt, 

B p.m. Micrtfscopieiil : '* Xhe DiiT^reut TlA£)aes 
loundTia the Mtii»c!i*of a Miinimy,*' by L>r Madiioz. 

flp.m. f*]lit4U'y yoeletv : Mii^^tcal Evi'nii g^ 
THTmsOAT, May 12. 3 p.m. Royal In^titiiUnn : "The 
r.hiHLiistry of the OrgDUilc world,'" IV* by rrof. 
Dewar. 

i p.m, Upl^efBlty Oollefffl: Barlow Lecture. 
** A Di%Tin«iinu oo some r^f the mnet Important 
ViiHouA Reii<liDfrH H the Dlvlna Camme41a," II., 
by the R^v. Vt B. Monre. 

ti pm. Mathemtillcal : ^Mieaetal Theory of 
DupdvB Exl^DftiOG ol tbe PocaI Proporties of 
UutiKi BeotlnuM/* by Dr. J T^nnot t ** Un© Pro- 
prit^t^]! cte la 8phi)i^ ft p-on ExtRoaiou anx liiiLrifioes 
Quelcooqueft, ' by M. M. rt'Ut'Agnpj '"The Motion 
(ii Twfi iii.'her«* in a LIquifl and allfeii PrybltJXiB/* 
by Mr A- B, Ba*«i4et; "Elilfjtlc Tr».sformation 
Aiijiihilator?,'* U., by Mr. J. Urifflthf*. 

H p m. TtsletfTiiph Eogiueera ; *■ Mea^urioff the 
Crjf.'fUci^'nta ot Helf aofl ftfutuaj linluetUm" 
fiiHliuariie4 dlNCiLS&ioTi^ and " Drivlnfj a Dynamo 
with B very Hhart BFJt," by Profs, W* B, Ayrton 
and John Feiry. 

8 p.m. Athenaeum. 

8.30 pm. Antiquaries. 

8 80 p.m. Anglo- Jewish Historical Exhibition : 
"Fifty Years of Anglo- Jewish Progress,*' by Mr. 
Lnolen Wolf. 

Fbidat, May 18, 8 p.m. New Shakspere: Musical 
Entertainment, Shakspere Madrigals, Glees, and 
Songs. 

9 pm. Royal Institution: **Some' Electrical 
Fishes," by Prof. Burden etenderson. 

Satusdat, May 14, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : " Vic- 
torian Literature," I., by Prof. J. W. Hales. 

8 p.m Ph^ sioal : ** A Modification of a Method 
of MaxweU*8 for Measuiing the Ooefflo tents of 8elf- 
Induotion,*' by Mr. KmestO. Riming ton: ** Trans- 
formers for Electrical Distribution,' '^by Prof. 8. P. 
Thompson. 



THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF COLUMBIA 
COLLEQE. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge : May 6, 1887. 
Among the foreigners who are reported as 
having received honorary degrees at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of Columbia College, New 
York, I am mentioned, in your last issue, as a 
British subject. Though it is not a matter of 
public interest or im]X>rtance, I beg to state 
that I am not a British subject, but an 
American citizen, who* has for some years past 
held the position of a guest hopitably treated. 
Charles Waldstein. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MOKDAT. May 9, 6 p.m. Royal Institution : General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, '* The 
Chemistry of Substanoe^ taking part in Putre- 
ftMtion and Antittepois." II , by Mr J. M. ThomHoa. 

8.80 p.m. Qeofrraphical : ** Explorations in Cen- 
tral Africa," bv Dr. Junker; ** Central A.frioan 
rrohlenub" by Mr, IB. Q. {(avenstdn. 



SCIENCE. 

L. Annaei Seneeae IHalogorum Zibr&s XIL 
ad codioem praecipue Ambrosianum recen- 
8uit M. G. Gertz, Professor Kavniensis. 
(Copenhagen: Gyldendal.) 

Pbof. Gbrtz's new text of Seneca's Dialogues 
is evidently a considerable improvement upon 
that of any preceding edition. It is based on 
a new collation of the Ambrosian MS., the 
readings of which, it appears, had not been at 
all accurately given by Koch. The account of 
tbis MS., and of its corrections by six different 
hands, occupies pp. vii.-xx. of the Preface. 
Pp. xx.-xxiv. are devoted to its orthography 
and grammatical forms. The Ambrosian 
MS. (A) is, it would now appear, not, as 
Madvig thought, the archetype from which 
all the other copies of Seneca's Dialogues are 
derived, though it is the original of some of 
them. Others, however, together with part 
of the corrections now found in A, are based 
upon a lost copy of the same original from 
which A is derived. But there never was 
any text superior to that of A, or, indeed, 
greatly differing from it. It may therefore 
safely be taken as the foundation of the text 
(pp. xxv.-xxix.). 

The present writer has carefully studied 
the new text of the Be Providentxa and the 
De Cotutantia Hapientis. Prof. Gertz seems to 
hare performod his difficult tc^k (for 4 



requires very careful collating) with great 
care and sagacity. His own corrections are 
never rash or startling, and are often con* 
vincing. The folio winf^ may be noticed as 
happy conjectures : — <* Languent per inertiam 
saginata, nee labore tantum, sed motu, sed 
ipso sui onere deficiunt " (p. 5), where A gives 
** sed motu '*'' et ipso." '* Laeti fluentem e 
lorica sua sanguinem ostentant" is a 
great improvement on Studemund's brilliant 
emendation of A's '^ fluentem meliori casu" 
(p. 12). "Sceleris se obligant," for A's 
*' sceleri se obligant " (p. 33), is no doubt 
right. Finally we must notice with approval 
(p. 46) — *< Tanta capitis destituti et emendl- 
caticiis capillis aspersi deformitas," where 
^^emendicaticiis" gives sense to the MS. 
blunder *' emendacitatis." 

Three small points have occurred to the 
writer of this article. On p. 19, 1. 15, A's 
<* &scendo " may perhaps point to <' ecscendo." 
On p. 42, 1. 2, " nomenculatoris " (A) for 
^'nomenclatoris" should be printed in the 
text. Onp 21, 1. 16,<* prono animam loco posui : 
trahitur," the corrupt **trahitur" perhaps 
stands for '* planum iter." K. Kbttlvship. 



THE ANQLO'ISRAELITES. 
My skit on the settlement of the ten tribes in 
the United Kingdom [Notts and Queries^ Jan* 
nary 29, 1887) has been taken seriously, not 
only by some daily and weekly papers in this 
coimtry, at which I do not wonder at all, 
but even by the very serious quarterly in 
America called Hebraica, Perhaps readers of 
the Academy may be amused at reading in 
extenso this learned article, tbe writer of which 
discusses my etymologies with the Hebrew- 
dictionary in* hand. In the April number, 
p. 186, we find the following: 

'* Neubauer*M Biymologiet.— It is a cause for regret 
that men of large scholarship and profound th ought 
will, at limes, lend themselves to the promulgatiou 
of ideas, built upon airy bases, the utter wefJmeas 
of which their own knowledge should be the means 
of discovering. What apphes to this class of men 
may also hold good when referring to those who 
employ Procrustean methods in the interpretation 
of the Bible, whether in a religious, historical, or 
geographical sense, to suit certain original views 
of their own— so original that, if advanced bj 
the UD tutored or the novice, they would excite 
derision. 

'* I was recently perusing a short article by Dr. 
Adolph Neubauer, of Oxford, published in the 
London Notst and QuerisM of January 29, 1887. 
Therein I found statements which (though I bow 
with respect to the man whose litenuy attainments 
have earned for him a deservedly wide reputation) 
forced a smile that soon changed to a feeling not 
at all akin to humour. That so eminent a Uebraist 
should assert that 'Jeremiah, as it is known, 
came over to Ireland, married an Irish princees, 
and brought over a copy of the Law, which is now 
buried in the Mount Tara (from TAorah, ''the 
Law"),' must burely cause one's eyes to open in 
amazement. Who is the Irish histoiian that has 
made so important a discovery P And as for Tara 
having any meaning in common with Thcrah, I 
would like to learn upon what authority Dr. 
Neubauer maintains it. Perhaps even stranger 
are other arguments aiming to prove an ancient 
settlement ot Jews in the United Kingdom, as, 
for example, 'Edinburgh' being derived from 
*£den' (what about the termination?); 'Ebo- 
racum* (or 'York'), Irom 'Kber' or 'Ebrac' 
(can this be related to ' Abrech ' F), and ' London ' 
from 'Lan-Dan,' which Dr. Neubauer renders 

* the dwelling of Dan,' but for which term as a 
compound he will find no support in the sacied 
text. The translation of ' Lan,^ as ' the dwelling,' 
I am at a loss to understand, since * Lun ' or 

* Lin,' to lodge (or rather to remain temporaxily) 
does not oonvejr the idei^ of pezmanenoef m h^ 
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attemptfl to sbow. Nor does the wozd 'Ian,' 
occurring in Gea. zxxli. 32, have anj other sig- 
nification than that of ' lodged.' 

*' But Dr. Neubauer Tentures still further when 
he claims that * old London was, therefore, in- 
habited by the Danitee (perhaps a part of them 
went over to Denmark, althoagh not yet claimed 
by the DaDes).' What do students think of such 
an argument P Again, the Oxford librarian writes, 
' the Guildhall may have been the lepers* house, 
connected with the Hebrew word 1^2 (Job xvi. 15) *; 
and * in the name of Dublin is most likely to be 
tuund a revemed form, that namo seemiog to be 
Dublan, the dwelling of Ihtb or Dob, This word, 
which means usually in Hebrew a bear, could 
dfalectically mean a wolf (hardened from Zeeb), 
The wolf represents the tribe of Benjamin {Qen. 
zlix. 37), consequently a part of the Benjaminites 
settled in Dublin,' &c. Apart from the point 
regarding the affinity of Dob and Zeeb (which may 
be possible, though it seems remote), what weight 
attaches to the main statements? In a more 
recent article, * The Anglo-Israel Mania,' of Feb- 
rusry 12, he writes : * Not only from names of 
towns can I prove the settlement of Israelitish 
tribes in the United Kingdom, but also from 
family names. So, for instance would I suppose 
that the name of Labouchere is nothing else but 
Hebrew "ia7lb = Lavusar (in softened form) = the 
Prince of Levi. WUl not this bring over to my 
* craze ' Truth, which has done me the honour of 
noticing my recent communication to Notet and 
Querist? ** Henry 8. Mobais, 

"PhiladelphU, Pa." 

SimpHciias Bimplicitatum ! I have drawn one 
important fact from Mr. Morai8*s deep learning. 
"With my system of etymologies, I nave been 
able to locate nine tribes in yarious parts of the 
world, but I was puzzled where to &id a place 
for the tribe of Issachar. I see now that it is 
in America, and that Mr. Morals, by analogies 
which he as a Hebraist will easily discover, is 
a descendant of this tribe. A. Neubauer. 



of another Pahlayi book, sent to me by aParsi 
gentleman of Bombay : 

** This manuscript, transcribed about 300 years ago 
in Persia, and at present in the possession of a 
Parsi Mobed here, is the only one of its kind, for 
it contains, as its lucky owner informed me, a 
number of interestiug chapters on different sub- 
jects, in addition to those found in all manuscripts 
nitherto obtained. This imique manuscript was 
obtained for its present owner by a Parsi Mobed 
in Yezd, some five years ago, but its existence is 
known even till now to very few here. Prof. 
Darmesteter, at present [January 10 last] busily 
engaged in examining the libraries of the dustoors 
here, was shown this manuscript some days ago ; 
and he, with some others, who know of its 
existence, encourages the owner to publish it. I 
believe, as soon as the Parsis oome to know of its 
existence, their promise to patronise the owner will 
encourage the latter to publish it. The owner is 
willing to undertake the publication if due support 
be given him. I tried to induce him to let me get 
it transcribed for you, but I am sorry to tell you 
that my efforts proved of no avail. Similarly, 
another unique Pahlavi manuscript, which the 
owner, the same Mobed, styles the Pahlavi 
Revayet, was obtained from a Mobed in Tezd. and 
its e^dstence, too, is known to only a few Parsis 
hero." 

As this communication is of high interest to 
Orientalists, I think yon might care to publish 

it. A. HOUTUM-SOHINDLEB. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BUDDHIST TBR^ " EKOriBHlVA." 

Oxford: April S6, 1867. 
With reference to the ori^oi and the true 
meaning of this word, which I discussed some 
time ago in the Academy, and which has been 
▼ery fully treated by Dr. Bajendralal Mitra in 
several valuable communications of his to the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, Mr. F. S. Qrowse 
writes to me from Fatehgarh, N.W.P., on 
April 1: 

"Dr. Bajendralal Mitra's proposal to derive this 
curious word from eka and ^ti seems to me quite 
untenable, while I entirely agree with your view 
that it is a contraction of eka-ko^l ; though when 
Tou are content to characterise it as an irregu- 
larity, I am bold enough to maintain that it is 
quite in accordance with rule. 

"The elision o( the syllable ka in eka would no 
doubt be an anomaly, though the analogies you 
adduce might sufficiently defend it on the score of 
euphony. I think, however, it is not the ka in eka 
that is elided, but the k in koti^ by YaramAri's 
well-known rule that A (as in kuar for eAkara), g, 
and other consonants, when simple and non- 
initial, are generally elided, the first letter of the 
latter member of a compound being regarded as 
non-initial.'* 

This strikes me as very ingenious ; and the 
only question is whether we can find analogous 
cases where, owing to Prdkrit influences, the 
loss of a A; takes place in Buddhist Sanskrit. 
We should not expect suara for sukara in San- 
skrit. May we then accept ekoii for e{ka)koii ? 
F. Max Mullbr, 



THE PHOENICIAN INSCIlIFnON LATELY DIS- 
COVERED IN CYPEU8. 

Lamaoa : April 18, 1887. 
I beg to add some further particulars to the 
note in the Acadehy of April 23. 

I have not yet been able to examine the 
stone so as to restore completely the dam- 
aged parts ; but the new points of interest 
vimich I now submit will, I hope, be acceptable 
to the archaeologist and the student of history. 
Baalram being designated in this text as the 
son of Azbaal, the succession of the Phoenician 
kings of Kition is complete, and the following 
is the list in lineal descent : 



Baalmelek 

Azbaal 

Baalram 

Melikiathon 

Pumiathon 



B.C. 



oiroa 450-420 
„ 420-400 
„ 400-380 
„ 380-350 
„ 350-300 



2i After hearing his voice may she Mess him 
(or her). 

It is worthy of note that the founder of the 
dynasty ruled over Eition only. 

D. PiBBIDES. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The Oounoil of the British Medical Assooia* 
tion have appointed Mr. Watson Cheyne and 
Dr. Sidney Martin as Sdenoe Scholars for one 
year. The former proposes to continue his 
research of bacteria in relation to disease, and 
the latter to carry *on researches on the 
vegetable albuminoses, especially with relation 
to their alleged toxic action. 

The ooimcil of the London Mathematioal 
Society have sanctioned the issue of a complete 
index of all the papers printed in the Proceed- 
ings of the society smce its foundation. Seven* 
teen volumes have been published. All persons 
who take an interest in matiiematical researches 
and who wish to know what has been done in 
their respective branches by the society are 
invited to apply to the Seoretcuies (22 Albemarle 
Street, W.) for a copy of the index. 



OLD PAHLAVI MS8. 

Teheran : March 31, 1887. 
On my arrival here yesterday, I found the 
following interesting communication regarding 
an old manuscript copy of the Bundaheah, ana 



giving for the five reigns a total of about 150 
years. There is reason to believe that the 
Baalram of the bilingual inscription, No. 89 
of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum^ is a 
different person from the father of Melikiathon, 
but a close relation of the latter ; for in the 
Kypriote part of the said bilingual he is styled 
&ya(, a title g^ven to sons and brothers of kings, 
and perhaps even to nephews, which last hy- 
pothesis seems probabfo from the fact that 
Baalram is therein spoken of as being the son 
of a certain Abdmelek. 

The parts of the inscription which have most 
suffered are the beginning and a considerable 
portion at the end. In uie first were merely 
recorded the month and the day of the month ; 
but the large obliterated ending must have 
contained the name of the dedicator, that of 
his father, &o. There was also a short second 
line, now beyond all hope of restitution, which 
dealt with the usual formula of a vow. The 
offering to which the inscription refers was 
dedicated to DDV, the Athena of the Greeks, 
the Anaitis of the Persians, and the Anata of 
the Egyptians (see the bilingual inscription 
from Lamax-Lapithon, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum, No. 95). The reading, so far, is 
as follows : 

1. [The . . day of the month . . . ] in 
the third III. year of the reign of Baalram, Eong 
of Kition and of Idalion, son of Azbaal, King of 
Kition and of Idalion, son of Baalmelek, King of 
Eition [this monument was set up and dedicated 
by ] to Anat 



CLASSICAL JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Nettleship will deliver a public lecture 
at Oxford on Monday, May 21, upon '' Johan 
Nicolai Madvig, and the Services rendered by 
him to Latin Scholarship." 

The first part of Mr. E. S. Eobert's Intro- 
trodurtion to Greek Epigraphy is nearly ready 
for issue by the Cambridge Press. It will deal 
with the archaic inscriptions and the Ghreek 
alphabet 

The new edition of Mr. H. T, Wharton's 
Sappho is now, after some delay, ready for 
issue to subscribers. It is by no means a mere 
reprint of the first edition (1885), but has 
undergone revision on almost every page. 
Among the more important additions are some 
verses from a Fayum papyrus at Berlin, which 
have been plausft>ly attributed to Sappho, and 
are here reproduced in facsimile ; and a frag- 
ment which the late Charles Grenx found at 
Madrid in a MS. of Choricius, a rhetorician of 
the sixth century. The scholarly accuracy, also, 
of the new edition owes much to the constant 
help of Prof. Blaas, of Kiel, who is now per- 
ha]^ our first living authority on the G^eek 
lync poets. But the most noteworthy feature 
is the type adopted for the Greek text, which 
has been cast at Berlin specially for the pur- 
pose. While somewhat similar to a fount 
occasionally used by the Clarendon Press, it is 
smaller in height and peculiarly graceful in 
form. The book may he obtained from Mr. 
David 6tott, 370 Oxford Street. 

MM. Alfred and Maurice Croiset will 
shortly publish (Paris : Thorin) the first volume 
of a new history of Greek literatture, dealing 
with Homer, Hesiod, and the cyclic poets. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions M. Salomon Beinach read a paper 
upon the famous marble bas-relief in the 
British Museum representing the apotheosis of 
Homer. On two lower pan^ of this bas-relief 
are to be seen eleven persons, who have been 
commonly identified with Apollo, the nine 
Muses, and the Delphic Pytbia. M. Beinach, 
arguing from a tt-rra-cotta statuette recently 
discovered at Myrina, contended that the figure 
identified with the Pythia is refdly one of the 
Muses, and that she holds in her hand a roll, 
not a patera. He further contended, to pre- 
serve the right number of the Muses, that one of 
the figures, considerably taller than the rest, is 
Mnemosyne, the mother of the nine. 
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tBi May litimbet of the Classieal Btvieiv 
(David Nutt) contains the conclusion of Prof. 
G. C. Warr'B paper on •* The Aeolic Klement In 
the Iliad and Odyiiiey," ill which he Supports 
Fick's theory hy arguments derived from the 
metre. Among the reviews we would specially 
notice the unfavourable verdicts on Shilleto's 
translation of Pausanias and Huxley's edition 
of the JDt SentetiUe. Under the head of 
*< University Intelligence," there is an interest- 
ing sketch of the daJMncal school at Dublin. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Soohty op ANxiQUAttiBd.—Mwiiwrwry MieHn^^ 
Siiturdat/f April $S.) 

Dr. J. BvANS> president, in the chAir.--^The 
following weie elected officers of the society, and 
members of the oouaoil for the ensuing year : — 
John Svans, president, Charles Spencer Perceval, 
tieafiiuer, Henry Salusbiiry Milman, director, 
the Hon. Harold Arthur Dillon, secretary. Mem- 
bers of council—The Earl of Carnarvon, 0. 
Drury B. Fortnum, A. W. Franks, J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, Prof. J. H. Middleton, 0. fi. Read, the 
Bev. Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson, E. W. Brabrook, 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, J. Hilton, 
H. H. Howortb, S. A. Moore. Esq., the Earl of 
Nortbesk, F. G. H. PricA, Beq.. H. Beeve, Sir 
John Staples, A. White.— The president delivered 
his annual address, in whidi he drew special atten* 
tion to the losses the society had sustained by 
death during the past twelve months. He also 
commented on the part taken by the society in the 
Domesday celebration, and the efforts made to 
avert the destruotion of the south transept of St. 
Albuis Abbey Church, and the Roman baths at 
Bath. 

Royal Socistt op Litbratuiib. — (Annip^narf 
Meeting^ Wedneaday^ April 27.) 
Sir Patrick Colquhoun, pr(>sident, in the chair.— 
The report of tne oouncil having been handed in 
by the secretary (Mr. £. Gilbert Highton), the 
president delivered his annual address, in the 
course of which he gave obituaries of the distin- 
guished fellows whose decease the society had 
to regret, viz., Dr. W. Hep worth Thompson, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; Dr. C. 
Mansfield iDgleby, the Sbaksperian scholar; Mr. 
0. J. Stone, author of Th$ Cradle Land of ih$ ArU, 
and others. After summarising the work of the 
society during the past year, and referring to the 
fact that it had enrolled among its foreign hon. 
members Dr. Wendell Holmes, Mr. J. B. Lowell, 
and Mr. Charles Leland, the last of whom would 
read a paper before the society in June, the presi- 
dent caUed upon the foreign secretary (Mr. C. H. E. 
Carmichael) to read his report ; and the meeting 
then proceeded to elect the officers and council for 
the ensuing year: president— Sir Patrick Col- 
quhoun ; vice-presidents and councils — the Duke 
of Devonshire, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Charles 
Nichdaon, Sir CoUingwood Dickson, the Bev. 
Churchill Babington. Prof. C. T. Newton, Joseph 
Haynes (treasurer), W. Knighton, Lord Halsbury. 
Percy W. Ames, J. W. Bone, C. H. B. C*rmichael 
(foreign seoretaiy), J. L. Bartle Frere, William H. 
Garrett, Col. Hartley, T. R. Gill (Ubrarian). Major 
A. Heales, J. Henniker Heaton, B. Gilbert Highton 
(secretary), Robt. B. Holt, Dr. R. A. Douglas- 
Lithgow, Dr. J. S. Phen^, Major G. A. Raikes, 
J. G. E. Sibbald, and the Master of St. John's, 
Cambridge. 

Royal LcsTxruxioic-^^imtia/ Matting, Mondof, 
May $,) 
8tR William Bowman, vice-president, in the ohair. 
— The report of the oommittee of visitors for the 
year 1886, testifying to the continued prosperity 
and efficient management of the institution, was 
read and adopted. The real and funded property 
now amounts to above £83,0U0, entirely derived 
from the contributions and donations of the 
members. Forty -eight new members paid their 
admission fees in 1886. Sixty-three lectures and 
nineteen evening discourses were delivered. The 
books and pamphlets presented amounted to about 



288 ir(^utnes, ttaking, with 443 volumes t>ur<Aiased, 
a total of 731 volumes added ixo the library in the 
year. The iollowing were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: president — the Duke of Noiflh- 
umb«^rland ; treasurer, Henry Pollock ; secretary. 
Sir Frederick Bramwell ; managers. — Mr. Josepa 
Brown, Sir J. Crichton Browne, the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres, Frank Crisp. Warren de la 
Rue, Henry Doulton, J. H. Gladstone, Sir William 
Gull, William Huggins, A. B. Kempe, George 
Matthey, Earl Percy. Sir Frederick Pollock, W. H. 
Preeee, and Edward Woods; visitors -F. F. 
Arbuthnot, S. Bidwell, J. Birkett, M. Carteighe, 
Dean Church, £. Cutler, J. Farmer. C. Hawksley, 
D E. Hughes, J. W. Miers, P. Purdy, L. M. Rate, 
Prof. W. C. Roberts- Austen, G. J. Romanes, and 
J. Wimshurst. 



FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

I. 

It would be impossible to pronounce this year's 
exhibition a commonplace or an uninteresting 
show, though it would, perhaps, be rash to 
augur, from the peculiar and to some extent 
fortuitous elements which lend to it an excep- 
tional interest, that there is in it evidence of 
real and permanent advance in the aims and 
acquirements of the British school. 

Curiously enough the collection is interest- 
ing notwithstanding many drawbacks and dis- 
advantages ; for, in the first place, England's 
two most imaginative painters this year entirely 
fail to contribute, and certain other stars of 
the first magnitude appear with such diminished 
splendour, and in such altered shape, that many 
may be led to wish that they also had remained 
below the horizon. The absence of Mr. Watts 
cannot, to speak frankly, be regretted by those 
who have at heart the glory of one who, if he 
has never acquired absolute certainty of tech- 
niouet has throughout a long career given the 
fullest evidence that he possesses creative 
power of a quality as noble and pathetic as, 
perhaps, ever fell to the lot of an English 
artist. It is well that he should rest 
on his well-earned laurels, and retain a 
great reputation acquired most nobly and with 
an absolutely single-minded devotion to art. 
More regrettable is the complete abstention of 
Mr. Burne- Jones, which is rendered the more 
singular by the fact that he contributes bounti- 
fully to the Grosvenor Gallery. This is, 
indeed, only gratitude, seeing that he was 
there first revealed to the outer world ; but if 
he was wise in accepting the proffered courtesy 
of the Royal Academy — wmch must appear 
more than doubtful to those who have closely 
followed his peoiiliar artistic career — he is 
surely now bound to accept the not unpleasant 
obligations created by the situation, and not 
to turn the cold shoulder to his new brethren in 
art. He has chosen to make one of the Im- 
mortals, and by their law, wiitten and 
unwritten, he must in justice be bound. 
Even the most uncompromising admirers of 
the straightforwardness and powerful techni- 
que of Sir J. E. Millais must be constrained to 
admit that he has this year fallen below the 
level— by no means his highest — ^to which he 
has of late years aooustomea the public ; though 
nothing he produces can, from a technical point 
of view, l^ absolutely uninteresting. The 
President shows again his unrelaxed efforts to 
achieve his peculutr conception of the ideal, 
and give form to his dassioal or rather pseudo- 
classical imaginings ; but not less completely 
than usual does he fail to infuse into his crea- 
tions the breath of life, or to inform them with 
a real grandeur and ideality which would 
compensate for the absence of such qualities. 
Mr. Ordiardson, always prominent in the 
scanty baud of true painten, and one of the 
few Englishmen who have acquired for them- 



ftelveA a real reputation abroad, has not this 
time attained the very high standard of the 
two preceding years, though he cannot be said 
to have fallen very seriously below it. 

What really distinguishes Uiis exhibition from 
its fellows, and saves it from the reproach of 
dullness and mediocrity, is the unusually fine 
and varied collection of portraits which it con- 
tains. In other branches, if the progress which 
has shown itself in technical matters is main- 
tained, the same dead level of comparative 
triviality still obtains. There is evident to the 
usual extent the desire to amuse ^uand meme 
a public hard to goad with any stimulus save 
that of curiosity ; there is shown the same 
incapacity to grasp that larger and truer view 
of airt by which it becomes one with, and 
genuinely reflects, the existence and aspirations 
of a people. But in portraiture another stand- 
point, another oonoeption of the function of 
the true painter, has of late revealed itself, and 
is this year especially manifest. If a true 
comprehension of the whole personality, mental 
and physical, of the individual portrayed is 
still* as it must always to a certain extent 
remain, a rarity ; if evidence of artistic emotion 
felt by the artist in the presence of the human 
problem presented for his solution is rarer still 
—vet there is ample evidence in the works now 
submitted to the public not only of very 
high technical skill, but of gravity and even 
enthusiasm in the treatment of a branch of 
painting now restored to the high position 
which in the genuine living periods of produc- 
tion it has always occupied. There is shown 
a keen zest in presenting in its most faithful 
and most living shape, with the least admixture 
of conventionfJity, the characteristic types and 
individuab of the time, and in such manner 
that hereafter these presentments will con- 
stitute one of the best and truest illustrations 
of the period to which they belong. It must 
be owned that a share, and a very con- 
siderable share, of the briUiant success of 
this section of the exhibition is due to the 
remarkable virtuosity displayed by a number 
of non-English contributors, among whom 
stand forth with special pre-eminence the 
well-known chef d'icole, M. Carolus-Duran, 
a former pupil, though by no means an imitator, 
of that artist, Mr. J. S. Sargent, and an old 
favourite, M. Fantin. But, on the other hand, 
a phalanx of English arUsts nobly support the 
claims of English portraiture, and prove that, 
though they cannot compare with their foreign 
and American rivals in certainty and directness 
of technique, or in the power of imparting vivacity 
and the suggestion of movement to figures in 
repose, they now approadi their task with a 
certain element of gravity, and with a desire to 
seize all sides of the personality of their sitters, 
which often lend to their work a peculiar 
interest and a permanent value. Mr. Watts, 
the noble regenerator in England of this phase 
of portraiture, as has already been pointed out, 
sends nothing ; but the Academy boasts admir-^ 
able contributions from the brush of Mr. Orchard- 
son, Mr. Hubert Herkomer, and Mr. Herman 
Herkomer, Mr. Luke Fildes — who, at this, his 
d^but as a portrait-painter, at once takes a high 
place — ana Mr. Frank Holl, while it shows 
very promisinff contributions from Mr. William 
Carter, Mr. Herdman, Miss Deane, and some 
others. It must be understood, however, that 
the distinction here sought to be drawn between 
the merit of the English portrait-painters and 
that of their foreign competitors applies only to 
the present exhibition, and by no means to the 
art of the two countries as a whole. Certain 
French artists, whose works are unfortunately 
still too little known in England, possess in the 
highest degree this same quality of pathetic 
gravity and keen power of individuaUsation. 
Among them stana out prominently such de- 
ceased painters of the oentury as Ingres, 
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Flandrin, Baudry, aad, in a totally difiEerent 
8h^le» Basiieii-tiepage, aad suoh Hving men as 
MM. £lie-Delaunay and Paul Dubois ; while on 
toe other side may be oited Bir J. E. Millais, 
who, in his fbest work in this brancQ, has 
rather attained the realisation of physical 
truth and vigour, the suggestion of the salient 
characteristics of the individual seen clearly but 
|iot below the surface, than he has sought to 
make himself complete master of the com- 
plexities of a human individuality, which it 
must always be one of the highest achieve- 
ments of the x>ainter to suggest. 
, In works coming within tke categories of 
monumental and imaginative art the cdlection 
is not richer than its immediate predecessors ; 
indeed, it contains but little to suggest a further 
real development of these the highest and rarest 
phases of art, as they are the branches to which 
— apart from the curiosity excited by certain 
more or less ephemeral eccentricities of concep- 
tion and practice — the public still shows itself 
most absolutely indifferent. 

iir. Armitage is seen at his best in a large 
monumental composition— *' Institution of the 
^Franciscan Order " (681)— which assumes much 
of the aspect, as it is, no doubt, intended to 
fulfil the functions, of a fresco-painting. In 
such a subject, treated from the point of view 
which the painter has chos^i, the simulation 
of the flexibility of life, of the atmospheric 
envelope which adds to a scene the element of 
reality — just those qualities, in fact^ which he 
lacks — are not strictly necessary ; and they are 
adequatelv replaced by the measured dignity 
of style, the lempered austerity of sentiment, 
with which he has invested a subject now some- 
what unfamiliar, though in the Middle Ages it 
was one of a series which it fell to the lot of 
almost every Italian painter of eminence to treat. 
Worthy of much commendation is the firm 
draughtsmanship, the harmonious composition, 
and searching characterisation of the numerous 
^gures. The colour is of the type somewhat 
conventionally assumed to be decorative, 
though it represents rather what many great 
typical decorations now have to show of colour 
than the scheme upon which they were 
.originally based; in general effect it lacks 
vivacity and charm, the pale flat tints not 
being balanced with sufficient cunning to pro- 
duce a result atoning by subtlety of hannony for 
the lack of positive brilliancy in the local colour- 
ing. Sir Frederick Leighton shows himself this 
year in somewhat tragic mood, enamoured 
apparently of the statuesque beauties of a 
model of the most severe type. In his **Last 
Watch of Hero " (229 and 230) appears the 
priestess of Aphrodite clad in garments which 
have the sad pale hues of early mom, gazing 
with stony stare into vacancy, still seeking, 
though already without hope, for her hapless 
lover. Below, in a curious predella painted in 
monochrome, is shown Leander, oast face 
downwards on the nnhospitable shore, 
against which still beat the monstrous 
overlapping waves which have wrought 
his destruction. The general conception is 
intellectufdly a flne one, and it is wrought 
out with all the untiring pains which 
the eminent artist is accustomed to lavish on 
luB productions. But the ideal here revealed 
and its mode of realisation are those rather of 
the sculptor than of the painter, and are not the 
ideal or the mode upon which even the former 
can succeed in basing work combining ideality 
of treatment with genuine truth and power. 
In the finely proportioned figure, with its pose 
of studied harmony, there is no suggestion of 
life or spontaneity, or of such large generalisa- 
tion of these qualities as would appropriately 
accompany such an ideal delineation. Doubt- 
less, it would here be thoroughly inappropriate 
to employ as a medium of expression a type 
too highly individualised or a pose too realistic 



in its significance ; but both type and attitude 
should surely be based on, and generalised 
from, the realistically true, and should not, as 
in the present instance, be purely conventional 
and unsugsestive of nature* The result of 
the method employed is that the display 
of tragic intensity which the painter has 
elaborated with sudi marked effort leaves the 
spectator entirely cold, admiring, perhaps, the 
care evidenced in every line of the production, 
but unreceptive of the chief impression which 
it has been sought to convey. The same 
reservations may legitimately be made in 
respect of the President's second contribution, 
"The Jealousy of Simoetha the Sorceress" 
(160), a work in which the same model, or one 
of a kindred type of severe beauty, reappears 
— this time with an expression of fierce brood- 
ing wrath which is hardly truer in its tragic 
intensity than is Hero's agony of despair. 

It is possible to consider the Hon. J. Collier's 
<< Incantation" (716) — a nude female figure 
pouring a translucent liquid into a cauldron, 
under which spring forth fiames^from one of 
two points of view : either as an attempt to 
conquer the often-attacked difficulties of repre- 
senting the human figure in the artificial illu- 
mination of firelight, or as an ideal study of 
the nude, embodying at the same time a certain 
poetic phantasy. Prom the first, it cannot 
fairly be said that the work is completely suc- 
cessful, for the tones of the fiesh are unduly 
harsh and opaque, and neither in the simulation 
of the firelight itself nor in that of the refiec- 
tions which it oasts on the body of the enchan- 
tress is the aim of the artist adequately ful- 
filled. All this notwithstanding, there is a 
genuine charm in the conception of the young 
and beautiful witch, presented in a pose of 
voluptuous ease, as she brews in the firelit 
mystery of the night her charmed potion. 
Her form, too, is drawn with all the correct- 
ness, though, perhaps, not with all the distinc 
tion, of style which the subject demands. Mr. 
Goodall shows a vast and ambitious version of 
a well-worn theme, **The Woman taken in 
Adultery "—or, as he styles it, '* Misery and 
Mercy " — (338), in which the figures of the 
Saviour and the woman prone at His 
feet are presented alone in a vast 
architectural interior of Graeco-Roman style. 
In praise of this work it is difficult to say more 
than that the form of the adulteress, and 
especially her nude shoulder and the arm 
which supports her as she lies huddled on the 
ground, are drawn and painted with con- 
summate skilL Her assumption of grief and 
repentance is of the most transparentiy insin- 
cere and conventional type; while the stony 
stare of the erect Christ appears entirely un- 
connected with the subject, and altogether 
inexpressive in its vacancy. The colour, too, is 
empty and timid, and the huge proportions of 
the canvas cannot be justified either by the 
exigencies of the subject or of its treatment. 
Another vast canvas, Mr. Solomon J. Solomon's 
" Sampson and Delila" (503), deserves remark, 
by no means because the artist has in it 
achieved absolute success, but rather because 
he has manifested considerable originality of 
conception, and genuine, though at present 
undisciplined, dramatic power; because he has 
had a distinct and personal, if not a very 
exalted, vision of the subject he has chosen to 
present, and, undismayed by the conventionali- 
ties which have accumulated round it, has had 
the courage to record that vision in all its 
vigour. Nothing can be said to be completely 
successful in the picture ; neither the confused, 
if animated, composition, with its curious 
entanglement, so hard to follow, of half-nude 
limbs, with superabundant and misleading dra- 
peries, nor the colour which, if locally true, is 
as a whole neither powerful nor harmonious. 
Yet the oonoeption has in it a thrill of real 



dramatic force^ such as is not common in the 
work of English artists. The scene is seen and 
presented as a living whole, and not as a more 
or less successful colleotiou of models grouped 
with the intention of simulating a dramatic 
en»emhle. The note of human passion is un- 
mistakeably felt, and for this the youthful 
artist might fairly claim absolution in respect 
of even graver artistic sins than he has com- 
mitted. Both daring and suooessful is the 
novel fashion in winch Delila is delineated, 
not as the mature tempter to whom we 
have been accustomed, but as a lithe Eastern 
girl, half witch, half courtesan, rejoicing in the 
outcome of her devilish wiles, whde she 
trembles at the tremendous scene of physical 
struggle enacted under her eyes. 

In the branch of imaginative genre we have 
first to consider Mr. Alma Tadema's *^ Women 
of Amphissa " (306), a work whose fame 
had already been trumpeted abroad, and 
caused it to be sought for with the liveliest 
curiosity. Here are delineated certain Thyiadee 
or Macoiads, votaries of Dionysos, who, ex- 
hausted with the frenzy of their act of worship 
of the god, have strayed into the market-place 
of Amphissa, and there abandoned themselves 
to sleep. To them oome in the early dawn the 
matrons of Amphissa, with the resolve to 
preserve from insult or injury the vagrant 
sisters so terribly possessed by their divinity ; 
and they gentiy minister to their unbidden 
guests on their awaking, so that they may 
be restored and go their way unharmed. The 
picture may be taken as a typical example 
of M. Alma-Tadema's many excellencies, tech- 
nieal and other, as it may also serve to illustrate 
his characteristic limitations and defects. 
Chiefiy, it once more shows his peculiar ten- 
dency to seize upon subjects having the vastest 
potentialities for the exhibition of the clash of 
human passion, and fairly admitting of, nay 
calling for, the largest treatment ; and yet 
to succeed in converting them into the most 
solid and vigorous prose— a prose which charms 
by its strength and delicacy, by its success 
in realisation, but which is yet inadequate 
to express fully certain sides of the subjects so 
chosen. In the present instance it is impossible 
not to admire the consummate skiU with which 
is disposed the artfuUy-artiess group or chain 
of these so-called Maenads, of whom some 
appear prone, some half-standing^, some half- 
lying, in the most cunningly vaned attitudes, 
having yet a certain unity as a whole. Very 
beautiful are many of the golden-haired 
priestesses, too fresh and cool in their 
unsmirched purity to suggest exhausted de- 
votees of Dionysos, left powerless now that 
the frenzy, against which to strive is vain, has 
died away. All the accessories, too — the 
market-place with its severe Doric temple, and 
the erection on which are displayed the honey, 
cheese, and fruits, offered by the women of 
Amphissa to their sisters — are delineated with 
the painter^s often proved skill, while no less 
remarkable is the artistic power evinced in 
resisting the temptation to revel in brilliant 
colour, and maintaining everywhere, without 
dullness or opacity, the sober, delicately opales- 
cent tints which are those proper to the early 
dawn. Yet the essential element which should 
have characterised the picture — the dramatic 
contrast between the Maenads, no longer 
possessed with a Bacchic fury, but bearing still 
its traces, and the unmoved calm, tempered 
with sweet pity, of the women of Amphissa— -is 
missed, and the work thereby deprived of its 
chief raison d'etre, and reduced to the level of an 
exquisite piece of classic genre, in which the 
subject must be taken rather as the pretext 
than the real moving force which has generated 
the picture. We cannot, in fairness, exempt 
from a measure of the same criticism, Mr. 
Waterhouse's important ** Mariamne before 
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Herod the Great" (134). Here is shown the 
beautiful queen going from the presence of 
Herod to her death, at the moment when her 
condemnation has just been pronounced by her 
judges; she appears, as she turns to depart, with 
one i>arting look of half -repressed reproach and 
anguish cast at the hesitating king, into whose 
ear his sister Salome whispers poisonous 
counsels of hatred and revenge. The scene is 
laid in a curious half -Assyrian hall of marble, 
mosaic, and gold, the glittering semi-dome of 
which, sheltering the judges, has in form, 
though not in decoration, a Byzantine aspect 
that recalls the altar-pieces of Bellini and 
Carpaccio. Here, too, tne execution is of the 
most solid, and in parts — such as the dome, 
the marble, and the rich accessories— of the 
most consummate kind. But the colour is 
not happily massed, or sufficiently bold 
for a work of such a type ; it lacks both 
brilliancy and unity of general effect. As the 
presentment of a dramatic conception, requiring 
for its adequate realisation the most spontaneous 
energy combined with the greatest subtlety in 
the delineation of shades of character and of 
phases of fleeting passion, the work cannot be 
pronoimced adequate. The fig^ure of the white- 
robed queen, with its mingled expression of 
unconquered pride and mute appeal, with the 
clever suggestion of impending downward 
movemeut, is admirable ; but the king and Mb 
evil counsellor are a group too trivial and too 
much effaced to form an adequate balance to 
the central personage, while the judges and 
the executioner are mere accessories, rather 
serving to flU up the canvas than forming, as 
they might be expected to do, necessary 
elements contributing to the unity and balance 
of a dramatic whole. Claude Phillifs. 



THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

While the opening of the rooms of the 
Institute to outsiders has added much to the 
interest of these exhibitions, there is little fear 
that the reputation of the members will suffer 
by their generosity. Unfortunately many of 
their best men, like Messrs. E. J. Gregory, 
J. W. Waterhouse, Andrew Gow, and Seymour 
Lucas are absent this year, and some, like the 
president and Messrs. Orrock, "Wimperis, and 
Fulleylove, have held or are now holding 
separate exhibitions of their own work ; but in 
spite of these facts, neither of which is 
favourable to the strength of the present 
gathering, the credit of the body as a whole is 
well sustained. 

Though represented by a single work 
only, &$ir James D. Linton makes no slight 
contribution to the show. His masterly drawing 
in which we see again his famous " Tableau of 
1885 "—the visit of the Emperor Maximilian to 
the studio of Albert Dlirer is, in its way, 
unrivalled. The emperor, in his suit of 
armour and petticoat of gorgeous stuff, the 
painter with his comely face, long hair, and 
wonderfully painted fur-robe are, perhaps, too 
obviously posed, and the drawing, as a whole, 
is somewhat too ** sallow " in tone ; but in that 
mysterious dexterity of handling by which, 
without any visible labour, he gives us truth 
of texture and apparent infinity of detail, and 
in richness and subtlety of colour, it is worthy 
of the artist. 

Of the landscape and sea painters, it 
is Mr. H. G. Hine, the vice-president, who 
is most fully represented. His large **View 
from Lewes Beacon, Sussex" (395), occupies 
worthily the place of honour opposite to the 
president's drawing; and in several other 
works, like "On the Yorkshire Coast" (376) 
••A Back Street, Early Morning" (617). 
holds his place as one of the most refined 



and masterly of English water-colour artists 
of past or present. A poet of the quieter 
aspects of nature, of the delicate mists of mom 
and eve, of softly swelling down, and still 
illuminated air, he is in spirit very different 
from an equally skilled artist — ^Mr. Thomas 
Collier — ^who sends one bold and spirited draw- 
ing of ** Snowdon from Pensam Beach " (366), 
in which the stillness of the hills is set between 
the bright movement of a windy sky and the 
curling of crisp waves. Actuated by much the 
same ideals in art as Mr. Collier are Mr. 
Wimperis and Mr. Orrock — the former has 
never given us a finer drawing than Mb 
'•Setley Heath" (174), and the latter's 
"Dandie Dinmont's Hunting Ground" (626) 
is very strong. But among the members 
none has made a greater mark than Mr. F. 
Cotman, who, besides his admirably drawn and 
finely coloured picture of a naughty little giil 
— ** She won't sit " (532) — sends several land- 
scapes, little and big, of rare quality, worthy of 
the name he bears, and quite distinct in 
feeling from any others in tne gallery. His 
smaller drawings of the mills and villages of 
Norfolk are the most finished and perfect of his 
work; but his large picture of **Morston 
Church" (235), though, perhaps, not so 
attractive, has a noble simplicity of design and 
breadth of colour which argues even more for 
the future. We could willingly dwell, if we 
bad space, on the works of several other 
members who paint landscape : of the delicate 
views of Cornwall by Mr. Frank Walton, of 
the beautiful drawing of leaf and flower by 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, of Mr. Edwin BCayes's 
moving waves, of Mr. Arthur Severn's broad 
and soft '* Sunlight on Clouds and Sea" (243), 
and' many other works as good by men equally 
well known ; but to do this would leave us no 
space to mention a few drawings to which we 
wish particularly to draw attention. Among 
these are certainly ** A New Neighbourhood," 
by Mr. Alfred East, which shows us a bit of 
groimd broken up by the builder, with one or 
two half-flnished houses of the new red-brick 
sort. The ground is covered with snow, the 
sky is black and foggy — ^in short it is a most 
uninviting "subject" — but it is turned into a 
drawing of great charm more easily to be felt 
by the artist than described by the writer. 
We might speak of its truth and skill, of its 
beautiful soft harmonies of greys, of Its 
deliffhtful tone, and the rest of it; but no 
catalogue of qualities could make the reader 
understand why it *' stands out " in such a large 
collection of good work. "The Fountain of 
Charles the Fifth at the Alhambra, Gkttnada " 
(32), is on one account still more worthy of 
notice, because its author is less known tiian 
Mr. East. Mr. Bobert Dudley needs, how- 
ever, no other witness but this, to "show 
his hand." Even Mr. Fulleylove, whose floe 
large drawing of " An Italian Garden " (681), 
hangs on the opposite wall, could not And it 
easy to beat the delicate purity of this drawing, 
its feeling for the quality of carved stones, 
the subtlety of its half tones, the transparency 
of its shadows. Of the work of Mr. Ayerst 
Ingram we have before now spoken in praise, 
but a little drawing of his of opalescent sea and 
satiny sand, under a bright many-tintei sky 
(114), shows a great advance. In figure- 
subjects he is a comparative novice, but his 
"Unemployed" (935), in which some discon- 
solate pedestrians are tramping along a wet 
road, shows a progress which (considering its 
direction) is still more remarkable. To the 
mentioning of the genuinely felt landscape 
work by outsiders in this exhibition there woiud 
be no end. Mr. Weedon's " A Moorland Boad, 
Boss- shire " (746), demands especial remark for 
its luminous quali^ and the rich softness of its 
colouring; and "Old Nevard — a Study," by 
Mr. Hany Becker (18); "Just before Bain" 



(208), by Mr. B. H. Carter; " St Bartholomew 
the Great Church " (294), by Miss Bose Barton ; 
" Summertime near the Sea" (363), by Mr. S, 
Llewellyn ; " A Sheepfold— Evening " (921), by 
Mr. MaxLudby; and "Under the Shade of 
the Tews, Haddon " r852), by Mr. Henry James 
Hyde— are only a few of the smaller land- 
scapes which are of noticeable merit 

When we come to the painters of figures the 
loss of the absentees is f eU severely. Mr. Top- 
ham's '|Becruiting for Savonarola" is a noUe 
composition, but we have seen it, we think, 
before. Mr. Charles Green is scarcely up to 
his usual mark, and Mr. Frank Dadd has 
pleased us more in other years. We miss Mr. 
Millet ; and Mr. Walter Langley, though he has 
several fine drawings, has nothing that we like 
so much as his noble head of "An Old 
Campaigner" (729). All these artists, as well 
as Messrs. Macbeth, Townlev Green, J. Beid, 
Staniland, Stock, Stocks. J. White, Wetherbee, 
and Miss Gt>w, maintain their ground, and 
enliven the exliibition with many charming 
pictures of incident ; Mr. Edwin Bale, also, has 
two refined idylls, in which the sweetiy painted 
landscape ooimts for more than usual with 
him. But we are inclined to think that Mr. 
G. G. Kilbume and Mr. H. B^ Steer have given 
us the best-painted dramas of the year. The 
formers* " The Bigour of the Game " (909), in 
which a pretty girl, seated with three old 
stagers at the whist table, hss her attention 
divided between the game and her lover, is an 
admirable piece of drawing room comedy ; and 
the latters* "Duty or Inclination" (485), 
another card scene, is as zaod in its character, 
and spedaUy remarkable for its beautiful 
painting. Mr. Hugh Carter's "Pleasant 
News " and Mr. D. Bios's " Last Look" (1,018) 
are both much above the average. Of new 
promise among the figure painters there is little 
sign, though we may, cert^nly, take a sanguine 
view of Mr. Bobert Fowler, the painter of the 
"Death of Virginia" (990), and Mr. Thomas 
W. Couldery, whose large drawing of "The 
Legitimate Drama" or, in other words, a crowd 
round " Punch "—shows much talent. 

Foreign schools are not represented as fully 
as usual ; but there are some beautiful interiors 
by Mr. A. H. Haig, the well-known etcher 

S343 and 565); a clever drawing by Antonio 
?aoletti (478) ; and some beautifully painted 
"Zinnias " (11) by Mme. Victoria Dubourg. 
Cosmo Mokkhousb. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

EOMAN ALTAR FOTJin) AT SOtTTH 8HIBLDS. 
Liverpool: April 80. 1887 

I have read Mr. Blair's letter in the Academy 
of to-day, and have no doubt whatever that the 
commencement of the inscription on the altar 
should be in its expanded form mabt(i) 
ala(tori). We have another instance of a 
dedication to Mars Alator in the inscription on 
a silver plate found at Barkway, Herts, now 
preserved in the British Museum (C7. /. L. vu., 
No. 85). 

I would accordingly read the whole as MtfrU 
Alatori {Titue ?) Venicius Celsui Pro ae dt mis, 
Votum Solvit Libena Merito ("To Mars Alator 
* * * Yenicius Celsus for himself and his 
[family] performs his vow willingly to a 
deserving object "). The initial letter of the 
praenomen Twhich I have tentatively given as 
Titus) has oeen obliterated at the commence- 
ment of the second line. Alator probably signi- 
fies " winged." W. Thompson Watkht. 
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N0TE8 ON ART AND ARGHAEOLOQY. 

The June number of The AH Journal will 
contain a series of critical essays upon the 
progress of the fine arts during Her Majesty's 
reign in the various departments — painting 
sculpture, and architecture, the industrial and 
graphic arts, and art education. It will consist 
of sixty- four pages, with eighty- eight illustra- 
tions, of whi(Si two will be special etchings by 
Messrs. Axel H. Haig and E. Slocombe. It is 
dedicated, by special permission, to the Queen. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company's fifth annual 
Exhibition of Drawings in Black and White 
will be opened early in June at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street. 

Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co. will have 
on view next week, at the Goupil Qullery in 
New Bond Street, a collection of landscape 
paintings in oil, by Mr. A. D. Peppercorn. 

Messrs. Sothebt will sell on Wednesday 
next. May 11, the remaining portion of etched 
and engraved portraits, chiefly by the best 
masters of the seventeenth century, formed by 
Mr. James Anderson Bose. 



MUSIC. 

ENGLISH OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 

Mr. Carl Bosa commenced a six weeks' cam- 
paign last Saturday evening. The opera chosen 
for the opening night was ** Carmen " — a work 
which, though frequently given, has lost none 
of its charm. There is a fascination in the 
atory, and the lights and shades of the stage 
are faithfully reflected in the orchestra. It is, 
therefore, not difficult to account for the hold 
which it has taken on the public. Concerning 
the performance little need be said. Mdme. 
Marie Boze as Carmen, Mr. Barton McGhickin 
as Jose, and Mr. Leslie Crotty as Escamillo, 
sang and acted with their usual success. There 
was a new Michaela—a Miss Fanny Moody, 
formerly a pupil of Mdme. Sainton-Dolby. A 
voice of pleasing and sympathetic quality, and 
an unaffected manner, won lor her a signal and 
well-deserved success. Her song in the second 
act was vociferously encored. The piece was 
capitally mounted ; and in the procession of the 
list act the dresses, the blindfolded horses, and 
the ponies for removing dead horses or bulls, 
presented a picture startling in its realism. The 
opera was conducted by Mr. Carl Bosa. Chorus 
and band were excellent. 

The '* Bohemian Girl" was given on Mon- 
day, and "Faust" on Tuesday. The former 
opera mav be left to speak for itself. In the 
latter Mdme. Marie Boze played the part of 
Margaret. Her singing in the jewel song was 
exceedingly good, but towards the close of the 
opera her voice betrayed signs of fatigue. Her 
acting in the cathedral scene was impressive. 
Mr. Scovel in the title-ro/e showed everywhere 
good intentions both as singer and actor, but 
somehow these were not fimy realised. Miss 
Marian Burton sang and looked weU as Siebel, 
and was encored twice during the evening. 
Mr. Crotty was a good Valentine. Mr. F. H. 
Celli as Mephistopheles was a little too de- 
monstrative. The opera was thoroughly well 
mounted, and a word of praise is due to Mr. 
Goossens for his intelligent conducting. 

Mr. F. Corder's "romantic" opera "Nor- 
disa " was given for the first time in London 
on Wednesday evening.'' The opinion we formed 
of it when it was produced in January at 
Liverpool remains substantially the same. 
The first act contains some bright choral writ- 
ing, a pleasing "Hailing" dance, a cleverly 
written baritone song, and an effective close. 
The music is for the most part simple, and Mr. 
Corder's chief concern seems to have been to 
provide plenty of tuneful melody. Though 



there is a lack of strength and originality in 
the opening act, it may be described as success- 
ful. The second act is written quite in a 
different style. To describe it as Wagnerian 
would, perhaps, be misleading, yet it is so far 
in accordance with that master that Mr. 
Corder follows the action on the stage, and 
troubles himself but little about the " gods." 
In one new song — written, we presume, for 
Mr. Barton McGuckin — he tries to please public 
taste, but the attempt, fortunately, was a 
failure. The aim of the music is in too 
striking and disagreeable a contrast to the rest 
of the act. The third and last act is decidedly 
weak. The composer ought to rewrite it It 
is easy to find fault, and it is an impleasant 
task. Whatever we may think of certain por- 
tions of the work, there is much in it that 
promises well for the future. Mr. Corder has 
only to follow the dictates of his own heart, and 
we think that he will sooner or later produce a 
work of much greater merit than "Nordisa." 
Bespecting the performance but little need be 
scdd. Mdme. Julia Gaylord was most attractive 
as Nordisa. She sang well; but what we 
admired most was her acting. Mr. Barton 
McGuckin sang the tenor music in his best 
manner. Miss Georgina Bums took the part 
of Minna, and played with a great deal of 
spirit. Mx. Max Eugene as Halvor sang well, 
but not quite so well as at Liverpool. Mr J. 
Sauvage marie the most of a not altogether 
satisfactory 1 6le. Mr. Goossens conducted the 
opera, but the playing was at times rather 
rough. The piece was well mounted, but the 
houses by the fiord were more Swiss than 
Norwegian. J. S. ShetKjOOK. 



RECENT CONCERTS. 

Count P. Loredan gave a pianoforte recital 
at Prince's Hall on f^day afternoon, April 29. 
His rendering of Schumann's "Etudes Sym- 
phoniques" was far from satisfactory. First 
of all, he omitted some of the most important 
numbers ; and in those which he played the 
execution was faulty and the style bad. Han- 
del's " Harmonious Blacksmith ' demands neat 
fingering and careful phrasing; but Count 
Loredan sacrificed everything to certain "ham- 
mer and anvil " effects, as 3 he were bent on 
proving the truth of the Powell legend. In 
the first movement of Beethoven's sonata, " Les 
Adieux, 1' Absence et le Betour," he showed to 
better advantage. The performance, if not 
first-rate, was far from bad. The pianist is 
more at home in pieces of a lighter calibre, as 
he showed in his " Yisione Capriccio " and 
" Funeral March on the Death of Victor 
Emanuel." The first is quite in "drawing- 
room" style, while the second has little of 
a funeral chstracter. Liszt's scrambling ** Bigo- 
letto " paraphrase may be very good practice, 
but is out of place in any programme. 

Herr Kwast's recital at the same hall on the 
following afternoon drew a large audience. The 
attraction was, however, the programme more 
than the pianist, ft included a new Pianoforte 
Trio in C minor (Op. 101) by Brahms. In the 
first movement, the bold principal theme an- 
swers well to the title Allegro energico, and 
the second quiet theme in the orthodox 
relative major forms an agreeable contrast 
to it. There is no repeat to the first 
section, and the middle part is mainly occu- 
pied with developments of the chief subject 
One of the finest portions of this movement is 
the passionate Co^ After this comes an ex- 
ceedingly quaint Presto in C minor, in which 
effective use is made of muted strings and of 
Pizzicato. The slow movement in C major is 
very short, and, for Brahms, simple. By a 
mixture of triple and duple time he obtains 
some peculiar effects of rhythm. The Finale, 



at a first hearing, appears certainly laboured* 
The whole work bears traces of earnest thought, 
and we shall gladly welcome another oppor- 
tunity of hearing it. The performance by 
Messrs. Kwast, Deiohmann, and Fuchs, was 
marked by much intelligence. Herr Kwast 
gave an excellent reading of Mendelssohn's 
Variations Serieuses ; and this one would na- 
turally expect from the son-in-law of the late 
Ferdinand Hiller, the intimate friend of the 
composer. The pianist played besides pieces 
by Chopin, Hiller, and Brahms — proving him- 
self a good executant and a sound musician. 
Mdme.^wast-EEiller, recited a doleful ballad of 
Geibel's, with pianoforte accompaniment by 
Hiller. 

The first Bichter concert took place on Mon- 
day evening, May 2, at St. James's Hall. 
There was a good attendance, and the con- 
ductor, on mounting the platform, was warmly 
received. The programme commenced with 
the " Meistersinger " Overture, and it at once 
became perceptible that there was a great 
improvement in the quality and strength of the 
strings. On comparing the list of players with 
that of former seasons we find more English 
names. Brahms's interesting Variations on a 
theme by Haydn (Op. 56 a) were admirably 
rendered. Of skilful workmanship there is no 
lack; and yet, as if inspired by the naive theme, 
the composer never becomes dry or diffuse. 
The scoring throughout is most effective, 
though we are disposed to question the 
composer's judgment in using the triangle 
at the close. The prelude to "Parsifal" and 
a Liszt Bhapsody— the two generaUy are 
found together in a Bichter concert pro- 
gramme — concluded the first part. The Bhap- 
sody was No. 6 of the Pianoforte Bhapsodies 
Hongroises. In the programme-bopk it was 
marked as No. 3, probably the third arranged 
for orchestra. It is bright and cleverly scored, 
though not so showy as the one in F. Herr 
Bichter's fondness for this glittering tinsel is to 
be regretted. The public seem to like it too« 
but he ought not to indulge a weak taste. The 
concert concluded with a fine performance of 
Beethoven's Symphony in A. 



MUSIC NOTE. 
Dr. Francis Hueffer gave a lecture on 
Thursday afternoon. May 5, at 19 Harley 
Street, by permission of Mrs. Morell Mackenzie. 
The lecturer described Wagner's life from early 
youth down to his death. He also gave an 
account of his changes of style, and of his art 
theories. Excerpts from Wagner's operas and 
music dramas were sung by Mdme. Lehmann 
and Miss Lena Little. 
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LITERATURE. 

St. Pet&rihurg and London in the Teare 1852- 
i864. Beminiscences of Count Charles 
Frederick Yitzthum von Ecketaedt, late 
Saxon Minister at the Court of St. James's. 
Edited, with a preface, by Henry Beeve. 
Translated by Edward Fairfax Taylor. In 
2 vols. (Longmans.) 

Thi period which these volumes illustrate is, 
from a diplomatic point of view, the most 
interesting in her Majesty's long reigu. Many 
publications have thrown light upon those 
aunals ; but none of the series, which includes 
the Life of the JPrinoe Consort and the Jfemoin 
of Baron Stoohnar, are more attractive and 
instruotiTe than these reminiscences of the 
late Saxon mii\ister, who, because he held 
that position, anc' because of his excellent jndg- 
ment in affairs of state, enjoyed confidential 
relations with the Prince Consort, who was 
then in reality the most powerful personage 
in this country. The peculiar value of these 
volumes lies in the fact that the writer 
thoroughly appreciated the loyalty and devo- 
tion to the laEulership of Oermany by Prussia 
which was the governing idea of Prince 
Albert's career. Everyone who desires a 
better understanding of the period from the 
occurrence of the movement which led to the 
Crimean War to the commencement of the 
Prussian war with Austria should read this 
work, never forgetting that it is a Oerman 
who writes, and that German ideas then held 
strong sway at the English court 

The first volume is by far the more interest- 
ing. Yitzthum displays now and then traces 
of antipathy to Frenchmen. He would scarcely 
have believed had it been told of a Oerman 
that the French minister, riding beside the 
Emperor Nicholas, bluntly inquired, as they 
passed the palace in which Paul I. was 
murdered: "N'est oe pas 14, Sire, que votre 
p^re a 6t6 assasnin^ ? " The meteor of this 
period was Napoleon III. ; and much trouble 
was caused by the Austrian proposal to recog- 
nise him as a sovereign, but to refuse him the 
title of brother. The Emperor of Austria and 
the King of Prussia thought better of it, but 
neglected to inform the Kussian government 
of their change of view; and so the Czar 
gave mortal offence to the new ruler of France 
by addressing him as '*mon grand ami," just 
as if he were president of a republic and not 
one of the fntemity of monarchs. Although 
by no means a brilliant writer, Yitzthum is 
a close observer, and his references to the 
Czar Nicholas are of much interest. The 
emperor was uneasy, ambitious, and self- 
deceived. He said to Yitzthum : 

''Je sois soldat. C'est mon metier k moL 
L'autre m€tier que la Providence m'a impost, 
je le fais paroequ'il faut bien le faire, et qu'il 



n*y a personne pour m'en d^livrer. Mais ce 
n'est pas mon metier." 

The Czar, a vigorous martinet, confessed with 
apparent reference to his son and successor, 
the murdered Alexander II., the peacemaker 
at Sebastopol, that he knew of an heir to 
a great empire whom he would not trust with 
a company of soldiers. Yitzthum appears not 
to doubt that Nicholas was insane upon the 
Turkish question ; yet, when tbe Czar put to 
Mettemich the question, " What do you think 
of the Turk ? Is he not a sick man ? " and 
the prince gave the adroit answer, <' Is it to 
the doctor or to the heir that your majesty 
addresses that question?" the Czar had tbe 
sense not to reply, and never to speak to the 
Austrian chancellor again about the '^sick 
man." The first news of the Czar's serious 
preparation for war escaped through his 
incautious conversation with the Czarina in 
presence of her ladies, one of whom com- 
municated with Yitzthum before Sir Hamilton 
Seymour knew what was going on ; and, when 
Nicholas commanded Orloff to tell him who 
had betrayed his military plans, tbe prince 
replied that the traitor was the Emperor of 
all the Bussias, who forgot that the ladies of 
the court had not only two ears, but also 
relatives in the army. The Saxon was charmed 
with the noble figure of Nicholas, the last 
Czar of old Russia, of whom he narrates this 
characteristic incident : 

<* Thousands were shoutinff loudly in the St. 
Isaac's Square, accusing uie government of 
having poisoned the wells ; he htul then dropped 
his cloak, and commanded, with a wave of bis 
hand, the multitude to oast themselves upon 
their knees. Not a man dared to remain stand- 
ing. Then the emperor exclaimed, with a voice 
of thunder, * Now pray to God to forgive von 
and to take the plague from us.' ' Long live 
our lord and father ! ' was the answer of the 
rebellious multitude, and the insurrection was 
quelled." 

When Yitzthum passed from St. Peters- 
burg to represent the interests of Saxony at 
London, he found himself in a capital which, 
he says, *' is not so much a city as a world." 
*' London," said Baron Brunnow, ''makes one 
modest." Yitzthum regarded Napoleon IIL 
as '' the accomplice " of Lord Palmerston in 
driving Lord Aberdeen into the Crimean War. 
'' Napoleon and Palmerston did a good busi- 
ness togetber, though, it is true, at the cost 
of both countries, who had to sacrifice in 
vain thousands of brave soldiers and many 
millions of money." Mr. Bright will surely, 
some of these days, quote Yitzthum, who 
regards the Kussian war as quixotic in its 
beginning, wasteful in its continuance, blun- 
dering in its diplomacy, and unjust in its 
conclusion. On the night before the declara- 
tion Yitzthum danced a quadrille with 
Qaeen Yictoria, who told him ** she would be 
compelled the next morning, to her great 
regret, to declare war against Russia." As 
to the conduct of that campaign, what would 
Moltke say to Lord Cardigan's reply to Yitz- 
thum's sympathising question as to the rigours 
of the campaign ? ''I had sent home for my 
yacht, and she is very comfortable ; only it is 
tedious having to ride night and morning 
several miles dong the bad roads. But I had 
my hunters with me, and they stick at 
nothing." It seems doubtful if our success at 
Inkerman was not partly due to the Czar 



having told the plan of attack to Count 
Munster, whose dispatch to Berlin was, Yitz- 
thum alleges, obtained for the BritL<ih 
Embassy by bribery and telegraphed from 
London to Lord Raglan. Yitzthum often, as 
we have already noticed, shows animus against 
the French, ' 'the vain nation," of whom he sajs, 
that they felt contempt for Louis Phillippe's 
love of peace. He adopts, and uses more than 
once, Persigny's axiom, " That no French 
Gk>vemment could hold out against the hos- 
tility of the English press and Stock Ex- 
change," and fully endorses Prince Albert's 
opinion of Palmerston : *' I cannot respect 
that man, for be always prefers his own 
interests to those of the nation." He shows 
good sense in thinking that the disavowal of 
Lord John Russell's proceedings at Yienna 
was an error ; and records Lord Clarendon's 
saying of Napoleon: "Not one of us can 
resist him when he tries to persuade us face 
to face in his own room." Prince Albert told 
Yitzthum that Napoleon hated him because 
he, the prince, " spoiled his game at Osborne." 
The two were, indeed, at cross-purposes ; for 
while Napoleon's programme included the 
acquisition of Savoy, Nice, and the Rhine 
frontier, with perbaps the addition of Bel- 
gium, the Prince Consort looked with a warm 
German heart to the rising star of Prussia. 
Yitzthum narrates the refusal by Lord Clar- 
endon of a marquisate, and adds, as an item 
of interest, that Lady Ely, who was present 
at the birth of the Pxince Imperial, assured 
him that " despite the malicious reports then 
current in Paris, all that happened was per- 
fectly regular." Some of the conversations 
with Yitzthum will become historicaL Take 
two examples — ^that of Mettemich as to 
Napoleon: "He forgets that a man cannot 
be emperor by the grace of Gknl and by the 
national will at one and the same time. That 
is a eontradictio in adjeeto. This Bonaparte 
has built nothing that will last" And then 
Napoleon's saying of himself and England — 
" L'alliance, c'est moi ! " Prince Albert pre- 
dicted that " eventually he will not be able 
to live without the halo of a campaign on the 
Rbine," and showed the ruling idea of his 
life in the remark to Yitzthum — " There is 
only one means of safety for Germany, to 
hand over the conduct of military and ^plo- 
matic affairs to Prussia." 

Yitzthum possessed much of Disraeli's con- 
fidence, who had a high opinion of his 
knowledge of foreign affairs. To him, upon 
the outbreak of the American war in 
1861, Disraeli said: ''Considering the pro- 
bable loss to British trade, we cannot, of 
course, proclaim openly the satisfaction we 
naturally feel at the collapse of republican 
institutions." Many pages of the second 
volume are filled with summaries of English 
events, which have no particular merit, not 
always that of accuracy. What would Lan- 
casbire say to the statement that Lord Derby 
averted ''the threatened danger" of tbe 
cotton famine bj ** his talent for organising " 
and "the money which he expended with 
such profusion." That was just the sort of 
worthless opinion a foreigner in London would 
form from the weekly reports of the Relief 
Committee over which Lord Derby presided. 
Disraeli mourned with eloquent words tiie 
loss of the Prince Consort in the House df 
Commonsi but he did not venture to tell the 
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Oommoni as he told Yitzthum : ^* We have 
buried our soTereign. • • • If he had outlived 
some of our 'old stagers,' he would have 
giren us, while retdning all ooDstitutioiial 
guarantees, the blessings of absolute goyem- 
ment." Was it by holding one language to 
Parliament and another to the court, that 
Lord Beaconsfield obtained royal f arour ? 

The latter half of the second rolutne is 
mainly occupied with the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, as to which, perhaps, Yitzthum was 
more completely acquainted than any English 
statesman. Those who desire to comprehend 
the mysteries of that complicated matter 
cannot do better than read the stiffest part of 
Yitsthum's reminiscences. The work of the 
tranedator has throughout been creditably per- 
formed. The Gtoman foundation is scarcely 
perceptible, but we have no clue to the 
meaning of the epithet '^ makebate," which 
the translator makes Yitzthum apply to Lord 
John Russell. This two Saxons — Beust 
and Yitzthum — who have resided in London 
acquired a greater reputation for acute 
observation than any other Oerman diplo- 
matists who have been accredited to our 
court. Disraeli said of Yitzthum, ** If I want 
to know something about Austria and Oer- 
many, I do not ask the Austrian Ambassador 
or the Prussian, but the Saxon Minister " ; 
and the perusal of these reminiscences enables 
us to confirm without any hesitation the editor's 
assertion that '' those who like to look behind 
the curtain of our parliamentary struggles and 
diplomatic transactions will find in these 
volumes facts not to be gathered either from 
newspapers or from blue books." 

Abthub Abvold. 



Memoir of TTiUiam Henry Ohanning. By 
Oftavius Brooks Frothingham. (Sonmen- 
sdhein.) 
Thb subject of Mr. Frothingham's present 
memoir was bom at Boston on May 25, 1810, 
and he died in London oi^ December 23, 1884. 
He was the nephew of tbe famous friend of 
liberty and Unitarian preacher, Dr. William 
EUery Channing. His father, Francis Dana 
Channing, was reputed to have been the 
ablest member of what was certainly a 
remarkable family; but he died early, the 
promise unfulfilled. William Henry, who 
was his only son, had, in Mr. Frothingham's 
opinion, '' the elements of genius " in greater 
profusion than even Dr. Channing himself. 
He had *' all the fire, all the impulse, all the 
sensibility, all the devotion to humanity, all 
the soaring aspiration " of his uncle ; but he 
was bolder, possibly to a fault. He lived in 
an age of enquiry and experiment, when the 
old order was nuuiifestly changing and giving 
place to new, and often grotesque, forms. 
Himself a devoutly religious man, he yet was 
tied by no traditions. The past had no value 
to him in the way of authority. He looked 
forward for the golden age, and, in his excess 
of hope and expectation, too often mistook 
some merely temporary erection for the walls 
of the New Jerusalem. 

Notwithstanding this, in all he undertook 
he was pre-eminently sane. If he was misled 
at all, it was not because he was a dreamer 
of dreams, but it was through his infinite 
faith in virtue. He may, from time to time, 
have idealised some utterly prosaic men and 



things, but he never Ml into the «Tor of 
mistaking the false for the true. He was a 
scholar. He was also a man of clear discern- 
ment; always open to consider new aspects 
of truth, or alleged truth, but not open to 
accept them until they had been subjected 
to some amount of critical examination. 
Spiritualism, in its table-turning phase, en- 
gaged his serious attention at one time ; but, 
though ** he had long been a spiritualist, that 
is, a believer in special influences from the 
unseen world," he arrived at this conclusion : 

*' The more I have observed and thought, the 
stronger has become my persuasion that the 
whole series of phenomena which now are 
awakening so much surprise reveal the de- 
generacy rather than the progress, the disease 
rather liian the health, the disorder rather than 
the elevation of our race. And my impression 
is that the nervous derangement of which the 
subjects of magnetic influence are the victims 
produces a special class of temptations which 
should be more carefully shimned than any 
others— temptations to spiritual presumption, to 
self-exaltation, to neglect of a!otual duties in 
common life, to engrossing imaginations, to 
power over other minds, and to a desire to 
shape events, not according to God*s will, but 
to self-will, and so to become a providence and 
a fulfiller of prophesies." 

This passage points to Mr. Channing's own 
spiritual attitude as a willing receiver of 
divine guidance and a willing instrument for 
the fulfilment of the divine purpose. 

Mr. Channing was essentially a man of 
action; not, perhaps, a practiced man — cer- 
tainly not a ''practical" man in the sense 
that men of the world use the word. But 
he was a lover of his fellow men, and his love 
always took form in service. He had a con- 
viction that the kingdom of GFod could and, 
if men co-operated for its advancement, soon 
would be begun on earth ; and he felt that 
he himself, among others, was called to hasten 
its realisation. Between 1840 and 1850 the 
atmosphere in America was full of schemes 
for the regeneration of mankind. Com- 
munistie doctrines of every kind and degree 
were promulgated there. Fourierism was 
especially popular, and the number of *' pha- 
lanxes" E^rted was equalled only by the 
number of failures which followed. Mr. 
Channing was profoundly interested in these 
movements, seeing in them, as he supposed, 
the beginning of the desired end. He was 
an energetic member of the Brook Farm 
Association, that noble enterprise in which 
George Eipley lost his little fortune and in 
which other earnest men and women, still 
more unhappily, lost their hope and faith in 
humanity and progress. It began as a 
simple effort at plain living and high 
thinking; but it was managed by persons 
of no business aptitude or experience. After 
a time it was transformed into a community 
of Fourier's t3rpe, and then, more even than 
before, Mr. Channing's sympathy was with it. 
Doubtiess its failure caus^ him keen dis- 
appointment; but he was not the man to 
despair. He did not think the kingdom of 
God was lost because one effort to reach it had 
failed. He was soon as busy as ever again 
with new schemes. In 1847 he founded, or 
was chiefiy instrumental in founding, a 
''Eeligious Union of Associaticmists " at 
Boston. It was composed of persons holding 
diverse theological views who were in agree^ 



ment on ewtain subjeots connected with the 
social regeneration of mankind. Their first 
article of faith was '< that it is the will of 
God by the ministry of man to introduce upon 
this planet an era of universal Unity." Mr. 
Channing held the office of teacher, and was 
the guiding and sustaining spirit of the move- 
ment. It lasted three years and a half in an 
apparently healthy oondition, and then, with 
some suddenness, while he was absent on 
a brief holiday, collapsed. Many other move- 
ments in the like direction he either actively 
engaged' in or at least passively sympathised 
veith. He called himself a Socialist ; but he 
would scarcely have found himself in harmony 
with the so-called Socialists to-day. The 
essence of %{% Socialism was loving helpful- 
ness. He was an earnest friend of the 
oppressed ; but, so far from being a hater or 
denouncer of oppressors, he felt greater pity 
for them, because they were in his eyes the 
greater sinners. 

Mr. Channing came by and by to realise 
that the kingdom of GK>d ** cometh not with 
observation." Probably he never ceased to 
hope that the spirit of brotherhood would one 
day so prevail on earth that his highest dream 
would become an actual truth ; but his love 
of organisations for such an end declined, and 
he relied more and more on teaching and 
personal influence. In his own heart he did 
actually realise his dream. For himi at least, 
the ''heavenly life" he so often spoke of 
had begun already ; and the passage through 
death which in the fulness of years he was 
called to make had not only no terrors, but 
seemed to him a simple and in no way start- 
ling or wonderful event. 

Mr. Channing was a man of infinite hope. 
He did not merely believe that every cloud 
has its silver lining, but, as he saw them, 
the clouds were nothing but silver. He lived 
in perpetual sunshine. He had his occasions 
for disappointment like other men — more, 
perhaps, than most other men, for he was 
often misunderstood and very seldom fully 
appreciated. But even rebuff and insult pre- 
sented themselves to his mind only as methods 
of divine rebuke and guidance. Deeply as 
he felt for his fellow men and women in their 
suffering and degradation, he was not one to 
manifest his sorrow in tears, but only in 
cheery helpfulness. 

Such a man as this was not likely to be 
bound down by any sect or creed. He was 
universaUy related. He saw the agreements, 
not the differences, between his neighbours 
and himself. He could adopt his neighbours' 
forms and find the spirit of religion there a 
well as in his own. In early life he visited 
Rome, and was for a time strongly drawn 
toward the Catholic Church. Its professed 
universality attracted him. When he found, 
as he did soon, tiiat it was not really a 
Catholic Church, but only a Boman Catholic 
Church, the fascination ceased; but it 
remained to him always as part of the uni- 
versal Church, and Cardinal Manning was his 
lifelong friend. '' Names and parties," as his 
biographer says, ''were nothing to him. 
Eomanists, Anglicans, Methodists, Baptists, 
Unitarians were all aUke in his regard, so they 
were fervent enough." 

Mr. Channing was no ascetic. He loved 
the world and the things of the world with 
reasonable love; indeed, hew oould he do 
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otherwise when lie regarded them, and all 
things elsei as divine appointments? He 
helonged, rather, to the order of saints. His 
perfect purity of mind and heart made his 
simple presence a benediction. When he 
died 'WHiittier wrote, "the world seems 
poorer, laeking his benign and beautiful 
presence " ; and the excellence of this phrase 
will be understood even by those who, like 
myself, have only seen him on public occa- 
sions, and were never privileged to speak with 
him. His perception of the right was keen ; 
and, with him, to perceive it was to do it. 
He was more than heroic, for he seems to 
have been incapable of fear. As soon as he 
saw a duty to be done it does not appear to 
have ever entered his mind that there was 
any alternative to doing it. "When he was a 
schoolboy 

« the master, having occasion to leave the 
room, gave the boys to the charge of young 

W. T , a lad of Channing's age, and his 

intimate Mend. T was told to keep order 

and report any cases of unruly behaviour. This 
he dicC thereby insuring the enmity of those 
who were named as well as of all who sym- 
pathised with them. It was determined to 

nm^e T suffer. His schoolmates formed 

two lines outside the door, determined to foroe 
him to 'run the gauntlet.' Chsnning saw 
what was going on, and said to his friend ' Take 
my arm.' Together they wulked down the 
avenue of menacing youths, Channing looking 
them firmly in the eye. as knowing tiieir plan 
and proud to defeat it." 

A parallel instance of this '' knightly 
heroism" occurred at Washington many 
years later. When on the day the pro- 
clamation of emancipation was issued 

'* he saw a crowd gathered about a black man. 
It was a fugitive whom a body of troops were 
about to arrest and lead away. Channing 
perceiving at a glance the situation, offered his 
arm, and walked away with the man as if he 
had a perfect right, amid the derisive jeers of 
the mob and the astonished looks of the 
soldiers." 

Instances might eavily be multiplied, but it 
seemi unbecoming to give mere instances 
when his oourage was invariable. 

"He was afraid of nothing," writes Mr. 
Frothingham. "Poverty, loneliness, obloquy, 
disappointment, were but names in his ears. 
He oould face dissenting crowds; he ooold 
rebuke friends. Danger and even death were 
shadows. To do what he believed to be right 
was his sole aim, cost what it might." 

It only remains to be said that Mr. Froth- 
ingham has well understood the delicate 
spiritual nature of his friend, and has per- 
formed his task with admirable taste and 
skill. Walisb Lswut. 



"flie Story of the Va,iiouBj^—AUxandsr^i 
JEmpit$. By J. F. Mahaffy. (Fisher 
TJnwin.) 

'* Ths empire of Alexander, founded by a single 
ffenius, broken up by ambitious generals, hdd 
together in spirit and in culture by imity of 
language, of interests, and of commerce, sank 
into dependence upon Borne, and ceases to have 
any other than a spiritual history." 
Such is the story which Prof. Mahaffy has 
undertaken to tell, and which he has told 
with marked success. The tale is singularly 
complicated. It is not the story of a nation ; 
and therefore the unity which it has is arti- 



ficial, created by conquest, and kept up by 
Greek or rather Hellenistic culture. The 
frequent recurrence, too, of the same names 
for men and women and cities makes it harder 
to disentangle the course of events. But 
Prof. Mahaffy has tried his best with index and 
special lists and chronological tables to keep 
distinct the owners of the same name, and to 
bring home to the reader the parallel sets of 
dates which have to be remembered for the 
different kingdoms of the Diadochi. 

Thanks to the trouble which he has taken, the 
account reads as easily as a novel. We follow 
the great Alexander through battles and 
conquests made plain to us by maps and plans. 
We assist at the terror and confusion which 
followed his premature death ; and then we 
see the empire divided among Macedonian 
satraps, who, when the ambition of some of 
them has extinguished the royal house of 
Macedon, take to themselves the title of 
kings. There were many causes at work which 
now made the title sound legitimate and often 
welcome to Greek ears. A monarch who 
came by his throne as successor-in-part of 
Alexander was no vulgar upstart rvpawo^. 
He offended the jealousy of no fellow-citizen; 
He could not oppress his whole realm as 
Apollodorus of Cassandria oppressed his 
wretched little town ; and the rich welcomed 
his protection against the exactions of the 
poor. But the new kings could not be 
satisfied with their shares of the mighty 
whole. War succeeded war. The monarchy 
of Thrace is partitioned, and disappears. The 
other kingdoms gain and give ground with 
strange oscillations, and presently a new 
kingdom arises in Asia Minor to balance 
Macedon and Syria. This was the kingdom 
of Pergamum, on which Prof. Mahaffy, like 
many another historian, looks back with some 
regret. Inoffensive and unencroaching, famous 
now for services to art, for "the amiable 
character of the royal house," and for the 
orderly peacefulness of its comfortable homes, 
this state has yet another claim to remem- 
brance — ^the pait it played in checking the 
barbarians who had broken before their time 
into the Greek world. Pergamum in Asia 
and Macedon in Europe had to carry on 
wearing struggles with Celts or Gktiatae, 
Thracians and Illyrians. Nor are the federa- 
tions — a feature as new to the Greek world 
as kingship — omitted in the survey. The 
Achaean League helped to keep order in the 
Peloponnese. The Aetolian League of banditti 
destroyed order and stole property wherever 
opportunity could be found. Rhodes, with its 
island-federation, forwarded commerce, sup- 
pressed piracy, and helped to preserve a 
balance of power against Syria or Macedon. 

Presently the Bomans encroach upon the 
Greek peninsula. Coming as a friend, staging 
as a conqueror, with objects not dear to us, 
but with means certainly unscrupulous. Home 
weakens Macedon on one hand and the Achaean 
League on the other. Then she brings Egypt 
under her tutelage, and overthrows Syria in 
one battle. Tet years and generations pass 
before all the fragments of Alexander's 
empire are brought directly under Boman 
government. Boman pre-eminence came 
swiftly and lasted long. Bome was in to 
hurry to transform it into empire. But, 
wherever full dominion did come, Bome found 
hersdf bound to carry on the twotadks which 



the Hellenistic world had received from the 
royal house of Macedon, and now passed on 
to her- — ^the diffusion of culture and the 
defence of the frontiers of the cultivated 
world. 

It would be ungrateful not to mention how 
good are the representations of coins with 
which Prof. Mahaffy illustrates all this event- 
ful history. FiuuxLiiir T. BichAkds. 



CowUy^i Froie Wbrh. With Introduction 
and Notes.. By the Bev. J. Bawson 
Lumby. (Cambridge : University Press.) 

Th£ fact that Cowley's prose attracts sufficient 
attention to receive a place in an educational 
series is one of some interest and pre- 
sumably also of some promise. It is indeed 
a scandal that boys should still be taught 
laboriously to produce the cracked clink of 
feeble Latin hexameters while they remain 
uninstructed in the literature of their own 
tongue, that literature furnishing precisely 
the means by which the very highest ends in 
education may be reached; and when one 
thinks of the stark inefficiency of our English 
secondary education, one rejoices te see any 
effort, however mildly tentative, that may 
impart to it a greater elasticity and range of 
movement. We require to have that secondary 
system totally metamorphosed ; but meanwhile 
we must be glad to find English literature 
being seriously considered at all. 

It is something — ^from one point of view, a 
great deal — to Imve Cowley's prose brought 
thus distinctly into notice. We want to have 
good working editions of all our prose and 
verse that is suitable for educational purposes, 
especially of such works as are not merely of 
personal and circumscribed interest, but con- 
tain also the substance of literary history and 
the capability of being made pivots of his- 
torical teaching. Such a work in the highest 
sense is Sidney's Defence of Poesy, and soj in a 
humbler degree, is the volume of essays before 
us. It is the work of one sufficiently im- 
portant in himself, the most precocious of 
poets, the most striking of inteUectual acro- 
bats in verse, and the head, though not the 
founder, of a school. The book also is of 
intrinsic importance. When Cowley laid 
aside those fantastic singing-robes of his in 
which he contrived verse that is nowadays 
not only unread but unreadable, when he 
dropped his fantastic professional [macaronics 
and Bpoke rational prose, his genuine clever- 
ness found natural course in a style con- 
spicuous for its ease and purity. There are 
not infrequent lapses into the lumbering mode 
of his predecessors; but sometimes it runs 
along with the facile ripple, and is brilliant 
with the light sparkle of a clever conversation. 
We require to go down as far as Addison 
before we can pcurallel this facility ; and when 
we add Cowley's semi-negHgent grace and 
light instinctive wit, we must even wait until 
we reach Gbldsmit^'s Bee before we find 
something quite similar. Again, these essays 
have a literary-historical significance, in tibat 
they represent English prose style in its 
formati(»i — t.*., in its process of perfection 
into an artistic vehicle. There is a whole 
diameter of difference between the prose of 
the seventeenth and that of the eighteentii 
century; and to trace that development, to 
explain the growth of that style which is 
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present in Addison and absent from Taylor — ^if 
not to indicate the causes that contributed to 
effect the change, at least to illustrate the 
yarious stages of its progress — that is the 
business of one who takes in hand the literary 
history of the period. 

Dr. Lumby does not seem to regard his 
book as in any sense a contribution to literary 
history. We have an introduction of some 
lengthy and notes to the extent of sixty pages ; 
but nowhere have we any evidence that Dr. 
Lumby has even divined the existence of 
anything noteworthy in Cowley's prose, un- 
less it be here and there a vocable. He tells 
us who Sir Philip Sidney was, and Ben 
Jonson, and Menelaus and Agamemnon and 
Aiistotie. He has countless notes upon all 
the persons mentioned in the text from Guy 
Fawkes to Beelzebub. He records that 
Horace had a Sabine farm, that Thermopylae 
was the scene of a famous battle, that Me- 
thuselah lived nine hundred and sixty-nine 
years. He quotes Columella to the extent of 
six lines at a time, and gives on the average 
about ten learned references per page without 
quotation. But to awaken either the personal 
or the historical interest in Cowley and in his 
essays, I can fiud no intelligent attempt from 
beginning to end of this arid and promiscuous 
farrago—a commentary of which there is not 
a page that does not contain something that 
is tedious or ill-judged, or out of place, or 
absurd. Witness p. 227 : 

** Tyrian beds. The luxury of Tyre and espe- 
cially the splendour of the robes and furniture 
of Tyiians, are well known. <>/, Tyrii amictus, 
Ovid, A, A. ii. 297. Tyrio murice aatiirata pcdla^ 
Ovid, Met. n. 166. Tyria purpura, Cicero, 
Contra Verrem, v. 56. Also Tertullian, De Hahiiu 
Mulieb. chap, i.'' 

And desiccating pedantry of this kind passes 
for scholarship, and in the name of scholar- 
ship boys are to be made feed upon such 
dust ! 

What do we mean by scholarship? and 
what is implied in a scholarly acquaintance 
with an author or a book? It implies a 
knowledge (1) of the text, and (2) of the 
matter; and, passiDg beyond these, a know- 
ledge (1) of the man, and (2) of his age. 
It implies nothing more, and differs from 
ordinary information chiefly in point of ac- 
curacy. But this information must have that 
concreteness and solidity within itself, without 
which information is no better than shot- 
rubbish. That is scholarship in the true 
sense. It brings us nearer to the man and 
his work. It lets us see the fibre of the age 
and feel its throb. And such scholarship is 
not merely the true and valuable, it is also 
the most interesting. It would be a simple 
affair for a good teacher to make Cowley's 
essays one of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive of textbooks — to make acquaintance with 
this single work a centre of acquaintance with 
the entire literary movement of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, the move- 
menty both in point of matter and in point of 
f orm^ the soientiflc and philosophic movement 
proceeding from the lat^ development of the 
Baconian Inductive, and so clarifying thought 
and so again clarifying style, and the new 
attention to form in prose as well as in verse, 
passing on through Dryden and Temple to 
Addison and the next century. And if easy 
for a good teacher, why difficult for a good 



editor ? Why should an editor go irrelevantly 
drumming with the dried bones of Columella 
when his author stills waits to bo presented, 
and ignore the substantial interest of his 
subject for an incoherent jumble of gun- 
powder and lacteal veins ? 

There is a certain promise in the air that 
English literature will assume its position as 
an educational subject of flrstrate import- 
ance. The danger we have to encounter on 
the way is not so much from sciolism as from 
waste pedantry. JoHir G. Dow. 



By Lady WQde. 



Ancient Zsymds of Ireland, 
(Ward & Downey.) 

This is a very strange book — an interesting 

book undoubtedly, but a book the interest of 

which is greatly lessened by the circumstance 

that the writer gives no authority whatever 

for any of the statements she makes, nor any 

historical account of the legends she has 

brought together. She tells us, indeed, that 

the legends now collected were obtained 

chiefly from oral communications made either 

in Irish or in Irish-English by the peasantry 

themselves ; and, further, that the narratives 

were taken down by competent persons. 

However willing one may be to believe the 

truth of these assertions, one yet would like 

to know something more deflnite. Who were 

these competent persons? At what period 

were the legends taken down and collected ? 

Above all, where were they found and 

gathered together ? Were they found in the 

North of Ireland among the wild hills of 

Donegal, or on the bleak shores of Lough 

Neagh, where the Irish and Scotch races are 

closely blended and mingled? Were they 

told by the Southern peasantry — men and 

women of less mixed race, dwelling near the 

Killamey lakes, or near the stormy steeps of 

Olengar^S? Were they found in Leinster 

among the Wicklow hills, or the lonely bogs 

of Westmeath, where the English race is now 

predominant? Lady Wilde has omitted to 

give us any information on these points, and 

by this omission she has deprived her book of 

the great value it might have had for scholars 

or (indents of Irish history. The book is 

interesting, and some of the stories told are 

charming; but the pleasure I have felt in 

reading them is of the same kind that one 

experiences in reading any pleasant book of 

fairy tales about whose origin and history 

one knows nothing. 

I have a confession to make with regard 
to the opening sentence of Lady Wilde's 
preface— that though I have read it several 
times over, with great attention, I have failed 
to grasp its meaning. ''The three great 
sources of knowledge," Lady Wilde writes, 
« respecting the shrouded psxt of humanity, 
are the language, the mythology, and the 
ancient monuments of a country." I fdt 
puzzled when flrst I read this sentence, and 
I am puzzled stiU. What does * * the shrouded 
part of humanity " mean ? Does it refer to 
physical qualities, or to mental qualities? 
Can it mean little-known obscure national- 
ities ? Is it a euphemistic term for the Irish 
race ? I must own that I am quite in the 
dark as to the real meaning of this sentence. 

In her Introduction, Lady WQde evolves 
somewhat novel and original theories with 
regard to comparative philology and ethno- 



graphy. There was a period, she tells us, 
when the whole human family was of one 
creed and one language. From the '' beauti- 
ful Eden-land of the Persian Gulf" went 
forth the first emigrants. They travelled along 
the lines of the great rLver<<, by the Euphrates, 
and the Tigris, and the Nile ; and there the 
flrst mighty cities of the world were built. 
From Persia, Assyria, and Egypt went forth 
the wandering tribes to people the world. 
The source of all life, creed, and culture now 
on earth is to be found in Iran or Persia, and 
in the ancient legends and languages of the 
great Iranian people. The waves of human 
life kept rolling westward ; they surged over 
all the lands and islands of the great sea ; 
and, seeking new homes, they passed through 
the pillars of Hercules out into the Western 
Ocean, along the shores of Spain and France. 
From Spain the early mariners reached Ire- 
land, the verdant island of the West. The 
changes and chances of 3,000 years have 
swept over the people, the legends, and the lan- 
guage. Still, it is in Ireland that the nature 
and origin of the primitive races of Europe 
should be studied, because the Irish were the * 
last people to break with the past, to separate 
from the primaeval stock ; because they form, 
as it were, '* a sediment, which still retains 
its peculiar affinity with the parent land." 
Thus far Lady Wilde. Certainly, all this is 
passing strange. Have not all we students 
of race and language learned and seen that so 
far there is no evidence of there ever having 
been in any part of the world one family, one 
creed, one language? When was it that 
Persians, Assyrians, and Egyptians dwelt 
together in *' the beautiful Eden land at the 
head of the Persian Gulf ? " Where did 
those branches of the primal Iranian stock 
get the ships in which they sailed down the 
Mediterranean Sea, and through the pillars of 
Hercules to the western shores of Spain, and 
northward to the island of Erin? Has Lady 
Wilde been attracted and misled by the 
resemblance of sound between the names of 
Erin and Iran — ^by the circumstance that the 
flrst syllable of the words Ir-ish and Ir-anian 
is the same ? Does not all the evidence of 
comparative philology go to prove that the 
Jirit people who parted company with the 
andent Indo-European (not Iranian) stook 
were the Kelts ; that they crossed central and 
northern Europe until they reached Spain, 
Ghiul, and the British Isles, and were stopped 
by the waters of the great ocean ? Are all 
Lady Wilde's theories envolved out of her 
own imagination? Has she never heard or 
read of Grimm, or Ascoli, or Benfey, or 
Schleicher, or Max Miiller, not to mention a 
dozen other great names ? — and if she has not, 
why does she write an essay on oomparative 
mythology and comparative philology ? Qm 
diable aUait-eUe faire dans eettegaiUre f 

The legends, charms, and superstitiona 
which nu^e up the greater part of tiie two 
volumes are all more or less interesting, and 
are, many of them, very beautiful. They are, 
unfortunately, almost all too long to be given 
in full, and they would lose much by being 
shortened. I must, therefore, content myself 
with quoting very little, and with merely 
mentioning the names of a few which appear 
to me among the most striking, tf.^., ''The 
Wolf Story," the legends about the " Evil 
Eye," "The Stolen Bride," "The Pairy 
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Dance/' <' The Priest's Soul." The following 
is a description of Irish belief as to the mnsio 
of the 8{dh$ or fairies : 
" One day a man entered a cabin in the connty 
Glare, and saw a young girl about twenty seated 
by the fire, chanting a melancholy song, without 
settled words or music On inquiry, he was 
told that she had once heard the fairy harp ; 
and those who hear it lose all memory of love 
or hate, and forget all things, and nerer more 
have any other soimd in their ears save the 
soft music of the f aizr haip, and when the spell 
is broken they die " (Vol. L, p. 53). 

The following loye-charm is given in 
vol. ii., p. 79 : 

** O Christ, by your five wounds, by the nine 
orders of angels, if this woman is ordained for 
me, let me hold her hand now, and breathe her 
breath. O my love, I set a charm to the top 
of your head ; to the sole of your foot ; to each 
side of your breast, that you may not leave me, 
nor forsake me. As a foal after the mare, as a 
child after the mother, may you follow and 
stay with me till death comes to part us 
asunder. Amen." 

The essay on the '' Irish Past/' which fol- 
lows the '* Legends and Charms," is, I fear, 
as scientifically inaccurate as the Introduction ; 
bat this is atoned for (if inaccuracy can ever 
be atoned for) by the picturesqueness and 
beauty of its st^le, as well as by many 
thoughtful pages on Irish character, and 
manners, and l^e. I know of no description 
of national character more true, or more 
forcibly written than the followiog : 
^ Sucb as they [the Irish] were when the first 
light of history rested on them, they are now ; 
indolent and dreamy, patient and resigned as 
fatalists, fanatical as fionzees, impla(»tble as 
Arabs, cunning as Greeks, courteous as 
Spaniards, superstitious as savages, loving as 
children, clinging to the old home and the old 
sod and the old families with a tenderness that 
is always beautiful, sometimes heroic; loving 
to be ruled, with veneration in excess ; ready to 
die like martyrs for a creed, a party, or the idol 
of the hour, but incapable of extending their 
sympathies beyond the family or the dan ; con- 
tent with the lowest place in Europe ; station- 
ary amid progression; isolated from the 
European family ; without power or infiuence ; 
lazily resting in the past, while the nations are 
wrestling in the present for the future. Children 
of the ocean, yet without commerce; idle 
by thousands, yet without manufactures ; gifted 
with quick intellects and passionate hea^, yet 
literature and art die out among them for 
want of aid or sympathy; without definite 
aims, without ener^, or the earnestness, which 
is the vital life \jnc^ of heroic deeds ; dark and 
blind through prejudice and ignorance, they 
can neither resist nobly, nor endure wisely; 
chafinff in bondage, yet their fits of liberty are 
marked only by wild excesses, and end only in 
sullen despair " (voL ii., p. 334). 

It is true, as Lady Wilde says, that while 
dogmatic religion and science have long siDce 
killed the mytho-poetic faculty in cidtured 
Europe, it exists still among the Irish — a 
people whose simple, joyous, reverent nature 
remains unchanged, while all else is changing 
round them, or, at least, remained unchanged 
until comparatively recent days. Christianity 
was readily accepted by the Irish, but the 
legends of ancient times were not over- 
thrown by it; rather, they were taken up 
and incorporated with the new faith. The 
Irish are eternal children, with all the 
childlike instincts of superstition still strong, 
i^ tliemr^believin^ all things, becai^e to 



doubt requires knowledge, and implies quali- 
ties whidi they do not possess. Hence their 
legends are a curious mingling of religion and 
superstition. The holy wells and the sacred 
trees were, most probably, held sacred in 
ante- Christian times, and only became more 
holy by association with a saint's name. The 
fires lighted on the hills at Midsummer (on 
St. John's Eve) are undoubtedly a survival 
of an ancient pagan rite. The funeral cere- 
monies of Ireland — the wake, the death- 
chant, the mourning women, and the games — 
recall the funeral rites of pagan times, and of 
Eastern lands. The two great dogs tiiat 
watch for the souls of the dead in order that 
they may devour them, recall Cerberus, the 
three-headed monster, who guarded the gates 
of death. The following death-chant or k^en 
might as conceivably have been sung by a 
pagan Greek as by a Christian mother : 
*' O women, look on me ! look on me, women ! 
Have you ever seen any sorrow like mine? 
Have you ever seen the like of me in my 
sorrow? Arrah, my darling, my darling, 'tis 
your mother that calls you. How long you are 
sleeping ! Do you see iJl the people round you, 
my darling, and I sorely weeping? Airah, 
what is the paleness on your face? Surely, 
there was no equal to it in Erin for beauty and 
fairness, and your hair was as the wing of a 
raven, and your skin was whiter them the 
hand of a lady. Is it the stranger must 
carry me to my grave, and my son lying 
here?"(vol.L, p. 17.) 

In taking leave of the Anei&nt Legends of 
Irelandy 1 venture to express the hope that, 
should the work reach a second edition, Lady 
Wilde may submit it to the revision of some 
competent Keltic scholar, and so render her 
interesting book of use and value, not only to 
that ambiguous person — the general reader, 
but also to bona fide students of Irish history 
and Irish myths. Jaiits Lxe. 



NEW NOVELS. 

Logu Toum. By Sarah Tytler. In 3 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

A Heart of Fire. By Mrs. Houstoun. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

The Lovely Wang. By the Hon. Lewis Wing- 
field. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

A City Girl. By John Law. (^zetelly.) 

Stratharran. By Bower Watten. (Edinburgh: 
Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 

Who did it f By Mark Mee. (Wyman.) 

Wife orno Wife. By T. W. Speight. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

A Crystal Aye. (Fisher XJnwin.) 

Olounoorm Tales. By James Payn. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Miss Tttlsb is familiar with much Scotch 
ground ; but it may be said, with little fear of 
contradiction, that with none is she so fami- 
liar as with that which she disguises under 
the designation of Zoyie Town. The bright, 
and yet quaint, reality that marks it looks 
like the reality which only the memories of 
childhood can suggest. Be that as it may, 
Zioyie Town is tibe most successful purely 
Scotch story that Miss Tytler has yet pub- 
lished. AU things considered, also, it is, 
with the exception of perhaps three by 
Mrs. Oliphant, the best noyel dealing with 



domestic life in the North that has been pub- 
lished for a decade. It is, indeed, mured 
by Miss Tytler's great and almost &tal weak- 
ness— diiluseness. But even this weakness, 
in consequence of which her three volumes 
contain as much letterpress as four by 
almost any other writer, is forgotten in one's 
appreciation of the art with which she 
presents every detail in the life of a Scotch 
country town a generation or two ago. The 
highest merit of Loyie Townis that it is a fuU 
study of such life in days when Edinburgh, 
not London, was the capital of Scotland ; when 
sheriffs, and even sheriff-clerks, were impor- 
tant personages; when the inns in country 
towns were frequented by "the gentry"; 
when the parish minister was the undisputed 
autocrat of the supper-table. Miss Tytler 
introduces a jarring element of modemness 
into this study in the shape of paper-mills, 
which the nominal proprietor bums down to 
cheat an insurance company. Otherwise her 
picture of Logic — ^its market days and its 
dancing-assemblies, its three " Shirras," un- 
wearied in their attentions to toddy and to 
business, its "auld captain," its minister, 
its lairds, its schoolmistresses, its gossips, 
its disreputable " Coontess," its more respect- 
able, but not less vulgar, " Lady " Sprott — 
is very nearly perfect. Then there is a 
pleasant little plot in Loyie Town, which it 
would be unfair to divulge, and there are at 
least half-a-dozen strong and well-defined 
characters. Of these the best are Miss Mally 
Corstorphine, landlady of the Crown Inn — 
a resolute, reticent, Scotch gentlewoman of 
the old school — and " Moshie," otherwise M. 
Baoul le Saye, a chivalrous Gascon coun^, 
who in exile is compelled to give lessons in 
dancing, but to whom, in the end, Fortune 
gives back his own. But Lizzie Lindsay, the 
heroine, who deserves all her good fortune, 
is also an admirable sketch ; and so is that 
bright, but rather selfish, fiirt, Hay Melville. 
Miss Tytler's female charact^ are superior 
to her men, of whom the weakest is the 
miserable Adam Lauder. But " Moshie " is 
a host in himself, and is in many respects 
as original and complete a personality as can 
be found in the wide range of Scotch fiction. 
It was a mistake of Miss Tytler to let Lizzie 
Lindsay think even for a moment of Lauder, 
when such a possible rival was in the field. 

Of A Heart of Fire it is unnecessary to say 
anything, except that it is intolerably long, 
that its heroine's " features were not so regular 
as those of Dannecker's Ariadne; but any 
defects which they might possess were com- 
pensated for by lips of roseate freshness, and 
by a smile as sweet and passion-stirring as 
ever lighted up a human face "; and that as 
regards Harvey Dallas, whom she ultimately 
marries, " as a poor law guardian and also as 
a magistrate, he performed his duties con- 
scientiously and with regularity." A more 
harmless or less interesting story than this 
was surely never written. There is nobody 
in it bad enough or good enough to command 
or deserve an iota of attention. 

The Lovely Wany is an elegant little 
comedy, which borders here and there on 
farce, but never on vulgarity. It is the story 
of a Chinese family conspiracy to get money 
by a sham marriage between the scapegrace 
brother of Miss ^un^, dis^^uised as Miss Hun^r 
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bcnelf, and the dying brother of the lovely 
MiasWai^g. The conspiracy is frustrated, and, 
at the same time, its object is attained by Miss 
"Wang snbstitntiog herself on the occasion of 
the marriage ceremony for her brother, who has 
meanwhile been good enough to die. Owing 
to the intimacy of the relations into which 
the lovers are placed by fate, Mr. Wingfield 
might, had he been realistically inclined, have 
introduced some delicately indelicate situations 
into his little story. But he ha§ had the good 
taste to refrain £rom doing anything of the 
kind. Mr. Wingfield's style is bright, his 
draperies are graceful and fitting, and his 
Chinese geography and topography need not 
be impeached. 

It is much to be regretted that the author 
of A City Girl should have designated it— or 
allowed his publishers to designate it — a 
" realistic " story. Tbe ill-omened adjective 
is calculated to warn off from his story the 
very people who would be benefited by read- 
ing it. It is pathetic ; the heroine, Kelly 
Ambrose, who has a little of Hetty Sorrel in 
her, is seduced by Arthur Grant, who is a 
very pale copy of Arthur Donnithome. But 
it is not marked by that inartistic and other- 
wise offensive dwelling upon unpleasant 
incidents, for the sake of their unpleasant- 
ness, which is tbe characteristic of English 
'* realistic" novels. Besides, it presents, in 
the person of worthy Captain Lobe of the 
Salvation Army, the realism of virtue, as a 
contrast to the realism of vice. There is not 
much of plot in A City Girl, and not much 
of a purpose — unless that be to prove that 
women who have not been mothers should 
not attempt to act as nurses to weakly 
children, and that the men and women of 
the Salvation Army are engaged in good social 
work of its kind. There is one improbability 
— ^if it be not an impossibility — in this story. 
That a dilettante^ impressionable amateur 
in Badicalism li]^e ibrthur Grant should 
drift into a liaisim with a pretty *'hand" 
like Nelly Ambrose, whom he sees at a 
meeting of a plebeian *' club,'' is conceivable. 
But he is not quite heartless, and it is 
incredible that he should have made no 
provision for the practically inevitable result 
of that liaison. Besides, he must have had 
his eyes and his ears open when he was 
engaged in '' missionary '' work on behalf 
of hu party, and in *' psychological studies " 
on behalf of himself, in the slummy region 
of ''the City"; and he must have learned 
that, if it is a trifling matter for the '' hand " 
of a ''sweater" to have a baby, it is no 
trifling matter for her to support one. Other- 
wise Arthur Grant is a lifelike portrait. So 
is Nelly Ambrose, the poor "masher" of 
Charlotte's Buildings, who becomes a mother 
before she becomes a woman. So is Captain 
Lobe of the Salvation Army, who rescues 
Nelly. So is G^rge, the old soldier and 
caretaker of Charlotte's Buildings-— in spite 
of his Dickensish trick of saying every 
second page, "I wish I'd never left the 
service "—who plays Adam Bede to Nelly's 
Hetty Sorrel, and whom the author of A 
City Girl ought really, for the sake of the 
ordinary and weak reader, to have allowed to 
half-murder Arthur Grant. The English of 
A City Girl is unexceptionable. 

Stratharran is a well-meaning, incoherent, 
unsuccessful, and yet not unpleasant, attempt 



to utilise the movement among the crofters of 
Northern Scotland for the purposes of fiction. 
Mr. Bower Watten has tried hard to get up 
his subject ; but he gives a very blurred por- 
trait of that queer compound of piety, super- 
stition, independence, and resolution — the 
Scotch crofter. In his pages this modem 
political hero prays too much and does 
too little. The best character in Strath- 
arran is Leitch, the quite impossible Earl of 
Glenconval's resolute factor ; but he looks an 
Englishman. The second best is Jamie Bam- 
say, who is a bit of a Scotchman — at least, 
when he perpetrates practical jokes. Mr. 
Watten's poetical justice — ^the discovery of 
the true heir to the ruthlessly logical oppressor 
of the Stratharran crofters — is absu^y im- 
probable; his love-making is weak; his 
electioneering is farcical. 

JTho did it f is a piece of rough transpon- 
tine work. Josephine Duval, alias £ate 
Warren, who *'did it," is the vulgarest of 
murderesses and intriguers; and in the 
Warrens, and Mesuriers, and Haltons, who 
hate her, or love her, or are married to her, 
and who write plays and drink "black 
Scotch," she has company quite worthy of 
her. There is some gallery " go " in fTho did 
it f which may be put to better use some day. 

Those readers of A Barren Title who dis- 
covered in the hero a little of Mr. Besant's 
— or is is the late Mr. Bice's ? — Beady-Ifaney 
Mortihay humour, wiU be disappointed with 
the first of the two stories which make Mr. 
Speight's new volume. Wife or no Wife^ the 
story of a poor girl who marries a good 
Englishman after marrying a bad frenchman, 
wiUiout, of course, making certain that the 
bad Erenchman is dead, is unpleasant and 
unnatural. The death of Victor Latour is, 
no doubt, a powerful scene, powerful to repul- 
siveness; but Mr. Speight's talent does not 
lie in the painting of such scenes. Colonel 
L'Estrange, the choleric old-school father of 
the unfortunate Elinor is, indeed, the only 
character in Wife or no Wife — ^not excepting 
even Delphine, Elinor's confidante and foster- 
sister — who is at all worthy of Mr. Speight in 
the sense of recalling his best creations. A 
Close Shave, in which we have the joys and 
sorrows of a barber with a turn for doggerel, 
is a good and indeed polished farce, which, 
alike in style and in the "gay wisdom" 
that pervades it, recals the cloister-humour 
of Douglas Jerrold rather than of Mr. Gilbert. 

A Crystal Aye is a very well-.written 
attempt to picture the life of an ideally 
contented, pure, and ignorant people. A 
commonplace nineteenth-century Englishman 
of the name of Smith fells from a cliff 
when botanising ; and when he recovers finds 
himself among people who live in crystal 
dwellings^ have characters to match, and have 
never heard of Hannibal, Napoleon, or Lord 
Eandolph Churchill. He has a variety of 
adventuresi some comic, some the reverse, and 
one final and fatal. The story is a pretty 
conceit carefully worked out; and the con- 
versations of Yoletta, who is incapable of 
ordinary love, and of poor Smith, who is 
capable of nothing else, are very amusing 
and not unedifying. The author of A 
Crystal Age writes a graceful style, which 
ought not to be wasted in transcendental 
fiction. 



Mr. Payn's latest collection of stories, witt 
and without morals, which have already 
appeared in magazines, is a magnum <rf 
medium-dry, dub-arm-chair, and somewhat 
elderly humoor. Mr. Payn shoots the 
follies of the time as they fly with aa 
arrow that kills, but does not inflict 
unnecessary pain; and tiiere are not 
more than three stories in his three 
volumes that become tedious before the 
dose of them is reached. Yet it is hardly 
possible not to sigh occasionally for an oaaig 
of genuine tragedy, when jogging at the 
rate of so many stories a day over M^. 
Payn's Sahara of middle-class comforts and 
comic miseries. Wnxux Waixiob. 



RECENT THEOLOGY. 

The Picture of Jesus ( The Master). By the Bev. 
H. B. Haweis, (Borne.) This second puhlii^ed 
volume of the series, entitled ''Christ and 
Christianity/' should be the most important of 
all the volumes, for it contains a summary of 
Christ's life and teaching. Mr. Haweis's 
' ' Picture " has some very g^reat and rare merits. 
It is never commonplace or dull; it is never 
conventional or biassed. However old and 
familiar are the truths Mr. Haweis is stating, 
they receive fresh vigour and point under hi« 
hands; however wdl-wom is the tale he is 
telling, it receives new interest in his swift, 
curt, decided narrative; and when he has a 
question of fact to settle, on which depend im- 
portant theological doctrines, he fearlesdy 
faces his fact, leaving the doctrines, for the 
time, entirdy on one side. Of freshness and 
originality of thought there is abundance, as, 
for instiuice, in the exposition of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and in the fifteenth 
section, entitled "Days of Judgment"; and 
brilliai^t epigrams, as that the Pharisees by 
their traditions *< commuted their social and 
family duties for an ecdesiastical fine," are 
to be foimd in every chapter. Two aspects 
of Christ's life strike us as reodving specially 
admirable treatment: His marvellous practi- 
cd sagadty is exhibited with a deamess 
and force which will be new to most 
readers; and the negative and destructive 
side of His teaching — His resolute rejeotion of 
** ascetidsm, ceremonialism, and sanctimonious- 
ness " — finds in Mr. Haweis a sympathetic and 
eloquent exponent. But there are points of 
view from which Mr. Haweis's '* Picture " is a 
failure. It fails to leave with us any very vivid 
idea of what Jesus was to His own disdples, or 
to explain to us the secret of their devotion 
to Him. So much space is given to the explana- 
tion of those parts of His teaching which were 
misunderstood by His contemroraries, and 
have been misunderstood by His followers 
since, that the simpler and easier truths whioh 
have won for Him the love of mankind are 
unduly subordinated. Moreover, Mr. Haweis's 
praiseworthy anxiety to bring Christ's teaching 
into dose connexion with our ever^-day 
modem life is overdone. The individuality of 
Christ Himsdf and of His time is hidden from 
us. We are in London in the nineteenth 
century, not in Pdestine in the first The 
result of all this is that Mr. Haweis's repre- 
sentation produces onus little of the fascination 
whidi ^e simple Gospd narratives exercise, 
and which, among modem lives, is specially 
found in Fhilochristus, Nor will Mr. Haweis's 
sketch compare with such a book as Ecce ffomo^ 
as a statement and aummary of Christ's 
doctrines and methods. It is too short, too 
sketchy, and too abrapt. The style has not 
enough of the di^ty and repose, of the 
passion and sublimity, which must ever be 
essential characteristics of the bio|;rapher o( 
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Jesns. Occasionally, indeed, Mr. Haweis has 
all these characteristics, but too often, notably 
in the exceedingly vivid and able sketch of 
JndcM Iscariot, he almost adopts the style of the 
' ' Essence of Parliament " in Pimch, These are 
the shortcomings of a striking and able book. 
Among the many important pronouncements of 
Mr. ^weis on matters of bdief , we will quote 
only his statement of the "two views" 
regarding Christ's birth : 

'' I will put it dearly thus. Towards the close of 
the first century there were two sects of CSiriBtians, 
the Jewish and the (gentile. The earlier sect, 
who followed Mark and Peter ; the later sect, who 
followed Luke and Paul. Matthew represents a 
state of transition thought between Mark and 
Luke. Both sects spoke of Jesus as Son of Gk)d ; 
both saw in Him in some seDse a divine presence. 
But the earlier Jewish Christians, represented by 
Mark, seem to have known nothing of the 
miraculous conception, and believed the divine life 
in Jesus to be a spiritual influence tnmsfusiog his 
humanity; while the later Gentile Christiaus, 
represented by Luke, considered the divine life in 
Jesus to be due to a certain physical but miraculous 
influence, wholly independent of Joseph and 
operant at the time of Mary's conception." 

8UU Hours. By Bichard Bothe. Translated 
by Jane T. Stoddart. With an introductory 
essay by the Bev. John Macpherson. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) This is the first volume of a 
series of translations entitled " The Foreign 
Biblical Library," in process of publication by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. The series will 
provide translations of the most recent pro- 
ducts of " orthodox foreign scholarship " ; but 
the publishers mark the fact that it will not 
consist only of commentaries, and will not be 
too rigidly orthodox, by beginning with the 
oommonplaoe book of Bothe, who has been 
described as an ''evangelical Heffdian." 
Bothe in his lifetime kept a book in which he 
wrote comments upon such passages in his 
reading as specially interested him. This book 
he seems to naVe had some notion of publish- 
ing, and got so far as to revise his material. 
H& biographer. Prof. Nippold, of Bern, care- 
fully arranged the scattered thoughts under 
such heads as Personal, on Gk>d, on Man, 
on Christ, &c., and published the result in 
, 1872. Still Hours is a translation of this 
volume, which has been widdy read in 
Germany. The ** introductory essay " gives a 
good account of Rothe's life, but does not in- 
dicate very clearly his position as a theologian. 
The readers for whom this library is intended 
will not gain very much by the information 
that Bothe was influenced largely by Daub and 
Abegg. They will want to know who Daub 
and Abegg were. Mr. Macpherson gives a 
dear enough account of Abegg, but leaves 
Daub rather in the dark; and it was Baub*s 
iDfluence on Bothe which was important, and 
turned him from a ''Pietist" to an "evan- 
gelical Hegelian." The translation is in the 
main dear and idiomatic. Occasionally a 
thought is left obscure ; but this cannot be^ 
always avoided in translating German 
philosophy. The book may be heartily 
recommended to those unable to read the 
originaL The imcommon combination in 
Bothe's character of intellectual honesty and 
vigour with deep and genuine piety must 
make him interesting to all readers, while 
students of German thought will find one of 
its most important phases mirrored in Still 
Hours. 

Future Probation : a Symposium. (Nisbet.) 
The secondary title of this volume, " Is Salva- 
tion possible after Death?" limits very 
materially the scope of the papers contained in 
it. These were originally contributed to the 
Homiletic Magazine, and are published in their 
present form as a volume of " Nisbet's llieo- 
logioal Library." The writer of the last 



article, Dr. Lv^dels, dassifies very accurately 
the views of his twelve predecessors under four 
heads: 1. The view of those represented by 
the Bev. Stopford Brooke, who "goes far beyond 
the question," and a£Brms the certain final 
salvation of the whole human race ; 2. The 
view of the Bev. Edward White, who denies 
universal restoration, but believes that those 
who have had no offer of salvation in this life 
will receive such an offer after death ; 3. The 
view of Dr. Littledale, who " shows a leaning 
towards universal restoration " ; 4. The view of 
Prindpal Cairns, who, "writing with the 
reverence for Scripture which characterises all 
his investigations and utterances, does not see 
any ground for entertaining this pleasing hope. " 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Landels*s use of the 
word " pleasing: " in this last sentence is sincere, 
for with severe! writers the hope in question is 
certainly not pleasing. More thsoi once we 
find the clerical mind much exercised by the 
thought that if this " pleasing hope " be 
allowed, preachers and teachers mil find their 
admonitions materially weakened. How can a 
sinner, who knows he will have another chance 
in the next world, be expected to repent in 
this ? The further question, whether a repent- 
ance resulting only from terror of punishment 
is worth much, is not considered. The second 
ground for den>ing the possibility of salvation 
after death is the testimony of the Bible, which, 
to those who accept its inspiration very rigidly, 
seems to answer in the negative the question at 
issue. Those, on the other hand, whose views 
on inspiration are more liberal, give greater 
weight to the argument from the character of 
Gt>d — His mercy and onmipotence — contending 
that an infinite punishment of sinners would be 
unjust, andimply failure on the partof the Deity. 
The Bev. John Page Hopps's brilliant paper 
puts this argument admirably. Christ's answer 
— "with God all things are possible" — to a 
question very like the question of the Sym- 
posium would seem to favour Dr. Littledale*s 
conclusion ; but so many previous points must 
be settled before the Question at issue in this 
volume can be cmswered that its discussion at 
much length is not very profitable. The Bev. 
Simeon Singer contributes a valuable and 
interesting summary of Babbinical teaching on 
the matter. It is surdy a mistake not to give 
the denomination of each writer as well as his 
name. 

Cur Beas Homo ? By Anselm, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, Analysis, and Notes, by Edward 8. 
Prout. (Bdigious Tract Society.) This care- 
fully printed and neatly bound volume forms 
volume i. of a sorites of "Christian. Classics" 
which the Bdigious Tract Society proposes to 
publish. The choice of St. Anselm*s treatise on 
the Atonement to open the series is an 
admirable one. The Our Deus Homo ? has a per- 
manent value, apart from its special theological 
teaching, as the production of an intellect 
of unusual subtlety, guided by a disposi- 
tion of rare sweetness and humility. It 
will very much astonish those readers who 
have imagined that the question it deals with 
is a modem one, and perhaps put some present- 
day theologians to the blush^ We ^ow of 
only one other trandation of the treatise, 
published anonymoudy by "a dergyman " at 
Oxford in 1858. To this Mr. Prout's transla- 
tion is distin^y superior. He is occasionally 
obscure, but on the whole he succeeds in avoid- 
ing "translated" English. The modest " in- 
troduction " is such that we wish it were longer, 
and gave us some history of the infiuehce and 
fortunes of Ansdm's tract. Dean Church and 
Mr. Martin Bule (St. Anselm: his Life and 
Times), while bearing witness to its originality 
and interest, pass over it very hurriedly. We 
should like to know, also, somethixig more 
about Boso. The tract is so short that a little 



more space might without inconvenience be 
given to the intJoduotory matter. The analysis 
is excellent. 

The Person and Work of the Redeemer. By 
J. J. Van Oosterzee. Translated from the 
Dutch by Maurice J. Evans. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. ) This careful and idiomatic tran s - 
lation was first published in 1874 under the 
title of The Image of Christ. The volume before 
us is a second edition of that work in a cheaper 
form. Dr. Oosterzee's position, as the leader 
of the Evangelical School in Holland, will 
make the republication of the translation of 
one of his most important works acceptable to 
many. It should be noted that the type, paper, 
and binding of the book are all that could be 
desired. 

The Temple of Humanity, and other Sermons. 
By H. N. Grimley. (Kegan Patil, Trenfch & Co. ) 
These sermons are thoughtful and striking, but 
a little wanting in vigour and emphasis. Mr. 
Grimley preaches Christ's religion of mercy and 
love, but this should make him not less but 
more fervid than the prophets of fiercer faiths. 
He seems, moreover, to have composed some of 
his discourses hurriedly, for this is the most 
charitable explanation of an occasional repeti- 
tion of his ideas which fails to be either 
illustrative or emphatic. That Mr. Grimley 
can be doquent and incisive when b« likes is 
shown by the sketch of Heine's career in the 
admirable sermon on the words " When he 
came to himself," by the sermon on " Ever- 
lasting Fire," or by such a clear explanation of 
2 Tim. iii. 16 as is given in the words — 

" This will be true in the sense in which it was 
written by St. Paul to the end of time : whatsoever 
written teaching helps on the education of the 
world— the education of the men and women and 
children of the world— in truth and holiness, in 
wisdom and love— that has ever been given and 
ever will be given by inspiration of Gk>d." 

Mr. Grimley deserves the thanks of his reader 
for his useful note on William Law, and the 
interesting extracts he gives from Law's 
treatise on " The Spirit of Love." 

From Death to Life, By Charles Kingsley. 
Edited by his Wife. (Macmillan.) Six sermons 
on life after death, preached to a " village 
congregation," are contained in this neat little 
book, together with various extracts bearing 
on the subject from Kingsley's letters and 
papers. Every lover of Kingsley will be thank- 
ful to have his teaching on this important 
question in a compact and handy form. The 
sermon on Dives and Lazarus is perhaps the best. 

A Series of Plain Sermons for the Christian 
Year. By Various Contributors. Advent and 
Christmastide. (S. P. C. K.) Among these 
twenty-seven sermons are three by Dean 
Churdi, three by Canon Jelf, and six by Canon 
Burrows. We mention these names to show 
the standard of excellence observed in the 
vdume. But the sermons bear the prdiminary 
title of "Sermons for the People," and are 
further defined as "plain,'* so that they are 
to be judged presumably as discourses especially 
adapted to those who are not habitual church- 
goers. From this point of view it must be said 
that Canon Jelf and Dean Church are no 
" plainer " than usual in their style and matter, 
nor does there seem anything in the series '^ 
justifying the spedal title. The sermons are 
good sermons, but they are not specially 
"plain," nor spedally adapted to "the people." 

The Monthly Interpreter. VoL iv. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark.) In this half-yearly 
volume of the InJterprder there are papers of 
more than ordinary interest and importance. 
Chief among them is Prof. Milligan's series 
on "The Besurrection of the Dead," Prof. 
Johnson's "Christianity and the Mysteries," 
and Prof. Sayce's " Old Testament in the Light 
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of Beoent Researob." The review itsell makes 
no pretence to a philosophical consideration of 
the subjects it discusses, even when this seems 
demanded, or at least suggested, by their very 
nature. Accordinftly* we note a deficiency of 
intellectual strength or exegetical boldness in 
certain papers wherein they are especially 
desirable. As a whole, however, we may 
state that the fourth volume of the Interpreter 
is exceptionally good. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
Pbof. Knight, of St. Andrews, to whom 
Wordsworthians are already under so many 
obligations, is far advanced with a work that 
will have a wider attraction for all interested 
in the literary history of the early years of this 
century. In the course of his researches into 
fresh material for the Life of Wordsworth, he 
has been fortunate enough to discover at Cole 
Orton Hall, in Leicestershire, a large number 
of letters addressed to Sir Oeorge Beaumont, 
the painter-baronet, not only by Wordsworth, 
but also by Coleridge, Southey, Scott, and 
others. The Coleridge letters are specially 
important, as they throw light upon the obscure 
period of his residence in Malta. This literary 
trouvaille is sufficiently large to fill two volumes, 
which will be published in the course of the 
present year by Mr. David Douglas, of Edin- 
burgh. 

Thb serious discussion upon the proposed 
school of modem languages at Oxford will 
begin on Tuesday next. May 17, when a number 
of amendments will be brought forward. At 
the same time, another statute will be promul- 
gated, uniting the Merton professorship of 
Eaglish Language and Literature with the pro- 
fessorship of Anglo-Saxon, and founding a new 
chair of English Literature and Poetry. 

Amoko those who will appear in the per- 
formance of the Qreek play of " Alcestis '' at 
Oxford next week is Mr. Balph Disraeli, of 
New College, to whom has been assigned the 
subordinate part of the Therapon. 

The anniversary meeting of the Philological 
Society will be held at University College, 
London, on Friday next, May 20, at 8 p.m., 
when Prof. Sayce, the president for the year, 
will deliver an address on ** The Primitive Area 
of the Aryans." In opposition to the view 
commonly received (at least in England)— that 
the home of the Aryan stock is to be sought in 
the highlands of Central Asia— he will bring 
forward the ingenious theory which is chiefly 
associated with the name of Prof. E. Penka, of 
Vienna, though it had long ago been propounded 
by our own veteran ethnologist, Dr. Latham. 
According to this theory, the primitive Aryans 
came from the south of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula (including Denmark), whence they spread 
along the channels of the great rivers, through 
Russia, as far east as India. They were a blond, 
flaxen-hatred people, with blue eyes, and may 
be identifled with the dolicho-cephalic inhabi- 
tants of central and north-western Europe in 
the palaeolithic age. Prof. Sayce, we may 
further mention, has been chosen to preside 
over the anthropological section of the British 
Association at the Manchester meeting this 
autumn, wh^n the same subject will doubtless 
again come up for discussion. 

The sentence of fifteen months' imprison- 
ment recently inflicted in Berlin upon Dr. 
Lesenbere, who had been convicted of the 
crime of bookstealing (which he endeavoured 
to qualify as kleptomania) in several instances, 
reminds us of the frequency of such frauds, and 
the difficulty of detection in most cases. Mr. 
Quaritch has, within the last three weeks, 
BufBored the loss of a valuable MS., abstracted 
by a thief who contrived to disarm precaution 
by presenting the card of a highly res|)eottible 



print-dealer of New York. The man whom 
he personated was actually in London at the 
time, and making heavy purchases at the 
Buccleuch sale ; but, as the victim only ascer- 
tained when it was too late, the real Simon 
Pure was a tall blond Carman of powerful 
frame, speaking Eaglish well, while the thief 
was a little Dutch or German Jew, dark in 
complexion, and having an imperfect know- 
ledge of Englidb. The MS. was a small 
duodecimo Livre (T Heures, elegantly illuminated 
and written on vellum, of French execution, 
and dating from about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. It was in an old black 
morocco binding, with silver clasps, and con- 
tained a remarlukbly pretty set of miniatures in 
gruaiile* 

Thb Life of Luther, on which Dr. Peter 
Bayne has been long engaged, is now in a for- 
ward state of preparation, and will probably be 
ready for issue by the end of the present month. 
Messrs. Cassell & Company will be the pub* 
lishers. 

Thb Thackeray letters which will appear in 
Scrihner*8 Magazine for June are by far the 
most interesting yet published. One entire 
letter of severfd pages is given in facsimile; 
and there are several reproductions of 
Thackeray's drawings. It will also contain a 
short story by Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Messbs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. have 
in the press a two- volume novel by Mr. F. C. 
Philips, in which the plot turns on mesmeric 
influences and the ^wer of magical spells. 
The book, which is entitled The Strange 
Advei'turee of Lucy Smith, will be issued before 
the end of May. 

Thb same firm announces England and Her 
Colonies, being a series of the best essays on 
Imperial Federation which were submitted to 
the London Chamber of Commerce for their 
prize competition. The essays are published 
in accordance with the recommendation of the 
judges — Mr. J. A. Fronde, Sir Eawson Bawson, 
and Prof. J. R. Seeley, the last of whom has 
seen the volume through the press. 

Effobts are being made to start a weekly 
journal in London to advocate Home Bule for 
the three kingdoms. 

Mr. T. Fisheb Unwin announces a second 
edition of Anne Oilchrist: Her Life and 
Writings, 

We understand that our monthly contem- 
porary. Pump Court, will shortly appear as a 
weekly, devoted largely to the interests of the 
legal profession. It will also, however, pay 
special attention to literature and public ques- 
tions. 

A TKAN8LATI0N of Frau Wilhelmine, which 
forms the concluding volume of Dr. Stinde's 
''The Buchholz Family," will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Bell. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate will publish 
immediately Agnostic Problems, by I)r. B. 
BithelL The object of the work is to correct 
certain false impressions which are prevalent, 
and to formulate the leading theses of the new 
philosophical system. 

A TRANSLATION, by the Rev. W. Hastie, of 
P&njer's Christian Philosophy of Religion is 
announced for publication next autumn, with 
an introduction by Prof. Flint, of Edinburgh. 
Messrs. T. &. T. Clark will be the publishers. 

The first edition of Miss Devey's Life of 
Rosina, Lady Lytton, having been sold out 
within three weeks of publication, Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. are printing a new edition, 
which will be ready in a few c&ys. 

Messrs. Williams & Norqate will shortly 
issue a second edition of Dr. Knighton's 
Str^gles for Life. A Fre4cU tranalation, by 



Prof. Delbos, late of King's College, will be 
published in Paris by M. Leronx. 

At the general monthly meeting of the Roval 
Institution held last Monday, Lord Bayleigh 
was elected to the professorship of natural 
philosophy, vacant by the resignation of Prof. 
Tyndall ; and Prof. TyndaU. was elected 
honorary professor. 

As we mentioned (Academy, April 23) the 
bequest by the late Dr. Hymers of the residue 
of his property— estimated at £160,000-— to 
endow a grammar school at Hull, it is right 
now to state that Dr. Hymers's executors have 
been advised by counsel that the bequest is 
altogether bad in law, and, therefore, in- 
efifectuaL 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 



TO MY CAT, "MUFF." 

Thou art not dumb, my MufC, 
In those aweet pleading eyes and eaniest look 

Language there Is enough 
To fill with living type a goodly book. 

Wherein who read might see 
What tones unheard, and forms of silent speech 

Are given that such as thee 
The eloquence of dumbness men might teach. 

No need of vocal noise 
To tell thy varied range of wish or thought ; 

Thy every glance a voice 
Whose sweet inflections trustful love hath taught* 

More legible to me 
Than human accents, words with vague intent. 

Thy tacit speech is free 
From the reproach "^o hide thought speech was 
meant." 

Doubtful man's symbols are, 
HaskM his face, his words with glodng tainted; 

But naught is there to mar 
The truth serene on thy sweet features painted. 

List the ear-spUtting din 
Men use to vent their wants and woes to men, 

Until our world is kin, 
In uncouth clamour, to a wild beast's den. 

How peaceful were our lot 
Were human moods and wishes soft conveyed 

In speechfnl silence, not 
By dissonant sounds and wordy hubbub's aid ! 

If silence. Muff, be gold, 
Gk>ld doubly gilt were silence such as thine ; 

Since naught it leaves untold 
Of aught could pass from thy fond heart to mine. 

As thrills the electric strand. 
So the chord, tense with sympathetic feeUog, 

That knits in one same band 
All sentient life, new force is aye revealing. 

Or as some work of art. 
By brush or graver bodying true emotion, 

Large mesning may impart, 
And silently unfold its plastic notion. 

Philosophers debate 
If without speech thought may exist or no ; 

How needless all th^ prate 
The mute thought on thy brow doth clearly show. 

Men call thee << dumb " and " brute " ; 
Tet if best speech be marked by truth and grace. 

No worthier tongue, though mute. 
Was ever spoken than now speaks thy face. 

John Owen. 



OBITUARY. 

We have to record the death of Mr. James 
Ghttnt, which took place in London on Thurs- 
day last, May 5, in the sixty- sixth year of 
his age. As a writer for boys, James Grant's 
popularity thirty years ago rivalled that of the 
late Gapt. Mayne Reid ; but both authors, we 
fear, had become almost forgotten in their life- 
time. Grant's first book — The Romance of War 
(1848)— -was probably his beet, though in every 
succeeding year he nardly ever failed to brmg 
out a Btory dealing with tl^e inoideatQ of 
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modem warfare, or of old Scottish history. 
His latest work — entitled Love's Lohcur Won, 
in which fighting with the Burmese dacoits is 
introduced—is yet in MS., bat will be published 
this autumn by Messrs. ^nilotson & Son, of 
Bolton, through their newspaper a^^oy. Mr. 
James Gh'ant was also the compiler of Old 
and New Edinburgh^ British Battles on Land and 
Sea, and several others of those handsome 
▼domes which Messrs. Oassell are accustomed 
to issue in serial form. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

LoBD W(»<sblbt's recent article in Macmil' 
ian*s, and his deliberate judgment that General 
Bobert Lee was " the great American of the 
nineteenth century worthy to stand on an equal 
pedestal with that of Washington/' has called 
forth an emphatic rejoinder from General 
Sherman in this month's number of the North 
American Beview, General Sherman declares 
that, " after twenty-one years of thought and 
reflection, the American people have settled 
down to the conclusion that Abraham Lincoln 
was the ereat dvic hero of the war, and that 
Ulyssus S. Ghrant was the chief military hero." 
He refuses to compare Lee and Ghrant, but 
contrasts Lee with Thomas, and pronounces 
Thomas the greater soldier, patriot, and man. 
Lord Wolseley's criticisms have apparently 
caused some irritation, for we are assured that 
when the time comes for the American people 
to " awMrd monuments for service in the Civil 
War," they will be fully prepared to do so 
" without hint or advice from abroad." 

The principal articles of the Bevista de 
Ciencias Hittdricas, torn, v.. No. 1, are *'Los 
dos Fiveller," throwing fresh light on the 
attitude of the citizens of Barcelona towards 
the crown in the fifteenth century ; an account 
of the bibliophile Duo de Berri, son of Jean 
n., with a descriptive catalogue of his MSS., 
and some correspondence in Oatalan and 
French between him and the kinffs of Aragon. 
The editor has a careful study nrom classical 
autiiors of what may have been the coast of Spain 
in the twelfth century B.c. The chief suggestion 
is that the ligures then occupied the Cantabiian 
diore. This would plausibly account for the 
shorter and darker l^pe among the Basques. 
There are also good reviews of Tomic's History 
and Conquests of the Kings of Aragon, and of 
Paredes^s work on the toponymy and andent 
geography of Estremadura. In the *' Koticias " 
we remark a project, attributed to the Boyal 
Academy of History, of bringing out an 
authorised history of Spain; the different 
portions being assigned to the best native his- 
torians and specialists. 



TEE HI8T0BY OF THE INVENTION OF 

PBINTING. 

in. 

Iir the two last numbers of the Academy I 
have endeavoured to explain that Dr. Van der 
Linde's compilations on the history of printing 
are wholly untrustworthy from an exegetical as 
well as from a bibliographical point of view. 
I now consider it my duty to show that the 
so-called researches which he professes to have 
made in the Haarlem Coster-question can no 
more be relied upon than all his other work, and 
that they are in consequence altogether inade- 
quate for scientific purposes. Until 1816 it had 
occurred to no one, it seems, to make researches 
in t^e Haarlem archives. Junius and all others 
only reUted what they had heard. But in that 
year a certain Jacobus Koning published a 
book, in which he professed to have carefully 
ooUeoted from the Haarlem registers, account- 



evidence that could be found at Haarlem and 
elsewhere. It does not require much practice 
in the reading of MSS. to see that Koning was 
not the man for such work ; but for a good 
many years his book was looked upon as b^ond 
reproach and his investigati(Mis quite sufficient. 
Consequently, all boolu on the invention of 
priutinff published after that date, were, on the 
whole, based on Koning's work, who made his 
inventor live from 1370 till about 1439. In 
1823, the date of the invention was finally 
decided by the Haarlem people to have been 
1423 ; and, when an entry in a Haarlem account- 
book was found, from which it appeared that 
a certain Lourens Janszoon had actually died 
in 1439, everything seemed settled. After some 
time, however, fresh researches brought out the 
fact that there had been a '* Lourens Janszoon 
Coster " who seemed to fit better in the account 
of Junius, but who had lived much lonser than 
1439, even later than 1483, so that the 
whole history was thrown into confusion. We 
then see Dr. Van der linde appear, making 
researches in archives, churches, &o. He found 
it no difficult task to persuade people that 
Koning's work was valueless; and, as he 
mercilessly abused Koning and all other authors 
who had believed in a Haarlem invention, it 
was concluded that what Dr. Van der Linde 
produced as his own researches was sound and 
correct. We find him demonstratiDg the 
worthlessness of Konine's work at ^reat length 
in his Haarlem Legend (1870^, in his Outenberg 
(1878), and, once again, in his new book. 

Last December, when I was inrited to write 
the article *' Typography " for the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 1 felt bound to ascertain 
whether my doubts as regards Dr. Van der 
linde's own work were justified ; and I went 
to Haarlem to verify his extracts from the 
original MS. registers preserved in the archives 
there, which relate to the life of Lourens Jans- 
zoon, and whichhe begins to printat great length 
on p. 342. As his fibrst two entries were taken 
from MSS. at the Hague, I had to begin with 
his third entry on p. 344, under the year 1418, 
which records (according to him) that several 
men were sent from Haarlem on a mission to 
Gbuda. Among these men we find the name 
of Laurens Janssoen printed in very distinct 
type in Dr. Van der lode's book. But when 
I looked into the original reffbter, I found not 
'* Laurens Janssoen," but j^ainly lottiin (i.e., 
Lottijn) Janssoen, therefore quite a different 
man. 1 referred to Koning's workjp. 66), pub- 
lished, as I have said, in 1816. Yes, he, too, 
had **Lauriis Janssoen." I noticed at the 
same time that both Koning and Dr. Van der 
Linde printed in the same entrv Walter 
^uysen, whereas the MS. has clearly Walter 
^uysen. Therefore, at the very first touch the 
nature of Dr. Van der linde's *'res«tfohes" 
are revealed to us. The origioal MSS. had 
evidently been too difficult for him, and so he 
simply reproduces the "researches" of 1816. 
But I have to relate worse things. A few days 
afterwards, I saw at the Hague Koning's MB. 
note-book, in which he had made most 
elaborate extracts from the Haarlem registers 
for his work published in 1816. This MS. 
note-book had come into the possession of 
Dr. Van der Linde, who, after the completion 
of his Haarlem Legend, presented it to the Boyal 
Library at the Hague. In this note-book. 
Dr. Van der liade has writen N.B. {nata bene) 
by the side of every entry that related to L. 
Janssoen ; but, strange to say, no such K.B. is 
found by the side of the entry of 1418 whidi 
Koning himself wrote as *' (lactiin) janssoen," 
which makes it clear that he had seen, at the 
moment that he copied it, that the name in the 
register was not Lauriis. But somehow or 
other he seems to have got over his difficulty. 



books, &o., all the entries that could throw I and printed Lawriis, we can forgive Koning, 
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are we to think of Dr. Van der Linde, who 
never neglects to abuse Koning in the most 
pitiless manner, calling him a "literary 
rascal" and other names which I need not 
repeat here; and yet, in his own incapacity of 
dealing with MSS., is driven to reprint, 
verbatim, the poor blunders of his poor victim, 
and to dish them up to us as the fruits of his 
own " research ? " 

Does not this instance alone condemn the 
whole of Dr. Van der Linde's Haarlem Legend ? 
But I must give a still more glaring example 
of his pitifiu dependence upon others in his 
"researches." We know that it is said that 
Louwerys Janssoen, the man who some regard 
as the inventor of printing, died in 1439, 
according to an entry in the burial-registers of 
the Cathedral Church at Haarlem. In 1870, 
in his Haarlem Legend (p. 197, Dutch edition ; 
p. 119, Enfflish triuislation). Dr. Van der Linde 
records this entry as follows : " Item lou Janss. 
breet iL gra. cloc en g^f " ; and he adds dis- 
tinctly that a former reading ('* gut " instead of 
gra), published in 1824, falls to the ground as 
there is question of 2 graves, not of two 
guilders, in 1878, in his Gutenberg (p. 394), 
the same Dr. Van der Linde records the same 
entry in a German dress as follows : *' Item 
lou janss. breit 2 gulden (der archivar Easched§ 
lie8t^ef&er)glocke und grab 1439." And at 
the end of 1886, when he absures us that 
he has mastered at last the whole subject, the 
very same Dr. Van der Linde records the very 
same entry as follows (p. 354) : ** Item lou 
janss. breet ii gra. doc en g^f." And for the 
benefit of the German reader he adds a German 
translation of the entry : that is to say, *' Item 
Laurens Janszoon, broad two graves, for the 
sounding of the dock [i.§. bell] and burial." 
He then goes on to fill nearly six of his quarto 
pages with quotations on this entry. 

Now, long before I had an opportunity of 
making researches at Haarlem, I wondered 
whether Dr. Van der linde had ever tried to 
understand the entry, or to account for the 
fact that there was question (as he, or his 
informant, says) of tujo graves. Surdy, the lou 
Janssoen, to whom the entry refers, could not 
possibly have been such a &;iant as to require 
two graves ? But as I had a&eady realisfd that 
Dr. van der linde never cares about, or thinks 
of, what he prints, I thought it better to ask no 
questions, and to wait till I could see the MS. 
myself. On Friday, January 7, 1887, 1 saw it, 
and read (on folio 20) : 

Abrect ii gut * 
Item lou ianssn Adoc ende graf 

The whole line: "Item . . . graf" is 
written by the same hand that wrote the 
greatest part of tiie register, but a different, 
tiiough certainly contemporary, hand added 
the A by the left side of the word doc, and also 
" A breet ii gut " above the line. 

There can be no hesitation about the reading 
of the entry as given above, and the meaning 
becomes dear when we examine the register a 
Uttle further. The receipts for the soundings 
of the bell and the graves commence on fol. 
18 a. At first the costs of bell and grave are 
recorded at each entry, always fifteen sdlds for 
bell and grave together ; one sdld for a child ; 
five sdlds for tiie bell alone. But the writer, 
seeing ihat nearly all the entries would have to 
be the same, began to omit the amounts of the 
money on fol. 20a and 20b ; and so we find on 
p. 20b, which concerns us, fourteoi names of 
buried persons with the addition of ** doc ende 
graf," but without the payments; further, 
four names with *'doc" aionei and one name 
with ndther ** doc " nor ** graf." Among the 
fourteen names with '* doc ende graf " is that 
of our Lou Janssn. There can be no doubt 
that the expenses for his bell and grave were. 
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M on the previous pages, fifteen soilds. Bnt 
somehow or other the relatives of the buried 
man soem to have been short of money, and 
did not pay the whole of the fifteen soilds. 
Consequently, another hand added above the 
line, but with a distinct mark of reference f A), 
to this entry, that two guilders had been left 
unpaid: "brect ii gut." The word bred 
(partic. of breken), in the sense of wanting, 
$hort. of, is neither unknown nor uncommon (see 
Verwys and Verdam, Middd-nederl. Woorden- 
hoek, col. 1434). It occurs in the same sense, 
four times over, on leaf 37b of the same register, 
written by the same hand. 

No one need be surprised that Dr. Van der 
lAnde Tkever mastered t^ simple entry. That 
he published it three Kimes over (in 1870, in 
1878, and in 1886), each time in a difB^ent 
way, and each time with comments and 
notes, and yet never saw the palpable absurdity 
of his readings, is quite in harmony witii all 
that we see of his work. Nor must we be 
surprised that he never took the trouble to 
examine the original entry himself, though he 
is a native of Haarlem, resided there for some 
time, and could have had easy access to the 
register; for he prefers to copy from others, 
knowing full well that the deciphering of M8S. 
is not his strongpoint. But we may well ask, 
was there no Xhitch archivist, or librarian, 
or ordinary scholar, all the time from 1823, 
when the entry was first discovered and misread, 
till 1886, when it was published again, perhaps, 
for the twentieth time, to discover the absurdity 
of the various readings ? This entry certainly 
shows what is possible in the nineteenth 
century. 

If anyone asks whether the detection of these 
erroneous readings alters, in any way, the case 
of the Haarlem inventor, as it has been presented 
to us by Dr. Van der lande, I must answer no. 
I admit that the genealogy of the two men 
(Laurens Janszoon and Laurens Janszoon 
Coster), whom Dr. Van der Linde declares to 
have been mixed up by later authors on the 
Haarlem daims, remains as entangled as 
before. But I soon saw that even a cursory 
reading and copying of the manuscript registers 
at Haarlem by myself was out of the question, 
as such a work would have required several 
months, and I hsid only a few days at my 
disposal. But I believe what I found at 
the first touch of Dr. Van der Linde's work 
shows conclusively that he has either made no 
researches at all, or has made them without 
being properly trained for the work ; and, under 
these circumstances, we cannot, I think, but 
dismiss the case which he has presented to us. 
When persons are unable to decipher MSS., 
and yet compile genealogies from MSS., 
the chances are not only that they take hold of 
the wrong persons, as we see Koning and his 
copyist. Dr. Van der Linde, do, but the true 
persons may escape their attention. I believe it 
will be clear to everybody, from what I have said 
above, that something more trustworthy than 
Dr. Van der Lindens imreliable compilations 
from equally unreliable authors is required 
before science can decide whether the tradition 
of the invention of printing at Haarlem is a 
myth or not. I hope presently to show that 
I, in common with a good many others, still 
believe in that tradition, and I will state my 
reasons for that belief. Should these reasons 
be found acceptable, it will be the duty of those 
who take an interest in the matter to see that 
proper researches are made with respect to the 
inventor. Who is to make them ? It is clearly 
the duty of the Dutch to make an effort to 
place this matter upon a more satisfactory 
footing. They have, hitherto, conducted the 
controversy in a manner which does not do them 
any great credit. And it seems almost 
incredible that the wrong readings which I have 
pointed out above could have b^ before their 



eyes for many years without being noticed. 
All the more as the reading of the burial-entry, 
as given by Dr. Van der Linde, is such a palp- 
able absurdity. Persons like myself, living far 
away from the documents, can only make 
spasmodic efforts; and researches at Uaarlem 
are not so very easy, nor do they seem to be 
greatly favoured by the BEaarlem authorities ; 
at least that was my impression last January. 
When MSS. and documents which require 
careful and anxious examination have to be 
examined while their official custodian sits at 
your elbow, and considers it hut duty to hand 
you every document and take it from you 
whenever you think it necessary to lay it aside 
for a moment in order to look at another, a 
serious and thorough examination is out of the 
question. Yet this was the condition under 
which I had to conduct my inquiries at 
Haarlem. It made me remember with what 
comfort and ease one can do a long day's work 
in the British Museum without ever having to 
struggle with a fussy interference on the part 
of authorities who yet manage to guard their 
treasures carefully. Let us hope that what I 
have said above will awaken the Dutch to a 
sense of their duty, and induce them to publish 
forthwith all that can in any way help to the 
clearing up of a subject which has already 
waited too long for a scientific treatment, and 
the confusion of which is manifestly used by 
Dr. Van der Linde to serve his own personid 
ends. J. H. Hessels. 
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8HTLO0E AND HIS PREDB0BS80B8. 

London : May 9, 1897. 
The sonroes of the plot of the '' Merchant of 
Venice " are very well known. Fiorentino's 
" n Pecorone " supplies the story both of the 
Jew*s Sfiuigoinary bond and of the rich lady of 
Belimont^s pleadings in disguise. The Oesta 
Bomanorum contains the incident of the caskets. 
The ballad of " G^emutus, the Jew of Venice " 
offers very many points of resemblance to 
Shakspere*s play; but this piece is undated, and 
it is an open question whether the ballad - 
maker borrowed from the dramatist, or the 
dramatist from the ballad-maker. E(Utors also 
deem it advisable to notice two precedents for 
the introduction of a Jewish hero on the 
Elizabethan stage. Marlowe's ** Jew of Malta,*' 
which preced^ the production of the 
** Merchant," by a very few years is one ; and 
the other is the play called *' The Jew, showne 
at the Bull, representing the Rreediness of 
worldly chusers and the bloody minds of 
userers," mentioned in €bsson*s School of Abuse 
in 1579. Nothing is known of ** The Jew " 
beyond Gk>sson's account of it. A third prece- 
dent of ereater substance than the second has 
invariably been overlooked by the commen- 
tators. I propose to supply the omissioii 
here. 

There was printed in London in 1584, '* as it 
hath been publiquely played," *' a right ex- 
cellent and famous comedy called The Three 
Ladies of London . . . Written by R[obert] 
W[ilson]." In 1851 Mr. J. P. Collier reprinted 
the play in a volume issued by the Boxburghe 
Club, and Mr. W. C. Hazlitt added it to his 
edition of Dodsleyin 1874; but neither Mr. 
Collier nor Mr. Hazlitt examined it in dose 
conjunction with the "Merchant of Venice.'' 
The comedy is a tedious production, maikinff 
the transition from moral-plays to re^ 
dramatic work. The Three Ladies of London are 
suohabstractions as Fame, Love, andConsoienQe ; 
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and their enooonters with other abekactions, 
like Laore, FrMid, Usury, Simony, and ao forth, 
oonstitnte the slender j^i. Incidentally, all 
the abuses of Lcmdon society are exposed, and 
the morality of the olerOT and business-men is 
denounced with espediu yigour. Amid these 
strange surroundings there suddenly appears 
one Meroatoie, an Italian merchant, who speaks 
broken English, traffics in expensive luxuries 
imported horn abroad, and buys up, for ex- 
portation, the staple produce of the nation. 
The soene of tiie comedjr passes for the most 
part in London, but it is in a few instances 
transferred to Turkey. There Meroatore puts 
in an appearance with a view to replenishing 
his stocu: of jewels for the English market. A 
Jew named uerontus meets him in the street, 
and reproaches him with having left the country 
in order to avoid the payment of a debt. * ' You 
know," says the Jew, 

'* I lent you two thousand ducats for three months* 

space. 
And ere the time came you got another thousand 

by flattery and thy smooth face, 
8o when the time came, that I should have 

reoeiTed my money 
You were not to be found, but was fled out of 

the country." 

After much altercation, Gerontus allows the 
merchant another Ave days; but they expire 
without result. Then, according to the stage 
direction, ** Enter Mercatore, riding a letter 
to himself ; and let Gerontes, the Jew, follow 
him, and speak as followeth." G^ontus opens 
the attack thus : 

« Signor Meroatore, why do you not pay me P 

think you, I will be mock'd in this sort? 
This three times you have flouted me : it seems 

you make thereat a sport. 
Truly pay me my money, and that STen now 

presently. 
Or by mighty Mahomet I swear I will forthwith 

arrest ye." 

The merchant is abusive and obdurate, and 
the Jew places him tmder arrest. A suit is 
instituted, and Gerontus and Meroatore appear 
before a judge. The defendant clothes himself 
« in Turkish weeds,*' to indicate his intention 
of turning Mohammedan — a process which, ac- 
cording to Turkish law, fi^s him from all 
debt. Gerontus, in answer to the " learned 
judge," briefly states his complaint. The 
judge points out that if Meroatore is willing 
to be converted, his creditors cannot recovertheir 
debts. ** Most true, reverend judge, we may 
not," replied Gerontus; and the merchant 
pleads that he has turned Turk. But, before 
he has finished repeating after the judge a 
formal renunciation of Christianity, Gerontus 
interrupts : — 

*< Stay there, most puiassnt Judge.— Signor Mer- 
oatore, consider what you do. 

Pay me the principal, as for the interest I 
forgive it you. . . • 

Mire. No point da interest, no point da 



and was still popular then. Gerontus's praises 
of the judflre, the Jew*s resentment of the 
merohant's flouts and his orders for his debtor's 
arrest, suggest incidents in the '* Merchant " ; 
and G^rontus's " three thousand ducats at three 
months " is Shylock's loan. The exact term and 
amount are not met with elsewhere. In 
Fiorentino, the Jew lends 10,000 ducats, and 
the time of repayment is not specified, la the 
ballad the sum is 100 crowns for a twelvemonth 
and a day. Unlike his successors, the author 
of <* The Three Ladies," is distinctly favourable 
to the Jew. 

The old play seems to throw a little light on 
the date of the ballad of " Gemutus the Jew." 
Gemutus and Gerontus are nearly identical 
names, neither of which is known elsewhere. 
It would seem that either the ballad-maker 
obtained the name from the play or the play- 
wright from the ballad. Tms is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence in favour of the theory that 
the ballad was written either before or while 
the play was in the full tide of popularity 
(1584-1592). It would in either case be earlier 
than the <* Merchant," and should therefore be 
reckoned among the origins of Shakspere*s 
comedy. 

Oritics have often expressed themselves 
puzzled by Shakspere's choice of a Jew for the 
hero of his comedy. They have assumed, with 
Mr. J. B. Green and other historians, ihai no 
Jews set foot in England between 1290 and 
1655. I have more than once diown, in the 
AOADEICY and elsewhere, that Elizabethan Eng- 
land was not free from Jews. Very recently I 
noted, in one of Mr. Bullen's **01d Plays" 
(« Everie Woman in her Humour," 1609), the 
advice, " You may hire a good suit at a Jewes," 
tendered by one citizen's wife to another, who 
was ambitious of going to court Such an ex* 
pression suggests that the Jews were pursuing 
in Lcmdon, imder Elizabeth and James I., a 
characteristic vocation. To multiply instances 
of Jewish characters on the stase removes all 
difficulties as to Shakspere's dioice, besides 
confirming the theory that he had opportunities 
of personuly studying Jewish life in London. 

Sidney L. Lee. 



Oeront, Then pay me now half, if you will not 

pay me all. 
Mere. No poiut da half, no pdnt denier ; me 

will be a Turk, I say, 
Me be weary of my Obrlst's religion." 

Finally, Gerontus confesses himself shocked by 
the merchant's dishonest conversion, and, rather 
than be a party to it, releases him from the debt. 
Meroatore then returns to his old faith, muoh to 
the judge's chagrin, and privately cong^tulates 
himself on cheating the Jew of Ins money. 
The judge adds, ** Jews seek to excel in Chris- 
tianity and Ohristians in Jewishness," and the 
scene closes, 

It is absurd to imagine that Shakspere was 
under any real obligation to these oruae scenes, 
but it is almost certain that he was acquainted 
with them. The piece was reprinted in 1592, 



be an extract from Prisdan : lagim (gL iaceo), 
laim (gl. iado), henaim (gL icoo), troicraim (gL 
deicco). 

25, b, cridin (gl. coroulus) : leg. cridin, a 
diminutive of cride = Kpa^iri, 

28, a, renaiter (gl. ueniunt, leg. ueneunt): 
renaim ^ T^pyrifn. 

37, a, inna baclaim, top margin : inna baddim 
(gl. debiles). 

37, a, emem Tgl. ergo). 

47, b, fSran 1. ixxcomain (gl. mentam). 

48, b, doMnais (gL secreto). The nom, ag. 
Sanaa is = Oom. T^anae. 

55, b, cosmert (gl. signum). 

68, b, cusaib (gL sandaus) : nom. sg. assa^ 
an early loan from Teut. *hoaan, O.H.G. hosd. 

127, a, ttaigthi (gL assi L assail) : the gen. sg. 
masc of the pret. part, passive of stdigim, a 
loan from the Old-Norse ateihja "to roast." 
The cognate noun, %taic, **8tei" (Old-Norse 
%teik)y seems to occur four times in MacConglinni'a 
Vision, Lebar Br^cc, p. 219, col. 2). It still 
lives (as ataoig) in the Highlands. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the volume 
of Proceedings above mentioned contains several 
specimens of that curious dialect found only in 
the publications of the Boyal Irish Academy, 
the Brehon Law Commissioners, Mr. Skene and 
Mr. W. E. Sullivan. For example : 



THE GLOSSES IN HARLEIAN MS. 1802. 

London: Apra SO, 1887. 
The Harleian MS. 1802 is a small quarto 
consisting of 156 folios, written at Armagh in 
the year 1139. Its principal contents are a 
Latin text of the four Gospels. But it also 
contains four Irish poems, and several Irish 
quatrains and notes, all in the handwriting of the 
scribe, Mael-Brigte hua Mael-uanaig. Most 
of these have been published, with translations 

i'^from the accurate pen of DiLr. Eugene Gurry''). 
»y Bishop Beeves, in the Proceedings of the 
Boyal Irish Academy, v. 45-67. I have just 
found that the MS. also contains a nimiber of 
glosses in twelfth-century Irish, which he seems 
to have overlooked, and of which the following 
are tiie most im^rtant : 

Fo. 1, a, .1. diuersa .i. sain engraib coo libuir 
(gl. Tot enim sunt pene exemplaria, quot 
codices), ** different (is the) copy of each book." 
Here engraib, like Welsh anghraifft, is borrowed 
from iumypwpii, 

1, b, amal/olinta cunibri mairc o maiha (gl. 
add^ta sunt). '< As Mark's brevities have been 
supplied by Matthew." 

2, b, osortaig (gl. ex minio). 

6, a, tossac tinscetail euangeli (gl. initium 
prindpiL 

11, b, inde bliadain (gl. abimatu) : dSbliadan 
" biennium," a (ii;»^u-compound ; 

6n (gl. ploratns). This word still lives in the 
interjection och'On. 

19, a, indaltigib (gL in sinagogis). 

22, b, bottom mar^n, on what purports to 



EomoN. 

P. 48, 1. 6, oea imrald 
52, 1. 8, Gar iumcu- 
nudr 



53, 



mir 



OODEX. 

caemr&id 
garu-imcumair 

garbh-i.) 
domm-[f]ir cumtha 



(.'... 



1. 3, dom 

cumtha 
53, 1. 19, l&imoladib 

(*<A sword-girt 

hand," p. 13) 
54, 1. 3, demneiro 
54, 1. 7, can brelt 
58, 1. 23, 8a lis a tend 

(** In the court her 

power," p. 69) 

60, 1. 23, icdh 

But perhaps the most characteristio specimen 
of the dialect now referred to is in p. 61 of the 
volume of Proceedings above mentioned. I add 
the published transition : 



l&nn dadib (a sword's 
blade) 

cenmeirc 

canbrSlc 

Salisa iend (SaUsa— the 
name given by the 
Irish to Salome*— the 
severe) 

iBed 



Mail. Erit enim. he. 
orate Tribulatio .i. ut 
mater filium comedat 
in obeessa duitate .i. 
Maria nomen eius .i. ar 
cia ba mor diliu tossaig 
domain moian romboi 
0CU8 is oen plan ro boi 
inti bid andsu din diU 
piantaib criat .im. annis 
etdimedio ecus bitilarda 
iapianai ecus andiglai. 



*<Manchan. Erit enim. 
hyeme. orate. Tribu- 
latio, ie. ut mater fiUum 
comedat in obsessa dvi- 
tate, i.e. Maria nomen 
ejus, i.e. for, though 

§reat theloveliness of tb€ 
eginning of the world, 
greater was the paiu 
[i.e. the deluge] that 
came on it ; but it was 
only one pain that came 
on it The many paint 
of Christ were more 
intense .mi. annis el 
dimedio, and the paint 
and vengeance for then 
shall be more numerout 
and intense." 

What really stands in the MS. (foL 49, bottoo: 
margin) is as follows, the quotations bein^ 
from Matth. xxiv. 20, 21, and the allasions tc 
Deut. xxviiL 53 and Josephus' Wars, vi. 3, 4 : 

Jdaaehdn. Erit enim. 
ht^me. orate. Tribulatio 
.1 ut mater filium come- 
dat in obaessa duitate 
.1. Aiaria nomen etus .i. 
arciaba mor diliu tostaig 
domain nioian romboi 7 it 



Manch&nf: Orate (auten 
ut non flat fuga uestrd 
in) hiemo. Erit enin 
(tunc) trthuUtio (magn« 
qoalis non fait ab initic 
mundi), i.e. so th'it { 
mother whose name i: 



* She is called Saliusa in a note to the Calenda 
of Oengus, at August 29. 

t The name, apparently, of some Irish commen 
tator on the Scriptures, 
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ceHjHon roboHnti hidandiu 
ifAuu diliu amUriit .lu. 
annis et dimedio 7 bit 
ilardni apianai 7 tmd^lai. 



lAsaj shall devour hex 
son in a besieged dtj, 
».#. for though great 
was the flood at the 
beginning of the world, 
not for long did it abide, 
and it is (onlj) one pain 
that was therein. More 
grierous, then, will be 
the flood of Antichrist, 
for three years and a 
half; and numerous will 
be their pains and their 
yengeances. 

The mentioQ of three and a half years (= the 
forty- two months of Rev. xiii. 5) seems to show 
that Manchdn regarded the Apocalyptic Beast 
as identical with Antichrist. 

Though it has not been possible to speak with 
approvia of the texts and translations printed in 
the Froeeedinga under notice, the annotations, 
like eyerything published by Bishop Reeves, 
are learned, accurate, and distinguished by a 
eoneinnitas as rare as it is delightful in archaeo- 
logical writings. Whitley Stokes. 

P.S.— In my letter in the Agademt of May 7, 
on ''One of the Sources of the Historia 
Britonum,** p. 326, col. 3, 11. 12-13, for 
** Patricio " read «* Patridus." 



KINO KNTJT AND KNUT8F0RD. 

liondon: M*y 4, 1887. 

It may interest your readers to know that the 
town of Knutsford, lately visited by the Prince 
of Wales on his way to Manchester, still keeps 
up an old custom from the days of King Enut 
— that of making patterns in white sand on the 
cobbles of the street. The origin of this 
custom, which v^as observed on the occasion of 
the visit of the Prince, but is usually reserved 
for weddings, is that when Knut crossed the 
brook he sat down on the further shore to shake 
out the sand from his shoes, and while he was 
doing this a wedding party passed by. He then 
wished them joy, and strewed the sand before 
them saying — *' May you have as many children 
as there are grains of sand." I have often seen 
half-moons and other devices before a house in 
Knutsford, showing that a wedding had taken 
place. B. L. Tollemaohe. 

P.S. — Some of your readers may like to be 
reminded that Knutsford is the burial-plaee of 
Mrs. GbskeU, and that she passed much of her 
youth there. She has depicted it as Cranford, 
and (in Wives and Datighters) as HoUingford. 
Tatton (where the Prince and Princess of Wales 
have been staying) is the Cumnor of the later 
novel, where the garden as it still is and the 
garden- parties of Mrs. (Haskell's youth are 
described. 



THE FITZMAXTBIOBS OF IRELAND. 

It would be very foolish of any one to feel 
offended because Mr. Pagan said that the 
PitzMaurices are "aliens " to Ireland. But I 
un glad to see that he admits that the vast 
majority of Irish people agree with me in 
believing that the word cannot properly be 

ried to them or to their FitzOerald cousins. 
Freeman and the Duke of Argyle both note 
ihe tendency of the old English or Anglo- 
Norman colonists of Scotland and Ireland to 
dnk their nationality in that of the native races 
)f their adopted countries. Thomas Davis 
ndulged in no poetical license regarding 
;he love of the Gteraldines for the Irish, 
tnd the devotion of the Irish to the 
leraldines. Whether the Fitzgerald and 
KtzMaurice policy was always wise or noble 
s quite another question, which I did not 
mctertake to discuss. What I did undertake 
vas to decide, on the testimony of the patent 
iaots of Irish history and genealogy, not 



whether those families helped to *' perpetuate 
the worst evils of the tribal system,** as Mr. 
Fagan asserts they did, but the much simpler 
question whether they were looked upon as 
* < aliens ' ' by the tribes, and whether the marriage 
of the twenty-first Baron of Kerry with Sir 
William Petty*s daughter, who had an Irish 
estate worth about £5,000 a year, turned these 
long descended Irish barons and their descend- 
ants into Hampshire men. The said facts as 
related by the Irish annalists and the old 
English chroniclers indisputably prove that the 
FitzMaurices or MacMorrishes, as the Irish 
called them, were not looked on as aliens in 
Ireland since 1200 at least 

Mr. Fagan canhardly argue thatthis testimony 
is to be set aside because Arthur Young regretted 
that in 1770 the second Earl of Shelbume 
was then an absentee from bis native oountnr. 
His father, the first earl, as I have already 
pointed out, was also bom in Ireland; but 
as a younfi^er brother of the twenty-second Earl 
of Kerry ^ho was nat an absentee) he inherited 
their mother's English estates, and was, there- 
fore, for some years absent from Ireland. Yet 
he resided t^ere for a considerable time, and 
was ffovemor of Kerry and an Irish Privy 
Councillor. The second earl also resided there 
for some years ; but, being an officer in the 
army and aide-de-camp to George III., and 
subsequently Prime Minister, he was obliged 
to live much in England. Yet he frequently 
visited Kerry ; and Ix)rd Edmund FitzMaurice's 
book, giving his journals and his letters from the 
county, shows that he took a great interest in 
it. In one of those letters Lord Shelbume 
complains that the land which he had given to 
his tenants rent free for a certain number of 
years, on condition that they reclaimed it, was 
rendered virtually useless to them, by the ex- 
tortionate amount of tithe levied on it at once 
by the derg3rmen of the then Established Pro- 
testant Church. Had those tenants been 
Protestants the hardship would have been less ; 
but they were Roman Catholics who had also 
to pay dues to their own priests. This occurred 
in the wilds of Iveragh and Dunkerron in the 
neighbourhood of Daniel 0'Connell*s birth- 
place, and no doubt had much to do with 
influencing the sectarian character of his 
political agitation in later years. 

Mr. Fagan must pardon my saying that 
it is quite evident that he has not studied 
the history of Ireland and its chief families 
for himself, but has trusted to the worth- 
less second-hand evidence of ignorant parti- 
san orators and writers. Otherwise, he could 
have ha^y made such mistakes as this 
about the FitzMaurice ''aliens,** and the 
following still stranger one. In his last letter, 
he says: 

"Except the attempt of James FitzlCaurice in 
1579, 1 can find no deed attributed to the Lords of 
Kerry which deserves to be called even quasi 
patriotic." 

Mr. Fagan appears to believe that this James, 
called in the state papers the arch traitor, was 
a Lord Kerry, but he was not a FitzMaurice at 
alL He was a Geraldine, and always signed 
himself, "James de Geraldinis.*' His real 
name was James Fitz (or Mac) Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald, and he was the son of Maurice Fitz- 
Grerald, the younger brother of James, the four- 
teenth Earl of Desmond. This Maurice, called 
by the Irish MaurUh a Tothane, or " Maurice 
the f^brand,*' had murdered his cousin, the 
thirteenth Earl of Desmond, in order to 
obtain the title and estates for his (Maurice's) 
eldest brother James. His son, James de 
Geraldinis, walked very faithfully in the 
Firebrand's footsteps, and brought a band of 
Spanish filbusters and Italian bandits (released 
for the work from their Italian jails, where they 
lay under sentence of death^ to invade Ireland 
in 1679, That many of his oountrjrmen imd 



co-religionists deeply distrusted him, and 
looked upon his attempt as not even ''quasi 
patriotic,*' may be known from the fact that 
they killed him soon after his landing in Kerry, 
some months before Baleigh out to pieces ms 
Spanish and Italian contingent at Smerwidk in 
that county. Sir John Hennessy and other writers 
on Baleigh lament over the fate of this con- 
tingent, as though it consisted of high-souled 
and honourable soldiers, the plain truth, as 
shown even in Philip O'SuUivan's Catholic 
history, being that the Italians were the 
sweeping of Italian gaols, who, if they 
hstd not perished by Baleigh's sword, would 
have perished by the hangman in their own 
counti^, while King Philip, truly or xmtruly, 
disowned the Spanish portion of the invaders. 

As regards Mr. Fagan*s charge against 
Lord Lansdowne's agent oonceming the 
''Aberdeen*' incident, I think there, too, he 
has been misinformed. Those who know my 
native country of Kerry, as I do, for sixty 
years know that the increased and increasing 
prosperity of the town of Kenmare and its 
neighbourhood witnesses strongly in Lord 
Lansdowne's favour, and in favour of his in* 
telligent and industrious Irish tenants — ^Boman 
Catholic and Protestant. Mart Hiokson. 



THOMAS KTD. 



London : April 11, 1887. 
The biography of this early dramatist seems 
involved in much obscurity. Could he be 
identical with " Thomas Kydd, son of Francis, 
scrivener," who was admitted into Merchant, 
Taylors' School, October 26, 1565 P If so, he 
would have been contemporary there with the 
poet Spenser, and possibly with Lodge* the 
dramatist, who was admitted March 23, 1570-1. 
Kydd's name appears in my Begister (vol. i., 
p. 9), but without a note. 

ChABLBS J. BOBINSOK. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 



Moin>AY, May 16, 4 p.m. Asiatlo : Anoivenary Meeting. 
8 p.m. Sooiety of Arts : Oantor Leotare, ** The 
Ohemistry of Substanoes taking part in Pate^ 



laotlon and AntlsepfliB," HL, by Dr. J. Mc 
Thompson. 

8 p.m. "Vlotoriftlnstita^e. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : ** The Ultimate Questions 
of Phlloeopliy," by Dr. A. Bain. 

&80 p.m. Anffto-Jewfsh Hlstorloal Exhibition : 
**Rlse and Developmmit of Sjnogogoe Musto,*' 
with ICasloal lilostratlons, by the Hev. F. L. 
Oohen. 
TUBSDAT, Mav 17, 8 p.m. Boval Institution: "The 
Af odem Phyalologv of thA Brain and it^ BaUtfon 
to the Mind," I., by Prof. Viotor Honley. 

7.46 p.m. Stathtioal : ** The Inhabitants of the 
Tower Hamlets (8oh«ol Board IMvialon). their 
Oondition and Oooupations," by Mr. Oharies 
Booth. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: **The West Indies at 
the aflonlal and Indian Exhibition,** by c5ir Angos- 
tus Adderley. 

8 p.m. Oiyll Engineers : ** The Manufacture of 
Salt ne«r Mid<llesbrongh," bjr Sir Lowthian Bell. 

8.80 p.m. Zooloffiofa : " A Revision of the Sub- 
family LibtUmUna*^ with Descrlotions of new Genera 
and Species," by Mr. W. P. Ktrbv; ''The Hume 
Oolleotlon of Birds," IIL. by Mr. B. Bowdler 
Bharpe; **The Presence of a Oanal-^ystem, evi- 
<iently Sensory, In the Shields of Pteraspidlaa 
Fishes," by Mr. A. Smith- Woodward. 

&80 p.m. Historical: "Historical Ethics," by 
Prot Mandell Oreighton. 
WsDHBSDiY, May 18. 4 p.m. University OoUeffe: 
Barlow Lecture, "A Discussion of some of the 



most Important Vaiions Readinm in the Oimnm 
Comnudia^** III., by the Rev. Dr. E. Moore. 

8 p.m. SodefeF of Arts: *' Progress in Tele- 
graphy," by Mr. W. H. Preeoe. 
Tbubsdat, May i9,8p.m. Boyi^ Institution: "The 
nhemiatry of the Organic World," V., by Prof. 
Dewar. 

4 p.m. University OoUege: Barlow Lecture, 
**A XMscoBston of some of the most Important 
Various Readings ii the Divina Oommadia," IV., 
by the Rev. Dr B. Moore. _ 

8 p.m. Ohemioal : ** The Formation oi Hyponl- 
tritee/* by Messrs. Wyndham R. Dnnstan aad 
T. S. Dymond; '*Osone from Pore Oxygen," by 
Messrs. W. A. Shenstone and J. T. OundaU; 
*< Thermal Results of Neutralisatioa and their 
Bearing on the Nature of Solution, and the Theory 
Qf ^dqal Valency," \^ Vr.lS, TJ. P^Qkerlogi 
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**The Aotion of Metolllo Alkylates on Mixtures of 
Ethereal Siats and Alooholt,'^ by Prof . Poidle. 
8.30 p m. Antiquaries 
Fbidat. May JO. 8 p.m. Phflologloal : Anniversary 
Meetlos: Preslden'Jal Address. '*Tbe Primitive 
Area of the Aryans.*' by ProL Sayoe. 

9 pm. Royal Institution : ** Bridging the Firth 
of Forth." by Mr. B. BakAT. 
Satubd^t. May «t, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : " Vlo- 
torian Literature,*' II.. bv Prof. J. W. Hales. 
8.46 p.m. Botanic : General Meeting. 



SCIENCE. 

THE MAHaVAI^SA. 
It is well known that Tumour^s edition of the 
Mahavansa, or Great Chronicle, written in 
Pali, in Oeylon, has long been out of print. 
As it has rightly been termed the pivot of 
Indian history, a new and more aooorate 
edition is urgently required, and Dr. Steinthal 
of Berlin has undertaken the work. This will 
be published by the Pali Text Society ; and 
Prof. Bhys Davids will furnish a revised trans- 
lation with notes and indices. 

Tumour had published only the original 
chronicle as composed by Maha Nama, the 
unde of King Dhatu Sena (ad. 459). adding, 
however^ the two subsequent chapters doubt- 
fidly ascribed to the same hand. These ap- 
jpeared in the second edition of his work published 
in 1837, containing 3,300 verses in thirty-eight 
chapters. Of the first edition, containing twenty 
chapters only, in small octavo, very few copies 
reached Europe ; and it would probably be 
impossible now to procure a copy at all. The 
latter portions of the Chronide, added at 
different times by different hands, and raising 
the total extent of the work to at least 
ten thousand verses in ninety-seven chapters, 
were edited for the Ceylon Government, in 1887, 
by the disting^uished native scholars, Sumangala 
and Ba^uwan Tudawa, with a translation into 
Sinhhalese. Of the part comprised in this 
edition, another native scholar o| eminence, 
L. C. Wijesinha Mudaliyar, is preparing a 
translation into English for the Ceylon Govern- 
ment, and has already accomplished more than 
half of the work. Of these latter portions, the 
most important are those which deal at great 
length with the reigns of Parakrama Bahu the 
Great (1153) and Parakrama Bahu the Scholar 
(1266). The former of these two episodes 
occupies more than three thousand verses, 
and gives a full account of ' the invasion 
and conquest of Penang and of South India 
by the then King of Ceylon. The latter 
occupies nearly a thousand verses, and 
flives a full account of the invasion of 
Ceylon by the Malays, about a.d. 1270. Of 
the other chapters, dealing rather summarily 
with the intermediate kings. Prof. Bhys Davids 
has already published two, the thirty-ninth and 
forty-third with English translations, in the 
Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for 
1872 and 1874. While the many other 
historical works in the Pali literature of Ceylon 
stdl remain unedited, it is gratifying to be able 
to record that we may thus expect before long 
to have the most important of them (the Great 
Chronicle) before us in its entirety, both in 
Pali and in English. 



C0BBE8P0NDEN0S. 



THB INSORIPTIONS OF KATTKRATIS. 

Qonvflle and Oalus OoUege, Cambridge : 
April 80. 1887. 

The inscriptions disooTered by Mr. Petrie at 
Kaukratis in 1884-85, and published in Nau- 
krcUiSf voL L, have already aroused atten- 
tion in Germany. The view of them which I 
expressed in that volume has met with some 
opposition on the part of Prof. Eirchhoff and 
I^rof. Hirschfeld. I did not expect or desire 
that the opinions I adopted should escape 
criticism, especially considering their somewhat 
revolutionary oharaoter. But, with all due 



deference to so high authorities, I venture to 
doubt whether the old and accepted view of 
the early Ionic alphabet can be yet regarded as 
re-established. 

I will first consider Prof. Hirschfeld*s theory, 
as it is the more fully expressed and is worked 
out in a paper printed in the RheinUches 
Museum, xm., pp. 209-225. He accepts the 
statement of Herodotus that Amasis gave 
Naukratis to the Greeks to live in. But he 
holds that before the time of that king, though 
the Milesians and others may have held fortified 

S>st8 elsewhere in Egypt, Kaukratis was an 
gyptian town. With the reign of Amasis iJie 
scarabs cease, and the Greek inscriptions begin. 
Thus the series of Naukratite inscriptions, in 
Prof. Hirsohfeld*s opinion, does not begin be- 
fore 560 B.C.; and those of Abu-Simbel still 
retain their position as the earliest specimens 
of the Ionic alphabet At first sight this 
theory seems plausible ; but there is one fatal 
objection to it — the scarabs from tiie factory 
are not Egyptian scarabs at all, but are 
imitations made by foreigners for the foreign 
market. Now, from the names of Egyptian 
kines found upon these scarabs, it is evident, 
as Prof. Hirsdifeld acknowledges, that tiiey 
were buried before the accession of Amasis, 
for his name does not occur on them, and the 
names of his predecessors are found. But, 
together with the scarabs were found buried 
numerous fragments of Greek pottery, of 
various early styles {NatJeratia, i., p. 22); 
hence it is dear that the foreigners who made 
the scarabs were Greeks, or at least that there 
were Greeks at Naukratis before the accession 
of Amasis. On the other hand, not the slightest 
trace has been discovered at Naukratis of any 
non-Hellenic settlement in early times. 

I fully accept the statement of Herodotus ; 
but, if carefully viewed, it seems inconsistent 
with Prof. Hirschf eld's theory. Had there been 
no Gk^eks at Naukratis before Amasis, it is 
most improbable that the Milesians, who were 
certainly among the most important of the 
colonists, would have had no share in the 
Hellenion. This difficulty disappears if we 
supplement the statement of Herodotus from 
the tradition, given by Strabo and others, that 
the Milesians founded Naukratis in the reign 
of Psammetichus I. When the new colonists 
were foisted in upon them by Amasis, they 
stood aloof, and kept to their old sanctuary. 
And if they were there, there is no reason 
against their having dedicated vases in the 
seventh century. 

Prof. Hirschfeld' s explanation of the strange 
forms we meet with is practically the same as 
Prof. Kirchhoft's, published in the new edition 
of his Studien, Both alike would refer them 
merely to the individual peculiarities or care- 
lessness of the writers. It is unprofitable to 
argue upon a priori grounds what is possible 
and what is not ; but an appeal to analogy is 
useful. In the temenos of Aphrodite at Nau- 
kratis an extenrive series of decucations has been 
found, just like that which, in Prof. Kirch- 
hoffs view, has been discovered in tiie temenos 
of Apollo ; yet in that series there aro no instances 
whatever of such extraordinary forms, nor have 
I seen any among the incised dedications in the 
acropolis at Athens. Again, it is all but in- 
credible that the only abnormal forms that 
occur should be just those that aro transitional 
between the derived Greek alphabet and its 
earlier originals. 

I may add a few words in explanation. I 
still think it probable that the earliest inscrip- 
tions go back to about 650 B.c. ; but this is an 
inference from the testimony of excavation for 
which Mr, Petrie is originally rosponsible, 
thoagh my subsequent acquaintance with the 
site has lend me to place great reliance in his 
methods and their results. All I can assert on 
epigraphic and technical evidence is this : tiiere 



is an unbroken series of inscriptions from the 
dedication of Polemarchus to that of Phanes, 
i.e., from the rei^ of Amasis (or perhaps 
earlier) to the Persian conquest. Beforo Pole- 
marohus, and at a considerable interval, hardly 
of less than fifty years, aro inscrijptions which 
still appear to me the earliest specimens of the 
Ionic alphabet. These I would assign to the 
earliest Milesian settiement of Naukratis, bef oro 
Amasis gave the town to other Gbeeks also. To 
my view of the Abu Simbel inscriptions I have 
nothing to add : it stands or falls with the rest 
of my theory. 

In conclusion, I desiro to express my thanks 
to Profs. Kirohhoff and Hirschfeld for the 
valuable help which their criticism affords, thus 
appearing beforo my work is completed. I 
should be glad if their theories would afford a 
satisfactory solution for all the problems that 
aro raised ; but as yet they seem to me to be 
open to graver objections than beset the opinion 
which I before maintained. 

EmrEST A. Gasdneb. 



BOIENOE NOTES. 
Mb. Yictob Hobslet will give the first of a 
course of three lectures, at the Boyal Institu- 
tion, on *' The Modem Physiology of the Brain 
and its Belation to the Mind," on Tuesday, 
May 17. 

Messbs. Hbnbt Sotheban & Co. have just 
issued the fifth and concluding part of the 
supplement to Goidd's Monograph of the 
Trochilidae, or Humming Birds. 

Mb. E. T. Newton, of the (Geological 
Survey, has published a pamphlet entitied '* A 
Classification of Animals : being a Synopsis of 
the Animal Kingdom, with especial Reference 
to the Fossil Forms." fPhilip & Son.) This 
synopsis was originally arawn up as a supple- 
ment to Mr. H. B. Woodward's Geology of 
England and Walea^ and having been revised 
for the new edition of that work is now 
roprinted in independent form. The basis of 
the classification adopted is due to Prof. Huxley. 
By the use of different styles of type the reader 
distinguishes at once between recent and fossil 
genera, and among the fossils cited sees which 
genera occur in the rocks of Britain. The 
pamphlet is, theroforo, of especial value to 
students of palaeontology. 



MEETINGS OF SOOIETIES. 

Anthropolooical Instituti. — {lUetdoff, April t6.) 

Francis Galton, Esa., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. E. A. Ounnlngham exhibited some aboriginal 
Australians from North Qaeen»land. The party 
consisted of a man, a woman, and a boy. They 
sang a oonroborree song, and successfully showed 
the manner of throwing the boomerang.— Mr. 
0. H. Bead read a paper on the ethnological 
bearings of the stone spiuning-top of New Gomea, 
in which he gave a d^cription of some spinning- 
tops reoentiy presented to the British Museum.— 
Ueut. F. Elton read some extracts from '* Notes 
on Natives of the Solomon Islands," obtained by 
him in reply to questions addressed to the solitary 
European resident on one of the islands. 

XJinVBBSITT GOLLBOB LlTSBABT SOCIBTT. — 

{W0diutde^, Apnl $7.) 
Thb president in the chair.— Miss Maiy 
Paul read a paper on <* Ballads." Ballads 
form an important part of the unwritten litera* 
turo of Western Eorope, so far as it has come 
down to us ; and a striking similarity exists 
between those of the various countries. Of two 
main theories as to the origin of ballads, propounded 
to explain this similarity, the one rofers them to a 
remote antiquity, to the time when the peoplee 
who now possess them formed one nation. Thif 
theory was at first confined to the case of l^glisl 
and Danish ballads; but even in this resti&tec 
shape It does not expUin the similMity o< liteiaz] 
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form, Anfflo-Saxon poetr j being quite diflbrent in 
fonn from the ballad. The other theory, arguing 
frcm the fact that the source of moat ballads, as 
we now possess them, lies In the Korman fabliaux of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, considers 
that the ballad is a special form taken bjr the 
metrical romance then popular. Ballads were 
sung by the minstrels either in the halls of the 
nobles or to th« oommon people, who Joined in the 
sioffing and danced to them*-^ custom still kept 
up m the Vatom Islands. The great popularity of 
the ballad in Bngland is shown by the number 
which were printed in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, though they were neglected by literary 
men daring the " Classical'* period ; and it was 
not till the appearance of Percy's Beliquet that 
the interest in them began to reviTe. For our 
Tersions we hate to rely either on MSB. or on oral 
tradition. Most of their characteristics are 
accounted for by the fact of their being improvised, 
and sung or chanted to a musical accompaniment. 
This is the case with the irregulanty of rhythm. 
Other noticeable characteristics are the refrains, 
the liking for repetition, and oonyentionality in 
description, and the use of stereotyped phrases, 
especially hi ending. 

{Annual FubUc Mi^tin^, IWm^, Jfay 3.) 

Thi president in the chair. ^Mr. Leslie Stephen 
read a paper on ** English Novels." He ex- 
amined the development of the English novel, 
with a view to discovering the nature, and if 
possible, the remedy for its apparent decline.in the 
present day. The novel was developed early in the 
eighteenth century, and gradually took the place 
of the stage. Of the first ^eat novelists, Defoe was 
oiigiaaUy a Journalist. Hih discovery of the use of 
fiction in this profession led him to the novel. The 
peculiar characteristic of £obmaon Ormoe, which 
Dickens complained had no power over our tears or 
laughter, is the hero's and writer's unconscious- 
ness of their own natures, the object aimed at by 
the letter being an appearance of truth. Eichard- 
son, who also told stories pretending to truth, but 
taking the form of lengthy correspondence, and 
resembling as it were g^antic tracts, incidentally 
introduced *< sentiment "—pathetic and religious. 
The reader's comments were provided by the 
author. Fielding, who at first attempted drama, 
gave us the first examples of the real English 
novel. Abandoning the narrow sentimentali^ of 
Eichardson, he drew a comprehensive picture of 
life and manners, with a free hand, and a taste 
somewhat coarse. Scott, the next great writer, 
was not merely a romancer — many of his best 
novels are dull as stories~bnt he was historical, 
giving a picture of the growth of society. Passing 
to the later development of the novel, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and George Eliot give an accurate de- 
scription of the life of their time. Thackeray 
paints the vanities of <* high life"; Dickens tells 
of the lower classes, and preaches *' genial philan- 
thropy " ; George Bliot, representing the intellec- 
tual circumstances of the age, depicts the position 
of women, and the gradual change in social con- 
ditions. The piinciples which critics at present 
hold as to the writing of novels seem to be in a 
somewhat chaotic state. There are several schools 
of critics at war with each other, and several 
schools of novelists— the school who excel in 
p^diological analysis of character in ordinary 
life ; the school of mere story-tellers ; 
tiie school of didaotio writers; the idealists 
and the realists. The last daim the 
right to give a faithful representation of 
the truth— right or wrong; the idealists would 
have fiction fictitious, and representing typical 
characters hi an ideal world. The two systems 
are not incompatible. It is, moreover, narrow to 
condemn sensatitmalism. Those who condemn 
this method are as severe on the philosophical. 
The great novelists often have a deUbemte didactic 
purpose The coming man will combine all these 
methods— exciting our sympathies^ combming 
realism and idealism, teUing an exciting story, not 
drawing abstract conclusions, nor shrinking from 
making his own comments, not taking a morbid 
view of life, and attempting to be above all inter- 
esting and instructive. Till he comes, we should 
enjoy the entertainment others afford us, for 
entertainment is one of the most valuable things in 
life. 



ZeoLO«i04L. — {Anniv$rtmrif JlOttinf, Thurtday^ 
Af^HlBS.) 

Prop. Flowbr, president, in the chair. — ^After 
some preliminary business, the report of the 
council on the proceediDgs of the society during 
the year 188d was read by the secretary, Mr. P. L. 
Sdater. It stated that the number of fellows on 
January 1, 1887, was 3,146^ showing a decrease of 
forty -seven as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1886. The total receipts for 1886 had 
amounted to £25,787, showing a decrease of £22 
as compared with the previous year. This slight 
decrease was mainly due to the falling off in the 
number of fellows, and consequently of the receipts 
from subscriptions. The balance brought from 1885 
was £972, making a total of £86,759 available for 
the expenditure of 1886. The ordinary expendittire 
for 1886 had been £24,438. Besides an extraordinary 
expenditure of £129 had been incurred, which 
brought up the total expenditure for the year to 
£24,567. The usual scientific meetings had been 
held diiring the session, and a large number of 
valuable communications had been received upon 
every branch of zoology. These had been pub- 
lished in the annual volume of Froe$eding9 for 
1886, which contained 716 pages, illustrated bv 
60 platee. Besides this, five parts of the twelfth 
volume of the society's quarto Tra$tsaetumt had 
been issued, thus making up all the arrears 
in this branch of the publications. A new edition 
of the library catalogue had also been prepared 
and issued. The society's library now contained 
about 15,000 volumes. The looiogieal Bsoard, 
which consisted of an annual volume containing 
a summary of the work done in the various 
branches of zoology in each year, would in future 
be published by the societv under the super- 
intendence of a committee of the council, appointed 
for the purpose, and edited by Mr. F. B. Beddard, 
prosector to the society. The visitors to the 
society's gardens during the year 1886 had been 
altogether 639,674. The corresponding number 
in 1885 was 659,896. A slight alteration in the 
arrangements for the Davis lectures on zoological 
subjects had been made for the present year. 
Mr. F. B. Beddard, prosector to the society, has 
been appointed Davis lecturer, and had commenced 
a course of ten lectures on " The Classification of 
Vertebrate Animals." The lectures were a con- 
tinuation of a series given last year iu connexion 
with the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. The number of animals in 
the society's collection on December 31 last was 
2,609, of which 777 were mammals, 1,429 birds, 
and 403 reptiles. Among the additions made 
during the past year fifteen were specially com- 
mented upon as of remarkable interest, and in most 
cases as representing species new to the society's 
collection. About thirty species of mammals, 
twenty of birds, and three of reptiles had been 
bred in the society's gardens during the summer 
of 1886.— Sir Joseph Fayrer, John P. Gassiot, 
Col. James A. Grant, Prof. A. Newton, and 
Joseph Travers Smith were elected into the council 
in place of the retiring members, and Prof. W. H. 
Flower was re-elected president, Charles Drum- 
mond, treasurer, and Philip Lutley Sdater, secre- 
tary, for the ensuing year. 

ABiSTOTaLiAN SocuTT.— (Jfofuftfy, Jfay $.) 

S. H. HoDosox, Esa., president, in the chair.— A 
paper was read by Mr. S. Alexander in illustration 
of Hegel's JUehUphihsophU, The points in Hegel's 
doctrine which he selected for illustration were 
the conoeption of morality, {8iitUchkeit) as a body 
of ratfional usage, and the distinction of this from 
individual morality {M<frali(it).^The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 

BoTAL AsuTic. — {Extra Meeting^ Mondoff, Ma^ t,) 

Sin Thomas Wadb, vice-president, in the chair. 
— Surgeon- Gknezal W. H. Bellew read extracts 
from his " Notes on the Names borne by some of 
the Tribes of Afghanistan." The paper entered 
ioto the question of similarity between these 
names and those of the tribee mentioned by 
Herodotus and other classical writers, many 
examples being supplied. Reference was made, 
moreover, to tne theory that the word ** Al^ban " 
was derived from the written form of the Armenian 
word pronounced by the Armenians " Alw&n/' 



and by their western neighbours " Albin," and 
by those eastward " Aghvfen."— Sir Henry 
Bawlinson objected to the principle adopted in 
arriving at the conclusions, but aduiowledged the 
pains that had been taken to put before the 
society a subject of considerable interest.— Dr. 
Stein followed with some appropriate remarks and 
illustrations, and thanks were given to Dr. Bellew 
for his paper. It was announced that the 
anniversary meeting would be held on May 16. 

Phxlological SociBTT.— (iVuiay, Jfay S.) 
Thb Bbv. D. RicHARn Morris, in the chair.^Mr. 
Alexander J. ElUs read his " Second Report on 
Dialectal Work." His first report concerned the 
Southern, Western and Eastern divisions, his 
present report dealt with the Midland and 
Northern divisions, so that now his account of the 
*' Existing Phonology of English Dialects" ; was 
complete for the whole of Bngland, and he pro- 
duced the MS., which only required final revision 
to be ready for press in October. The Lowland 
Scotch division was in a such a forward state of 
preparation that Mr. Ellis was able to give an 
account of its intended contents. His abridgment, 
under the name of '^Eoglish Dialects— their 
Sounds and Homes," for the English Dialect 
Society, was also written up for the whole of 
England. The maps of the English and Lowland 
districts intended to illustrate these books fwere 
printed off, and copies were shown to the meeting. 
The printing of the books themselves would be 
long and difficult, so that it was not possible to 
assign a date for publication f urUier than probably 
about Christmas this year. 



FINE ART. 
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THE QROSVENOR GALLERY. 

Despitb the best picture that Mr. Hall6 hM 
yet painted, those who seek the Grosvenor for 
the sake of artists whose names are ppedallj 
associated with it will be disappointed. What 
merit the collection has, as a whole (and this 
is not great), does not proceed from the works 
of those who chiefly exhibit here, nor even 
from artists of the greatest fame ; and it is not 
in " the places of honour,'* nor in the most am- 
bitions canvasses, that the most satisfactory 
work is to be seen. Here, as at the Academy, 
it is painful to see artists, who have long and 
deservedly been the favourites of the publio, 
failing to rise to their usual leveL It is no 
pleasant thins to feel that the best that oan be 
said of Sir John Millais is that his pcMrtrait of 
*< Lord Esher '* (68) is better than that of '* Mr. 
Charles Stuart Wortley " (51), and that the 
painting of the robes of the Master of the 
Bolls is very clever* Tried by his former 
triumphs in this gallery, the work of Mr. 
Albert Moore is equally decadent. A year 
or two ago he would not have been satis- 
fied with the uncertain drawing of "A 
Decorator'* (6), or the unhappy colour of 
*' William Ocmnall, Esq., Jun., of Solsgirth" 
(123). If no failure of faculty is observable in 
the work of Mr. Holman Hunt, the terrible 
tightness of his drawing, the scarifying glare 
of his colour, have seldom been more un- 
pleasantly obvious than in his '* AmaiyUis *' 
(119). Not only here, but elsewhere, are signs 
that many artists who once pleased us much 
will please ns less and less, and tiiat some will 
never please ns any more. And it is vrith no 
small delight that we see, in the midst of so 
mudi decrepitude, tibie hand of Mr. Watts, not, 
indeed, as firm, bnt as spirited as ever, capable 
of producing sudi finely imaginative design — 
su<m radiant colour— as in the realisation of his 
noble vision of the " Judgment of Paris " (67). 
Tet the sight of this picture is, in one sense, 
more disoouraging. If not quite to supply tiie 
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plaoe of Bome oth^r artistsi at least to give us 
something as good, if not better, we may look 
with ooD^denoe to the rising men ; but who is 
to take the plaoe of Mr. Watts ? Not as a por- 
trait painter do we think of him now, but as a 
painter ol classic legend and the nude, with a 
perception of beauty which, in its simplicity 
and manliness, accords with the spirit of clas- 
sical poetry, and with a colour that) at least, 
reminds us of Venice. Of such a successor 
there is no sign anywhere, and, if anywhere, 
certainly not here. We shall not &id him 
in Mr. Poynter, highly skilled painter 
thouffh he be ; not in Mr. Bichmond, with all 
his skill in drawing and e£Pectiye oomposition ; 
not in Mr. Oalderon, despite his prettiness; 
not in Mr. John Collier, despite his sure hand. 
To remove the human form to a region beyond 
the vision of daily life seems impossible to the 
artist of to-day except with the aid of affecta- 
tion. Most artists cannot get beyond their 
model ; the rest, like Mr. Bume Jones, adopt 
a ^pe whose charm consists not in its embodi- 
ment of universal beauty, but in its departure 
from ordinary experience. The attraction of 
such art is like the strange allure of some rare 
orchid rather than the simple charm of the 
perfect rose ; and though he oe the most poeti- 
cal of modem artists, it is not to Mx, Bume 
Jones that we must look for anything like the 
"Daphne" of Watts, or even this ** Judgment 
of Paris.** Mr. Bume Jones is in one way one 
of the most original of artists. He is always 
entirely different from anyone else (except his 
followers and his one precursor — Rossetti). 
Whether this be the highest form of originality 
is a question ; but there is no doubt that it is a 
form, and an attractive form, of it, so long as 
the artist does not repeat himself too much. 
From this fault, especially in types of form and 
in expression, Mr. Bume Jones is not free ; but, 
on the whole, the variety of his art within its 
limits is extraordinary. In composition, in 
colour, in motifs he contrives to produce some 
novelty every year. Except a certain type of 
face and a certain thoughtful sadness of 
expression, we never know what to expect 
from him ; and, except for a certain mastery of 
execution, we never know whether he will please 
us greatly or not at all. We are sure to be 
surprised, but whether pleasantly or not is a 
question. ^ This year we are unpleasantly sur- 
prised with his pictures of imagination, 
pleasantly suiprised by a portrait. The themes 
upon which his imagination has been employed 
are "The Garden of Pan" (66) and "The 
Baleful Head** (75), or Perseus showing Andro- 
meda the head of the Gorgon reflected in a 
marble font. At least Mr. Bume Jones's 
originality has not failed him. He has invented 
a new Pan— not a great god Pan, but a little 
man Pan — a wild, shy creature of nervous 
temperament, who does not seem over confldent 
of his skill on the pipe. Given the nature, the 
Pan may be appropriate; and perhaps those 
who can thoroughly sympathise with the 
artist*s conception may gain a rare joy in look- 
ing at the musician and the wan, meagre 
lovers who are his audience, and the 
cheerless landscape, with its hues of faded 
tapestry. Except to such Idndred souls, 
there is even less to attract in the picture 
of the "Baleful Head'*; for here the world, 
if a little more cheerful in colour, has 
even less air, and the composition is too obvi- 
ously artificial, the reflections too palpably 
false, and the figures too affected, for the 
picture to appeal to those outside the inner 
circle of the artist's worshippers. The rest will, 
perhaps, stay to admire some dexterous piece 
of handiwork, some felicity of line or oolour ; 
but they will pass on relieved to his portrait of 
a young lady (98) as from a hothouse to the 
open air. Here they will find more of the 
beantiful in colour, greater bkill in painting, 



and withal, that spiritual effluence whioh pro- 
ceeds from nearly all this artist's work, whether 
he paints the visions of his soul or the sights 
that x>ass before his eyes. The upper part of 
the figure, with the sweet face and the back of 
the pretty head reflected in a mirror, is com- 
plete in its charm. A picture, by the same 
artist, of a voung girl at full length on a sofa 
reading a book, is pleasant, biu not greatly 
remarkable (235) ; and he has also a succossf lu 
decorative tablet in painted plaster (unnum- 
bered), in which the graceful form and proud 
character of the peacock are effectively dis- 
played. 

There are some pictures here, the largest in 
size, and one, at least, the most ambitious in 
subject, with which, to speak gently, our sym- 
pathy is very imperfect. Mr. C. W. Mitchell, 
who made such a brilliant dSbut with his 
picture of "Hypatia,** sends a huge composi- 
tion (166), in which we see one of the bodies of 
the saints " which slept ** appearing after the 
Resurrection. The figure, a girl, in a luminous 
white robe, is entering a room where an old 
couple are seated at night. The feelings whioh 
this picture excites in us are, we are afraid, very 
different from those intended by the artist. We 
are clearly in the wrong about it, for we 
wonder why any person should wish to paint it. 
or why any other should wish to possess it, and 



yet it has been painted and (we hear) sold. 
Mr. La Thangue*s large picture of a clumsy 
country girl in a pink dress, discovered sleeping 



heavily among the rushes or the com (it is 
not clear which), and called " The Kunaway *' 
(189), is a coarse and stupid piece of work. The 
sort of thing has been done over and over 
again, and even when done best, as by Bastien 
Lepage, was not worth doing. Mr. La 
Thangue can paint well, and should have a 
future ; but it will be but a poor one if he pro- 
duces such empty work as tms. It is disagree- 
able to call attention to what seem to 
us conspicuous failures, and we shall dismiss 
the rest in a few words. The Hon. John 
Collier's "LiHth** (27), a naked and very 
modem woman caressing a huge serpent, is 
undoubtedly clever, especially in the drawing 
and painting of the serpent; but the subject is 
scarry excusable, and the treatment of it is 
anything but noble. No similar objection can 
be made to Mr. Arthur Hacker's " Pelagia and 
Philammon ** (9), but in this case both drawing 
and colour are bad. Finally Mr. Keeley 
Halswelle*s " Passof Brander, LochAwe ** (193) 
would be strange if true, which, fortunately, it 
is not. There are many other large and bad 
pictures, but the offenders are not of sufficient 
importance for mention here. 

In noticing the works which to us form the 
attraction of the year, we will begin with the 
landscapes, if only to mention the last-named 
artist with honour. Mr. Halswelle's "The 
Valley of the Greta, Yorkshire ** (1) is a very 
pleasant picture, showing the artist at his best, 
both in design and colour. It has a place on 
the line as it deserves, but we regret that we 
cannot eay the same about the hanging of 
other landjBcaj^s. The number of really good 
pictures of this class at the Grosvenor is con- 
siderable ; and it is really too bad to sky such 
painters as T. C. Farrer, T. Hope M^Lachlan, 
Helck^, John Smart, and Alfred East« in order 
to find room on the Hue for some figure and 
landscape painters who shall be nameless. All 
things considered, we think the most remark- 
able landscape this year is Mr. J. W. North's, 
the finest seascape Mr. Henry Moore*s. Mr. 
North's " An Upland Watermeadow, Somerset 
— Morning *' (185) is not so fine in feeling as 
Mr. Alfred Hunt's "Rose-red Village," it is 
not so beautifully composed as Mr. Alfred 
Parsons's " Going Westward " (48), nor does it 
contain such expressive brush-work nor such a 
sense of the capacity of his material as Mr. 



Mark Fisher's " Bveninff— November " (296). 
It is a somewhat featureless picture, empty of 
interest, devoid of accident or incident ; and it 
aims after an effect and is executed in a manner 
more appropriate to watercolour. But it is a 
Success notwithstanding, full of space and air, 
6f subtle gradations of tone, perfect in har- 
tnony of colour, and luminous throughout ; 
and it is moreover very true, from the water- 
soaked grass of the foremost slope to the 
delicious soft tearful blue of the sky. Light as 
it is in key and delicate in colour, it more than 
holds its own among the stronger work with 
which it is surrounded. The artist has another 
extremely delicate picture of a misty field in 
"Early Spring" (240). Those who prefer robuster 
work, more confidence of touch, a more eloquent 
brush, will find it in the sunsmitten sea of 
Mr. Henry Moore (180). Mr. North gets his 
effect ; but he gets it with obvious labour, and 
in spite, rather than by the willing aid, of his 
materials. Mr. Moore's brush follows his 
will like a tongue. This splendid picture of 
blue and white sky, and blue and white sea, 
flashing one against the other, is not, however, 
so fine ae his great picture at the Academy. 
You are more conscious of paint, and the blue 
is notjbroken with the deep rich green of the un- 
reflecting parts of waves. Mr. Fisher's picture 
is a relief after his work of recent years. His 
love of blue reflections was becoming tiresome, 
and his hcmd seemed getting lax; but he has 
pulled himself together, and there is nothing 
slovenly in the handling, or worrying in the 
colour, of this beautiful picture, which is finely 
composed, finely lighted, and really masterly 
and unmannerea in its execution. The cattle 
are excellent also, and well introduced. The 
pictures of Mr. Alfred K. Parsons and Mr. 
Arthur Lemon have the same defect — the skies 
are not in tone with the earth. If nature ever 
tolerated such a blue as in Mr. Lemon's 
" Maremma Pastoral " (10), with such a blue 
as in the water below, Mr. Lemon, whose 
friendship with nature is beyond dispute, diould 
not have perpetuated the indiscretion. Mr. 
Parsons*s sky, like the rest of his picture, is 
finely designed and drawn. As a composition, 
"Going Westward" is one of the best land- 
scapes of the year. It is full of fine colour also, 
and keen, fresh observation ; and it is a great 
pity that its rare qualities should be obscured, 
and its total effect marred, by the blemish we 
have mentioned. Of Mr. Lemon's " Evening " 
(129), the design and sentiment are also charm- 
ing, and the painting of the horses and trees in 
the half-light admirable. Of Mr. Alfred Hunt's 
*• Rose-red Village in the Twilight Time " (198), 
the name will suggest the picture to all who 
know Mr. Hunt's best work— its tender senti- 
ment, its sweet, warm colour, its subtle render- 
ing of light and atmosphere. It is one of the 
mysteries of this year's hanging why this 
beautiful picture, by one of the most refined 
painters of the English school, should be placed 
in a comer, where it is impossible to get a fair 
view of it, while places of greater honour are 
allotted to wous of incompetence and 
vulgarity. 

Justice, however, is done to many beautiful 
landscapes. To the solitary specimen of Signer 
Costa's genius (133); to Mr. Corbett's lovely 
"Evening on the Amo" (102); and to their 
fellow- worker, Mr. Eugene Benson; to Mr. 
Pahey's fine "Sea Fog blowicg o'er Oulton 
Broad" (205); and Mr. Napier Hemy's 
vigorous figure and green waters (92 and 181 ) ; 
to Mr. Bartlett's conscientious, but rather 
chilly, pictures of life and lake and land in 
Ireland (112 and 187) ; to Mr. Edgar Barclay's 
poetical feeling and sweet — perhaps too sweet — 
colour (165, 194, &c.); to the splendid sketches 
of that rare colourist, Mr. JohnReid (121, 346, 
351) ; to Mr. Ernest Parton's masterly little 
"Autumn Woods" (113); and to Mr. W. J. 
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Hennessy's beantLfolly painted, and delioately- 
toned, ''Summer Bvening*' (154). These, 
with Mr» Robert Allan's vigorons " Across Uie 
Heath'' (161), and Mr. Helokl's large and 
soundly painted ** On the Surrey Hills " (204), 
are so many witnesses to the strong and Taried 
vitality of the English school of landscape, and 
are hung where they can be seen to advantage. 
In portraits the exhibition is strong. Of 
Mr. d. D. Richmond's, the one of the Earl of 
Pembroke (52) is that which, in spite of some 
defects, will leave perhaps the longest impres- 
sion, from the fineness of the design, and Hie 
distinction of the face and figure. It is only 
the colour which mars enjoyment of the por- 
traits of Mrs. Moseley (63) and Mrs. David Little 
rsO) ; and, in his bust of ''La Fiiunmetta " 
(103), Mr. Richmond has produced a work of 
singular charm. His " Icarus " (101), brave 
and ingenious though it be, reminds us that 
artists also are sometimes tempted to fly. 
Although we wish the quality of the red back- 
ground were a little finer, the Hon. John Collier's 
portrait of Mr. Toole (147) is satisfactory, and 
to his charming portrait of Mrs. Home we have 
no objection of any kind to make. Mr. Her- 
komer's portraits of the Rev. Canon Wilberforce 

il3), the late Professor Fawcett (29), and Mr. 
I'rancis Buxton (76) are all full of life and 
character, though the colour of the last is un- 
' pleasant, and none of them are better than Mr. 
Carter's portraits, of Sir Richard Brooke (722) 
and Mrs. C. A. Fyffe (56). Mr. J. J. Shannon's 
" A Queen of Hearts" (192) is also, we suppose, 
a portrait, and is remarkable for its elegance, 
its style, and dashing painting, contrasting in 
these respects with Mr. Wirgman's rather stiff 
but carefully modelled "Endora" (195). 
Without givine the full praise due to Mr. Uoll's 
"Lord Harlech" (54) and other portraits, we 
must conclude our notice of works of this class. 
In taking a last look round we find that we 
have missed Mr. Boughton's delightful picture 
called "The Cronies" (20). in which two old 
French women, one with a most eloquent back, 
are havinge talk overthefirein a cottage interior, 
painted with geat sldll; and that we have 
forgotten " The Shadow of the Saint " (39) by 
Mr. Philip Bume Jones— a picture of much 
promise, reminding us of the early work of 
his father which many years ago startled the 
visitors of the old Water-colour Society. We 
have said nothing of Mr. Adrian Stokes's 
vigorous girl and sheep called " In the Sand- 
hifls, Jutland" (49). of Mr. Albert Goodwin's 
pretty " Bluebell Wood " (50). of Mrs. Alma- 
Tadema's "Always Welcome" (136). of 
Miss Anna Alma - Tadema's wonderfully 
painted interior (60). nor even of Mr. Poynter's 
finely finished " Comer of the Market Place " 
(62). We have passed by Mr. MaoaUum and 
Mr. David Murray, Mr. G. D. Leslie's pretty 
"Boat-house" (88), and Mr. Henry Tuke's 
"A Summer Moruing" (94), one of the 
cleverest pictures here. We have not noticed 
Mr. Skip worth's " Teresa "(52), nor Mr. Potter's 
"Quiet Comer ** (135). both in their way un- 
excelled." We should have liked to have said, 
at least, a word about the work, good if not 
important, of at least twenty other artists, 
male and female — a fact that will at least 
testify that the Grosvenor of 1887, though 
disappointing on the whole, has a good deal 
that is interesting. The sculpture is unim- 
portant, though it includes some refined work, 
mostly portraits, by Messrs. Onslow Ford, 
Bosooe MulUns, Harry Bates, and others. Mr. 
Bates's bronze head, called " Rhodope," is 
surely a portrait. It is finely modelled, but 
scarcely of ideal beauty. Still less does it 
suggest a mountain range. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 



FBOF. MASPERCya LB0TUBE8 AT TEE 

COLLEGE DE FRANCE. 
The Revue de VHietoire dee Reliaione, which has 
inexplicably gone to sleep since December, 1884, 
wiU wake up with a two-monthly number for 
May and June, containing a " Bulletin Critique 
de la Religion Egyptienne " by Prof. Maspero. 
This takes the form of a review of Sciaparelli's 
Libro dei Funerali and Dumichen's Orabpalaet 
dee Petuamenof^ but is in reality a rieumS of the 
first month's lectures recently delivered by 
Prof. Maspero at the College de France. These 
lectures, which have been largely attended, and 
have excited much curiosity among scholars, 
have not been reported. A cursory sketch of 
their general tenour, which I am enabled to 
give from proof-sheets, will therefore be wel- 
come to readers of the Aoademt. I should add 
that the present " Bulletin " comprises the sub- 
stance of but one-third part of Prof. Maspero's 
oomrse, and that it will be followed by two 
more "Bulletins," completing the series of 
lectures. 

Prof. Maspero has taken for his theme a sub- 
ject of which we have hitherto known little, 
and of which it seemed scarcely possible that we 
should ever know more — namely, the ceremonial 
rites performed at Egyptian funerals, and on 
otlier solemn occasions. The ' ' pyramid- texts, ' ' 
published in the last few volumes of the Recueil 
dee Travatm^ have furnished us with innumer- 
able j^rayers and litanies recited at the con- 
secration of tombs, at funeral services, and at 
memorial services for the dead ; but what may 
be called tlie rubric is omitted. The prayers 
and exhortations are there ; but we have no clue 
to the distribution of the parts, to the sacer- 
dotal rank of the officiating priests, to their 
acts, gestures, and changes of place or gar- 
ments. During the last ten years, however, 
some fortunate discoveries of inscriptions and 
the patient labours of various Egyptologists, 
have supplied material for filling up these 
lacunae. In 1877, Signer Sdaparelli dis- 
covered the entire text of the Libro dei 
Funerali on the mummy-case of a Theban 
scrilte in the Turin collection. Dr. Diimichen 
has copied the greater part of another version 
of this work from the walls of the largest sub- 
terranean tomb in Egypt; and M. Lef^bure 
has transcribed in its entirety that elaborate 
and magnificently illustrated book in stone, the 
tomb of 8eti I. From these sources, supple- 
mented by the papyrus of a certain Lady Sa¥, 
and other texts. M. Maspero has resus- 
citated the complete ceremonial of the rite 
called "The Opening of the Mouth"— a 
simidated operation, half surgical and wholly 
mystical, which was performed upon the 
mummy on the day of interment. The 
main feature of this rite — the supposed 
separation of the lips of the dead by means of 
two smaU instruments — ^is the subject of some 
very familiar illustrations in Wilkinson's An- 
eient Egyptians, and occupies a prominent 
place in Uossellini's selected scenes from the 
sepulchre of Seti I. ; but the true import of 
these wall-paintings has till now been mis- 
understood. Eiorptologists have all along 
supposed that the mouth of the mummy was 
opened in order to restore the power of 
speech, and to enable the dead man to " declare 
the truth." In this notion there was a poetical 
symbolism which harmonised with our ideas of 
Egyptian belief and philosophy, and no one 
droamed of any other possible interpretation 
of the ceremony. Prof. Maspero, however, 
brushes awcnr the poetry and the symbolism 
together. He shows that the object of the 
operation was not only purely material, but 
was a logical sequence of the doctrine and 

gractice of funerary offerings. In a word, 
aving supplied the mummy with " cakes and 
ale," the survivors were anxious to put it into 
his power to partake of them ; his mouth, there- 



fore, was opened to enable him to eat the good 
things buried with him in the tomb. The cere- 
mony with which this matter-of-fact rite was 
performed, the titles of the officiating priests 
and friends, the vestments they put on and 
off. the formulae they repeated, and the com- 
nlicated evolutions they performed, are related 
Dy Prof. Maspero with the circumstantiality of 
an eye-witness. He tells how the mummy (or» 
under some circuuistances, the funerary statue, 
or Ka) was purified, peifumed, oiled, robed, 
reinvested with his shadow, and finally sub- 
jected to the operation of having his eyes and 
mouth opened, and his jaws loosened. This 
done, the food-offerings were brought in ; the 
oxen, gazelles, and geese were slaughtered, and 
their bleeding heari» were presented to the 
Hps of the mummy. The ceremony was sup- 
posed to be founded upon the rites performed 
by Horns for his father Osiris, and it must 
have taken some hours to perform. The whole 
thing is highly curious, and opens up an 
entiroly new chapter in ihe history of the 
religion of Ancient Egypt 

ifot less interesting are the concluding pages 
of this "Bulletin," in which Prof. Maspere 
describes the ceremonies attending the conse- 
cration of obelisks, and the strange part played 
in those rites by the puppet-statues of the 
gods. These statues were so skilfully contrived, 
that they bowed, moved their arms, and even 
spoke upon occasion. At one stage of the 
consecration ceremony, for instance : 

" The arms of the statue ware so placed that the 
right hand of the god rested on the left arm of the 
king, and seemed to grasp him, while the left arm 
WM bent behind his neck, as if embracing him. 
Oa the pyramidion we see the end of the first act 
of the drama. Amen sits upon his throne. The 
king, kneeling, turns his back to the god, who 
plaoM the helmet upon the royal head." 

That the ceremonial scenes depicted on the 
walls of Eg^yptian temples and tombs are not 
symbolical, but are literal representations of 
rites performed by the king and the priests, is 
a point upon which Prof. Maspero dwells with 
emphasis. The suggestion is significant, and 
starts many a train of conjecture. I remember, 
for example, a fine bit of basrelief in one of 
the small chambers, north of the sanctuary at 
Kamak. wherein Thothmes III. is seen embraced 
by Amen; also a similar subject at Amada, 
showing the same king embraced by Isis. In 
both, the curiously angular and wooden position 
of the arms of tJie embracing deity exactly 
resembles the action of a marionette, and, if not so 
intended, would be unworthy of the serious art 
of the great sculptors of the XYIIlth Dynasty. 
Other instances might be cited, as where 
Hathor presents a necklace to one Pharaoh, 
and Amen hands the Khopesh scimetar to 
another. May not all these, and many more, 
be representations of the puppet business 
tlescribed by Prof. Maspero P One even enter- 
tains an uncomfortable susfucion that those 
heroic groups in which the Pharaoh is so fre- 
quently depicted in the act of decapitating a 
score or two of prisoners in honour of Amen, 
may after all be simple records of fact 

Amelia B. Edwaeds, 



C0BBE8P0NDENCE. 



PORTaAITS OF GENTILB AND GIOYAlfNI 
BBLLUfl. 

London : April flS, 1887. 
In the Athenaeum of February 20, 1886, I 
showed cause for thinking that tiie plotare in 
the Salon Oarr§ of the Louvre, till lately 
ascribed to Gentile Bellini, and said to 
represent his broUier Giovanni and himself, 
was a genuine work, and should continue to 
be ascribed as till within the last few years. 
I called attention to the fact that the two 
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people ponrtrayedin that work were also seen in 
the two extreme left-hand figures of GentUe 
Bellini's undoubted picture of ** St. Mark's 
Sermon," his last and crowning work, now in 
the Brera ; that they were found side by side 
in Oarpacdo's ** Dispute of St. Stephen," also in 
the Brera; and that a strong reminiscence of 
them was observable in a fresco by Titian, 
painted in 1511, in the Scuola di S. Antonio at 
t^adua. 

I have as yet met with nothing to shake my 
confidence in the soundness of the condnsion 
1 arrived at; but it has been lately pointed 
out to me by my friend Mr. T. Ballard that 
two heads in Marco Marziale's picture of ** The 
Circumcision " in the National Gallery, which 
beurs date 1500, are also strongly suggestive of 
the two people represented in the Salon Garr§ 
picture. These heads are to be found on the 
right of the central ^oup as one faces the 
picture, one of them b^g partly hidden by the 
hood of the officiating priest. They are those 
of a ydlow-red-haired, fair-compleadoned, 
square-faced man (so far as the face can be 
seen), wiUi a rather straight nose ; and an oval- 
faced, black'haired, dark-complexioned man, 
with a nose the bridge of which is decidedly 
convex. The heads are very badly painted, as 
are all the others in the picture, and it cannot 
be pretended that they are comparable to those 
in &e Louvre; nevertheless the onerous condi- 
tioDS on the combined fulfilment of which we 
may suspect that portraiture of the brothers 
Bellini is intended are here all complied with — 
namely, the picture is Venetian, it is painted 
between the years say 1460 and 1520, and it 
gives us two men side by side with all the 
characteristics which we have reason to believe 
were those of Gtentile and Giovanni Bellini. 

I should add that Mr. Ballard arrived at the 
oondusion above stated several years ago, 
entirely without concert with myself. 

Samxtel Butleb. 



hibiting the original pictures and the proofs in 
various stages of the oevelopment of the picture. 
He criticis<^ somewhat severely the verses which 
have disfigured so many of the modem coloured 
books, and gave some interesting information as 
to the relative popularity of the various issues. 
Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Oscar Wilde, Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and Mr. B. Quaritch took part in the 
discussion which followed. 

Mr. Buskin's pathetic account of Arthur 
Burgess — though it will ensure for the present 
ntunber of the Hobby Horse (Kegau Paul, Trench 
& Co.) a large sale— is by no means the only 
contribution of interest and value which is con- 
tained in the same issue of this artistic and 
unique publication. Mr. Bell Scott, Mr. Mack- 
murdo, and Mr. Herbert Home send contribu- 
tions in prose and verse. 

Mb. Elihu Veddbb has gone ** home " to 
America for a short visit, taking with him a 
large number of oil paintings and drawings for 
exhibition in New York, Boston, and other 
cities of the United States. Among the oil 
paintings are several subjects from the famous 
"Omar Kh^yy^m" series, as "The Fates," 
"The Last Man," "The Cup of Death," &c. 
Two magnificent and highly- finished heads of 
" Samson " and " Dalilah," a head of " Tito " 
{Bomola) ; and a most beautiful group of three 
heads, entitled "The Sorrowing Soul between 
Doubt and Faith," must be especially noted 
among the new subjects. Mr. Yedder s exhi- 
bition has been received with enthusiasm in New 
York, and the pictures are commanding high 
prices. 



NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. Hebkomeb's portrait of Bishop Stubbs 
in Uie Boyal Academy has been etched by the 
artist himself. Messrs. PhiUipson & Golder of 
Chester have purchased the plate, and will 
shortly publish impressions. 

The exhibitions to open next week indude a 
collection of pictures by Mr. Henry Moore, 
entitled " Afloat and Ashore " — the outcome of 
several sailing trips— at the Fine Art Society's 
in New Bond Street ; a fresh gathering of new 
works at Mr. McLean's, in the Haymarket, 
induding " Clarissa," by Sir J. E. Millais, and 
"A Masque of the I^ Century," by Mr. 
Van Haanen ; and the annual simimer exhibi- 
tion of the Nineteenth-century Art Sodety 
in Conduit Street. 

A papbb on " Coloured Books for Children : 
Past and Present," illustrated by examples, was 
read by Mr. Charles Wdsh, the Chapman to the 
Sette of Odd Volumes, at Willis's Booms on 
May 6. Mr. Welsh divided his subject into 
three periods^the early, middle or ante- Crane 
and Caldeoott, and the modem. The first 
named was represented by the books in which 
the pictures were coloured by hand, at the end 
of the last and the beginning of the present 
century. The middle period by the toy- books 
with which the market was fiooded soon after 
the invention of steam Hthography. The modem 
period began with the toy-books of Crane and 
C^decott, of which a complete series was 
shown ; but the great torrent of coloured books 
for children did not begin to fiow until after 
1879, in which year Kate Greenaway's Under 
the Window was published. The productions of 
each year since that date down to 1886 were 
shown and classified. Mr. Welsh described, in 
some detail, the methods of manufacture, ex- 



THE STAGE. 

**THE RED LAMP'* AND MR. IRVING* 8 

REVIVALS. 
Thb first thing that is clear, the first general 
impression arrived at, through the performance 
of " The Bed Lamp," is i&t to the London 
managements another management has been 
added of the studious, careful, painstaking, 
tasteful sort, still by no means common. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree — if he was to succeed at the 
comedy — was determined, it is plain, to succeed 
by a liberal expenditure of everything that is 
rarer than money. Accordingly, "The Bed 
Leimp" is mounted effectively, has been 
rehearsed with intelligence and labour by 
people peculiarly well chosen to fill the parts 
they are called on to occupy, and is now acted, 
nightly, with such a regard to expressive and 
revealing finish in gesture, tone, and grouping, 
as is very sddom indeed to be seen in any 
London playhouse. An eutirdy artistic intelli- 
gence has presided over this thing. The piece 
is thoroughly worth seeing ; not because it is 
faultless — for faultless it is not — but because, 
along with its faults, it has merits, and the 
immense merit, among them, of having had 
everything that was possible done to ensure its 
success. The daily papers have, once for all, 
discharged the function of telling its story. Let 
it only be recalled that it is a story of Nihilist 
conspiracy, people's sympat^es being enlisted 
on behalf of a good woman, who is wrongly 
suspected of conspiracy, on behalf of many 
worthy folk, on behalf of the Czar, and most 
espedally on behalf of the efforts of an dderly 
chief of the Secant Police to thwart the plotters, 
wi^ the exercise of much resource and 
ingenuity, and to be extremdy amusing par 
dweuB le marcM, A serious and engrossing 
love-interest is therefore denied to the play, and 
— amusing as it is very often— so also is the 
interest of quite sustained comedy of necessity 
denied to it. The piece has something in 
common with a one-part piece. If Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, or some " character-actor " of 
equally exceptional power, were not there to 
give vitality and curious truth to the r6leQi the 



chief of the police, we doubt if *'The Bed 
Lamp" could be secure of a long run. Mr. 
Tree — ^made up, it is said, rather like a 
Pellegrini portrait of Baron Brunnow — ^neg- 
lects no single touch that can make the 
character intimatdy known to us. But he is 
admirably seconded in parts by no means 
unimportant. Lady Monckton, as the sister of 
a very well-bom conspirator, has several 
passages of real emotional force, rendered with 
the originality of method which tells of extra- 
ordinary intelligence, and of familiar study. 
The moment in which she first hears that her 
brother is a conspirator is a moment to witness ; 
and it is only the earliest of several remarkable 
effects. Miss Marion Terry contrives to make 
an excellent impression in a part that has few 
words. Hers is indeed the love interest. She 
shares it with Mr. Sugden, whose quietude 
and charm were never better displayed ; but it 
is by the dramatist that this love interest is 
strangely attenuated. Missj Bosina Filippi 
plays a scene with Mr. Tree, the curious delicacy 
of which — ^in the hands of both performers — ^no 
one will forget, tihe is a soubrtUe — a soubreUe 
wholly without a consdence. Not so much, 
therefore a soubreUe of Molidre as a soubrdU of 
Sheridan— a Lucy of "The Bivals," played, 
presumably, with the vivadtj of French, and 
the subtlety of Italian, blood. Mr. Brookfidd 
is a skilled and accepted actor, who, in this 
piece, is but poorly supplied with a part. Miss 
Terry's part may be small, but it is not un- 
sympathetic. Mr. Brookfield's exhibitions of 
jealousy of his wife and loyalty to his Czar are, 
somehow, not those at all wmch can increase 
his reputation. Mr. Oautley, as Prince Alexis 
— the conspirator of noble or of royal birth — 
is somewhat uncertain. But, on the whole, as 
Ilm been said, the parts, great and small, are 
filled by people who have known cnrioudy 
wdl how to make them their own. One of the 
makers of the mine even— a mere subordinate, 
with, perhaps, a dozen lines, at most, to say- 
Mr. Frederick Harrison — has an air of strange 
reality. The play is imperfect ; but it is a play 
of promise. The perform iuce of it is well- 
nigh complete, and its unusual approach to 
completeness is the happiest augury for the new 
management. 

" Faust" has all but disappeared from the 
Lyceum; and Mr. Irving has entered upon a 
series of revivals, the first of whidi has been that 
of "The Bells," while the second vrill be that 
of " The Merchant of Venice." It is a step on 
which he is heartily to be congratulated. The 
wisdom of it has been already proved. Artisti- 
cally, indeed, this courM had begun to be 
wanted, for in " Faust," to some playgoers, the 
devemess of the performance had come to be 
overshadowed by the gorgeousness of the 
spectade. It was desirable that we should see 
again something of the variety and range of 
Mr. Irving's art. And "The Bells" he has 
just now been playing with the whole of the 
old fascination, though with somewhat altered 
effects. If in removing wisely a portion of the 
horror he has removed also a portion of the 
wdrdness of the death scene, he has added, 
perhaps, to the always remarkable reality of 
the pantomime in the scene of the vision, and 
has certainly added to the charm of tender- 
ness in Mathias's dealings with his child. In 
this last matter Miss Winifred Emery — who, in 
parts of this kind, is as satisfaotoiy as she is 
engaging— seconds Mr. Irving excellently. Mr. 
Alexander is a manly Christian, who, it may 
be presumed, knows or suspects much, but holds 
his own counseL Familiarity with the piece, 
and the chief performer's utter familiarity with 
his part, combine to increase one's respect for 
this "psychological drama." In days before 
Mr. Henry James had dissected the souls of the 
indgnificant and M. Zola those of the dis- 
agreeable, people wwe disposed ^ laugh a 
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little at the drama— not at the perfonner of it, 
but at the drama that should be "psychologic 
cal." We are trained to the matter now ; yet 
no analysis can equal in directness and force 
that wluch is aflPorded by Mr. Irving*s own 
acting in a piece npon which, whatever its 
merits, it is really his art that has bestowed 
vitality. Frbdbkick Wbdmokb. 



STAGE NOTES. 



Miss Bbbtha Moore's and Mr. Ernest 
Pertwee*s evening of music and recitation at 
the Steinway Hall on Thursday week was one 
of the most refined entertainments one could 
possibly wish. Mr. Pertwee's powers in dra- 
matic recitation are less known in London than 
in some of the chief towns of the provinces — 
in Liverpool and Brighton, for example ; but 
he will come to the front, quite certainly, 
in the metropolis, if a delicate apprecia- 
tion of comedy and a taste in pathos quietly 
fine are valued, as we suppose them to be, by 
the London public. Perhaps Mr. Pertwee did 
not, in his recitation of Macaulay*s "Virginia," 
show all the force, and all the Hght and shade 
— it is mostly shade, however — of which this 
piece is capable. But his sense of comedy was 
displayed in a scene from ** Henry V.,'* and in 
a recitation of some prose monologue by an 
almost unknown writer ; while his command of 
style and earnestness and high seriousness in 
a great thing in literature were shown ver; 
pleasantly and condusively in the scene in 
which Hamlet remonstrate with his mother. 
Miss Bertha Moore's singing is that of one who 
to the first of qualifications — a fi;ood and sym- 
pathetic voice — adds the second qualification, 
a charm of style. With the greatest possible 
simplicity of manner. Miss Bertha Moore — in 
a programme notable for its well-chosen variety 
—gave evidence of the possession of a most 
accomplished and delightful art. 

The performance of ** Werner," for the benefit 
of Br. Westland Marston, has been apx)ointed 
to take place on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
June 1, Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry taking 
the two principal parts. A most infiuenticu 
attendance is confidently coimted on. 

Mr. Frai^k Lindo had a good audience at 
his dramatic recital last Friday week, and the 
applause was well bestowed on more than one 
Sbaksperean selection — on a scene from "The 
Kivals," in which he contrived to produce 
almost the illusion that we were witnessing a 
performance done upon the stage ; and on the 
extremely dramatic and telling narrative by 
Mr. F. Desprez, known under the somewhat un- 
worthy title of *• The Correct Card." Mr. Lindo 
was wonderfully successful in these things, and 
they were much appreciated. Miss Alice Farren 
and M r. Hayden Coffin sang charmingly. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

A SERIES of Wind Instrument Chamber 
Concerts at the Boyal Academy of Music 
commenced on Friday, April 22. The pro- 
duction of ** Leila" on that evening, however, 
prevented us from noticing a new and interest- 
ing scheme. Concerted music for wind and 
strings or wholly wind is the exception rather 
than the rule at the Popular Concerts; and 
these Academy concerts are bringiDg before the 
public works which, to say the least, deserve 
a aearing. On the second evening— Friday, 
May 6— for example, a Quintett for Flute, 
Hautboy, Clarionet, Horn, and Bassoon, by 
Onslow (Op. 81), was performed which has not 
been played at the Popular Concerts; and, if 
given at all in London, it must have been a 
long while ago. The various instruments are 
effectively treated, and the first two movements 



are really charming. The other special feature 
of the programme was Spohr's Quintett for 
Pianoforte, Flute, Clarionet, Horn, and Bassoon 
(Op. 52). This work was recently heard 
at St. James's Hall, but only in arranged 
form — for piano and strings. It was, of course, 
no sin to give this transcription, seeing that it 
was made by the composer himself; but the 
colouring of the various wind instruments im- 
parts a certain interest to music which per 
$e is chiefly remarkable for the opportunities 
it affords to well-trained pianists of distin- 
guishing themselves. Miss Dora Bright was 
the pianist ; and in this Quintett, as luso in a 
showy Sonata for Flute and Piano by Kuhlau, 
playea exceedingly well. Miss Julia Neilson — 
a pupil of Signer Bandegger— sang with taste 
and feeling an air by Lachner, and two songs by 
Sir G-. Macfarren, with Clarionet Obbligato. The 
wind players were Messrs. Svendsen, Horton, 
Lazarus, Mann and Wotton. The ensemble 
playing was, on the whole, good. 

The '* Golden Legend " was performed at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon in the 
central transept, with chorus and orchestra 
numbering 3,500, and with Mdme. Albani, 
Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Lloyd, Foli, and Yaughan- 
Ed wards as solo vocalists. The body ,of tone 
of the immense choir was exceedingly fine, 
and the Prologue, the ''Evening Hymn" 
and the Epilogue, were most effective. Of 
course, the work does not demand so large 
a body of singers ; and, again, the solos can 
be heard to greater advantage in an ordinary 
concert hall. But it may be urged, on the other 
hand, that Sir Arthur Sullivan has written such 
plain diatonic music for the chorus that, like 
Handel's, it will bear any increase of numbers. 
Moreover, the solo sin^^ing was remarkably 
clear and distinct. The mtricate orchestration 
suffered most. There were moments when the 
exercise of a little imagination was needed. 
The performance was conducted by Mr. A. 
Manns, who throughout showed great ability 
and earnestness. The shortcomings in the 
orchestra of which we speak were due to the 
place, and not to the players or the conductor. 
There was an audience of 20,000 persons. At 
the close of the performance there were loud 
calls for the composer. His warm reception at 
Sydenham will help him to forget the critical 
coldness which he lately experienced at Berlin. 

On Monday evening last Herr Bichter gave 
his second concert. There was one novel^ in 
the programme, which may be briefly discussed. 
This was the Vorspiel to C. Cbldmark's opera, 
'* Merlin," produced at Vienna last November, 
and since performed in Hamburg and Dresdmi. 
'* The prelude," says the annotator, ** doubtless 
has its poetic meaning ;" and, accordingly, he 
proceeds to try and give a due. Of course he 
discovers a ' * Merlin *' motive, and also one for the 
''.wily'^Vivieoi ; but with these words he leaves the 
music to speak for itself. The music is clever, 
but thoroughly Wagnerish in tone and oc^our. 
It might easUy be mistaken for Wagner by 
anyone whose acquaintance with that master's 
works was not very deep, even as blind Isaac 
of old was deceived by Esau decked in goats' 
-^kins. Mr. Santley gave a fine rendering of 
Wotan's ''Abschied." At first his voice was 
a little husky, but he soon got right, and sang 
splendidly. The performance of Berlioz's 
* ' Harold en Italic " symphony was an immense 
treat. Herr Richter, as a rule, gives good per- 
formanc60 ; but every now and then comes one 
requiring a special superlative. The ' * Harold " 
was a case in point. The *' Pilgrim's March " 
and the *' Serenade" — two of Berlioz's most 
successful tone-pictures — ^are nothing without 
refined playing and sympathetic conducting and 
everything with them. The viola solo part was 
effectively rendered by Mr. Krause. The pro- 
gramme included Dr. Mackenzie's pleasing 
intermezEO, '* On the Waterft" Irom his** Jaaro, 



and Beethoven's "Weihe des Haoses" orer- 
ture; both admirably interpreted. 

J. S. Shedlock. 



MUSIC NOTES. 
" NoBBiSA " was played for the second time at 
Drury Lane last Saturday evening. The cpen 
went better than on the previous Wednesday, 
and was well received by a full house. At the 
third performance, on Tuesday, Miss Fanny 
Moody took the part of Nordisa, and sang witli 
success. Ifiss M. Deooa was lesb satisfactory 
as Minna ; and Mr. Scovel sang much the same 
as at Liverpool. On Wednesday, the charming 
opera, "Mignon," was given; and, with Miss 
Julia Ghtylordin the UtXe-rdle, Miss G. Bums as 
Filina, Miss Burton as Frederick, and Messrs. 
Barton McGhiddn, Celli, and Esmond in titieir 
accustomed parts, everything went smoothly, 
and the performance gave much satisfaction. 
Mr. Carl Bosa conducted with his usual efficiency. 

Mdme. Friceenhaus and Herr J. Ludwig 
commenced a series of chamber concerts at the 
Prince's Hall last Saturday. The music con- 
sisted of a Pianoforte Quartett by Kiel, a Suite 
for piano and violin by Bargiel, and Beeth- 
oven's String Quartett (Op. 95). At the second 
concert, this evening, Brahms' new Sonata in 
A for piano and violin (Op. 100) will be per- 
formed for the first time in England. 

Mb. Charles Wade gave his second chamber 
concert at the Ghrosvenor Gtollery on Wednesday 
evening. The prognunme included the in- 
teresting Sonata in F for piano and violin of 
Grieg, and Beethoven's Pianoforte Trio (Op. 97). 
Herr Hegyesi's artistic playing was heard, but 
not to advantage, in a dull violoncello solo by 
Eomberg. Herr Sohonberger was the pianist. 
The double attraction of music and pictures 
drew a good audience. 
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LITERATURE. 

Eistory 'of the Great Oivil War, 1642-1649. 
By S. E. Gardiner. Vol. I.— 1642-1644. 
(Longmans.) 

I DO not pretend, in any proper sense, t6 
review this work. Only a specialist of the 
age of Charles I. could pronounce an authori- 
tative opinion on Mr. (Gardiner's investiga- 
tions. Mr. (Gardiner is a historian in the 
strictest and simplest sense of the word : 
neither a historical philosopher nor a his- 
torical artist, hut a historian. The pretension 
of his hook is not to he original, or to be 
eloquent, hut to be true. Upon such a pre- 
tension judgment can only be passed by one 
who has examined the evidence almost as 
completely as Mr. Gardiner himself. 

But it may be thought well that important 
works by important historians should receive, 
while they await the critical estimate which 
can scarcely be formed at once, something in 
the nature of a formal welcome. The £rst 
and greatest virtue of a historian is to be 
serious; but as this virtue, like other great 
virtues, is very coldly regarded by the public, 
the friends of history are the more bound to 
do justice to it. Pew living writers have 
rendered a greater or more difficult public 
service than the man who has rescu^ the 
reign of Charles I. from the fate to which, in 
England especially, very important matters of 
study are always exposed — that of falling a 
helpless prey to party passion. He has done 
this in the best possible way by drawing out 
of the original authorities the plain tale of 
what actu^y happened. But he has needed, 
and he has displayed, a rare tenacity in resist- 
ing the popular taste, which looks in history 
either for arguments to throw at a political 
adversary, or else for the strongly-marked 
characters and thrilling incidents of the 
drama. 

What is meant by seriousness in history 
may easily be illustrated from this volume. 
Covering the years 1642-3-4, it dismisses 
three of the most famous names of that 
famous age. Mr. Gardiner has now said all 
he has to say of Pym, Hampden, and Falk- 
land, as in his former volume he closed his 
account of Strafford. Probably when he 
formed his design he hoped to make these 
figures stand out from the canvas more 
strikingly than former historians had done. 
Deeper research, perhaps he hoped, would 
yield more information, from whidi explana- 
tion of what was doubtful and interesting 
details could be drawn. It must be confessed 
that this result has not followed ; and Mr. 
(Gardiner scarcely conceals the disappointment 
he himself feels, at least in the cases of Pym 
and Hampden. He is probably prepared to 
hear the blame laid on himselfi to be told that 



I he has so little imagination that no amount of 
research enables him to draw a character 
distinctiy or • vividly. The truth simply is 
that he is serious, and that serious investiga- 
tion must often lead to negative results, and 
rarely, perhaps, produces anything so satis- 
factory to the imagination as the imagination 
can furnish to itself. At least in this par- 
ticular period the fact seems to be so. The 
events are great and memorable; and we 
instinctively seek to place the characters on a 
level witii the events. Poetic associations 
have therefore gathered round these names 
— Strafford, Pym, Hampden, and Falkland. 
This sort of halo may be expected to grow a 
little fainter under tiie daylight of investiga- 
tion, but it does so in an unexpected degree. 
It is true that no one of these four men 
altogether fails to bear examination. Straf- 
ford, indeed, has gained considerably by it ; 
Falkland has perhaps lost nothing but a cer- 
tain ideal air, which was manifestly due only 
to Clarendon's partial rhetoric ; but Pym, and 
still more Hampden, dwindle under Mr. Gar- 
diner's treatment. He seems to find them 
somewhat less important than he expected. 
Of Pym he writes, **It is hard, from such 
record of the parliamentary debates as remains 
to us, to recognise him as a leader at all ; " 
and in dismissing him he remarks that '' Pym 
had not created the parliamentary party, 
neither was his help needed to sustain it." 
As to Hampden, he may be almost said to 
disappear, as William Tell disappears from 
the historical account of the liberation of the 
Cantons. Mr. Gardiner, indeed, believes 
Hampden to have had the virtues for which 
we give him credit, to have been ''thoroughly 
loyid and patriotic, without even the in- 
firmity of ambition." He believes this on the 
testimony, as he says, of friend and foe alike. 
^Nevertheless, Hampden's name scarcely ever 
occurs in his narrative. Kot only did 
Hampden achieve nothing in the field, '^ won 
no batties and reduced no fortresses " ; but also 
he achieved litUe in Parliament, where he 
'^ seldom spoke, and never at any length." 
On the whole, ** it was so little Hampden's 
habit to put himself forward in political life 
that the historian is apt to ask himself 
whether, after all, he deserved the fame which 
has crowned him." 

After interesting characters and incidents 
the public desire to have definite and tren- 
chant political conclusions. Here again Mr. 
Gardiner does not gratify them. He is 
neither a Eoyalist nor a Bioundhead, neither 
an Episcopalian nor a Puritan. Nothing, in 
fact, can be more severe than the condemna- 
tion which, in his former work, he passed on 
both parties. '' Failure, and it must be con- 
fessed deserved failure, was the result of 
Pym's leadership. Failure, and equally de- 
served failure, would have been the result of 
the leadership of Hyde." Not that he is con- 
tent simply to condemn both parties, not that 
he is wanting in serious sympathy, or that he 
leaves his story without a moral. Frequently 
he pauses in his narrative to point out what 
lesson the facts suggest His story has a 
moral, which is weighty enough, but it is not 
one which is likely to take a strong hold of 
the reader's mind. It may be express^ thus : — 
Puritanism is not to be extolled, either in the 
fashion of Carlyle or in the more moderate tone 
of Macaulay and Forster. It is narrow, some- 



what unlovely, not perhaps clearly superior 
to the rival system. The Puritan party neither 
succeeded nor deserved to succeed. For the 
problem of their time the true solution lay in 
religious toleration and cabinet government ; 
and they missed this solution. Nevertheless, 
on the average, this party is to be preferred 
to the party which opposed it ; and their 
active religious eamestiiess, when all abate- 
ments have been made, must be considered 
noble, honourable to the nation, and pre- 
sumbly beneficial, though it may be difficult 
to name the precise benefits we owe to it." A 
judgment so very carefully balanced, it may 
be feared, will leave the reader cold. But 
then history is not written for the conveni- 
ence of political parties. 

In short, Mr. Gardiner does not encourage 
the dream that haunted the EngUsh mind 
through the first half of this century — ^the 
dream of a grand epic narrative, a sort of 
Iliad of English history, at the same time 
sublime and moral, of which Charles I., 
Strafford, Pym, Hampden, Falkland, and 
Cromwell, should be the heroes. It is 
evident that he entirely repudiates not only 
the party view of that period, but also the 
poetical view. He rejects alike the rhetoric 
of Macaulay and the poetry of Carlyle. He 
replaces their poetry by prose, and tells with 
scrupulous exactness a story which leaves us 
somewhat bewildered and rather saddened 
than animated. For Mr. Gardiner is serious. 

At the same time we are to remember that, 
though a thoughtful writer, incapable of 
writing a sentence which does not deserve 
respectful attention, he is yet an investigator 
ratiier than a thinker. His reflections on 
the period of Charles I. are presented with 
perfect modesty. It is thus that the facts 
strike him when for a moment he rests from 
the laborious investigation by which he has 
ascertained them. Deeper, more interesting 
reflections might perhaps occur to a mind 
less preoccupied with the details of investiga- 
tion, and disposed rather to weigh, compare, 
and systematise the results of history than 
to add to the stock of results by original 
research. Perhaps when the right point 
of view has been found, something like 
what Carlyle aimed at will be accomplished 
in another way. It may become possible to 
marshal the facts in a grand order and to 
make great truths shine out of them, though 
certainly not by the crude device of hero- 
worship, and still less by misrepresentation. 

This volume is concerned not much with 
political, but chiefly with military and strate- 
gical, questions. It covers the first period of 
tiie war, and relates how the king, who had 
been thought to be almost without resource, 
and had been expected, as we may say, to 
'<go to Eunnymede," was able to form a 
pa^ and to raise an army ; how his troops 
proved better and his strategy better than 
those of the Parliament, and yet not good 
enough to decide the war ; the vicissitudes of 
a war in which discipline, military knowledge, 
and military machinery were wanting on both 
sides: the campaign of 1642, Edgehill and 
Tumham (Green; that of 1643, Chalgrove 
Field, Roundway Down, the relief of Glou- 
cester, and the first batUe of If ewbury ; the 
Irish cessation and the Solemn League and 
Covenant ; the growth of Independency ; the 
campaign of 1644, the appearance of the 
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Scots, tiie Comitdttee of Both Kingdoms, the 
campaigii in Yorkshire and battle of Marston 
Ifoor, the expedition of Essex into the west 
and the surrender of Lostwithiel, the second 
battle of Newbury, and the second entry of 
the king into 02dord. The volume brings us 
within sight of the New Model. Taken by 
itself it yields a yery distinct moral. It 
shows how the parliamentary party found 
themselyes engaged in an undertaking they 
had neyer contemplated — a formal ciyil war ; 
how in this undertaking they could not suc- 
ceed except by the complete . sacrifice of the 
yery tiling they had taken up arms to defend 
— namely, the English Constitution — ^for they 
needed a thoroughly organised army, and such 
an army the Constitution could not in those 
circumstances bear. 

Mr. Gardiner has felt the difficulty of fully 
describing a war wjlhout special military 
knowledge. No doubt, however, it was a 
war in which the conditions assumed in 
military science — i.e,y an established govern- 
ment and a professional army — were wanting 
on both sides. He is also constrained to 
confess that he ** cannot describe battles which 
he has not seen as if he had"; but very 
characteristically he fears, not that his descrip- 
tions are not vivid enough, but that they are 
too vivid, that he ''has often given to his 
narrative the appearance of greater accuracy 
than is attainable." His readers, he says, 
" must supply a chorus of doubt." But, in 
spite of these difficulties, and of the chaotic 
nature of the subject itself, he thinks himself 
able to trace the strategical ideas which were 
adopted in succession on the side of the king. 
At the outset the plan, he says, was to deal 
a mortal blow at the heart of the rebellion in 
London. ''An attack was intended on the 
city," but this was repelled at Tumham 
Green. Accordingly Charles substituted a 
different plan, 

"by which the enemy was to be surrounded 
and overwhelmed. He was himself to hold 
Essex in check from Oxford, vtrhile Newcastle 
pushed on at the head of the Northern army 
through the Midlands into Essex, and Hopton 
advanoed from Cornwall to make his way 
through the Southern counties into Kent. 
When these two armies had seized upon the 
banks of the Thames below London, they would 
find no difficulty in stopping the passage of 
shipping on the river, and by the annihilation 
of its commerce the great city, and with it the 
parliamentary army, would be starved into 
submission.** 

This plan, we are told, dominates the year 1 643. 
In 1644, when it had failed, and " the balance 
of numbers had turned against Charles, the very 
opposite plan was tried." la 1644, his object 
is " to flmg his forces first upon the Scots and 
their allies in Yorkshire, and then alternately 
upon the divided armies of the Southern 
generals in Oxfordshire and in Cornwall." 

On the parliamentary side Mi. Gkurdiner 
discovers during the same time no correspond- 
ing strategy. But they call in the Scots; 
Cromwell forms a cavah^ which scatters that 
of Eupert at Marston Moor ; and they finally 
resolve upon a military reconstruction of the 
most thoroughgoing kind. Then, indeed, they 
shake off their military weakness. Mr. Gar- 
diner will tell us about this in his next 
volume, which may be expected also to 
embrace the military revolution, and to describe 
how the reformed army crushed the parliament 



as well as the king, and, as we may say, 
decapitate both. 

If I undertook to review the book, I should 
now proceed to inquire whether these views, 
and the conclusions on a hundred points which 
Mr. Gardiner has arrived at, are well sus- 
tained, and deserve to be accepted. This is 
indeed the only question for a critic, for Mr. 
Gardiner is nothing if not a trustworthy 
investigator. But I cannot undertake it, and 
must confine myself to sayiug that I have 
myself much faith in his soundaess and accu- 
racy. He seems to have laid the indispensable 
foundation upon which future historians of 
this period will have to build. That is, he 
has sifted the authorities, and brought back 
the narrative to a proper nearness to the 
documents. He has dropped once for all the 
tone of the parliamentary orator or epic poet. 
His judgment seems always cool, and we may 
feel sure that he indulges in no predilection 
or prejudice. Moreover, he is well on hb 
guard against another fault of the old school — 
that of insularity. He does not forget to 
take account of Eichelieu, of the Stadtiholder 
Frederick Henry, of the Elector Palatine 
Charles Louis. Nor has he thought it enough 
not to forget them: he has studied them. 
In knowledge of Europe as a whole, and of 
the relation of English to foreign affairs, I 
imagine he is much superior to all former 
writers on the period except Banke. 

Lastly, the results of so much minute 
research are laid before us in a narrative 
which is perfectly clear, not prolix, neither 
overlaid with detail nor interrupted by 
digressions. In arrangement Mr. Gardiner 
is decidedly successful. As to his style, it 
is cool and critical, but never ambiguous, and 
wholly free from affectation. 

J. E. Seblbt. 



Zi/e of Rmna, Lady Lyttan : a Yindicatioa. 
By Louisa Devey. (Sonnensohein.) 

PosTPOiriNo for the moment the ethical con- 
siderations involved in its publication, Miss 
Devey's " Vindication " of the memory of her 
friend is judiciously written and of sustained 
interest. The issue around which the interest 
mainly turns — ^the character of the late Lord 
Lytton — ^is unpleasant, from one point of 
view at any rate; but the brilliant and 
forcible pen of Lady Lytton herself, which is 
accountable for a considerable proportion of 
the book, precludes the slightest suspicion of 
tedium. 

The first four chapters, [mainly autobio- 
graphical, are replete with vivacious descrip- 
tion- of the life of Eosina Wheeler until 
immediately after meeting with Mrs. Bulwer 
Lytton and her son. The " rack-rent topsy- 
turvy " home in Ireland, where Miss Wheelers 
childhood was spent ; her residence in Guernsey 
with her uncle. Sir John Doyle, and the 
society of Government House ; the " Slough 
of Literary Society " in London, and, in par- 
ticular, the " litry menageries " of unfortunate 
Miss Spence ; Mrs. Bulwer Lytton's pompous 
demeanour and the sartorial extravagances of 
"Eddard" Bulwer; all these topics are 
treated with humour, and at times with much 
pungency. With " L. E. L." Miss Wheeler 
was on an intimate footing, and speaks 
enthusiastically of her charms, both poetical 
and personal ; and this, in spite of tne fact 



that " never was there anyone, even among 
the literati, who had such an exaggerated and 
enthusiastic way of expressing what she did 
not feel." 

In 1827, Miss Wheeler became Mrs. 
Bulwer, and almost immediately her troubles 
began. According to the " Vindication," 
Bulwer's temper was not long in displaying 
itself ; and in May 1828, irritated because his 
wife was too tired to hand him more books 
from the library shelves, he sprang to his 
feet and kicked her in the side. Subse- 
quently, he is said to have banged her 
against a stone-fioor, threatened her with a 
carving-knife, and made his teeth meet in her 
cheek. Quarrel and reconciliation alternated 
until 1836, when Bulwer and his wife 
finally separated. In addition to the brutality 
and violence ascribed to Bulwer throughout 
these nine years of his married life, infidelity 
and deceit of all kinds are also charged against 
him. Indeed, Mrs. Bulwer says she deter- 
mined on the separation on account of dis- 
covering her husband in an act of infidelity. 

The account of the time from 1836 to 
1873, when Lord Lytton died, is one long 
tale of persecution and nusery. Not to men- 
tion the misfortunes which Lady Lytton in- 
curred through her own improvidence. Miss 
Devey's chronicle is sufficiently sensational. 
Separated from her children, and almost 
penniless, the unhappy lady took to writing 
novcds. Bulwer thereupon tried to prevent 
her finding a publisher, and, though not suc- 
cessful, caused his wife a great deal of trouble. 
Lady Lytton went to Paris in 1839, "and 
then began an organised system of MpionnageJ^ 
Thehusbandis said to have engi^edin conspira- 
cies to blacken his wife's character with un- 
relenting pertinacity. Libels in the Morning 
Post and Court Journal, instigated by him, 
resulted in a victory for Lady Lytton. Next 
came an attempt to seize her papers, followed 
closely by an unsuccessful plot to inveigle 
her into a house of ill-fame. In (Geneva she 
was subjected to persecution in money matters, 
and was reduced to a pitiable condition, from 
which she was raised by some of those good 
friends who turned up at every crisis of her 
life. Troubles of one kind or another pursued 
her on her return to England, and in 1854 it 
is alleged that an attempt was made to 
poison her at Llangollen. During all these 
years Bulwer was giving his wife an immense 
amount of difficidty with publishers. In 
1858 occurred the dramatic scene on the 
hustings at Hertford. Lady Lytton appeared 
before the electors and denounced her hus- 
band in no measured terms, compelling him 
to beat a retreat. Her triumph was not of 
long duration, for very soon she was en- 
trapped and conveyed to a private asylum, 
from which she was not released until public 
agitation on the^matter forced Bulwer t^ give 
his wife liberty. 

These incidents are but the main ones in 
the indictment of Lord Lytton. To assume 
judicial functions regarding particular facts 
in the case would be beyond our duty ; but 
it may safely be said that Miss Devey's book 
will ^ect a considerable change in the general 
estimate of Lytton's charact^. The popular 
notion is that Lady Lytton was something of 
a modem Xantippe (though, unlike her sup- 
posed prototype, she certainly did not succeed 
in teaching patience to her Socrates); and 
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regarding Lytton himselfy the dictum of his 
Bon, that *' his errors were the errors of a good 
man, and his virtues those of a great one," is 
the one most widely accepted. Now that the 
pahlic can see something of hoth sides of the 
question, a fairer judgment will he formed. 
After allowance is made for the wife's ex- 
aggeration and for the partiality of her 
literary executrix, this ''Vindication" will 
convince most people that, though Lytton 
was a great writer, he was not a great man. 
No douht Lady Lytton was much too clever 
and much too spirited a wife for him ; but no 
such faults in the wife could justify the 
atrocious conduct of the husband after their 
separation. 

In some quarters the publication of this 
book will be condemned either absolutely or 
else in point of the time at which it appears. 
To condemn it absolutely would imply the 
condemnation of all biography. For if we 
are to have biography at all, its truth is 
surely a primary requisite; and to ensure 
truth, controversy, though disagreeable, is 
sometimes necessary. If it be true biography 
that we want, any publication which proves the 
inaccuracy of a previous record may fairly be 
considered justifiable. And in the case of 
Lytton, whose ''Life" by his son is without 
doubt one-sided and partial in the extreme, we 
can but hold that Miss Devey was right to pub- 
lish her '' vindication " of Lady Lytton, and 
thus to assist the world to a true estimate of 
the great novelist's character. 

In point of time, too, we must refrain from 
condemning Miss Devey 's action. As a 
general rule, it may be conceded that con- 
troversial biography should be postponed till 
after the death of persons whose feelings it 
would naturally wound. But the present 
Lord Lytton has surely forfeited all claim to 
be considered in the matter ; for by publishing 
a vindication of his father, which was by 
implication an attack on the memory of his 
mother, he threw down the gauntlet to the 
friends of that lady. Two years ago he exer- 
cised his legal right to suppress letters which 
could but throw direct Ught upon the dis- 
pute ; and, if the volume under review is an 
extreme indictment of his father, he has him- 
self to blame that it is not more moderate. 

WlLLIAH MaCDONALI). 



Sotiffs of Britain. By Lewis Morris. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Me. Lewis Moa^is is one of the few ''con- 
temporary writers of verse" — ^the phrase is 
his own — who have caught the ear of the 
public. His Songs of Two Worlds^ without 
being commonplace, struck a note which 
everybody understood, and to which the taste 
of the general reader responded. The Epic 
of Ha^ was even more successful, for it 
presented in quite an easy and familiar way 
some of the immortal stories of antiquity. 
Compared with Keats*s Hyperion, or with 
Atalanta in Calydon^ or with Mr. William 
Morris's reproductions of Greek myths, it is 
bald and unheroic; but it nevertheless has 
charms of its own, and charms which strongly 
appeal to the unlettered reader. The reputa- 
tion established by these works has naturally 
reflected some importance on Mr. Lewis 
Morris's subsequent works: an importance 
which I fear, does not of right attach to 



them. It only concerns me, however, to 
speak of the book now under review, as to 
which I am bound to say that it is very far 
from maintaining the standard of the Epic of 
Hades, In that poem Mr. Lewis Morris was 
original and natural. Here he is imitative, 
and forced, and ambitious. This is a criti- 
cism which applies with special force to " A 
Song of Empire." The influence of Tennyson 
is very plainly apparent throughout that 
composition; but so little has Mr. Lewis 
Morris caught the spirit of the Laureate that 
the effect, instead of being one of grandeur 
and dignity, is one of mere tawdriness. The 
foUovring lines of invocation furnish a key- 
note to the poem : 

** Oh England ! Empire wide and great 
As ever from the shaping hand of fate 
Did issue on the earth, august, large grown ! 
What were the Empires of the post to thine, 
The old old Empires ruled by kings divine- 
Egypt, Assyria, Home? What rule was like 

thine own, 
Who over all the round world bearest sway ? 
Not those alone who thy commands obey 
Thy subjects are ; but in the boundless West 
Our grandsires lost, still is thy reign confest. 
* The Queen ' they call thee, the young People 

strong, 
Who, being Britons, might not suffer wrong." 

It cannot be said that this reaches the level 
of poetry. There is an evident effort to blow 
a deep full trumpet-note, but either the in- 
strument is imperfect, or the true force is 
wanting. The last two lines of the quota- 
tion, however, are strongly suggestive of 
Tennyson. 
** O well for him whose will is strong ! 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong." 

The best passage in this ode contains an 
admirable sketch of the times of Elizabeth 
and Anne : 

" Three Queens have swayed 
Our England*8 fortunes — great Elizabeth, 
In whose brave times the blast of war 
Blew loud and fierce and far. 
Her dauntless sailors dared the unbounded West, 
And fought the Armada's might, and did 

prevail, 
And wheresoe*er was seen an English sail 
Her Empire was confest ; 
And round her gracious throne immortal powers 

of song 
Bloomed beautiful, bloomed long. 
And left our English tongue as sweet as it was 
. strong. 
" And when a century and more had passed 
In blood and turmoil, came a Queen at last. 
Her soldiers and her sailors once again 
Oon<yiered on tented field and on the main, 
And once more rose the choir of song ; 
Not as the Elizabethan, deep and strong, 
But, toippjng lightly on its jewelled feet, 
Issued politely sweet. 
And Shakespeare's ton^e and Milton's learned 

to dance 
The minuet of France.** 

But the ode concludes with some lines that 
do more than recall — for they really repeat — 
part of Lord Tennyson's ** Welcome to Alex- 
andra." This is Mr. Lewis Morris : 

*< Flash, festal fires, high on the joyous air ! 
Glash, joy-bells 1 joy-guns, roar ! and, jubilant 

trumpets, blare ! 
Let the great noise of our rejoicing rise ! 
Gleam, long-illumined cities, to the skies." 

And this is Lord Tennyson : 

*' Warble, O bugle, and trumpet, blare ! 
Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers I 
Flames, on the windy headland flare ! 
Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire ! 
Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air I 
Flash, ye cities, in rifers of fire ! " 



A little farther on Mr. Morris has the line — 

" Fly, banner of Boyal England, stream unfurled ! " 

The resemblance to the refrain in Lord Tenny- 
son's '' Lucknow "is too close not to challenge 
remark : 

*' And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew.*' 

It may be allowed that a master-mind like 
Tennyson's must of necessity influence other 
minds in sympathv with it ; but there may 
be similari^ of style without identity of 
thought and language. Mr. Lewis Morris's 
memory is in these instances quicker than his 
invention. He believes the ideas or the words 
to be his own, but they are his by adoption 
only. In one place, in the poem from which 
the foregoing quotations are taken, he has 
varied a couplet, since the flrst publication of 
the poem, to get rid of a striking resemblance 
to Tennyson. As they at flrst stood the lines 
were: 

** Deep based on ancient right, as on thy people's 
will, 
Thy rule endures unshattered still." 

This, of course, is an awkward reproduction 
of part of a well-known verse of the Laureate's 
dedication '' To the Queen ": 

*' Which kept her throne unshaken still. 
Broad-based upon her people's wilL" 

The substituted reading is more awkward 
even than the borrowed one ; but it is Mr. 
Lewis Morris's own. There are some other 
passages of unconscious reproduction, besides 
those which have been mentioned, to which 
it would be well for him to give attention. 
Here is one, which occurs in '' Easter-tide ": 

** How should it be that man alone could cease 
When all things else increase ? 
Man, the first fruit of Time, Creation's crown." 

In this instance it is the language, chiefly — 
the idea only in part — that almost corresponds 
with a passage in Tennyson's ^'Lotos- 
Eaters": 

** Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 

Wldle all things else have rest from weariness P 
why should we toil alone. 
We only toil who are the first of things. 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of 
things?" 

It behoves a critic to point out merits and 
defects with equal justice I shall give my- 
self the satisfaction of referring to some 
unquestionable merits presently ; but there is 
still another defect which I am bound to 
notice. I have already spoken of the tawdri- 
ness of one of these poems. It is by another 
word that one would have to characterise the 
following lines from '' A Midsummer Kight's 
Dream " : 

" How seek our earthly limits to transcend. 
And, without halt or pause, 
Soaring beyond the limits of our laws. 
Touch with a feeble hand on glories without 
endP 

Nsy, great are these indeed. 

And infinite, but not so great as He 

Their Maker who has formed them, who made 

me, 
Who can in fancy leap, outward and outward 

still. 
Beyond our System and its farthest star, 
Bejond the greater Systems ranged afar, 
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To which our faintest suns are satellites, and no 

more— 
Beyond, beyond, beyond, till mind can fill 
The illimitable void which never sense 
Nor thought alone may compass or contain, 
And with a whirling brain 
Betum to tho great Centre of all light. 
Which doth control aud bound the Infinite, 
And looking to the undiscovered Suu, 
Find all perplexity and longing done, 
And am content to wonder and to adore.'* 

It is conceivable that there are readers who 
will think this a fine passage — readers to 
whom Young's Night Thoughts and PoUok's 
Course of Time are works of greater value 
than Paradise Lost. But has it really any 
meaning at all ? Apart from the confusion of 
pronouns, which seems to mix the personality 
of the Creator with that of Mr. Lewis Morris, 
it appears to be only noticeable as so much 
rant — a thing sometimes mistaken for inspira- 
tion, and which possibly Mr. Morris has him- 
self mistaken for it. The stars of a Mid- 
summer Night, or of any night, would suggest 
to most people, even though they were not 
poets, some better reflection than this : 

' Let, then, unbounded Space, 
Sown thick with worlds, encompass us ; we care 
No whit for it, nor shall our dazzled eyes 
This waste of worlds surprise, 
Which have looked on its Maker." 

. But I am glad to turn from the blemishes 
among these poems to what may fairly be 
regarded as their beauties. It is only when 
Mr. Lewis Morris endeavours to be something 
other than he is that he fails to produce good 
poetry. His vocation is that of simple un- 
ambitious verse — verse which enshrines a 
story, or expresses such aspirations as all men 
share and can understand. There are three 
Welsh legends in this volume, all of which 
are effectively told, while one of them, '* The 
Physicians of Myddfai," is a poem of very 
considerable merit. Here is a Welsh picture 
which no living poet could have rendered 
better: 

'' Above the grey old town, at the mouth of the 

exquisite valley, 
Rises a quaint village church deep in o*erahadow- 

ing yews ; 
On a round-topped hill it stands, looking down 

on the silvery river 
And the smooth meadows fenced by tall elms, 

and the black kine, like flies on the green. 
Below, midst its smooth-pleached lawns, stands 

the many-roofed An^ican palace, 
And aloft from its straight-ridged pines, the 

enchanter's summit ascends. 
Thence aloug the upward vale, by fold upon 

fold of tbe river. 
By park and by tower, at last the far-oft moun- 
tain chains soar, 
Plecked with shadow and sunshine which float 

on the eide of the desolate moorland. 
And the whole still landscape lies bathed in a 

haze of ineffable peace.'* 

In several of the shorter and simpler poems 
in the volume the same genuine vein is struck. 
In poetry, as in everything else, it is better 
to do a small thing well than to attempt a 
great one and fail. Let Mr. Lewis Morris 
remember his own beautiful rendering of the 
story of Marsyas and Apollo. 

Geobge Cotiebell. 



The Theory of International Trade, By 
C. Prancis Barstable. (Dublin: Hodges, 
Piggis & Co.) 

It is refreshing in these days to find an 
economist who has a good word for the 



classical English school. To ^' restate, in a 
more complete form," the doctrines of that 
school is the aim of Prof. Barstable. He 
walks in the way of Eicardo ; neither soaring 
with Jevons to mathematical heights, nor 
immersed in details after the manner of the 
historical school. He goes over the ground 
which Mill has covered, not as a servile 
follower, but striking out unbeaten shortcuts, 
and obtaining new points of view. It would 
be too much, perhaps, to assert that he arrives 
at any strikingly new result. Yet the mere 
fact that under such skilful guidance we 
are not led to any paradoxical conclusion 
is a negative result of some importance. 
Prof. Barstable's restatement of the orthodox 
doctrines may be usefully opposed to the 
peculiar theories about international trade 
which Coumot and other eminent economists — 
to say nothing of the protectionists — ^have 
maintained. To be the interpreter and 
defender of Mill would by itself be no small 
praise. But Prof. Barstable makes his own 
what he borrows. His work has the impress 
of originality as well as the weight of 
authority. Not only is the reader reminded 
of many points which he had almost forgotten, 
but they are restated with such force and 
clearness that he is likely ever afterwards to 
remember them. We might instance as par- 
ticularly valuable the analysis of the ''Equa- 
tion of Indebtedness," the enumeration of all 
those unbulky or •* invisible " exports which 
may be set off against the material com- 
modities imported. Yery lucid also is the 
statement of the exceptions to the general 
rules respecting the foreign exchanges. But we 
should have to transcribe the book if we were 
to indicate each shining point. A generation 
of economists which prides itself on being 
'' much better than their fathers " may 
advantageously reflect upon the distinguished 
success of tlus exponent of the English 
Classical School. 

It is allowable also modestly to enquire 
whether there are any deficiencies in this 
mode of exposition. The Eicardian method 
may be attacked on two different sides. On 
tbe one hand, it may appear not to go to the 
root of the matter. It is as if an astronomer 
should content himself with the proposition, 
** Planets move in ellipses," without ascending 
to the first principles of dynamics. Such 
a one might be at a loss when he came to deal 
with certain comets. On the other hand, the 
principle that planets move in ellipses might 
be a useless abstraction in a conceivable 
cosmos where the existence of a resisting 
medium or other distiirbing circumstance 
caused the theory to lag very much behind 
the facts. Of these dangers it appears to us 
that the first has not been completely avoided 
by our author. His treatment of the abstract 
theory of value does not evince a firm grasp 
of first principles. It is surely very mis- 
leading to compare the trade between 
two nations, supposed the only two in 
existence, to ^'the terms of -an exchange 
between isolated individuals.' ' The authority 
of MUl and Jevons is in vain invoked to show 
that the former bargain is indeterminate in 
the' same sense as the latter. The point may 
not be of much practical importance. Yet 
from this dark spot a certain nebulosity 
appears to spread over the otherwise luminous 
remarks conoeming the infiuenoe of competing 



the division of the 



nations, and concerning 
gain from trade. 

It is not equally possible to bring home tbe 
converse imputation of being too abstract. 
The author is on his guard against the dangers 
of a priori reasoning. He fully admits that 

*' all such statements must be taken subject to 
the qualifications necessarily involved. They 
are drawn from the examination of a few lead- 
ing features . . . and are thus far removed 
from reality — a characteristic which makes them 
quite unfit for that sweeping application to 
practice which has been the greatest weakness 
of the older English economic school." ** Tlie 
real error," he says wisely, **lies not in the 
use of hypotheses, but in the forgetf olness of 
the fact that they are unreal or, at all events, 
incomplete." 

It may be thought, perhaps, that the writer 
of these passages has not adhered to their 
spirit when he reasons against protecti(m, 
considering that he there supposes his cout 
elusions to be immediately applicable to prac- 
tice. But we recommend the reader, before 
passing judgment, to study the paper in a 
recent number of Mertnathena, to which the 
writer gives a reference. In that excellent 
paper, rather more explicitly than in the 
book before us. Prof. Barstable concedes the 
theoretical validity of certain arguments in 
favour of protection. But he dismisses them 
as mere subtleties which do not come within 
the region of practice. The possibility of a 
perfectly regulated protection he likens to a 
Utopian inconvertible paper-currency — an 
ideal scheme sufficiently refuted by what Mill 
describes as " the importance of adhering to 
a simple principle intelligible to the most 
untaught capacity." One would be curious 
to know whether Prof. Barstable would rele- 
gate to the region of theoretical subtleties 
rrof . Sidgwick's recent contributions to this 
controversy. It is a pity that he has not 
explicitly joined issue with Prof. Sidgwiek. 

" Best with the beat, more glory will be won. 
Or less be lost," 

is a sentiment applicable to literary as well 
as to angelic encounters. 

F. Y. Edgewokth. 



KSW NOVELS. 

The Golden Jlope. By W. Clark Russell. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett). 

Nelly JoceU/n {Widow), By Jean Middle- 
mass. In 3 vols. (White). 

A Tangled Chain, By J. E. Panton. In 
2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Feud of Oakfield Creek, By Josiah Boyce. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) 

The Broken Vow : a Story of Here and Here- 
after. By W. J. Knox Little. (Chapman 
&HaU.) 

A Day after the Fair. By William Cairns. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

A Woman^s Dower. By Austin Clare. 
(Roper & Drowley.) 

When Mr. Clark Russell is at his best, he is 
a teller of sea-stories such as has been never 
seen in England, and if not in England, 
assuredly in no other country. He is at his 
best in The Golden JSbpe, which means that 
this latest book of his is one of the finest 
books of its kind in our languago^a book 
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whioh can be oompared^ with any show of 
appropriateness, only to previous stories from 
the same pen. It is not a blood-ourdlinn:, 
almost too ezoiting, record like that of The 
Wreck of the ^' Grosvenor^^ ; but it contains pas- 
sages as powerful in their way as any in that 
wonderful romance, and it has, moreoyer, an 
imaginative glamour and pathetic grace which 
will win the favour of those who may have 
found the emotional stimulation of the earlier 
story too keen for perfect pleasure. We can 
recall no description of the free fierce riot of 
theelemei^ forces of nature more impres- 
sive in the vigour and vividness of its con- 
ception and realisation than that given in the 
chapter entitled *' A Terrible Night," which 
is to be found in the second volume ; and with 
the strong and tender things of human emotion 
Mr. Clark Eussell shows himself equally at 
home — ^witness the incident of the baby's 
funeral and the marvellods resurrection of 
Agatha's old life, which comes in the very 
moment that the little corpse drops into its 
ocean grave. The least satisfactory of Mr. 
Clark Bussell's novels was the ooo which he 
called A Strange Voyage ; but its title would 
have served admirably for this story of a voyage 
which was strange indeed in its origin, its in- 
cidents, and its results, and which is neverthe- 
less conceived with such sustained imagiorative 
vision as to leave that impression of in- 
evitableness which is the note of true 
creative work. Agatha Fox, tlrj heroine, is 
the fiancde of the Eev. Malcolai Portescue, 
and they are looking forward to a speedy 
marriage, when the young indy exhibits 
threatening, but not immediat<ly alarming, 
symptoms of pulmonary diseate. A voyage 
to India and back is reco: amended and 
decided upon ; and on the night after the ship 
bearing her and her uncle han started on its 
outward voyage Fortescue hhc* a singularly 
vivid dream, in which he sees the destruction 
of the vessel by fire, the retre it to the boats, 
and the landing of some of the sailors [and 
one woman, whom he recognii^es as Agatha, 
upon an unknown island. Eising in the 
morning he discovers that ho has not only 
been dreaming, but somnamlulent, for lying 
upon his desk is a sketch of the island seen 
in vision, which he knows must have been 
drawn in the darkness by his own hand. In 
a few months comes the vcji ification of the 
dream, in so far at least as the loss of the 
ship is concerned ; and he h ih now no doubt 
remaining that in all particulars his dream 
has been a divinely revealeti premonition of 
things to come. For tho story of the 
identification of the unknoviii island ; of the 
young curate's voyage of seacoh in that good 
schooner, with her happily-otioned name, The 
Golden Hope ; and of what in the voyage was 
found and lost, we must seuvi readers to the 
book itself ; for it would be unkind to blunt 
the edge of the keen plecumre they may 
fearlessly anticipate in reading the finest, 
because the strongest, most ^rbolesome, most 
interesting, and, indeed, enthralling novel we 
have read for many a long day. Nor is the 
book less noteworthy for firm grasp and 
vivid presentation of character than for in- 
vention of captivating incident, and in Captain 
"Weeks and old Stone we make two new 
friends who will assuredly be old friends 
before we forget them. Sucf i a story as The 
OoUen JSope supplies one of the best of the 



quiet and reposeful pleasures of life, and 
that Mr. Clark Bussell may live to write 
many such books will be the wish of every 
reader. 



NeUy Jooelyn^ the book, and Nelly Jocelyn, 
the widow, are both decidedly bewildering, and 
the bewilderment is not of a very entertaining 
kind. She — the woman that is — is only a 
sham widow, to begin with, being the wife of 
a man who has been sent to penal servitude 
for some crime, which is so vaguely 
described that we do not know whether tho 
unfortunate Arthur has been a villain or a 
victim. At this period of the story she is, 
or appears to be, an unscrupulous adventuress. 
But we infer that appearances in this case, as 
in many other cases, are deceptive ; for the 
puzzling Nelly not only becomes a real 
widow, but develops into a heroine of the 
quite ineffable type, and becomes united to an 
equally ineffable hero — a certain M. Paul 
Cazalet, a Parisian painter. This M. Cazalet 
is a genius — at least, we are told so — and his 
appearance and habits are certainly those 
which characterise the genius of fiction ; but 
if we may judge of his mental condition by 
his actions, he is an amiable idiot With oc- 
casional, though happily temporary, attacks 
of downright lunacy. Two such persons as 
Nelly and Cazalet would satisfy any normal 
appetite for absurdities; but, in addition to 
them. Miss Jean Middlemass provides us with 
another and much more unpleasant incom- 
prehensibility — Miss Marian Wallis, a feminine 
schemer who is brought for some mysterious 
purpose all the way from Australia, and who 
makes things uncomfortable for poor Paul and 
Nelly and the other personages in the story 
with a persistence worthy of a better cause. 
First she tells Paul's pretty little fianch a 
bogus story of his infidelity, which, though 
she is healthy enough, kills her in about a 
fortnight; then, by playing upon Paul's 
feelings when he is in one of his most 
imbecile moods, she induces him to marry 
her ; then she runs away from him with an 
empty-headed count ; then, hearing that there 
is a possibility of Paul consoling himself with 
Nelly, she separates the pair by an anonymous 
letter, which, of course, the receiver accepts 
without any inquiry ; and finally dies at the 
shortest possible notice because she has come 
to the end of her resources, or Miss Middle- 
mass to the end of her invention. There are 
also several mysterious scoundrels who are 
associated in some way which we do not 
quite understand with the past of Nelly and 
the convict; but really the complexities of 
Nelly Jocelyn (Widow) are too bewildering 
for easy comprehension, and not interesting 
enough for serious study. 

A Tangled Chain is undoubtedly a very 
powerful story, but it is also a very unsatis- 
factory one. Mr. Panton is impaled on one 
or other of the horns of a dilemma. If Liza 
Standen has inherited her mother's madness 
the strange story of her inner and outer life is 
simply a study in insane psychology, emotion- 
ally repulsive and intellectually unsatisf3^g. 
If, on the other hand, she is intended not to 
be insane, but simply depraved, we must 
declare her to be a moral monster, allowable, 
it may be, to the romancer, but denied to the 
novelist whose apparent aim is simple realism. 
A young lady who, at the age of twenty-two, 



calmly poisons her father simply to escape 
from tedium vitae, who betrays no hint of 
remorse, or even of the nervous agitation 
which one would think must inevitably be 
attendant upon ker first murder, and who 
meets a sudden and altogether unexpected 
accusation with the gay insouciance of uncom* 
prehending innocence, but also with a readiness 
of resource which would do credit to the most 
experienced criminal, is a young lady who, on 
the face of it, stands in need of a good deal of 
accounting for. Unfortunately the story of 
Liza's paternal training, by which Mr. Panton 
very cleverly attempts to account for her, is not 
more credible than the girl herself ; and, even 
if Sir Marmaduke's education of his daughter 
helps us to believe in Liza, the difficulty is 
only removed one step further back, for 
we are left without any help to belief in Sir 
Marmaduke. If, however, we grant the 
novelist's right to invent incredible characters, 
as we all grant the right of the romancer to 
invent impossible incidents, we have few 
words for A Tangled Chain (why " chain," 
we may ask ?) that are not words of unreserved 
praise. The book is unpleasant; but, with 
a heroine who is altogether devoid of moral 
sense, it could not well have been otherwise. 
The conclusion is ineffective, for the tangle 
is cut rather than unravelled ; but what un- 
ravelling was possible without the introduc- 
tion of more incredibilities ? The process of 
Liza's gradual redemption through love is 
presented with unmistakable power, and the 
author shows his insight by not making the 
mistake of doing too much. When we first 
meet her she is something between a savage 
and a devil ; when we leave her she is far 
from being an angel, but she is a woman who 
has set her face towards goodness. In spite 
of all its faults, the book is rich in both 
intellectual and artistic interest. 



It is probable for various reasons that Mr. 
Boyee's story, The Feud of Oahfield Creeky 
will not achieve a very wide popularity even 
in the United States, from which it comes to 
us ; and it is still less likely to be popular 
here, for even a full comprehension of the 
course of the tale demands a certain local 
knowledge which very few Englishmen are 
at all likely to possess. Even were this not 
so, there would hardly be enough story of any 
kind to attract the ordinary novel devourer ; 
but for those readers who can appreciate the 
solid kind of work which is the outcome of 
sustained imagination and keen observation. 
The Feud of Oahfield Creek will be far from 
unattractive. Mr. Boyce will probably be 
classed as a member of the school of which 
Mr. Henry James is the acknowedged toaster ; 
but, in the fervid patience of his treatment of 
a multiplicity of details, every one of which is 
made to contribute to the impression of some 
broad effect, he reminds us most strongly of 
Balzac. We do not mean to raise false 
expectations. Balzacs are not bom frequently, 
and there is little likelihood that this book 
will be mentioned in connexion with Le Fere 
Qoriot ; but the name of the great Frenchman 
does suggest itself, and even the suggestion 
would be impossible save in the presence of 
work of artistic weight and worthiness. It is, 
unfortunately a book [of which only general 
criticism is possible in small compass, and it 
would be no help to the reader to name the 
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three or four characters which seem to us 
triumphs of careful portraiture. The defect 
of the story is a want of diffusion of interest, 
the situations heing prepared for with a some- 
what tiresome elahorateness. 

So far as we know, the heautiful story of 
The Broken Vow is Canon Knox Little's first 
experiment in fiction ; and few will deny that 
it 18 a very successful one. In some respects 
it is not markedly original, for in tone and 
texture it bears a close resemblance to the 
later romances of Mr. Shorthouse and the 
supernatural stories of Mrs. Oliphant; and, 
indeed, one passage — that which describes 
Dorothy's feeling of being hurried along by 
the pressure of an unseen crowd — is a 
clear echo of one of the most impressive 
chapters in A Beleaguered City, The con- 
struction of the story is, however, Mr. 
Knox Little's own ; and, even if his imagi- 
nation acts most readily in response to 
external stimuli , it evidently possesses a strong 
individual life. It is not often that one reads 
a story either of the seen or of the unseen so 
rich in tender pathetic beauty as is The 
Brphen VbWy for it is a story which realises 
the supernatural without vulgarising it — 
nay, which somehow exalts and spiritualises 
it by rendering it less awesome and more 
homely. Lady Dorothy hereelf is a lovely 
creation, and the book contains nothing un- 
worthy of its winning central figure. 

**What did you think of my sermon?'* 
asked the 'prentice preacher of a master of 
the craft, and the master simply replied, 
**It was very short/' "I tried not to be 
tedious," said the young man; and " You were 
tedious," was the crushing rejoinder. Let 
the author of A Day after the Fair take the 
ancient anecdote as a parable. His story is 
short, but — we will not complete the 
sentence. Of all tiresome things, strained 
and feeble attempts at humour are the most 
tiresome, and this book contains little else. 

. It can, however, be honestly declared that 
Mr. Cairns's tale contains nothing that is 
offensive, which is more than can be said of 
-A Woman's Bower. As the author, who is 
evidently a woman, dedicates her book to the 
members of a Young Women's Help Society, 
we are bound to believe that her intentions 
are good ; but the story is about as unwhole- 
some as It well could be. We might use a 
much stronger epithet, and would do so were 
not the book altogether too weak to be worth 
powder and shot. James Asucboft Noble. 



SOME BOOKS FOR TEE COUNTRY. 

Villa Gardening; a Handbook for Amateur 
and Practical (iardeners. By E. Hobday. 
(Macmillan.) Most of the numerous books on 
gardening which year after year teem from the 
press are either too technical or presuppose 
much knowledge and many appliances of 
horticulture. Thus they are apt to disgust 
readers with the inadequacy of their own 
gardens to produce what their guide promises. 
Mr. Hobday has brought out an extremely well- 
arranged and thoroughly useful book for the 
ordinary lover of a garden ; and if the latter pos- 
sess a little glass or an orchard house, ample 
directions for their management will also be 
here found. This information is arranged in 
chapters treating each of some special division 
of the subject, such as ornamental gardening, 



hardy fruit culture, fruit culture under glass, 
and the like. The only drawback to this 
arrangement is that an ample index is a neces- 
sity ; and Mr. Hobday's index is unfortunately 
so bad that it becomes a positive nuisance to the 
student. For instance, in reading the text, an 
excellent account is given of vicdet culture. 
Having occasion to refer to it, we turned to the 
index; and violets not behig so much as 
named in it, several minutes were spent in 
an irritating search for them in the body of the 
book. Mr. Hobday's book is sure to advance 
to a second edition, and thisTpoint should then 
be carefully attended to. His remarks on even 
so simple a matter as watering are full of good 
sense. He points out to novices that it is 
impossible to grow ferns, roses, and plants of 
totally different habits in one glass house ; yet 
how often is this feat attempted! Strong 
commonsense is the leading idea of the book. 
The lists of plants and fiowers are brought up 
to the present day. Pruning, budding, even 
packing of fruit, are described carefully. The 
full management of the vinery is succinctly 
taught, and the kitchen garden treated by 
principles and not, as usual, empirically. It is a 
pleasure to recommend so sensible a writer as 
Mr. Hobday. Under his guidance, even if the 
garden lover leaves the manual labour to an 
assistant, he will be sure to find much to 
minister to his delight and his sense of beauty, 
**Any land under cleanly culture, and bearing 
good crops forms a pleasant sight,'' says Mr. 
Hobday. How much more when the garden is 
planted with a background of well-grown trees, 
and smiles in front with brilliant flowers, not 
merely (as too many gardening books prescribe) 
zonal geraniums, periUas, and the fashionable 
bedding plants of the day, but niuch more 
with what Mr. Hobday spends special pains on 
in his book — the good old-fashioned perennials 
so dear to our childhood I 

Yachts, Boats f and Canoes, By 0. Stansf eld- 
Hicks. (Sampson Low.) This volume is in- 
tended for those who, living near the sea and 
with a stroDg taste for boating, are in need of 
sound advice on the craft they should purchase, 
and the best modes of rigging and sailing her. 
Mr. Stansfeld-Hicks is nothing if he be not 
practical. Sails and spars, therefore, together 
with small yachts, Indian birch-bark and 
sailing canoes, centre-boards, and the like, are 
thoroughly overhauled in} these pages. The 
mysteries of design and construction are fully 
explained, while an appendix of typical designs 
on thin paper largely enhances the book's value. 
Should the enthusiastic seafarer wish to build 
his own craft, the author teaches the method of 
doing so, from the laying down of the keel to 
knocking away the dog-shores at the launch. 
Even the cost of such vessels as the Dahchick 
and ZJtui, with their fittings complete, is ap- 
pended. For general readers the descriptions 
of the Rob-Roy canoe and yawl will be found 
interesting. Single-handed sailing, which is 
year by year becoming more popular, is 
thoroughly elucidated by means of diagrams 
and woodcuts. To an outsider this amusement 
appears to combine the minimum of danger 
with the maximum of discomfort. Here the 
novice may learn how to steer by his feet ; and 
then in bliss, with only eyes and nose protrud- 
ing above the cabin-hatch, he is tutored how to 
scan his chart, fix up his side lights, cook his 
dinner, or stave off collision by blowing blasts 
on his trumpet. The illustration of the cutter 
Uvdine running with her single occupant 
through a heavy tea, off a dangerous coast, 
amid darkness and ^torrents of rain, gives a 
sample of the joys in store for Mr. Stansf eld- 
Hicks's disciple. His book, however (and we 
have thoroughly examined it from cover to 
cover), is an admirable exposition of the whole 
subject. The beginner will find his directions 
simple and exhaustive. Text, figures, and 



diagrams leave nothinff to be desired. Th« 
amateur sailor, the yaditsman, or the seaside 
visitor who desires to biow a little about sails 
and sailing, may well deem this book a treasure. 
So •areful a piece of work in every detail oomet 
in good time for the great yacht races of the 
present year. 

The Pleasures of a Pigeon-Fancier. By the 
Bev. J. Lucas. (Sampson Low.) Few are 
aware how imiversal and time-honoured is the 
passionate devotion which ocmsumes breeders of 
pigeons. The Egyptians, 3000 b.g., posseased 
tame pigeons, fnmense prices were paid for 
them at Borne. The Emperor Akbar used to 
carry about with his court 20,000 of these 
birds. Persia is still the Icmd par excellence of 
pigeon-cotes, and men are said to have turned 
Mohammedans there in order to be permitted 
to keep pigeons. The dove, both in sacred 
and profane countries, has ever been the 
symbol of purity and peace. Moreover, few 
pets breed faster, and answer to the wishes <A 
the pigeon-fancier so exactly as do pigeixiB. 
This is evident if it be borne in mind that all our 
domestic pigeons, even birds so far removed 
from each other as the pouter and the fantail, 
are descended from the common rock pigeon 
{C, livia). Most men associate modem pigeon 
fancying, as exhibited in large towns with 
squslid dens such as those in the purlieus of 
the Seven Dials, with dirty hands, and wiUi 
still viler practices of squeezing the poor birds' 
heads when young in order to make them con* 
form to some arbitrary canon of the *' fancy. " 
This, Mr. Lucas tells us, is an entire mistake. 
He who loves pigeon-fancying has found the 
secret of happiness. His pursuit is far more 
than an innocent and healthiul recreation : it is 
a boon to youth, a solace in old age. '*The 
pigeon-fancier is essentially a man of quiet, 
contemplative mind." He assimilates the calm- 
ness and gentleness of his pets. *' He is pro« 
verbially a long-lived man." Best of all, a 
great fancier assiured the author, "in the 
the whole of my experience I never knew an 
instance of a real fancier being a degraded or 
an immoral man." Life it seems is really 
worth living provided a man be a pigeon- 
fancier. In this little book, with its dainty illus- 
trations by Mr. Harrison Weir, and its dedica- 
tion to Mr. Buskin, the seeker after happiness 
will find abundant enthusiasm and many use- 
ful lessons on pigeon-keeping. Mr. Lucas's pre- 
ference is evidently given to almond tumblers, 
but more from their beauty and conformity to 
the rules which prescribe the i)erfections of the 
breed than from the playful aerial habits of 
the tumbler. Probably his birds never leave 
their aviary. Few sights are more enjoyable* 
however, than to free several high-fiyin^ 
tumblers, watch their lofty flights and the 
sunlight glancing on their white wings under 
a dark cloud, and then on a sudden see them fall 
and turn summersaults, like a chime of pealing 
bells (to borrow an illustration from the sister 
sense), then once more gleefully mount aloft, 
and in freakish delight tumble over and 
over again far above the dingy roofs and 
earthbound hopes of the great city. It ill be- 
comes the author to sneer at Darwinian prin- 
ciples. This rather reoiinds the reader of 
** coxcombs vanquishing Berkeley with a grin." 
By natural and '* unconscious selection" all 
the varied kinds of pigeons which Mr. Lucas 
admires have been raised, while the loving 
attention and careful experiments of Mr. Dar- 
win on pigeons should, in the eyes of a 
fancier, surely protect his memory. When Mr. 
Lucas speaks also of the splendid hues of 
flowers, and views these as being their final 
cause, it is evident that he has not remembered 
the experiments of Sir J. Lubbock. With these 
exceptions, Mr. Lucas has written a book 
which will give pleasure to every lover of 
nature. Should a reader elect to tcf tlie 
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oharms of pigeon-fanoying he will find more 
tiBeful hints and suggestions for the better 
ordering of his pete than in any other ^ 
book with which we'are acquainted. But he 
will also diaoover that his birds must be Tisited 
early and late, that feeding and bathing them, 
to si^ nothing of bestowing the requisite meed 
of amniration which helps a fancier, take up 
much time. It is not every man, too, who 
would trouble to inject soaked biscuits by 
means of a slass syringe into the little ones' 
crops oarefimy, and go over the older ones, 
feather by feather, in order to apply 
ointment; but such toils are part of the 
fancier's delights. We dose the book with a 
remembrance, not altogether untinged by 
envy, of the happiness of M. Corbie, whose sole 
occupation during forty-five years consisted 
in taking care of the pigeons belonging to the 
Duchess of Berry. 

Lceh Creran, Notes from the West High- 
lands. By W. A. Smith. (Paisley : (Gardner.) 
Readers of Mr. Smith's former book, Benderlochy 
will welcome more of his natural history notes. 
Without any pretence of fine writing, and often 
studded with Scotticisms, these pages possess a 
charm of their own from the acute observation 
and vivid descriptions of their author. Birds, 
seals, flowers, weeds, fish, insecte — all the 
fauna and flora of the district — are introduced, 
either in their native habits or as exhibiting 
nnusual traits when iofluenced by weather, tem- 
perature, and the like. Loch Oreran is not a 
book to be read from cover to cover ; but it is 
a book to be taken up again and again, and a 
lover of the country will find some noteworthy 
anecdote in almost every page. In one is an 
interesting disquisition, for Instance, on the 
Scotch tlustle, or an account of a heron eating 
a duckling. The birds which come to the loch 
in stormy weather are noted in another, and a 
story related of bees leaving their hive without 
any apparent reason. We have never read 
more striking accounte of the manner in which 
the autumnu storms rage through the Western 
Highlands than in this book. Touriste, as a 
rule, leave before the weather breaks ; but we 
have known two or three remain till October 
near Oban, and walk to church in the evening in 
fine weatiier to find, when service was over, that 
they had to be taken back in a boat, so speedily 
had the waters risen when a storm had fallen 
upon the district. Again, Mr. Smith notes how 
the grey crows — those hostes humani generis in 
aU game-producing localities — have been known 
to carry off several herrings at a time in their 
beaks to the hills, not to devour but to hide 
for future use. Another page relates how 
he found an angler-fish {Lophitis piscatorius) 
thrown up on the beach by a ^e. The creature 
measured 3ft. Sin. long, and yet had managed 
to swallow a skate which was 2ft. long and 
' 16in. across the wings. A great quantity of 
curious information is thus stored for the 
naturalist, and a good index enables him to 
find at once what he wants. No more charm- 
ing book can be imagined for observant people 
in the Western Highlands. It shows how 
much there is to occupy the mind even in the 
darkest days and coldest weather of winter. 
Above aU, it pointe out how much yet remains 
to be learnt of the most ordinary and common- 
{dace creatiures of a district, and cannot but 
'Stimulate all who love the country to use their 
eyes and wite to more p\u*pose. Without es- 
pousing all Mr. Smith's deductions and theories, 
few who open this book will dose it without 
feeling grateful to the author for having dis- 
closed to them new sources of interest, profit- 
able inquiries for walks and meditations in the 
country. 

Modem Improvements in Fishing Tackle and 
Fish Books. By H. Oholmondeley-Pennell. 
(Sampson Low. } For those who like to possess 



every recently invented appliance for fishing, 
this little volume, with ite 250 cuts of reels, 
hooks, fiy-cases, &c., will be invaluable. From 
a literary point of view, it will not enhance Mr. 
Pennell's reputation, as it too much resembles a 
glorified trade catalogue. An unfriendly critic, 
moreover, might carp at the appearance of the 
word "modem" in ite title-page, as neither 
there nor anywhere dse in the little book that 
we can see is any date afi&xed. This will be a 
serious drawback to the publication's useful- 
ness when a few years have passed over it. We 
must protest also against the coinage of an 
entirely needless word — to * * odiate ' ' — as an active 
verb. The best part of the book consists of 
the instructions near the beginning, with lucid 
diagrams appended as to the method of tying 
the various knots required with the ** eyed " 
hooks. These detached hooks and the flies 
dressed on them, especially those with project- 
ing bodies of indiarubber, still further to 
imitate the real insect, are practically the only 
modem additions to fly-fishing about which a 
veteran need concern himsdf. As for new 
fastenings for reels, fanciful boxes in which to 
carry gut casts, patent ferules for rods, and the 
like, the man who cannot catch trout with a 
stout twdve-foot length of greenheart will not 
be any more likely to do so with these novel 
inventions. **They be pretty things to look 
on," as Lord Bacon says, but of smtdl practical 
advantage. The book is useful to show how 
Httle the main appliances of fishing have altered 
since Walton, or even Dame Juliana Bemers's 
day. Shooting appurtenances, on the contrary, 
have been revolutionised within the last half 
century. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Among the books belonging to the late 
Master of Trinity, which are to be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on Monday next and the three 
foUowing days, is an interesting collection of 
Tennysoniana. There is the Poems by Two 
Brothers (1827), in the original doth; the 
Poems of 1830 and 1833, with corrections in the 
author's hand; and the extremely rare *' Lover's 
Tale," in ite unpublished form. This last is 
unfortunately bound up with the Poems of 1842, 
and so has escaped the notice of the cataloguer. 
The only copy which has hitherto been offered 
for sale fetched 25 guineas, and was resold to 
the British Museum for £40. Dr. Thompson 
also had a copy of Shelley's Adonais (Pisa, 
1821); but this, for sonfe reason, does not appear 
in the catalogue. 

We hear that Dr. Junker has in preparation, 
besides a work fully descriptive of his recent 
travels in Central Africa, a pamphlet on the 
Mahdist movement, looked at from the inside. 

A MEMora of the late Major-General Sir 
Charles MacGregor, K.C.B., C.S.I., CLE., 
is about to be prepared for publication. Friends 
of the late Quartermaster-General in India 
having any original letters of interest from or 
relating to that officer are requested to lend 
them to Lady MacGreffor, The films, Torquay. 
The greatest care will be taken of all such 
dooumente, and they will be returned as soon 
as the necessary extracte have been copied. 

Messbs. Riyington have in the press a Life 
of the late Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop 
of Lincoln, edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth 
and Canon Overton, the historian of the Church 
in the eighteenth century. It will be in two 
volumes, with a portrait. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer's new volume. Women and 
Work, being an inquiry into the effect of their 
higher education and intellectual effort upon 
h^th, will soon be ready for publication. 

Mb. Henby H. Howobth has nearly finished 
a work upon which he has been engaged for 



some time past, entitled The Mammoth and the 
Flood : an Attempt to confront the Theory ci 
Uniformity with the Facte of recent Geology. 
He claims to prove — (1) That a widespread 
catadysm brought the mammoth period to a 
dose. (2) That this catastrophe involved a 
widespread flood of water, which not only 
drowned the animals but buried titiem ; some- 
times with their bodies intact, and in many 
cases along with a crowd of very incongruous 
beaste and covered them with continuous 
masses of loam and gravd. (3) That the samo 
catastrophe was foUowed in Siberia and in 
boreal America by a great and sudden change ■ 
of climate, by which the soft parte of the 
animals, which had previously lived imder 
temperate conditions, were fiozen and have 
remained frozen ever since. (4) That this 
catastrophe took place when man was already 
occupying the earth, and constitutes the gap 
which is almost universally admitted to exi^t 
between so-called Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
man. (5) That this catadysm is probably the 
same event pointed out in the traditions of 
so many isolated races about a widespread 
primaeval floqd. (6) That while this catastrophe 
was very widespread, and has left ite traces 
all over Europe and Siberia, North and South 
America, Australia and New Zealand, considerr 
able areas escaped, from which man, animals, 
and plante, again spread and reoccupied the 
desolated area. 

Messbs. Swan SonnenschSin & Co. will 
shortly publish two works on the Solomon 
Islands, by Mr. H. B. Gnppy. The first, 
entitled The Solomon Islands and their Natives, 
treate of the anthropology, natural history, 
botany, and climate of the region, and contains 
an account of the original discovery of the 
idands by the Spaniards, translated from the 
MS. of Gkdlego's journal. It is illustrated with 
eng^vings from photographs taken by the 
author. The second — Notes on the Qeology of 
the Solomon Islands^in addition to the geologi- 
cal observations, gives a general description of 
the islands, and an account of the deep-sea 
deposit, and of the coral reef formations. In 
these volumes Mr. Guppy }ias also endeavoured 
to throw some light on the sidtability of the 
group for colonisation. 

A NOVEL by Mr. Frank Barrett, entitled His 
Helpmate, wiU be published nea^t week by 
Messrs. Ward & Downey. The same publishers 
have in the press anew work by Mr. D, Christie 
Murray, entitled A NovdisiVs Note- Book. 

Messbs. Hatohabd will publish in a few 
days two novels — The O^Donnslls of Inchfawny 
by L. T. Meade, and Madame*s Granddaughter ^ 
by Frances M. Peard. The same firm announce 
a new story by Mrs. Molesworth, entitled The 
Palace in the Garden, 

Messbs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. will 
shortly publish a novel, entitled His Own 
Enemy, by Mr. T. Bloundelle-Burton. 

Messbs. Tbubneb will publish immediately 
a volume of Russian Lyrics, translated into 
English verse by the Rev. C. T. Wilson, 
formerly chaplain in Bombay; and also The 
Natural History of Thought, in ite Practical 
Aspect, from ite Origin in Infancy, by Mr. 
Gteorge Wall, author of "Gbod and Evil in 
their rdation to the Dispensations of Provi- 
dence." 

Pbof. BABBiBB*s work OQ Argot and Slang 
is now readv, and will be in the hands of sub- 
scribers witmn a few days. The number of the 
edition being very limited, many subscriptions 
were necessarily rejected, the whole having been 
subscribed for some months before publication. 

Messbs. Whittakeb & Co. announce the 
publication of a second edition of Th. Preston's 
History of the Yeomen of the Guard, which will 
contain iwo full-page coloured UliutrfttiQnfl of 
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a Beefeater and a Tower-warder of to-day which 
were not in the first edition. . 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.*8 new premises 
in Fetter Lane, which will be ready for occupa- 
tion in a few weeks, are to be called ''St. 
Dunstan's House." The name is taken, of 
course, from the adjoining church ; and a special 
appropriateness is derived from the fact that 
many notable booksellers, from the sixteenth 
century downward, have put ** St. Dunstan's" 
on their title-pages. 

We understand that Mr. Elliot Stock has 
secured the balusters from the staircase in the 
old house in Fetter Lane in which Dry den lived. 
The demolition of the house is now complete. 

The Queen has signified to Miss Emily 
Faithfidl the pleasure with which herself and 
the Princess Beatrice received the copies of the 
Jubilee Address she delivered at the Manchester 
Town Hall, a copy of which Miss Faithfull had 
also the honour of personally presenting to the 
Princess of Wales. 

Mr. Exjdolf de Cordova, who has taken 
prominent parts in the performances of the 
Pastoral Players and the Dramatic Students, 
and in the Browning Society's dramatic enter- 
tainments, intends to recite Mr. W. S. Qilbert*s 
"Broken Hearts" next Thursday afternoon 
(May 26) at Steinway Hall. 



THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Mb. Gladstone will contribute the ox)ening 
article to the next number ^of the Gontemporary 
RevieiWy which will also include an important 
statement of the Unionist position by Dr. E. W. 
Dale, and other articles by Archdeacon Farrar, 
E. Louis Stevenson, E. A. Freeman, Miss 
Oobbe, Andrew Lang, and Canon Driver, with 
a Jubilee poem by Eobert Buchanan. 

We imderstand that Good Words for June 
will contain a long article on the Queen by the 
editor, who is one of Her Majesty's chaplains, 
and also the brother and biographer of the late 
Dr. Norman Macleod. The article is to be 
richly illustrated, several of the engravings 
being given with Her Majesty's speoal per- 
mission. Among them is a vignette of tiie 
Queen, when about twelve years of age, never 
before published. 

The Antiquary will next month contain the 
following articles : *' Neolithic Implements 
found at Eowe's Farm, West Wickham, 
Kent," by Mr. G. Church; **The Custody of 
Domesday," by Mr. Horace Eound ; on ** The 
Exerdtium super Paternoster,** by Prof. W. M. 
Conway; "Old Storied Houses," by Mr. Fen; 
"The Staffordshire Family of Swynnerton" ; 
and " Old London Theatres," by Mr. Fairman 
Ordish. 

The Dean of Canterbury will contribute to 
the June number of The Quiver a second paper 
on " H-ow God preserved the Bible " ; Mss 
Beale will write an account of a visit i>aid to 
Miss Leigh's institutions in Paris; and Dr. 
Hugh Macmillan will furnish a paper on ^ 'The 
Mount of Precipitation." In this number the 
editor will print the text of an address pre- 
sented to Princess Christian, patron of the 
order, by the members of the Order of Honour- 
able Service, and also Her Eoyal Highness's 
reply. 

Prof. Blaoeie is to contribute an article on 
" High Church and Low Church " to the June 
number of the The Scottish Church, 

A NEW serial story by Florence M. King, 
entitled " A Man of the Name of John," will 
be commenced in the June number of CasselVs 
Magazine. 

" An Empress and her Bonnets '* is the title 
of an article to appear in the Lady*s World, for 



June, which will be found to contain some 
entertaining information. There will also be 
papers on " A Parisian Lady's Atelier," and 
" Artistic Occupations for Ladies." 



UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. Edwin Arnold, who we may mention 
has in hand another volume of poems, has just 
presented to the Indian Institute at Oxford the 
Pali MSS. and Buddhist books given to him by 
the priests of Ceylon during his recent visit to 
that island. 

The discussion of amendments to the pro- 
posed statute for creating a school of modem 
languages at Oxford began last Tuesday.' Two 
new subjects — the Scandinavian languages and 
Letto-Slavic — were added to tiie subjects of the 
schools ; and it was also decided (in each case 
by large majorities) (1) that the examination 
in English should include Anglo-Saxon, (2) 
that English as well as German should necessi- 
tate Gothic, and (3) that the knowledge of 
langua^ should have an equal weight with the 
knowledge of literature. 

The proposal to found a readership in /geo- 
graphy at Oxford has undergone some modifi- 
cation, with the result of following more closely 
the Cambridge precedent. It is now suggested 
that the imiversity should accept the offer of 
the Eoyal Geographical Society to provide one 
half of the payment (£160), subject to the con- 
dition that the society should have an effective 
voice in the appointment. This change wiU, it 
is hoped, also lead to a reconsideration of the 
proposal to discontinue the readership in ancient 
history. 

Mr. Ernest A. Gardner, whose name will 
be familiar to readers of the Academy in con- 
nexion with the work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund at Naukratis, has been elected to the 
Craven studentship at Cambridge. This is the 
first election since the remodelling of the Craven 
trust. 

Mr. Arthur J. Evans, keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum, will deliver a course of six 
lectures at Oxford on ** The Early Iron Age," 
on Thursdays and Saturdays, beginning on 
May 28. • 

The annual meeting of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society will be held on Monday next, 
May 23, when the president (the Rev. G. F. 
Browne) will review the work of the society 
during the last two years, and will also read 
a paper on '' The Relation of Early Christian 
Sculptured Stones in Borne and Eavenna to the 
Sculptured Stones of the North of England." 

The Bey. Dr. A. M. Fairbaim, principal of 
Mansfield College, the newly-founded theo- 
logical institution at Oxford in connexion with 
the Congregationalist body, has received from 
the imiversity the degree of M. A. honoris causa. 

The Bev. Joseph Prestwich has resigned the 
chair of geok)gy at Oxford, which he has held 
for the past thirteen years, since the death of 
Prof. Phillips. 

It is proposed to invite Herr Bichter to 
Oxford to conduct an orchestral concert about 
the middle of June. 

We regret to record the death of the Hon. 
Ion G. N. Keith-Falconer, Lord Almoner's 
reader in Arabic at Cambridge, which appoint- 
ment he had held only since last summer, after 
the resignation of J^. W. Robertson Smith. 
He was the second son of the Earl of Eintore, 
and was bom in 1856. Besides distinguishing 
himself in both the theological and the Semitic 
triposes, he won several university prizes ; and, 
in 1885, he published, under the title of KatUah 
and Dimnah, a scholarly translation of a Syriac 
version of the Fables of Bidpai. To some he 



was, x)erhaps, better known as an nnoonquered 
rider of the bicycle. He died &om heart disease 
in Arabia, whitiier he had gone (we believe) in 
connexion with a missionary enterprise. 



ORIGINAL VERSE, 
may-tdcb. 



Wb may not know, in these pale days of ouzs, 
First sight of sun, first glimpse of moon and 

star, 
Nor stand on those grand heightS| long-lost 
afar, 

Whereon man stood in our world's budding hours, - 

To marvel at the freshness of the flowers, 
And mystery of green woods oracular 
Beneath the wonderful wind, or God's shore-bar 

'Gainst the mad waters and their ravening powers. 

Yet evermore in May-time hearts are stirred, 
And spirits are roused to rapture, marveUing 
At this fair earth, where 'tis so sweet a thing 

To live, and love, while each hour speaks its word 
In some new flower to glorify the spring. 

And angel-deai sings eadi gold*throated bird ! 

Etelyn PywE. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the current number of the Antiquary 
there is not a single article which will not 
repay the trouble of reading. Mr. Dalton's 
pax>er on Colonel Bobert Tichbome, the regi- 
cide, is admirable. The only fault we can 
find in it is that the writer has not given 
references to the facts he states. We need not 
remark that references are always necessary, 
but in the present case there is a speciid need 
for them. The personal histories of the men 
concerned in the great struggle for freedom 
which occurred between the years 1640 and 
1660 are hidden away in a dense jungle of 
manuscript and printed matter, from which it 
requires almost endless labour to disentangle 
them. That Mr. Dalton has done this in a 
great degree for Tichbome is evident. We are, 
therefore, the more sorry that he has not put 
it into the power of succeeding students to test 
his work. Tichbome is commonly called a 
fanatic, and the two books of which he is 
known to have been the author have been 
quoted as evidence of this. Fanatic has had, 
however, in the mouths of many men, a special 
significance when applied to tiiose who were 
opposed to the monarchy in the great civil war. 
It has been commonly used to mean persons who 
apprehended the mystical side of the religious 
sentiment. Before the Beformation mysticism 
held its natural place in the popular devotions. 
The hard Tudor tyranny killed it for a time, 
but it blossomed forth again in untrained 
luxuriance when the excitement of the civil 
war stirred men's hearts. There will always 
remain a wide gulf between those who can 
appreciate the mystical side of Ufe and those 
who think it mere dreaming— dreaming of a 
kind not a littie perilous to the intellect. We 
give no opinion, but would remark that in a 
certain dass of minds it has been found 
to accompany deep religious feeling, and that 
it seems to be entirely unconnected with any 
special form of religious faith or scientific 
belief. It has always seemed strange that 
Tichbdme was not one of those whose lives 
were taken at the time of the Bestoration,^ 
when i^e x>ariisans of the restored monarch 
were permitted to glut themselves with 
slaughter. Mr. Dalton tells us that he 
was spared through the intervention of Sir 
John Kobinson, lieutenant of the Tower, and 
that of a London vintner whose life he had 
saved. I^y Capel, and other relatives of the 
BoyaHsts who had been put to death during 
the interregnum, petitioned unsuccessfully for 
his execution. Mr. F. B. MacClintook |;ive8 a 
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very picturesque aooount of the great fortress 
of Coucy-le-Cnateau. A description we cannot 
call it. Nothing short of a large and elabor- 
ately illustrated yolume could do justice to 
what is, without doubt, one of the most in- 
teresting buildings north of the Alps. The 
family of Coucy has long been extinct. If 
any of tl^ name remain they represent 
illegitimate branches ; but all those who take 
an interest in France as she was in the middle 
ages, must be attracted to that great house 
n^ose proud boast it was 

'' Roi ne snis, 
Ne prince, ne comte aussi, 
Je Buis le Sire de Ooucy." 

A history of this great line, if written with 
intelligent sympathy, would be a most useful 
addition to literature. Mr. H. S. Howell 
commimioates a good article on certain keys in 
his possession which he believes to be those of 
the fiastille. We do not think the evidence for 
their authenticity quite conclusive, but that 
there is a strong probability that they are 
genuine relics we fully admit. The Bastille was 
a large fortress, and must have had many keys. 
The one preserved at Mount Yemon is, we 
believe, that of the main entrance. We must 
not conclude without directing attention to 
Mr. Bradford's x>ftpei^ on Bess of Hardwiok, 
and that of Prof. W. M Conway on the " Exer- 
dtimi super Pater Noster." 



THE HISTORY OF TEE INVENTION OF 
FEINTING. 

IV. 

I BELIBYB I have shown conclusively that Dr. 
Van der Ldnde's books on the Invention of 
Printing are wholly unreliable ; and that, for 
this reason alone, we are bound to reject his 
contention of having demolished the traditions 
of a Haarlem invention by Lourens Janszoon 
Coster. I will now endeavour to demonstrate 
that, before we can accept Qutenberg as the 
inventor of printing, we must first shut our 
eyes to a good many things which, in my 
opioion, clearly show liiat the Cologne Chronicle 
of 1499 was not wrong in saying that the^rd^ 
prefiguration was taken from the Donatuses, 
printed in Holland before people printed at 
Mentz ; and that Junius cannot yet be convicted 
of being wrong in ascribing the honour of the 
invention of printing with movable types to 
L. J. Coster, of Haarlem. I will ask the reader 
to take first a cursory glance at the literary 
development of the two centuries immediately 
preceding the invention of printing vdth mov- 
able metal types. 

Before that invention, and before the practice 
of wood-block printing (xylography), there- 
fore as late as the second half of the fourteenth 
century, every book, including school and 
prayer books, every public and private docu- 
ment, proclamation, bull, letter, &c., was 
written by hand. All figures and pictures, even 
playing cards and images of saints were drawn 
with the pen, or painted with a brush. Suffi- 
cient evidence has come to light to enable us to 
say that in the thirteenth century there existed 
already a kind of book trade. The organisa- 
tion of universities and of large ecclesiastical 
establishments was at that time thought incom- 
plete, especially in Italy, France, and Oermany, 
without a staff of scribes and transcribers 
(scriptores), illuminators, lenders, sellers, and 
custodians of hooka {stationarii librorum^librarii), 
and pergamenarii, ».«., persons who prepared 
and sold the vellum or parchment required for 
books and documents. The books supplied at 
that time were for the most part of a legal, 
theological, and educational nature, and are 
calculated to have amounted to above one 
hundred different works. No book or document 
was approved without some ornamented and 



illuminated initials or capital letters, and hence 
there was no want of illuminators at that time. 
The workmen-scribes and transcribers were, 
perhaps without an exception, caligraphers, 
and the illuminators for the most part artists. 
Beautifully written, and riohly illuminated, 
MSS. on vellum became objects of luxury, which 
were eagerly bought and treasured up by 
princes and people of distinction. Burgundy 
in the fifteenth century (with its rich literature, 
its wealthy to WD s, love for art, and the Flemish 
school of painting) was, in this respect, the 
centre and lustre of Europe ; and the libraries of 
its dukes at Brussels, Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, 
&c., contained more than three thousand illu- 
minated MSS. 

In speaking of the writing of the various 
MSS. of the fifteenth and two previous cen- 
turies, it is essential that we should distinguish 
between, at least, four different classes of 
writing, two of which must be again sub- 
divided each into two classes ; and as nearly all 
the different kinds of writing were afterwards 
taken as models for the types used in the print- 
ing of books and documents, a knowledge and 
proper classification of writings will make us 
more readily imderstand the first history of 
printing. 

We find, then, (1) the hook hand, i.e., the 
ordinary writing of legal, theological, and 
devotional books (commentaries on the laws, 
and on Holy Scripture, lives of saints, legends, 
&c.), intended for the use of lectures at the 
universities, for private instruction or devo- 
tion, and the supply of libraries. A good 
many of such books were written by men 
whom we may call the official transcribers 
of the universities and churches. They had 
received a more or less learned education, and 
consequently wrote or transcribed books with 
a certain pretence of understanding them, and 
of being able to write with greater rapidity 
than the ordinary calligrapher. Hence their 
writing may be called (a) the current or 
cursive book-hand, of which a good many illus- 
trations may be found in Wilh. Schum {Ex- 
wnpla Codicum Amiplon, Er/urtensium), Quite 
distinct from this current writing, and much 
clearer and more distinct, is (6) the upright 
or set hook-hand, employed by writers of whom 
some also worked for luiversities and churches, 
while others may be presumed to have worked 
in large cities and commercial towns for 
the people in general, and to have been 
exempt from the privileges, but at the same 
time from the rules, of the universities. This 
book-hand produced, among other books, 
the lower educational books: as the Ahece- 
daria; the Donatue, a short Latin grammar 
extracted from the work of Aelius Donatus, a 
Roman grammarian of the fourth century; the 
Dodrinale, a Latin grammar in Leonine verses, 
compiled by Alexander G^Uus, a minorite of 
Brittany of the thirteenth century; the f^um- 
mida logica of Petrus Hispanus (= John XXI., 
elected in 1276), used in the teaching of logic 
and dialectics; Dionysius Cato's JJisticha de 
morihus, and its supplement called Facetus, 
with the Floretus ti, Bemardi used in the 
teaching of morals. So we find the Company 
of Stationers {stationarii) existing in London as 
early as 1403, and supplying transcripts of 
various books, also ABO books, paternosters, 
credos, &c. From the labours of this company 
arose the names Paternoster Bow, Creed Lane, 
Amen Comer, Ave Maria Lane, while the 
association of typographers and booksellers in 
London is still called the Stationers' Company. 
(2) The church-Jiand, which produced tran- 
scripts of the Bible, missals, psalters, and other 
works intended for the use in churches and private 
places of worship. This writing we may again 
subdivide into two classes : (a) the ornamental or 
caligraphic writing, found exclusively in books 
(Bibles, missals, psalters, breviaries, &c.) in- 



tended for the use in churches, or for the 
private use of wealthy and distinguished 
persons ; (h) the ordinary upright or set church- 
hand, used for less ornamental and less expen- 
sive books, and, in some cases, identiccd or 
very similar to the set book-hand. (3) The 
letter 'hand, which may be said to intervene 
between the set literary book-hand (1, 6), and 
the set literary church-hand (2, h). It was 
employed in all public documents of the nature 
of a letter. (4) The court or charter-hand used 
for charters, title-deeds, papal buUs, &c. 
What I have said here in general about these 
classes of writings applies, of course, to each 
country of Europe in particular ; and though 
each had its own national character, yet ^e 
different handwritings of each country may all 
be arranged, with more or less certainty, under 
some such classes as I have mentioned above. 

At the time that writing, transcribing, illum- 
inating, &c., were in their period of greatest 
development, the art of printing from wooden 
blocks (block-printing, xylography) made its 
appearance in Europe, or more strictly speak- 
ing in Germany and the Netherlands. It is 
considered to have been derived from the 
Chinese, and seems to have been practised as 
early as the second half of the fourteenth 
century. It certainly was busily employed 
between 1400 and 1450, and even so late 
as 1475, in the production (1) of separate 
leaves (called Jrie/s, from hreve. Scriptures), 
containing either a picture {print, prent), or a 
piece of text, or both together; (2) whole 
books, usually called hlock-hooks, sometimes 
half picture and half text, or consisting wholly 
of text or wholly of picture. 

Of single sheets {hriefs) of German origin we 
have about thirty, of Netherlandish origin about 
half a dozen, preserved in various libraries of 
the Continent. Of block-books of German 
origin we know about eighteen different works 
(of some of which several editions are known 
to exist), e,g, the Apocalypse, or History .of 
St. John the Evangelist (of which six or 
seven editions are said to exist), the Ars memo- 
randi^ the Enndchrist (the Antichrist), the Ars 
moriendi ; Bihlia F^uperum, with dates 1470, 
1471, 1475 (not to be confused with the editions 
of the Biblia Pauperum of Netherlandish 
origin), the Dotendantz, &c. Block-books of 
Netherlandish origin are the Bihlia Fauperum, 
Ars moriendi, Canticum Canticorum, Fomtrium 
Spirituale, Alphabet in figures, &c. 

The minner in which these leaves and books 
were printed seems to admit of easy explana- 
tion. The block, says Mr. W. M. Conway (in his 
Woodcutters of the Netherlands, p. 2), after the 
picture or the text had been engraved up )n it, 
was first thoroughly wetted with a thin watery 
ink, then a sheeo of damp paper was laid upon 
it, and the back of the paper was care- 
fully rubbed with some kind of dabb«: or 
biu^iisher, till an impression from the ridges 
of the carved block had been transferred 
to the paper. In tiiis fashion a sheet could 
only be printed on one side (anopisthographic), 
and the only block-book wbich does not possess 
this characteristic is the Legend of S. Servatius, 
in the royal library of Brussels.* Therefore, 
if a man wanted to set up as a printer of hriefs 
or hooks, he had simply to buy a set of wood- 
blocks and a rubber, and his apparatus was 
complete. It seems probable that wealthy 
persons and religious institutions were wont to 
possess such sets of blocks; and, when occasion 
arose, they printed a set of sheets for presenta- 
tion to a friend, or, in the case of convents, for 
sale to the passing pilgrim. A printer of briefs 
or block-books had no need to serve an 
apprenticeship : any neat-handed man could 
print for himself. So we find that Jeau de 

♦ Panzer, Z# Feinire'Graveur (i. 57), mentions 
other block-books printed on both sides. 
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Hinsberg, the Bishop of Li6ge (1419-1455), 
and Mb sister, a Dun in the convent of Bethany, 
near Mechlin, possessed "unum instrumentum 
ad imprimmda$ scriptnras et ymagines," and 
" novem printe lignee ad imprimmdaa ymagines 
cum quatnordecim aliis lapideis printia,** 
Though there is evidence that there existed in 
those days of briefs and block-books a olas3 of 
workmen or traders called hnei-malers (Priff- 
maler) and printers or prenters (evidently, as 
Prof. Skeat says, from print, prenty shortened 
from the French emprinty empreinie, and already 
used by Chaucer, C. T. 6186, six-text, D. 604, 
printe^ prente, preentty and in other ewrly 
English documents) ; yet the above two entries, 
found in the inventory of the possessions of the 
bishop and his sister, seem to indicate that 
people purchased engraved blocks (of wood or 
of stone) from the woodcutter {^Formschneider) 
rather than books from a printer; while the 
easy and unceremonious way in which briefs 
and block-books could be produced, goes far to 
explain why they are in every way inferior in 
workmanship, colours, &c., to the MSS. of the 
same period. 

While xylography and the art of writing 
were at their greatest height of development, 
the art of printing with movable metal types 
made its appearance. When we leave for the 
moment out of sight the controversy a^ to 
when and by whom the latter art was invented, 
and base ourselves on the well-authenticated 
dates which appear in the incunabula which 
have been preserved to us, we see the first 
printed date, 1454, make its appearance twice 
o?er in two different editions of one and the 
same Letters of Indulgence issued by Pope 
Nicolas v., in behalf of the kingdom of Cypres. 
These two editions are usually called the 
thirty-one-line and the thirty-line Indulgence, 
The dates on which the copies that have been 
preserved to us were sold 'run from] November 
15, 1454, to April 30, 1455. And as in recent 
years four written copies of the same Indulgence 
have been discovered, which, respectively, bear 
the dates: Frankfurt, April 10, 1454; Fraoik- 
furt, April 11, 1454; Jidy 11, 1454 (place not 
known); Liibeck, October 6, 1454 — we may 
almost fix the exact time when printing with 
movable metal types made its appearance in 
Grermany. But the moment that it appears 
there it is already in a perfect condition, and 
practised at the same time in two different 
printing offices, apparently established atMentz, 
the one perhaps belonging to Johan Gutenberg, 
the other, without doubt, to Peter Schoeffer, 
of G^msheim. The next date, 1455, is 
established (a) by the same Letters of Indul- 
gence, the year 1454 being merely altered into 
1455 ; (6) from a ** Manimg widder die Durke," 
or almanack fpr 1455, therefore, probably, 
printed at the end of 1454. The next date-- 
August 15, 1456— is found in a MS. note of the 
binder of the paper-copy of the forty-two-line 
Bible, printed by Peter Schoeffer, preserved in 
the Paris Library. Then follows the kalendar 
for the year 1457, most probably printed at the 
end of 1456. Then again the printed date, 
August 14, 1457 (Mentz), in the colophon of 
the psalter issued by Fust and Schoeffer. And, 
finaUy, the printed year 1460 (with Mentz 
added) in the Oatholicon. As regards the 
printed psalter there is no difficulty ; but the 
other books just mentioned are assumed to have 
been issued by the same two Mentz printing- 
offices, which we find already at work there in 
1454, though the 1460 Catholicon is ascribed 
by some to another printer. But, by the side 
of these dates, we fiiid already a Bible com- 
pleted in 1460 by Mentelin at Strasshurg, 
according to a MS. note in the copy preserved 
at Freiburg. And in 1461 Pfister completed 
at Bamberg the printing of Boner's EdeUtein, 
while the same date 1461 is written on the last 
leaf of a oopy of the thirty-iix^line Bible, 



which is ascribed by some to the same Pfister, 
by others to GuteHborg. 

Assuming then, for a moment, that Mentz is 
the starting-point, we see printing spread to 
Strassbur^ in 1460 ; to Bamberg in 1461 ; to 
Subiaco in 1465; in 1466 (perhaps already in 
1463) it is established at Cologne ; in 1467 at 
Eltville, Bome; in 1468 at Augsburg, Basle, 
Marienthal; in 1469 at Venice; 1470 at 
Nuremberg, Berona, Foligno, Trevi, Savigliano, 
Paris ; 147 1 at Spire, Bologna, Ferrara, Florence, 
Milan, Naples, Pavia, Treviso ; 1472 at Ess- 
lingen, Ci^mona, Mantua, Padua, Parma, 
Monreale, Fivizano, Verona ; 1 47 3 at Laugingen, 
Ulm (perhaps here earlier), Merseburg, Alost, 
Utrecht, Lyons, Brescia, Messina; 1474 at 
Louvain, Genoa, Co mo, Savona, Turin, Vi- 
cenza ; 1475 at Lubeck, Breslau, Blaubeuren, 
Burgdorf, Modena, Beggio, Cagli, Caselle or 
Casale, Saragossa; 1476 at Bostock, Bruges, 
Brussels; 1477 at Beichenstein, Deventer, 
Gk)uda, Delft, Westminster; 1478 at Oxford, 
St. Maartensdyk, Colle, Schussenried, Eich- 
stadt; 1479 at Erfurt, Wiirzburg, Nymegen, 
Zwolle, Poitiers ; 1480 at London, Oudenaarde, 
Hasselt, Bhegium; 1481 at Passau, Leipzig, 
Magdeburg, Treves, XJrach; 1482 at Reutlingen, 
Memmingen,'Metz, Antwerp; 1483 at Leiden, 
Euilenburg,' Ghent, Haarlem ; 1484 at Bois-le- 
Due, Si^na; 1485 at Heidelberg, Begensburg; 
1486 at Munster, Stuttgart; 1487 at Ingolstadt; 
1488 at Stendal ; 1489 at Haeenau, &c. 

J. H. Hessels. 
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CORRESPONDENGE. 

THE EARLIEST PAPAL CATALOGUE. 

Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland : May 14, 1887. 

The most serious loss whicli early Christian 

literature has sustained is the disappearance of 

the ** Memoirs " or *' Commentaries*' of Hege- 

sippus in five books.* Himself a Hebrew 



* Ruflnus translates ^ofAtrfifutra by ** Oommen- 
taiii," just as oouToreoly Caesar* sl^'Oommentafii" 
are lometiiiies called ^wfo^fuera by Qn6k writers. 



Christian, he visited both Greece and Italy soon 
after the middle of the second century. laying 
in an age marked by a rapid and manifold 
growth of heresies, he made it his business to 
observe and to record the continuity of the 
doctrine taught in the several churches from 
the apostolic age to his own time. 

In his account of Hegesippus, Eusebius {H. E. 
iv. 22) tells us that, '* after certain state^ients 
respecting the Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians, he proceeded as follows {iwt\(yorros 
ravra ") : 

''And the Church of the Corinthians contiQued 
in the orthodox doctrine till the episcopate of 
Primus in Corinth. Their acquaintance I made 
{ots <rvy4iu^a) on my joumeyj to Rome, and I 
stayed with the Corinthians a considerable tim^^ 
{ilfi4pas Ucufhs), during which we mutually refreshed 
ourselves (arwap^xdritiw) with the orthodox doctrine. 
And when I arrived in Rome, I drew up a list of 
succession* down to Anioetus (8ia9ox^i' ixotit^dfiii^ 
fi^xpis *Aviic^rou), whose deacon Eleutherus was. 
8oter succeeded Anicetus, and after him came 
Bleutherus. Bat In every sucoessiou, and in 
every city, they adhered to the teaching of the 
law and the prophets and the Lord." 

He must therefore have arrived in Bome, 
roughly spei^dng, between a.d. 155 and a.d. 
165. If Eusebius {H, E. iv. 11) is correct, he 
remained there till the accession of Eleutherus 
(i.e. about a.d. 175), so that his sojourn must 
have extended over ten years at the least, and 
may have been much longer. But possibly this 
was a mistaken inference from the passage just 
quoted. However this may be, the * * Memoirs " 
themselves were not written till the time of 
Eleutherus. 

The papal list which he drew up is the 
earliest on record. About this same time, 
or a few years later, another more famous 
writer, Irenaeus, visited Bome. The tiiird book 
of his extant work was written under Eleu- 
therus (about A.D. 175— A.D. 190). He has ther^ 
left us (iiL 3.3) a list of the Boman bishops traced 
from the apostles Peter and Paul to Eleutherus, 
and he explains his motive in doing so. He 
desired to counteract the pretensions of the 
heretical teachers by showing that their systems 
were the growth of yesterday. The continuity 
of the succession was to him a guarantee of the 
continuity of the doctrine. If the lanffuas^ of 
Hegesippus could leave us in any doubt about 
his meaning, it would be dissipated by this 

* It is with some surprise that I find Hamaok 
(Clem. Bom. Frol,^ p. xxviil., ed. 2) confidently 
adopting Siarpi/S^v for 9ia6o^p, and declaring 
that ** ne levissima quidem dubitatio relicta est** 
The facts are these : (1) There is absolutely no 
authority for iiarpifi^y. All the Greek H88., and 
the Syriao Version, which is almost contemporary, 
read SioSox^*'* W Savile conjectured Zutrpififw, 
supposing that it was read by Rufinus. But tSie 
general looseness of Rufinus' s version deprives it 
of any critical weight ; and his rendering in this 
very passage shows that he either misundorstands 
or despises the Greek, '*Cum autem venissem 
Romam, permansi inibi donee Aniceto Soter et 
Boteri suocessit Eleutherus," where not only ths 
reference to the list of sucoeission, but the mention 
of tiie diaoonate of Eleutherus has altogether 
disappeared. In the next sentence agala he 
translate iy Udffrji SioSoxp ''in omnibus istis 
ordinationibus ** ; thus showing that he entirely 
misapprehends the gist of the passage. There 
is therefore no reason for supposing that Bufinus 
read StorpiiB^y. (3) As regards Eusebius himself, 
it is quite clear that he did not read iiarpifi^ip, for 
he says elsewhere (iv. 11) that Hegesippus visited 
Bome in the time of Anioetus, and remained 
there till the time of Eleutherus. (4) The context 
requires 8ia9ox^y, ''I drew up a [list of the] 
succession." He says that originally his list 
ended with Anioetus; and accordingly he now 
supplements it with the names of the two bishops 
next in order, Soter and Eleutherus, thus bringing 
it down to the time when the *' Memotn'* w^o 
published. 
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parallel passaffe in Irenaeus. It may be 
assumed that tEe oatalogae of Hegesippus was 
included somewhere in his ** Memoirs," probably 
in the context of this very passage which 
Eusebius quotes. But the context is not forth- 
coming. Must we then abandon all hope of 
recovering the catalogue ? 

Bpiphanius {Haer, xxvii. 6) devotes a long 
paragraph to the early history of the popes. 
It has b^en strangely neglected by writers on 
this subject. llpsius, for instance, barely 
mentions it and never discusses it. Yet a list 
of this early date, which is obviously inde- 
pendent of the Eusebian lists, deserves the 
bluest consideration. 

Epiphanius is speaking of one MarceUina, a 
lady heretic, who taught in Rome in the time 
of Anicetus. His opening words are sufficiently 
curious to deserve quoting : 

'^HKBip 9k tls fifias ^8t} ir«s MapK^Wlva ris inr^ abrav 
[rvtf kwh Ka(»roKpa] &«'art}0c?(ra, ^ voWks iXvfiiiparo 
4v xp^vois ^ApiK-fiTov 4ir Iff Kirov *^Aft,fiSf rod firrh t^p 

He then commences a list of the Boman epis- 
copate. He places '* first Peter and Paul, 
apostles and bishops, then Linus, then Cletus, 
then Clemens, who was a contemporary of Peter 
and PauL" This leads him to explain how 
Clement, though a contemporary, was not next 
in succession to the apostles. He suggests 
that, though consecrated to the episcopal^ by 
the apostles who still survived, he may have 
waived his claims in favour of others for the 
sake of peace, ^ '' he [Clement] himself says 
in one of his letters, / withdraw, I will depart^ 
let the 'people of God he undisturbed [jtharvtl^lrw']; 
for," adds Epiphanius, " I have found tins 
contained in certain memoirs [iv ritrtv 6iro- 
/*i^/AOTi(rfioi j] . ' ' Then after other suggestions he 
continues : 

*' But possibly after Clement was appointed, 
and had waived his claims (if indeed it so 
happened, for I only surmise it, I do not affirm 
it) subsequently, after the death of Linus and 
Cletns, having held the bishopric tweWe years 
each of them after the death of Saint Peter and 
Paul, which happened in the twelfth year of 
Nero, he [Clement] was again obliged to take the 
bishopric. Howbeit, the succession of the bishops 
in Rome is as follows : Peter and Paul, Linns and 
Cletus, Clement, Euaiestus, Alexander, Xystus, 
Telesphorus, Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, who has 
been mentioned above in the catalogue (6 tva> 4v 
Ty Kara\6ytip Tpo99Zi)\vfx4vos) " ; 

after which he resumes his account of Mar- 
ceUina. 

Have we not here the lost list of Hegesippiis? 
My reasons for this supposition are as follows : 

(1) It is evident that Epiphanius does not 
quote the passage of Clement's epistle which 
he gives, from the epistle itself. Indeed he 
nowhere betrays any direct knowledge of this 
epistle. Whence then did he obtain it? He 
himself answers this question. He found it 
'*in certain memoirs (fv rieriv ^o/uvTj/iOTia'juoTs)." 
I thought at one time that by this expression 
he meant some c6llection of excerpts; but I 
now see a more probable explanation. Eusebius 
not only designates the work of Hegesippus 
dvojuv^/iarci (H. £. ii. 23, 4¥ rf ir4farT^ ahrov fntoiivii- 
txart, ; and again H. E, iv. 22, 4v ir4vr§ ro7% ^h rifias 
i\$ov(nv (fKofiyfifiatrt), but he uses the correspond- 
ing verb ^woixvTiticiT'iCftreai of the writer {££, E. 
iv. 8, oirAow<rT<iT]7 <rvirrd^€iypa(f>^svvofivrifixiTiiraiJifvos)f 
perhaps quoting his own expression. Were not 
these then the very ^ofAvrifAarifffioi in which 
Ephiphanius read the words of Clement ? 

(2) Hegesippus certainly dwelt at some 
length on Clement's letter and on the feuds at 
Corinth which called it forth. Eusebius refers 
to his testimony respecting this letter, not 
only in the passage already quoted, but in 
another place also {H. E, iii. 16). Moreover, 
the mention of Clement's letter occurred in 
Hegesippus in the same context with the 



mentioQ of the Boman succession, iust as it 
occurs in Epiphanius. It should be added 
likewise that the discussion of Clement's position 
is quite out of place in Epiphanius, and its 
introduction can only be explained by the fact 
that Clement occupied a large space in the 
authority which he had before him. 

(3) Hegesippus tells us that his catalogue 
was brought down to Anicetus. The list in 
Epiphanius stops at this same point. On 
the other hand, the catalogue of Irenaeus 
reaches as f ar as Eleutherus. The value of this 
coincidence, indeed, is diminished by the 
fact that Epiphanius has been speaking just 
before of Marcellina, who taught in Rome in 
the time of Anicetus. Of this however I 
shall have something to say presently. 

(4) Epiphanius refers back to *'the cata- 
logue," in which Anicetus had been already 
mentioned. But no catalogue has been given 
previously. Is not this best explained as a 
careless insertion by Epiphanius of the very 
words of Hegesippus, in forgetfulness that his 
own manipidation and transposition of the 
matter borrowed from Hegesippus had made 
them no] longer appropriate ? And perhaps 
also we may explaUi in the same way the 
opening sentence of the whole paragraph, 
'^nxBfif h\ cif iiiMs fc.r.A.., to which it is difficult to 
assign any probable sense, so long as Epiphanius 
is supposed to be speaking in his own person. 
It gives some trouble to Lipeius {Zur Quellen^ 
kritik dea Epiphanios, p. 114), who .contemplates 
the possibility of its being taken verbatim from 
the Syntagma of Hippolytus« He does not, so 
far as I have observed, either here or elsewhere 
give He^^ppus a place among the sources of 
Epiphamus. 

But a portion of the context relating to the 
Carpocratians and Marcellina closely resembles 
the language of Irenaeus, and cannot be 
independent of this father's account. If there- 
fore my hypothesis be true, either Irenaeus 
must have borrowed from Hegesippus, or 
Epiphanius must have borrowed partly from 
Hegesippus and partly from Irenaeus, besides 
using the Syntagma of Hippolytus. But I see 
no difficulty in either supposition. 

This result throws light on another point also. 
For the name of Linus's successor, mstead of 
Anendetus, which appears in Irenaeus and 
Eusebius, Epiphanius has Cletus. This alone 
shows that Epiphanius cannot have borrowed 
his list from Irenaeus. On the other hand, the 
form Cletus must have appeared in some early 
list, inasmuch as it is foimd in several catalogues 
of the fourth and fifth centuries ; so that a 
progenitor is required. In Uie list of Hegesippus 
we seem to have found this progenitor. 

But, if Epiphanius did thus derive his list 
from Hegesippus, one very important result 
follows. Epiphanius gives the durations of 
office of Linus and Cletus as twelve years each.f 
The catalogue therefore, which he used, had 
not only the names of the bishops, but the term- 
numbers also. Thus the tradition of the term- 
numbers is carried back as far as Eleutherus, 
if not as far as Anicetus ; and therefore 
deserves the highest consideration. We may 
suspect indeed that the assignment of twelve 
years each to the two earliest in the list was a 
simple device for covering the interval; but 
from the beginning of the second century the 
numbers handed down would be substantially 
correct. Indeed Lipsius himself — to whom 
the credit is mainly due of showing that the 
term-numbers in ail the lists come from one 
common source — in his later investigations 
{Jahrh /. Protest, TheoL, vi., p. 233 sq.) believes 
himself to have established the conclusion that 
among the authorities used by Eusebius was an 



Antiochene document dating from the episoo* 
pate of Victor, the successor of Eleutherus, 
which contained the term-numbers as well as 
the names of the Roman bishops. On this point 
I wish to suspend my judgment ; but I have 
indicated a somewhat earlier source, whence 
this Antiochene writer (if he existed) might 
well have derived his information — a catalogue 
drawn up under Anicetus, though not published 
before Eleutherus, by a Palestmian writer long 
resident in Borne. 

I need hardly add that I do not attribute to 
Hegesippus the speculations respecting the 
position of Clement. Epiphanius himself is 
evidently responsible for these. 

J. B. DVNSLM. 



DEAN AliDRICH AND THE DUKE OP ORMQin). 
London : April 30, 1887. 
The following lett^ from Dr. Aldrich to the 
Duke of Ormond, Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, is among the manuscripts at Kil- 
kenny Castle. It was written on behalf of 
Mr. Wyat, Orator to the University, and 
candidate for the post of Principal of St. 
Mary HalL William Wyat, of Christ Church, 
became B.A. in 1662 and M.A. in 1665, and 
was appointed Orator in 1679. Dr. William 
Jane, of Christ Church, was Regius Professor 
of Divinity ; he became B.A. in 1664, M.A. in 
1667, B.D. in 1674, and D.D. in 1679. 

" My Lobd, 

** St. Mary Hall being vacant by the death of 
Dr. Crowther, the Bishop of Exeter sent the same 
day an express to Kensington to begg the head- 
ship for Mr. Wjatt, whome Your Grace had 
formerly promis*d the first Hall that should be 
vacant. Before Mr. Wyatt could come to Town, 
the Bishop, the Warden, Dr. Jane and myself 
(who had wee been there should idl have been 
his Intercessors) were all of us gone from London, 
and so the poor gentleman, for want of an Uni- 
▼eisity friend to introduce him, was fain to return 
home without waiting on Tour Grace. To repair 
(if wee can) this unfortonate Accident I presume 
to trouble Your Grace, and to begg in the Bishop* s 
name, that his recommendation may not be in 
vain. I beleiye there will be no competitors, 
because a BEall is no place of profit umess the 
reputation of the Head invite Scholars to come 
and live with him, which is one advantage the 
Patron has that if his Client if he should want 
merit, will make no profit of his place. Where - 
fore I shall say nothing (though I could a good 
deal) of Mr. Wyatt's deserts, the rather bemuse 
he cannot be unknown to Your Grace ; I shall 
only say he ys a Christ Church man, and Orator 
to the University, which is a place of Credit, but 
little or no Salary : If Your Grace please to grant 
him this Hall, it will put him in some post ; where 
hjs own merit may raise him an advantage ; and 
if ever wee be happy in Your Grace's Company at 
Oxford, he will do the duty of hys place much 
better, when he makes an Oration to Your Grao 
not only as our Chancellor but his benefactor. 
"I am with all possible duty 
"My Lord 
" Your Gracd's most obedient and faithfull Servant 
*• H. C. Aldkich." 

*' Oh. Gh. : Deor. 29, 
"1689." 

On January 5 and 11, 1689-90, Wyat wrote 
to *' Mr. Gascoigne, Secretarie to his Grace the 
Duke of Ormond** — Henry Gascoigne, uncle 
of Richard Steele, who had just then entered 
Christ Church — pressing him to obtain speedily 
a nomination from the Duke. Shortly after- 
wards Wyat was duly appointed Principal of 
St. Mary HalL 

George A. Aitken. 



t He might have procured these numbers from 
Eusebius {H.E. iii. lif, 15) ; but this is improbable 
in itself, and the fact that in Busebius the name is 
not Oletns but Anendetus makes it doubly so. 



" CEILING *>T^n) "HBLING." 

Dinitized bv \^^ ^»™p**®*^ = Mays, issr. 
Mr. Bradley holds it to be highly improbable 
that the Biblical and dialectol meanings of 
*' oeiling " are developed out of the meaning, 
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"top of a ceiling." In snpport of this view 
he gives strong reasons. " Celynge," as a 
fifteenth-oentnry word, in the sense of bed- 
cover or bed-hangings, is certainly telling. 

That there are Latin or French origins — 
or transfusions, so to say — in some of the 
" ceil "or "eel" words is not to be denied. 
As to the suggestion of a mere back-forma- 
tion, or adaptation, of an English infinitive 
from Latin celarcy French celer: may we not 
also think of the kindred good old English 
word, " to hele" ((German : hehlen, hiillen) ? 

In English folk-speech ** to hele " is used to 
this day in the sense of **to conceal, to cover." 
The word is to be found in the Frovincialism$ 
of West Devonshire (Marshall, 1796), which 
are embodied in the reprinted Glossaries 
(Series B) of the English Dialect Society, 
edited by Skeat. \_neal (hel), r. to cover, as 
with slates. Healing ^ ffelUng, sb., the slate 
covering of a roof; also the operation of 
slating; hence HellieVt sb., a slater.] 

An older, more guttural pronimciation— such 
as lingers here and there, in some parts of 
England — would bring **tO hele" close to the 
fifteenth-century word. The frequent change 
of an original spoken k (written c) sound into 
either a tsh or s sound need not be dwelt upon. 

Karl Blind. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MOSTDAY. May i3, 2.80 p.m. Oeographioal : Anniver- 
sary Meetiboic. 

8 p.m. Sodetv of Arts : Oantor Lecture. '* The 
Ohemistry of Substanoes taUag part in Patre- 
faction and Antisepsis," IV., by Dr. J. M. 
Thompson. 
Tuesday, May 2i, 8 p.m. Linnean: Anniversary 
Meetinfr. 

8 p*m. Kovftl InstifcuUon : **ThG Modern Vliy^ 
wioIt>(iry at th« Bratii mvi it* lUlatioQ to the Mlntl," 
11k, by Prof. Victor Horaley. 

B p m, Soc'Jety of Art?i ; "The Imporfcanop of 
the ADDhed Ai^Jii ATid their Relatian to Cummon 
iMo^** by Mr^ Wiilter Crane, 

S p.m. Civil Enpirieers : '* Accidents in Mines," 
I,, hy Sir Frpaeiiek Abc4. 
WlEDMT£atp*Y, May 26* 4 p,xa* Univereity Colleire: 
Barlow Lf^oture, ''A Di#cusBtoa of scime of the 
mofit Important Varltius Ri^ailini?!* In the lUnna 
f'smmtilia:' V.* bv^ the R?^. Or* E. Moor*. 

8 p*ni* anclety nf Liti^ra»;nt* : " Uleon* the 
Athfiiuan DemA|roe^€«'^ by Dr. W- IvuiiEh'iioi]. 

8 p.m. GooloKlcad; ■* CoriHideration:? on the 
Bate, DnraMon* and CortditloTiH nt the <i]ji:ial 
period with reference to the Anticiuity of Man." by 
Prof, Pr«e»wicb^ '"The Lnver Fart of the Upj^er 
Crataowitf Beriee in West flulfolk and Norfolk,*' by 
Mmtsts. A. J. Jnkp^-Bntwue and W. HUl ; and 
** Some Carbonlfpj'ou** Hpeclp* of ^A4iv/ii«oniaf in our 
PubUo Musoum*." by MIpa J mi* uonald. 
^ScrirS&AT* May atJ, 3 p m* Kf>yal Ini^titintlon : **Xhe 
ifhemlHtry of the Organic World," ^'I , by Ffof. 
Dewar. 

4 p.m. University OdUb^: Barlow Lccttiro. 
*' \ Diaei^pslon of ftome of the mfjat Important 
Variuuft Readinjcft li the Di ^in^ Commidia" VX., 
by the Rev. Dr E, Moi>rp. 

h p m. Telotfraph Eu|riii*era : '* Undereronnd 
T«»leKTaphfl/' by Mr. U. T, Fleetwood; *' urivtotf a 
Df tiamo with a vejy short Belt," by Profs. W* E. 
AyrtOTi and John Perrr< 
H.:v} p m* AntlqiTiaiies- 
PfiiDAY, May 'i7, a p ul Society of Arte: "Indian 
Tea." bF Mr, J. Bwry White. 

£) p.m. Hcyal Inatltntl^n : *' Etblogy of Scarlet 
FeFHT/' by Dr. E. E. Klctn. 
BAtimPAY. May 9S. 3 p,m, Roval Institution: "Vk- 
torlfln Literature," III., by Prof. J. W. Hales. 

» p.m. PhjRif^al; *' Tmrmfarmt^r)^ for lil£»ctric 
Pbtrihutloii," fey Praf. 8. P, Thompson ; '* Masmetlo 
Ton*lrin or Iron Wfr**,'* )*y Mr Wh*'lford Bidwoll; 
*'A istrain in a Beam flxed at both Ends,*' by 
Prof a. W, E* Ayrton and J. PeriT* 



SCIENCE. 

Altaic Hieroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions, 
By C. R. Conder. (Bentley.) 

The appearance of Capt. Conder's promised 
book on the mysterious Hittite inscriptions 
has been awaited with eager interest. An 
article in the Times had led the public to 
hope that the key to their decipherment 
had at last been found. The book is now 
before us, and we are, therefore, in a position 
to see whether the expectations regarding it 
were justified. 



At the outset I must confess that I would 
never have undertaken to review it for the 
AcABEHT had I known that my name would 
occupy so large and honourable a place in its 
pages. " Arcades ambo^^ I hear some readers 
exclaim, ** reviewer and reviewed form a 
mutual admiration society." I will, however, 
endeavour to deal with the work as Capt. 
Conder himself would wish me to do, for- 
getting that he has mentioned me at all or 
approved of any of the theories I have put 
forward in regard to the Hittite texts. 

Capt. Condor's hypothesis involves three 
assumptions. First of all, he believes in the 
connexion between the Hittite hieroglyphs 
and the Kypriote syllabary, and establishes 
the phonetic values of many of the Hittite 
characters by comparing them with what he 
considers to be their Kypriote equivalents. 
Secondly, he holds that the pictures out of 
which the cuneiform characters have developed 
have the same origin as the Hittite hiero- 
glyphs and the Kypriote syllabary, and thus 
throw light on several of the Hittite forms. 
And thirdly, he holds that the grammar and 
vocabulary of the Hittite texts is neither 
more nor less than Accadian. A corollary 
of the last assumption is that the language of 
the inscriptions is not Semitic. 

In this last conclusion he is certainly right. 
Most of the inscriptions come from a region 
which was not Semitic, and where a Semitic 
language was unknown before the Persian 
epoch ; and since the forms and grouping of the 
characters are the same whether the texts are 
found in Asia Minor or in Syria, we cannot 
assume that they embody more than one 
species of language. The proper names of 
this region, moreover, given not only on the 
Egyptian monuments but also on those of 
Semitic Assyria are non-Semitic, and the few 
Hittite woids we happen to know are not 
referable to Semitic roots. Two of them are 
furnished by the bilingual boss of Tarkon- 
demos, ta/rliu ** a goat" and me (or, according 
to Capt. Conder, mes) **four"; two others, 
as Prof. Maspero has pointed out, by the 
Egyptian determinatives with which they are 
provideid in the geographical lists of Kamak, 
Icamru or TcamlMt, " a house," and mdqur " the 
sky." Mr. Tomkins has shown that the 
latter word is also written mdkhir^ illustrating 
the curious interchange of kh and h ot g 
which meets us in so many Hittite proper 
names. That there were Hittites who spoke 
Semitic in the Semitic portion of the Hittite 
territory is, of course, indisputable, just as 
there were Britons who spoke Keltic after the 
Eoman conquest of Britain ; b at the Hittite texts 
we possess at present do not belong to them. 

The connexion between the Hittite and 
Kypriote characters — Capt. Conder's first 
assumption — is now generally accepted -by 
palaeographical authorities. I difier from 
Capt. Conder only in holding that it is unsafe 
to identify a Hittite and a Kypriote character 
simply on the ground of their apparent 
similarity in form. The reason why I hav3 
given up some of the compmsons I proposed 
in 1876 in favour of others not perhaps so 
obvious at first sight, is that I believed I had 
ascertained the phonetic values of the Hittite 
characters by the help of the bilingual inscrip- 
tion of Tarkondemos, and that these values 
did not agree with those of the Kypriote 
characters first compared. Palaeography 



teaches us that letters so change in form in 
the^ course of time, and more especially in 
their passage from one people to another, that 
it is not dways those which are most like 
one another that are really related, but those 
in which the resemblance is not obvious at the 
first glance. Between the Hittite hieroglyphs 
of the inscriptions and the earliest known 
forms of the Kypriote or Asianio characters 
there is still a wide interval which future dis- 
covery will have to fill up. 

To Capt. Conder's second assumption I 
must oppose a non liquet. He is mistaken in 
supposing that the Hittite inscriptions, even 
if they go back to " the age of Abraham," 
would be the oldest contemporaneous records 
of Western Asia. The monuments discovered 
by the French at Tel-loh may be dated about 
4000 B.C., and there are a good many Baby- 
lonian inscriptions in the British Museum 
which are not much later. On the oldest 
monuments of Tel-loh, however, cuneiform 
writing has so far degenerated from its 
origin^ form that comparatively few of the 
characters can be restored to their primitively 
pictorial shape ; in most cases it is quite 
impossible even to guess what the original 
pictures were like. Under these circum- 
stances it is, at least, premature to compare 
together Hittite hieroglyphs and Babylonian 
characters. From Babylonia to the Hittite 
region, moreover, is a far cry ; and the snow- 
shoe which occupies so conspicuous a place in 
the Hittite texts, like the heads with pigtails 
and tiaras, seems to indicate that the Hittite 
hieroglyphs were of native invention. 

Capt. Conder's third assumption will not, 
I think, be admitted by any ''Akkadiat." 
When we find that even within Babylonia 
itself several Accadian dialects were spoken, 
and that Accadian words underwent very 
considerable changes in the course of cen- 
turies, it is not likely that we should discover 
them in a recognisable condition among distant 
tribes in Northern Syria and Kappadokia. If 
the "Protomedic" is allied to Accadian, the 
traces of connexion are so faint that Dr. 
Hommel has been able to maintain its 
relationship to the Alarodian or Georgian 
family. The reasonp, moreover, which led 
Capt. Conder to his belief that Accadian words 
are concealed under Hittite symbols were all 
based on a misapprehension. Me or ma is not 
the word for ** country " in either Accadian 
or ** Protomedic " ; in Accadian the word 



mada and kengi^ in ''Protomedic' 



IS 

mtirun, 
Capt Conder might just as well have gone 
to the Lesghi misa or the Lydian /acoi^. 
'' Sceptre " in Accadian is not pa but gitdar ; 
pa probably means '' a leaf»" JSTu is not the 
"Protomedic" word for **king," which (as 
Oppert long ago discovered) is anin ; ko was 
confessedly a makeshift value . assigned by 
Morris to tiie ideograph denoting a *' monarch." 
Khar does not mean '* mountain " in Accadian, 
and there is "a real distinction" between 
the sounds of / and r in that language ; kakama 
is not the Accadian word for '* amen," but an 
ideographic mode of writing erimma, after- 
wards'contracted into ri ; sa and not ua means 
" and " ; and though zu certainly is ** thou," 
the Kypriote character read zu by Capt. 
Conder has been shown by Dr. Deecke to 
have the value of nos. It is on this account 
that Dr. Deecke gives the value of n^ to the 
Hittite character which h^s the same form. 
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When the supports of Capt. Gender's 
Aecadian theory thus fall away, it is not 
necessary to discuss the interpretations of the 
inscriptions which he has based upon it. I 
may observe, however, that inscriptions such 
as be would make them out to be would be 
unique in the ancient world. It is only after 
the beginning of the Mohammedan period 
that pious addresses to the Deity take the 
place of texts in which the king plays 
the prominent part. And considering that 
one of the inscriptions from Jerablus environs 
the figure of a king or warrior, it would be 
strange to find it containing only a prayer to 
tbe Chief God of Fire. ' 

To sum up : it does not seem to me that the 
peoret of the fiittite inscriptions has as yet 
been recovered from them. Gapt. Gonder has 
advanced the solution of the problem, but no 
more. His observation that ^' a series of 
groups (of characters) followed by a single 
emblem indicates a ^ packet,' so to say, form- 
ing one expression," is very happy. He is 
also possibly right in seeing a personal pro- 
nouQ in the character he would read ne 
(my 0), and ,hi8 comparison of certain Hittite 
characters with the Kypriote re, n«, ta, U^ 
and te is attractive. Equally good is his 
observation that ** the important words — 
nouns and verb roots — are apparently dis- 
tinguished by larger emblems than the 
grammatical syllables prefixed or following." 
But he does not seem to be acquainted with 
the classified list of Kypriote characters 
drawn up by Dr. Deecke in 1883 for the 
first part of Gollitz's Sammlung der griech- 
ischen Dialektinschriften^ nor with the same 
scholar's discovery of Kypriote characters 
in the inscriptions I copied at Abydos, which 
denote syllables beginning and ending with 
a consonant. A. H. Batcb. 



A CLASSICAL SCHOLAR IN THE 
VATICAN. 

Rome: May 8, 1887. 
You will be pleased to know that my prolonged 
stay here has not been without important 
results. One of these — the discovery of a new 
and completely imkno wn codex of the Culex — will 
be published to the philological world in the 
next number of the Journal of Philology. As 
I do not wish to anticipate, it will perhaps be 
enough to say that a passage in that poem, till 
now given up as incurably vitiated, is 
convincingly restored by the new oodex, 
which, of course, must henceforth rank among 
the primary sources for the text of this 
corrupt poem. 

From the first moment of my arrival I have 
found the kindest and most considerate recep- 
tion. Wishing to lose no time, I asked Dr. 
Oiccolini to allow me to begin collating in the 
Vatican Library in Holy week ; and I was at 
once admitted, and allowed to continue my 
work till Thursday, when the Easter holiday in 
its stricter sense begins. When the library re- 
opened, I returned, and have only lost one day 
(from illness) for my researches there. What 
is more, I was allowed in one instance to 
accompany the attendant, whose task it is to 
fetch the MSS. required, to tbe cases in which 
they are kept ; and thus saved both him and 
myself infinite trouble. In half-an-hour we 
went through some fifteen or sixteen MSS. in 
several different collections. I greatly doubt 
v^hether such a favour would have been 
granted to any one in the Bodleian or British 
Museum. 

The liberal and enlightened policy of Leo 



XUI. has opened to students a reading-room 

in which the primary requirements of scholars 

are studiously consulted, with excellent light, 

convenient tables and reading-desks, as well as 

seats arranged to suit the conditions of light 

which different eyes demand. The library opens 

at eight and closes at twelve o'clock. During 

this all too brief time it is generally pretty 

full— never, I think, crowded — on some days 

comparatively thinly attended. Many of the 

readers are priests or members of religious 

orders. Last week an English clergyman — Mr. 

White, an earnest student of palaeography 

with whom I had exchanged letters — came up 

to me. He was working, I think, at MSS. of 

the Vulgate. He has now returned to Florence. 

When I was collating in the Vatican library in 

1879 the new reading-room was not yet built. 

With our present keen interest in palaeography, 

it seems nearly incredible that the former 

apartment, with only one window at the end, 

and with awkward and very old-fashioned 

desks to sit at, should have been adequate to 

meet the needs of the many philologers who 

came to Home to explore the immense resouroes 

of this wonderful library ; and, in fact, it was a 

scramble to secure places as near the window as 

possible. At least half the old readmg-room 

was in darkness. Now, with excellent light 

and all modem conveniences, we may expect 

that the vast treasures of tbe Vatican wiU be 

more and more studied and explored. The 

pursuit is a highly stimulating one, if I may 

trust my own experience ; and no one who 

knows Mr. E. M. Thompson can doubt that the 

course of lectures which he is now delivering 

will do much to heighten the interest of Oxford 

men in MSS., even if the controversy, which I 

suppose is now raging there on the subject of 

lending out Bodleian books and MSS. should 

take (quod abominor) an unfavourable or illiberal 

turn. 

I have been allowed to examine the catalogues 
of the various MS. collections (Vatican, Palatine, 
Urbino, Queen Ohristioa) with my own eyes 
and at my own leisure. The result is already 
cheering. I have turned up an unexamined, 
thoughimperfect, codex of the 4le^na. Itisindeed 
of the fifteenth century, and cannot compare 
with the Oambridge codex, of which Munro 
has given so exact a ooUation. Still, so far as 
my present examination goes, it is very little 
interpolated, and merits complete collation. 
On the other hand, I am disappointed in the 
results obtained from another fGfteenth-centiury 
MS., of which Keil has given an account in 
vol. vi. of the Bheinischea Museumy the more so 
as its writing gave me a great deal of trouble. 
A colophon in this MS., at the end of the 
Elegia de Maecenate, ruDS as follows: Finit 
elegia inuenta ah enoc in dacia^ Dacia being, as 
Keil has shown, the name of a monastery in 
Denmark. I had hoped that some new variants 
of importance would have occurred in this 
transcript ; but this seems not to be the case. 
Indeed, the finds made by Enoc of Asooli do 
not seem to have been very considerable, 
although he was a man of some reputation in 
his own time as a discoverer. On the other 
hand, a oepy of the Dirae in the same MS. 
presents some differences from the ordinary 
text which are interesting. Meanwhile I have 
become more convinced l£an ever of the ahi/t- 
ing character of MS. evidence. My new oodex 
of the Culex cannot have been written before 
the end of the fourteenth century ; yet it satis- 
factorily clears up a passage which the early 
Vatican ninth-century, as well as thenearly coeval 
Paris, codices conspire to give in an unintelli- 
gible and manifestly corrupted form. The 
corollary of which ought to be cheering to 
collectors ; for it is undeniably true that a mS. 
of the very latest x>eriod may contain a reading 
which is true against very early ones which 
agree in a corruption. 



I was lucky enough, soon after my arrival, 
to encounter my friend, the Bussian professor 
Koulakovski (of Kiev). He has been here 
some time, working at archaeology and 
antiquities. He kindly took me to the 
Instituto di Archeologia, and obtained for me 
permission to read in the library there when- 
ever I wished. The house is on the Capito- 
line hill, and contains a very good classical 
and archaeological collection of books. All 
periodicals on this subject, as well as on classical 
philology, are taken in; and I can read the 
AoADEMT there without the trouble of buying 
it. Prof. Koulakovski has proposed to intro- 
duce me to De Bossi, who is going to lecture 
on the catacomb of Domitilla next Thursday. 
BoBiNSON Ellis. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ETBU8CAN NUMERALS. 

Barton-on-Humber : May 2, 1837. 
Beferring to my letter in the Academy of 
November 27, 1886, 1 wish to correct an error of 
detail — ^not of principle,^ or affecting the general 
result. 

The weak point in my case was obviously 
the proposed explanation of the obscure word 
Mimchau, coupled ¥rith the improbability 
that 8 and 9 were respectively regarded as 
2+(2+4)and l + (2x4); but I was unable to 
suggest a more probable theory, and was 
naturally influenced by the circiunstance that 
the Arintzi Sche^ya = 4. Further research and 
material, however, have convinced me that 
Min = the Samoied M4n, MUne, Muno^ ** Fin- 
ger," while ^cAaw="die Zehn reprasen- 
tirendes Suff. -«c/^a" (Pott, Zahl. 51), which 
appears in Mantchu as Schy, the Chinese ShXh, 
"Ten." Thus JlfinacAaw = (originally) **the- 
fingers-ten"; but the word Min obtains the 
secondary meaning "ten," as in the Zyrianian 
NeJja-myn, " forty " (i.e., 4 x 10), &c. We thus 
restore simplicity and regularity; and the 
Arintzi Kina^minschau = ** 2 from 10 " = 8, 
thus conforming to a common, but by no means 
universal, Turanian method of expressing 
"eight." Kina'min8chau-tung=**{2 from 10) 
X 10 " = 80, and the Etruscan Cine-minzar- 
thrum {CiemzcUhrm) has a similar meaning. 
Etruscan, therefore, shows the Turanian prac- 
tice of representing a number by the process of 
subtraction, e,g., the Ostiak ^^-cctM (" Eigh- 
teen ")=" 2 from 20." 

But further. The decade Min appears at 
times in the abraded forms "ttuz, mi, m " {vide 
Schott, Da8 ' Zahlwort in dtr tachudiachen 
Sprachenclasae, 20) ; and that the Etruscan Ci = 2 
is clear, I think, as long since pointed out by 
Canon Taylor, among other reasons, from the 
Inscription Fabretti, No. 2055, which speaks of 
denar c», two children or sons, and gives their 
names and ages. Hence, if Etruscan were a 
language connected with the Ugro-Altaic 
family, we should not be surprised to meet (as 
we do) with such a form for 8 as CI-E-M, i.e., 
" 2 from 10." This same word also appears, I 
believe, as x*cw* (** Unklar ist x*^7»," Deecke, in 
K, O. Miiller, Die Etruaher, ii. 378), which 
occurs on the Cippus Perusinus and else- 
where. The obscure Etruscan numeral Ealem 
(ESL-E-M), which also appears with one of 
the za<^rum-f ormations — ealem [zyuhrumia, very 
probably is to be explained in the same way, 
i.e., as Eaal {Zal) + M {in). 

Three Turanian decade-forms: (1) Min, {2)l'k 
{cf. Lapp lokke, loge, Vogul laga, lava, Ostiak 
vjigedlach, "eight," i.e., "2 from 10," &c.). 
and (3) Tung {cf. Ostiak Jang, Jong, Jeung, and 
other forms an, on, -ng, &c. Vide Schott, 
Zahl. 18) reappear in Etruscan ; as (1) in Cie-M, 
(2) in such forms as Ce-a-Lx-l-e, Cezp-a-Lx- 
aUa (which Corssen thought must be some 
kind of unknown cofiQn-omaments), and (3) in 
Za'9BUM'9, &c 
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Again, the very peculiar formation of Etrus- 
can nnmeral-adverbs in z {e.g., Bun, Bum; esaU 
eslz ; cezp, cezpz) exactly reappears in Magyar, 
where we find the numeral-adverb sz-er {e.g., 
egy-iz^eff **once"; ket-az-er, ** twice," &o.). an 
outcome of some ancient Turanian word mean- 
ing " row " or ** order'* {vide Schott, Zahl. 26). 
That these Etiruscan z-ending forms are abbre- 
viations appears, I think, from the variant 
Bun-e-Bi, 

The Arintzi nnmeral for 20, Kin-tung {i.e., 
2 X 10), seems exactly to explain the mysterious 
word x*w*^^» which occurs thrice in the 
Magliano Inscription, where Deecke (on Indo- 
European principles) renders it by centum, and 
makes the Inscription speak of the offering of 
180 (!) sacrifices, &c. This x^^niem is doubtless 
identical with the x'wiO of the Cippus Peru- 
sinus, and the former form tends to show the 
genuineness of the Magliano Inscription, about 
which Dr. Paul! entertained i^rave doubts. 

Robert Brown, Jttn. 



SCIENCE NOTES, 



At the last meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers Dr. R. W. Raymond, 
of New York, read a paper on ** Indicative 
Plants," in which attention was directed to 
the reputed connexion between certain plants 
and the metallic contents of the soil on which 
they grow. Thus the hills containing cala- 
mine, or zinc-ore, in Rhenish Prussia and 
Belgium are characterised by the zinc-violet, or 
Oalmeiveilchen, sometimes regarded as a distinct 
species under the name of Violu calaminaria. 
The lead-plant, Amorpha canescena, is believed 
by American miners to grow only in localities 
containing salena. Dr. Raymond called atten- 
tion to anouier indicative plant which is pro- 
bably destined to be known in the West as the 
silver-plant, Eriogonum ovalifolium {Poly go- 
Tiaceae), It is desirable, however, to make 
much wider observations before the pros{>ector 
can regard this plant as anything like a safe 
guide to tke presence of silver ores. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The May number of the Celtic Maga::ine 
contiins an interesting article by M. D*Arbois 
de Jubainville on ** Celts and Germans." The 
writer gives an excellent summary of the 
grounds on which the Celtic languages are 
known to be more nearly related to the Italic 
than to the Teutonic branch of the Aryan 
family. The special purpose of the paper, how- 
ever, is to show from the nature of the Celtic 
loan-words found in common Teutonic that the 
imdivided Teutonic people must at some period 
hnve been subject to Celtic rule, as the words 
chiefiy relate to matters of civil and military 
administration. The epoch of Celtic ascendancy, 
of which the linguistic facts are the record, is 
identified by M. de Jubainville with that of the 
Gktulish empire foimded by Ambigatos towards 
the end of the sixth century B.C. It is much 
to be wished that some competent scholar would 
thoroughly discuss the question of the probable 
sources of Livy's account of the conquests of 
Ambigtitos and his nephews, and the amount 
of credence which may be given to it. That it 
is in substance historical there can be little 
doubt, however difficult it maybe to understand 
through what channel it was handed down to 
the age of Augustus. 

Dr. Franz Bbyer*8 LauUystem dee Neu- 
franzosischtn (Co then) marks a distinct advance 
in the young but vigorous science of phonetics. 
It is the first attempt made to deal systemati- 
cally ¥dth the difficult subject of French 
phonologv, endeavouring to do for this lan- 
fi:uage what pioneers like Sweet, Ellis, and 

borm have already aooomplished for English. 



The book is appropriately dedicated to Dr. 
Sweet, at whose feet the author has evidently 
sat to good purpose. He lays down the 
principle that, for the thorough understanding 
of any phonetic system, the syntheaia as well as 
the analysis of sounds is indispensable; and 
this principle is well illustrated in an able 
introductory chapter on the reform of pronun- 
ciation. The body of the work, comprising 
two sections, on the vowel and consonantal 
systems respectively, is essentially analytical, 
and therefore preparatory to a larger treatise 
on French phonetics in their synthetic form. 
Meantime this instalment will be very accept- 
able to the continually widening circle of 
students of scientific phonetics, especially in 
their application to the living languages. 

The last number of the Philologiache Wochen- 
achri/t contains a very favourable review, by H. 
Ronsch, of Wordsworth's Portiona of the OoapeU 
according to S, Mark and S, Matthew. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton SflAKSPsaB Socibtt. — (Saturday ^ April S3.) 

J. H. TucKBY, Esq., in the chair. — ^A paper 
entitled ** Thoughts on Senry T.," by Miss Louisa 
Maiy Davie s, was read. — Miss Davios eaid that the 
drama may be epitomised, in its own words used for 
another purpose—'* A fearful battle rendered you 
in music.** A warrior-king Is its hero, soldiers its 
subordinate characters, and brave and true men, 
both French and English, do one another to death 
merrily to the sound of trumpets. The low 
comedv is found in the squabbles of soldiers ; the 
genteel comedy in camp-fire jesting and a royal 
soldier's wooixig ; while the ghastly tragic element 
comes out sharp and strong in the realistic picture 
of a graceless soldier's last fight with mortality. 
Such being the case, there is a rare eimplioity and 
singleness of motive in the whole, whicb fixes the 
attention from first to last on one central fig^ure, 
leaving scant leisure of soul for examination of the 
accessories. The drama is a monument raised to 
the praise and glory of Henry V., and, as euch, is 
a most effective piece of workmanship. That it is 
justified by fact, or the surface of fact, must be 
admitted. The Englishman of to. day is the child 
of the hero who fought at Aginoourt, and he owes 
the manliness and courage in which he rightly 
rejoices to the manliness and courage acquired and 
proved by his ancestors in a hundr^ fights of long 
ago; so that, with the long series of disasters 
culminating in the loss of Calais, not all the 
results of Agincourt have passed out of existence. 
Its memory is still an inspiration to Englishmen, 
and they dare not, if they would, be recreant to 
the high standard of bravery that was there set 
before them. The •* history " contained in The 
L*fe of Smry V. is less wildly at variance with the 
fact than is the case with some of the historical 
plays. Shakspere cannot, at any time, be supposed 
to teach history, but he uses it as being often 
more dramatic than the best-conceived fiction, and 
more certain of arousing the sympathy and interest 
of his audience. Miss Davies, having wic^a detail 
pointed out the historical inaccuracies, proceeded 
to analyse some of the characters. It Is evident 
that Shakspere spared no pains in the portraiture 
of Henry, who really seems to have been " his 
ideal of highest manhood." To the men whom 
Elizabeth delighted to honour,' and who were ever 
ready for war, the character of Harry of Monmouth 
must have been all that was congenial and 
inspiring. Bat yet, like most conquerors, he is 
unable to appreciate and reward bravery that 
opposes itself to his wiU, and a momentary loss of 
presence of mind on his part entails the terrible 
slaughter of all the prisoners. The pious humility 
which characterises him in the play is amply 
confirmed by the chronicles of the period. Shak- 
spere makes no mention of Henry's cruel per- 
secution of the Lollards, and perhaps it was as 
much the fault of the times as of the 
king. Of the minor characters Fluellen Is 
the K)est drawn. He is a genuine generous Cam- 
brian, and not too obstinate. He and Pistol seem 
created on purpose to show one another up. The 
boy so accurately describes Bardolph, Nym, and 
Pistol that it is not necessary to add anythhig to 



his sketch. The true estimate of the character of 
Archbishop Chicheley must begot from history and 
not from the play. One is tempted to think that 
the English heart of Shakspere found it too hard 
to draw good Frenchmen. Certain it is that in 
those who appear here ^e find little to admire. 
This play, so popular as read, is very unsuitable 
for the stage, by reason of its extreme length and 
the mariial character of the scenes. From the 
historical point of view its value is nothing. As a 
drama even it is somewhat heavy, and too much 
encumbered with long speeches ; and though there 
are many passages of choice poetry scattered with 
a prodigal hand, it is not on them that the merit 
of the work must depend. It is as a carefully 
worked-up portrait of our soldier-king that we 
have to regard it, and as such it must be ad- 
mitted to be nearly perfect. Rival interests are 
kept carefully in the background. Those char- 
acters only are introduced who, from contrast or 
dramatic position, will bring out most clearly 
the king's unrivaUed lustre— churchmen, that ne 
may seek their counsel; conspirators, that he 
may justly condemn them; broken-down soldiers, 
that he may comfort and encourage them ; slain 
officers, that he may mourn over them ; the French 
braggarts, that he may oruph them under his 
heel; valiant captains, that he may graciously 
fraternise with them ; and Pistol and men of that 
Ik, that he may expound in action the contrast 
between false and true valour. —An anonymous 
paper on **The Boy in Henry T." was also read. 
The ▼Titer considered him to be a little monkey 
who aped the coarseness of Pistol, Bardolph, 
and Nym, and who showed, by his gruesome joke 
about Bardolph's nose, that he had no regard for 
his old and kind master. This, perhaps, 
was only to be expected ; but it is strange that 
Shakspere has not given us one picture of a real 
human child that we look on with any pleasure. 
Poor MacdufPs "pretty one" is certainly not an 
engaging child. While his father is in England, 
and perhaps in danger, he and his mother amuse 
themselves in their Scotch castle by a war of 
words, in which there is nothing really amusing, 
but, on the part of the child, a most offensive 
effort to be funny, no matter at what ooet 
(Maeheth, iv., 2, 38-63). Ooleridge*writes approvingly 
of the scene. But from what we know of Coleridffe 
it is impossible to imagine that he himself could 
have even tolerated such a little monster. Clarence's 
son and daughter are most unnatural little prigs 
{Riehard III., ii., 2, 62-5). We are not told in 
history that Clarence's children were at all like 
this. Why should Shakspere have gone out of 
his way to make them objectionable? Of little 
Prince Edward nothing bad can be said < ertainly, 
but as certainly nothluf? good. But of his brother 
of York, the sweet and innocent child of history, 
Shakspere gives a most distorted view (Richard 1 11,^ 
iii., 1, 122-35). In this scene, as in the one wiUi 
young Macduff, Shakspere gives up everything to 
that unconquerable love for a quibble— a practice 
which Dr. Johnson so severely condemned in him. 
In Mamillins there is nothing good beyond the 
one touch of nature— that he Tikes ghost-stories. 
He gives us with most imchildlike detail his 
ideas of what a woman's evebrows ought to be 
{fainter' M Tale, ii., 1. 7-15). The attractiveness of 
Arthur in John we learn more from history than 
from Shakspere, who makes him plead with 
arguments most unnatural for a child, who would 
not have reminded Hubert of past services, or have 
quoted, in his own praise, his great superiority 
over a poor man's son. It may be urged that very 
few other authors have thought it necessary to 
take any trouble with their children's characters ; 
but, at any rate, they do not rob them of their 
native beauty. We can imagine how beautiful a 
child 

** Apparelled In celestial light. 
The glory and the freshness of a dream," 

might have been drawn by Shakspere's hand. 
Alas ! that we have to say—" might have been" I 

ANTuaopoLooicAL Institutb. — (Ttteaday^ May 10.) 
Francis Galtoh, Esq., president, in the chair. — 
Prof . Flower read a letter received by him from 
Emin Pacha, dated Wadelai, November 8, 1886.— 
Prof. Victor Horsley read a paper on the opeiation 
of trephining during the rfeblithic p«riod in 
Europe, and on the probable method and object of 
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its peifonnanoe. The paper was copioasly illas- 
trated by photographs of trephined skulls and -of 
implements that may haye been used in the opera- 
tion. The fact that most of the holes are found in 
that part of the skull that covers the fissure of 
Kolando heiffhtens the probability that the opera- 
tion was perrormed as a remedy in cases of epilepsy, 
since the curre of brain matter around that fissure 
is specially associated with what is known as cortical 
or Jaoksonian epilepsy. It seems probable that 
the operation was, in the first instance, performed 
for depressed fractures of the skull, or for the 
traumatic form of epilepsy, and afterwards in 
other cases in which si 



observed. 



sixnUar symptoms were 



Abistotblian SooiBTf. — (Monday^ May 16,) 
Shabwo&th H. Hodoson, Esa., president, in the 
chair.— Dr. Bain read a paper on *' The Ultimate 
Questions of Philosophy." The object of the 
paper was to deal with the philosophical differences 
of opinion that grew out of the attempts to give 
reasons for what has to be assumed as bdng 
ultimate. In some preUminary observations the 
author illustrated the position that a science may 
be very debatable in its foundations, and yet the 
supevstruoture raised upon these may be sound and 
nnimpeadiable. This is most apparent in the 
mathematical and physical sdenoee, in several of 
which the ultimate axioms are given in question- 
able forms, without impeding Uie development of 
truthful doctrines, both inductive and deductive. 
Xjcss obvious is the application to logic and 
peycholognr, which, in the opmion of some, are in 
a state of total arrest until the fundamentals are 
thorougluy adjusted. Yet this extreme position 
m&j M over-stated ; for in these sciences many 
important results have been obtained, while 
controversy still rages in regard to the primary 
truths of both. In following out the main 
design of the paper to deal with Ultimate Ques- 
tions, the two foundation axioms of logic, namely, 
the axiom of self-consistency and the axiom of 
nature's uniformity were £bwt considered, the 
chief stress of the discussion being laid on the 
second. The absolutely ultimate character of 
the belief that the future will resemble the past 
was contrasted with the three other views of the 
axiom, namely, (1) that it is an identical proposi- 
tion (as maintained by Taine and Lewes), (2) that 
it is an intuition, (3) that it is a result of ex- 
perience. As to the last view, which is the em- 
pirical doctrine, the author contended that ex- 
perience could not assure us of what has not vet 
happened, without making the assumption that 
the future wUl be as the past has been, that is, 
without begging the matter in dispute. The 
axiom is not properly described either by ex- 
perience or by faith, and should be treated as 
unique, and should receive an unmeaning name 
that compares it to nothing else. Considering 
that probably the earliest explicit statement of the 
axiom is that given in Newton's third Bule of 
Philosophising, there would be no impropriety, 
but very much the reverse, in this bi- centenary 
year of the Frindpia^ in baptising it the '* Dictum 
of Newton." The author then reviewed the 
several questions that might be regarded as ulti- 
mate in ethics, dwelling especially upon the 
proper view of disinterested action, which could 
not be obliiratory without ceasing to be dlrin- 
terested. Finally, a search was made in 
I>sychology for the best examples of questions of 
the ultimate dass.— The paper was followed by a 
discnsaion. 

BoTAL Asiatic Socibtt. — (AnninerMry MuHny, 

Monday, May 16.) 
Sir Thokas Wadb, vice-president, in the chair. — A 
communication fxom the president, written 'Mn 
unavoidable absence and under much bodily weak- 
ness," was read ; and, though designated by the 
writer **a meagre substitute for a preeidental 
address," entered into the present i>osition of the 
society, both as regards its intellectual aims and 
finances, with force and appreciation. Mention 
was made of the action recently taken by the 
council to penetrate the causes of declines in 
Oriental research which had made itself apparent 
in recent years. Not much, it was stated, had 
resulted in the way even of reply to the circular 
letter istued by the special committee appointed to 



investigate the question ; but one letter from the 
Hebdomadal Ooundl at Oxford could be pointed 
out as encouraging, f^m thia passage onwards 
the communication may be freely quoted : ** Our 
action, if followed up by ourselves, may yet 
bear fruit. But I confess myself to a feeling that 
the decay we lament has its origin in causes deeper 
than we can easily touch, and akin to changes 
which see Ji to be effecting English public 
characters on sides more seriously touching the 
probabilities of our coming history than even the 
decay and zeal for Oriental learning in a nation 
whicii has b^en brought, in God's providence, to 
rule so wide an Orientsd Empire . . . Before I 
close these few paragraphs I feel constrained to 
recur to the sad catalogue of losses which the 
society has had to bear during the two years of 
my incumbency. In no equal space of time, I 
should think, since its formation, have we had to 
count up suc^ a list of the tallest flowers of our 
field cut down — a list embracing the names of 
Vaux, Phayre, Fergusson, Edward Thomas, 
Arthur Grote, and Walter Elliot. It will be long, 
I fear, before such another list can be found, but 
I trust our young members will do their beet to 
promote its growth. With hearty gratitude to 
the society, and especially to my colleagues in the 
council, who have always given me such cordial 
support, and to my friend the secretary, I now 
make over the chair to Sir Thomas Wade."^-The 
secretary then read the annual report, showing the 
changes in the society during the past year, which had 
resulted io anettgain of twenty-three members. — 
The chairman was sure that all present must 
deplore the absence of Colonel Tule, whose merits 
it was unnecessary for him to recall — ^nor need he 
refer to the immense range of his acquirements. 
His thoroughness, his assiduity, his devotedness 
to his office, and to all the duties of life, were well 
known. — Dr. Oust proposed that a vote of thanks 
be passed to the late president, who had conducted 
the duties of his post with such advantage to the 
society. — ^Mr. Howorth seconded the proposal, 
which was carried unanimously. — Other spiers 
took part in the proceedings : Mr. Salmon^ expres- 
sing the hope that, before long, there might be 
instituted an Oriental college, or school, within 
the reach of all classes of the community; and 
Mr. Hyde Clarke laying stress upon the provision 
that any scheme put in execution for the promo- 
tion of Oriental studies should be of a practical 
character, tending to the pupils' advancement in 

Bolitical and commercial knowledge as well as in 
terature. The folio wing were elected as the council 
and officers for next year : president— Sir Thomas 
Wade ; vice-presidents— Sir E. T. Colebrooke, 
Sir A. Cunningham, Prof. A. H. Sayce, Col. H. 
Tule; council — 0. Bendall, F. Y. Dicklns, 
Prof. B. K. Douglas, Dr. T. Duka, Sir Barrow 
Ellis, Col. G. Frver, Sir F. J. Goldsmid, H. H. 
Howorth, H. C. Kay, Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, 
Gen. B. Maclagan, H. Morris, T. H. Thornton, 
M. J. Walhouse, Sir Monier Monier-Williams ; 
treasurer— E. L. Brandreth ; hon. secretary— B. N. 
Oust. 

FINE ART. 

VArchiologie Egyptienne. Par G. Maspero. 

(Paris : Quantin.) ^ 

This charming volume is now in the hands of 
the public ; and it more than justifies, in its 
complete form, all that I ventured to say of 
it on seeing the three first chapters in proof 
sheets. The book consists of five chapters, 
each chapter being subdivided into three 
sections. Thus chap, i., on '* Civil and 
Military Architecture,'' is dealt with under 
the following heads: ** Houses," "Fort- 
resses," and ** Public Works." Chap, ii., on 
"Religions Architecture/' comprises in like 
manner sections on (1) "Materials and First 
Principles of Construction," (2) " Temples," 
and (3) " Decoration " ; while chap, iii., on 
"Tombs," is subdivided into (1) "Mastabas," 
(2) "Pyramids," and (3) "Tombs of the 
Theban Empire." Chap, iv., on "Painting 
and Sculpture," treats of (1) "Composition 



and Design," (2) " Technical Processes," (3) 
" Works " ; and chap, v., on " The Industrie 
Arts," takes these arts under the heads of 
their various materials, as (1) " Stone, Clay, 
and Glass"; (2) "Wood, Ivory, Leather, 
and Textile Fabrics" ; (3) " Metals." These 
chapters and sections cover the whole field of 
anciert Egyptian art, and are treated as only 
Prof. Maspero knows how to treat that com- 
plicated and highly interesting subject. His 
qualifications for the task, it need scarcely be 
said, are unrivalled. To his vast erudition 
as an Egyptologist he unites not only the 
varied and special qualifications of the 
archaeologist, but the practical knowledge of 
the explorer and the insight of the artist. 
Above all, he possesses that rarest of mental 
faculties — the power of divesting his mind of 
foregone conclusions, and of approaching the 
most familiar objects with eyes absolutely 
unprejudiced by custom. Never has Prof. 
Maspero turned this gift to such valuable 
account as in the fourth chapter of 
VArohioloqie JEgyptienne. 

His analyses of Egyptian wall-paintings 
and basreliefs are, from, this point of view, 
among the most interesting passages in the 
book ; and this because they are both sympa* 
thetic and critical. He is not blind to the 
defects and makeshifts of ancient Egyptian 
art; but he is equally alive to its many 
beauties, and he places those beauties before 
his readers in a truer and clearer light than 
they have been placed by any preceding 
writer. The following passage on the artistic 
treatment of men and animus in Egyptian 
basrelief sculpture may be taken as a charac- 
teristic example of Prof. Maspero's delicate 
and impartial judgment : 

'* Their conventional system difiEered materially 
from our own. Man or beast, the subject was 
never anything but a profile relieved against a 
flat background. Their object, therefore, was 
to select forms which presented a characteristic 
outline capable of being reproduced in pure 
line upon a plane surface. As regarded animal 
life, the problem was in no wise complicated. 
The profile of the back and body, head and 
neck, carried in undulating lines parallel with 
the ground, were outlined at one sweep of the 
brush; the le^ are well detached from the 
body. The animals themselves are taken from 
the life, each with the gait and action, and the 
flexion of the limbs, peculiar to its species. 
The slow and measured tread of the ox ; the 
short step, the meditative ear, the ironical 
mouth of the ass ; the abrupt little trot of the 
goat; the spring of the greyhound — all are 
rendered with invariable success of outline and 
expression. Turning from domestic animals to 
wild beasts, the perfection of treatment is no 
less. The calm strength of the lion in repose, 
the stealthy and sleepy tread of the leopard, 
the grimace of the ape, the slender grace of 
the gazelle and the antelope, have never been 
better expressed than in Egypt But it was 
not so easy to project man — the whole man — 
upon a plane surface, without some departure 
from nature. A man cannot be satisfactorily 
reproduced by means of mere lines, and a pro- 
file outline necessarily excludes too much of his 
person. The form of the forehead and the 
nose, the curvature of the lips, the cut of the 
ear, disappear when the head is drawn full 
face; but, on the other hand, it is necessary 
that the bust be presented full face in order to 
give the full development of the shoulders, and 
to show the two arms to right and left of the 
body. The contours of the trunk are best 
modelled from a three-quarters point of view. 
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whereas the legs show to most advantage when 
seen sidewise. The Egyptians did not hesitate 
to combine these contradictory aspects of pro- 
file and full-face. The head is almost always 
given in profile, but is provided with a full- 
Sioe eye and placed upon a full-face bust. 
The full-face bust adorns a trunk seen from a 
three-quarters point of view, and this trunk 
is supported upon legs depicted in profile. 
* Very seldom do we meet with figures treated 
according to our own rules of perspective ; yet 
most of the minor personages represented in 
the tomb of Knumhotep seem to have made 
an effort to emancipate themselves from the 
law of malformation.^ ... If we examine the 
treatment of the farm-servant who is cram- 
ining a goose, and, above all, the figure of the 
standing man who throws his weight upon the 
neck of a gazelle to make it kneel down, we 
shaH see that the action of the arms and hips 
is correctly rendered, that the form of the back 
is quite right, and that the prominence of the 
chest — thrown forward in proportion as the 
shoulders and arms are thrown back — is drawn 
without any exaggeration. The wrestlers of 
the Beni Hassan tombs, the dancers and serving 
folk of the Theban catacombs, attack, struggle, 
posture, and go about their work with perfect 
naturalness and ease. These, however, are 
exceptions. Tradition, as a rule, was stronger 
than nature ; and to the end of the chapter, the 
Egyptian, masters continued to deform the 
human figure. Their men and women are 
actual monsters from the point of view of the 
anatomist ; and yet, after all, they are neither 
so ugly nor so ridiculous as might be supposed 
by those who have seeq only the wretched 
copies so often made by our modem artists. 
The wrong parts are joined to the right parts 
with so much skill that they seem to have 
grown there. The natural lines and the fic- 
titious lines follow and complement each other 
so ingeniously, that they appear to flow of 
necessity the one from the other'' (chap, iv., 
pp. 168-71). 

The book is so abundantly illustrated, that 
no less than three woodcuts occur in the 
course of the foregoing extract. The value 
of Prof. Maspero's criticism is therefore 
necessarily impaired by being thus divorced 
from the testimony of the illustrations, which 
are uniformly well chosen and admirably 
executed. 

Prof. Maspero sweeps away a great many 
archaeological cobwebs in the course of 
this new volume, and, as usual, abolishes 
plenty of time-honoured errors. Thus, the 
tradition which ascribed the ungainly statues 
of Sepa and Nesa to the Ilird Dynasty, is 
shown to be extremely doubtful, their sup- 
posed archaism of treatment being more 
probably due to the hand of some inferior 
sculptor of the Vth or Vlth Dynasty. The 
''canon of proportion'' is dismissed, as it 
deserves to be ; and the old-established notion 
about the decline of art under Rameses II. is 
shown to be trae only of the succeeding reign. 
These are bat two or three minor instances 
out of many. In his first chapter, however, 
under the head of "PubUc Works," Prof. 
Maspero breaks a lance with Herodotus, and 
tilts against what was probably the most 
gigantic babble of antiquity. 

"I no longer believe,'* he says, **in the 
existence of Moeris. If Herodotus ever visited 
the Fayoom, it must have been in summer at 
the time of the high Nile, when the whole 
country presents the aspect of an actual sea. 
He took the embankments which divided the 
basins and served as roadways between one 
town and another, for the banks of a lake* 



His story, repeated by the old writers, has been 
accepted by our contemporaries; and Egypt, 
neither accepting nor rejecting it, has been 
flattered long after date by the reputation of a 
gigantic work, the execution of which would 
have been the glory of her engineers had it 
ever existed " (chap. L, p. 19). 

The last sentence is but a paraphrase of the 
original, which is so idiomatic that I give it 
verbatim : 

" Son r§cit, r§pet^ par les ecrivains anciens, 
a kt4 accept^ par nos contemporains, etTEgypte, 
qui n'en pouvait mais, a ^te gratifiee apres coup 
d'une oeuvre gigantesque, dont Tex^cution 
aurait et^ le vrai titre de gloire de ses inge- 
nieurs, si elle avait jamais exists " (p. 39). 

L^AroMologie Egyptimne is beautifully 
printed on thick paper, and the illustrations 
are not only excellent, but abundant, being 
almost after the rate of one to each page ; 
the pages being 316 in number, and the 
engravings 299. The book has but one 
defect, namely, the absence of an index ; and 
but one fault— that it is too short. 

Amelia B. Edwabds. 



THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
II. 
Sir J. E. Millats's ** Mercy— St. Bartholo- 
mew's Day, 1572," is so conspicuous a mistake 
that we are left to wonder how a master of 
acknowledged eminence— generally in accord, 
too, with the taste of the majority, though not 
attempting to direct it — could have made him- 
self answerable for such a performance. There 
is nothing special to remark in the dull even- 
ness of the scheme of colour, or in the execu- 
tion, which, however, is not wanting in qualities 
which betray the hand of the master. But 
there is an absolute conventionality, a vulgarity 
in this group — showing a Catholic noble 
restrained from departure by a supplicating 
nun, while a monk of " transpontine " aspect 
beckons him onward — which is not even 
redeemed by any real dramatic comprehension 
of the scene portrayed. For there is between its 
actors no real but only an apparent connexion, 
each figure being palpably a model seen and 
thought out by itself; and thus even the 
element of melodramatic vigour, which might 
have given a certain life and unity to the 
conception, and so justified its existence, is 
conspicuous by its absence. Both in "The 
Nest " (25) and *' Lilacs " (214), two works by 
the same master, which might be classed under 
the head of portrait-genre, there are excel- 
lencies of a very high order — especially the 
consummate drawing and modelling of the 
heads ; but here, too, a cheapness of sentiment, 
an obvious disinclination to deal with the 
higher elements which even such subjects 
contain, detract from the enjoyment afforded 
by the easy mastery of technical difficulties. 
We have long learned that it is fruitless to regret 
the extinction of that bright light — whether 
original or reflected — which illumined the early 
youth of the master, and gave us such creations 
as the •* Carpenter's Shop" and "The 
Huguenot"; but we still have the right to 
demand from the author of the "Eve of St. 
Agnes," of the "Gambler's Wife," and of so 
many noble portraits, work, if not genuinely 
imaginative, yet more truly felt and less 
absolutely superficial in sentiment than is here 
supplied. 

Mr. Orchardson, still harping on the same 
string as on the two last preceding occasions, 
has this year sent a "First Cloud" (291), 
which is less entirely successful than were his 
former contributions, not only because the 
piquancy of the subject and the discreet 



reticence of its treatment have lost some of the 
attraction of) novelty, but because both in 
conception and realisation the work has less 
unit^ and suggestiveness than marked 
its immediate predecessors. The exquisite 
though mannered execution of the master a^^ain 
confers interest on every part of the canvas : 
but the prevailing hotness and the kindred 
nature of the tints employed give it in a sense 
the character of a monochrome, while his oon- 
summate mastery in suggesting empty space 
and light of various qualities has led him once 
more to make some sacrifice of oondsion and 
balance in the co mposition, with considerable 
loss also to dramatic effect. All the painter's 
subtlety is shown in the receding female form 
passing from the brighter to the dimmer li^ht, 
and more especially in the fieure of the 
middle-aged husband, standing scmtary on the 
hearth of the richly adorned chiEimber. Though 
his head has relatively an insufficient value of 
tone, considering the all-important part it has 
to play in the picture, his expression of 
mingled annoyance, sorrow, and foreboding, 
constituting as it does the key to the entire 
work, is given with a delicacy and unexagger- 
ated truth such as could not easily be 
rivalled. 

Mr. Pettie has, in his " Scene from Scott's 
Peveril of the Peak — ^the Appearance of the 
Countess of Derby in the Golden Boom," 
attained a level higher than that to which he has 
of late accustomed us. With a skill peculiar 
to his school he has rendered the golden tones 
of sunlight penetrating into a magnificent 
gallery, the suggestion of space b^ng also 
most happily given. If the execution has some 
of the artist's habitual mannerism, while ^e 
light falling upon the central group of the two 
terrified children — to whom appears, emerging 
noiselessly from a closet, the black-robed, 
solemn figure of the countess— is chalky and 
exaggerated in its crude whiteness, the fig^ure 
of Qie dame herself is true aud impressive, 
and the suggestion of the gliding movement 
of her form is achieved with much skill. No 
other work by this artist in the present exhibi- 
tion can be said to attain anything lOte the 
same degree of excellence. 

No picture here contains stronger elements 
of dramatic force than Mr. Charlton's "Bad 
News from the Front " (408), in which the 
painter has with singular force, and yet with- 
out exaggeration, brought before us the vivid 
suggestion of an imseen but tremendous 
tra^dy. Over the brow of a gaunt pre- 
cipitous hill, seen in the light of a tempes- 
tuous sunset, have rushed, frenzied with the 
din of battle, a number of magnificent cavalry 
horses, all fully caparisoned, but riderless. 
One, wounded in the flank, half sinks into 
the stream from which it seeks to drink, in 
which another stands erect, snorting half in 
rage, half in terror; others rush in tbe most 
various 'attitudes over the brow and down the 
steep sides of the hill. The scene thus directly 
presented is terrible in its simplicity, but still 
more terrible is the vision which is inevitably 
conjured up as its precursor. More than this, 
the subject is pre-eminently a pictorial one, 
and strikes ihe imagination as it should, with- 
out requiring intermediate processes of thought 
for its full realisation. The colour of the 
picture shows an unnecessary uniformity, unity 
of tone being obtained by almost reducing the 
harmonies to gradations of one single combina- 
tion, with a result, however, notaMolutely un- 
suitable in the present instance; but consummate 
technical skill is unobstrusively displayed in the 
drawing of the noble animals, and in the sugges- 
tion of hfe and movement. Altogether, the work 
shows an able painter in an entirely new 
light, and reveals a hidden element of strong 
dramatic power in a quarter where it was least 
to be looked for. Beside this picture may be 
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placed, as showing a measure of the same rare 
quality, a work of entirely different subject— 
•• Ho, ho! the Breakers roared" (679), by Mr. 
G. S. Harper. This is a scene of storm and 
suggested shipwreck, not delineated with any 
special technical freedom or power, either 
as regards composition or execution, but very 
remarkable for the dramatic unity with which 
the incident is realised, for the very real 
emotional power displayed, and displayed, too, 
with absolute frankness and unreserve, and yet 
without any dangerous approach to melodrama. 
For a conception which savours very strongly of 
the stage, and recalls far too vividly certain 
scenes at which the audiences of the Adelphi and 
Princess's theatres arc wont to be pleasurably 
moved, we must turn to Mr. Hubert Herkomer's 
•* The First-bom" (647). It is strange that in 
his later productions coming imder the category 
of emotional genre this remarkable artist appears 
to lose all command of that truth and sympathy 
which are such striking elements of his finer 
portraits, and to derive his inspiration at second 
hand from the strangest sources. In this 
awkwardly composed scene, which is, besides, 
conspicuous neither for charm of colour nor for 
truth of atmospheric effect, the central group 
is that of a well-to-do and evidently model 
workman of the Adam Bede type, bearing in 
his arms the substantial first-bom, while close 
on his heels the wife trudges on admiringly ; 
against the adjacent paling lean as spectators 
some not very expressive personages, including 
a woman whose strained attitude is in singular 
contrast with her homely features and garb. 
Nothing in the Academy will more strongly 
divide the suffrages of the public than Mr. J. 8. 
Sargent'a "Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose" (359), 
though as to its originality and remarkable 
technical qualities there coiild not well be any 
serious divergence of opinion. The artist has 
portrayed two beautiful, white-robed children, in 
an English garden, upon which the sun has but 
just gone down, leaving that curious half-light 
under which objects are seen with a strange 
4i8tinctness and peculiarity of aspect, and with 
a certain strong individuality, as distinguished 
from radiance, of colour. They stand in a 
luxuriant bed or brake of roses intermingled 
with carnations— these latter distinguished by 
the masses of their grey-green leaves, busily 
engaged in lighting huge parti- coloured Chinese 
lanterns, which shed upon their faces, and upon 
the closely adjacent flowers, a glowing but not far- 
penetrating light. Above and around them are 
huge stalks of white arum-lilies drawn with 
singular boldness in half decorative style, and 
these are backed above by the crude positive 
green of what appears to be a dimly-seen lawn. 
It will be perceived that the painter has chosen 
to present the charming human figures which 
»re one of the chief elements of his picture on 
e(|^ual terms with the glowing lanterns and the 
luxuriant flowers with which they form, as it 
were, an inextricable tangle ; and this concep- 
tion, which has a charm of its own, necessi- 
tates a complicated presentment of distinct and 
even rival phenomena of light and colour, all 
striking the gazer simultaneously and with 
equal force, with the result that the first 
visual impression lacks unity, and the 
work does not in that respect attain 
complete success. The artist has not how- 
ever, exclusively aimed at the achievement 
of the visual impression, and is evidently so 
deeply impressed with the delicate suggestive- 
uess ot his subject that he has not chosen to 
nacdfice it, even to attain a complete triumph 
<iver a singular acoumulatiou of technical difli- 
culties. So lively and so consummately drawn 
attd modelled are these girl-flowers that there 
id room for i egret that they should not more 
completely douiinate the other elements of the 
pi^tare; for nowhere ha;* Mr. Sargent evinced 
bO genuine a sympathy for beauty and grace, 



as distinct from, or rather as added to, 
life and physical individuality. But then 
the picture would have been other than it 
is, and the self-set problems altogether 
different. The element of eccentricity, the 
evident striving to receive and give back an 
impression, both mental and visual, which 
should be one of absolute novelty, are not to 
be denied; but the genuine originality and 
charm of the work and its exquisite technicid 
qualities are equally unquestionable, and, such 
as it is, it would be hard to point to any other 
painter who could have achieved it. 

Mr. Boughton has rarely, of late years, been 
more happily inspired or more completely 
successful than in his charming ** Dancing 
down the Hay — Orkneys ** (64) — a quaint scene 
half-enveloped in a luminous, delicate haze, 
through which is perceived a group of hay- 
makers, male and female, mounted on a huge, 
horizontal mass of hay, on which they gaily 
trample with a rhythmical movement. The 
foreground is one of bright pale-green grass, 
upon which moves busily a group of fowls, 
the far distance being closed by a dimly-seen 
vista of coast and sea. Open to objection are, 
perhaps, the almost unvarying horizontal lines 
upon which the picture is built, and the too 
vivid and opaque, if locally true, green of the 
foreground, somewhat injuring the effects of the 
beautiful silvery tones of the hay. But, on the 
other hand, these delicate gradations of 
the middle and far distance are] realised with 
a subtle skill, and with an avoidance of 
monotony in a low key of colour, which are 
rare in English art ; above all, the iwobtrusive 
scene is a real one, expressed with much 
spontaneity, and with genuine sympathy for 
its refined charm. For these very reasons 
it may, perhaps, at first fail to meet with the 
full measure of appreciation which it deserves. 

It is impossible to admire Mr. Briton 
Riviere's "An Old- World Wanderer" (76), 
though the conceit which has suggested the 
picture is a quaint and happy one. An antique 
Greek wanderer has penetrated to an im- 
known rocky coast or island, and stands gazing 
in wonderment at the huge mass of sea-gulls 
and other aquatic birds which in happy se- 
curity possess its shores. There is, however, 
in the central figure such an emptiness and 
conventionality that the chief element of in- 
terest and contrast is at once eliminated ; and 
even in the painter's peculiar province— the de- 
lineation of the animal world — he is far less 
animated and less successful than is his wont. 
Better is a smaller canvas, " Jilted," in which 
is seen a youthful squire, apparently fresh from 
the hunting-field, who in mingled grief and 
anger crushes in his hand a letter containing 
the bad news indicated by the title of the 
picture, while a somewhat over-sympathetic 
terrier gazes anxiously up at him. If we look 
upon Mr. W. C. Horsley's ** Great Britain in 
Egypt— 1886" (1047) primarily as a picture, 
we can derive but little satisfaction from its 
harsh execution and imharmonised colour ; but, 
on the other hand, as an illustration it is full of 
subtle humour. The mingled resolution and 
natural timidity of a Highlander and an ultra- 
British linesman, who have ventured into an 
oriental cafe, are most happily contrasted 
with the morgue of two genuine Arabs, of 
whom the elder gazes at them in astonishment, 
the younger with undisguised jealousy and 
scorn. Mr. Frederic Bridgman supplies, in his 
oriental scene, *' Horse Market — Cairo," a very 
carefully and ably executed piece, wanting, 
however, both in r. al animation and in origin- 
ality: its execution shows reminiscences of 
M. Gerome on the one hand, and on the other 
traces of an imitation both of Fromentin and 
M. Pasini. 

There may be mentioned here, though, 
perhaps, somewhat out of its natural place, 



Mr. Albert Moore's daring and ambitious piece 
of decoration, ''Midsummer," in which three 
Anglo-Greek damsels, dad in voluminous 
draperies of the most brilliant orange, are 
placed against a badiground of the most 
uncompromising slate, the one occupying the 
centre of the composition being seated on a 
splendid silver throne, and the hues of the 
decoration being further brought together by 
paler yellow garlands of flowers, by yellowish- 
green fans, and other kindred accessories, such 
as the painter affects. It is possible that, were 
the work seenunder other conditions, its decora- 
tive effect might be different and more agreeable ; 
as it is, notwithstanding the many subtleties 
with the aid of which the painter has sought to 
harmonise his main masses of colour, the vast, 
almost uninterrupted, expanse of orange- 
draperies, is— -seeingtheproportionit bears to the 
rest of the picture — in far too stringent contrast 
with the flat opaque slate tints which are the 
foundation of the combination, and this effect 
is insufficiently corrected by the sparkling 
silver-grey tones of the central throne, or by 
the numerous gradations of yellow and green 
included in the scheme. None the less 
is the work a laudable and skilful effort in 
a direction in which the painter has few rivals 
or followers. Mr. Frank Bicksee's idealised 
portrait **Hesperia" (420) may also take its 
place here, for it partakes to a great extent of 
the nature of a decoration. A beautiful woman 
of heroic life-size, stands fronting the spectator, 
robed in splendid Venetian brocade of varying 
shades of crimson, and holding in her hand a 
branch bearing the golden fruit which has 
suggested the name of the picture. The work, 
like most of the young painter's productions, 
shows unerring skill of draughtmanship and 
the most strenuous effort to attain brilliancy 
and charm of colour. If it is not the work of 
a bom colourist, and lacks to some extent 
strength, vibration, and real decorative effect, 
it attains a fair measure of richness and harmony, 
and thus far justifies its existence ; but if we 
look beyond, we are struck by a pervading 
emptiness and lack of real sincerity of feeling 
or purpose, such as have been of late in far too 
great a measure the characteristics of the artist, 
seeing that his aspirations lead him to attempt 
invariably those very branches of his art in 
which real virility and idesdity of conception 
are indispensable qualities. 

Claude Phillips. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

riETKR CLAZSE AT THE DXHiWICH GALLERY. 
London : May 3, 1887. 

The addition in 1884 of the Cartwright 
collection to the Dulwich Gallery hardly 
received from the Press the attention it 
deserved. Chiefly important in connexion 
with the history of the stage in our own 
country, there are still a few pictures which 
may be considered, on their merits, as works of 
art. 

Some years ago. Prof. Colvin (vide Academy, 
October 13, 1882) directed attention to the 
then recent identification of the initials P.C. as 
those of Pieter Clazse, a painter of still life, 
and the father of Nicholcias Berchem. I 
venture to think that I may add one to the 
short list of his ascertained works. 

No. 12o in the catalof^ue of the ** Cartwright 
Collection " is described thus—" A herring and 
a loaf on a dish, a knife lying across the dish, 
and a Hhenish beer jug with a cover." On 
panel 1ft. 2|in. by 11 Jin, These simple 
viands, it should be said, lie upon a plain 
uncovered tible, which is only partially dis- 
closed, and is placed corner- wise upon the 
canvas. 

I believe that a guess which attributes this 
small picture to Pieter Clazso will be found at 
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least to be reasonable. In composition, in 
subject, and in manner of painting, it is 
wonderfully like the brilliant example at 
Botterdam, and is perfectly described in the 
words of Wilhelm Bode (Studien zur Oeschickte 
der HoUiindUchen Malerei, p. 235) 

"Meistzeigen sie uns einen Tisch auf dem ein 
frugal 68 Friihstuck : Bred, cine Sohnitte Butter, 
ein Hdring, einigen Oliven, eine Stange Braunbier, 
ein Zinnkrug, eine Thonpfeife und dergleichen 
angerichtet sind." 

Possibly a closer examination might disclose 
upon the Bulwich picture the monogram 
iniich certainly, in its present situation, is 
hidden from the ordinary observer. In 
general character it accords perfectly with 
what we know of the works of Pieter Clazse. 
Therefore it is to a question of quality and 
handling that I would ask the attention of 
judges more experienced than myself. 

Ekxest Badfokd. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The June part of The Magadnc of Art will 
contain the first chapter of ** Current Art," 
with illustrations after J. MacWhirter, the 
Hon. John Collier, Leslie Thomson, and Sir 
J. D. Linton; ** Korean Ware," by Madeline 
A. Wallace Dunlop ; ** To Dorking by Coach," 
by Grant Allen, with illustrations from draw- 
ings by J. FuUeylove and J. Charlton; and 
'* Angelica Kaufimann and her Engravers," by 
E. Harrington Nash« 

Mr. Walter Cr.vxe will read a paper before 
the Society of Arts on Tuesday next. May 24, 
at 8 p.m., on "The Importance of the Applied 
Arts and their Relation to Common I^e." 
Prof. Hubert Herkomer will take the chair. 

Messrs. DowDESWEXJi will have on view 
next week, at 133 New Bond Street, a series of 
water-colour drawings by Mr, Walter W. May, 
made by him last winter in the island of 
Madeira. 

The London Institute for the Advancement 
of Plain Needlework will hold its next ex- 
amination for certificates and diplomas on 
Saturday, June 18, at 11 p.m., by kind permis- 
sion of Canon Fleming, at St. Michael's l^hools, 
Ebury Square. Candidates desirous of being 
examined are requested to communicate without 
delay to the secretary, 36, Balcombe Street, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 

We have received a letter from M. Jean 
Bcville (which we are imable to print this 
week) contradicting the statement in Miss 
Edwards's article in the Academy of last week 
(p. 301) that the Revue de l^Hhioire dts Rdiyiom 
* * has inexplicably gone to sleep since December 
1884." 



Musia 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mb. 0. Halle commenced his series of Chamber 
Music Concerts at St. James's Hall on Friday 
afternoon. May 13. The programme com- 
menced with Brahms's new Pianoforte Trio in 
C minor, which had recently been given for the 
first time in England at Herr Kwast's recital. 
The work increases in interest on a second 
hearings The opening allegro is easy to follow, 
so far as construction is concerned ; but until 
one has had time to digest the music it is im- 
possible to fathom and feel all its meaning. 
The two middle movements, on the contrary, 
are lighter in character, and, without hesita- 
tion, maybe ranked among the composer's best 
efforts, ZbMm(^iB,iuiyeC<liss(ppoiuti&g. ^e 



Sirformance by Mdme. Norman-N6ruda and 
essrs. Hall§ and Piatti was all that could be 
desired. The concert-giver played Schubert's 
long Sonata in C minor. Were the last move- 
ment equal to the other three, the length, like 
that of the C major Symphony by the same 
composer, would be a "heavenly" one. The 
programme concluded with Beethoven's last 
Quartett in F (Op. 135), magnificently inter- 
preted by Mdme. Neruda and Messrs. Bies, 
Straus, and Piatti. This work was last given 
at the Popular Concerts in 1881, so that it was 
somewhat of a novelty. The so-called pos- 
thumous quartetts are not heard often enough ; 
and if Mr. Halle were to give some, if not dU« 
during the season, we feel sure the public would 
take kindly to them. Mr. B. Lloyd was the 
vocalist, and his singing of *' Addaide" and 
some of Dvordk's most charming songs was 
much appreciated. He had the great advan- 
tage of Mr. Halle as accompanyist. From the 
description of the programme it will be seen 
that the concert was quite after the style of a 
<< Monday Popular." But one thing was want- 
ing to make tne illusion complete — an analytical 
programme-book. Mr. HaU^ must sturely have 
noticed how eagerly they are studied by the 
frequenters of Mr. Cnapp^'s concerts. 

On Saturday afternoon Mdme. Norman- 
Xeruda gave the first of two orchestral concerts 
at St. James's Hall. A Symphony in D minor 
by Haydn, played for the first time in London, 
formed an interesting feature of the programme. 
It is a delightful work, and was beautifully 
played under the conductorship of Mr. Hall§. 
The symphony is marked in the thematic cata- 
logue in the second volume of C. F. Pohl's Life 
of Haydn as No. 49. By the way, the recent 
death of Haydn's biographer is much to be 
regretted, for the work on which he had been 
engaged for many years is probably xmfinished. 
MoLoie. Neruda gave a mag^ficent performance 
of Beethoven's Violin Concerto. No one, Herr 
Joachim excepted, could do it equal justice. 
The programme included two of Dvorak's 
**Legondes" for orchestra, Berlioz's ** Faust" 
March, and violin solos by Mozart and Bach. 

The [London Saturday Evening Concerts 
commenced last week at St. James's Hall. 
There was a good programme, excellent artists, 
but a small audience. Mdme. YaUeria, Mr. 
Santley and Mr. H. Guy, were the vocalists; 
Miss Zimmermann and Messrs. Papini and 
Bottesini, the instrumentalists. All the artists 
met with an enthusiastic reception. Mr. W. 
Houston Collisson was an excellent conductor. 
The director of this series— three, we believe — 
of concerts is not named. He ought not to be 
disappointed at the result of the first evening, 
because the public wait to hear whether a thins 
is good or not. So far as artists are concerned 
the scheme is good ; but in the matter of pro- 
gramme, we think, they might be easily made 
a little stronger. 

Herr Dvorak's ** Symphonic Variations" were 
given at the third Biohter Concert last Monday 
evening. This work was written nearly ten 
years ago, but hitherto had not been heard in 
England. The theme has a decidedly national 
character, and the variations, twenty-four in 
number, are thoroughly clever and interesting. 
The first thirteen are in 2-4 time and, like the 
tbeme, in C major. The modulations after- 
wards from D to B flat minor, G flat, and D 
remind us of the order chosen by Beethoven in 
his Op. 35. The Finale is a fugato movement, 
and forms an effective conclusion. The interest 
throughout is well sustained, though the thir- 
teen variations at the beginning stnke the ear 
as somewhat monotonous. The theme is not 
totally hidden, as in some modern variations. 
In this respect Dvorak follows Beethoven and 
Schubert, so that the constant iteration of 
the theme in one key may perhaps account 
for that feeling. The work was admirably 



performed under Herr Eichter's direction. The 
programme included Mendelssohn's *' Bay 
Bias," Wagner's prelude and closing soene 
from " Tristan," and Beethoven's Eighth Sym- 
phony. 

The Bach Choir gave its third concert at St. 
James's Hall last Tuesdav evening. Dr. C. H. 
BL Parry's setting of Milton's fine ode, " At a 
Solemn Music," was performed for the first 
time. The music is in eight parts, and contains 
some of Dr. Parry's most skilful and, at the 
same time, clearest writing. There are some 
very impressive passages, though we confess 
that we were somewhat disappointed with the 
dose. It is by no means bad, but does 
not rise to the height of the argument. The 
performance was excellent; and a.t the dose 
the composer was called to the platform. Ber- 
lioz's famous "Te Deum" for three choirs, 
orchestra, and organ, given two years ago at 
the Crystal Palace, formed the second part of 
the proKramme. It is an exceedingly interest- 
ing and clever work; but the second move- 
ment, *' Tibi Omnes," and the famous "Judex 
crederis,'' seem to us the finest portions. The 
latter movement is most weird and original; and 
one of its chief features is the fine orchestration. 
The performance of the work was not i^ that 
could be desired. In the earlier numbers the 
voices were flat ; but the singers made up for 
all defects in the <* Judex," which was given 
with great effect. It demands, however, a 
greater number of voices. Mr. Lloyd sang the 
tenor solo, and he was in excellent voice. The 
three choirs, to produce the effect intended by 
Berlioz, ought to be arranged so that the organ 
and choir of boys are at one end of the building 
and the two choirs and orchestra at the other 
end. But this is not possible at St. James's 
Hall. The performance of the " Marche pour 
la presentation des drapeaux" after the 
** Judex " is an an ti- climax. The concert was 
conducted by Dr. Stanford. The prog^ramme 
included Bach's Suite for Orchestra in D, and a 
tenor solo and chorus from Bach's '* Matthew " 
Passion. J. S. Shedlock* 



MUSIC NOTES. 



Me. Goring Thomas's opera of "Esmeralda" 
was given in England for the hundredth time 
last Wednesday evening at Drury Lane. The 
work well deserves its popularity, for, whatever 
its weak points, it has an interesting plot ; and 
the music, if not strong, is natural, and shows 
no straining after originality. It is unneoessary 
to speak of Miss Georgina Burns in the title- 
rSle, of Mr. Barton McGuckin as Phoebus, or 
of the Quasimodo of Mr. Leslie Crotty. Mr. 
J. Sauvage took the part of Frollo ; but he was 
evidently indisposed, and it would be unfair to 
criticise his singing. His acting was good. 
Chorus and band were excellent. Mr. Goossens 
conducted. There was a good house. 

Miss Ethel and Master Harold Bauer gave 
a concert at the Portman Booms, Baker Street, 
last Saturday afternoon. The boy is unques- 
tionably talented. He played difficult violin 
solos, led Schumann's Quartett for strings in 
A minor, and Bheinberger's Pianoforte Quartett 
in E flat, and played besides a pianoforte solo. 
He is quite youDg, and ought to have a bright 
future t>efore him. The young lady has talent, 
but of less marked a character. Public per- 
formances at so young an age have their advan- 
tages, but also their dangers. 

Mr. C. Wads gave his third and last concert 
at the Qrosvenor Gallery on Wednesday even- 
ing. Messrs. Schonberger, Hollaender and 
Hegyesi were again the instrumentab'sts. There 
was a good attenduice, and the performances 
were well applauded. Miss L. Lehmann's 
songs were changed, but the change was soaroely 
an improvement. 
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LITERATURE. 

A History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, By W. E. H. Lecky. Yoh. V. 
and YI. (Longmans.) 

(First Notice.) 

Thi general excellence of Mr. Lecky'a work 
has been so universally recognised that it is 
almost snperflaous to speak of his qualifica- 
tions as a historian. At the present time, 
when the iuTestigation of original documents 
has become imperative on all historical 
students, there is perhaps a tendency to 
attach an exclusive importance to indefatig- 
able research and patient industry. Yet a 
vivid historical imagination, a discriminating 
judgment, a keen appreciation of the relative 
significance of events, and, above all, a capa- 
bility for presenting them to the reader in a 
clear and luminous manner — ^possess an equal, 
if not even greater, importance for the ideal 
historian. Without these qualities history is 
apt to degenerate into a mere chronicle of 
events : truthful it may be in detail, but in 
general outline distorted and eminently un- 
readable. Among the many very able and 
distinguished historians of our times it would, 
I think, be difficult to point to one who 
possesses these qualities in a higher degree 
than Mr Lecky. A more thorough and 
systematic study of the secret correspondence 
of the century will probably, as indeed it has 
already done, alter and modify Mr. Lecky's 
views on certain points, especially in regard 
to foreign politics; but it cannot diminish 
our admiration for his work. While on the 
other hand, it is frequently a matter of sur- 
prise to find how subsequent research only 
serves to confirm^ the judgment which he 
seems to have arrived at by a sort of intuitive 
historical instinct. 

In the volumes under our notice Mr. 
Lecky continues his history from the aooession 
of Pitt to office in 1784 to the beginning of 
the great war with France in 1798. The 
nine years' peace administration of Pitt, the 
outbreak and immediate consequences of the 
French Kevolution, the social IHe of England 
during the seocmd half of the oentury, the 
history of Irish affairs from the date of its 
legislative independence in 1782 to the year 
1793 — ^these form the main topics of his 
narrative. The unbroken supremacy of Pitt, 
while imparting to the events a oiographi- 
oal colouring, also gives to the period a 
unity which renders these volumes, as it 
were, complete in themselves. So far as 
England was concerned, it is a period of 
iminternipted peace, of financial reform, of 
industrial activity, and national prosperity. 
Borne into office by a great reactionary wave 
of popular enthusiasm, Pitt's main object 
WM to justify the eonfidttQPe that the country 



had reposed in him ; and, notwithstanding 
some errors of judgment attributable to his 
inexperience of political warfare (for he was 
only twenty-five when the destinies of the 
empire were entrusted to him) — ^notwith- 
standing the efforts of a sometimes very un- 
scrupulous opposition, his pogition at the end 
of the period was, if anything, stroni^er than 
it had been at the beginning. Never in- 
different either to men or to measures, par- 
ticularly when those measures tend in the 
direction of unqualified democracy, for which 
he has a profound dislike, Mr. Lecky's 
estimate of Pitt's qualities as a statesman is 
an admirable piece of impartial criticism. 
Pitt, he says, 

** was a politioian and nothing more. Office to 
him was the all in all of life; not its sordid fruits, 
for to these he was wholly indiffereat ; not the 
opportunity which it gives of advocatiug and 
advancing great causes, for this he cared much 
too little ; but the excitement and exultation 
which the possession and skilful exercise of 
power can give was to him the highest of 
pleasures. . . . He was probably the greatest 
of English parliamentary leaders ; he was one 
of the greatest of parliamentary debaters ; he 
was a very considerable Finance Minister ; and 
he had a sane, sound, judgment of ordinary 
events. But his eye seemed always fixed on 
the immediate present or on the near future. 
His mind, though quick, clear, and strong, was 
narrow in its range, and neither original nor 
profound, and though his nature was pure, 
lofty, and magnanimous [?], there were moral, 
as well as mental, defects in his statesmanship. 
Of his sincere and single-minded patriotism 
there can indeed, I believe, be no doubt. . . . 
A certain want of heart, a deficiency Of earnest- 
ness and self-sacrifice, is very apparent in his 
career. Perhaps with a warmer nature he 
would not have so generally preserved that 
balance of intellect which was pre-eminent 
among his merits.*' 

His want of generosity towards his political 
rivals, and, we may add, his inexperience of 
the value of well-timed concessions, led 
him at the very outset of his career to 
commit an act of gross injustice towards 
Fox, in the matter of the Westminster 
election, for which he was at the time 
reTY justly censured by Sheridan, and 
which, as Mr. Lecky asserts, has left a 
serious stain upon his character. With years, 
however, came experience ; and, whatever our 
opinion as to the intrinsic merits of the case, 
his management of the difficult Begency 
question was as creditable to his heart as to 
his head; for, while it utterly discomfited 
the opposition, it at the same time obtained 
the unqualified approbation of the country, 
and personally secured for him the lasting 
friendship of George III. 

'* By his contemporaries," says Mr. Lecky, << he 
was generally regarded as the greatest of finan- 
cial ministers. Godolphin and Walpole had 
never reached. Peel and Gladstone have not sur- 
X)assed, the authority and popularity he enjoyed; 
and the supreme end which he set before him- 
self in his financial policy was the redemption 
of the National Debt. In the great speech in 
which he introduced his plan for its reduction, 
he predicted that the Sinking Fund would so 
reduce it that the exigencies of war would never 
raise it to its former enormous height ; and he 
looked upon this as his chief title to fame." 

His predictions, we know, were never realised. 
The National Debt, which at the end of the 
American War was about £250,000,000, had. 



1802, more than 



at the Peace of Amiens, in 
doubled itself. 

**Two great miscalculations profoundly influ- 
enced his financial policy. One of them was 
the belief, which he expressed both in public and 
in private, that the resouroes of France had 
been ruined by the first shock of the revolution, 
and that the war which had begun was likely 
to be a very short one." • 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that the 
French ministry made a similar miscalculation 
in regard to England and the National Debt 
she was supposed to be groaning under. 
''The other was his firm conviction that in 
the Sinking Fund he had found a rapid and 
infallible instrument for reducing the National 
Debt." History has not confirmed the judg- 
ment of his contemporaries ; but, en the con- 
trary, regards his commercial policy — ^his 
successful treaty with France and his unhap- 
pily abortive proposals for giving free trade 
to Ireland — as constituting his chief merits as 
a statesman. 

Pitt's peaceful foreign policy during this 
period furnishes little material for an exciting 
narrative ; yet it is not without interest that 
we follow Mr. Lecky along the tortuous 
paths of European politics and watch the 
beginnings of problems that still continue to 
exercise the minds of modem politicians. But 
most of all is it of interest to scan the care- 
fully drawn portraits which he has given us 
of Catherine 11. , of Gustavus III., of Joseph 
IL, and of other equally importuit persons. 
These are indeed admirable ; and it is in these 
personal sketches, I think, that Mr. Lecky's 
historical genius best displays itself. But if, 
as I have said, there is nothing of startling 
interest in Pitt's foreign policy — ^if indeed, on 
the contrary, there is a lack of moral grandeur 
about it, yet, surely, it is something in its 
favour to feel that we are not compelled to 
apologise for it, as are Prussian historians for 
the part played by their statesmen in that 
most dastardly transaction — the partition of 
Poland. 

"There are," as Mr. Lecky says, ''few things less 
beautiful than these eighteenth-oentury wars, 
begun in so many instances through the idle 
vanity and ambition of sovereigns who desired 
to round off their dominions ; entailing in their 
course, over vast areas of population and terri- 
tory, the most multifarious forms of suffering 
and ruin, and terminated at last, amid a pro- 
fusion of congratulations and compliments and 
decorations, by treaties which left the relative 
position of the belligerent Powers unchanged." 

The literature of the French Revolution has 
swollen considerably since the time when 
Alexis de Tooqneville said that it was so 
enormous that a lifetime was barely sufficient 
for even a most superficial study of it Mr. 
Lecky certainly makes here no pretension to 
original research. It is sufficient for him to 
digest the works of those French writers who 
have devoted themselves specially to the sub- 
ject, llie result is somewhat disappointing. 
For notwithstanding the lucid exposition 
which he gives of the proximate causes of 
the Ee volution, and the admirably systematic 
manner in which he conducts his narrative, 
he, in my opinion, has failed to grasp the 
main significance of the movement which 
terminated in the downfall of the ancient 
regime. In a review like the present it is of 
course impossible to enter upon a full dis« 
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cusBion of many points which readily sug- 
gest themselves. My desire is rather, 
within the limits at my disposal, to convey 
to the reader a general and accurate impression 
of the merits of a work which is unquestion- 
ahly the standard authority on the period 
of which it treats. It will, of course, 
always be possible, in a work of such 
magnitude, for a critic with special know- 
ledge on particidar parts of it to pick holes 
here and there. But this is only to say 
that Mr. Lecky is fallible, and does not 
materially impair the value of the book. It 
is, however, another matter when, after 
reviewing the causes which, in his opinion, 
reisulted in the French Eevolution, he makes 
such a statement as the following — ^a state- 
ment which does not even appear to have the 
merit of originality : 

" To me," he says, " it appears that the French 
Bevolution, though undoubtedly prepared by 
causes which had been in operation for centuries, 
might, till within a very few years of the 
catastrophe, have been wiui no great difficulty 
averted.^* 

On the contrary, I am persuaded, with 
Quinet, that it was one of those events which 
nothing in the world was able to avert. To 
maintain the contrary is to miss entirely the 
meaning of the French Eevolution. If 
Lewis XVI. had been Gustavus III. of 
Sweden; if Marie Antoinette had not been 
his wife ; if the French Revolution had been 
simply a political revolution, then possibly it 
might have been averted. But it was some- 
thing vastly more important than a political 
movement, something even more important 
than a social movement. It was a great moral 
revolution. **If we a/re men," cried the 
serfs of the Church on the slopes of Mount 
Jura, ** let us be treated as men." " Liberty " 
was the great watchword of the Eevolution ; 
and it was not a mere political cry, but an 
aspiration grounded in the very sotds of the 
people. To hold that the French Revolution 
was only an accident is, as Madame de Stael 
put it, to mistake the actors in a play for the 
play itself. Mr. Lecky's views on the French 
Revolution lead him to make some remarks 
on the prevailing method of studying history 
which do not strike me as very remarkable 
for their acuteness. 

<* There has been," he complains, "in the 
present generation a strong reaction against 
the old habit of treating history merely as a 
series of biographical studies, and military 
incidents and pictures, and it has become the 
special delight of historians to trace through a 
remote past the causes that have prepared and 
produced great changes. It is possible, how- 
ever, for tiiis mode of writing history to be 
carried too far, and it has produced a school of 
historic fatalists who appear to me to have 
greatly underrated the part which accident, 
j>oliti(»d wisdom, and political folly have borne 
m human affairs." 

But surely this method, or rather want of 
method, whereby history is treated as a 
chapter of accidents, is more open to the 
oharge of historic fatalism than tiiat which, 
regarding history as an evolution, and 
believing that for every effect there must be 
an adequate cause, is not content to rest its 
oonsiderationB on merely proximate or super- 
ficial causes. Mr. Lecky's doctrine, if pudied 
to its issue, would destroy the value of his- 
torical rescttroh entirely, and would certainly 



render impossible the writing of such a book won so immediate and enthusiastic a recep- 
as the Hutory of the Rise and Influence of the ! tion. The present book is distinguished bj 
Spirit of Rationaliitn in Europe. " ^' 

But to return to the subject in hand. Mr. 
Lecky is quite right in pointing out that the 
abuses attaching to the ancient rigime^ un- 
bearable though they oftentimes were, were 
frequently more fanciful than real. No one 
will deny that of late years several great 
reforms had been attempted, or that Lewis 
XYI., ''the defender of the rights of the 
human race," as he was enthusiastically 
described by the Irish revolutionists, was, so 
far as it was possible for him to be, a liberal- 
minded monarch, though they may be in- 
clined to doubt the sincerity of some of his 
promises. But it is possible to go further, 
and to assert that it was just because the 
French people had come to a realisation of 
what constituted the rights of a free people 
that the Revolution was inevitable. Even at 
the beginning of the century Leibniz, in a 
passage remarkable for its prescience, pre- 
dicted that the tone of thought among the 
upper classes could have only one issue — a 
general revolution. May I illustrate my 
position by a reference to the present state of 
affairs in Russia? There pubUo opinion is 
undoubtedly greatly in advance of the pre- 
vailing theory of government. '' Nihilism," 
says a Russian publicist, ''is an evolution at 
once historical and profoundly national." 
And if we look at the Usts of &ose charged 
with political offences we shall find them to 
belong mainly to the upper and educated 
classes. The Russian people have been 
taught, and taught in some measure by their 
rulers, that there is such a thing as liberty. 
This is just the state of affairs that prepared 
the way for the Revolution in France. It was 
the liberal, but timorous, Alexander II., as 



it was the weU-beloved Lewis, that paid the 
penalty for the sins of their predecessors. Mr. 
Lecky seems to fall into the same error as did 
Burke in supposing that the object of the 
revolutionists was to substitute anarchy in 
the place of constitutional government, for- 
getting that such a thing as constitutional 
government did not exist in France. The 
despotism of the Bourbons had destroyed 
the ancient liberties of the people, and it 
was their determination to re-assert them 
at all hazards that brought about the 
Revolution. Anyone who reads carefully the 
mandates given by the different electorates 
to their representatives in tbe Estates General 
will be surprised at the moderation of their 
demands. It was the folly of Lewis's advisers, 
the treachery of Marie Antoinette, the 
cowardice of the nobility, and the interference 
of Ghsrmany, that led to those bloody excesses, 
which were not of the essence of the Revolu- 
tion, and which in the end destroyed, or at 
any rate postponed, the good effects of it. 
Though evidently anxious to be impartial, 
Mr. Lecky's treatment of the French Revolu- 
tion is unsympathetic, and none but a sym- 
pathetic student can hope to read aright that 
— ^the most momentous event of modem 
times. R. Duklop. 



all the spirit and liveliness, the good-humoa* 
and good sense, the shrewdness and the wit, 
which characterised its predecessor. Its chiet 
papers deal with the lives and writings of 
Milton, Pope, Johnson, and Burke. To the 
discussion of these familiar personalities it 
cannot be said that the essayist brings much 
that is particularly new. He promulgates no 
startling theories regarding their productions ; 
he has unearthed no fresh facts of their 
careers — ^indeed, in his preface he expressly 
disclaims any special merit of research in this 
work " by one who has never been inside the 
reading-room of the British Museum"; but 
the vivacity of his style, his abundant humour, 
his knack of " brightening up each faded bit 
of fact that drops its shine," are apparent in 
almost every line, and make his book excel- 
lent good reading. 

In his essay on Dr. Johnson our author is 
particularly happy. Here he has found " a 
subject made to his hand," a personality 
after his own heart ; and so full of insight is 
his paper, so sympathetic is the picture that 
he draws of the grand old lexicographer, 
so vivid the record that he gives as 
of that struggling and much oppressed, 
yet heroic and truly victorious life, that 
one is inclined even to pardon his quota- 
tion of Carlyle and his dyspeptic troubles as 
a foil and contrast to emphasise the endur- 
ance — mixed as it was with actual playful- 
ness-— of Johnson, as he details the particulars 
of his paralytic seizure in that wonderful 
letter to Mrs. Thrale. We may, however, 
stiU be inclined to believe that the critic ranks 
too highly the poetic powers of his subject, 
and to doubt whether we should indeed " be 
content to be a hundred and thirty next birth- 
day to have heard Johnson recite, in his f ull, 
sonorous voice, and with his stately elocution, 
' The Vanity of Human Wishes.'" 

Again, in his only too brief paper on 
Charles Lamb, apropos of Mr. Ainger's edition 
of the essayist's works, Mr. Birrdl is at his 
best. His defence of Lamb's character, his 
assertion of his true nobility of nature, of the 
actual grit and real moral fibre in the man, 
is particularly good, and not altogether on- 
needed just at t£e present time. 

"It should never be forgotten that Lamb's 
vocation was his Ufe. ... He had a right to 
disport himself on paper, to play frolic with his 
own fancies, to give the decalogne the slip, 
whose life was made up of sternest stuf^ of 
self-sacrifice, devotion, honesty, and good 
sense." 



outer Dieta. Second Series. By Augustine 

BirreU. (Elliot Stock.) 
Thb appearance of a new series of Obiter Dieta 
wiU be welcomed by the wide cirde of readers 
among whom Mr. Birrell's previous volume 



It is positively refreshing to see with howfine 
a scorn the essayist fiings back the miserable 
shreds of pity which it has been too mudi the 
fashion in some quarters to bestow upon the 
memory of Elia. 

"One grows sick of the expressions, 'poor 
Charles Lamb,' * gentle Charles Lamb,' as u he 
were one of those grown-up children of the 
Leigh Hunt type, who are perpetually begging 
and borrowing through the round of every 
man's acquaintance. Charles Lamb earned his 
own living, paid his own way, was the helper, 
not the hdped ; a man who was beholden to no 
one, who always came with gifts in his hand, 
afihrewd man capable of advice, strong in council. 
Poor Lamb indeed I Poor Coleridge, robbed of 
his will; poor Wordsworth, devour^ by his own 
ego; poor Southey, writing his tomesaaddeem- 
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ing himself a olasdo; poor Carlyle, with his 
nine volomes of memoirs, where he 

' Lies like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, 
TormentiDg himMlfwith his prickles '— 

call these men poor, if you feel it decent to do 
so, but not lAmb, who was rich in all that 
makes life valuable or memory sweet. B\ii he 
used to ffet drunk. This explains alL Be 
untruthfm, unfaithful, imkina; darken the 
lives of all who have to live under your 
shadow, rob youth of joy, take peace from 
age, live unsought for, die unmoumed— and 
remaining sober you will escape the curse 
of men*s pity, and be spoken of as a 
worthy person. But if, amidst what Bums 
called ' social noise,' you so far forget yourself 
as to get drunk, thii^ not to pletul a spotless 
life spent with those ior whom you have 
laboured and saved; talk not of the love of 
friends, or of help given to the needy ; least of 
all make reference to a noble self-sacrifice 
passing the love of woman, for all will avail 
you nothing." 

The paper on Emerson, suggested by Dr. 
Holmes's biography, is certainly the thinnest 
and least satisfactory thing in the book. 
Acquiescing in the accounts of the power- 
fully magnetic and attractive quality of 
Emerson's personality — as in something which 
he accepts on hearsay, but is without means 
of verifying — the essayist has for the writ- 
ings of Emerson at best no more than half- 
hearted praise. And yet, in another paper, 
in reply to his own question, " What can 
books do for us?" he can only quote 
Dr. Johnson's words, ''Give us enjoyment! 
Teach us endurance ! " Surely it were 
difficult to £nd this second demand more 
fully met in the works of any recent writer 
than in those of Emerson, to £nd any books 
that tended more directly than his towards a 
calm and manly fronting of the facts of life. Let 
Mr. Birrell read — let him re-read — Emerson's 
« Terminus," and then let him tell us whether 
he has no warmer word for the American's 
Terse than that '' it has at least one of the 
qualities of true poetry ; it always pleases and 
occasionally delights." 

The texts of the paper on " The Muse of 
History " are furnished by the utterances of 
Mr. John Morley and Prof. Seeley. 

'' I do not," said the former, in a Birming- 
ham address, <*in the least want to know 
what happened in the past, except as it 
enables me see my way more clearly through 
what is happening to-day." 

And Prof. Seeley opens his Uxpamion of 
JSngland by stating that 

'' it is a favourite maxim of mine that history, 
while it should be sdenidfic in its method, 
should pursue a practical object— that is, it 
should not merely gratify the reader's curiosity 
about the past, but modify his view of the 
present and his forecast of the future." 

To all this our author objects, very perti- 
nently, that ''history is a pageant and not 
a philosophy " ; that " to keep the past alive 
for us is the pious function of the historian." 
We are in danger, he thinks, of " being 
philosophy-ridden, and of losing our love for 
facts simply as facts " ; and, in his view, 

"the true historian, seeking to compose a true 
picture of the thinff acted, must coUect facts, 
select facts, and combine facts. . . • Maxims he 
will have, if he be wise, never a one ; and as for 
a moral, if he tell his story well, it will need 
none; if he tell it ill, it will deserve none." 



Here we must take leave for the present of 
this veiy pleasant essayist, thanking him for 
his eminently readable book, and trusting 
that among the good things which the future 
has in store for us a third series of Obiter Dicta 
may be one. J. M. Gbat. 



The Ancient Citiee of the New World: being 
Travels and Explorations in Mexico and 
Central America from 1857-1882. By 
Desir6 Chamay. Translated from the 
Prench by J. Gonino and Helen 8. Conant. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

M. Chabnat first visited America in 1857, 
when he was sent out by the French Govern- 
ment to explore and report upon the remains 
of native culture scattered over Upper and 
Lower Mexico. But, owing to inexperience, 
want of funds, and other causes, that mission 
yielded no results beyond the photographs of 
a few monuments near the capital and at 
Palenque. It does not appear that he again 
visited the New World, at least in connexion 
with archaeological research, till the year 
1880, when he undertook the famous "Franco- 
American" scientific expedition, which was 
organised and liberally supported by Mr. LorU- 
lard of New York, and which lasted through- 
out the two following years, covering nearly 
the whole ground from Tula on the Anahuac 
plateau to Copan on the Honduras frontier. 
Hence it would have been more correct to 
exclude the date 1»57 from the title, which, 
as it stands, conveys the erroneous impression 
that M. Chamay's labours in this vast field 
were continuously extended over some six- 
and-twenty years. But, considering the short 
time at his disposal, a surprising amount of 
solid work was accomplished, the results of 
which, already somewhat f orestaUed in various 
European and American scientific periodicals, 
are now conveniently brought together in this 
handsome and profusely illustrated volume. 

On the Mexican plateau operations were 
mainly, and perhaps wisely, restricted to 
Teotihuacan and Tula, which lie twenty-five 
and thirty-seven miles north of Mexico, and 
which are undoubtedly two of tha very oldest 
Toltec settlements in Anahuac. The remark- 
able discoveries here made of palaces, temples, 
monoliths, caryatides, basreliefs, idols, pot- 
tery, masks, and the like, produced such a 
profound impression on the explorer that he 
seems to have at once adopted the Toltec 
theory in its most exaggerated form. For 
him there is no longer anything in Mexico 
and Central America but Toltec arts, Toltec 
industries, Toltec culture. During his further 
peregrinations throughout Tabasco, Chiapas, 
Yucatan, Guatemala, and Oajaca he finds 
everywhere the clearest evidence, not merely 
of Toltec influences, which need not be denied, 
but of the Toltec institutions themselves, of 
the Toltec religion, architecture, and civilisa- 
tion, to the exclusion of all others in these 
regions. In fact, he seems to be simply 
following in the track of their southward 
wanderings along the double line of migra- 
tion, which he has boldly drawn on the 
accompanying map from Ttda round the Gulf 
of Mexico to Palenque, XJxmtd, Eabah, and 
Chichen-Itza in Yucatan, and from Tduca 
along the Pacific through Mitla to Copan, 
where the two branches converge. With the 
doubtful exception of Mitla, the numerous 



remains examined by him in these and many 
other places, such as Cohan, Tikal, Ake, and 
the " phantom city " on the Usumacinta — ^by 
him now named " Lorillard," in honour of his 
generous American patron — are all Toltec 
monuments, erected possibly by the manual 
labour of the Maya-Qdchl, Lacandon, 
Zapotec, and other native populations, but 
under the entire control and guidance of their 
Toltec masters or teachers. The Toltecs 
would thus stand in the same relation to this 
indigenous barbaric element that the Hindu 
missionaries did to the rude Malay, Cambojan, 
Shan, and Burmese peoples of the Eastern 
Archipelago and Lido-China, who, under 
Brahman or Buddhist influences, erected the 
stupendous monuments of Buru-budar, Ang- 
kor- Yat, Ayuthia and Pagan, in Java, Cam- 
bo j a, the Menam and Irawadi basins. It is a 
fascinating theory, worked out with great 
consistency and ingenuity, but scarcely con- 
vincing, however dogmatically affirmed over 
and over again in the very strongest language, 
as at p. 278, where occur these ' uncom- 
promising woids : 

** We are in a x>osition to affirm that there was 
no other civilisation in Central America except 
the Toltec civilisation, and that if another 
existed, our having met with no trac^ of it 
gives us ^e right to deny it altogether." 

Even had M. Chamay spent in these 
regions the twenty-six years implied on the 
carelessly worded title-page, instead of the 
short period from 1880 to 1882, he would 
scarcely be justified in using such confident 
language as this. In any case, the statement 
is contradicted by his own account of the 
marvellous structures at Mitla in Oajaca, 
of which he himself writes : 

" It will be apparent to the reader that the 
ruins at Mitla bear no resemblance to those of 
Mexico or Yucatan either in their ornamenta- 
tion or mode of building ; the interiors have no 
longer the over-lapping vault, but generally 
consist of perpendicular walls supporting flat 
ceilings, so that it seems almost impossible to 
class these monuments with those of Central 
America" (p. 504). 

But being determined to see the Toltecs 
everywhere, here also he finds some faint or 
fanciful "analogy," not in the buildings 
themselves, which are certainly neither Toltec 
nor Mayan, but in some of the ornamental 
details, the masks and small day figures, 
which "are exactly like those at Teotihua- 
can." But our confidence in such "analogies " 
is much shaken when we find these very 
Teotihuacan masks elsewhere described as 
presenting 

" types which do not seem to belong to 
America : a negro whose thick Hps, flat nose 
and woollen [sic] hair proclaim his African 
origin ; a C^iinese head, Caucasian and Japanese 
specimens, heads with retreating foreheads, 
l&e those displayed at Palenque, and not a 
few with Ghreek ijrofiles. In short, it is a 
wonderful medley, indicative of the numerous 
races who succeeded each other, and amalga- 
mated on this continent, which, tmtil lately, 
was supposed to be so new, and is in truth so 
old" (p. 132). 

Now, it is a long time since any ethnologist 
worthy of the name supposed the American 
aborigipes to be " so new," and this is pro- 
bably tiie very flrst time any ethnologist at 
all has supposed them to be an amalgam of 
negroes, CMnese, Caucasians, Japanese, and 
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Greeks! The Toltees themfielves and their 
culture, as is usual^with this school of writers, 
are traced to 

*^ the extreme East. My reasons for this 
opinion are based on the fact that their archi- 
tecture is so like the Japanese as to seem 
identical; that their decorative designs re- 
semble the Chinese; whilst their customs, 
habits, sculpture, language [«?c], castes, and 
polity recall the Malays, both in Camboja, 
Annam, and Java. The word "Lacandon," 
which is the name of a tribe in Central America, 
is also, according to Dr. Neis, that of a race in 
Indo-China, who spell it Lah-Canh-dong." 

It is difficult to deal seriously with statements 
of this sort, and one can but wonder how 
anybody laying claim, not merely to a 
scientific reputation, but to a glimmering of 
commonsense, could commit himself to such 
inanities. An obscure Moi hill-tribe, number- 
ing a few hundred souls, becomes an Indo- 
Chinese **race," which, on the ground of afanci- 
f ul resemblance in the names, is identified with 
the well-known Lacandons of Central America. 
The Malays, with their speech, polity, arts and 
so forth, are spread over Camboja and Annam, 
and on equally flimsy grounds are also affili- 
ated, with the Chinese and Japanese, to the 
American autochthones. Then, further ana- 
logies are discovered between the Cambojans 
and Toltees, because the former built their 
huts on piles and the latter erected " their 
edifices on esplanades and pyramids" — ^the 
pile structure being common to hundreds of 
ancient and modern peoples, from the New 
Guinea Papuans to the Lake dwellers of 
Switzerland. Elsewhere the Nagas of the 
Assam highlands are introduced, but trans- 
lerred to ** th^ north-west of India " ; while 
the Mitla monuments, as well as those of 
Yucatan and lower Mexico, are referred, on 
the authority of M. Viollet-le-Duc, **to a 
branch of the Southern civilisation (Malays), 
separated from the parent stock and crossed 
many times with whites" (p. 504). Here 
the Malays would appear to be altogether 
identified with the Toltees, for to them are 
referred the *'Toltec" monuments in ques- 
tion. Yet it is well known that the Malays 
of the Eastern hemisphere never originated 
anything in art, beyond, perhaps, a few 
musical instruments, a smith's bellows of 
peculiar type, and murderous krisses with 
damascened, gem-studded handles. The works 
executed by them, whether in Java, Sumatra 
or elsewhere, were all inspired, first by their 
Hindu, later by their Mohammedan teachers. 
How then could the Malays, when transported 
to the Western hemisphere, suddenly become 
"Toltees," that is to say "builders," in a 
pre-eminent sense, founders of stately cities, 
erectors of vast temple-crowded pyramids, 
carvers of huge monoliths, and so forth ? If 
the "transportation" took place in pre- 
Hindu times, they could do none of these 
things ; if subsequently, one may ask why 
the inseparable krisses and indispensable 
bellows were left behind; and why a few 
grains were not spared, for instance, from 
their rice-laden praus, to continue in their 
new homes the staple of food, without which 
life is a burden to the Malay ? Never did 
sane man advocate more insane theory than 
that of the direct Asiatic origin of the native 
American cultures. 
But although these and other obsolete 



absurdities are thus unfortunately reyived, it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that M. 
Chamay's work is destitute of scientific value. 
In one place he calls himself a disciple of 
Mr. Stephens, and in some respects he proves 
himself to be a worthy successor of that 
eminent archaeologist. His surveys of many 
historic sites, such as Tula, Palenque, Kabah, 
Ak6, Tikal, and Lorillard, have been most 
carefully executed and admirably reproduced 
in this volume. But his special claim to 
distinction lies in the fact that he has once 
for all dispelled the prevalent illusion regard- 
ing the hoary antiquity of the Yucatan 
monuments generally. If he has not shown 
them to be distinctly Toltec, he certainly has 
shown them to be comparatively recent, 
dating probably not further back than the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and to be 
regarded as the last exuberant growth of an 
indigenous culture, whose earlier and ruder 
architectural records have mostiy disappeared. 
By actual experiment he has solved what may 
be called the great " Tree Question," showing 
that the concentric circles of the mahogany and 
other local species correspond, not to so many 
years, as had been supposed, but rather to so 
many months, if not even to shorter periods 
of growth. 

*' Chancing to cut a twig some eighteen months 
old, I counted no less than eighteen concentric 
circles. To assure myself that this was not an 
isolated fact, I cut branches and trees of every 
size and description, when the same pheno- 
menon occurred in exactiy the same proportions. 
More than this : in my first expedition to 
Palenque, in 1859, I had the eastern side of 
the palace cleared of its dense vegetation to 
secure a good photograph. Consequently the 
trees that have grown since cannot be more 
than twenty-two years old; now one of the 
cuttings, measuring some two feet in diameter, 
had upwards of 230 concentric circles — that is 
at the rate of one in a month, or even less " 
(p. 260). 

Thus collapse the extravagant estimates of 
2,000 years (Waldeck), 1,700 (Lorainzar), 
and others, assigned to these ruins on the 
assumption pf the great age of the trees by 
which they are overgrown. One of the few 
authentic events in the native records appears 
to be the reduction of Yucatan by Cocom, 
king of Mayapan, about a century before the 
appearance of the Conquistadores, when the 
capitals of all the vanquished chiefs were 
razed to the * ground, and a force of Aztec 
(Mexican) troops introduced to maintain the 
supremacy of Cocom. But he was soon after 
overthrown by a hostile coalition of the tribes, 
when the caciques rebuilt their capitals, 
everywhere erecting 

** temples and palaces, which is the reason why 
so many buildings are seen in Yucatan ; that, 
following on the division of the territory into 
independent states, the people multiplied ex- 
ceedinglv, so that the whole region seemed but 
one single city " {Eerreray iv. 10). 

These events, which took place during the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, seem to 
account for the general disappearance of the 
older monuments, as well as for the recent 
date, uniform character, and fiorid style of 
those still surviving. They were raised 
almost simultaneously, during an interval of 
great national prosperity following on a period 
of internecine strife, and consequently bore 
the stamp of the prevailing sociid and 



artistic influences. The lavish display of 
elaborate ornamentation, in somewhat doubt- 
ful taste, shows that they represent what 
may be called the rococo period of native 
art, the summit rather than the pedestal, or 
any intervening stage, of Central American 
culture, the high-water mark which it had 
reached shortly before the ruthless Spaiush 
invasion, when it waa suddenly arrested and 
extinguished for ever. It is as if during the 
Wars of the Eoses Westminster had been 
destr6yed, and then entirely rebuilt under 
the Tudors, in the highly ornate style of 
Henry VII.'s Chapel shortly before the art- 
destroying Puritan invasion of the land. But 
the Yucatan structures, as they now stand, 
can no more be referred to the shadowy 
Toltees, possible founders of the early Maya 
culture, than can this Tudor ezcresoenoe be 
referred to the jN'orman founders of '* Qothio " 
art in England. According to the mofft 
trustworthy datc^ the destruction of the 
Toltec culture itself by the Chichemeo irmp- 
tion in its original home on the Anahuac 
tableland, and the consequent southward 
dispersion of the Toltec race, took place 
somewhere towards the close of the tenth 
century. If, therefore, the diffusion of ToU 
tec arts and general culture . among the 
primitive populations of Central America is 
to be referred to this event, it follows that 
between the planting of its germs and the 
Spanish conquest there intervened a period 
of over Ave centuries, affording ample time 
for an independent local development in 
Yucatan, Guatemala, and surrounding regions. 
To this extent it may be conceded that these 
local civilisations may be due to Toltec in« 
fluences. But to speak of the monuments 
strewn over Central America from Mitla to 
Copan as the actual work of the long- 
vanished Toltees themselves is to ignore alike 
the historic conditions and the local colour- 
ing, which does undoubtedly distinguish 
Copan, Palenque, XJzmal, and, above all, 
Mitla from Tula and Teotihuaoan. 

With the account of his archaeological 
researches M. Chamay has skilfully inter- 
woven a narrative of his personal adventures 
during the course of his arduous mission. 
The result is an extremely pleasant and 
{servatU servandis) instructive volume written 
in a bright crisp style, which loses littie in 
Mr. Gonino and Miss Conant's excellent Eng- 
lish version. But students will greatiy feel 
the absence of an index, which should be 
supplied to the future editions that cannot 
fail to be required. A. H. Eeahb. 



Th$ Time-ReferenoM in the Dmna Commedia, 
By Edward Moore. (David Nutt) 

This is a republication, in the form of an 
essay, of two lectures delivered last autumn 
at TJniversity College, London. '^ Inaugural 
lectures," Dr. Moore calls them ; I trust this 
ma^ be interpreted to mean that the full 
series will be published some day. Unless I 
am mistaken. Dr. Moore is prominent among 
the little band of students of Dante who hold 
occasional deliberations in Oxford. Their light 
has been, perhaps, too much under a bushel, 
and its di^usion is to be heartily welcomed. 
There is much food for reflection in the 
thought that, among the six or seven great 
poets of Mie world, there are at least three 
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on wliom neither of our universities has 
produced a satisfactory or adequate com- 
mentary. The disposition to regard Dante as 
'' caTiare to the general " is illustrated by the 
Tery limited issue — 250 copies — of the pre- 
sent Tolume. But, perhaps times are chang- 
ing ; perhaps the '* transcendent virion " of the 
spiritual world will some day he perused with 
as much care, by our studious youth, as now 
are the Homeric Chariot and the Plough of 
the OeorgioB. 

At the same time it cannot be denied that 
these inaugural lectures are tough, if not 
discouraging, to read. This is not firom any 
fault of style — the writing is lucid through- 
out, though making no pretence to eloquence 
— ^but from the complicated nature of the 
proUems discussed. To unravel and explain 
the allusions to lunar movements computed 
in popular calendars nearly six hundred years 
ago is no light task, when the result 
has to be« adjusted to the unscientific intel- 
lect. Then, confusion is further confounded 
by the parlous doubt if Dante's vision is to 
be conceived as taking place at Easter-time 
1300, or 1301 — a doubt which, until it be 
removed, of course makes the whole structure 
of reasoning oscillate. Through this labyrinth 
of difficulty, and surrounded by a cloud of 
commentators. Dr. Moore makes his way, not 
shrinking from the quaintest puzzle of all 
(p. 55)---as to whether Dante, when he 
passed the centre of the earth on his way 
from Hell to Purgatory gained^ or lost, the 
twelve hours involved in such a transition 
between Northern and Southern hemispheres ? 
The argument by which Dr. Moore demon- 
strates that the dock must be put back is 
extremely curious and interesting. One point 
in it is so piquant that it deserves quotation. 
Having proved, by arguments which to me 
oertainly appear very cogent, if not absolutely 
conclusive, that Dante's journey through hell 
is figured as commencing on April 8 (Good 
Friday), 1300, he goes on to demonstrate that, 
tmless the mezza terza {Inf. 34, 1. 96), or 
7.30 a.m., be that of Easter-eve in the 
Southern hemisphere (thus twice reckoned, 
the first or Northern Easter-eve being passed 
in traversing the Inferno), it will result that 
Dante spent the whole of Easter Sunday in 
clambering down the shaggy flanks of Lucifer, 
and along the subsequent path of darkness ! 
Bizarre as the whole argument may appear, 
I cannot help humbly agreeing with Dr. Moore 
that this is just the sort of flaw which Dante 
would instinctively have felt and avoided; 
while the fitness of the idea that '^ this 
second Easter-eve was most appropriately 
spent in the gloomy passage through 'the 
lower parts of the earth ' " (p. 55) oannot be 
impugned. Here, as everywhere in Dante, 
it is essential to remember how tightly the 
spiritual and the material allegories are twisted 
together. 

It appears, however, to be essential to this 
chronology of the Oommedia that we should 
interpret Dante's lunar references in a popular, 
not in a scientific, sense — in other words, that 
be should be interpreted as referring to the 
calendar, not to the real, moon. la April 
1300 ^e real full moon was on Tuesday the 
5th, the calendar full moon on Thursday the 
7th, the day before Good Friday. Dr. Moore, 
if he is allowed to track Dante's references by 
the olue of the calendar, fiiids tiiem con- 



sistent—or, at any rate, explicable— through- 
out, as referring to the year 1300. He 
scarcely comments — ^indeed, it was not neces- 
sary to do so— on the extraordinarily micro- 
scopic and dramatic faculty of Dante's mind, 
by which an imaginary journey, in a year 
long past, was fitted to celestial and astro- 
nomical observations of a kind so minute as 
to be hard to follow, and so accurate as to be 
capable of proof, in relation to the popular 
calendar of the time. This is one of the 
many marvels of this unique poet — " such a 
starry fire was in his eyes." 

There is oiie quality or defect^ — ^if defect it 
be — about Dr. Moore's work that seems 
worthy of notice : a somewhat undue con- 
cern with fantastic interpretations. Doubt-, 
less the first six lines of Purg.^ canto ix., are 
very happy hunting-grounds for the faculty 
of conjecture, yet it surely is not necessary 
to combat (pp. 81-2) the theory that the 

"freddo animale 
Che con la coda per cuote la gente," 

is the constellation Cetus, the whale ! — a con- 
jecture which would go far to prove that, 
amid his multifarious knowledge, Dante had 
studied the whale fishery of the Arctic seas ! 
Is it possible to take the line as applying to 
anytMng but Scorpio ? Can any other theory 
survive the references (p. 81) to Ovid's 
Metamorphoses — a book well known to be 
familiar to Dante ? As to '< la concubina di 
Titone antico," and the extraordinary theory 
(pp. 90-1) propounded by Antonelli and 
defended by Scartazzini, that Titone must 
become Titan and la concubina represent 
Tethys, one is almost glad that Dr. Moore 
loses patience (p. 92) and stigmatises it as it 
deserves. It really bristles with absurdity 
and a sort of misapplied prudery, with which 
it is hopeless to argue. 

What a curious proof is this book of the 
amount of unsolved problems and puzzles still 
remaining in the Divina Comrnedia/ Yet 
think of the amount of literary and critical 
acumen expended on it in many lands, from 
Boccaccio to Dr. Moore — even " Philalethes " 
himself 

** Bnnoblliig this doll pomp, the life of kings, 
By contemplation of diviner things " ! 

E. D. A. MOBSHEAD. 
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The Heir without a Heritage. A Novel. By 
E. Fairfax Byrme. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

An Evil Spirit, By Eichard Pryee. In 2 
vols. (Fisher TJnwin.) 

A Set of four Hunting and Racing Stories, 
By W. B. Gilpin. (Field & Tuer.) 

A Meadowsweet Comedy. By Thomas A, 
Pinkerton. (Vizetelly.) 

Told in a Trance. By Eythe Clinton. (Son- 
nenschein.) 

Hidden in my Heart. By Dora Eussell. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

My own Love-story. By Henry M. TroUope. 
In 2 vols. (Chapman k Hall.) 

It is so manifestly unjust to credit, or dis- 
credit, an author with all the opinions put 
into the mouths of characters that We should 
be loth to suppose that Miss Faiirfaz Byrme 



honestly intended to promulgate the views 
enunciated by Mr. Gervase Germayne, or to 
appear as a latter-day apostle of the worn-out 
farce of Chartism. Probably the true view 
to be taken o! The Heir without a Heritage is 
that it is intended, apart from its sensa- 
tional elements, as a psychological study 
of the revolt of two great minds, as ex- 
emplified in the hero and Judith, from the 
essential narrowness of what used to be 
called Evangelical Christianity, and was, 
in fact, simply f etichisnu In that view, the 
book is right ; but, to say the least of it, the 
problem is worked out in an ambiguous 
fashion, and many might easily suppose that 
the novel was meant to advocate republicanism 
and atheism. We do not take it to have 
been so intended. Germayne is a type of the 
mental condition of many clever young men, 
with pure and lofty aspirations, some half 
century ago. There is much pathos in his 
awakening to the fact that, after all his grand 
visions of advancing the welfare of the human 
race, the lot in life decreed for him was the 
humble routine of every-day country life, with 
its comparatively narrow aims and interests. 
Even while dinering from him in iotOf one 
cannot but admire the honest, steadfast recti- 
tude of purpose which held him to the 
unwelcome path of duty at Kormanshall. 
But, in spite of the almost inevitable tioge of 
priggishness attaching to such a character 
under the peculiar circumstances, Gervase 
was really a fine fellow — witness his scene 
with Dick Biakedeane, after the desperado's 
baffled attempt at murder. This, by the bye, 
is the strongest piece of writing in the story ; 
and next to it may rank the catastrophe at 
the old Hall, attendant on the discovery of 
the missing deeds. This latter, however, is 
pitched in rather too melodramatic a key. 
The death of Marget Laplove is a quite un- 
necessary device for hanowing the reader's 
feelings ; and, in fact, the woman herself is not 
wanted in the plot at all. It might have been 
developed more artistically in another way. 
Judith Eomilly is a well-studied sketch of the 
gradual development of a noble woman's 
nature. It is slmost superfiuous to say that 
her phase of unbelief— one cannot believe 
that it would bo more — was simply the logical 
sequence of her early bringing up. As soon as 
she discovered the hoUowness of the cut-and- 
dried Methodist formulas upon which alone 
she had been taught to pin her faith, it 
followed, of course, that she would, having 
no competent instructor, fly to the opposite 
extreme, and cast all faith to the winds. 
There never was a plainer written exposition 
of the absolute necessity of the Tractarian 
movement just when it occurred — whether 
one agrees with all its dogmas or not. The 
scene of the story is laid in the manufacturing 
districts of Cheshire — ^a part of the country 
wi^ which the author is evidently thoroughly 
acquainted — about the time of the fi st 
Reform Bill; and some of the scenes of 
primitive rural-life, and studies of old- 
fashioned country folk, are inimitable. For 
instance, the turn-out of the reelers, so wittily 
thwarted by Judith; and the character of 
Prudence Hooley, who, admitting that death- 
warnings were sent by the Almighty, ** could 
wish He'd label 'em too " in the interests of 
timorous individuals. The novel is an un- 
usually elever one. 
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Novels " with a purpose " are, for the most 
part, a weariness to the flesh. They are almost 
always tedious, and generally futile. But, 
assuredly, if there was ever an instance of the 
end justifying the means it would be in the 
case of Mj. Richard Pryce's clever, though 
painful, story, which, apart from the high 
nature of its purpose, is anything but tedious, 
and will, it may be hoped, be also anything 
but futile. It is a startling and only too 
lifelike record of a young girl's ruined life ; 
and no human being with the feelings of 
humanity can read Isabel Gordon's history 
without a heartache. Here is a beautiful, 
sensitive, highly-cultivated woman reduced 
by one infernal, overmastering passion to rags 
and paralysis — I had almost added " death " — 
but that the kind angel brought the poor 
child her only possible deliverance from the 
evil spirit, which was, be it understood, that 
fatal habit of narcotism, which — especially, as 
in this instance, in the form of the hypodermic 
injection of morphia — is a curse which there 
is only too much reason to fear is slowly, but 
surely, becoming a prevalent vice among the 
dearest and best, but weakest of will, in the 
great human sisterhood. In all sad earnest 
we recommend An Evil Spirit — apart from 
the fact that it is an admirably written novel — 
to the consideration of every man and woman 
in the realm. It is a sign of Mr. Pryce's 
fltness for his semi-dramatic task that the 
lurid horror of the tragedy is relieved by 
unusually good comedy. The humours of the 
two warm-hearted, cranky old sisters, Miss 
Howard and Mrs. Gilmour, are laughable, 
and quite true to nature. It would be rather 
a delicate question for the casuists whether 
Grace ought to haye revealed the murder; 
probably, since casuists are human, after all, 
the verdict would be something like splendide 
mendaxl 

The Set of Ftmr Hunting, and Racing Stories 
is just such a book as one likes to take up in 
the smoking-room, when rather too tired for 
severe mental exercise, yet not disposed for 
complete intellectual inertia. *' Played Out," 
the longest of the three, is possibly not the 
best There is not a soul in whom it is possible 
to take a spark of interest, and we have our 
doubts as to the details of the trial for 
murder. But ''A Eide in a Snowstorm" is 
a rattling, steeplechasing story, and the other 
two are almost as good ; while Mr. Gilpin 
knows what he is about almost as well as 
poor Whyte Melville could have done. 

'When Mr. Pinkerton elected to call his 
little drama of life in the counby A Meadow- 
sweet Comedy he must have decided to use the 
term much in the same sense in which it 
might be applied to '•* The Winter Tale " or 
*' A City Madam." For, in very truth, it had 
gone near to be a tragedy, but for the ready 
wit and pluck of Ella Harwood ! The book 
is distinctly a good one, lifted above the level 
of a mere idyllic tale by Louisa's absurd but 
dangerous flight, and the scene in the Ferry 
Inn. There is a distinct power of character- 
drawing, as shown in the studies of Dr. 
Armstrong, Ella, and the Aintree family; 
and the book is one quite to be read through 
at a sitting. But surely there was no need to 
introduce the notion of Harwood's intemperate 
tendencies. It is unpleasant, and leads up to 
absolutely nothmg. 



Headers who are interested in the psycho- 
logical questions which attract so much 
attention nowadays, or who are partial to 
mildly horrible narratives, will find all they 
desire in Told in a Trance — added to which 
the little romance, though transparent enough 
from the beginning, is not at all a bad one, 
and is simply told. The incident of Marion 
Moore's breaking the window with the 
Benares-ware box is distinctly ingenious; and 
altogether the novelette is above the average 
of '^ shilling dreadfuls" — which is not, per- 
haps, saying much. 

Miss Dora Eussell's latest venture in the 
field of fiction is provoking : it goes so near to 
being a capital novel, and, somehow, just 
manages to miss the goal. Laura Sbrdiey, 
who relates her autobiography, is almost a 
heroine in the heroic sense ; in fact, her per- 
jury for true love's sake is one of those sins 
which might be recommended to the care of 
Sterne's Recording Angel. But why, on 
earth, must Miss EusseU elect to mate her 
with such a Pharisaical bore as Col. Stanley ? 
The only excuse for Laura is that she mar- 
ried the man out of gratitude — as young 
ladies sometimes do in novels — ^without pro- 
fessing to love him, which would surely have 
been beyond any thinking woman's power. 
For Stanley was a prig and a jealous tyrant, 
whom one cannot help suspecting of having 
thought a good deal of his money's influence, 
when he claimed the heroine's hand under 
most unfair advantage. Added to which, he 
was not a little of a humbug. When he over- 
awed the unlucky girl whom he wished to 
marry by dim hints of what he could do 
against Willoughby, he must have known 
perfectly well that he could do nothing. For, 
after all, what could he have proved ? Simply 
that Sir Stephen had given Helen the diamond 
necklet — a fact patent to all the world, and 
not involving any real criminality. Because 
it really does not follow that a man, having 
most improperly bestowed trinkets upon 
another man's wife, has, therefore, of 
necessity, beaten her brains out ! But, apart 
from all this, the story is a very readable one. 
Many of the minor characters — especially 
Madge Bagot — are cleverly drawn, and the 
interest never flags for a moment. May we 
suggest to the author that such a sentence as 
^<What pleasure could such a meeting be 
to he or J," is not in accordance with the 
rules of English syntax as generally ac- 
cepted ? 

A more ladylike book than My Own Love- 
story it has seldom been our fortune to 
read ; and were it not for the evidence of the 
title-page, we should certainly have supposed 
it the work of an elderly spinster. It is not 
worth while to waste time or words on such a 
twaddling chronicle of flat small beer. 

B. MoirrooKSEiE EAinoNQ. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

As Prof. Brandl*s Coleridge and die engliscTie 
BomanUk was reviewed at length in the 
AoADEMT of November 13, 1886, we need 
now only cidl attention to the English transla- 
tion just published by Mr. John Murray. This 
edition has be^i prepared by Lady Bastlake, in 
collaboration with the author ; and it gives the 
original words of all the quotations, besides an 
tjtuhed portrait for frontispiece, about which we 



should like to have been told something more. 
As its title implies, the book oompiises both a 
bio^phical sketch and a study in the history 
of hterature. From the former pa^ of view, it 
supplies some interesting materials that had 
escaped the industry of Idx. Ashe and Mr. HaU 
Oaine, though doubtless much is still reserved 
in the family records for the Life which we are 
all expecting from the poet*s grandson. On 
the whole, the German (or perhaps we should 
say, Bohemian^ professor has displayed a 
marvellous skill m penetrating the foreign 
surroimdings of his subject In default of 
ffraver mattm, it may be pointed out that 
Christ's Hospital Is described too much as if it 
were an orphan asylum ; and that Linton {sic 
passim) is not on the '* southern'* coast of 
Devon Tp. 195). Concerning the other aspect of 
the book, we must be content with remarking — 
for the benefit of academical legislators at 
Oxford — ^that we owe this brilliant essay in 
literary criticism to one who first won bis spurs 
by examining, with all the apparatus of Early- 
English philology, the date and authorship of 
<< Thomas of Eroeldoune." 

Stdtan Stork, and other Stories and Sketches, 
by Thackeray. Now first ooUeoted. (George 
Redway.) Sinoe Thackeray's representatives 
have themselves published two supplementary 
volumes of his Works, containing afresh glean- 
ing from his uncollected opusada, it would be 
hypercritical to blame Mr. Sheph^ for show- 
ing that he too is able to identify yet other 
wrltinM by Thackeray— -chiefiy juvenilia — ^not 
yet acknowledged. If their literary merit be 
not great, all possess some personal interest, 
while two or three of them — such as "Dickena 
in France " and the review of Carlyle's French 
Revolution — may be said to throw a light upon 
the history of literature. Begarding *' Sultan 
Stork " itself, which is described as '' the one 
thousand and seoond night," we may remark 
that it escaped the diligenoe of Mr. W. F. 
Kirby when compiling his bibliography of 
"imitations," which forms one of tiie appen- 
dices to Sir B. Burton's tenth volume. To some, 
the appendix to the handsome book before us 
will be its not least desirable feature. It is a 
bibliography of Thackeray, enlarffed from the 
now rare volume which the editor mrst issued in 
1880. From this it appears that tiie last 
thing that Thackeray wrote (apart from two 
"Boundabout Papers") was a long notioe in 
the Times of May 15, 1863, of *< Cruikshank's 
Gkdlery," while one of his very earliest serious 
writings was the well-known essay on the 
Genius of Cruikshank in the Westminster Review 
of Jtme, 1840. Such little matters are charac- 
teristic of the man. 

Morality in English Fiction. By James 
Ashcroft Noble. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
In this essay the author of the del^htfol 
Pelican Papers discourses on the growth of the 
moral sentiment as it is exhibited in the English 
novel, from the time of lUchardson and Field- 
ing, when this form of fiction had its birth, to 
the time of Gborge Bliot when, as he seems to 
think, it has reached its crown and summit. 
He points out that there was a moral purpose 
in the novels of the last century as weU as in 
the novels of to-day, but the method of pre- 
senting it was very different. The works of 
Bichardson and Fielding were constructed by 
what he calls " the labelling process" — ^that is 
to say, each character and each action was, ao 
to speak, " ticketed with its moral quality to 
avoid the possibility of anv mistake bemg made 
even by the most careless reader." Baoh 
character was an incarnation of some given 
virtue or some given vice. The modem novelist 
is more artistic He seeks to effect his moral 
purpose by portraying vice and virtue and their 
fruits as they really do exist in men and women, 
yet which, but for his aid, might never ba 
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known or properly considered by the world at 
large. Mr. Noble distinguishes further between 
the quality of the morals of the last century 
and this. He finds that the morality which is 
to be extracted from the fiction of the eighteenth 
century " is a morally of acquiescence in cer- 
tain current standards.'* To Bichardson the 
standard was " respectability " as approved by 
society. To Fielding " it was the outcome of a 
natural and healthy, though somewhat unre- 
ffenerate, instinct.'' A chan|^ then came over 
tne spirit of mankind and with it over the tone 
of the noveL Acquiescence gave place to dis- 
satisfaction. Of Scott, Mr. Noble says, in 
passing, that no really great works in imagina- 
tive Htmry art are ** so markedly unmoral" as 
his. He did not, 

*<like his predecessors, expound the current 
morality, nor did he, like his successors, prqtest 
against it. He simply accepted it as a fact, just as 
he accepted the law of gravitation ; and he has no 
more to say to contending moralists than to con- 
tending men of science.'' 

The later novelists, whom Mr. Noble proceeds 
to discuss, excite interest from their "vivid 
presentation of human beings brought face to 
face with great and perplexing problems, or 
agonised by the stress and strain of the strong 
elemental forces of passion." Having thus 
justiy discriminated between the character of 
the old fiction and the new, Mr. Noble examines 
the latter as it is represented in the works of 
Thackeray, Didcens, Charles Kingsley, Charlotte 
Bronte, and George Eliot. He considers that 
Thackeray's novels are characterised throughout 
by "a pervading insincerity " ; and that the 
reason IHckens is so much more widely popular 
is that '* tiie ethical element in his books is so 
much simpler in its nature and more direct in 
its appeal than the same element in the stories 
of Thackeray." We cannot follow in detail 
Mr. Noble's careful analysis and comparison 
oi the various novelists. It is an excellent 
piece of work, often convincing, and always 
provocative to thought. He seems to us to 
overvalue Gteorge EUot. In these days, when 
the fashion is rather to decr^ her unduly, it is 
refreshing to find an able cntic like Mr. Noble 
80 heartily enthusiastic in her praise. Never- 
theless, we cannot grant all he claims for her. 
We close her books feeling instructed always, 
but seldom morally elevated and stimulated. 
No doubt what she writes is true ; but she does 
not rise to the height of great truths. Mr. 
Noble protests that the ver^ct that her books 
are melancholy is " of all possible criticisms 
the most irrelevant and pomtiess." '* Life," 
he says, "is melancholy to everyone who can 
gtasp its larger aspects." Emphatically, no ! 
Life is melancholy to those who do not grasp 
its larger aspects. Seen wholly, it is not 
melancholy, but serene. It is melancholy to 
C^rge Eliot, because she dwells too much on 
the Dorotheas and Lydgates and Adam Bedes 
of the world — ^persons not evil, but whose moral 
growth is stunted ; by no means, as she sup- 
poses, persons of the calibre of saints and 
martyrs and heroes. Dickens, despite his ex- 
aggeration and his bathos, is in certain respects 
a healthier writer than Gborge Eliot. He at 
least shows us, in contrast with wrong and 
misery, some beautiful ideals. To him wrong 
and misery are temporary things to be swept 
away. G^rge Eliot leaves us with the im- 

Sression that they belong to the normal con- 
ition of mankind. Assuredly, while we say 
this, we are not blind to (George Eliot's real 
and great worth. Perhaps even Mr. Noble 
does not say too much in praise of her, but only 
omits to note her limitations. His essay is 
dedicated to "the honoured and beloved 
memory of George Eliot, great as a literary 
artist, and equally great as an ethical inspirer," 
and he adds a fine sonnet. 



Ckuiumher ChronicUi, By J. Ashby-Sterry. 
(Sampson Low.) According to his preftice, the 
author of this nicely minteduttle book emulates 
the philosopher of Lagado in the attempt to 
extract sunbeams from cucumbers. " Nineteen 
vials " containing Mr. Ashby-Sterry's extract 
are here opened with the laudable object of 
brightening the dull dajs of our English 
climate — in other words Mr. Ashby-Sterry 
publishes a collection of chatty trivialities. To 
say that his " sunshine " bears evident traces 
of its artificial production is to state a 
fact in the mildest possible manner. The 
"Cucumbers" are for the most part such 
as to excite a pleasant expectation, which 
is, however, very scantily realised. "The 
Wooden Midshipman," "Miss Betsey Trot- 
wood's," and other scenes hallowed by 
Dickens furnish excellent material for the 
capable light essayist ; and what theme could 
be found more inspiring than those precincts of 
the Temple associated with the memory of 
Gk>ldsmith and Lamb P The potentiality 
for real sunshine inherent in "Cucumbers" 
like these makes the self-conscious fiicker 
produced by Mr. Ashby-Sterry all the more 
disappointing. At times Mr. Sterry forgets 
himsdf, and then his pages are attractive, and 
engender a regret that he is not always simple 
and unafiEected. One or two of the essays are 
briffht with such delicate humour and dainty 
fiights of fancy as find favour with the readers 
of Boudoir Ballads. But to speak of the wind 
as "blowing circular saws, bradawls, and 
ffimlets " is not dainty, nor is it effective. We 
doubt whether it could properly be described 
either as fanciful or as humourous. 

Le Bomantisme Frangais. By T. F. Crane, 
Professor of the Bomance Languages in Cornell 
University. (Putnam's Sons.) Prof. Crane has 
done a good and valuable work in compiling 
from the most celebrated writers in prose and 
verse of the ^^eration of 1830 a well-printed 
and very mteresting reading-book of the 
higher kind. There is a useful and unpreten- 
tious introduction, a bibliographical article on 
"books to be consulted" which can also 
hardly fail to be useful — though it is a rather 
curious mixture of minuteness in some respects 
and omissions in others — and a collection of 
notes which are generally good in themselves, 
though they sometimes seem to suppose a rather 
low level of general education in the student. 
But the fact is that we have really nothing 
to say against the book, and can recommend it 
heartily. It is evidently the work of a man 
who is "sound upon the goose" of literature 
in general, as well as careful and competent in 
his particular department of literature. And 
that is the principal thing in all books of the 
kind, and the most rarely found. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

The long-expected volume on KeaU, by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, in the " English Men of Letters " 
series, will be published on June 11. 

Messes. Magmillan will publish immediately 
a new novel, in three volumes, entitied Ismay^a 
Childreriy by Mrs. Noel Hartiey, formerly known 
to her friends as Miss Laffian, and to thepublic 
only as the anonymous author of "Hogan, 
M.P.," and several other brilliant stories. 

Mr, Geobge Hooper's Sedan, the Downfall 
of the Second Empire, will be ready for publica- 
tion next week. It will contain, in addition to 
a general map, plans of the principal batties. 
It forms a companion volume to the same 
author's Waterloo, the Downfall of the First 
Napoleon. 

Mr. Samuel Btttler is engaged upon a new 
work, to be entitied Thought, Word, and Deed, in 
their relations to feeling and to one another. 



The Paris publishing house o^ 
undertaken the issue of a series ^ 
biographies, somewhat after the pattern 
" Engfish Men of Letters." The series is to 
called " Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais " ; and, 
as will be seen from its sub-titie — " Etudes sur 
la vie, les oeuvres, et I'influence des principaux 
auteurs de notre Htt^rature " — special attention 
will be given to the influence of each author 
upon the historical development of the literature 
of France. The volumes, of whidi some eight- 
teen have already been arranged for, will 
be published at two francs, and will each 
have a portrait reproduced by photogravure. 
The two first, to appear immediately, will be 
Victor Gomin, by M. Jules Simon ; and Mad. de 
S^ignS, by M. (Gaston Boissier. Among others 
of special interest we may mention George Sand, 
by M. Caro ; Turaot, by M. L^on Say ; Montes- 
quieu, by M. Albert Sorel ; Villon, by M. 
Gaston, Paris ; Rousseau, by M. . CherbuUez ; 
Balzac, by M. Paul Bourget ; Musset, by M. 
Jules Lemaitre; Sainte^Beuve, by M. Taine; 
and Ouizot, by M. Gabriel Monod. The general 
editor of the series, though his name does not 
appear on the prospectus, is M. J. Jusserand, 
who (we may add) will shortly publish on his 
own account a work on the history of the novel 
in England, being the substance of a course of 
lectures he has been delivering at the College de 
France as suppliant to Prof. Guizot. 

The June number of Time will contain an 
important article entitled "The Baison d^etre of 
Badical Unionism," describing the position of 
the "Left Centre" under Mr. Chamberlain. 
The article, though unsigned, is said to have 
been inspired from headquarters. The same 
magazine will also contain an article on ' Bus- 
sian Military Conspiracies " — a subject destined 
to attract attention before long. 

Messrs. Dean & Sox have in the press a work, 
by Mr. P. L. Simmonds, entitied The British 
Roll of Honour, giving a descriptive account, 
with coloured and plain illustnttions, of the 
various recognised orders of chivalry, British 
and Foreign, of different countries, and of the 
British subjects now living who have received 
decorations in these orders during Her Majesty's 
reign. 

Mr. William Westall^ whose Phantom 
City is now in a third edition, has written 
another story of incident and adventure, en- 
titied " A Queer Bace," which will first appear 
as a serial in the Young Folks* Paper, Letter 
in the year it will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. in the same form as Kidnapped, 
King Solomon* s Mines, &c. 

A P0PX7LAR book on the game of cricket, 
from the pen of that veteran cricketer, Mr. 
Frederick Gale, better known as the "Old 
Buffer," will appear next week. 

Early next month Messrs. F. Y. White & 
Co. will publish a sporting story, entitled Neck 
or Nothing, by Mrs. H. l5)vett Cameron ; also 
a three- volume novel, by Mrs. Alexander Eraser, 
entitied A Leader of Society, 

A volume, entitied Correspondences of Faith, 
by Henry T. Cheever, is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

A NEW edition of Mr. H. Bider Haggard's 
TJie Witch*s Bead, will be published early next 
week. 

Four editions of the book [of sermons to 
children entitled St. George for Englana, by the 
Bev. T. Teignmouth Shore, have already been 
exhausted, and a fifth edition is now in prepara- 
tion, which will be issued by Messrs. Cassell and 
Company in a few days. 

Messrs. Lokoman & Co. have in the press 
a new edition of The Marriage of Near Kin, by 
j Mr. Alfred H. Hutlu 
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Mr. Chables Marvin's recent pamphlet, 
England aa a Petroleum Powers is being &an8- 
lated into Russian. His previous pamphlet, 
The C<ming Deluge of Buisian Petroleum^ has 
appea^^ed twice in a Russian form and twice in 
German ; while his pamphlet on lamp accidents 
•^The Moloch of Para^n— has reached an issue 
of 30.000 copies, and has also been translated 
into Russian. 

Correction.— In the review of Prof. Bastable's 
Theory of International Trade in the Academy 
of last week, the author's name was unfor- 
tunately mis-spelt. The London agents for 
the book are Messrs. Simpkin, Marsh^, & Go. 



UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
Wb regret to hear from Oxford that Prof. 
Jowett is suffering from serious indisposition. 

Prof. J. R. Bbeley, who will deliver the 
Rede lecture at Cambridge on June 15, has 
chosen for his subject ** Qreater Britain in the 
Georgian and in the Victorian Bra." 

To-mOrrow ("Whit Sunday) has been ap- 
pointed as the day for the service at the 
University Church at Cambridge in commemo- 
ration of the Queen's jubilee. Bishop Barry, 
of Sydney, will preach the Ramsden sermon on 
the occasion; and the university volunteers 
will attend — ^not in their academical costume, 
but in imiform. 

Prop. Freeman will deliver two lectures at 
Oxford, on June 8 and 10, upon ''The History 
and Monuments of Palermo "; and Prof. Bur- 
rows will give a public lecture, on June 3, upon 
•< The History of the Cinque Ports." 

The new Bodleian statute will come up for 
discussion in congregation at Oxford on Tues- 
day next, May 31 . The most important amend- 
ment is that backed by forfcy-three resident 
M.A.'s, advocating the lending of *<Engb*sh 
and foreign standard works, the monographs, 
the learned periodicals, and the Tranacustums of 
societies relating to their subjects." In reply 
to this, Prof. Chandler has issued a final 
pamphlet, reiterating his opposition to all 
lending. He offers the alternative to students 
who cannot read in the library that they should 
buy the books they want; and he mentions 
incidentally that, during the past ten years, 
one-fifth of his own annual expenditure has 
been devoted to the purchase of books. 

A BUST of the late H. A. J. Munro, executed 
by Mr. Wiles, has been presented to Cambridge 
University by the Rev. Dr. G. J. Blore, of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

Mr. Mattnde Thompson's course of lectures 
at Oxford on ** Latin Palaeography" came to 
a conclusion this week. They have been 
attended by some fifty students, and have been 
in all respects most successful. 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society the following resolutions were 
received from the sister association at Oxford 
with reference to the plan for the reform of 
Latin pronunciation, which was printed in the 
Academy of March 12 : 

*« 1. That the Oxford Philological Society, 
having examined the paper on Latin pronunoiii- 
tion isBued b^ the Cambridge Sodety, agree 
generally with its conclusions as representing the 
present state of knowledge on the subject. 

** 2. That they recommend that it be, as far as 
possible, adopted in practice, especially (in the 
first instance) as regiurds the vowel sounds, the 
consonants e and g, the sound of < in ^t, and quan- 
tity." 

The annual dinner of the Palmerston Club 
will be held at Oxford on June 11, when the 
guests will be Lord Granville, Sir George 
Trevelyan, and Mr. R. B. Finlay. 

A NEW university, or rather college, has 



been founded at Worcester, Massachusetts, by 
the munificence of Mr. Jonas G. Clark, after 
whom it will be named, and who will be the 
first president. His endowment consists of the 
sum of two million dollars in all (£500,000) ; 
and he has expressed his wish that the institu- 
tion be kept beyond the reach of partisan in- 
fiuence and sectarian bias, and that the courses 
of instruction should be made to embrace as 
wide a range as possible in theology, philo- 
sophy, science, literature, and art. 



OBITUARY. 



Mr. Edward Cafel Whttbhurst died at 
Treneglos Ghdval, near Penzance, on May 13, 
after an illness of some months, and was buried 
on May 16, in Gidval churchyard. He was 
bom atHavering-atte-Bower in 1824; and, after 
being educated at St Paul's school from 1836 
to 1840, was admitted as an attorney, and 
practised in London for a quarter of a century, 
buring this period of his me he laboured ener- 
geticaUy lor liie promotion of Liberalism in 
many ways, but especially for the adoption of 
the system of voting by ballot in municipal 
eleotioiis. In 1865 he withdrew from active 
Imsiness into retirement, first in the village of 
Madron, and next at Giilval— both near Pen- 
zance— and solaced his leisure hours widi the 
amusement of writing for the current periodi- 
cals. He contributed to the BriUah Quarterly 
Beview and the London Quarterly Review, but he 
was more intimately connected with the Weet* 
minster Beview than with, any other publication. 
From 1873 to a recent date many articles from 
his pen, reviewing the chief political works of 
the day, appear^ in its pages, and among 
these reviews were notices of the memoirs of 
Baron Stockmar, Lord Macaulay, Iiord Al- 
thorp, and Sir John Bowring. His brother, 
Mr. Felix Whitehurst, was long known as the 
Paris correspondent, under the rSgime of the 
third Napoleon, of the Daily Telegraph. 0. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Dr. Bain opens the outrent number of Mind 
with an article on '* Association " controversies. 
The article deals with the best way of setting 
forth the Laws of Association, and critically 
considers the suggested improvements of Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Bradley, Prof. Wundt, and others. 
The writer shows his customary shrewdness of 
insiffht and pointedness of style, and has 
produced a very readable and suggestive paper. 
In a second article on the "Perception of Space," 
Prof. William James develops his idea ot how 
a distinct, minutely subdivided presentation of 
space gradually emerges from the jnimordial 
sense of '^ bigness" that is involved in all 
sensation. The article is strikingly ingenious 
throughout. The writ«r shows himself not only 
abreast with the latest discussions of the subject, 
but a careful observer of out-of-the-way facts. 
The most original part of the article is that in 
which he sew to substitute, for the muscular 
feelings which are commonly supposed to play 
a prominent part in the development of the 
space perception, what he calls the joint- 
feeUngs, or those sensations which arise by the 
effect of movements of the limbs on the sensitive 
surfaces of the joints. These papers promise to 
be the most important discussion of the 
psychology of space that has appeared for some 
time, at least in the English language. Mr. 
Edmund Gumey gives us the first of a new 
series of papers on the problems of hypnotism. 
The writer is always thoughtful, painstaking, 
and thorough, and the present article clearly 
displays these qualities. One must confess, 
however, that the results here reached are not 
as luminous as they might be. This may very 
Hkel^ be d^e to t^e oomplexitjr of the 



facts and to our very imperfect knowledge 
of them; and if Mr. Gumey were a 
shade less conscientious in keeping within 
the limits of well-established facts, and 
were disposed to indulge in a little bold 
conjecture, he might very probably produce 
something more striking. An article on the 
** Logic of Classification,", by the Eev. W. L. 
Davidson, is chiefly remarkable as suggeiHing 
that a bare serial arrangement is sometimes 
inadequate. This he illustrates by a reference 
to the classification of the sciences, and more 
particularly the proper place of ethics in such an 
arrangement. The concluding article, on '* Phil- 
osophy among the Jesuits," by Mr. F. Winter- 
ton, contains some curious historical informatioti. 
The Jesuits cannot be said to have oontributed 
anything to philosophy, of which, on the whole, 
they fouffht rather shy; but their attitude 
towards it at different times is highly charac- 
teristic, and was, perhaps, worth recording. 

The new number of Brain, which now 
appears as the organ of the Neurological 
Society of London, under the editorship of Dr. 
de Watteville, is taken up by an elaborate 

Eaper on the *' Muscular Sense " recently read 
efore the society by Dr. Bastian, and a report 
of the long and important discussicm which 
followed. This will be of the greatest value 
not only to the medical profession but to all 
physiologists and psychologists, tt serves to 
show how difficult it is in the present state of 
our knowledge to assign the exact nervous 
conditions of the sensations which accompany 
muscular action. Dr. Bastian's contention it 
that the muscular sense is a function of 
sensory and not motor processes; and he 
refers the seat of it to what he calls Hn- 
aesthetic centres in the cortex, which take 
the place of what Dr. Ferrier and others 
regard as motor centres. The discussion illus- 
trated a kind of three-cornered dueL Dr. 
Bastian was opposed on one side by Dr. Ferrier, 
who, while agreeing that the muscular sense 
is connected witii afferent and not eflSeient 
nerve-processes, defended the position that tbe 
region of the cortex in question is motor and 
not sensory ; and on the other side by Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, Dr. HughUngs Jackson, Mr. 
Sully, and others, who adopted the view of 
Dr. Bain and Prof. Wundt, that the sense of 
muscular effort is connected with the oat* 
going process of motor innervation. 



*'GOD SAVE THE QUEEN'' IN 
SANSKRIT. 
Rama Krishita Shastri, the son of Pandit 
Gtangi Dhara Shastri, has just written a most 
spirited and learned defence of Prof. Max 
Midler's Sanskrit rendering of '* God save the 
Queen." That renderin|^, which was sunfc at 
the opening of the Colonial and Indian Exhibi* 
tion, and has been used at the celebration of 
the Empress's Jubilee in India, seems to 
have displeased several Oriental scholars in 
England. Thev appealed to the pandits of 
Benares and Calculi, and persuaded them to 
write a criticism of Prof. Max Mullet's transla- 
tion. Their critical remarks, written in Sen- 
slnit, were published at Calcutta, and circulated 
in India and Europe. Bama Krishna Shastri's 
reply, which is likewiB6 written in Sanakiit* 
does not only contain a minute defence of every 
incriminated passage in Prof. Max MiiUer*s 
metrical and rhymed translation, but shows, 
by references to P&nini, the Amarakosha, and 
the recognised authorities on Indian ibetoric, 
that the critics and their patrons have been 
guilty of excessive rashness (parama-sfthaaa), 
useless chatter (vyarthakol&hala), and iffnor- 
anoe of Sanskrit grammar. The title of tbe 
essay is ** Dosboddh^ra," i.e., **BemoTal of 
Mistakes." 
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TBEmiSTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 



Most authon on the invention and spread of 
printing assert, with more or less emphasis, 
that there is, so to speak, a continuity of type, 
or model of type, firom 1454 down to — yes, 
perhaps, down to our own period. 

Speculations are always hazarded as to where 
the first printers of Strassburg, Bamberg, 
Subiaoo, Cologne, Augsburg, Basle, Venice, 
Paris, Alost, tJtreoht, . Louvain, Bruges, West- 
minster, Oxford, &o., learnt the art of 
printing, or, rather, the art of casting type. 
Dom-> assume that Johan Ghitenberg and Peter 
Schoeffer either supplied their pupils, on the 
latter setting up a business of their own, with 
a quanti^ of the types which they th**mselyes 
employed, or transferred to them their *own 
oast-off types ; or the pupils themselves out and 
oast their own types, but always, more or less, 
imitating the types which they had seen em- 
ployed in their master's printing-office. Some 
even assume that the ^^reat difference observable 
between the types with which Gutenberg and 
Schoeffer are said to have started printing, and 
those which, for instance, Oazton used at 
Westminster, or Yeldenaer at Utrecht, only 
arose from the Gutenberg and Schoeffer tsrpe 
having been successive/ imitated (dosely, it is 
true, but always with a shade of difference^ by 
the printers who wandered away from their 
masters, and cast a type of their own. Already 
in 1884, when writing on Palaeography in the 
Academy of October 11, I took tue oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to these erroneous 
-views, in quolSig a well-known author on 
writing, who said that 

** the first printers being Gtonans, they naturally 
imitated the black-letter of the monldsh misBals 
then locally in faBhion. . . . When the art of 
printing was carried south of the Alps by the 
German monks of Sublftco, th^ took with them their 
black^Utter type*, but soon found it desirable to 
conform to Uie requirements of the Italian book- 
market by an imitation of the finer forms of the 
elder minuscule which had come into fashion 
among the Italian scribes. The Laotantius, 
printed at Subiaco in 1465, for which the types 
were cut by Sweinheim, is the first book in which 
an approach to the rounded Roman forms is seen. 
Two years later, in 1467, Sweinheim printed at 
Home, with ereatly improved types, the Epistles 
of Cicero. In 1470 these Roman types, as they 
were called from the place where they were first 
adopted, were brought to Paris, and used at the 
Sorbonne for the first book printed in France." 

This is exactly the contrary of what we do see 
happen. 

when we examine the first printed book or 
document of the different places enumerated 
above, whether of Mentz or of Strassburg, 
Subiaoo, Cologne, Rome, Augsburg, Basle, 
Venice, Paris, Spire, Alost, XJtr^t, Saragossa, 
Westminster, Oxford, Liondon, &c., tiU the 
moment (say, 1480) that printing has spread to 
almost ^ the chief towns of Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, the Netherlands, Spain, 
and England, we see t^at not a single pnnter 
carried away with him, as is erroneously 
asserted, a set of types or a set of punches or 
moulds, from his master ; but we find that every 
printer adopted the same method in establishing 
his printing-office, namely, he cast a set of 
types as closely as possible after the model 
of a particular MS. which he or his patron 
desired to publish. With the tyx>es with which 
a printer starts he prints a second, a third, a 
fourth work, or more; or, as we see in some 
cases, he discards his first type after having 
employed it in the printing of one book or a 
single document. But there is never any doubt 
as to the first step which a printer took in pro- 
curing his first or his new set of types. It is 
simply imitating the handwriting of some 



MS. provided for him in the place where the 
printer settled. 

So when we compare the thirty-line Indul- 
genoe printed by Schoeffer in 1454 with the 
Sis. copy of the same Indulgence dated 
April 10, 1454, which has recentiy come to 
Ught, we perceive at once that the types used in 
printing that docimient were specially cast for 
the purpose after the model of the handwriting 
employed for the written copies, which is 
dearly the letter-hand of which I have spoken 
above. We know that the types of the thirty- 
six line and forty-two line Bibles, and those of 
the Psalter of 1457, are the closest imitations 
of the church handwriting customary at the 
time of their production. And as the text, 
or brief-type, of the thirty-one line Indulgence 
dosely resembles that of the thirty-line Indul- 
gence, we may be quite sure that the types for 
uiat document were also cast in close imitation 
of some written copy. So, at Subiaoo,^ Swein- 
heim and Pannartz cut, no doubt, their types 
after the handwriting of some M8. of Cicero 
or Laotantius preserved in the convent there, 
regardless of any types that they had seen at 
Mentz or dsewhere. They abajidoned their 
Subiaoo type when they settied at Rome, and 
cast a new one after the modd of some Roman 
MS. The first Venice printers did the same. 
And when, in 1470, three (Jerman printers 
established a printing-press at Paris, we find 
them start, not with types brought from Rome, 
or elsewhere, but with types cast after the 
written characters then in vogue at Paris, 
whidi was, indeed, if we like to call it so, 
Roman in its character ; but it was oidy Roman 
in this sense, that the latter was what in earlier 
centuries would have been called the Cardine 
Minuscule, which was also the French writing. 
I think it unnecessary to elaborate this point 
further, as anyone may verify it for himself 
by comparing any book of the first Paris 
printers preserved in tiie Paris library with the 
writing found in a good many of them — c.^., 
(a) the Ouill. Fichetus Rhetorica (paper copy), 
of which work the British Museum also 
possesses a copy on vellum, having a prefatory 
letter addressed to Pope Sixtus IV., the first 
page of which is written; (6) the Bessarion 
Epiatolae, and especially (c) the Cicero Officia 
of 1472, in which the headinffs have been 
added in a handwriting which hardly differs 
from the printed text at all. Moreover, the 
printers themselves tell us that they cut their 
tyi)es after the model of handwritings. ^ For 
instance, Arnold ther Hoemen boasted (in his 
Fasciculus temporumy Cologne, 1474) that he 
had imitated the scribe's handwriting so 
accurately that ^the book would seem to have 
been written. 

Mr. William Blades, the well-known author 
of the Life of William Caxton, gave, some 
years ago, an account of the tyx>es of tiie first 
printers which substantially agrees with my 
own. His remarks passed under my eyes in 
1870; but thdr bearing escaped me at the time, 
and it was only a few days ago, long after I 
had written the above passage, that I read 
them acddentally again. As Mr. Blades has 
shown himself to be such a careful and accu- 
rate observer of types and printers' habits, I 
consider it useful to quote him nere (vol. i., p. 31). 

^* The first printer, when be set about forming 
his alphabet, was never troubled as to the shape 
he should give his letters. The form which would 
naturally present itself to him would be that to 
which he and the people to whom he hoped to 
sdl his productions had been accustomed. It is 
not at all wonderiul, therefore, that the types used 
in the first printed books closely resemble the 
written characters of the period; nor that this 
imitation should be extended to all those oom- 
binations of letters which were then in use by the 
scribes. Thus the Psalters and Bibles which 
appeared in Germany, among the first productions 
of the press, were printed in the characters used 



by the scribes for ecdeeiastical serrioe-books, 
while more general literature was printed in the 
common bastaid-roman. When Sweinheim and 
Pannartz, emigrating from Germany, took up 
their abode at the famous monastery of Subiaoo, 
near Rome, they cut the punches for their new 
types in imitation of the Roman letters indigenous 
to the country, although the Gothic tendency still 
shows itself. In the dominions of the Duke of 
Burgundy, where the vocation of the scribes had 
been so extensivdy encouraged, we find the same 
plan pursued. Oolard Mansion, the first printer at 
Bruges, was also a cdebrated caligrapher, and 
the resemblance between his printed bo(^ 
and the best written MSS. of his time, is very 
marked. The same character of writing was dso 
in use in England ; and Caxton*s types bear the 
closest resemblance to the handwriting in the 
Mercers' books, and to the volumes of that era in 
the Archives at GuildhalL" 

Nothing could be dearer and more to the 
point. I only wish to make one observation 
with respect to the ** Gothic tendency " in the 
Subiaoo type, of which Mr. Blades speaks, and 
of which Mr. T. B. Reed speaks also in 
his exoellent work on Old English Letter 
Founders (p. 41). I must say that I do not 
mysdf see any "Gothic tendency **" in it; but 
if there be any, it was not imported by Swein- 
heim and Pannartz from Germany or elsewhere, 
but was ** indigenous *' to Italy, as Gbthic 
writing was by no means unknown in that 
oountry. In fact, if any types or models of types 
had been imported by Sweynheim and Pannartz 
from Germanv into Italy, they would have 
looked more like Italian than German ; for the 
types used by the first printers of Germanv 
resemble the Italian writing of the time to such 
an extent that those of the two Indulgences of 
1454 might easily be dedared to be imitations 
of Italian handwritings, if we had no other 
except Italian handwritings to compare them 
with. It is only when we place them side by 
side with undoubtedly German products, such 
as the block-book called the Endtchrist (of 
which a facsimile is given in Sotheby*s Prindpiu 
Typographical II. pi. Ixiii.), that we realise tnat 
the types of the Indulgences are formed after 
Carman writing. And as regards the assertion 
that the printers imitated in their types the 
letters indigenous to the coimtry or the town 
where they settied, though it is a fact that a 
good many, perhaps I may say most of them, 
did so, yet the types of the Catholicon of 1460 
make it dear, I think, that sometimes the 
MSS. which served as models for their types 
were not indigenous to the town or country 
where the printer was settied. For, the 
Catholicon type looks Italian, without any 
mixture of the German dement, as seems 
evident from a comparison of it with the 
writing of the Dante figured on plate 199 of 
the first series of the London Palaeographical 
Sodety, a MS. Doctrinale preserved in the 
British Museum (Harl. 2577) and Schum's 
Foes., 21. But we cannot be too cautious in 
such matters, as we have very few materials 
for investigations of this kind.* 

I should like to correct a blunder in my 
artide in the Aoademt of last week. In the 
footnote on p. 361, col. 3, for ** Panzer," read 

" Passavant." J. H. Hessels. 



* If Dr. Vau der Linde had spent the money 
furnished him by the Germans for the publication 
of his book in proriding us with reliable facaimHes 
of German products of writing, xjlogiaphy, and 
printing, he would have done something creditable 
to himself and his employers. Instead of that he 
has squandered German mon^ on a totally un« 
neceeeary book, illustrated by a number of foolish 
plates and portraits which cannot be of the 
slightest use to anybody. 
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C0EBE8F0NDENCE, 

SHYLOOK A17D HIS PBEDECESSOBS, 

London : May 99, 1887. 

The letter from me on this subject, which you 
were good enough to print in the Academy of 
May 14, throws, I believe, additional light on 
the history of the composition of *' The Merchant 
of Venice." It is now (in my opinion) capable 
of demonstration that ** The Merchant " is an 
adaptation of an older play, and that its mode 
of construction places it in the same category 
witii * * The Taming of the Shrew " and the early 
histories, all of which are well known to bie 
adaptations of older pieces. I am, of course, 
aware that this theory has been put forward as 
matter of conjecture already. I propose to 
treat it as matter of evidence. 

Gosson's well-known reference in his diatribe 
against theatres to a lost play called ''The 
•Tewe " — dealing not only with "the greedinesse 



of worldly ohusers" but with "the bloody 
mindes of usurers'* — Cleaves little doubt that 
i^e two plots of "The Merchant "—the bond of 
flesh and the caskets — ^were seen on the stage 
in comlnnation in 1579, the year in which 
Gosson wrote. Gosson's statement is the 
common property of all the editors, but in 
itself it does not prove very much. Another 
piece of evidence of almost equal import- 
ance has recently become accessible, and 
no future editor should ignore it. In the 
year in which Gosson wrote, Edmund Spenser, 
the poet, signed a letter addressed to 
Gabriel Harvey with the words: "He that is 
fast bowude vnto the in more obligations than 
any marohante of Italy to any Jewe there." 
Spenser's letter appeared in Gabriel Harvey's 
"Xetter-book," first printed for the Camden 
Society in 1884, and edited by Mr. E. J. L. 
Scott. Harvey, when writing to Spenser a 
few days earlier, showed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the contemporary stage, and assumed 
a like knowledge in his correspondent. No one 
will, therefore, deny the reasonableness of Mr. 
Scott's suggestion that Si>enser's eccentric 
siftnature is an intentional reminiscence of the 
lost play of " The Jewe," which, according to 
GbsBon, was then being acted at the BulL 
Spenser's words, indeed, substantiate the theory 
that the lost play set out the misfortunes of an 
Italian merdiant — in a manner resembling 
"The Merchant of Venice." They suggest, 
too, that the piece strongly impressed one play- 
goer of exceptional intelligence, and increase 
the probability that it attracted the attention 
of a playwright of greater intellect. 

Five years later (1584), as I have already 
shown, the popidar moral-play called " The 
Three Ladies of Liondon " was printed, and here 
were included three scenes of altercation between 
a Jew (Gerontus) and an Italian merchant, his 
debtor (Mercatere), culminating in the latter's 
arrest and trial at the former's suit. This episode 
has no connexion whatever with the slender 
plot of the rest of the piece. Liove, fame and 
other abstractions, do duty elsewhere for 
dramaixB personae, and the introduction of a 
concrete Jew and his debtor is incongruous 
and impertinent. The amount and terms of 
G^rontus's loan are those of Shylock's loan, and 
these details are not similarly stated in any other 
known story of a Jewish usurer. The dialogues 
of Gerontus and Meroatore recall throughout 
those of Shylock and Antonio. The likeness 
extends to many phrases which, in Shakspere^s 
lines, have become almost proverbial. But the 
dSnouement and dramatic point of each play is 
quite distinct. It is the identity of the pieces 
in tmns of phraseology and in the sub- 
sidiary action, and the marked differences 
in the final features of the plots, that make 
it unsatisfactory to suggest that Shakspere 
borrowedjdirectly from the earlier play. It was 
not Shakspere's habit to patch his own work 
with minute extracte or unimportant "tags" 
from a predecessor. He was either a borrower 
on ajliberal scale or an inventor beyond idl 
doubt. There is, therefore, but one way to 
explain the curious resemblances. The phrase- 
ology and subsidiary action of both plays owed 
something to a common source. 

It is legitimate to account for the forced 
entrance of the Jewish episode into "The Three 
Ladies" by the assumption that it is itsdf 
borrowed or adapted (in accordance with a 
common practice) from an older work^and one 
possibly of recognised popularity. * * The Jewe " 
of 1579, with its Jewish creditor and Italian 
merchant, obviously answers all the conditions 
which that older work must satisfy ; and the 
Jewish episode in "The Three Ladies" — 
doubtless introduced with a view to lengthen- 
ing the theatrical life of an old-fa£ioned 
morality — becomes a fragment, and the 
only fragment accessible to us, of the lost 



play which dealt at once with usurers and 
worldly choosers. In this case the many sug- 
ffestions of the language of Antonio and Shy- 
lock to be met with in this fragment of " The 
Jewe" explain themselves. Shakapere, like 
the adapter of the fragment, most have owed 
something of his phraseology to the lost play. 
We have already seen the reasonableness of 
assuming that he borrowed from it his double 
plot, ana it thus appears not unreasonable to 
regard " The Merchant of Yenioe " as a direct 
adaptation of " ' The Jewe ' . . . shown at the 
Bull " — an adaptation involving phraseology 
as well as plot. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that the chief aim of " The Three 
Ladies " is to expose the tricks of traders, and 
especially of foreign merchante trading with 
England ; and it is probable that the author, 
in a desire to sharpen the point of his moral, 
found it needful to distort some of the dramatic 
point of the Jewish scenes when adapting 
them from "The Jewe." It is obvious that 
some allowance must be made for their dis- 
tortion at the hands of their first adapter. 
The feeble catastrophe in " The Three Ladies " 
is probably that adapter's own improvement on 
his original. But that admission leaves un- 
injured the theory which explains the marked 
likeness of phraseology ana subsidiary action 
in the Jewish scenes of " The Three Ladies " 
and in "The Merchant" by making them 
independent reflections of the old play of " The 
Jewe." 

As to the ballad of "Gtemutus the Jew," 
I desire to add something to what I have 
already said. I assumed a fortnight ago that 
the name (C^emutus) was borrowed from the 
Gerontus of "The Three Ladies," and that the 
ballad was composed while "The Three Ladies" 
held the stage. Now that I regard the Jewish 
episode in " The Three Ladies" as little more 
than a fragment of the lost play of 1579, I 
prefer to regard the ballad as a version of that 
lost play's plot. Its archaic tone justifies as 
early a date as 1579 ; and I find on December 7, 
1580, a ballad (not now extant), entitled " An 
Example of XJsurie," entered in the Stetioners' 
registers. The title makes it possible that the 
entry refers to the ballad of Gfemutus. 

I would urge futuro editors to reform alto- 

§>ther their accounts of the sources of " The 
erchant of Venice." Fiorentino's " II Peco- 
rone " undoubtedly recites the story of the 
Jew's bond and the pleading in disguise of the 
lady of Belmont in much the same manner as 
Shakspere's play. But many of the most 
artistic details in Fiorentino's story are ignored 
by the dramatist, and the substituted incidents 
are no improvemente. It is unlike Shakspere's 
method of work to do his plot any artistic 
injury when transferring it from a romance. 
Moreover, Fiorentino never appeared either in 
an English or a French dress in Shakspere's 
day ; and the only edition known was tl^ one 
printed at Milan in 1558. To assume that 
Shakspere had immediate recourse to this 
volume is to credit him with a knowledge of 
Italian which he does not exhibit elsewere. 
I am inclined to leave Fiorentino out of aooount 
altogether, and to ascribe Shakspere's knowledge 
of the story solely to the lost play of " The Jewe. " 
Of course the same objections cannot be brought 
against the theory that sends Shakspere to the 
Geata Bomanorum for his episode of tbe caskets. 
The Gesta Bomanorum was translated into 
English, and was popular in his day. But, 
since Gbsson teUs us that " the^ greedinesse of 
worldly chusers " was one of the motives of the 
lost play, tiie theory is supererogatory. A 
mass of evidence exists to prove that Shakspere 
invariably economised his power, and that he 
preferred to work over ground that had already 
been broken by the tiros of his oraft rather than 
seek fields where no sort of dramatic cultivation 
had been attempted. Sidney L. Lsb. 
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A LITERAKY COINCIDENCE. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg : May 28, 1887. 
When we find in a modem writer an idea 
expressed, or even a turn of a sentence used, 
"which has occurred in some previous writer, we 
are, many of us, in the habit of assuming that 
the new writer has helped himself without 
acknowledgment from the stores of the old 
one. This conclusion is sometimes just enough. 
Stealing ideas is by no means an uncommon 
form of fraud. It is, however, very unjust to 
assume in every case where a parallelism 
of thought occurs that the more modem writer 
is indebted to his predecessor. I have to-day 
come upon a striking example of this. Byron 
in '* The Siege of Corinth '* says of Francesca : 
' * Her roimded arm showed white and bare : 
. And ere yet she made reply. 

Once she raised her hand on high ; 
It was 80 wan, and transparent of hue. 
You might have seen the sun ahine through." 
The same idea occurs in a life of St. Elphege, 
the martvred Archbishop of Canterbury, which 
is printed in the Acta Sanctorum, April 11, 634. 
We may be well assured that Lord Byron had 
never seen or heard of this obscure piece of 
biographical literature. One passage is as 
follows : 

''Undo corpus Ulius tanta attenuatum est made, 
nt tempore sancti sacrificii, cum manus ecdesiastico 
more tensas in altum porrigeret, per medias 
palmarum junotnras daritas aeris perapid posset.'* 

I am not the discoverer of this parallel 
passage. It was noticed by Dr. Bock, in his 
Church of Our Fathers, voL iii., part ii., p. 30., 
in the year 1854, from which place I have taken 
the above quotation from the Acta. 

Bdwakd Peacock. 



<* MAKBBATE." 

London : May 98, 1867. 
The reviewer of Count "Vitzthum's BeminU- 
oence8 in the Academy of May 14 (p. 334), writes : 
*' We have no due to the meaning of the epithet 
makebate.** The word means, *' a causer and 
promoter of quarrel," see BaUey ; also quoted 
by HalHwell : Archaic Dictionary, ii. 538, as 
^m Nares and Florio. A. Hall. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

TUBBDAT, May 81, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: «*The 
Modem Phy nldogy of the Brain and it^ Relation to 
the Mind." JTL., hy Prof. Victor Horsley. 

TaXTBSDAY, June S. 8 p.m. Royal Institatlon: **The 
Ohemistry of the Organic World," VU., by Prof. 
Dewar. 

4 p.m. Arobaeologioal Institate : ** Evidenoe of 
a One-Village Oommoni^ at Aston in Oxfordshire." 
hy G. L. Oomme; ** A Blttite Cylinder and Seal," 
by Prof. Sayoe; **Oonrt BoUs of the Manor of 
mbbaldstow," by B. Peaoook. 

8 p.m. litnnean: ** TranspIratiOQ and LiTing 
Frotoplanm." by the Rev. Q. Henalow; ** F^rfeUiaa- 
tlon of QUti^a Mouiae,'* hr Mr. H. J. Veitoh; 
•• Light and Rotoplasmio Movement," by Mr. 8. 
Moore; ** Algae on Tortoise,'* by Mr. O. Potter; 
•* Mnolei in OiciUaria,** by Mr. D. Scott. 

8pjn. OartyleSoclel^. 
Fbxdat. June 8, 8 p.m. Philological : " Connemara 
OaeUo," by Mr. J. lieoky. 

8p.m. QecdogistB' Association: **The Forma- 
tioo of Agates," by Mr. W. J. Abbott. 

9 p.m. Royal Institation : '*The Application of 
PhotogFM>hy to Astronoxny," by Mr. David Oill. 

Batukdat, June 4, 8 p.m. Rojral Institatlon: ** Vic- 
torian literature," IV., by Prof. J. W. Hales. 



SCIENCE. 

The Shetorio ofAriitotU. Translated, with 
an Analysb and Critical Notes, by J. £. C. 
Welldon. (Maomillan.) 

PjcBHAPS the highest praise that has ever been 
bestowed on the Ehetorie of Aristotle is that 
contained in Copleston's Reph/ to the Galum- 
niee of the^* Edinburgh Review^* against Oxford, 
1810, p. 26, where it is described as 

<< a magazine of intellectaal riches. . . . In the 



conrse of the inquiry nothing is left untouched 
on which rhetoric, in all its branches, has any 
bearing. His principles are the results of ex- 
tensive original induction. He sought them, 
if ever man did seek them, in the living pattern 
of the human heart. All the recesses and 
windings of that hidden region he has explored ; 
all its caprices and affections, whatever tends to 
excite, to ruffle, to amuse, to gratify, or to offend 
it, have been carefully examined. The reason 
of these phenomena is demonstrated, the 
method of creating them is explained. • . • 
The whole is a text book of human feeling, a 
storehouse of taste, an exemplar of condensed 
and accurate, but uniformly dear and candid, 
reasoning.** 

Unfortunately, however, it is not always so 
dear in its reasoning, or so complete in its 
treatment, as this eulogy appears to imply ; for 
we can hardly claim completeness for a work on 
rhetoric that says next to nothing on delivery, 
and is almost entirely silent on Demosthenes. 
But the language we have quoted may be 
accepted as a fair description of, at any rate, 
the first seventeen chapters of what the late 
Master of Trinity has called, in his edition of 
the Fhaedrus, the '^ inimitable second book '' 
of the Rhetoric — ^the part, in fact, where the 
author's indebtedness to the hints thrown out 
in the Fhaedrus is most distinctly marked. 
This indebtedness seems, by the way, to have 
been left out of sight by Mr. Welldon in the 
passage of his preface (p. vi), where, among 
other things, he claims Aristotle's treatment 
of rhetoric, in its relation to psychology, as 
distinctly original. Probably, the best 
known passages in the part of Aristotle's 
work to which reference has just been made 
are the descriptions of the characters of youth 
and old age, both of which are excellently 
rendered in Mr. Welldon's trandation. But 
these are far too long to quote, and we must, 
therefore, be content with citing his render- 
ing of the immediately subsequent chapter on 
the characteristics of the prime of life. 

*' As to persons who are in the prime of life, it 
it evident that in character they will occupy a 
position intermediate between ihe young and 
the old. They will be exempt from the excess 
of either; they will be ndther excessively 
confident, as excess of confidence is fool- 
hardiness, nor excessivdy fearful, but will 
preserve a proper balance of oonfidenoe and 
fear; they wUl be ndther universally trustful 
nor universally distrustful, but will rather 
form their judgment in accordance with the 
facts ; their rule of life will be ndther honour 
only nor expediency only, but both; and 
ndther parsimony nor extravagance, but a 
proper mean. The same will be true in 
regard to pasdon and desire. They will 
combine temperance with valour and valour 
with temperance, these being qualities which 
are distributed separatdy among the young 
and the old; for the young are brave and 
licentious, and the old are temperate and 
cowardly. It may indeed be sdd generally 
that, wherever there are advantages dis- 
tributed between youth and age, persons in 
the prime of life enjoy both, and that, where- 
ever there are excesses or defects inherent in 
youth or age, they observe moderation in 
respect to theiQ. The body, I may say, is at 
its prime from 30 to 35, and the soul about 49." 

It is to the last sentence of this chapter that 
Mr. Welldon might more appropriatdy have 
referred in his note on p. 35 (I 6 § 11), 
where he happens to mention instead the 
paralld passage in the PoUtioe. It was a 
favourite quotation of no less a headmaster 



than Dr. Arnold, as is stated by Sir Alexander 
Grant, who drily adds : 
'* It has been observed that univerdty under- 
graduates are apt to condder these ages as set 
too high, while senior tutors have been known 
to complain of them as oidy applicable to pre- 
codous southern nations '* {ArietoUe, p. 89). 

But, curioudy enough, not one of the com- 
mentators on the Rhetoric has drawn attention 
to the interesting fact that, as Aristotle was 
bom in 384 b.c, and probably published his 
Rhetoric about 336, the author himself was 
probably '' about 49 " when he penned this 
passage. 

As shorter specimens of Mr. Welldon's skill 
as a translator we may cite his rendering of 
II 20 § 8, ofiouoL yap ck km rh iroXv ra fifXXovra 
ToTs yeyovoa-iv, ** inasmuch as history tends to 
repeat itself " ; and of I 5 § 6, ifitXtpyia av€v 
dvcXevtfcpias, ^'an industry that never de- 
generates into vulgarity." He appears less 
happy in his rendering of ''Antigone," 457, 
quoted in I 13 § 2, kov^U oIScv i$ otov '</>(ivi7, 
** and no man knoweth whence it came or 
how " ; for the notes of time in vvy, exOh and 
del in the previous line, diow that 1$ otov 
means ef orov ')(p6vov, and confirm Mr. 
Cope's verdon : '* And none doth know what 
time it came to light." Again, it is surely 
better to leave untranslated the diminutives 
XpvciSapiov, IfuiriSdpcov, and rooi^/idrtov, which 
are quoted from Aristophanes in III 2 § 15, 
than to coin such equivalents as goldlet, 
tunickin, and siekineas, and thus unconsciously 
to justify Aristotle's own warning, as ren- 
dered by Mr. Welldon : *' In the use both of 
epithets and of diminutives it is necessary to 
be cautious and never to lose dght of the 
mean." 

A word of praise is due to the dear and 
concise analysis prefixed to the translation, 
and also to the constant pains taken in the 
notes in suggesting improvements in the or- 
dinary punctuation of the text. Mr. Welldon 
will be interested to find that several of his 
suggestions (^.y., those on pp. 72, 141) have 
been anticipated in the very useful edition of 
the text, edited by Boomer in the Teubner 
series, which does not appear to have come to 
his knowledge, although it happens to have 
been published more than a year before his 
translation, and was mentioned at the time 
among the '' Selected Foreign Books," in the 
AcADEHT. Exception may perhaps be taken 
to some of the minor details of tiie " critical 
notes," in which the translator states the text 
that he adopts, or the reasons for his inter- 
pretation. In all oases in which the sugges- 
tion is not his own, he might have briefly 
indicated the authority for the reading which 
he accepts or rejects. Thus, on p. 3, he 
omits to mention that owQpvjroL, which he 
does not accept, is the reading of all the M8S, 
and that avvj^fyrqToXf which he adopts, was 
preferred by Muretus. On p. 42 (I 6 § 15), 
the alteration of /xvrjfjuu into fii^firj seems to be 
attributed to Spengd, whereas it was really 
first made by Vater (not by Victorius). On 
p. 132 (II 4 § 27), it might have been stated 
that ovs 6appovfi€y, preferred by Shilleto, is 
the reading of the best MS, and is supported 
by the vetus tranelatio, and approved by 
Spengel and Koemer. On p. 153 (II 8 §16) 
the proposal to place the words koX ras 
vp6,(€is before koI Xoyoxs was made by Thurot. 
On p. 225, aJny (lU 1 §4) is supported by 
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the scholiast; on p. 231 (III 2 § 8), TO(rovT(f 
is due to VictoriuB ; and on p. 259 (III 10 § 7), 
uyaywra, to the traiiBcript of the passage in 
Dionysius of Halicamassus. On p. 57 
(I 7 § 40), rw Sofcctv is due to Munro ; and on 
p. 61 (I9§11), the omission of fukfxnlwxui 
Sk Tovvavriov was suggested by Spengel. On 
p.63,Bergk'8 text of the fragment of Sappho, 
quoted in I 9 § 10, is not quite correctly re- 
produced ; and on p. 84, the reader is referred 
to Thompson's note en the Oargioiy 484 £, 
for a full discussion of a fragment of the 
Antiopa^ -which is still more fully treated in 
an appendix to Cope's translation of that 
dialogue. Again, on p. 249 (III 8 § 1) we 
read : '^ It was part of Gleon's policy to 
pose as the champion of those who, like 
freedmen, could not appear for themselTcs 
in court; and the chUdren, whether in 
ArUtoMi time or later, seem to have caught 
up his invariable name ; " where AristotWa 
must be a mistake, surely, for his ( VUon's). 
On p. 260 (III 10 § 7), it would be better 
(with Wolf and Eoemer) to bracket IkkXi/o-uis, 
attributing its insertion to a marginal expla- 
nation of avvSpofuis. The text would then 
run : cifAo^ctcr^ai ^jceXcvc ft^ TroXAa? iroiijo'bKrt 
Ttts crwSpofias [kKKkqala^], On p. 278 
(III 14 § 6), something has gone wrong with 
Mr. Welldon's translation of the fragment 
from the exordium of the poem of Choerilus 
on the Persian wars : 

IJ^eo juoi }<6yov iXKoVy Jhras *Afflas itirh yalrif 
^KBtv is Ebp^tmiv x6\*fios fiiyas. 

The obvious meaning is : 

" Sing me now anothei story, tell me bow from 
Asia's land 
Game a great war into Europe ** ; 

but Mr. Welldon prints it as two separate 

fragments, thus : 

"Teach me another strain, how Asians soil," 

or 

" To Europe came a mighty war." 

But these, perhaps, are only trifles. It is 
somewhat more serious when on p. 6, all the 
difficulties attending a completely satisfactory 
account of an **enthymeme" are too briefly 
dismissed by accepting the popular descrip- 
tion which defines it as an imperfect or 
rhetorical syllogism, without taking into 
consideration Aristotle's own (I 2 § 13) state- 
ment tbat the constituent parts of an 
enthymeme are, not always, but often, •' fewer 
than those of the primary or normal 
syllogism." . It appears impossible to recon^ 
cile this statement with the view that the 
enthymeme is an imperfectiy expressed syl- 
logism ; and it therefore seems better to accept 
the view of Sir William Hamilton, in his 
Zectures an Logic (I, p. 386-391), that the 
difference between the enthymeme and the 
syllogism is that the premisses and conclusions 
of the former are '* never more than probable 
and contingent, which follows from the 
nature of its materials, human actions, 
characters, motives, emotions" (Cope's Intro- 
duction, p. 102 f.). This is consistent with 
Aristotle's description of the enthymeme as a 
GvXXoyiafxo^ i$ cIkotcuv, rj oi^/xcuov {Analgtica 
Friora^ II 27, p. 70 a 10); and the same 
opinion is also maintained, with some diffuse- 
ness, by De Quincey in his Ensay on Bbetoric 
(Collected Worht, x pp. 23-28), and more 
concisely and, we think, conclusively by 
Prof. Jebb in his Attic Orators (II 290). 
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LaftlT, on p. 181, we are told that the line 
cj^ ^ktrn fiv$(iiv rcav Ai/Svorifcwv Aoyos is quoted 
by Hennogenes from the ** Myrmidons " of 
Aeschylus, whereas that rhetorician does not 
quote the line at all; but, like Theon and 
Nicolaus Sophistes in later times, simply 
mentions fjLvOoi Kl^vkoC in his FrogymnasmaUt 
(p. 1). The line in question is really the first 
of a well-known fragment preserved by the 
scholiast on Aristophuies, ^* Aves," 808 : — 

&s 8* iffrX tileoiv rQp Alfivtrriic&v \6yos, 
x\riy4rr' ii,rpdKr<^ to^ik^ rhv iL€r6y 
tlwuif I96ina M-VX^^" trrrp^fuiTOSy 

We trust that the able headmaster of a 
school that numbers Byron among its many 
distinguished alumni will have an early 
opportunity of stating in a revised edition of 
a work, which is sure to be widely used 
among Euglish students of the Rhetoric, the 
exact authority for the fragment of Aeschylus 
which is the original source of Byron's 
famous simile in '* English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers " : 

" So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more thioagn rolling clouds to soar again. 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wioged the shaft that quivered in his heart * ' 

J. E. Sakbts. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The Zoological Society propose to commemorate 
the jubilee of the Queen by holding a general 
meeting on the lawn of their gardens on Thurs- 
day, June 16, at 4 p.m. After the silver medal 
has been awarded to the Maharaja of Kuoh 
Behar, the president (Prof. Flower) will give a 
short address on the progress of the society 
during the past fifty years; and there will 
follow a reception. 

Implements of jade are occasionally found 
along the coast of British Columbia and Alaska, 
extending to a considerable distance inland, 
especially along the lower parts of the Fraser 
and Thompson rivers. It has long been matter 
of dispute whether the jade of these implements 
was of local origin, or had been tnmsported 
from Asiatic sources. Dr. G. M. Dawson, of 
the Gteological Survey of Canada, has con- 
tributed to the Canadian Record of Science a 
paper in which he adduces evidence to prove 
that the material was worked in the locality, 
boulders of jade having been found in the 
Valley of the Fraser, although the mineral is 
not yet known to occur in situ in British 
Columbia. Dr. A. B, Meyer, of Dresden, 
some time ago called attention to the occur- 
rence of jade in Alaska as evidence that the 
American implements were not necessarily 
worked from a mineral of Asiatic origin. 



FHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Lttdwig, of Prague, whose translation 
of the Big-Yeda, in spite of the abusive criti- 
cisms with which it was received, is now reoog- 
nised to be by far the best, will soon publish 
a complete dictionary of the Rig-Yeda, embody- 
ing the latest results of Yedic scholarship. 

The issues of the Pali Text Society now pass- 
ing through the press are the first part of the 
Digha Nikaya and of Buddhagosha's com- 
mentary on it, the Sumangala Yilasinl, under 
the joint editorship of Jhrofs. Bhys Davids 
and Estlin Carpenter; the Yimana Yatthu, 
edited by E. H. Gooneratne ; and the Sad- 
dhammopayana, edited by Dr. B. Morris. 

We have received from India a new edition 
of tbe HitopcUUea, by Prof. Peter Peterson, of 



Bombay. The text is founded on a collation 
of the best MSS., and will probably become in 
future the textue recepttis of this interestiog 
collection of fables. Prof. Peterson ascribes 
the authorship to N^r^yana. 

Prof. Peterson has also recently published 
his third report on the *' Search for Sanskrit 
MSS. in the Bombay Circle,'' which is full of 
important matter. 

Among the most recent publications of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society just arrived from Cal- 
cutta is the first fasciculus of a work Hkely to 
prove of considerable importance for the study 
of Buddhism. This is the Ashtaedhaerikd 
Prajfldparamitd, a text representing the phil- 
osophy of the Mahayana school. The text is 
edited by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra from ]^^. 
in Calcutta libraries, from a fine copy sent from 
London by the Boyal Asiatic Society, and from 
two early palm-leaf MSS. acquired by Mr. 
Cecil Bendall in Nepal, and left by him in Cal- 
cutta for use for this edition. It is much to be 
regretted that the text is not accompanied by 
extracts, at least, from the commentary existing 
in MSS. in the Bengal Asiatic Society's own 
library and in that of the Maharaja of Nepal* 

The Straits branch of the Boyal Asiatio 
Society— which has recently shown ita active 
life by the publication of a volume of selections 
from transactions of learned societies relating 
to the Malay peninsula — now gives us in the 
last number of its Journal the |lrst instalment 
of an elaborate bibliography of Siam, compiled 
by Mr. E. M. Satow, formerly a student 
interpreter in Japan, and now British Consul- 
Qeneral at Bangkok. This bibliography, which 
will comprise nearly three hun<&ed numbers, 
is intended to include not only periodicals and 
transactions, but also the works of early writers 
and travellers who make but incidental mention 
of Siam. The order adopted is that not 
necessarily of the publication but of the date of 
the writer, for not a few of the writings, though 
of the seventeenth century, have been published 
quite recently. We may mention that this 
branch of the Asiatic Society publishes, besides 
its half-yearly JourncU, a separate iasue of 
'* Notes and Queries." Both may be obtained 
in this country from Messrs. Triibner. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

OiLMBBIDOS AnTIQUABIAK SoCIBTT.-* 

{Monday, May 9.) 

The Bev. G. F. Browne, president, in. the dialr.— 
Sir Gt, Duckett, Bart., communicated a deed of 
agreement for twenty years between the Ixnd 
Abbot and Convent of Olugny and the farmers of 
Offord (HuntingdonBhire), dated 1237, and made 
some remarks thereon, showing how the deed bore 
upon the life of a village community in the thir- 
teenth century and upon the monetary values of 
com and cattle. The original of this deed is 
preserved in the '* Burgundy OoUeotion" of the 
Blblioth^que Nationale at Paris, and appears to 
supply the first documentary proof of the ^gln of 
the distinguishlDg name Offoid Chm^. — ^Prof. 
Macalister exhibited a few of a large oollectkNi of 
skulls, recently procured for the Anatomical 
Museum of the TJmTersity by Mr. E. A. W, Bodge. 
The whole collection consists of 108 skulls taken 
from graves near Asswan, and are in two eeirieo : 
one from graves of the early periods of tke New 
Empire, about b.c. 1800; and a second series from 
graves of a later ^te, about the XXVUh 
Dynasty. A collection of this kind, made under 
the direct inspection of such a competent scdiolar 
as Mr. Budge, is of importance, as hitherto the 
subject of Egyptian ethnology has been in aa 
unsettled state. From time to time writers bare 
supposed the Egyptians to be related to Indo- 
Euiopean, Semitic and African, and even to 
Australioid stocks ; and hence such a fine ooUectioi 
of skulls, which are mostly males, and moetlj 
beloDging to persons of the priestly class, Is of tite 
first importance, and Prof. MaosUiteK bopes 
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to be able to laj befoie the society a detailed 
account of his Tetrnte, aa soon as he has had time 
to measure them tully.— Dr. G. Ouxmingham 
made the following obsenrations upon a point 
which Prof. Macalister had raised respecting the 
teeth of these early Egyptian skulls : ^* The 
remarks of Prof. Macalister on the stunted nature 
of the third molar or so-called untdom- tooth are 
most faiteresting, and I can certainly confirm his 
statement as to the lack of deTelopment of that 
tooth in ciTilised life. If, as he says (and I think 
rightly), the diminution in siae and form is indi- 
cative of the functional disuse of the teeth and 
jaws owing to the civilised condition of the 
Egyptian cmtine of those distuit times, and if the 
present descendants of that ancient race have 
retained a euUine calling for little use of teeth and 
jaws, the present condition of the third molar in 
the mouth of the modem Egyptian may perhaps 
throw some light on the rate at which that tooth 
is disappearing from the mouth of the civilised 
man of our own time. The rudimentary character 
of the third molar has been much discussed both 
in this oountiy and in America, and an examina- 
tion of these skulls may give a new aspect to the 
discussion of that interesting subject.*'— Mr. E. 
A. W. Budge exhibited some Egyptian antiquities, 
-which he nad acquired for the FitzwiUiam 
Museum. He proceeded to describe them as 
follows : ''The small collection of objects, which 
I have the honour to describe to you to-night, was 
purchased at Luxor, the modem representative of 
ancient Thebes, and at AAmtm, in ancient days 
called Panopolis. Owing to the limited sum of 
money placed at my disposal by the university, I 
was compelled to pass by several very interesting 
objects, and to buy onl^ such as I knew were be- 
coming more and more rare each year. I 
endeavoured to make the small collection include 
specimens of all the important small Egyptian 
antiquities. I made no attempt to buy scarabaei 
inscribed with royal names, knowing from experi- 
ence that no public body with Bmited means 
can ever oompete with private collectors, who 
will give, practically, fabulous sums for such 
objects. Though nearly the whole of Thebes 
on the ea^m bank of the Nile is a cemetery, and 
awaits excavation, and the supply of antiquities 
must be nearly inexhaustible, still the number of 
good objects offered for sale by the natives is 
small. As Thebes was the capital of ancient 
Egypt during a thousand years of its most flourish- 
ing period, it is only to be expected that the most 
beautiful, and at the same time valuable, things 
should pe found in the tombs of its dead and gone 
inhabitants. The peculiarly dry nature of the 
limestone lock hi which the tombs are hewn has 
preserved the most delicate statuettes, and papyri 
with their vivid colours, as fresh and beautiful as 
on t^e day they were made. The greater portion 
of the objects on the table before us is from 
Thebes, and represents some of the best artistic 
work of the XVIIIth «nd XlXth Dynasties (about 
1400 B.c ). Themost important object is a double 
statue of a scribe called Karma and his si&ter or 
wife Abui. They both wear the thick headdress 
characteristic of the XVIIIth and XlXth Dynasties. 
Kuma's hands are crossed on his breast, but 
instead of holding the usual whip and crook in 
imitation of the god Osiris, he hcuds a whip and 
scribe's palette with reeds and ink. fiy the side 
of the lady is an inscription which reads, ' His 
sieter, the lady of the house, Abui.' On the seat 
on which Karma and his wife sit are small figures 
in relief of their children. The first Is a female 
called Kebthesent holding a lotus-flower to her 
nose, and by her side are two sons, 8e-mut and 
Neb-nutara. On the right-hand side of the 
statue are three other sons, the flrst nameless, and 
the second and third called Ken- Amen and Ma. 
from the fact of the word matxera occurring only 
after the name of the scribe it is clear that he only 
was dead. At the back of the figures are six 
lines of inscription painted with sulphate of oopper. 
They read : * May Osiris at the head of Amenti 
Anubis upon his hill, the lord of the holy land, give 
aroyaloluation ; may they give sepulchral offer- 
ings of cakes and beer, of oxen, ducks, Imen 
bandages, incense, wax, all beautiful and pure 
things^ aU sweet and pleasant things, the gifts of 
heaven, the products of earth, which the Nile 
brings forth from his treasure-house to the genius 
of the scribe Karma triumphant, otherwise called 



the landlord of Uast triumphant before the great 
god.' (2.) Green stone .soarabaeus in gold rira 
inscribed witii eleven lines of hieroglyphics con- 
taining a version of a part of the thirtieth and 
sixty-fourth chapters of the Book of th^ Dead^ 
these portions are among the oldest parts of the 
Book of the Deadf and are very corrupt. The 
translation of the version found on this scarabaeus 
is as follows : 

My heart of my mother, my heart of my 

mother ! 
Heart sack of my becomings ! Be there no ob- 
struction 
in evidence, be there no stoppage to me on the 

part of 
the Powers, be there not made repulse to me 
in the presence of the Guardian of the IScale ! 

Thou art 
my KA upon my body, Ohnum who strengthens 
my limbs. Come thou to that state of felicity to 

which 
we are going. Be not overthrown our name 
by the iShenlt who make men firm. 
Pleasant to us is the hearing of the dilation of 

heart at the 
weighing of words. Let there not be lies told 

against me 
in the presence of the Qod ! How great art 

thou I " 
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TEE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
ni. 
M. Caeolus-Dtjran'8 full-length of the" Vicom- 
tesse Greffiilhe*' (904) has no rival in the 
exhibition as an example of aU- conquering 
brush power and legitimate dexterity, combined 
f^ith a brilliancy and force of colour which 
render its neighbdurhood dangerous indeed to 
all surrounding canvases. The subject, a young 
and beautiful woman, stands supremely well, 
facing the spectator, in a robe of pearl-coloured 
satin, with a train of grey, touched with pale 
rose colour, the background being a plain 
expanse of that jewel-like g^amet hue which the 
painter loves. Velasquez himself need not have 
disowned the sober splendours of the dresb or 
the legitimate means by which they are ob- 
tained, though he would not have so shirked 
the inviting difficulties of the lady's ruff as the 
modem master has done. To the head M. 
Carolus-Duran has imparted some vivacity and 
grace, with less of distinction than the subject 
demands, though more than the painter gener- 
ally vouchsafes. Yet he again shows his 
incapacity to grasp subtleties of character, and 
his failure to make up for the lack of the true 
objective presentation of a human individuality 
by the interposition of the subjective personality 
of the creative artist, which, throwing the ved 
of its own colour over wbat is reproduced, may 
sometimes with penetrating effect take the place 
of the intuition by the aid of which the true 
g^rasp of an idiosyncrasy is compas-ed. The 
French master has, apart from the consummate 
excellence of his technique, but a feeble, com- 
monplaoe, artistic personality, with no strong 
power of divination ; and he is thus unable to 
supply those rare and precious qualities which 
raise a brilliant study or technical triumph to 
the level of a creation of the highest rank. A 
measure of the same admirable qualities of exe- 
cution, combined with a more natural sweetness, 
are exhibited in the sketch by the same artist, 
"Mademoiselle Marie- Anne Carolus-Duran" 
(656). If we turn to M. Fantin's sober •* Por- 
trait de M. L. M." (919), we find ourselves at 
once in another and a higher artistic atmo- 
sphere, and see revealed in this unpretending 
presentment of a gentleman in morning dress 
a measure of the very qudities lacking in the 
works of the painter's brilliant fellow-country- 



man. No one better than M. Fantin knows 
how to suggest underneath an envelope of no 
special physical attraction the peculiar moral 
qualities of conscious worth and perfect mental 
equilibrium. His execution, which appears to 
us to be this year slighter and more rapid, 
thougb not less certain than heretofore, is of 
masterly directness and simplicity, though it 
sacrifices nothing to mere outward effect. Mr. 
J. 8. Sargent's ** Mrs. WilUam Playfair"' (197)— 
a portrait belonging, like all the artist's works, 
to the school which acknowledges Velasquez as 
its head, and seeks above all the strong sugges- 
tion of physical, as distinguished from mental, 
vitality, and of an individuality deriving its 
characteristics as much from the idiosyncrasy 
of the painter as from the distinguishing pecu- 
liarities of the person presented— has certainly 
in its own style no superior, if, indeed, it has 
any equal, in the exhibition The lighting of 
the vivacious head and of the massive propor- 
tions of the figure is consummate ; the blood 
seems to circulate in the veins, and the lips to 
give forth breath, while a dexerous manage- 
ment of chiaroscuro successfully conquers 
certain difficulties created by the nature 
of the task attempted. There is, perhaps, 
in the complacency of the smile just die 
slightest approach to conventionality — a quality 
very unusual with the painter — though this 
ingredient is not present in a degree suffi- 
cient to mar the truth of the delineation. 
The colour, as might be expected, is forceful 
and original rather than of subtle trans- 
parency or harmony, the peculiar juxtaposition 
of the dark green mantle, which half covers 
the yellow- wlute satin of the lady's dress, with 
the wine-coloured background being something 
of a novelty. 

By the side of these brilliant foreisn 
contributions a series of English wo»s 
worthily presents itself — producing, indeed, a 
more entirely satisfying effect than does any 
other class of work of the year. Seeing what 
Sir J. E. Millais has achieved within the intel- 
lectual limits which he has, in portraiture, 
hardly ever sought to overpass, neither his 
**Lord Eosebery" (509) nor his *' Marquis of 
Hartinffton" (465) can take rank among the 
painters successes; nor can they fairly be 
placed among the representative portraits of 
the year. The former is a presentment empty 
and vacuous in the unmoved complacency of its 
aspect, while the latter is marred by a common- 
place characterless stolidity of another kind, 
which the merit of the execution— consummate 
in the dress, with its trimmings of astrakan fur 
— is powerless to redeem. Mr. Orchardson has 
conceived his portrait of " Mrs. Joseph" (67) with 
a pathos and a quiet dignity that enhance the 
interest of an agreeable subject, in dealing with 
which he has not departed from a mitigated 
realism. The colouring is over-hot in its com- 
bination of rich tawny hues, but the drawing 
and modelling of the head are admirable and 
full of style. Mr. Luke Fildes has surprised 
and gratified the admirers of his talent by 
breaking ground in an entirely new direction, 
with evident enthusiasm and with complete 
success. His ** Mrs. Luke Fildes" (185) shows 
the lady fronting the spectator, in a black 
evening-dress, lightly maintaining with one 
hand a cloak of pale-buff satin and dark fur 
lined with orange, the whole being relieved 
against an even background of a peculiar shade, 
between red and dark orange. The figure, which 
is placed with an unrestrained grace of peculiar 
charm, is further remarkable for dolioato truth 
of characterisation and for the suggestion of a 
temperament of natural vivacity. Open to 
Question, perhaps, is the too even quality of the 
nesh, which does not appear adequately to reflect 
the light ; while the scheme of colour, darinflr 
and unconventional in its grouping of kindred 
orange and tawny hues, such as those with 
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whioh Alfred Stevens has often worked wonders, 
is not quite so successful as the unerrinff instinct 
of the bom colourist might have made it. It 
may be augured, however, that this, the first 
of the painter's portraits, will be followed by a 
long series of similar works — much as in the 
case of Mr. Frank Holl, whose popularity in 
this branch, attaining proportions unlooked for 
at the time, entirely diverted his art into a new 
channeL Mr. Hubert Herkomer's anonymous 
portrait of a youne and beautiful woman robed 
in black, holding, loosely wrapped round her, 
a doak lined with grey fur, and wearing tawny 
gloves — the whole being placed against aback- 
ground of very dark slate— has been acclaimed 
as a masterpiece worthily following upon the 
beautiful study which last year occupied exactly 
the same place. It is, perhaps, not all this, 
seeing that the colour is muddy and wants the 
sober richness which it is quite possible^as a 
Moretto and a Moroni have proved — to impart 
to such a combination ; that the modelling Las 
not that searching correctness and indication 
of structure which first-rate work should dis- 
creetly reveal; that the attitude has in its 
studied grace a suggestion of pretentious 
ideality which reveals the Teutonic origin of 
the artist. Nevertheless, the work has a special 
and very genuine charm of its own. It nobly 
presents a noble, and yet a very real, type of 
womanhood, imparting to it not only life, but 
a hijgher individuality, and placing before us a 
subject not only remarkable for plastic charm 
but for strength of personality — to reveal which 
in the delineation of youthful womanhood is, 
be it recorded, a task of greater difficulty than 
through the medium of the more strongly 
marked physical features of maturity. A mea- 
sure of the same rare quali^ is more un- 
obtrusively revealed in Mr. William Carter's 
charming " Mrs. H. Pickersgill Cunliffe " (340), 
a half-length, in which he has attacked, with a 
fair measure of success, the often-approached 
problem of painting bianco sopra bianco, which 
htst year fascinated Mr. Herkomer. The real 
merit of the picture lies, however, in the quiet 
grace and the real distinction of the delinea- 
tion; not onl^ the head, but the whole 
person of the sitter being rendered with a rare 
appreciation of its true value for the purpose of 
expression, and with a subtle divination of the 
whole individuality. A very peculiar and far 
from pleasant mannerism of touch, already 
apparent last year, is unfortunately crowing 
upon the painter, and alone detracts from his 
success. It is less prominent in the portrait 
just referred to than in his other contributions 
of the same ulass, all of which are to a still 
greater extent marred by what has assumed the 
proportions of a monotonous trick of style. 
It 18 interesting to compare Miss Deane's 
pathetic «Mdlie. Anna Belinska" (426) with 
a portrait in the Parisian Salon, in which the 
last-mentioned lady is delineated by herself, in 
a pose and with a costume almost identical 
with those of the Academy picture. The Polish 
painter shows more firmness and decision of 
technique than her French-bred English com- 
petitor; but her performance lacks the dis- 
tinctiveness, the physiognomic power, revealed 
by Miss Deane in her portrait study, tentative 
and lacking in authority as it in some respects 
is. We might put forward on Mdlle. Belinska's 
behalf the strong argument that it is almost 
impossible for an artist to attain in delineating 
himself the highest degree of success in char- 
acterisation, were we not arrested on the 
threshold by the recollection of what such 
diverse masters as Bembrandt, Murillo, and 
Chardin have achieved under the same circum- 
stances. Mr. Herman Herkomer makes a bril- 
liant success with a portrait of his better known 
relative, Mr. Hubert Herkomer, so striking by 
reason of its strength and the sombre intensity 
of its colouring Uiat to pass lit by would be 



impossible. Here again we must question the 
pretentiouk significance of the attitude, and the 
lack of dignified repose which, in a work of this 
class, would be especially g^teful. The colour- 
ing and general treatment reveal, perhaps, a 
too evident desire to recall the works of Babera 
and Zurbaran ; but the head, full of vivacity 
and intellectual power, is modelled with a clean 
hardness and a mastery which are in favourable 
contrast in some respects with Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer's own style. Mr. Frank Holl's con- 
tributions are very unequal, some showing 
evidence of haste and of a defect not common 
with him— lack of genuine interest in the 
subject delineated. TVo, however, are — allow- 
ing for the pronounced mannerisms of the 
artist both in oolouring and execution — of high 
excellence. These are the stem, unoompromisinfc 
presentment of *'Mr. Junius S. Morgan " (222) 
and the admirable ** Lord Bichard Grosvenor" 
(989)— a work which attains real pathos by the 
realistic, but sympathetic, reproduction of a 
type of sturdy and peculiarly English sim- 
plicity. The head in particular is drawn and 
modelled with great power. Mr. Herdman has 
been content to repeat last year's success with 
a portrait, "Mrs. Hamilton Buchan" (1052), 
very similar in composition to the picture 
by him which appeared in the last Academy, 
and of still closer resemblance in the pecu- 
larity of the colour-chord effected. The 
same repose and delicate grace are still to 
be admired, while the peculiarity of the com- 
bination of yellow and green in the dress and 
background, contrasting with the rosy flesh- 
tints, is far from unpleasant. We could desire 
less opacity and more power in the handling 
of the flesh and of the work generally. It is diffi- 
cult, too, to divine what is the genuine capacity 
of the painter, seeing how dosmy^e has chosen 
to adhere to what has already won praise, 
apparentiy recoiling from the test to which he 
must otherwise be submitted afresh. 

It would be a wearisome task to criticise 
anew the landscape art of those painters to 
whom it is in England chiefly given to delight 
the public Their methods remain the same, 
their subjects do not differ sensibly from those 
of former years, and the very tepid inspiration 
which they derive from their contact with 
nature almost completely vanishes in the course 
of elaboration which their careful but perfunc- 
tory performances undergo. The landscapists 
of the younger generation are, however, evi- 
dentiy undergoing a change. Adopting a stand- 
point and a technique that owe much to that 
great French school, which is, alas ! almost 
extinct in the land of its birth, they appear to 
be seeking for comprehensiveness and unity of 
vision, for breadth of technique and sobriety of 
colour. With some few exceptions, the art 
which is the outcome of these efforts is, as 
revQEded in this year's exhibition, rather tenta- 
tive and embryonic than accomplished and 
authoritative ; but, all the same, we aug^ well 
for the new departure, should it be earnestly 
and unaffectedly persisted in, less with a view 
to reproduce the technical qualities of certain 
modem masters of peculiar fascination, than 
with the desire to emulate the system of these, 
and, above all, tiie emotional power which has 
enabled them to divine and reveal secrets of 
which the vision is not accorded to the in- 
different or the conventional. Mr. Mark Fisher, 
an accomplished artist, who of late years has 
shown a dangerous tendency to repeat himself 
— ^with natural loss of freshness and truth — ^has 
apparently embraced mother earth anew, for he 
is represented, both here and at the Grosvenor 
OalleiT, by work of increased charm and tech- 
nical skilL His " Oattie in Berkshire Meadows " 
(362) is certainly the most consummate perform- 
ance of its kind at the Academy. Very remark- 
able is the aerial perspective of the tender 
blue sky half-veiled by fleecy douds, while the 



unpretending meadow-scene is given with 
remarkable breadth, and with an unobtrusive 
skill in rendering delicate gradations of colour 
and atmospheric effect such as is rare in Tfinglish 
art. It is unfortunate that the painter's tem- 
perament is somewhat cold and unemotional, 
and his artistic sympathies drcomsoribed 
within all too narrow limits ; for otherwise he 
might take very high rank indeed, and exercise 
a salutary influence over his contemporaries. 
By his side may be placed an artist of entirely 
d&erent stamp, Mr. Alfred Parsons," whose 
work reveals a measure of that rarest of quali- 
ties in recent landscape painting — style. His 
*' When Nature painted all things gay " (202) 
is a beautifully imagined and truly English 
scene, showing hillocks clothed with the riSiest 
grass, and planted with apple-trees seen in the 
moment of their fullest Dloom. The picture 
suffers, like most of the artist's works, from a 
certain airlessness and want of atmospheric 
effect — grave faults, it will be said, for^ a land- 
scape painter, but due, in part, to his vndue 
insistence on outline and his over-anxiety to 
display his great power as a draughtsman. It 
is, however, famtless in composition, while 
suffidentiy realistic in its adherence to fact; 
and, moreover, it reveals a delicate appreda- 
tion of the true beauty of the fresh spring 
scene, which gives to the picture its crown And 
its true raiaon d'etre, Mr. David Murray 
deserves praise for the commendable earnest- 
ness with which he strives to get away from 
the commonplaces of the English and Scotch 
schools, and also for the boldness, not un- 
attended by a measure of success, with which 
he has attacked in his two landscapes — *' The 
Gross on the Dunes, Picardy" (321), and 
** Autumn's gentle Tinge of Gold " (576V--sub- 
jects of great technicttd difficulty. But his 
work suffers, unfortunately, from a harsh 
paintiness Httie in accord with the deUoate 
tints which he affects, and, what is more 
serious, from a plentiful lack of the true 
emotion with which nature should be seen, if 
the true beauty of even her so-called prosaic 
aspects is in any degree to be suggested^ Mr. 
Alfred East's two landscapes show, with a 
technique still immature, and, in particular, an 
unpleasant looseness and indecision of touch, 
a warm harmony of colour in sober tones, while 
they are marked by a vein of pleasing melan- 
choly which, if not of much depth, is in its 
way perfectly genuine. Mr. Joseph Milne's 
** Tay Backwater " (590) also shows conddenble 
promise in a kindred style; but we are dis- 
appointed with Mr. Picknell's « Bleak Decem- 
ber" (70), seeing that he last year showed 
evidence of greater breadth, both of view and 
of execution, than he now ^chibits. 

Among works by painters of fully established 
fame and confirraed manner we may single out 
Mr. Henry Moore's '*The Cleamess after 
Bain" (659). Never has this accomplished, 
though all too limited, artist punted a sea 
more magnificent in its true animation, or 
richer in the changing reflections of its spark- 
ling deep-blue waves. The sky is as usual less 
satisfactory, and does not, pictorially, b^ong 
as absolutely to the sea as it should do, the 
result being a certain lack of completeness and 
cohesion which detracts from the success of the 
study as a whole. Mr. MacWhirter, in his 
<* Edinburgh from the Salisbury Crags " (233). 
has happily seized upon and delineated a fine sec- 
tion of a view, taken in its least common, bat not 
its least beautiful, aspect ; but as usual, having 
been successful in the appropriation of a sub- 
ject eminentiy pictorial m>m a scenic stand- 
point, if not very suitable for higher treat- 
ment, he has not cared to impart style or oom- 
plete harmony to his composition, or to giTe to 
it all the gradations of c<nour and atmospheric 
effect of which it is susceptible. The general 
silvery tone obtained is, however, hazmonioas, 
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and the arohiteohiral masses of the great 
ctty dcr^erly suggested without being over- 
emphasised. 

It is jBomewhat disappointing to find that the 
optimistic predictions which appeared to be 
justified by tiie exo^ence of last year's exhi- 
bition in the department of sculpture have not 
been adequately realised in the uninspiring 
series of works now before us. 

Mr. Boehm's '* Young Bull and Herdsman" 
(1798) is a laudably an^itious performance on 
a scale to which we are in England not much 
accustomed. A bull of vast proportions and 
classical, rather than realistic, aspect is seep 
restrained by a young herdsman, whose rustic 
garb is rendered with an OTer-scrupulous accu- 
racy, though his type has something of the 
conventionuity of late Roman art. The whole 
meaning of such a work lies in the contrast 
between the animal fury of the beast and the 
nobler restraining vigour of the man ; but this 
is very insufficientiy rendered, the attitude and 
general conception of the herdsman being ^or 
and quite inexpressiTe of the motive it is chiefly 
sought to emphasise, while the modelling of the 
whole is careful and highly finished as to surface, 
rather than really searching or suggestive of mus- 
cular energy. Mr. Hamo Thomycroft*s model 
of the memorial to be erected to the late General 
Gordon in Trafalgar Square shows a composi- 
tion of considerable dignity and elegance, if 
somewhat conventional in motive. He has 
rightiy borne in mind, what is too often for- 
gotten, that the work, being destined for the 
open air, is primarily a decorative one, and that 
its general aspect must be taken into considera- 
tion even before its higher significance. The 
hopes of the new school are centred in Mr. 
Al&ed Qilbert, who, however, contributes this 
year no work of important dimensions. His 
model for a bronze medallion, ** Post equitem 
sedet atra cura" (1819), shows a mounted 
warrior, conceived in the style of the Florentine 
Renaissance, led on by a half-nude female 
figure symbolising Pleasure, while Black Care, 
a veiled figure nestling behind, draws him back. 
There is here much genuine fancy, with a facile 
charm and vigour of execution ; but the drcimi- 
Bcribed space of the medallion is overcrowded 
to the verge of confusion, with great loss to the 
expressiveness and decorative aspect of the 
composition, while the knight is a very OoUeoni 
galvanised into action, recalling far too closely 
Yerocchio's great warrior before S. Giovanni e 
Paolo. Mr. Gilbert's bust (1904) is modelled 
with vigour and with considerable virtuosity ; it 
is evident, however, that it is and must remain 
a sketch in the clay, its style beiog unsuitable 
for execution in bronze or marble. Mr. Onslow 
Ford sends a very decorative nude figure of 
Peace, holding a palm-branch. The motive is 
a charming one, and it is carried out both with 
truth and elegance ; but would not the realisa- 
tion of ti^e conception have been equally viva- 
cious and far more complete had the type 
selected been a more ideal one, showing less 
unmistakably the traces of a model too in- 
dividual in its peculiar defects? A trivial 
realism appUed without discrimination to all 
styles and subjects alike becomes in itself a 
mistaken parti priSt savouring too much of 
conventionality: a choice of type which may 
be highly appropriate in delineating a bathing 
girl may be the exact reverse in giving em- 
bodiment to so purely ideal and abstract a 
conception as the one now under considera- 
tion. Mr. Armstead's '^Ladas, the Spartan 
Eunner" (1946) — a figure of considerable pathos, 
and revealing the effort to attain a true 
ideality — is wrought out with so over- 
scrupidous a care, and with such a want of 
suppleness in the execution, that the dying 
athlete is made to look rather like the con- 
ventional echorchi than a human being in 
whose body the breath of life still lingers. Sir 



Frederick Leighton's "Design for the Beverse of 
the Jubilee Medallion'' (1829) shows consider- 
able mastery over one of the most difficult 
branches of sculpture, that of low-relief, but 
it is not remarkable either for originality or 
expressiveness. A French sculptor ,*M. Antonin- 
Oarlds, sends busts of the Countess de Grey and 
Mrs. H. White (1788 and 1789), which, in the 
mannered charm and finish of their execution, 
recall tiie Frendi school of the last century, 
though they have not the truth of characterisa- 
tion which distinguishes the finer works of that 
period. An admirablv decorative '' Caryatid [aic] 
for Chimney-piece" (1797), contributed by Mr. 
Mark Bogers, Jun., wotdd be above reproach, 
were it not somewhat too exclusively scmptural 
and too littie architectural for its purpose. By 
tiie way, as the supporting figure is that of a 
male, it is a ludicrous error to describe it as the 
artist has done in the catalogue ; the figure is, 
of course, an Atias or Telamon. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasant task to be able 
to congratulate the hanging conmiittee of the 
Boyal Academy on the unusual generosity 
which they have displayed in according very 
favourable places to the important works of 
distinguished foreign and American artists, 
while taking into due consideration the claims 
of the most promising English painters. Of 
course there are gruim}lers; and, indeed, such 
an arrangement as that adopted this year 
would be open to objection, were the infiux of 
foreign works seeking hospitality an incon- 
venientiy large one. But it will be time enough 
to seek a remedy for sudi a state of things 
should it arise. It might then be necessary to 
set aside a given space for the paintings and 
sculpture contributed by foreign artists, which 
might very properly be grouped in a room or 
rooms by tiiemselves. Claude Phillips. 
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REVTTE DE l'HISTOIRE DE8 KBLIGI0N8." 
London : May 18, 1867. 
The Revue de VHutoire dee Religions, a pub- 
lication of the Musee Quimet, imder the special 
direction of M. Jean B^viUe, has not " gone to 
ideep since December 1884," as stated by Miss 
Edwards in the Academy of May 14. I have 
just received from M. Jean B^ville the foUow- 
mg remarks, which he wishes me to communi- 
cate to the readers of the Academy : 

*' Si je n' avals eu Tavantage de lire pluaieurs fois 
dans TAcADSMY des articles de Madame Amelia 
Edwards, j*eua8e6t6 tent^ de czoire que o*^tait elle 
qai avait dormi depuis le mois de Decembre 1884. 
Je ne Tois, en effet, pas d'autre explication a 
I'accusation de sonmiell prolong^ qu'elle prononoe 
centre la iRivue de VMittoirs det Mtligumi, Notre 
HeYue a para trds r^guli^rement depuis sa f onda* 
tion, par liyraisons bi-mensuelles. Pendant les 
ann^es 1885 et 1886, elle a si peu dormi qu*elle a 
public des articles de fond de MM. Ghddoz, Barth, 
Bonet-Maury, Lef^bure, Hal^vv, Paul Begnaud, 
Maspero, Tiele, (>oblet d*AlTleila, Peer, Imoault- 
Huart, Albert £e?ille, Hartwig Derenbour^, 
Kuenen, Goldziher, De Pressense, Hild, Amc- 
lineau, etc. Je ne dte que les principauz articles 
et les auteurs les plus connus. L*6gyptologie a 
^t6 traitce u pluaieurs reprises dans oes deux der- 
ni^res annees par MM. Maspero, Lefebure, et 
Am^lineau. Le ler numero de 1887 a paru, et 
contient des articles de MM. Sabatier, sur la ques- 
tion de I'origine du pech6 d*apr^s les lettrea de 
Tapotre Paul; Hild, but le pessimisme moral et 
reUgleux chez Hom^re et H6siode ; Paul Begnaud, 
sur une epithete des dienz dans le Eig-Veda; 
Am^lineau, le chziBtianisme chez les ancieus 
Ooptes, etc.— Jean Rbville." 

Tebuien de Laooufebie. 



wiU shortiy be issued under the title Pic6ure$ 
from Life in Field and Fen. Messrs. Bell will 
be the publishers. 

The following have been elected members of 
the Boyal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Golours : — Alfred East, Cyrus Johnson, A. W. 
Weedon, John O*0onnor, Yeend King, Miss 
Dealy and Miss Toungman. 

Mb. W. St. Ohad Bosoawen will deliver a 
course of three lectures at the British Museum, 
on "The Hittite Inscriptions,'' beginning on 
Monday, May 30, at 3 p.m. 

The exhibitions to be opened next week 
include a series of water-colour drawings and 
paintings illustrating school life at Eton and 
Harrow, at Messrs. Dickinson's, in New Bond 
Street; and forty-three views in the Booky 
Mountains on the line of the Canadian Pacific 
Bailway, by Mr. J. A. Eraser, at £oekkoek's 
Gallery, in Piccadilly. 

A LOAN exhibition of pictures — including 
works by Bossetti, Messrs. G. F. Watts, Holman 
Himt, Ford Madox Brown, Bume Jones, Arthur 
Hughes, John Brett, and Harry Goodwin — will 
be held during the later days of next week at the 
College for Men and Women, in Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. At the same time there wUl be 
a bazaar, principally furnished by the work 
of the students, which will be opened by 
Mr. Walter Besant on Tuesday, May 31, at 
8 p.m. The profits from both exhibition and 
bazaar will be given to the college. 

Messrs. Belman & Iwey, of Piccadilly, have 
secured the right to make replicas or reductions 
of several works of sculpture now exhibiting at 
the Salon, the Boyal Academy, and the Gros- 
venor Gallery. 

On Tuesday night the artists and amateurs 
gave their last conversazione for this season. 
Several very fine things by Mr. Nettlefold — 
including a most noble sea piece by Gborge 
Chambers, who is ridiculously littie known — 
helped to interest an influential and chosen 
company. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
A POETTOLlo containing twenty photo- 
gravures from negatives taken by Dr. Emerson, 
Hlustrating coxmky life in the eastern counties 



THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 
By the ratum of Mr. Wilson Barrett and 
Miss Eastlake, who arrived in London last 
week, we have again among us two of the most 
admirable of ''legitimate*' artists— <players of 
fine power and hi^h individuality — of whom 
America must not be permitted to deprive us 
too much. The career of Mr. Barrett and Miss 
Eastlake, during a six months' tour between 
Boston and the South, and New York and the 
West, has been just chequered enough to be 
interesting. The critics — and one or two of the 
most popular critics in America are exceedingly 
over-rated people— appear to have approachdd 
them with some measure of prejudice, at 
least in some of their performances. But the 
plan for their too speec^ return to America is 
proof enough of the genuineness of the success 
which the pure merits of their art succeeded in 
winning for them, and the independence of 
judgment of the cultivated public of America 
showed itself in a very marked way. London 
playgoers rejoice at this, because it shows how 
their own deliberately formed opinion has been 
confirmed in the States, after due acquaintance 
with the methods of these admirable players ; 
but they would rejoice still more to hear that 
Mr. Barrett had succeeded in findmg for per- 
manent occupation in London the theatre 
which at this moment he is witiiout. 

The " Clandestine Marriage '' at the Strand, 
with the mature and charming performances of 
Mr. Farren and Mr. Conway, reminds one of 
the successes there last winter of the Compton 
Comedy Company, and makes it possible to 
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fofget ihe somewhat grotesque ezhibition of 
incapacity for high comedy made by a company 
in a not distant playhouse. The *' Clandestine 
Marriage " is getting, we observe, a firm hold 
on the bills. It is not only played with singular 
skill and appropriateness by uie principals, but 
fairly well aU round. Miss Angela Fenton is 
winning a good deal of public favour, and Miss 
Maud Strudwick is considered by more than 
one first-rate judge to be among the most 
riling of the ;^oung actresses of the day. No 
one should miss so good a thing as this, so 
neatly done^ 

Mba. Bernabd Beerb's occupation of the 
Opera Oomique has begun with the performance 
of a dramatic version of a recent novel. Mr. 
Phillips's ** As in a Looking-Qlass " is the story 
that has appeared adapted to the particular 
accomplishment of Mrs. Bernard Beere. Per- 
haps it is an amusing story by reason of its 
cynicism ; but pleasant it can scarcely claim to 
l)e. The drama emphasises that which is least 
agreeable in the romance, or, rather, the neces- 
sary conditions of dramatic performance do 
this. Lena Despard is a study of one of those 
adventuresses who, like the heroine of the Xjady 
with the Camelias, at last manage to love, and 
*' save their souls, in new French books.'* We 
•re quoting from Bishop Blougram, and he — 
as be&tted a great Chunshman and great man 
of the world — was a very tolerant critic. But 
persons of the Lena Despard type may have been 
allowed with more willingness thirty years ago, 
when they were few. Now, alas, they are 
very old I Every v^eak imitator of Thackeray 
has drawn for us his Becky Sharp. The play, 
at aU events in its latter portions, is skilfully 
enough contrived. The third and fourth acts 
are not at all uninteresting ; and they are made 
the occasion for the display of a good deal of 
teal power, and very many Bemhardtesque atti- 
tudes by Mrs. Beere, whose appearance is fine, 
and whose dresses are magnificent. It is a 
one-part piece, and has been received with 
favour. Did the first- m'ght public — ** a public 
of curiosity *' — like it because it was clever, or 
because it was ** upon the dangerous edge of 
things"? Who shall say? 

The Olympic will, in the course of a fort- 
night, be tenanted by Miss Agnes Hewitt, and 
a company organised to perform with her. This 
lady is quite one of the most sympathetic and 
intelligent of our young actresses ; as discreet 
as she is pleasant. The real skill and charm 
she brought into the unhappy performance for 
which the Haymarket was last notorious will 
be within the recollection of most of us. 

MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

A BoTTHANiAN Suite for orchestra by Mr. F. 
Corder, was produced at the fifth Philharmonic 
Concert last Thursday week. The analytical 
remarks in the programme- book were written 
by tihe composer himself ; and he tells us that 
''there is no intended imitation of the old 
Dance Suite of Bach and Handel.'* Imitations 
of eighteenth-century music are, as a rule, ex- 
ceedingly tame, and Mr. Corder was wise iii 
not attempting aujrthingof the sort. As for 
his Suite, we must acknowledge that the 
Boumanian character — in one movement an 
actual Boumanian theme is used — of the 
melodies is not lacking in quaintness and 
charm, that the music is ingenious, and that 
the orchestration is effective ; but we cannot 
look upon such a light work as at all likely to 
increase the composer's reputation. The 
Bomance is, to our thinking, the most interesting 
of Uie four movements. The Finale is common- 
place, not to say vulgar. The Suite was con- 
ducted by the composer, and thoroughly well 
played. MdUe. Qothilde Eleeberg performed 



Beethoven's Pianoforte Concerto in E flat ; and 
the neatness of her execution and the absence 
of all pretension in her reading of the music 
were worthy of all commendation. She well 
deserved the applause she received. Mdlle. 
Kleeberg is meeting with the reward which 
results from steady and conscientious work. 
Mr^ Santley sang an Aria of Mozart's ** Per 
questa bella mano." The music is not specially 
attractive ; but it is somewhat of a curiosity, 
in that the accompaniment has an obbligato 
double-bass part, which was played by Signer 
Bottesini. The ** Jupiter" Symphony, under 
the direction of Sir A. Sullivan, had full justice 
done to it. 

Mr. C. Halle gave his second concert on 
Friday, May 20. Brahms' Sonata for piano- 
forte and violin in A (Op. 100) was given for 
the first time in England. In chamber music 
this composer's name has, of late, been much to 
the fore. Last week there was the C minor 
Trio, and a few weeks before that a sonata for 
violoncello and piano. The new work played 
on Friday is fully equal in merit to either of 
these. The first movement (Allegro amabile) is 
remarkably d^cate in its texture ; and one 
knows not which to admire most — tiie charm- 
ing thematic material, or the clever working- 
out of the same. The Andante, with its flowing 
Handelian theme and lively episode, is a gem 
of the first water. The third and last move- 
ment (Allegretto grazioso) does not perhaps 
make so £rect an impression, but it only 
requires time to be as much admired. The 
work was magnificently interpreted by Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda and Mr. C. Hall^. The pro- 
gramme included Haydn's Quartett in E flat 
(Op. 50, No. 2), marked ** first time " ; Beeth- 
oven's Sonata in C minor (Op. Ill); Dvorak's 
Pianoforte Quartett in D (Op. 23) ; and songs 
by Schumann and Brahms, sung by Miss 
Winant. Such an attractive programme drew, 
we are glad to say, a good audience. 

Mdme. Frickenhaus and Herr Ludwig gave 
their second chamber concert at Prince's Hall 
last Saturday evening. The programme in- 
cluded the Brahms' Sonata mentioned above. 
The performance was a good one, and the players 
were well received. There was a novelty, 
entitled ** The Strolling Musicians," for piano- 
forte duet, violin, and violoncello, by Arnold 
Erug. The writing is not strong, and just of 
the sort that one would expect from the title. 
The work consists of four movements, and at 
last the music becomes monotonous. Mdme. 
Frickenhaus gave a neat rendering of Beeth- 
oven's Sonata in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3). Miss 
B. Bees was the vocalist. 

The long-promised symphony of Anton Bruck- 
ner was produced at the fourth Bichter concert 
on Monday evening. The composer was bom in 
1824. He has written seven symphonies and a 
Te Deum, not to speak of other works ; but until 
last Monday his music was unknown here. In 
his youth he diligently studied Bach's Fugues 
andMarpurg'sTreiatise on Coimterpoint, and he 
is at tms moment professor of harmony and 
counterpoint at the Vienna Conservatoire. To 
this brief notice we will add that he is an 
intense admirer of Wagner; but this is fully 
evident from the character of his music and the 
style of his orchestration. The Symphony in E 
is a work which must have cost the composer 
many hours of deep thought and hard work ; 
but the aniUyist suggests that '*it savours 
rather of mannerism and scholasticism than of 
inspiration." It is indeed so ; and so engrossed 
is the composer in developing his ideas, and in 
displaying his knowledge of counterpoint that 
he tskkea no note of time. An hour for a sym- 
phony of this kind is far too long. Beethoven, 
it is true, in his Choral Symphony, takes more 
than an hour; but between Beethoven and 
Bruckner there is all the difference. And in 
writing at W great a length Bruckner wearies 



his hearers, and prevents them from properly 
appreciating mucn that is good in his music. 
The work was admirably performed under 
Herr Bichter's direction. TLe programme 
included Brahms' Academic Festival Overture. 
The wind did not come in at one place, and the 
conductor repeated the whole piece. At the 
close he turned to the audience, explained why 
it was played twice, and modestly added words 
to this effect : *<My orchestra is not to blame. 
It was mv fault." Such an acknowledgment 
must win for him the affection and respect of 
every member of his band. The proffranime 
included the great love- duet from the first act 
of *• Die Walkure." Mdme. Valleria was iU, and 
imable to appear. Mdlle. Pauline Cramer, 
at the last moment, took her place. At first 
she was nervous, but gradual ly improved. Slw 
thoroughly imderstands the spirit of Wagner's 
music ; but a full idea of her powers is impossible 
so long as she is strugghng with English 
words. Mr. Lloyd was, of course, aU that 
could be desired in the lyrical portions, but 
Wagner's music makes other demands with 
which he did not fully comply. 

The London Musical Society, at a concert 
given at St. James's Hall on Tuesday evening, 
performed, for the first time in England, one of 
the two Beethoven Cantatas recently discovered 
at Leipzig. It was written by the composer to 
commemorate the death of the Emperor Joseph 
II., who died on February 20, 1790. Tl» 
second cantata was most probably the one 
submitted to BEaydn when that master wu 
passing through Bonn, in 1792, on bis return 
from London. Both of these works were pot 
up for sale at Vienna in 1813, and no more wss 
heard of them until 1884. The "Joseph" 
cantata commences with a chorus, followed hj 
a recitative and air for bass, in both of whicb 
the master's style is foreshadowed. In iiie next 
air with chorus there is a curious anticipation 
of a passage in the second Finale of •' FitSio." 
After a recitative and air for soprano in the 
manner of Mozart, the cantata condudeo with 
a repetition of the opening chorus. It is an 
interesting work, and Dr. Mackenzie deservei 
the thanks of the musical world for bringing it 
to notice. Let us hope that the cantata which 
Beethoven is said to have written nearly ten 
years previously— viz., in 1781— to the memory 
of Mr. Cressener, English charts d^affairea at 
Bonn, may one day also be discovered. 
The programme included Mr. B. Front's 
" Oxford " Symphony, which was well played 
under his direction; and Beethoven's Choral Fan- ' 
ta49ia, the pianoforte part of which was readeied 
with taste and spirit by Signer Buonamics. 
The coiicert concluded with Cherubini's Fourth 
Mass in C. The principal solo vocalists were 
Miss C. Elliot, Miss Lena little, and Meesn. 
Kearton and Brereton. Some of the ohor^ 
singing was good ; but much of the effect of the 
music was spoilt by tha tempi adopted by the 
conductor — some of the movements were too 
fast, others much too slow. Lights and shades, 
too, were not carefully observed. The audienct 
was not a large one.' 

Mr. Oscar BERiNaER gave his ^rm^ fti piano- 
forte recital on Wednesday of last week at St. 
James's Hall. His rendering of Chopin's diffi- 
cult, but somewhat dry, Sonata in B minor 
(Op. 58) was excellent. The execution was 
faultless and brilliant. Liszt's symphonic poem, 
*'Les Preludes," aroanged for two pianos, w»s 
admirably interpreted by the concert-giver and 
his talented pupil, M. Luigi Arditi. Mr. 
Bennger gave further proofs of his dexterity as 
a pianist in a set of studies by modem com- 
posers. Of the six, some were merely interesting 
as virtuoso performances. Elirchner's, and 
Bheinberger's for the left hand were of greater 
musical ^ue. Miss Lena Little was th« 
vocalist, and her singing was much appreciated. 

J. S. Srxdlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

I^eel and CConnell: a Beyiew of the Irish 
Policy of Parliament from the Act of 
Union to the Death of Sir Eohert Peel. 
By G. Shaw Lefevre. (Kegan Paol, Trench 
&Co.) 

The middle period of the Irish question in 
the form it assumed after the Act of Union 
is full of instruction for these later days. 
We learn from it that there is nothing new 
in the manifestations of Irish discontent in 
the phrases of statesmen ; that the confusion 
of parties and the strife of schemes for the 
better government of Ireland are a heritage 
coming directly from the circumstances of 
the past. Such is the principal value of Mr. 
^haw Lefevre's work, which presents no 
novelty. The annals of the period to which 
it relates are well arranged, and the whole 
is fairly tinted with the Liberal sentiments 
of the writer. Here and there is a sugges- 
tion that by his title Mr. Shaw Lefevre has 
given a new complexion to the Irish policy 
of Parliament in the first half of the century ; 
and he loses no opportunity of bringing for- 
ward ** that personal enmity between the two 
men, which lasted throughout their political 
lives, to the serious detriment of both 
countries." To some extent we are disposed 
to think Mr. Lefevre has been influenced by 
the title. These two personages were the 
most prominent representatives, the personi- 
fication of their respective countries. Peel 
and O'Connell displayed the virtues and the 
defects of England and Ireland. The title is 
happier, no doubt, than '' England and 
Irdand," but it is practically identical. 

O'Connell never arrived at that '^ halfway 
house" between annexation and separation into 
which Mr. Pamell has entered with Mr. Glad- 
stone. With some wavering, he demanded 
repeal of the Union and reversion to a state of 
government in Ireland very diflerent, in regard 
to its powers and limitations, from that which 
the late ministry proposed to edtablish. That 
is matter of fact, and involves no entrance 
upon controversy. Mr. Pamell has with 
emphasis accepted the word "subordinate" 
as describing the Irish Parliament. O'Connell 
declared that his scheme, '' based on one king 
and two separate parliaments, would be of 
the utmost value to the happiness of both 
countries." Peel, without sympathy for Irish 
fervour and sentiment — *^ like an iceberg with 
a slight thaw upon the surface," whose smile, 
O'ConneU said, was ''like the sUver plate on 
a coffin" — represented the attitude of the 
governing class of England at that time 
towards Ireland ; a class to whom Mr. Lefevre 
thus refers — 

*' With all their strength, with their oaution 
and lack of enthusiasm, with their religious 



beliefs and prejudices, their want of sympathy 
with the ideas of other races.'* 

Peel's speeches 

*' showed no glimmer of light, nor any appre- 
ciation that remedies were required for the 
state of Ireland, with the single exception that 
he deplored the number of absentee landlords, 
and even hinted that measures might be 
adopted to compel them to reside on their 
properties.** 

Lord George Bentinck soon afterwards pursued 
that hint, and suggested a double poor-rate ; 
but absentees have been found difficult of 
definition and have escaped such penal legis- 
lation. 

The lesson of this review is that we are 
dealing with wounds which have been open 
since Uie Union. Nothing is more suggestive 
in this respect than the antiquity of the 
catchwords. England has opposed and has 
conceded in the end. Catholic emancipation, 
Protestant establishment, the right of the 
landlord to appropriate tenants* improve- 
ments, the extension of the suffrage, each and 
all of these have been carelessly opposed and 
ungraciously sanctioned. In the Union the 
dominant idea was the triumph of the 
Protestant faith, and the government of 
Ireland by England has never been free from 
that policy. Mr. Lefevre regrets that the 
concession of Catholic emancipation was not 
conveyed **in the tone of Fox, or of 
Canning." But Peel, who gave it grudgingly 
in a speech addressed '^ to the Protestants of 
England and not to the Catholics of Ireland," 
who would have resisted it **if he were 
assured of a more hearty support in 
England " — he and the Duke of Wellington, 
who "defended the measure on the sole 
ground of fear of civil war," were more 
representative of the power by which the 
concession was made. When 0*Connell, 
harshly disqualified by the Act, appealed in a 
famous election to the County Clare, he was 
able to say : — " To you is due the honour of 
having converted Peel and conquered Welling- 
ton." But no concession ever banished the 
demand for a measure of legislative inde- 
pendence. 

After Catholic emancipation followed the 
period of O'Connell's compact with Lord 
Melbourne's government, when, in the 
dramatic way so dear to Irishmen, he and 
his friends rose from their seats and^ crossed 
to the ministerial side of the House in token 
of their approbation of the new ministry. 
He was, doubtless, sincere when in 1837 he 
said : " Ireland is ready to amalgamate with 
the entire empire. Let Ireland and England 
be identified. A real effectual union or no 
union, that is the alternative." But the 
ministers who hailed this sentiment at once 
proceeded to propose an Irish poor-law, and 
perhaps thought that they were acting on 
principles of equality. Yet the difference 
then set up has worked heavily against con- 
tentment, and thousands of Irish paupers in 
England have carried home the conviction 
that it is due to the greed of their English 
rulers. There may be some who will rise 
from perusing these annals with a conviction 
that if concession had been earlier and gracious, 
if English statesmen had been sympathetic, 
and if the claims of Ireland had been pre- 
sented with consistent moderation, the issue 
would have been different, and the United 



Kingdom would have now presented har- 
monious identity of government. If that be 
a true view, it can hardly be regarded as yet 
impossible of realisation. Passion, injustice, 
and dearly earned concession, stimulate new 
demands, but they cannot obscure the main- 
springs of self-interest. If the uncea9ing 
prayer of Iceland for legislative power at 
home be a reasonable demand, it must be an 
outgrowth of distinct requirements, such as 
are the result of geographical circumstances, 
and such as no change in the temper of 
government could have averted. 

The cry for Eepeal rose again when Peel 
resumed office in 1841. The meeting on 
Tara's Hill marked the highest level of 
O'Connell's popularity. He seems to have 
believed that a bloodless success was possible. 
He said : *' I am a disciple of that sect who 
believe that the greatest of all sublunary 
blessings is too dearly purchased at the expense 
of a single drop of human blood." Yet we 
suppose Mr. Gladstone would agree with Sir 
Eobert Peel in his reply to Mr. Osborne that, 
though all the members for Ireland should be 
in favour of repeal, he should not consider it 
his duty to grant it. 

No one can fail to recognise the evils of 
class government such as then obtained in 
England who regards with fairness the posi- 
tion of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
O'Connell said of it: "You might as well 
consult butchers about keeping Lent as con- 
sult these men about the rights of farmers." 
Mr. Lefevre points out the fallacy which has 
conjoined the cottier tenants of Ireland with 
the peasant proprietors of other countries. 
He might have been more emphatic in this 
distinction. Ireland is one of the few coun- 
tries in which peasant proprietorship has had 
no place. The evils in the condition and the 
faults of Character of the Irish tenants have 
been the sad creation of law. Indolence, 
improvidence, and destitution are the sure 
results of the system to which they have 
been subject. Was O'Connell led to advocate 
free trade because it was opposed by his 
political adversaries ? When Irishmen were 
singing with joy that 

** Boney's left Elba this- morning,*' 

their feelings were closely connected with a 
probable increase in the price of com. " Peel 
appreciated the fact that Ireland might suffer 
from withdrawal of protection, and on this 
account proposed to place upon Imperial 
charge the whole cost of the Irish police." 
One of t^e difficulties in the future of Ireland 
will be the question of tariffs. That there is 
nothing new in parliamentary phrases con- 
cerning Ireland will be recognised in Mr. 
Scrope's words in 1846: ''Is not an eject- 
ment of this kind tantamount to a sentence of 
death ? " And, ^ again, how often present 
controversy deals with the words of a resolu- 
tion read by Mr. Smith O'Brien in the House 
of Commons in 1848 : '* Our object is now, as 
it always was, the legislative independence of 
Ireland, and thereby the maintenance of social 
order." 

Mr. Gladstone thinks Peel "great"; Mr. 
Lefevre sums up his career as that of " one 
who never attempted to lead or to form public 
opinion, who gave effect to it when it could 
be no longer resisted." Mr. Gladstone speaks 
as a contemporary of Peel in Parliamwit, and 
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eot to a personal infloenoe from which 
ftorioal Judgment is free. The two men 
whose names form the title of this book were, 
1 a certain extent, types of incompatibility. 
The nnsympaihetio temper of the one, the 
omde demands of the other, are representative 
of a period in which judgment was being 
formed upon the principles and policy of the 
Union. Ifow, there is no party i|L the state 
in fayour of reyersion to the plan of govern- 
ment in Ireland which preceded the Act of 
Union, and none which would not be ashamed 
to profess the Irish policy of parliament at 
the commencement of the century. 

Abthxtb Aenold. 



Popular TaUi and Fiottom : their Migrations 
and Transformations. By W. A. Clouston* 
In 2 vols. (Blackwood.) 

'Whaibvbb views students of folklore may 
entertain with regard to the origin of popular 
tales, they cannot fail to be grateful to Mr. 
Clouston for the great amount of information 
bearing upon the subject which he has placed 
at their disposal, as well in his present work 
as in his excellent editions of the Bakhtydr 
NdfM and The Booh of Sindthdd. He has 
worked throughout in the right way, sparing 
no pains to discover variants of tiie stories 
which he has selected for illustration, but 
avoiding unnecessary repetition. His chief 
aim has been to show that, in at least a great 
many cases, the tale which has been rendered 
familiar by oral tradition to successive genera- 
tions of European peasants has existed for 
centuries in Oriental literature. About his 
success in this respect there can be but little 
doubt, even among readers who may be 
sceptical with re^tfd to the exclusively 
Eastern origin of the great mass of Western 
popular tales. Mr. Clouston has not attempted 
to prove too much. Having traced a story 
through the various forms which it has 
assumed in divers lands, and compared its 
variants, current among unlettered European 
labourers, with those which are to be 
found in the works of sages and romancers 
who wrote ages ago in Asia, he is 
content to leave the evidence he has col- 
lected to appeal to the intelligence of his 
readers, and does not think it necessary to 
explain, in accordance with any particular 
theory, each incident of the tale with the 
migrations of which he has dealt. His pre- 
sent work contains about fifty chapters, con- 
nected with each other by little beyond a 
similiarity of subject. It leaves the questions 
at issue with respect to the migrations and 
transformations of popular tales in general 
much as they were before it appeared, for it 
does not throw any great amount of abso- 
lutely new light upon those obscure problems, 
and it makes no pretence to expound their 
bidden meanings ; but it forms a rich store- 
house of matenals inviduable to inquirers 
into those matters, enabling them to dispense 
with tedious researches of their own. 

Many of the parallels between Eastern 
liten^ure and Western folklore cited by Mr. 
Clouston are already familiar to most stu- 
dents ; but there are some which will prove 
novd to many readers. To a couple of these 
attention may be called. There is a Bussian 
Uge9ida in Atanasief s collection called '' The 
Popr Widow.'* It tells how Christ and his 



apostles, during one of their wanderings about 
the world, were inhospitably treated by a rich 
farmer, but kindly received by a poor and 
lone woman. Next day the farmer is made 
happy by a discovery of money ; the woman 
is saddened by the death of her only cow. 
The apostles remonstrate, but no explanation 
of what has occurred is vouchsafed to them 
for some time. At length, they are shown 
two springs of water, the first foul and 
nauseous, the second clear and sweet; and 
they are told that in the world to come the 
lot of the churlish farmer shall be like unto 
the first spring, and that of the kindly widow 
shall be like unto the second. There can be 
but litUe doubt that the Bussian Ugmda is a 
Christian variant of a story quoted by Mr. 
Clouston from the Talmud. According to it, 
Elijah was once kindly received by a poor 
man and unkindly by a y ich man. In response 
to Elijah's prayer the poor man's only cow 
dropped dead, and at his request a damaged 
wall forming part of the rich man's house 
was repaired. Later on the prophet explained 
his conduct, saying : 

We first entered the house of the poor man, 
who treated us kindly. It had been decreed on 
that very day that his wife should die. I 
prayed unto toe Lord that the cow might prove 
a redemption for her ; Gk>d granted my prayers, 
and the woman was preserv^ unto her husband. 
The rich man who treated us coldly, his waU I 
repaired, without a new foundation, and without 
digging into the old one ; had he repaired it 
hini^elf , he would have dug, and thus disoovered 
a treasure which lies buried, but which is now 
for ever lost to him.'' 

In Boson's collection of Albanian tales 
there is a story of a gold-producing lion. It 
was on friendly terms with a carrier, who 
used to provide it daily with fiesh and milk, 
in return for which he received duly a valu- 
able golden coin. The carrier's son finding 
this out attacked the lion with a sword, and 
was torn to pieoes. The father sorrowed 
greatly, but after a time took the usual supply 
of food to the lion, and begged it to continue 
its golden dole. The lion consented, but said : 

**None the less is our friendship at an end, 
for tiiou, seeing here the tomb of thy son, wilt 
curse me, hatred and fear will fill ^y heart ; 
and I, thinking on the blood which has fiowed 
from my tail, shall wish to see thee no more.*' 

With this Mr. Clouston compares the st<Nry 
from the PanehtUantra of the Brahman who 
used to receive a gold eoin every day from a 
snake to which he daily offered milk. The 
Brahman's son, being sent one day with the 
oulk, tried to kill the snake ; but the snake 
killed him. The father sorrowed, but ad- 
mitted that his son had been in the wrong, 
and humiliated himself before the snake. 
But the snake replied, 

'* There cannot be any cordiality between thee 
and me. In the insane presumption of youth 
your son struck me ; I have bitten him and 
killed him. How is it possible for me to forget 
his violence P How is it possible that you 
should ever forget his death r " 

W. B. 8. Balstoh. 



Sonneti round the Coast. By H. D. Bawn* 

sley. (Sonnenschein.) 
ErsK a 8onnet*lover feels a thrill of appre- 
hension, a presentiment of inevitable weari- 
nesS| in opening a volume containing two 



hundred sonnets from one pen, and apparently 
bearing more or less directly upon one theme. 
The monotony is, he thinks, sure to be in- 
tolerable; and monotony, which in certain 
conditions adds a charm to life, is the one 
quality which destroys every charm in litera- 
ture. It is therefore well to say at onoe that 
Mr. Bawnsley's volume is notably free from 
the presence of the charm-destroyer. Of 
course the form is unvarying ; and even the 
sonnet connoisiourf if he be wise, will take 
his reading in instolments. But Mr. Bawn- 
sley has admirably avoided monotony in 
theme by availing himself, whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, of some legend, or historical 
incident, or associated fact which individualises 
the locality which his sonnet celebrates, and 
makes it more definite than a vague " coast 
scene " could ever be. So far so good. But 
there is something better than this to be said, 
for Mr. Bawnsley's treatment is not only 
varied, but, as a rule, genuinely poetic ; by 
which, of course, I mean that it is imagina- 
tive in substance and musical in expression. 
No one has given us a final definition of 
imagination ; but whatever else it may be, it 
is pre-eminently the shaping quali^, the 
power which makes the intangible tcmgible, 
and fixes a vague something which we feel 
to be beautiful, though it is so elusive that 
we cannot apprehend its beauty, in a struc- 
tural form supplied by lines, or pigments, or 
notes, or wonls, so that we have it always 
with us, and can extract from it all possibili- 
ties of stimulation and delight that it may be 
able to awaken. True, Mr. Bawnsley neyer 
rises to the divinest heights. We have no aach 
magical stroke of emotional interpretation as 
Wordsworth's 

" Dear God I the very houses seem asleep, 
And aU that mighty heart is lying stiU '* ; 

or of emotional embodiment, as Bossetti's 

*' How then should sound upon Life's darkening 
slope 
The ground- whirl of the pezlflhed leavM of Hops^ 
The wind of Death's imperishable wingf " 

But if we have not these things, and perhaps 
it is unfair to complain of the lack of them-^ 
though surely it is a complaint in which 
lurks a hint of deserved compliment — ^wa 
have a fine constancy of genuine imaginative 
apprehension, and of expression which, if not 
arresting, is at least satisfying. 

I may not quote copioudy, though the 
temptation is great, for the mere transcrip- 
tion of a pleasure-giving poem is a renewal 
of delight ; and while there are in this volume 
not infrequent lapses from that perfectness 
which alone makes delight complete, there is 
such a large equality of excellence that choice 
is difficult. I may as well allow myself to 
be guided by a purely personal, and therefore 
uncritical, leading. I write now on a portion 
of the English coast which Mr. Bawnsley 
has not celebrated, though it has within the 
last few months been rendered recognisably 
poetic by a deed of splendid courage waA 
sacrifice ; but I first opened Ms volume while 
travelling between Scarborough and Whitby, 
and read most of its contents among the 
cliffs of that eastern boundary of Yorkshire 
whence he has drawn so many fine inspira- 
tions. The Comishman and the Wel^naa 
will each instinctively turn to the section el 
the book in which he feels that he has a per- 
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Bonal possession, and so I torn to tbe pages 
which seem specially mine. The Whitby 
series of sonnets is, I think, in every way 
preferable to tbe Scarborough series. The 
following sonnet, with several others, em- 
bodies very beautifully the seafaring atmos- 
phere of the place : 

''Sbeviob in thb Old Paiush Ohubch, Whitby. 

We dimbed the eteep where headless Edwin lies— 

The king who strack for Chzist, and strikinff 

fell; 
Beyond the harbour toUed the beacon bell, 
St. Mary's peal sent down her glad replies ; 
So entered we the church : white galleries, 
Oross-stanchions, frequent stairs, diesembled 

well 
A ship's mid-hold, w# almost felt the swell 
Beneath, and caught o'erhead the sidlors' cries. 
But as we heard me congregational sound. 
And reasonable voice of common prayer 
And conmion praise, new wind was in our 
sails- 
Heart called to heart, beyond the horizon's bound 
With Ohrist we steered, through angel-haunted 
air, 
A ship that meets all storms, rides out all 
gales." 

I had thought of quoting another maritime 
sonnet, " After the Herrings," which renders 
with great beauty the feeling of an always 
impressive scene ; but its perf ectness is marred 
by a figure which is rather farfetched, and 
also by what seems a certain confusion of 
metaphor. I give instead the following, 
which is devoted to the one industry for 
which, even more than for its fishing, Wliitby 
is renowned, which seems to me an exquisite 
parable, a noble poem, and a charming 
sonnet: 

**Th1 jBT-WORKia. 

Olose prisoner in his narrow dusty room, 
He bends and breathes above his whirring 

wheel; 
l%e treadle murmurs sad beneath his heel. 
And sad he works his jewels of the tomb, 
!6«mblems of sorrow from the darkened womb 
Of woods on which the deluge set its seal— 
Offerings fiom death to death: he needs must 
feel 
A little of his craft's incessant gloom. 
But as the pewter disk to brightness runs, 
On Iris wings light shoots across the dusk. 
And leaps out joyous from the heart of jel. 
Lord of the Iris bow and thousand suns. 
By wheels of work if men will only trust, 
In darkest souls Thy light and life are set" 

Eastidious criticism might object to the 
adjective ** sad " used in two lines for the 
adverb " sadly," and the objection is hardly 
captious, though Mr. Kawnsley has plenty of 
good precedents. The close proximity of 
*' disk " and ** dusk " also suggests question ; 
and there is no question at all as to the possi- 
bility of great improvement in the punctua- 
tion. But whatever may stand in need of 
correction is easily susceptible of it; and 
every reader will feel the beauty of the figure 
and the vrinning felicity of tne poet's use 
of it. 

Mr. Bawnsley is far from being always 
successful ; and the secret of his failures is 
possibly to be found in a certain want of 
discrimination in his love of the sonnet form. 
Sonnet-writing has so often been called diffi- 
cult that the dtctum has come to be regarded 
not merely as a truth, but almost as a truism. 
As a matter of fact, the difficulties, such as 
they are, are felt in full force only by the 
beginner. It is unpleasant to dispel a delu- 
sion which tends to the exaltation of those of 
us who have written sonnets ; but the fact is 



that the production of poems in creditable 
sonnet-structure is largely a knack which is 
tolerably easy of acquirement. It is, more- 
over, not merely an easy, but a fatally fas- 
cinating employment ; and when a man has 
once got into the swing of the sonnet he is 
tempted to make every poetic conception that 
visits him keep time with the loved move- 
ment. I cannot but think that Mr. Bawnsley 
has, in incautious hours, yielded to this 
temptation ; and that often, when his sonnets 
fail, they fail because they ought not to be 
sonnets at all, but poems in some freer form. 
We have heard of ^'a metre-making argu- 
ment," and this, of course, must be present 
in every poem worthy of the name ; but there 
is also a sonnet-making argument with which 
no sonnet can safely dispense. Some of 
Mr. Rawnsley's conceptions would have 
embodied themselves in bright lyrical or 
weighty elegiac stanzas. When expressed 
in sonnets they are not embodied, but 
simply dothed ; and if the truth must be 
told, the clothing is not always of the best 
fit. A note to a sonnet may occasionally 
be legitimate; but Mr. Kawnsley 's very 
copious notes indicate the frequency with 
which he has found it needful to give ex- 
traneous aid to comprehension, because the 
fourteen lines could not be made to say all 
there was to be said. If there be any poetic 
form of which we demand most insistently 
that it shall tell its own story, that form is 
the sonnet ; and Mr. Kawnley's prose addenda 
are implicit confessions of an incompleteness 
in his verse which is all the more tantalising 
because not inevitable. 

Still what we are mainly interested in 
asking is not what are Mr. Eawnsley's de- 
fects, but what are the character and rank of 
his merits, and to what extent do those merits 
manifest themselves in his work. The first 
of these two latter questions has already 
been briefly answered; the second must h& 
answered with still greater brevity. Let the 
reader roughly divide these sonnets into three 
classes, hi class one he will find poems 
frequently marked by considerable beauty, 
but all, more or less, marred by surplusage, 
undue oompressiim, or lack of finish. In dass 
two he will find one or more of these defects 
still present, but so hidden behind thronging 
beauties of thought or language as to be 
almost indiscernible. In class three, even if 
his eye for lapses be very keen, it wiU be 
sorely tried in the search, for between the 
souls of fine conception and the body of noUe 
expression there is perfect and satisfying 
harmony. A book in which the best is so 
good, and in which the best bears such a 
proportion to the whole, is a book for which 
to be thankf ol. 

Jaios Ashcbofi "Sobjm. 



By Henry 



Outlinei of the EUtwry of Ethm. 
Sidgwick. (Maomillan.) 

The object of Prof. Sidgwick's volume— an 
enlarged reproduction of his well-known 
article on ** Ethics" in the Eneyelopaedia 
Britanniea — ^is to 

*' trace briefiy the course of ethical speculation 
from its origin in Europe to the present day ; 
confining our attention, during the latter part 
of this period, to such modes of thought as 



have been developed in England, or have 
exeroiaed an important infiuenoe there *' (p. 11). 

With one exception, presently to be men- 
tioned, such a programme involves a practically 
complete account of all that has been thought 
in a systematic way on this momentous 
subject. When we know what has been 
taught about the ideals of human oonduct by 
the moralists of Ghreeoe, clt the early GhristiAn 
Church, and of Britain, supplemented by two 
or three German philosophers, we know nearly 
all that can be learned from formal treatises, 
or that is presupposed in contemporary specu- 
lation. And this is what Prof. Sidgwick 
gives us in a bri^ compass, with the authority 
of one who is on this subject the greatest 
living master— on all subjects that he takes up 
at once the acutest, the most unerring, and 
the most impartial of judges. To him idone, 
perhaps, among contemporary critics the 
fashionableness of an opinion furnishes no 
presumption either for or against its intrinaio 
value. It is much to have overcome the 
prejudice in favour of antiquity — not to replace 
it by the prejudice in favour of novelty is 
more ; and not the less so that the novelty is 
often a mere revival of some exploded error, 
or an illogical compromise between error and 
truth. 

The one exception above alluded to, the 
one really important ethical system left un^ 
noticed in this volume, is that of Spinoza, 
whom Prof. Sidgwick only names once, and 
then only in reference to a oontrovwsy '< eon* 
ducted with " him by Clarke (p. 264)— *• very 
odd phrase, by the way, for so accurate a 
writer to employ, seeing that Clarke was only 
two years old at the time of Spinoza's death. 
One wishes that a page or two could have 
been spared for such a luminous summary of 
the great Jewish philosopher's system as those 
that make us wonder now thore could ever 
have been any difficulty in gra^ng the 
essential points of the abstrusest Ghsrman 
teaching. 

Prof. Sidgwick began as an original enquirer 
in the science of which he is now the historian. 
As such his principal achievement was to 
prove with masterly dialectic that the ethical 
methods which afifect to disregard utility lead, 
when logically worked out, to the utilitar*' 
ianism of J. S. Mill, or, as his disciple prefers 
to call it, Universalistic Hedonism, while 
clearing the latter from any special taiint of 
the egoism with which it is sometimes either 
ignorantly or wilfully confounded by the 
spiritualistic schooL In his new volume one 
traces a somewhat similar tendency to brefik 
down the traditional lines of demarcation. 
In the following passage, for example, it is 
well shown how the great founder of moral 
philosophy stood at the indiflereaoe^pmnt of 
pru^tonce and virtue^^Hregard for one's own 
interest and regard for that of the community; 
as w^ as how he came to occupy that 
position : 

"if the necessity for firmness of purpose as well 
as fulness of insight was not adequately recog- 
nised in the Socratic doctrine, the former 
quality was all the more oonspiouously mani- 
fested in his life. Indeed, it was the very 
perfection in which he possessed this virtue 
that led him to the paradox of ignoring it. Of 
himself at least it was true, that whatever he 
believed to be * fair and good ' he must neces 
sarily do; when another acted apparently 
against knowledge, the easiest explanation 
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seemed to him to be that true knowledge was 
not really there. . • . That good is consistent 
with itself, that the beautiful is also profitable, 
the Tirtuons also pleasant, he was always ready 
to prove in concrete cases. If he prized the 
wisdom that is Tirtue, * the good of the soul,' 
above all other goods, if in his absorption in 
the pursuit and propagation of it he endured 
the hardest penury, he steadily maintained that 
such life was richer in enjoyment than a life of 
luxury ; if he faced death rather than violate 
the laws of his ootmtry, he was prepared with 
a complete proof that it was probably his 
interest to die" (p. 26). 

So also it is shown that the ethical teaching of 
Aristotle, so far from being opposed to that 
of his master, was simply the Platonic idealism 
more highly developed and more clearly 
defined. Descending to modem times we find 
Cudworth justly censured for 

** not taking note of the sense in which Hobbes, 
in spite of his relativism, does yet maintain 
laws of nature to be eternal and immutable *' 
(p. 167); 

while we are bid to observe how 

^'Platonism in More's view has become as 
hedonistic as Hobbism, only the feeling which 
it takes as ultimate motive is of a land that 
only a mind of exceptional moral refinement 
can habitually feel with the decisive intensity 
required" (p. 170). 

Clarke fares still worse. He is detected^in 
the admission 

** that it is 'not truly reasonable that men by 
adhering to virtue ^ould part with their lives 
if thereby they deprived themselves of all possi- 
bility of receiving any advantage from their 
adherence"* (p. 179). 

And his whole argument is dismissed with 
the dryly sarcastic remark : 

« Let us grant that there is as much intellectual 
absurdity in acting unjustly as in denying that 
two and two make four ; still, if a man has to 
choose between absurdity and unhappiness, he 
will naturally prefer the former; and Clarke, 
as we ha^e seen, is not really prepared to main- 
tain that such preference is irrational " (p. 180). 

Even Butler on occasion gives the cold 
shoulder to disinterestedness, confessing that 
since 

'' our ideas of happiness and misery are of all 
our ideas the nearest and most important to us 
• . • though virtue and moral rectitude consist 
in affection to and pursuit of what is right and 
good as such ; jei, when we sit down in a cool 
hour, we can neither justify to ourselves this or 
anv other pursuit till we are convinced that it 
will be for our happiness or at least not con- 
trary to it *' (p. 192). 

Finally, Xant not only limits our duty 
towards others to the study of their happi- 
ness ; but even declares that 

** the demand for happiness as merited by duty 
is natural and necessary to every rational 
being ; and if we refused to postulate a cosmical 
order in which this demand finds satisfaction, 
we reduce all moral laws to the condition of 
•idle dreams '"(p. 264). 

I have read Prof. Sidgwick's book through 
twice ; but I cannot recommend others to do 
the same. It is in fact better adapted for 
occasional consultation than for continuous 
perusal. The author's matter has always 
been better than his manner, and in tMs 
instance his subject is one espeoally unfavour- 
able to literary treatment The history of 
philosophy as a whole possesses a certain 



interest and eoherency; but the history of 
ethics when taken separately does not exhibit 
the same unity, because it does not possass 
the same relative independence. And this is 
why the systems of which it is made up 
form such a tissue of parodoxes and incon- 
sequences. One might have supposed that 
the facts of man's moral existence, being 
easily accessible to observation, would have 
been explained and systematised at a much 
earlier period than the facts of his physical 
environment. Such, however, is not the 
case. For to isolate the former group 
and make them the subject of a separate 
study required an effort of analysis far 
transcending the powers of human reason- 
ing until a comparatiTely recent period; 
while the various classes of objective pheno- 
mena lent themselves almost spontaneously to 
such an operation. To Socrates morality was 
indistinguishable from professional skill and 
training in general. It meant the study and 
practice of civilisation, the systematic help- 
line of Athenian life in all its varied activities. 
In Plato's system morality marks the inter- 
section-point of psychology, .religion, and 
politics, and, therefore, shifts continually as 
their lines of direction are readjusted. Of 
Aristotle's Mhics Prof. Sidgwick observes 
with truth that, 

** on the whole, there is no treatise so 
masterly, and containing so much close and 
valid thought, that yet leaves on the reader's 
mind so strong an impression of dispersive and 
incomplete work" (p. 69). 

This is largely due to the cirouijistanoe that 
Aristotle constructed his ethics, like every 
other part of his vast system, in strict 
parallelism with the lines of his cosmology 
— a process involving the suppression of some 
facts, and *the distortion of others. All tbie 
later Greek doctrines were avowedly intended 
for an SHU of individuals rather than for 
mankind in general. Christian ethics could 



not but be profoundly affected by the belief 
that this world was coming to a speedy end, 
and that in all cases our present Hfe had no 
value except as a preparation for a purely 
spiritual existence. In all recent speculation 
it is easy to see that purely moral issues 
have been crossed and confused by the intro- 
duction of extraneous controversies ; and the 
acceptance or rejection of particular doctrines 
has depended less on their logical claims than 
on the aid they were supposed to give ortho- 
doxy or rationalism in theology, Conservatism 
or Liberalism in politics. Hence the immense 
importance attached to the free-will question, 
which Prof. Sidgwick, in his luminous dis- 
qoisition on the subject, considers, not with- 
out plausibility, as irrelevant to ethics proper. 
It is clear, then, that the history of ethics 
must present itself as a series of disjointed 
fragments, only intelligible by constant refer- 
ence to the independent wholes from which 
they have been detached. Nor is this all. 
To understand the evolution of ethical opinion 
perceptible through all these systems some- 
thing more than organised thought must be 
taken into account. There is the steady 
deepening and broadening of opinion as a 
whole, with all the multifarious causes by 
which it is determined. In tracing this, 
literature even more than philosophy must be 
our guide ; for, besides embodying a mass of 
unorganised reflection and sentiment, it is by 



literature that the value of philosophy itself 
as a living force can best be guaged. To con- 
struct a true history of ethics from the 
materials lying ready to hand would be a 
task worthy of the highest ambition. But 
apparently there is neither industry enough 
in England, nor genius enough in Germany, 
for the enterprise. Meanwhile we accept* 
with gratitude what Prof. Sidgwick has 
done ; hoping that his economical and psychical 
studies may leave him leisure enough to pro- 
duce at some future time a work on the same 
subject on a scale more commensurate with 
his ability and learning. 

Alpeed W. Bbnit. 



Specimen Days in Amerioa. By Walt "Whit- 
man. (Walter Scott.) 

Walt WniTHiir and his admirers have good 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Ernest Ehys. A 
year ago he edited for the well-known series of 
*' Canterbury Poets" a selection from Leaves 
of Grass for English readers ; and now, in the 
companion '' Camelot " series of which he has 
charge, he is reproducing Whitman's prose 
writings. In this way he has done more 
than has been attempted before to popularise 
these works. It is curious that the writings 
of the ''Poet of Democracy" have had to 
wait so long before they were fairly laid 
before the democracy. Whitman's books 
have been expensive and scarce. Now, at 
length, the verdict of the people is asked, 
whose life and occupations he has studied and 
celebrated in poetry, and to whose ranks he 
does himself belong. 

The present volume contains about one 
half of the work issued a few years ago with 
the title Specimen Days and Collect. The 
''Collect," with some additions, will form a 
companion volume. In a brief preface Whit- 
man invites 

<* the reader in the British Isles " to " take 
the following pages, as you do some long and 
gossipy letter written for you by a relative or 
friend travelUng through distant scenes and 
incidents and jotting them down lazily and 
informally, but ever voraciously (with oc- 
casional diversions of critical thought about 
somebody or something).'' 

They certainly contain a curious mixture : 
something about his family and ancestors; 
notes of his experiences during the Civil 
War, contributed at the time they were 
written to the New York Times or some 
other newspaper ; his opinion of sundry great 
men whom he has known personally or 
through their books; a little philosophy, a 
little science, a little criticism, and numerous 
occasional notes on all sorts of themes. He 
has immense self-assurance. His ideas and 
impressions, like the ideas and impressions of 
other people, may be very well worth noting ; 
but other people think their readers are 
entitled to some consideration in the manner 
the writings are set before them, whereas 
Whitman presents his promiscuously, as who 
should say, " If you don't like it, you must 
lump it;" or rather as though he did not 
dream for one moment that any intelligent 
person could fail to like it There are, doubt- 
less, ardent disciples of Whitman to whom 
his slightest word is laden with wisdom, and 
who find infinite depth of meaning in his 
commonest utterance. They will be delighted 
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to leam that he thought once of calling his 
book *' Cedar Plums like," and will admire 
the reasons in fayour of so singular a title 
which weighed with him before it '' got its 
nose put out of joint" The ordinary reader, 
however, finds such information insignificant. 

If, however, tius ordinary reader does not 
take offence at Whitman's unceremonious 
treatment of him — and there really is no good 
reason why he should — he will fiid much to 
instruct and much to charm him in this 
singular miscellany. The "familiar letter" 
method has advantages of its own, " portray- 
ing American eyesights and incidents as they 
actually occurred " witt^ freedom and realism 
which would be wanting in a more carefully 
prepared work. 

Even persons who dislike Whitman as a 
writer cannot fail to honour him for his 
admirable services to humanity in the hospitals 
during the Civil War. The notes written at 
the time contain many touching records of 
suffering and heroism. After the war Whit- 
man remained in government employ for some 
years until, in February 1873, he was stricken 
with paralysis, and had to relinquish active 
life. He retired into the country, where he 
wrote his nature-notes. These naturally 
recall the similar records of Thoreau. 
nioreau, however, was a disinterested student 
of nature, whereas Whitman is always more 
or less concerned with the relation of nature 
to himself. He breaks oft his description of 
some fine trees to relate a dream he had that 
his favourite trees stepped from their places 
and promenaded up and down "very curi- 
ously, with a whisper from one, leaning down 
as he passed me, 'We do all this on the 
present occasion exceptionally, just for you.' " 
In l^e manner he finishes a pretty passage 
about the birds by announcing his "positive 
conviction that some of these birds sing 9nd 
others fly and flirt about here for my especial 
benefit." There is, however, no lack of 
sympathetic xmderstanding in his intercourse 
with nature. He seems to include the very 
plants, and animals, and sea, and sky in his 
" comradeship." Some of his descriptions of 
natural scenery are exceedingly fine. ^ Kight 
and the stars have a peculiar attraction for 
him: 

"Perfect, or nearly perfect, days," he says, 
"are not so very uncommon; but the com- 
binations tiiat make perfect nights are few, 
even in a lifetime. We have one of those per- 
fections to-night. ... A large part of the sky 
seemed just liud in great spluhes of phosphorus. 
You could look deeper in, further through than 
usual ; the orbs thick as heads of wheat in a 
field. Not that there was any special brilliancy 
eititier— nothing near so sharp as I have seea 
of keen winter nights, but a curious general 
luminousness throughout to sight, sense, and 
souL The latter had much to do with it. (I 
am convinced that there are hours of nature, 
espedally of the atmosphere, mornings and 
evenings, addressed to the soul. Night tran- 
scends for that purpose what the proudest day 
can do.) Now, indeed, if never before, the 
heavens declared the glory of God. It was to 
the fall the sky of the Bible, of Arabia, of the 
prophets, and of the oldest poems, lliere, in 
abstraction and stillness . . . the copiousness, 
the removedness, vitiJity, loose-clear-crowded- 
ness of that stdlar concave spreading overhead, 
softly absorbed into me, rising so free, inter- 
minably high, stretching east, west, north, 
south, and I, though but a point in the centre 
b^ow, embodying all^ A^ if f pr the first time, 



indeed, creation noiselessly sank into and 
through me its placid and tmtellable lesson, 
beyond — O, so infinitely beyond! — anyiJiing 
from art, books, sermons, or from science, old 
or new. The spirit's hour — religion's hour — 
the visible suggestion of God in space and time, 
now once d^nitely indicated, if never again. 
The untold xxnnted at. the heavens all paved 
with it. The Milky Way, as if some super- 
human symphony, some ode of universal vague- 
ness, disdaining syllable and sound — a fiashine 
glance of Deity, addressed to the soul. AU 
gently — the indesciibable^night and stars — far 
off and silently." 

Among the judgments — ^well worth atten- 
tion — tiiat Whitman pronounces on some 
of his contemporaries one of the best is on 
Carlyle, in which he says that 

" not for his merely literary merit (though that 
was ffreat), not as a ' maker of books,' but as 
launching into the self-complacent atmosphere 
of oar days a rasping, questioning, dislocating 
agitation and shook, is Carlyle's r^ value." 

I apply the words to Whitman himself. Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson has, quite recently, 
made confession that Leave* of Grass was of 
singular service to him, because, he says, it 

*' tumbled the world upside down for me, blew 
into space a thousand cobwebs of genteel and 
ethical illusion, and, having thus shaken my 
tabernacle of lies, set me back again upon a 
strong foundation of all the original and manly 
virtues." 

The stimulating quality of Whitman's work 
is great. As Prof. Dowden says, he may 
attract or repel or do " anything except leave 
us indifferent." When we go to him we 
know at any rate that we shall hear his 
thought, not an echo, and so shall receive 
moral inspiration and mental stimulus. He 
shames us out of too ready acquiescence in 
usage and custom. He seems to say Be 
yourself. 1 remarked at the beginning of 
this article that Whitman and his admirers 
have good reason to be grateful for these 
cheap editions of the poet's works. Still 
more should the people of this country be 
grateful that such works are brought within 
their easy reach. Waxteb Lswnr. 
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Little Novels. By Wilkie Collins. In 8 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

A Great Platonic friendship. By W. Button 
Burrard. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Miss Jacobsen^s Chance. By Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Memoirs of Jeremy Diddler the Younger. In 
2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Unrest; or^ the Newer BepuUic. By W. Earl 
Hodgson. (W. H. Allen.) 

T^tfJRitr G^ot^.^By Lew Wallace. (Frederick 

Wame.) 
In Possession. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. 

(White.) 

Mb. Wilkie Collins does not belong to the 
reflective school of writers, nor does he make 
any pretence to a profound philosophy ; but 
there is no novelist living who possesses a 
greater power of evolving striking incidents. 
The collection of sketches before us entitled 
Little Novels affords several excellent examples 
of his peculiar skill. The stories are by no 
means e^ual in merit ; but ther^ i^ not one 



which does not manifest considerable clever- 
ness, as well as psychological insight. Two 
or three are distinctly weird and powerful in 
character ; and for its length, Mr. Collins has 
never been seen to greater advantage than in 
** Mr. Percy and the Prophet." It is a story 
based on a wonderful display of animal 
magnetism by a Dr. Lagarde, and this occult 
influence seems to carry with it conviction of 
its truth as we read. Such sketches as '' Mrs. 
Zant and the Ghost" and *< Miss J6romette 
and the Clergyman " had better, perhaps, be 
read before the shades of evening gather in 
too quickly round the reader; but ''Miss 
Mina and the Oroom " and '' Mr. Lismore and 
the Widow" are altogether charming love 
stories. The best thing from the literary 
point of view, as well as for the somewhat 
unusual nature of its incidents, is probably 
'*Mr. Marmaduke and the Minister." But 
there is not a single sketch that wUl not be 
found engrossing in its nature. Why, how- 
ever, will Mr. Collins so frequently speak of 
the best, the shortM^, the handsonui^, the 
wealthtM^, &o., of the two 9 

There is altogether too much of the Great 
Platonic Friendship — both of the friendship 
itself and of the story as told by Mr. 
Burrard. A more repulsive book it has not 
been our lot to read for a long time. Miss 
Diana Forsdyke, with whom Frank Grandby 
forms the friendship in question at an Indian 
station, is a sorceress who has done one man 
to death, and who has been cast out by her 
own father for her infamous conduct. Even 
at the time she captivates Grandby she is 
engaged to be married to his most intimate 
friend, George GFrafton ; and it is only when 
he discovers her double perfidy that he breaks 
from her. She was practically the murderess 
of Grandby's own sister's huslmnd, with whom 
she had sinned ; but the infatuated man had 
condoned this, and was about to marry her, 
when Grafton appeared on the scene and 
further testified to her baseness and treachery. 
Foiled at last, in spite of all her wiles and 
passionate kisses, she commits suicide by 
taking laudanum. But it is not the plot 
only of this novel which appears to us objec- 
tionable; for in his sketches of the female 
element in the Anglo-Indian station of Doonga 
the author has either been guilty of gross 
caricature, or the wives of the English 
officers at that place were only of such 
a character as to excite ineffable disgust. 
At the end of a battle royal between 
two of these ladies at a public dinner-table, 
one says to the other, '< Mrs. Lamb, you will 
allow me to inform you that you are an 
infamous liar." This reads like an extract 
from a recent debate in the House of 
Commons. Young Loftjas, of the light 
Dragoons, whom we suppose we are to regard 
as the beet of the male characters, informs us 
how, at Canterbury, he *' used to play hell 
pretty tidily " ; and while his chief occupa- 
tion seems to be the consumption of duon- 
pagne and whiskey '' pegs," lus conversation 
is interlarded with such expressions as 

'^ d cad," '* we had a hell of a night last 

night," '* spank me crimson," '' flay me alive 
with a blunt razor," "split my windpipe 
with a muricated tomahawk," &c. Lest it 
should be thought we are doing an injustice 
to a *' gallant British officer," we refer the 
reader to the descriptign q( a 4ni^en orgiq 
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on p. 212, yol. i., with an aeoount of Loftos's 
exultation over it. 

Mrs. Campbell-Fraed writes reiy amusingl j, 
and with evident loeal colour, in her story of 
Australian life, Mm JaechtmCB Ckano$. A 
painful and striking contrast is drawn between 
the Hon. Katcliffe Jaoobsen, postmaster- 
general in the government of Leiohardt's Land, 
and his daughter Sara, the heroine of the 
book. The former is nothing better than a 
drunken, vulgar boor, while his daughter 
is possessed of great beav^ and natural refine- 
ment. As the Hon. BatoMe's affairs are not 
in the most flourishing oider-^he is, in fact, 
skilled in the art of failing — ^he is resolved 
to make haj while the sun shines (that is, 
while his ifmistry is in power), and he tells . 
his daughter that she must be married in six 
months. The staple incidents of the novel 
relate to Sara's fortunes. She is at first 
engaged to an adventurer. Dr. Lionel Fraill-; 
but the match is broken off, owing to his 
treachery to another lady. Then the governor, 
Sir Edney Bramborough, a gentleman of an 
uncertain age, with a Uver, Mis in love with 
her; and she is almost becoming his wife, 
when she meets with her fate in the governor's 
handsome private secretary, )£r. Ghepstowe. 
All ends hf^pily. There is one very natural 
Australian girl in this story, who supplies 
most of the comedy. Her comments upon 
men and things are very naive and quaint. 
Altogether, while it offers nothing very deep 
and recondite, this novel is eminently readable. 

Collaterally with the Mmo%r$ $/ Jmrtmy 
DiddUr the Younger is recited the history of 
the elder Diddler — or rather soma passages in 
that remarkable career — and it would be 
difioult to say which is the greater villain 
of the two. The book is evidently a satire 
upon the gullibility of the Britiui public; 
and the life of Mr. Diddler, jun., is traced 
from his birth, through his schooldays, and 
past many a milestone in Uie path of progress 
until the great man's glory culminates with 
a seat in parliament. The undercurrent of 
humour and cynicism in these vdumes reveals 
much cleverness ; and the shams of the age 
— theatrical, religious, philantJiropic, and 
commercial — are skilfully and mercilessly 
'laid bare. The author has evidentiy been 
behind the scenes of the theatre of life; 
and, if his descriptions are too frequently 
humiliating to our human nature, they are 
also unfortunately but too frequentiy true. 
The new gospel of aestheticism and the rage 
for public companies are handled with ^cial 
severity. The only objection to this book is 
that there is no alleviation in the humbug 
so scathingly exposed ; tiiere is nothing noble 
placed in juxtapositisn with it 

From the intellectual point of view Mr. 
Hodgson's Unreit is very clever and sugges- 
tive. As a story, it makes no pretensions. 
The author discusses almost everything in 
heaven and upon earth, from the Deity down 
to trout fishing ; and it is really surprising to 
see the number of learned disquisitions upon 
every phase of scientific thought, poetry, 
politics, and morals he has managed to crowd 
into 311 nages. Under thi^y-disguised 
names he brings together, in a symposium at 
Gordon Hall, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. "W. J. Courthope, Mr. 
Alfred Austin, Mr. B. H. Hntton, Hr. 



Frederick Greenwood, Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
Mr. Frederick Myers, &c. Mr. Mallock is 
made to set himself to demonstrate the 
absurd propositions that Toryism is a 
trinity of religion, loyalty, and chivdry: 
and that Liberalism is the philosophy of 
infidelity, self-sufficiency, and bieanness. 
Setting aside other questions, the religion of 
many Tory squires is an unknown quantity, 
while seven-tenths of the Lib^nai party are, 
and always have been, religious to the back- 
bone, and supporters of liberty of oonseience. 
It was tiieir very religion that made them 
Inb^rals* But this is no place in which to 
discuss political or religious theories. There 
are many passages in this volume which will 
stir up a spirit of antagonism in the reader ; 
but, after all, this gives a xest to Mr. 
Hoagson's speculations, and it is infinitely 
better to write a stimulating book than a 
flabby one. 

Li Ihe Fair 0od Mr. Lew Wallace deals 
with the last of the 'Tzins, oi lords of 
Mexico. It is a tale of the conquest by 
Spain in the sixteenth century, and gives a 
vivid picture of the stirring tunes of Cortes 
and Montezuma. The author has evidentiy 
been a close student of Mexican history, 
manners, and customs, and his work strikes 
us as beLig eminentiy successful. Those who 
care for novels of adventure will find here 
their desires met to the fuU. 

In pM$emon relates how a very naughty 
young man with an aristocratic name, to wit, 
Spencer St. John, retains possession of a will 
and a large property in order to coerce a 
beautifol voung lady, Ethel Lorraine, into 
marrying nim. Ethel remains true to the 
real heir, however, Philip Chester — who is 
the man of her love — and in the end St. 
John is brought to book, and a serious 
illness convinces him of the wickedness 
of Ms conduct. AU live happily after the 
moral atmosphere is cleared, and tne rightful 
persons are left *^ in possession.'' 

G. BAnNxn Smith. 



SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 
" The Story of the Nations."— CarfAo^e. By 
A J. Church. (Fisher Unwin.) It would be 
hard to find for the historian a more ungrateful 
subject than the story of Cuihage. Indeed, 
Carthage has no story, but only a series of 
dissolving views. We have no connected 
account of the dty ; nor have we even notices 
of her by friends, but merely a number of 
disconnected glimpses yielded by her Greek and 
Boman enemies at points where she came into 
hostile contact with their histories. Such as 
their accounts were, time has made them yet 
more fn^gmentary, and Aristotie's dispassion- 
ate chapter on her constitution is but too brief. 
We cannot fill up the gaps between these 
authorities; and there is littie to do save to 
re-describe the series of brilliant but isolated 
scenes in which men of Carthage took a part. 
What could be done, however. Prof. Church has 
done. If he has not exactiy had to make 
bridn without straw, he has had to build his 
bricks into a wall without mortar ; and he has 
been very successful. It is a pity that the 
artists employed on the book have not served 
him better. One full-page illustration of no 
great merit occurs twice ; and both the maps 
of Italy introduce us to the "Tyrrhenum vel 
InfemimL Mara" 

The Devdopment of the Athenian Democracy, 
By F. B. Jevons. (Griffin.) The interest of 



tins pamphlet lies in illustrations and explMia- 
tions of the system of y4tni and ^parpltu at 
Athens, and in its history of the resistanoe 
which thia system ofifored to the agencies 
which tended to relax it. But when we read 
that the phratry (meaning the dose mten) 
reasserted itself under Petildes, and, ** with the 
exoeption of a bri^ reaction due to the exhaus- 
tion of Athens at the end of the Peloponneaian 
War, maintained its supremacy to the end," 
and that '* the phratry triumphed but Athens 
fell," we cannot help thinking that the oonnex- 
ion is not clearly made out between the 
triumph of the phratry and the fall of Athens. 
Mr. Jevons, ii we understand him aright, 
means that the restriction of numbers in the 
assembly, due to phratry-feelinff depriving 
many men of citizenship, made the assembly 
meddle exoessivelv with current business. 
But must every small primary assembly enoroatdi 
on the province of the executive P 

Di$8taat$hatuhaltungderAthener, Yon August 
Bockh. Dritte Auflage, herausgegeben von 
MaxfHnkel. (Berlin : Beimer.) A new edition 
of Bockh^s epoch-making work was greatiy 
wanted. Thirty-six years have passed since 
the last edition, which is now out of print ; and 
great progress has been made with the subjects. 
It was desirable to develop or correct Bookh's 
conclusions by the light of later studies; but it 
was not desirable to recast a composition 
which was in itself such an admirable illustra- 
tion of method. We are, therefore, glad to see 
that the editor has left the text practically un- 
changed, and has given the necessary additions 
and corrections in the form of notes. In fact, 
he has handled the text as if it were sacred, 
and commented on it as if it were classicaL 
His notes are such as to add greatiy to the 
value of the book, and they exhibit a most con- 
scientious industry. While new matter is 
carefully exidained and put into its proper 
place, the old matter is examined, and Bodui's 
enormous list of citations is overhauled. This 
has led to the correction of various references 
inaccurate in form or matter, and the editions 
of the classical writers to whom the author 
refers are now made as modem and as uniform 
as possible. A certain number of new notes by 
Bockh himself are here given from his copy of 
the second edition. Perhaps there is no one 
point on which we have acquired so mu^ 
new information as we have on the *' Tribut- 
listen " of the Athenian Empire (see voL iL, p. 
332-498) ; and it is interesting to compare the 
importance which the subject now possesses with 
the cavalier way in which Grote passed it over 
in his Hutory of Greece, The lists are barely 
mentioned in his first edition; in his fourth 
edition he thought that Bockh's way of ex- 
plaining their mutilated fragments rested 
*' upon no good proof." But further discovery 
has justified Bockh; and we now find tbie 
editor echoing the words of Kohler that 
Bockh's inquiries will always remain a brilliant 
example of what a leading mind can achieve 
by help of historical and philological methods^ 
even when all positive data are wautine. We 
only notice one thin|^ to be resretted in the 
careful re-editing which the bocS: has under- 
gone. The editor's notes to vol. L are printed 
at the end of vol. ii. He says it was *' typo- 
graphisch nicht tunlich" to put them in their 
proper place, but the result is very awkward. 
However, Herr Frankel*s work is in itself ex- 
cellent, and a new English ^translaticm should 
now take the place of Sir G. C, Lewis's FvHic 
Economy of Athens. 

Erziehung und Jugendunterrichi 1m dem 
Oriechen und Bdmem. Von J. L. IJsshiff. 
Neue Bearbeitung. (David Nutt.) Fr^ 
IJssing remarks witii justice that our day not 
only possesses a fuller knowledge of classioal 
antiquity than previous centuries, but has also 
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done muoli to facilitate aooess to this know- 
ledge. Handbooks and special studies of this 
or that subject now ooUeot into one conspectus 
the scattered allusions of ancient writers. 
Among the subjects so elaborated few have 
been more oompletelj worked up than the twin 
topics of the brineing-up of children and the 
education of youth, and none needed it more. 
Ko classical writer, not even Quintilian, has 
left us a systematic and complete treatise on 
these matters. Of course Dr. Ussing has had 
predecessors in his line of study: Marquardt 
{PrivaUehen)t Krause and Qrasberger, hare 
worked at it in Q^rmany, and Wilkins in Eng- 
land. Hence, there is not, perhaps, much which 
is new in the present essay, unless it be the 
references to vase-paintings; illustrating the 
life of childhood and boyhood, and to inscrip- 
tions throwing light upon the Athenian ephehi. 
Perhaps, toD, something would be gained in 
clearness if the accounts of Ghreek and Boman 
usage were not carried on simultaneously. 
But still no one has turned out a more 
readable ' and interesting account than Dr. 
XJssing. He gives us the means of following 
the week or Boman diild all through the 
earlit^r years of life, from the time when it was 
the passive object of the superstitious practices 
of an aunt or grandmother, up to the age 
when the young man, fully trained, took on hmi 
all the duties of an adult citizen. About the 
bringing-up of girls there is naturally muc^ 
less to be said. There was of course no joint 
education of the two sexes ; but Dr. Ussing, 
perhaps, exaggerates their separateness, when 
he insists that in dances, even religious dances, 
they were kept apart. Or, rauier it is a 
question of time. Pausanias has descriptions 
which bear out this view ; but Dr. Ussing has 
i)erhap8 forffotten the account in Homer 
Ul. 18.593-4^ of young men and maidens 
dandng hand in hand. We have noticed one 
or two other small points omitted. The Boman 
boys, Oicero says, used down to his time to 
learn the Twelve Tables by heart; compare 
Plautus (Moat 1.2.43), DocerU liieroi, fura, 
leges. Oalen*s account of how a schoolboy's 
morning hours were arranged, making lum 
breakfast at home, should iSd corrected, or at 
least supplemented, by Martial, 14, 223, where 
we find the early baker selling rolls or something 
of the kind to boys apparenUy on their way to 
school. Nor should the tricks of the boys be 
forgotten. Persius (3.44) used to get up a show 
of ophthalmia, in order to escape lessons, by 
putting oil in his eves. The younger PHny, 
again, would certainly be grieved to think that 
bis liberality in helping to endow a school at 
Oomum should be overlooked ; see his Letters, 
4.13. State endowments appear very late in 
the educational history of both the Greek and 
the Boman worlds (Ussing, p. 165-7), but 
Pliny's generosity can har£y be an isolated 
case. 

Sttidien zu iThiAcydides. Neue Folge. Yon 
E. A Junghahn. (Berlin : Calvary ; London : 
Kutt.) The author of this pamphlet raises in 
bis readers' minds a certain presumption against 
what he has to say — or at least a certain dis- 
taste for his manner, which is very likely to 
pass into distrust of his matter— by letting the 
« polemisches " element predominate over the 
" nistorisch-kritisches." There is too much 
padding, and the padding is often of a dis- 
agreeable controversial kind. We do not care 
for the particulars of his quarrel with Olassen, 
or for the somewhat heavy banter with whidi 
it is here carried on. In a certain broad way 
the two critics are agreed. They both wish to 
out something out of the body of Thucydides ; 
but, while Classen is here charged with mdulg- 
ing too freely in that modem sport "<ue 
Jagdauf Qlosseme,'' and (which is much worse) 
with being very obstinate when ids errors are 
pointed out to him, Herr Junghahn appears to 



pursue much larger game, or (to return to our 
own metaphor) to contemplate the possibility 
of much more serious operations upon Thucy- 
dides. Large portions, whole digressions, in 
that author's work did not come from his hand. 
They are unworthy of him in matter ; they are 
unlike him in style ; or some external circum- 
stance makes them suspicious. How can Thucnr- 
dides himself haVe written the digression on the 
Peisistratidei in book vL , which (£ums to put all 
the world right, when Herodotus fv. 55) dearly 
shows that the world was not mistaien ? Some- 
one must have interpolated these chapters later, 
when the error redly had got abroad. How 
can Thuc. v. 26 come from the same author 
as L 118.4, iL 54.5 P The former passage says 
that only one oracular utterance came true ; the 
latter passages show that another' did so. The 
Pvlos episode must have been described by 
Thucydides in a meagre way, and worked- 
over and expanded by a later editor. For, on 
the one hand, it shows some divergence of 
style ; and, on the other, some of its remarks 
are so extraordinarily stupid. Can Thucydides 
have published such a truism as (iv. 12) that 
the Athenians were strongest at sea, and the 
Spartans by land ? Or how is it possible that 
ths Athenians should have carried mortar on 
their backs at Pylos (iv, 4) when they had 
timber and carpenter's tools with which to 
make hods ? Here we might answer that we 
saw an Athenian bricklayer carrying mortar on 
his back a few years ago, although modem 
Athens probably contains wood and tools. But 
no answering of single points will refute Herr 
Junghahn or those who fas Wilamowitz- 
MolTendorf, in Eermes, 1885) hold views like 
his. You cannot refute a general impression ; 
and if a critic's general impression is that an 
author has been touched-up, you will not per- 
suade him to think otherwise by any amount of 
arguing on single passstges. The tmiversal will 
outlive the particulars. Thucydides's work, 
Herr Junghahn thinks, has been expanded. 
Who did it P Well, Thucydides's own family 
will be the most natural persons to suspect. 
Say his children did it. Nothing could fit 
better. They were probably brought up in 
Thrace; hence the defective Attidsm of the 
book as we have it. Moreover, the careful 
father is likelv to have directed their education 
during his exile by sending them to good books ; 
hence the poetical terms and the expressions 
from Ionic prose which our Thucydides con- 
tains; while the indifferent logic of some 
passages m^ be ascribed to tiie author's 
daughters. Thus the theory is consistent ; but 
it is all &yc(^Ac7icroy, to use a Thucydidean 
word ; and so it will remain even if we strip off 
the speculations as to who the interpolators 
were. 

Thukydidea und H, MUller'StrHbing, Von 
Dr. Adolf Bauer. (Nordlingen : Beck ; London : 
Willifiuns & Norgate.) An attempt to show 
(pp. 1-31) that the successive verdicts passed.by 
Muller-Strubing upon Thucydides cancel each 
other and destroy the authority of tiie critic. 
Li an essay of 1879 Thucydides is a serious 
writer and a histoiian. In the ThukydeUche 
Forachungen he is an artist, and his book is 
an epos. Yet in the same work he is said to 
have used, as a historian should, the reports of 
eye-witnessesupon military matters, and from 
such reports to nave learned about the escape 
from Plataeae. But in the Jahrb. /. kl. Phil,, 
1886 (see also the Aoademy, February 6, 1886) 
the critic pronotmces the escape perfectly un- 
historical. Lastiy, he is '*a bloodthirsty 
pedant," revelling in gruesome scenes, and in- 
truding information in season and out of 
season. Yerily Herr MUller-StrQbin|f would 
seem to have brought back from his raids upon 
Ghreek literature a touch of the Atiienians' 
craze for spending their time ** in nothing else 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.^' 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mbssbs. Kaomillak will publish in a few 
days a "Yictotia" edition of Shakspere, in 
three volumes, dedicated by special permission 
to the Queen. The text is that of the *' Qlobe " 
edition, with a new glossary. 

Mbssbs. LoNGMAirs have in the press a 
volume of Studiea in Naval History , by Mr. J. K. 
Laughton, lecturer at the Boyal Naval College, 
and Mr. Gkurdiner's successor in the chair of 
modem history at King' 3 College, London. To 
the Dictionary of National Biography Prof. 
Laughton has contributed many sketches of 
British seamen. In his forthcoming work he 
will trace the career of foreigners and often 
enemies— such as Du Quesne and Suffren, Paul 
Jones, Tesethoff, Fortunatus Wright and Qeorge 
Walker— 3iis aim being not so much to describe 
stirring episodes in naval history, as to throw 
light upon the development of navid strategy 
and tactics. 

Ai the Holy WeU with a Handful of New 
Veraea is the titie of a volume of poems by Mr. 
John James Piatt, American Consul at Cork, 
which Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, of Dublin, 
will publish immediately. Doubtiess this is the 
first book of poems by an American author 
which has ever appeared originally in Ireland. 

The authoress of '^Yendetta," which has 
reached a third edition, will appeal to the 
public on Monday next with a new book en- 
titied Thdma, a society novel. 

Mbssbs. Hahiltok, Adams & Co. will issue, 
in a few days. Then and Now : Fifty Years News- 
paper Life, by Mr. W. Hunt, a former President 
of the Provincial Newspaper Society. The 
author has been professionally connected with 

i'oumalism for more than half a century, and 
las worked with well-known men to make the 
newspaper a power in the land. The work 
presents pen portraits of many popular writers, 
and will form an important addition to the 
history of the English newspaper press. One 
chapter is devot^ to an ideal newspaper, 
independent of party politics. 

Mb. C. L. Pibkis's last novel, A Datele$$ 
Bargain, is being translated into French for 
publication as ^feuiUeton in a Paris newspaper. 

Wb would call the attention of our Scotch 
readers to a pamphlet written by Dr. O. Hahn, 
and published by Gaertner, of Berlin, at the 
price of one mark, entitied *' Zur Yerbal- und 
Nominal-Flexion bei Bobert Bums." 

Pbof. Mahaffy will, on Tuesday next, June 
7, give the first of a course of three lectures at 
the Boyal Institution, on " The Hellenism of 
Alexander's Bmpire." Mr. Thomas Hodgkin 
will give a discoune, on Friday evening, June 
10, on " Aquileia, the Precursor of Yenice." 

Mb. Gebaia Massby will deliver a course 
of Sunday afternoon lectxu^ from June 12 to 
July 17, at 3 p.m., in St. George's Hall, 
Langkam-place, on subjects ranging from 
<* Primitive Christianity to *' Language 
formed in the Human Likeness." 

Thb year 1890 will be the four hundreth 
anniversary of the birth of Caspar Schwenck- 
feld von Ossing, the Silesian nobleman wbose 
mystical views exercised so profound an infiu- 
ence upon many of the early reformers, and 
whose followers still hold together as a distinct 
sect in Philadelphia. To commemorate this 
anniversary it is proposed to publish a '< Corpus 
Sohwen(^eldiuiorum," containing not only his 
own writings (many of which exist onlv in 
MS.), but also other works illustrative of the 
history of the sect, such as those of bis friend 
Yalentin Crautwald. The series already in 
preparation will comprise a carefully edited 
text, besides facsimiles, portraits, a biblio- 
graphy, and a history of what is called th^ 
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Beformation by the Middle Way. The number 
of volumes contemplated at present is sixteen, 
to appear at the rate of two a year. Though 
issued by the Sohwenokf elder denomination, 
the series will be edited by Dr. C. D. Hartranf t, 
professor of ecolesiastioal history at the Oon- 
gregationalist College of Hartford, Connecticut. 
The publisher is Mr. GkistavE. Stochert, of New 
York, and of King William Street, Strand. 

A COEEBSPONDENT writes from Edinburgh : 
"I should like to add one to the many Jubilee 
schemes that are exercising our minds and empty- 
ing our pockets at the present time, and woiQd 
put it in the form of a query. Why should we 
n«t have this year a popular edition of Mr. 
Browning's works in shilliDg monthly volumes 
similar to the Dickens and Thackeray series now 
being published ? Let any one estimate the cost 
of a complete set of the poet's works, and then 
say if the time has not come when an attempt 
ought to be made to reduce the prohibitory prices. 
And where should such a proposal be first 
mentioned but in the columns of the Acadsmt ? *' 



UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The delegates of the common imiversity fund 
at Oxford have elected Mr. H. F. Pelham, of 
Exeter, to the readership in ancient history, 
vacant by the resignation of the Eev. W. W. 
Capes. 

On Tuesday last the new Bodleian statute came 
up for discussion in convocation at Oxford. By a 
vote of 106 to 60 an amendment (proposed by 
the provost of Queen's) was carried, prohibiting 
the loan of either M^S. or books, except with the 
sanction of convocation. By a smaller majority 
an amendment (proposed by Dr. E. B. Tylor) 
was rejected, authorising the curators of the 
Bodleian to lend books to the museum and 
other public institutions in the university. 
This result may be attributed in most part to 
the pamphlets of Prof. Chandler, but in some 
measure to the effective speech delivered on the 
occasion by Mr. Madan. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
have approved Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher and Prof. 
J. S. Nicholson (both of Trinity) for the degree 
of Doctor in Science, 

As the result of a corresx)ondenoe with Mr. 
C. P. Ilbert, formerly Vice-Chancellor of the 
university of Calcutta, the council of the senate 
at Cambridge have adopted the two following 
recommendations, which will have the effect of 
a f fil i ati n g about forty-nine coUesiate institu- 
tions in Bengal and Northern India, and thus 
excusing their students from one year's residence 
at Cambridge : 

" (1) That such of the institutions for the educa- 
tion of adult students affiliated up to the B.A. 
standard to the university of Calcutta, as that 
univeieity shall recommend, shall be affiliated 
to the university of Cambridge by grace of the 
senate for periods not exceeding five years in each 
case. 

'' (2) That a student who has pursued his studies 
y one or more of such institutions and has passed 
the entrance examination of tiie university of 
Calcutta and has also passed in the first division in 
the first examination in Arts or passed in honours 
] ] the examination for Bachelor of Arts of that 
university shall be entitled to be excused all the 
parts of the previous examination; and shall 
further be entitled, for the purpose of any pro- 
vision respecting the standing of members of the 
university, to reckon the first term kept by 
reddenoe as the fourth term of his residence, and 
to proceed in due course to the B.A. degree, pro- 
vided he obtains a degree by one of the tripos 
examinations." 

We understand that a similar proposal will 
likewise be adopted shortly by Oxford ; and it 
is to be hoped that the privilege will be ex- 
tended to the other Indian universities* 



Dr. Hichteb has undertaken to conduct a 
concert in the Sheldonian theatre at Oxford, on 
June 14, when Beethoven's eighth Symphony 
will be the principal item in the programme. 

We hear that Mr. B. C. Seaton, late Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, is engaged upon 
an edition of ApolUmius Rhodius, 

The next fasciculus of the " Anecdota Oxoni- 
ensia" (Semitic section) will be a Corpus 
Chronicorum Judaeorum Medii Aevi, edited by 
Dr. A. Neubauer. It will contain Sheriva's 
letter and Abraham ben David's book of tradi- 
tion according to MSS., and some minor un- 
edited chronicles, among them that recently 
discovered by Dr. Harkavy. 
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FROM tegner'8 " AXEL " {auh Jin.), 
** Then from the fioods that foul the lowest Hell 
Uprose pale Madness, Death's young brother 

fell, 
Wearing, as he is ever wont to wear, 
A poppy -wreath on his dishevelled hair. 
Sometunes to heaven he turns his vacant gaze. 
Then downwards to the earth ; while laughter 

plays 
Bound his contracted lips with hideous cries. 
And mocking tears stand in his half-dimmed 

eyes. 
He lays his shuddering hand on Axel's head, 
And from that moment forth with ceaseless 

tread 
He ever wanders round his lost Love's grave, 
As the dead miser haunts the chamel-cave 
Where (etory runs) his hidden treasure lies. 
Thus day and night did Axel's mournful cries 
Sob out their piteous wailing to the sea, 
And clamour to the shore for sympathy : — 
' Be still, be still, Blue Wave ! 

Beat not against the shore ! 

Only this boon I orave^ 

Be silent evermore ! 

You but disturb my dreams ; 

I hate your noisy flood, 

For all your foaming streams 

Seem to be mixed with blood. 

Death to my land you bring, 

Defiling everything. 

Just now a youth was here 
Bleeding to death ; and I 
Strewed roses on his bier. 
Although I scarce know why. 
Did not his face recall 
Someone ? I know not whom : 

Ood willing, in the fall 

Of the Spring I bring her home. 

Tet they say that dull earth hides 

My btide— that the grasses grow 

On yonder sod that divides 

Me from my lost Love below. 

But £ know that is not true ; 

For it was only last night 

She sat (as we often do. 

She and I) upon this height. 

I saw that her face was pele. 

As pale as one paints the dead ; 

But how could anyone fail 

To be so with the moon overhead P 

And cold were her lips and cheek, 

But only because the wind 

Blew from the North, and was bleak. 

As North winds axe- 
She cannot be dead to-day, 

For only last night I prayed 

That she would remain aiway 

With me; and she promised and stayed. 

She laid her liand on my head, 

When it was heavv and dazed ; 

And all my bewilderment fled 

Before her cool touch was raised.* 
So he makes ceaseless wail on Sotaskar. 
The dawning day will find him watching there ; 
The sun may set, but he will not return ; 
There he will ever sit alone, and yearn 
For her/his love. 

One morning he was dead 
Down on the shore alone. Bowed was his head ; 
His hands were clasped as if in silent prayer ; 
And almost frozen in the morning air 



The tears stood on his cheeks. His eyes weie 

turned 
Towards the well-loved grave; but in than 

burned 
No ray of life. The severed light had sped 
To guide the spirit as it seaward fled." 

Lionel W. IjTdx. 
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PROF. SPENOEE BAYKES. 

It is with much regret that we record the death 
of Prof. Thomas Spencer Baynes, LL.D., which 
took place in London on Monday last, May 30. 

He was bom in Somersetshire in 1823, 
educated privately, and took his B.A. d^ree at 
the University of London in 1850. Imme- 
diately afterwards he was selected by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton to be his assistant at Edinbitr;|^ 
and published a translation of the Port Boyal 
Logic (1851). At a later date he served on the 
editorial staJf of the Daily News. In 1864 he 
was appointed to the chair of logic, rhetoric, 
and metaphysics at St. Andrews, 5ie daties of 
which comlnned— after a fashion that sooxids 
strange, though most congenial to himself— 
philosophy and belles lettres. 

This double interest rendered Prof. Baynes 
eminently fitted for the task to which he 
devoted the remainder of his life, and of which 
(unfortunately) he has not survived to see the 
completion. In the spring of 1874, after-many 
years of preliminary labour, appeared the first 
volume oi the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannimy to which future generations will 
point as the embodiment of the science, scholar- 
ship, and literature of theVictorian age, and with 
wmch Prof. Baynes's name will always be asso- 
ciated as the designer and editor-in-chief. Though 
he wrote but little in it himself, it happens 
that the volume last published (xxi.) contains 
an article by him On Shakspere, which forms a 
model of biographical art. Despite the modesty 
that concealed from the pubUc his personal 
share in this gigantic enterprise, future stadents 
of English literature will gratefully award him 
a place by the side of two better-lmown editors 
of works worthy to be ranked with his — Dr. 
J. A. H« Murray and Mr. Leslie Stephen. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We confess to a (we trust not Philistine} in- 
ability to get up much interest about the 
*' Dame aux Cam^lias" either as the Marguerite 
Gautier of fictitious, or the Marie Duplessis of 
real life. Tliis arises from no Puritan desire to 
cry vengeance on Jenny's or Mary*s case ; but 
merely from an objection to maudlin sentimen- 
tality either in *' improprieties " or proinieties. 
M. de Contades has however succored in 
writing a tolerably interesting paper about 
some portraits of Marie Duplessis in the May 
Livre. Two are given, the place of honour 
hoTB texte beinff assiened to a rather artificial 
design,pretty oDviously inspired,both in features 
and attitude, by the stock Magdalens of the 
Italian school. A much more interesting thi^ 
is an early sketch of M. Charles Cha^liirs, said 
to have been taken direct from the original, and 
full of character. M. de Contades can hiurdly 
have looked very carefully at it when he wrote 
his approval of the novelist's description of his 
heroine's *' nez Jin J* The nose in M. Chaplin's 
sketeh (and he is an expert) is distinctly a " nes 
fortf'* by no means uncomely, but such as 
might by an enemy be called thick. There is 
nothing much else in the original part ; but the 
always useful miscellaneous division is ushered 
in by some doleful remarks of the editor's on 
the decadence of French literary orituasm which 
are amusing.. 

In the Bc&tn of the Beal Aoademia da la 
Hi8t<^ for April, engraving from photogn^^ 
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are given of two early Ohristiaii montiments: one, 

a saroophagtui found at Edja, of the foorfeh to 

sixth oentiuy, with representations of the Oood 

Shepherd, of Daniel in the lion's den, and of the 

sacmfice of Isaac, with the name of each 

personage in Ghreek above ; the second, probably 

Gnostic, found at Astorga, has a tnangnhur 

tympanum surmoimting a square with an open 

band in low relief. The tympanum and the 

palm of the lumd are inscribed *Eif Zf^f 'Xtpd'wis — 

*ltu&. The other chief matters are royal orders 

%nd documents : some on the disarmament of the 

ICoriscos of Valencia in 1563, printed by Manual 

I>anvila ; and some relating to the purchase of 

tie Duchy of Gandia by Uie Borgia famil^r in 

14)5, and to the double viceroyalty of Francisco 

de Borgia in Catalonia in 1539 and 1542. The 

f onfier papers are contributed by Padre F« Fita, 

the 'matter l)y D. Manuel Bofarull. 

The most valuable contents of the Bevuia 
CorUenporanea for April are the chapters of 
F. 8. oe Tooa on the economic and social effects of 
the agricultural crisis. He draws a parallel 
between the state of Europe now and that of 
the Eoioan Empire, Machinery now plays the 
part of slave lalM)ur then. Ck)m could be grown 
cheaper in the provinces than in Italy ; the first 
effect was incr^tsed prosperity to the provinces, 
but the ruin of landed property in Italy slowly 
spread to them also. And so it will be now. 
The writer looks forward to the extinction of the 
middle farmer in Europe, where only large 
landed proprietors, or perhaps land-companies, 
will be left, with a few peasant proprietors 
cultivating merely for their own subnstence. 
The other articles are mostly continuations of 
current works. A letter from Paris by Garda- 
Bamon blames the want' of enterprise of 
Spanish publishers in not working for the 
South-American markets. There are some 
pleasing incidental verses <*To the Poets of 
Cordova " by M. Gutierrez. 



THE MEETING OF THE WEIMAR 

GOETHE SOCIETY AND THE NEW 

*' FAUST" M8.' 

LefpEig: May 9S, 1887. 

Thb many readers of the Aoademt who have 
been informed at intervals of the opening of 
^e Gk)ethe House and archives, and of the 
establishment and progress of a Goethe 
national museum at Weimar, may be in- 
terested in an account of the recent meetiDg of 
the Goethe Society in that dty. 

On May 20 a preliminary consultation was 
held of t^e executive council and officers of the 
society, who were afterwards entertained at 
court. The general gathering of over 200 
members took place the next morning, and 
was attended by the Grand Duke, the Grand 
Duchess, the Hereditary Grand Duke, the 
Duchess of Mecklenburg, the prime minister, 
Stichling, a grandson of Herder, the Baron 
von Gleichen-Busswurm, a grandson of 
Schiller, Prof. Herman Grimm, Prof. Erich 
Schmidt, the former director of the archives, 
and his successor. Prof. Suphan, Hofrath 
Buland, the director of the ducal and Gk)ethe 
museums, Herr von Loeper, Prof. Geiger, the 
editor of the GoetJie^Jahrhuch, Freiherr von 
Biedermann, Prof. SeufliBrt, and many other 
eminent investigators and admirers of the 
writings of Goethe from all parts of Germany. 
Sevend members from the United States 
were present, and it was a matter of general 
regret that Great Britain had sent no represen- 
tatives. Judge Simson, president of the Im- 
perial Ck)urt of Law, and one of the rapidly 
diminishing number of those who knew 
€k>ethe in uieir youth, conducted the proceed- 
ings. The various reports indicated that the 
amurs of liie society were in a flourishing con- 
ation. From the cash surplus the sum of 



10,000 marks was applied to the creation of 
a reserve fund. The statistics of membership 
exhiMted a total of nearly 3,000, with a wide 
geographical distribution. Berlin alone contains 
over 400 members, Austria over 300, and the 
auxiliary FhigUsh society upwards of 200. 
Bussia contributes 54 members, America 46, 
Switzerland 29, Italy 21, the Netherlands 11 
and France 9. Other countries swelling the 
list are Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
Spain, Greece, Turkey, India, China, and 
Australia. Only the dark "ontincnt remains 
wiUiout illumination. It •< :% announced that 
the valuable coUectkm ot .oetheana formerly 
possessed by A. Oohn .h i^enii':, and numbering 
over 700 titles, ha«i . -oGn purchased for the sum 
of 16,000 marks. This coUection, with further 
accessions from the Hirzel auction and from 
the estate of Wolfgang von (jK>ethe, who 
inherited many volumes m)m his grandfather's 
shelves, will form the basis of a working 
library for the proper editing of €k>ethe's 
writings. The society will next undertake the 
publication of a facomile edition of twenly- 
two album leaves exhibiting drawings by 
GK>ethe's hand, andaccompaniedby a brief intro- 
duction, in which the poet modestly expresses 
his conviction that these sketches give faithful 
evidence of his artLstic aspirations, abilities, and 
lack of ability. The work will be under the 
charge of the versatile and experienced director, 
Buland, who will also furnish the text for a 
series of photonnphic reproductions of the 
treasures of the Goethe house soon to appear. 

Prof. Suphan delivered the address of the 
occasion — a sympathetic and perspicuous 
analysis of the relations between Goethe and 
Herder during 1783-88, the jperiod of their 
closest oontact. The final edition of €k>ethe*s 
works, to comprise at least one hundred 
volumes, will be inaugurated this year by the 
appearance of the first six, embracing portions 
of the poems, the diaries and correspondence, 
and the first part of Faust The editing of the 
last-named work will be entrusted to Prof. 
Erich Sdimidt, who revealed to the audience 
the existence of a copy of the original cast of 
the drama. It is well known tnat the first 
part of Fauat was published in its present form 
as late as 1808, although an earlier fragment, 
which has hitherto formed the starting-point 
for text-criticism, appeared in 1790. Froquent 
mention, however, was made as early as 1773 
and 1774 of Gk>ethe*8 drama ; and in 1775 he 
brought to Weimar a MS. of the poem, with 
which many of his friends became acquainted. 
To this MS., which had remained unaltered, 
an interesting reference is made by Goethe in a 
letter from I&me, under date of March 1, 1788. 
He speaks of his recent occupations, and men- 
tions a design for Faust in which he hopes for 
success: 

<*0f course," he continues, '*it is quite another 
thing to complete the piece now instead of fifteen 
years ago. I fancy that it will loBe nothing withal, 
especially since I believe that I have now regained 
the due. I have already finished a new scene 
(the ** Witches' Kitchen," which was composed in 
the Villa Borghese), and if I smoke the paper a 
llUle I think that no one would detect it among 
the rest. The old manuscript oiten gives me food 
for thought when I see it before me. It is the 
very first, and written off in the principal scenes 
without plan ; it is now so time-etained, so worn, 
so crumbled and ragged on the edges, that it 
really resembles the fragment of an ancient 
codex." 

Of this ancient codex the " find *' of Prof. 
Schmidt is an apparentiy true copy. Its dis- 
covery, the narrative of which reads like a 
supplementary chapter to Frey tag's Lost Manu- 
Boriptf is largely owing to the sagacity of the 
Grtmd Duchess herself. Those familiar with 
the accounts of Weimar life a century ago will 
readily recal the figure of the vivacious littie 
maid of honour, Fraulein von Goohhausen, 



who, during the first stormy years of Goethe's 
entrance into the society of the place, was the 
object of frequent practical jokes initiated by 
Gbethe and £arl August. Members of her 
family now living in Dresden possessed a 
quantity of apparentiy unimportant documents 
which had been handed down from generation 
to ^neration. The Grand Duchess, while 
makiiig inquiries for papers relating to Goethe, 
learned of the existence of these relics, and 
through her intercession they were placed at 
the disposal of Prof. Schmidt. Among them 
appeared a large quarto volume in MS. filled 
after the manner of young maidens of the time, 
with extracts from various favourite authors. 
There appeared passages from Shakspere, ^m 
Agnea von Lilien (a popular novel by the sister- 
in-law of Schiller), from Bilr^'s " Lenore," 
and, finally, some unfamiliar lines whi(^ were 
apparentiy from Famt. Further search 
revealed that here was evidentiy a copy of the 
original first MS., which the devoted littie 
dame had piously transcribed faithfully and in 
fulL 

The importance of this discovery for the 
critical examination of the first part is palpable, 
although its entire significance will be made 
manifest only when the complete work appears 
next autumn. Material for the study of 
the second part had been found in plenty in 
the Gk)ethe archives; but practically nothing 
relating to the first part ha^ previously come 
to light. At present the whole cyde of sixty 
years, which the production of the poem required, 
may now be considered to be disclosed. The 
tone of this primeval version is far more 
vehement and boisterous than the fragment of 
1790, which was' revised under the regenerating 
influences of the Italian journey. It is 
essentially a document of the storm and 
stress period, marked by the fervent crudities 
of GK)ethe*s youth. The revel in AuerbacVs 
cellar, in wmch, in dose agreement with the 
older legend, it is Faust, not Mephisto, who 
befools the tipplers, is executed in a burst of 
drastic turbulence ; and the dosing prison scene 
in prose, as it was redted by Prof. Schmidt, 
illustrated findy the irregular dramatic power 
and creative force of its youthful author. 

After the morning session of the sodety 
followed a banquet; and in the evening the 
members became the guests of the Grand Duke 
at the theatre, where the worthy performance 
of Goethe's dassic drama of **Iphigenie" 
formed a fitting dose to a memorable occasion. 
Horatio S. White. 



THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING, 

VI. 

In the midst of the universal system of 
printer after printer setting up business with a 
new typje modelled after some handwriting 
within his reach, there would be, if the conjec- 
tures of a good many bibliographers have any 
value, only ttoo exceptions. The one would he 
AlbrechtPfister, who began, as it is asserted, his 
career in 1461 as printer at Bamberg with types 
transferred to him, it is said, by his master, 
Johan Gutenberg, after the latter had already 
printed with them (1) the thirty-six line Bible, 
(2) the rubrics of the thirty-one line Indulgence 
of 1454 and 1455, (3) theManungof (1454) 1455, 
(4) the Conjunctionea solia et lunae, or calendar of 
(1456) 1457, (5) the undated Cisianus, and two 
or tl:uree or more editions of the Donatus. It 
must be plain that this transfer from Gutenberg 
to Pfist^ looks suspidous, in view of the 
universal law of a separate and independent 
beginning of every other early printer. There 
can be no doubt that Pfister printed in 1461 an 
edition of Boner's Eddstein at Bamberg, to all 
appearances with the identical ^pes of the 
thirty-six line Bible ; nor can there be any doubt 
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that firom 1461 till about 1470 he printed at least 
eight other works of considerable size with the 
same types. We also know that a good many 
bibliographers ascribe or have ascribed the 
thirty-six line Bible, and the four other works 
men^oned above, to Albrecht Pfister ; and I see 
certainly no reason why we should not do so, 
all the more as this would be in perfect har* 
mony with the custom of all the early printers 
of starting independently, and with other cir- 
cumstances connected with the history of the 



thirty-six line Bible. But I hesitate to take these; In the Paris libraryi for instance, there are 



works away from Qutenberg. I have already 
robbed him of the forty-two line Bible and of $evm 
other works which bibliographers, and notably 
Dr. Van der Linde, had ascribed to him on the 
strength of a forged inscription and a 
falsified date. And if we ascribed the thirty- six 
line Bible and the four other works printed 
in the same type to Pfister — because 
a transfer of types from Gutenberg to 
Pfister is diametncally opposed to all that 
we see happen in the first twenty-five years 
of the art of printing — we should, for the same 
reason, have to rob Gutenberg of all the other 
works which his worshippers attribute to him. 
For the types with which (1) the OathoUcon 
of 1460; (2) Matth. de Oracovia, Tradatm 
rationiB ; (3 and 4) Thomcu de Agfuino Summa 
de ariictUia fidei (two editions); and (5) an 
Indulgence of 1461 are printed are said to be 
Gutenberg's types ; but they were unquestion- 
ably in the possession of the Bechtermuncses at 
Eltville in 1467. And as a transfer of types 
from Gutenberg to the Bechtermunczes is as 
diametrically opposed to all that we see happen 
in the first tweniy-five years of the art of 
printing as a transfer of types from Gutenberg 
to Pfister, it would seem more consonant to 
reason if we allowed Bechtermuncz to begin his 
career independently, as the printer of the Cath- 
olicon at Mentz, in 1460, aod afterwards 
himself transfer his own types to MtviUe. 
This becomes all the more probable as recent 
researches have made it certain, says Dr. Yan 
der linde, that Gutenberg did not so to 
Eltville as has hitherto l^en supposed, but 
remained in Mentz till his death in 1468. 
But I do not know what to advise. If we 
took all these books away from Ghitenberg, he 
would not have a leg to stand upon, as no- 
thing would be left to us to attribute to him, 
not even the thirty-one line Indulgence of 
1454. Perhaps we had better leave this matter 
for the present to Dr. Yan der Linde. He 
may probably be able to tell us something 
about it in his maximum opus, which, I 
suppose he is preparing by this time. And as 
he invariably tells us something that is wrong, 
unless he can copy from others, we shall per- 
haps know, when he gives us his opinion, how 
we are not to deal with these books. 

Another most important feature in the 
earliest books is that the printers endeavoured 
to imitate, not only the handwriting, but all 
the other peculiarities, of their manuscripts. 
There is, in the first place the unevenness of 
the lines, which could be avoided neither in 
MSS. nor in the block-books, but which in 
the earliest printed books has hitherto, er- 
roneously as t think,, been attributed to the 
inability of the printers to space out their 
lines. This imevenness is, in my opinion, 
simply part and parcel of the system of 
imitatiB ^ manuscripts. Secondly, blanks were 
left, as in the M8S., for the initial at the 
beginning of the work, and for all further 
initials of tiie chapters into which a work was 
divided, to be filled up afterwards by the 
rubricator or illumiDator. Where a book or its 
chapters had one or two lines as title, these 
were usually not printed in, but added b^r hand, 
either because the printing of them in red 
(as in the MS.) was not yet understood, or 
^'egarded as inconvenient, or because this mani- 



pulation gave the book stiUmore the appearance 
of a dose imitation of the manuscript. In 
fact everything was done to make the books 
as faithf iU copies of the original manuscript 
as could be done by the new meohani(»tl 
process, which at its rise was merely looked 
upon as a more speedy mode of producing 
books than b^ hand. The term typosoript 
would be, I think, very appropriate to tne new 
product This system of imitating the MS. was 
sometimes carried out to a very great extent. 
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two copies of the Liber EpUidarwn of Gas- 
parinus Pergamensis (Pans, 1470), from whic^ 
we may see now the initial G of the first line 
and the initial M of the fourth line had been 
accidentally printed in ; and how ii^ one copy 
these printed initials have been allowed to 
remain as they are, but in the other copy were 
considered to be a mistake, and soratctied out 
and replaced by a rubricated G and M. 

This idea of simply imitating and reproducing 
MSS. was not abuidoned till many years after 
the first printed date (1454) made its appearance; 
and loolong at the books printed, say horn 1454 
to 1475, from our present standpoint of daily 
improvement and alteration, the printing of 
that period may be almost said to have been 
stagnant. It is true, some printers (as for 
instance Sweinheim and Pannertz at Subiaoo 
and Bome, and Kic Jenson at Yenioe) produced 
handsomer books than for instance Mentelin at 
Strassburg, Pfister at Bamberg, Zell at Cologne, 
Martens at Alost, Eetelaer and De Leempt at 
Utrecht ; but this is to be attributed to the 
beauty of the MSS. which the former imitated, 
and the paper whioh they used, rather than to 
any superior skill on their part. It is also true 
that with respect to the imtials some novelties 
become gradually visible ; hyphens become more 
generally used, or more uniform in their shape ; 
signatures are here and there printed together 
with the text; catchwords are introduced, Ac, 
But aU this is again to be ascribed, in the 
first instance, to the influence and example of 
the MSS. which the printers had before them, 
and it is only long afterwards that these 
peculiarities are worked off as a matter of 
course. Generally speaking, therefore, we shall 
not be very far wrong in saying that the work- 
manship of Eetelaer and De Leempt's first 
book published at Utrecht {circa 1473), and that 
of Oaxton's first book issued at Westminster in 
1477, exhibit the very same stage of the art of 
printing as the Letters of Indulgence of 
1454. 

So that, if to-morrow we foimd anv evidence 
that Ketelaer and De Leempt had really printed 
their first book in 1454, or that Caxton had 
actuallv printed his first book in 1450, there 
would be nothing in the workmanship of the 
first book of these printers to prevent us from 
placing them in the years 1454 or 1450. 
I can do no better than refer the reader to 
facsimiles in Mr. Bladee's Caxton (pL ii.) of a 
Oolard Maniion book printed about 1476, and 
of Oaxton's Ohess-book (pL v.), printed before 
1477, and one which I have eiven (in my Chjiten- 
berg, p. 180} of an Eltville book printed {circa 
1472) in the very brief- type (or a veay dose imi- 
tation to it) used in 1454 m the thirty-one bne 
Indulgence. From a comparison of these 
facsimiles with the Indulgence it must be 
clear that no progress can be detected from 
1454 to 1477. The 1454 Indulgendes are 
printed on one side only ; but merely because 
its nature required it to be so printed, not 
because the printers in Germany of that date 
were unable to print on both sides. 

J. H. Hessels. 
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00BBE8F0NDENGE. 

THE NAME *< lADBiO STB^NA." 

NottinghAm : May S8, 1887. 
In the AcADElCY of July 11, 1885, p. 29, I 
contended that 8tr4ona in the above case is a 
■eoond name, and not a nickname as we have 
been taught. Briefly stated, my ocmtenticm 
was that Str^ona was the name-stem str^an^ 
oompounded with the pet or diminutive suffix 
a (= Common Teutonic on, Aryan an), I 
pi\)ved that airian was used in compounding 
personal names ; that it was not unusual for a 
man to bear two names ; and that, in many 
oiues, the second of these names was used in a 
pet form. As it is well established that the 
suffix on was used by the Teutonic tribes as a 
meaas of forming pet-names, the inference that 
SMoH-a was such a pet-form used as a second 
name seemed to me very strong. But I was 
unable to cite an actual instance, apart from 
ISadric StrSona, of the use of this name, and 
hence my reasoning was inconclusive to those 
who had not carefully studied the Teutonic 
name-system and were unable to appreciate 
the accuracy of the operation of its laws. I 
can now produce from a sister dialect the 
desired evidmice in support of my contention. 

My proofs are singularly complete, for I 
have an instance of a corresponding formation 
to SMon-^ being used alone, andanoSerinstanoe 
where it is used as a second name, precisely as in 
the case of £adric StrSona. Both instances are 
derived from Stark, Die Koaenamen der 
Oermanen, Thev were, owing to Stark's defec- 
tive index, overlooked bjr me when I wrote mv 
first letter up<Hi this subject At p. 77, Stark 
cites the name Uodalricm Struno^ A.D. 1200, 
from the Fonte$ Berum AuBtriacarumt "^ol. xviii., 
p. 16, No. 11. This represents the Old-High- 
German Uodal-rih r= Anfflo-Saxon <^€l-Hc*) 
followed by the Old-High-German* Striwn-o 
(== Anglo-Saxon titrSon-a). The other instance 
is the name Strune, A-D. 1163, derived from 
Fischer, GeBchichtevon Kloatemeuhurg, iL, p. 57, 
No, 103. Here the final e is the usual Middle- 
High-Oerman representation of the suffix on 
(Old-High-German o, Anglo-Saxon a. Old 
r^orse e). Stark also cites the Bavarian family 
name Struntz, which seems to be Striun + the 
pet-s affix izo. Stark erroneously connects these 
names with "altnordisoh atruns, 'fallacia.'" 
It would be of interest to know where he found 
this Old-Norse struna. He is frequently wrong 
with his derivations, es^iaUy when he wanders 
off into the hazy region of Celtic philology, 
where so many others have lost their heads. It 
is clear that StrHn^o and StrUn-^ both represent 
an 01d-High-(J^erman *Striun'0, the phonologi- 
cal equivalent of the Anglo-Saxon 8trSon-a» 
The H is explained by the fact that the Old- 
High-German diphthong iu became in later 
times a monophthong. There are examples of 
this contraction even in Old-High-German (see 
Braune, AlthochdeutacJie ChramnuUik, §49, an. 1). 
Supported by this evidence, I think we may 
safelv conclude that StrSon-a is a pet-form of 
a full-uame beginning with aMon, and is not 
a nickname at all. 

It only remains to deal with the explanation 
of Eadric's second name as a nickname mean- 
ing ** gainer." This explanation is as old as 
the twelfth century. Oraericus Yitalis, lib. iv., 
vol. ii, p. 166 (ed. Provost) explains this 
second name of !Eadric's as meaning '* acqoisi- 
tor.** Now, as Ordrio was English-bom, it is 
evident that his explanation cannot be lightly 
set aside. And in his Norman home he must 

* Ihese Anglo -Saxon names in t^el {^w^tL Old 
Northumb. otdil) are almost invariably confuBed 
with thoije in ai^el. There is ample excuse for this 
in the hopeless confusion of the two by late 
Anglo-Saxon scribes. EttmiiUer, with his usual 
care, discriminated the two stems, which are phono- 
loglcally distinct enough. 



have been familiar with the custom of a 
having two names. His own work yields the 
following instances of double-names — Tura- 
tinua cognomento Citellua (ii. 54, 28) ; Paqanua 
Odo (ii. 442, 21); Fulco cognomento B%chin* 
(iL 92, 17, 253, 13, Ac); Guillelmua cognomento 
Pantulf (ii. 220, 18; iiL 220 18); OuaiteHua; 
cognomento Oifardua, GcUieriua (Hphardua f 
(iL 221, 9 ; 148, 21), and, probably, Botbertua 
cognomento Wiacardua (ii. 54, 32). Now, as 
Ordric clearly had some knowledge of English, 
and was familiar with the custom of giving a 
man two names, it may be fairly contended 
that if SirSona in this case was merely a 
second name, Ordric must sxu^y liave 
known it. There is, I admit, some weight in 
this objection. In answer to this I would 
urge that names in 8tr4on were far from 
common in Anglo-Saxon ; that I have failed 
to find any corresponding Norman names; 
that Ordrio left England at the ase 
of ten; and that his surroundings m 
Enghmd were almost exclusively Norman. 
Hence, it is not impossible that the name may 
have existed in England without Ordric*s 
knowing it. It may, on the other hand, have 
died out about the time of Eadric Str6ona. 
Either contingency will acoount for Ordric's 
non-acquaintance with the name. Whence, 
then, md Ordric derive his idea that StrSona 
meant *' acquisitor "PI think it is based upon 
an erroneous surmise of his own. It does not 
require any great study of Anglo-Saxon to 
discover that this same suffix a was also used to 
form nomina agentia, as huni-a, ** hunter," 
wyrht-a^ " wright," Ac. Now, if we assume 
that Ordric knew ihAtStrSon in Anglo-Saxon 
meant "riches" and that a formed nomina 
agmtia, what is more natural than that he 
should assume StrSon^a to mean "one who 
acquired riches"? He was manifestly ac- 
onainted with the work of Florence of 
Worcester, and he would find confirmation of 
his assumption in Florence's description of 
Eadric as " hominem humili quidem genere, 
aed cui lingua divUiaa ac nohilitatem compara" 
verat'* (ed. Thorpe, L 160). An instructive 
modem parallel to this mistake may be found 
in Kemble's blunder about this suffix a in 
personal names. Thus, misled by its use in 
forming nomina agentia, he explained the pet- 
name Brord-a as "he that Imth the sword" 
{Proceedinga of the Archeological Society at 
fVincJieater, 1845, p. 100) I Moreover, even the 
twelfth-century English writers are not unim- 
peachable authorities on Anslo-Saxon. One 
at onoe recals Huntingdon's blunders in trans- 
lating the Bninanburh song, and Florence 
is not free from mistakes. If we had only 
Huntingdon to trust to, we should believe that 
Myran-hSa/od, the nickname of tiie cowardly 
Thorketel, meant " ant's head" {oapui formicae). 
But we know from Florence that it is really 
** mare's head "(«auae captU)^ and, hence, we 
see that Huntingdon has confused myre, "a 
mare," with mire (in piaa'mire)^ *• an ant," a 
word that we are unable to trace in Anglo- 
Saxon, which is clearly of Scandinavian origin, 
and which was, no doubt, familiar to Hunting- 



don thcoogh his c(nmexioa with Danish 
Linoolnshire. If, then, Huntingdon, with his 
antiquarian tastes and fonduMs for Anglo- 
Saxon ballads, is not to be trusted, why should 
we blindly pin our faith to the Normaaised 
Ordric? I think we may safely discard his 
explanation, for, in addition to the above 
reasons, we must oonsidar that there is no feraoe 
in Anglo-Saxon of such a word as StrSona; 
that if such a compound existed, it is doubtful 
if it could have carried a meaning like 
" acquisitor " ; and, finally, we might fairly 
expect, if StrSona did mean " acquisitor," tiiat 
Florenoe, or Huntingdon, or Simeon of Durham 
would have given a Latin translation of it, as 
they did in the case of so many otiier nick- 
names. On the other hand, the evidence of 
philology is overwhelmingly in favour of my 
contention that StrSon-a is a seoond name. 

W. H. STSYiNaotf. 



* The seoond name of this turbulent Count of 
Anjou, described in French as "Foulques le 
B^chin," is said by Duoange, «.r. " Bechinus," to 
have been given him " ob morom asperitatem et 
morositatem.'* But one may be permitted to doubt 
whether or not the evil qualities of Fulco were so 
rare among the nobles of his day as to merit a 
nickname. Ducange's explanation is the one 
generally received, but his evidence is very weak. 
In default of something more definite than he 
produces, I regard Bichin as the Old- High- 
German Bih (which regularly appears in Norman 
writers aa Mic or Bieh) + pet- suffix (n. 

t Oiffard is usually explained as a nickname 
meaning '* fat-cheeked." It is more likely to be 
the personal name represented by the (German 
Qahhard. 



ALLBYra'a **0OLLEOB OF G«D'8 GIFT." 

Londoa. 
I have been looking through the late J. P. 
Collier's contributions to the Old Shakspere 
Society about this matter, and find that he did 
not really study the papers he has there edited ; 
nor do I know that anyone has ventured to 
present the transaction in a clear light. 

It appears that Edward Alleyne, a successful 
actor and enirepreneur, had moneys to invest. 
He purchased several small properties in differ- 
ent parts, and then sought a larger venture. In 
his pursuits he met with a needy landowner, 
named Sir Francis Calton; and, on June 2, 
1606, contracted with him for the purchase 
of Dulwich Manor, Camberwell. The reputed 
prioe is £5,000, and, if lonA fide, he certainly 
overbought himself. It results, however, that 
on October 18, 1606, he was thereby enabled 
to sMe hiniself *'Lord of the Manor of 
Dulwich** (see Collier's Life of AUeyne, p. 82). 
When the parties thereto came to carry this 
agreement into effect, Allevne found that the 
title-deeds were deposited as security for a 
large mortgage. The player has to provide 
£2.000, viz., £1,700 for mortgage and £300 
solicitor's costs (Collier, p. 145). But we have 
no evidence that one fartning of this considera- 
tion was actualljrpaid in caeS. When, however, 
he had thus obtamed the title-deeds, he disputed 
the title, and refused any further advances. 
This led to mutual recriminations; and, in 
the result^ Alleyne filed a bill, on May 27, 
1611, against the vendor, nominally for a 
disclosure of more documents, and this before 
the payments were fully completed (Alleyne 
Papers, p. 40). The dispute got warm ; and we 
then find that the vendor had been induced to 
take certain property at Eennington, in part 
pavment (Coiner, p. 142). This was re-sold at 
a loss, because AUeyne's own title proved 
defective. It is very singular that this undefined 
Eennington property spires in the accounts 
for £2,000, the exact sum that put AUeyne in 
possession of the title-deeds as mortgage 
holder ; but, if the transaction ever took place, 
it coold not have occurred in any other way. 

A dead-lock ensues. Alleyne offers to 
relinquish the purchase, if the vendor can 
induce anyone to take over the bargain. That 
proves futile, and the parties agree to let the 
balance of payment money, viz., £3,000, stand 
over on loan, without interest. The player is 
admitted to full possession, agreeing to pay the 
knight an annuity of £213 Os. 8d. till the 
purchase is completed ; nominally for a term of 
six vears, see AUeyne's undated draft letter 
(Oollier, p. 143, et aeq.). 

The extruded landowner wanted a residence ; 
so Alleyne made an advance for the purchase, 
by Calton, of a property at Gbeenwioh. This 
again was re-sold at a loss, but Alleyne takes 
orodit for £1,000 on account. I wonder who 
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audited his figures P This, howerer, leaves 
£2,000 stdll due, after the wrangle about 
Kennington; and we have various further 
payments extending over several years. 

Oalton shows, in correspondence (Collier, 
p. 94), that Alleyne had daimed fifteen years' 
credit This letter is dated May 9, 1611, less 
than three weeks before the bill in chancery is 
filed. The knight shows, in a perfectly friendly 
way, that Alleyne, having alreiEtdy held posses- 
sion for five years, ought to be satisfied. He 
therefore applies for an advance of £250 on 
account. This seems to be the awful atrocity 
that led to the Chancery proceedings. 

On April 8, 1612, Calton asks for £70, then 
due, making £95 had eince last reckoning ; and 
the knight's servant, John Cookin, siens a receipt 
for £70. On May 12, 1612, the knight signs for 
the full sum of £170, received since December 6 
last, together with the consideration of £300, 
which Mr. Alleyne then owed, viz., £20 14s. = 
£194 14s. total. <<So that, all reckonings 
clear, he now oweth £200 " ; signed by the 
knight, and witnessed. On Man)h 18, 1612, 

S Query old or new style ?) Calton asks Alleyne 
or £5, and it is receipted bv « John Cockm" 
for his employer. In 1613 Allege commenced 
building, and settled finally with Benson, the 
bricklayer, on April 22, 1614, total £127 (Collier, 
p. 1 13). On November 9« 1614, we have a further, 
acknowledgment of £30, received on account 
of £60 then due; the final settlement being 
completed thus : 

Beceived November 18, 1614, £20. 

„ „ 26, 1614, £10 (OolUer, p. 117). 

It is in the form of an application from 
[Thomas P ] Calton to Edward Alleyne, and I 
call it ** ^ood cheap." In 1617 he works at the 
consecration and dedication of his chapel ; the 
enrolment of his patent, deed of gift, &c., 
finally effected May 15, 1620 (Query new or old 
style?). 

In 1622, he summarises the payments of five 
years (1617-1622) total £8,504 4s. 8Jd. (aver- 
age expenditure, £1,700, about per annum). 
Including, on the college, £1,315 4s. 2d. ; 
this I take to be maintenance, say : five 
years at £263 Os. lOd. per annum: debts 
£3,373 17s. 7d., of which £802 7s. 9d. is 
building and repairs at the college. But this 
account dates from 1617, and he had finally 
settled with the Caltons in 1614. 

I confess, I think, his figures are fictitious. 
We have no voucher for the payment of £5,000 
in any shape whatever. The amounts claimed 
and acknowledged by and on behalf of the 
knight are comparatively small. Therefore, I 
ask, if the land was at any time worth £5,000, 
imder the Tudors or Stuarts, why does Lord 
Bacon, writing to the Duke of Buckingham, 
August 18, 1619 (see Collier, p. 140), about the 
estaUy describe the desired patent as '* a license 
to give in mortmain £800 in land"? You 
cannot cut down a real purchase of £5,000 to a 
nominal amount of £800. Bacon had the whole 
facts before him for a considerable time ; and 
he delayed the proceedings intentionally, with, 
as I consider, the praiseworthy desire to benefit 
the imiversities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Further, on May 23, 1620, Allevne records that 
all the lands are rated at £65 per annum, 
including, with house property, a total income 
of £105 ]^ annum; and he pays the tenths 
thereon with a sense of relief. To avoid mis- 
conception about these figures, I note that this 
statement does not touch his own professional 
income as an actor, nor his shares in theatrical 
earnings in multifarious capacities, as lessee, 
manager, property-nmn, &a A. Hall. 



emem (gL ergo) should be cancelled. For this 
I found, on re-examining the MS., is nothing 
but the first two syllables of the Latin ememue, 
Whitley Stokes. 



colbbidgb's ode "DEJECmOW." 

Eelflo, N.B. : June 1, 1S87. 
Literary coincidences are becoming surpris- 
ingly common. Canon Ainger receives the 
place of honour in Macmillan for this 
month, with a paper on Coleridge's ode 
" Dejection,*' written apparentiy in the belief 
that he is pointing out for the first time that 
the ** Edmund" and subsequent "Lady" of 
that powerful poem truly referred to Words- 
worth. But so far back as the autumn of last 
year the same view, though in fewer words, 
was put forward by Prof. Brandl in his German 
Life of Coleridge (reviewed in the Aoadekt 
of November 13, 1886), and will be found 
recorded at page 277 of the English edition, 
recentiy pubUshed by Mr. Murray. 

EiLDON Douglas. 



THE GL088B8 IN HAKLBTAN HS. 1802. 

Oa6hy,Bwtt2eriaiid: May 28, 1887. 
In the list of Gaelic glosses from HarL MS. 
1802, publiihed in T^ ACADSICT of May 14, 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MOMDAT, Jnse 6. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: Geoaril 
Monthly Meetincr. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : Buainess Meeting. 

&80 p.m. Qeoffraphioal : ** ▲ Journey through 
Manohuria," by Mr. a. E. M. James. 
rnssDAT, June 7, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: "The 
Hellenism of AlezandAr's Empire, I.— Macedonia 
and Qreeoe," by Prof. Mah«fly. 

8 p.m. Bibiiual Archaeology : " Palestinian De- 
moBology,*' by Dr. S. L«>ulii; *'Antiohr6fle in 
Bolutum'' and *• XJn noye«u Nom Royal Perae," by 
MM. Eugene and Victor Revllloat. 

8 p.m. Oivil Engineer's : Annual General Meet- 
ing : Report of the Ooondl : Election of President. 

aao p.m. Zoological : *' Gertain Asiatic Romi- 
nants," by Mr. A. O. Home; *'Some Species of 
South African Snakes," by Mr. Edmund Symonds ; 
*' A Small Oolleotion of Ooleoptera obtained by Ifr. 
W. L. Slater in British Guiana," by Mr. Martin 
Jacoby, vith the Description of a New Species, by 
Mr. H, W. Bates. 
Wbdnbbdat. June 8, 8 p.m. Ctoologioal : *' A Revision 
of the Sohinoidea from the Australian Tertiaries," 
by Prof. P. Martin Duncan; **ThA Lower Part of 
the Upper Oretaoeous Series in West Suffolk and 
Norfolk," by Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne and Mr. W. 
Hill; "Nepheline Rocks in Brazil, with special 
Reference to the Association of Phonolite and 
Poyaite," by Mr. OrviUe A.Derby; ''The Meta- 
morphio Rooks of South Devon," by Miss Oatherine 
A. Radsin; **6ome Ooourrctnces of Piedmontite- 
schist In Japan." by Mr. B. Eotd. 

8 p.m. Microsoopioal : ** The Genus Lycoper- 
don," i>y Bfr. G. Biassee; *'The Foraminefera, with 
especial Reference to their Variability of Form, 
iUnstrated by the Oristellarians," l^ Prot T. 
Rupert Jones and Mr. O. D. Sherbom. 

8 p.m. Shelley Society ; ** Ix>rd Beaoonafield 
and ohellAy," by Dr. R. Gamett. 
Tbubsdat, June 9, s pju. Royal Institution: *<The 
Hellenism of Alexander's Empire, IL— Egypt," by 
Prof. Mahafly. 

8 p.m. Mathematical : " The Linear Oovariants 
of the Binary Quin,tic" by Mr. A. Buohheim. 

8p4n. Athenaeum Society. 
8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Fbid^t, June 10, 8 p.m. New Shakspere : " Shakspere 
as a Playwri«ht," by Mr. W. PoeL 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : *' Aquileia, tiie Pr^ 
cursor of Venice," by Mr. T. Hodskin. 

Satubdat, June il, 11 a.m. Geologista' Association : 
Excursion to Aylesbury. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution: "The Hellenism of 
Alexander's Empire, IIL— Syria," by Prof. Ma- 
haffy. 

8 p jn« Physiosl : " Exhibition of PuluJ Vacuum 
Tubes." by Dr. Warren de la Rue ; *' Beams fixed 
at both&ds" and ** Magnetic Resistaaoe," by 
Profs. Ayrton and Perry. 

8.46 pjDQ. Botanic: General Meeting. 



SCIENCE 

BECENT BOOKS ON GEOHITBT. 

Ths UUmentt of Plane Oeomtry. Part II. 
(Boimen8ohein.) 

The ElemenU of Euclid. Books I.-YI. and 
part of Books XI. and X[I. By Horace 
Beighton. (Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 

A TexUBooh of EueluTe ElemenU. Books I. 
and II. By H. S. Hall and F. H. Stevens. 
(Maomillan.) 



Euelid^e ElemenU of Oewnetry. Book L By 

A. £. Layng. (Blaokie.) 
An Introduetion io the Study of Geometrical 
Conic Sections. By J. Hamblin Smith. 
(Biyingtons.) 
Thb manual which Jbeads oar list^ the first 
part of which was published more than three 
years ago, and was noticed in the Acidemt of 
January 19, 1884, has been prepared by a 
oommittee of the A8sociation for the Improve* 
ment of Geometrical Teaching. The two 
parts contain the portion of plane geometry 
treated of in Euclid, books i.-vi., with some 
additional matter, the present part covering 
the same ground as Euclid, iii.-vL The 
council of Jthe association, in bringing their 
manual before the public, have taken up 
with respect to manuals already in use an 
attitude of so much modesty and fairness 
that it is only just to them to quote the 
statement they make on its behalf : 
'* They claim for their book that it supplies the 
want of an outline of elementary geometry, 
which, while preserving the spirit and the 
essentials of style which have made Euclid so 
valuable as a mental training and as an intro- 
duction to strict mathematical reasoning in the 
past, and sacrifioiDg nothing in rigour either 
of substance or form, supplies the acknowledged 
defidenoies of Eudid, ana remedies many minor 
defects in the form and substance of his pro- 
positions ; also they hold that the sequence of 
propositions, which differs considerably from 
that of Eudid, does so chiefly by brinffin^ tiie 
propositions doser to the fundamentiu axioms 
on which they depend, and thus does not con* 
flict with Euclid's sequence in the sense of 
proving any theorem by means of one whidi 
follows it in Euclid's order, though in many 
cases it simplifies Euclid's proofs by using 
propositions which are not explidtly given in 
EucHd's text." 

Tx> this statement it may be added that the 
committee appear to have resisted the tempta- 
tion to increase the bulk of their mftn^^]^ 
and so add to the amount of information 
which ought to be considered a reasonable 
geometrical outfit for beginners. If they 
have erred in this respect, the mistake is 
certainly one in the right direction. Among 
the additions which one would be inclined 
to suggest are two theorems regarding oirdes, 
namely, that the circumferences are propor- 
tional to the radii, and the areas to the 
squares of the radii, and a few more examples 
of loci. As to omissions, the list of augges- 
tions is of the most trifling kind. The anc&nt 
Q. E. D. and Q. E. F. at the end of theorems 
and problems might new be given up, and 
possibly the terms componmdo^ dividendo, fte., 
might be allowed to drop into a merited 
obUvion. Nothing but praise can be giTem 
to the execution of the work, which is oaiefol 
and scholarly. A somewhat minute examina^ 
tion has disclosed only one slip of any import- 
ance — ^the proposal (on p. 96) of the old 
problem to trisect any angle. 

In his preface, Mr. Deighton says that liia 
edition is not based on any existing translation, 
and that he has *< attempted to give a trans- 
lation of the Greek text of a somewhat more 
modem form than the mere verbal ones in 
general use." There are exceedingly few 
<<mere verbal" translations of Euclid into 
English, and none of them are in general use. 
With regard to those translations which are 
in general use, and they are pretty numeroos, 
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it is difficult to see in what respect they are 
less modem than the rendering given by Mr. 
Deighton. By a note or a variation of type, 
Mr. Deighton generally warns his readers 
when he alters or adds anything to Euclid's 
text, hut he does not do so always. like 
Simson, he adds an easy and unnecessary 
case to the thirty-fifth proposition of the first 
book, he changes for the better the proof of 
the fifteenth proposition of the third book, 
and Tonr much for the worse that of the 
thirty-fifth of the same book. Solutions of 
a large number of important and useful 
propositions not given by Euclid are incorpo- 
rate in the text, and easy deductions are 
appended to them as well as to moat of 
Euclid's propositions. This is an excellent 
feature of the work. Special sections, very 
neatly and succinctly drawn up, are devoted 
to radical axis, poles and polars, harmonic 
proportion, cenlsres of similitude, transversals, 
plane lod, and the solution of geometrical 
questions. A large and well-arranged collec- 
tion of deductions will be found at the end of 
the several books. It may be noted in passing 
that the first exercise on the first proposition 
of the first book cannot be proved till the 
learner has read i. 82. There is a want of 
uniformity in the diagrams, those of Euclid's 
text being apparently, with some modifica- 
tions, printed from the same blocks as the 
diagrams of Hose's EUmmU of Euclid. 

Messrs. Hall and Stevens, in their edition 
of the first two books of Euclid's Elements, 
adhere with tolerable closeness to what has 
80 long been the textu* reeepttu, namely 
Eobert Simson's edition. The chief modifi- 
oations are a change in the definition of a 
square with a consequent shortening of the 
proofs of i. 46 and ii. 4, an omission of the 
troublesome parts of the proof of ii. 8, a 
alight simplification of ii. 13, and an im- 
portant alteration (why this, and not many 
more that might have been made ?) of the 
diagram of ii. 10. That which gives the 
book its value is the additional matter that 
has been introduced in the way of alternative 
proofs, remarks, classified propositions both 
solved and unsolved. The diagrams are 
excellent, thick lines denoting what is given, 
thin' lines the lines of construction. The 
dotted lines do not seem to be used according 
ing to any system. 

In Mr. Layng's edition of Euclid's first 
book no changes of importance have been 
made on the definitions, axioms, or proposi- 
tions of Simson's edition. By the use of 
symbols and abbreviations, however, the 
demonstrations are presented in a concise 
form. The most valuable feature of the book 
is the large number of easy exercises to be 
solved. Several notes and solutions of useful 
theorems and problems are given in their 
appropriate places. In compiling the notes 
the author says the editions of Potts and Tod- 
hunter have chiefiy been consulted. Atten- 
tion may be called to two inadvertencies. 
The second exercise on the first proposition 
cannot be proved at that stage, and the fourth 
exercise on the twenty-third proposition is 
hardly correct. 

The name given by Mr. Hamblin Smith to 
his book is an Introduotum to the Study of 
Oeometrioal Chnio Sections. The first chapter 
explains what is meant by a conical surface. 



states when a plane section of it gives the 
three curves, and defines them; the third 
chapter, a very short one, is on orthogonal 
projection; the second, fourth, and fifth 
chapters are on the parabola, ellipse, and 
hyperbola respectively. This is the order of 
treatment usually followed in this country, 
and from the learner's point of view it has 
some advantages ; in French text-books the 
ellipse and hyperbola are discussed before the 
parabola. The arrangement of the properties 
is that which leads to the simplest modes of 
proving them, and the proofs are set down 
with great clearness and fulness. Two 
proofs indeed (on pp. 51 and 94) might have 
been shortened by reference to the pages 
immediately preceding. Some of the enuncia- 
tions have been expressed in ordinary language 
and without symbols for points and lines ; 
perhaps a few more might with advantage 
have been treated in this way. There is a 
collation of exercises on the three curves at 
the end of the book, and about a dozen are 
interspersed among the text. 

J. S. MlCXAT. 



THE 80CIETE DE LINGUISTIQUE 
DE PARIS. 

The Bulletin recently printed by this society for 
its members contains several etymologies which 
will be interesting to the readers of the 

ACADSHY. 

1. Greek, — ^M. de Saussure compares irp^w 
with the Latin corpus, M. Breal oozmects iJk»\vi 
with i/i^A^fJand nixv&ios. He idso equates the 
Ka of ica-Tc( with Latin cum {ef, also k^l rhv e%9ii6v, 
Kk rhy 8^, and explains the ra (also in fit'rd) as 
the neuter article. M. Monseur compares the 
name 'Epydmi ^applied to the goddess Athene) 
with the Sanwit arfuna ; if so, the connexion 
with (fyyoy falls to the ground, and the Latin 
operoea Minerva is a mistranslation. M. Victor 
Henry explains the ending of the 2nd sing, 
middle as an old active form, and equates, e,g,t 
«p4p€i with Sanskrit bhar<m, 

2. T?ie Italian Languages, — M. Br6al makes 
the Latin asper the opposite of prosper {pro epere^ 
a spere). He connects with mulier the Moles 
Martis found in Aulus Gellius* list of the 
consorts of the chief gods of the Bomans. The 
same ingenious scholar explains the i in her-i 
(from •?« = Sanskrit hyas^ Gh:eek x-^-'«) »« 
added on the model of postri-die and other 
adverbial locatives. In meri'dies he sees, not 
mediidies, bat the locative medl-die ; comparing 
Mitter^nacht and the Sanskrit madhyam-dinaf 
an example of a masculine locative in am. The 
Oscan mallus shows that Latin maltis may be 
referred to *malvus, which he connects with 
fi&\vs. According to M. Havet, the double p 
of lUppiter is due to the stress on the initial 
syllable ; and Diespiter is the nominative of the 
word of which luppiter is the vocative. M. 
Toubin remarks that cdllis in certain writers 
means, not '*path," but "pasturag^"and thatthis 
was its meaning in the rustic Latin whence the 
numerous French place-names beginning with 
Chaux are derived. M. Br^ adds that Vergil's 
line {Aen, ix. 383)— 

" Rara per oocoltos luoebat semita calles *'— 
thus obtains a clearer meaning. 

M. Duvau remarks that U mbrian datives 
plural in s (e.y., aueis, fratrus) occur only in 
themes which in Latin form that case in -bus ; 
themes in o make their dative plural in r (uereir). 
The absence of rhotacism in aueis, fratrus, 
points to the loss before a of a consonant, which 
was doubtless /=> Latin 6. In the corresponding 
Oscan forms in m the / was assimilated. 

3. Bomance. — ^With regard to hcieur en gri* 



maidde, the title of certain professors in the old 
imiversity, M. Br4al says that tiie grimaulds 
were the pupils of the lower classes. This word 
comes from grammaire {cf. grimoire). There 
was also a mediaeval garamantee for gram- 
mairiens, M. W. Mejer observes tiiat in Eou- 
manian before a the Latin qu always becomes p. 
Examples are pofrii = quatuor, « and iepd = 
equa. 

4. Odtic. — ^M. Duvau^the author of an ex- 
cellent version of the Early-Middle-Irish tale, 
"The Story of Mac Dd-th6'8 Swine,'* which 
appeared in a recent number of the Revue ArchS- 
o/oyigtie— connects the Irish verb semim with 
o-iTf l/Mv (the loss of p is regular). M. Loth refers 
the Breton holo, ** straw, to Latin culmus^ and 
conjectures that the British river-name ^aurum 
should be read Natrum, and identified with the 
modem Nader, Prof. Brugmann, in hid recently 
published Grundriss der vergl, Grammatik der 
indogerm, SpracJien, lays down that in nouns 
the stress on the initial existed in the period of 
the primitive Celtic imity, and quotes 2Vi- 
casses = (not Tricdsses) now TroyeSy in support 
of this view. Prof, d'Arbois de JubcdnviUe 
forcibly objects that Durd-casses (Dreux), VidU- 
casses (Vieux), Baid-casses (Bayeux), show that 
in such complounds the stress is on the second 
syllable of the first element. In Tricasses the 
first element is a monosyllable. 

6. Sanskrit, — M. Monseur refers mitra 
(friend), may as (joy), to the root smi (to smile), 
with loss of initial s. He also connects edhate 
from *^dhaU with itrOlw. M. Halevy regards 
nishka as borrowed from the Aramean nisJika 
(a metal plate), phalaka (in the inscriptions of 
A9oka) from the Ghreek irA^I, and Karamhha 
from the Greek Kpdfifiri, M, Victor Henry sug- 
gests the possibility of an Indo-European 
reduction of final -ros to -r. He quotes the 
Sanskrit gen. mdtur for ^mdtros, and the Latin 
ager for *agro9. 

The Btdletin contains many other etymologies 
— Assyrian, Babylonian, Basque, Hungarian, 
Maya — which my total ignorance of those Ian* 
guages prevents me from quoting. For the 
same reason I should not venture to mention 
M. Hallvy's remarks on Ezekiel xxvii. 11,* 
But perhaps Dr. Neubauer, or some other good 
Hebraist, will tell us whether gammadim 
should be gammarim, ** the Oimmerians " ; 
whether Tielek (which the Septuagint render by 
Uyafus aov) is really ** Cilida "; and whether the 
woids bene arwad should be changed to minni 
Ararat "Armenia.'* M. Halevy also conjec- 
tures that in the Bedlefaro of a Latin inscrip- 
tion found at Borne — lovi Optima Maximo 
BeeUefaro — we have Bel-Lephar *' master of 
Lipara," the islet north of Sicily. 

Whitley Stokbs. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

OOMFENDIUHS IN OBBBK PALAEOQBAFHY. 
Queen's College, Oxford. 

Lehmann, in his Tachygraphische Abkur^ 
zUngeUt P* 89, speaking of the infrequencnr of 
the well-known pickaxe-shaped compencQum 
for Apa^ onlv can give two instances of it from 
his own oDservation — from facsimiles of the 
D*Orville Euclid and the Venice Aristotle. The 
sign occurs in four plaoes that I have noted in 
the scholia of the Biodleian Plato (Clark. 89)— 
in each case in scholia written by the first hand 
(Aa Sohanz), It has the accent and breathing. 
Lehmann's remark that in the D'OrvUle Euclid 
the accent and breathing are wanting is due 
to the plate of the Palaeoeraphical Society at 
which he looked (No. 66) being a copy of one 
of several pages in which the text is written in 
half uncials. Here the compendium in question 
is without accent or breathing, just as in the 



* By an obvious misprint, M. Hal^ry is made to 
refer to a verse ** du 23« chapitare d'£z4chiel." 
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minusotde portion of the text Upa itself when 
written out, 4<rTiif, &o., are oommonly without 
them. In the marginal scholia to the Euclid, 
however, ipa, as represented by the compen- 
dium, occurs pcuBim, and always with accent 
and breathing. 

It may be worth observing further that the 
« eigenthumliche Abkurzung for iropci, which 
Lelmiann ascribes to the British Museum 
Nonnus (Add. 18231), is very common in the 
Bodleian Euclid, Harl. 5694 (Lucian), and 
Olark. 39— the compendium, namely, which 
consists of X with a slanting line to the right 
through the top stroke. In the Plato, indeed, 
it is one among many differences between the 
two early hands in the scholia— Aa, which 
abbreviates in this mode ; and Aa*, which in- 
variably has the commoner combination of ir 
with the "pickaxe.'* 

A Bodleian Ghregory Nazianzen (Clark. 12, 
ascribed by Gtdsfom to the tenth century) sup- 
plies the following corrections or additions to 
lichmann : KCKAcKr/A^ycu with the «i<r abbreviated 
— ^this, p. 57, he has not met with; ytpMai, 
the 99" abbreviated (c/. p. 62) ; Kpinartt the i<r 
abbreviated (p. 70) ; a sign for cTvat identical 
with that quoted from the Venice Aristotle 
(Tafel 10, § 57, last sign^ ; lastly, «€«►', xf^*^"'- 
i^ivais, x«^<^^cuf, and alffxf =ai^xp^'~~^^® double 
•* is frequent. T, W. AlXEN. 



OOBBBOnOW OF A CORRUPT PASSAQB Df OVID'S 
** TRI8TIA," 

Owens OoUege, Hanohester. 
While reading lately Friedlaender's edition 
of Martial, the following epigram suggested to 
me a correction of a corrupt passage in Ovid's 
Tristia of which no satisfactory solution has 
hitherto been offered. Martial (xL 103) has, 

" tanta tibi est animi probitas orisque, Safioni, 
ut mirer fieri te potuisse patrem." 

Friedlaender shows that "probitas oris" it 
almost a standing phrase = *' a modest face'* 

(for this use of ** probitas " see further Hilde- 
>rand on ApuleL M. vL 2, 87\ and refers to the 
**os probum" of Pompey (Suet. Oramm. 15, 
Seneca, Epp, xi. 4, Plin. M. N. vii. 53, xxxviL 

Ovid's TrUiia, v. 5, 43-46, appears thus in 
the best MSS. (GHV and PaL 2) : 

« 43 edidift haec mores illis heroibus (hexoisin 8aU 
matiut) aequos, 
quis eiat Betion loariusque pater. 
45 nata pudicitia est moris probitasque fldesqne t 
at non sunt ista gaudia nata nde." 

For moris, which is printed with a mark of 
corruption by Ehwald — the Is test and soundest 
editor of the (Teubner) text — the inferior class 
of MSS., represented by PaL 1, give mores^ a 
manifest interpolation due to the mores of 43 ; 
the only possible translation of which, " purity, 
modesty, and constancy were bom in her as 
her character " (c/, H, xviL 67), is highly pro- 
saic. Bead, then, by the omission of a single 
letter in 45 : 

nata pudicitia est, wis probitasque, fldesque : 

the position of -^tcs, after the second word, is 
quite a mannerism with Ovid (c/l M. iv. 418 ; 
X. 133, 144; xiii. 507; xiv. 801; F. iiL 130; 
and for the similar position of tt see Haupt, 
Opusc. i. 125). 

In the last line *'ista die," which has 
little MS. support, is adopted by the editors ; 
but iaia fide = "though such is her con- 
stancy," may be right, the repetition of the 
word and antithesis being quite in Ovid's 
manner: </. T. i. 10, 29-30; iv. 3, 77-78 (with 
Lors' note); F, ii. 235-236; Birt, Ealieut. 
p. 59 ff, 

S, G. OWKN. 



aGIENCE NOTES. 

Thb 4-Coademia dei linoM at Rome has 
published in its AUi the results of a careful 
study, by Messrs. Taramelli and Mercalli, of 
the series of earthquakes in Andalusia which 
commenced in 1884, and have continued more 
or less interruptedlv up to the present time. 
It appears that earthquakes are more frequent 
in the littoral regions of Spain than in the 
interior, and more conunon in the south than in 
the north. The Andalusian shocks proceeded 
from a focus of ellipsoidal form situated at a 
depth of twelve or thirteen kilometres. From 
this centre the Waves were propagated in all 
directions, but most freely and with relatively 
less destructive effects in the hard crystalline 
rocks of the archaean and palaeozoic series. 
The greater number of earthquakes in Spain 
occur in the autumn and winter. 

Jotimal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Part II.— <* Natural Science," Vol. LV., No. 4, 
with Eight Plates. (Trubner.) The present 
part of this excellent scientific journal com- 
prises an elaborate paper on the geography ef 
the Punjab and its rivers, with a large map, 
by Mr. Oldham ; a memoir on the solar ther- 
mometer observations at Allahabad, by Mr. 
Hill ; descriptions of a number of new species 
of the genus Ficus, with some remarkable 
introductory observations on the morphology 
of these curious plants, which have as many as 
five different kinds of flowers, one especially 
modified by the presence of the fig insects, of 
which many kinds have lately been described, 
especially by Sir S. Saunders, Dr. Fritz Miiller, 
Dr. Mayr, Prof. Westwood, and others; de- 
scriptions of fifty-eight species of land shells of 
Perak by Von MoUendorff ; and a list of the 249 
species of butterflies collected in Oachar, by 
Messrs. Wood Mason and De Niceville, care- 
fully worked out, and showing the geographical 
range and localised variations of many of the 
species, too many of which variations have lately 
iMen injudiciously raised to the rank of distinct 
species in this country. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Noldeze has published the German 
original of his valuable article in the Encydo- 
pamia Britannicd on the *' Semitic Languages," 
with manv improvements and additions. The 
reprint is m the best of German styles, its title 
is Die Semitischen Sprachen, it is issued from 
Leipzig, and its price is only a mark and a 
half. 

Wb have received a fourth edition of Elements 
of Dutch OrammaTt by Dr. J. M. Hoogvliet. 
^The Hague : Nijhoff.) Dr. Hoogvliet should 
nave got somebody to correct his English ; but 
his little book is excellently adapted for self- 
instruction. Although it contains only 168 
pages, it includes exeroises (with a key), and a 
weU-ohosen selection of Dutch prose and poetry. 
The grammar is lucid and well arranged. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

UirrrBasrrY Oollbob Lttbrart Sooibtt. — 
(Widmtday, May 18.) 

H. F. Hbath, Esq., president, in the chair. -«Miu 
Jane Hay reada paper on '* Walt Whitman." After 
sketching his life, she proceeded to consider his 
choice of subject-matter. If poeti^r is meant for 
the few, then Tennyson and Brownins suffice for 
the present time ; if for the masses, tnen the poet 
has not yet appeared in Enaland. From the 
history of poetiy we see that tUl the days of Pope 
poets sang of the heroes of their day ; now the 
records of heroism must be sought for in the 
newspapers. This is one reason whv modem 
poetiy does not appeal to the people, who are only 
interested in persons and things they can recognise. 
The idealising of everyday ohaiactois does not 



improve matters. Walt Whitman celebrates the 
people of his " own day," and thosesubjeots which 
''differentiate our era from others." His s^le is 
sufflciently simple to be understood by all, the 
absence ot regular rhythm being no difficulty to 
those not accustomed to rhyme and rhythm. 
Sabjects are treated from an abstract rather than 
from a concrete point of view ; bat the neoeesary 
personal interest is given by the use of technio^ 
words— this being a possible explanation of the 
much- abused '* catalogaes." 

Thb Makchbstbr Oobthb Sooibtt.— ( »^«*w«ft^, 
May 25,) 

Thb Re?. F. P. Cornish in the chair.— Mr. H. 
Preishiger read a paper on '' Fautt and fTxl- 
htkn Msitter considered as Works typical of 
Goethe's Development." Fauat and Wtlhelm 
M$i8tw were conspicuous efen among writings 
so characteristically spontaneous as Goethe's for 
the directness with which they reflected his mind. 
Both were begun early, fixed in their main outlines 
during his ripe manhood, and completed, if com- 
pleted they were, in his closing years. Each, 
moreover, in a measure supplemented the other, 
the composition of Mei$t$r faliing chiefly in periods 
during which he did little or no work at FtsuU. 
Both present a history in little of Goethe's develop- 
ment — in stvle, in cast of imagination, in philo- 
sophic conviction. The great turning-points of 
his career^the Strassburg residence, the settle* 
ment at Weimar, the Italian^ journey, the death of 
Schiller— also make epochs in the growth of these 
typical works. In the " Fragment" otFa^t (i.e., 
speakhig generally, the Gretchen scenes) is re- 
flected the period of storm and stress which ia 
Goetne's life divides Weimar from Strassburg, 
with its dramatic impetuosity of st^le, its aau- 
scholastic phUosophy, its characteristic episodes of 
love (Friederike) and friendship (Herder and 
Merck). Then came the ten years of the first 
Weimar period, in which the old stormy energy 
was tempered by the serious cares of office and 
spiritualised by the gracious influence of Fran 
von Stein. To these years belong in substance the 
flrst four books of the Lehrjahre^ though the 
Marianne episode may probably date from Frank* 
f urt, and in more than one passage retains traces 
of the Werther style. In general, the style has 
completely changed character. The short periods, 
the direct and Impulsive phrase, have given way 
to self-contained and measured description* It is 
Goethe's Weimar life, too, that is reflected in tlM 
scenery, personages, and incidents of this part oi 
Meister. The classical period which followed the 
Italian Journey saw decisive additions to both 
works. To it belonfls the prologue of Faust, 
with its glorious opUmism. we greater part of 
the contract-scene, with its foreshadowing of 
an ultimate redemption ; and, Anally, the Helena 
fragment, where Faust, like Gk)ethe himselL is 

Surifled by the re? elation of classic beauty. The 
lea of the saving grace of aspiration which is 
embodied in these scenes likewise dominates the 
latter part of the Lthrjahre. Wilhelm's occu- 
pation with the stage abruptly closes, and is 
represented as but a phase in a career henoa* 
forward bent upon a higher end— the harmonious 
self -development which, in thebr various ways, is 
fostered by his new associates. With the death of 
Schiller began a new phase by which, once mors, 
both works are ooloured. The battle of Jena 
administered a rude shook to the idea of hai* 
monious culture as the last word of pracfeiosl 
philosophy. Physical suffering was added. In 
Goethe's case, to the pang of an irremedi- 
able loss, and the influence of both is not un« 
naturally detected in Faust's bitter lament aft 
the eternal necessity of renunciation. This neoes* 
sitv had, however. Its inspiring aspect As the 
condition of self-discipline, renunciation was, he 
now came to perceive, an element in all ideal life. 
Free self-development needed, in fact, to be 
carried on to the higher stage of wise self-controL 
On this idea was founded the WanderJahrSf with 
its outgrowth the WahlvtrvoandUehaftm, The 
former, somewhat shapeless as it is, shows, bv its 
rich store of social and economic suggestions, how 
far the Goethe of 1827 had travelled from the ideal 
of merely aesthetic culture ; and its characteristio 
ideas recur, in a more symbolic and imaginative 
form, in the second part of Faust. AUke in the 
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oalm ozoee of the one and In the xaptoioas 
mrstlalRn ^ Ihd other, we read tm the higbeBt 
wMoia of the wiseet man of oar centory, that the 
ideal of humanity is neither the Titanic striving 
whioh he had preached in his youth, nor the 
harmoniona culture whioh had commended itself 
to his maturitj, but the blending of unselfish 
aotiyi^ with unselfish affection, of the law of duty 
with tne law of loTe.— In the discussion which 
followad» the ohahnnan, Prof. Williamson, Dr. 
Eager, and Mr. Tower took part, and reference 
was made to tbe recent discoTcry by Prof. Erich 
Schmidt of a MS. prose version of some early 
scenes of Jfamt, 



FINE ART. 

AUT0GRAVURE8 OF MER70IP8 
ETCHINGS. 

*<AuTOOBAVUBB,"as the Autotype Company 
call their latest method of reproduction, is 
another of those processes whioh, while on 
the one hand they tend to prolong to infinity 
the ezistenoe of already executed engravings, 
on the other threaten the extinction of the old 
art of the burin and the needle. This process 
is one for the production of a faoounile of the 
metal plate itself, from a photograph of an 
impreasion of the original. The Company 
employ an autotype tissue, which is electrically 
oonduotive, and the plates are produced by 
eleoiaio di^>osit on the autotjrpe image. The 
plates ^which are, in fact, electrotypes) can be 
nnishea by hand when necessary. The ten 
etchings by MIryon which have just been 
issued, with descriptions and comments by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, testify to the success of 
tiie new method. They are sufficiently good to 
please Mr. Brooke, who is no small authority 
on this special subject ; and, for the intents and 
purposes of all who are not specialists or 
•peculators, they are as good as the originals. 
The firmness and delicacy of M^ryon's touch, the 
intensity of his sad imagination, are preserved 
oom^etely. By a study of these autogravures 
and Mr. Stopford Brooke's notes, any student 
of mtelligence can understand M^ryon — and it 
is to be noped that they will soon be followed 
by othera of equal quality. 

The student who is now for the first time 
Imtroduoed to M§ryon will, however, need the 
notes almost as much as i^e plates. To such, 
who have neither examined the original 
etchings, nor read what such writers as M. 
Burty and Mr. Wedmore have told us of the 
artist, tiiis publication will be a revelation and 
a boon, M^ryon scarcely explains himself to a 
stranger, especially if the stranger be an 
Englishman. As an etcher, M§ryon is strange, 
as a poet, obscure, without some knowledge of 
his peculiar personality and his tragic history. 
Technically, nis work has curious inequalities. 
Be drew^ buildinf;s with remarkable mastery 
and precision, with a defined sharpness of 
expression which seems to exclude poetical 
suggestiveness. There was no broken pic- 
turesqueness in his touch, no nebular mystery 
in his shadow— everything, even the intricate 
buttresses of tbe ''Abside,'' is clearly made 
out with the most unfaltering and distin^sh- 
able lines. Paris, for Meryon, was a mtv of 
hard stone in a fflaring stm. There is mucn to 
ikdmire, but nothing to touch one, in his work 
as a draughtsman of architecture. The drawing 
ol Notre Dame in the famous " Abside," with 
its flying buttresses, is a marvel of dexterous 
^tohing, the effect of which is increased by its 
flue contrast with the broad treatoent 
of the white sunlit river wall, broken 
oy the arches of the bridge; but even 
this fine plate, which is also a fine picture, would 
Marosi}^take its place among the masterpieces 
of etching, were it only for its technical merits. 
It was not becanse be could draw Paris wdl 
that he is famous, bat because he could make 



us feel that it was full of tragedy. Mr. Brooke 
has rightly placed the horrid etohinff called 
**Le Strvge** in the front place. Nothing 
could well be more unlovely than this plate, 
with the great tower of St. Jacques rearing 
itself in ^e midst of oommon-plaoe modem 
Paris, and the frightful gargovle which takes 
up half the field. Thannul also are we 
to Mr. Brooke for the wonderful conversation 
which he reports for us between the artist 
and a friend about this very etching. The 
two together (the etching and the conversation) 
give us the keynote of M6ryon's spirit, and, 
&erefore, of his power. It was M. Jules 
Adrien whom M6ryon asked: ** Saves- vous 
pourquoi mes confreres qui out plus de metier 
que moi, ne r^ussissent pas la Tour Saint 
Jacques P" and to whom Mtfryon answered the 
question himself in these words: "C'est 
parceque pour eux la place modeme, le square 
— sent le principal et la Tour moyen-age 
Tacddent." *'Ah! s*ils vo^attnl, oomme moi, 
un ennemi derri^re chaque cr^neau, des armes 
k travers chaque machicoulis, s*ils attendaient, 
comme moi, k recevoir de Thuile bomllante et 
du plomb fondu par chaque gargouille, ils 
feraient de bien plus b^es choses que moi.'* 
" Mes frdres," dit il encore, en frappant sur la 
stryge aveo un crayon, " mes confreres sont des 
gens senses. lis ne sont pas hant^s par ce 
monstre.*' When asked the meaning of the 
monster, the artist said : " Ce monstre, c*est le 
mien, c'est celui des hommes qui firent la Tour 
Saint Jaoques. C'est la betise, la cruaut^, la 
luxure et rhypocrisie melees et fondues en une 
seule BSte.'' To Meryon Paris was evidently 
something like what £ondon was to the author 
of The City of Dread/id Night, and he contrived 
with his needle to express himself almost as' 
clearly as poor Thomson with his pen. 

To do uiis— to make, at least, his meaning 
dear to others—by mere drawing of architecture 
was impossible even to Meryon. He could 
make the Morgue as ugly as it is, and could 
emphasise the narrow squalor of the Bue des 
Chancres with the tapering spire of the belfry 
of Notre Dame. He oould use deep shadows 
and strong lights with great eflbot, and give a 
suicidal glimmer to the waters of the Seine. 
But yet he needed figures and douds and birds, 
unclean and wild, to make his passion speak. 
Now these things he could not draw well, 
could not, at least in drawing them, approach 
to his mastery over arohiteoture ; and the 
consequence is that the appreciation of M6ryon 
never did and never will oome at once to all, 
and that even the willing and capable require, 
if uninitiated, such a guide as Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, who will explain to them why his 
figures are so strange in form and strangely 
dad, and why ill-dntwn black albatrosses fiy 
above " Le Pont au Change." 

The dose allianoe between wit and madness 
was never more dearlv seen than in the case of 
Meryon. He would probably have been 
forgotten before now if he nad always been sane, 
or at least if he had not had within him those 
seeds of unreason which ultimatdy ripened into 
insanity. Admirable as are many qualities in 
his work, he needed ** plus de metier " to gain 
immortality by tliat alone. But he was not only 
an artist, but a strange human being, with a 
passionate depth of feeling and a history of 
terrible pathos ; and take him for all in tdl, there 
are few figures of the oentury so distinct and 

Sin a sad way) attractive — few that stir so 
leeply one's feelings of wonder and pity. 

Cosmo Monehousb. 



than he has generally been credited with. It 
will not be remembered, probably, that Mr. 
Moore began as a landscape painter ; but this 
exhibition evidences at least his continued 
interest in other themes than such as are 
afforded by the various aspects of the sea. 
Indeed, in addition to glimpses of sunny 
country, we are given here at all events one 
study of fiowers — a piece singularly rich and 
glowing in colour, broad in treatment, fine in 
effect. That is another proof, if proof were 
needed, of a proposition often advanced, that 
the noblest flower pieces are not those painted 
by professed flower painters, or at least are not 
their most flnished compositions. Even Van 
Huysum is finest in his sketoJies. But though 
it may please Mr. Henry Moore to paint 
flowers beautifully, and landscape with a sense 
of its interest, it is of course upon his sea- 
pieces that his reputation must rest* At the 
Fine Art Sodety's there are the deep blue seas 
of the Channel — the seas, rather, between 
Cornwall and Brest, when you have already the 
colour but not yet the wave of the Atlantio — 
and there are also one or two extraordinarily 
significant studies of the breaking of the brown 
^y seas in October on our eastern coasts. 
These are as refreshing as it is possible to 
make them by the most perfect suggestion of 
what is, perhaps, the most fascinating, since 
it is ^e wildest and freest, of autunmal 
weather. Even when there is, as there now is, 
a lamentable crowd of exhibitions, Mr. Moore's 
pictures and sketches ^e thoroughly worth 
seeing. 

In the smaller room at the Fine Art Sodeiy's 
we are glad to find Mrs. Allingham again with 
her sweet cottages and gardens, and pretty girls 
and children. A marked advance is seen in 
therendeiingof atmosphereanddistanoe in those 
few drawings in which she has attempted 
extended views. 

Trb last exhibition which will be held in 
Messrs. Dowdeswell's well-known little «dlery 
in Bond Street before their removal to "No. 160 
is now open. Mr. Walter May has been to 
Madeira and brought back a number of draw- 
ings characteristio of the island, its boats, and 
its vegetation. Studies also has he made of the 
blue sea on the passage out and home ; not so 
firm in drawing or so brilliant in hue as those 
of Mr. H. Moore, but possessing the tender 
quality of colour, and a vaporous envelope of 
atmosphere, which marics all Mr. May's 
drawings. 



MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

Mb. Henbt Moob£*s exhibition of sketches 
and pictures, both in oil and water-colour, at 
the Fine Ait Society's, shows a much greater 
variety in the aims and subjects of the artist 



THE EXCAVATION OF 8YBARIS. 

Thb Italian Government, having at length 
determined upon the excavation of Sybaris, has 
appointed Prof. Viola, the distinguished ex* 
plorer of Taranto and other South Italian siteff> 
to conduct the projected operations. It is 
sogrody possible to overestimate the archae- 
ological interest of this undertaking. The 
splendour of Sybaris and the luxury of its 
citizens have passed into a well-worn proverb ; 
and the fact that it was suddenly destroyed at 
the moment of its utmost prosperity points 
with absolute certainty to the richness of the 
mine which awaits the spade of the explorer. 
From the hour when the victorious Crotoniats 
turned the course of tbe river Crathis in such 
wise that it inundated the dty, and buried its 
ruins under torrents of mud and debriii, Sybaris 
and the surrounding district became a desolute 
and pestilential swamp, frequented only by 
herds of buffidoes, and inhabited by a sparse 
and sickly population. These events took place 
610 B.o. ; at a time, consequently, when Qreek 
art had reached a most interesting stage of 
devdopment. It is to be hoped that the 
Italian Government will approach this im- 
portant undertaking in a liberal spirit. Sybaris 
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is tlie Olympia of Magna Graeoia, and its 
rains are embedded in a very similar deposit 
of idluvial mnd. We know how little that mud 
has injared the predons fragments excavated 
at Olympia bv the German commission, and it 
may oonfidenUy be expected that Sybaris will 
yield an enormous archaeological treasore in as 
good condition. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

rriXEEABY MEASUBES IN EOYPT 

Alexandria : May S8, 1887. 
While exploring in the desert west of 
Dakshur, I found the line of ancient road from 
Memphis across the desert to the Faium, 
marked out with way marks. These marks 
were blocks of limestone, about eighteen indies 
cube with a shallow socket on the top, holding 
a pillar about nine inches square, and two and 
a half feet high. All are now overthrown, and 
many broken or removed. There is a con- 
tinuous series of these marks at intervals of 
about two-thirds of a mile, or just 1,000 
Egypticm double cubits of 41 '2 inches; and in 
many places there are intermediate marks at 
1,000 smgle, and 500 single cubits. This abun- 
dantly proves the use of this cubit as an itinerary 
measure. 

Now I had pointed out in Navkraiis that the 
itinerary measure, the schoenus, was nearly, and 
probably exactly, 10,000 double cubits. Spaces 
of 1,000 of these cubits being marked on a road 
renders this supposition almost a certainty. ^ 

I have traced the road for eight miles into 
the desert, finding in all sixteen marks ; beyond 
these there seems to be a blank, but I am told 
that there are stones along to the Faium. 
Therip is also another road starting from the 
same point at Sakkara, and running west. It is 
mark^ by a line of flints swept up on either 
side. These lines are fifty cubits apart, but no 
distance measures are tobe discover 3 1. This is the 
first time that actual roads have been traced in 
Lower B^ypt ; but I hear of a flue Koman road, 
with stations, having been lately found leading 
to the porphyry quarries from Keneh. 

Owing to waiting five weeks for permission 
to clear the pyramid bases at Dakshur, time did 
not allow of my surveying the northern 
pyramid; but I have finished a survey of the 
southern pyramid, and its wall and small 
pyramid. 

On lately visiting the apparent site of 
Kanobos, a mile west of Abukir, with Mr. W. 
Ghnemt (who is reclaiming Lake Abukir) I found 
a large site of rock-cut baths in the sea ; also 
pieces of two granite colossi, and two large 
sandstone sphiiULes, thrown into the sea to form 
a breakwater. On one of the sphinxes I read 
under the water the name of a Psammetichos ; 
but the great granite fragments are more akin 
to tiie colossus of Merenptah found in the ruins 
by Middlemass Bey a few years ago. Un- 
happily, a fort has swallowed up nearly all the 
probable area of the great temple of Serapis ; 
but we now know, however, that both Meremp- 
tah and Psammetichos adorned this place. It 
seems to have been abandoned before the later 
Boman age. 

W. M. FUNDBRS Pbtbib. 



ABOHAEOLOGtOAL BISOOVEBIBS IN INDIA. 

Bed Sea: May 13. 1887. 
The postscript added to my letter in the 
Academy of April 9 (p. 263), seems to require 
a word of explanation. Mr. Oockbum reported 
that he had found an inscription in Aaoka 
characters somewhere in the Bimd& district, but 
distinctly refused to let its whereabouts be 
known to any officer of the Archaeological 
Survey. Dr. Fiihrer, when at Eosam, went to 



the Prabhosa rock to copy the old inscribed 
names mentioned by Gtenwal Cunningham, and 
noticed a small cave and an inscription in 
Oupta characters (not Ajoka} over it This he 
did not know to be the inscription seen by Mr. 
Cockbum till he was afterwards told it was so. 
Had this gentleman only communicated the 
whereabouts of the inscription when asked he 
would have had the full credit of the discovery. 
Dr. Fiihrer by accident made the discovery 
quite independenUy ; and, by descending the 
rock during the night to avoid the wild bees 
that infest it, he got the first and only impres- 
sion of the inscription, and at the same time 
entered the cave, which he has correctly identi- 
fied as the cave of the Shadow (Buddha's), and 
found three longer inscriptions in it, and more 
important than uiat outside, and four short ones. 
The contents of these I hope shortly to announce. 
The inscription outside states that the cave 
was constructed by Eaj^ Gopdla; and if we turn 
to Beal*s Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
vol. i., p. cviL, we find "the cave of Gapftla" 
mentioned, with an account of the appearance 
of the sacred Shadow in it, as told by Suug- 
Yun, who visited it in a.d. 518. 

At a place so well known and frequently 
visited as the Seven Pagodas, Mr. Bea has 
recentiy discovered a new cave — unnoticed in 
the careful survey map. 

In my last, Pallavaram is misspelt PaUa- 
varam. J. Bubqess. 



THE " EEVUB DE L'hISTOIRB DEB EELiaiONS." 
WeetbuTF-on-Tryxn : May 28, 1887. 

Touching my own apparent somnolescence in 
the matter of the Revue de VHistoire dee Rdi- 
giona, I hasten to explain that the sleeping 
draught was administered by Messrs. Trubner 
& Co., through whom I subscribed to the Revue 
from the time of its first appearance. When, 
at the dose of the tenth volume (dated Novem- 
ber-December, 1884), no more numbers arrived, 
I wrote to Messrs. Trubner to enquire why the 
supply had ceased. They replied that they 
could not account for the delay in the issue of 
the work. After a long interval, I repeated 
the enquiry, and with no better result. Living 
as I do in the country, and seeiag no periodicals 
except those to which I subscribe, I naturally 
conduded that the Revue was extinct. 

I here leave the rest of the explanation to 
Messrs. Trubner, merely pointing out the 
injury that must result to the sale of valuable 
publications if regular subscribers are thus 
misled. 

I rejoice to learn that the Revue de VHietoire 
dee Reiigiona is not only awake, but is actively 
pursuing its valuable career. 

AltfTtT.TA B. Edwabds. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. J. E. Hodgson, professor of painting at 
the Boyal Academy, has written a little book 
entitled Fifty Years of British Art, as illus- 
trated by the Pictures and Drawings in the 
Manchester Exhibition, which will be published 
immediately by Mr. John Hey wood, of Man- 
chester. Mr. Hodgson has chosen for his motto 
the following lines from Browning's "Pippa 
Passes": 

« One may do whate*er one likes 
In art ; the only thing is, to make sure 
That one does like it— which takes pains to 

know." 

The private view of Messrs. Cassell & Com- 
pany's fifth annual Black and White Exhibition 
will be on Thursday, June 8, at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, The exhibition will 
be opened to the public on the following day. 



Next week, also, Messrs. Bonssod Taladon 
& Go. will exhibit, at their gallery in New 
Bond Street, Messrs. Barrables and Staples' 
picture of ** An Ideal Match at Lords' — ^Eng- 
land V. Australia *' ; and Mr. Frank Kirchbach, 
at the Egyptian Hall, his own picture of 
<( Christ casting out the Money Changers." 

Mb. J. Pyex Thompson, of Penarth, near 
Cardiff, has begun the erection of a modest 
little semi-pubuc museum on ground which 
Lord Windsor has kindly granted upon excep- 
tionally favourable terms for this purpose. The 
architect is Mr. Edwin Seward, whose public 
works, already known in South Wales, stamp 
him as one of the most artistic of our younger 
architects. The desi^ is Renaissance in charac- 
ter; and the principal feature of the facade 
will be a semi- circular arch rising fully to the 
roof, and flanked by coupled pi&sters, which 
afford good opportunity for refined sculptural 
work in hard red sandstone. The name of 
**The Turner House" will be given by Mr. 
Pyke Thompson to this modest and miniature 
museum, when it is completed — and this more 
as a tribute to the great English artist than as 
an indication that his art will not be quite 
without representation within its walls. ** The 
Turner House," besides containing a few 
pictures, will display a certain number of 
drawings, etchings, and engravings, carefully 
chosen ; and it is Mr. Pyke Thompson's partic- 
lar intention that its doors shall not be dosed 
to the public on Sunday, 

The Boyal Jubilee number of the Art 
Journal contains an illustrated survey of the 
art of England during the reign of the Queen. 
The idea is a good one, and it is very weU 
carried out. The different sections have all 
been allotted to well-qualifled writers. Mr. 
Walter Armstrong's review of painting and 
sculpture from the last days of Wilkie and 
Chantrey to Mr. Watts and Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft is succinct and clear and marked' by 
critical sagacity. A section of Mr. J. C. 
Bobinson's account of the Crown Collections 
comes in appropriately. Mr. Basil Champneys 
has an excellent paper on the Architecture of 
the reign, and Mr. Lewis Day treats of Applied 
Design with his usual knowledge and sound 
taste. Mr. J. S. Hodgson on the Graphic Arts, 
and Mr. Gilbert Bedgrave on Art Education 
are also worth reading. Dr. Hugh Macmillan 
writes of Balmoral, and the whole is prefaced 
by a short note by the editor, Mr. Huish. The 
numerous illustrations are happily chosen, and 
there are etchings of the Queen and of 
BalmoraL 

Thebe is now on view in the Museum of 
Fine Arts at Boston, United States, a loan 
exhibition of the etched work of Bembrandt, 
principaUy from the collection of Mr. H. F. 
Sewall, of New York. To this exhibition a 
catalogue has been compfled by Mr. S. B. 
Koehler, the curator of the print department 
of the museum, which possesses a permanent 
value, by reason of the care with which the 
compiler has consulted all the standard 
authorities on the subject from Bartach to 
Middleton and Dutuit. 

NiTBSEBT Tales for English and German 
children are now being printed in Tokio, 
Japan. Those which have reached us are: 
Momctaro, or Little Feachling; and Hanasaki 
Jin, The Old Man who made the Dead Trtm 
Blossom (in English) ; and Shitakiri Suxume^ Der 
Sperling mit der gescMitUen Zunge, They are 
capitally illustrated in colours in Japaneee 
fashion, with illustrated paper covers, tied with 
silk. The publisher is Y. Kobunsha, No. 2, 
Minami Sayegicho, Tokio. The price is 12 sen 
eadi. Anglo-German children to whom we 
have shown them are delighted with theoe tales 
of so new a kind. 
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THE STAGE. 

** HELD BY THB XNSHT." 

Thb Bucoees of ICr. Gillette's drams, founded 
on incidents — on possible incidents at least — 
in the War of Secession, has already been 
shortly chronicled in the Acads3ct ; bat the 
play at the Princess's has so much ingenuity 
abont it, so much freshness, andissoexcellently 
acted, that I reckon with confidence on Uie 
gratitude of the not blasi reader, who, by a 
longer account of the piece's merits, shall be 
persuaded to get himself a seat and go to see 
it. '< Held by the Enemy " is not a melo- 
drama, though I do not know that it is mudi 
the better for that, since a good deal is to be 
said for the successful melodrama — ^in any 
liberal scheme of art that too has a place. 
It is what would be called realistic; and there 
are indeed real horses, and real ambulances, 
and something very much like real shdls. 
The modem machinery of war does pass under 
our yery eyes. But there is a better realism 
than that of stage devices, which sustains, 
almost from beginning to end, the interest in 
tbe Princess's piece. There is, I mean, the 
realism of truth to character, tJie realism of 
rapid and concentrated dramatic action, the 
r^ilism of story, the actual possibility of 
which has been felt by those taking part in 
its development on the boards. Thus it is 
that '' Held by the Enemy " comes to be 
separated in one's mind from pieces relying 
for their interest on such magnificent material 
reality as is in vogue at Drury Lane. ** A 
Run of Luck," for instance, had all that. 
It persuaded you that you were in the pad- 
dock, that you witnessed the race. But the 
impression did not remain with you very long, 
and the interest of Humanity — ^in seriousness 
or comedy — ^had but little to do with it. Li 
<' Held by the Enemy " there is modemness : 
** actualiw," with a difference. You believe in 
the thing. 

There are five acts, which is one act more 
than the number which the common author 
of sensational dramas finds sufficient to in- 
vest with an infinity of weariness. But 
weariness has no place in ''Held by the 
Enemy." The not blasS playgoer follows 
with vivid pleasure the progress of the matter 
from beginning to end. Certainly a scene of 
comedy which occurs in the last act would be 
long enough to most dangerously interfere 
witi^ the *' necessary question of the play " 
were it not that it is acted by Miss Annie 
Hughes with a peculiar wealUi of resource, 
with unfiagging and always varied vivacity. 
The actress saves it. There is much besides 
in the play for which it is desirable, of 
course, to have skilful— ^ven exceptionally 
skilful — acting, but nothing else, perhaps, 
which it is necessary to save. As a whole, 
the construction of the piece is remarkable for 
compactness and dexterity: the language, 
not, of course, for beauty or charm, but for 
terseness and point. At the beginning the 
coming story is not unfolded in the con- 
ventional fashion. The usual couple of 
servants who in tbe common comedy of 
modem life are discovered clearing away the 
breakfast things in a very leisurely manner, 
that they may tell us all about their master 
and mistress before their master and mistress 
appear — these familiar friends, I say, are 
absent. We enter at once into the essential 



business of the play. And one act — ^it is the 
fourtti act, which depicts the struggle for the 
removal of Lieutenant Hayne from the 
hospital — ^is really a model of ingenuity in 
construction: the perpetual to-and-fro, the 
perpetual for-and-against, the keen war of 
wits between men and women bent on very 
different purposes, is sustained with a vigour 
and naturalness tiliat have not lately been 
matched. 

To an excellent cast the work has been 
committed of interpreting this honest and en- 
grossing story of the worst times America has 
known. I mean, especially, an excellent cast 
for the purpose. Hr. WilUam Eignold might 
not be an ideal performer in high comedy, and 
"iir. Charles Warner has played melodrama so 
long and so well that an audience that insists 
on LbelUng an actor^— or demanding from him, 
so to speak, the particular brand he has been 
famous for producing — would not accept him 
very readily in the poetic drama. Bat Mr 
Eignold and Mr. Warner are absolutely in 
their places here: the one bluff, decisive, 
shrewd, good-hearted — a man to be tmsted 
implicitly, a Surgeon-Major of whom to be 
proud; the other chivalrous, impulsive, 
eamest in feeling and expression — a gentle- 
man who wins the Southem lady with every 
one's sympathy at the end. Mr. GFardiner is 
greatly applauded as Lieutenant Gordon 
Hayne; but that is chiefly because the 
audience generously recognises in him a 
soldier who has very much the worst of it 
from first to last — and there is no great 
measure of artistic discrimination shown in 
its approval. The correspondent of ZesMs — 
the illustrated newspaper — is played appro- 
priately enough by Mr. Yorke Stephens; his 
best chance is in the dry humour of a 
war-correspondent's ubiquitous activity, but I 
do not find in his bustle quite the true 
American touch. The American has the 
secret of "making haste slowly." It is, 
perhaps, the author's fault more than Mr. 
Stephens's that the war correspondent is not 
allowed for a moment to behave to the ladies, 
as a young or middle-aged American gentle- 
man always does behave to ladies, with a firm 
and deliberate courtesy. Mr. Calhaem, as 
Uncle Rufus, the coloured servant, shows 
that his opportunities of studying the negro's 
ways of utterance have been few. His 
manner has nothing of the coloured man's 
passiveness, pathetic self-respect, grave 
quietude. A coloured man never hems, 
haws, and hesitates— like a bourgeois seek- 
ing a thought. The action of his mind is 
very simple, but it is very sure, and he says 
his say wiUi precision. Mrs. Canninge plays 
an unsympathetic maiden lady with a dicta- 
torialness, a dryness and hardness, effective, 
it may be, but displayed to excess. Miss 
Hughes, her hoyden niece, has already been 
mentioned ; but a word must be put in here 
to say that the comedy of the piece falls 
chiefiy upon her— ^nay, that the best is of her 
own creating — that what she does is done, 
not only with a vivacity pleasant and 
ingenious in itself, but with an ardour and 
flexibility, an audacity, too, characteristic of 
that South to which Susan McCreery claims 
to belong. A veritable Baltimorean Miss 
Hughes might be — and it is much, to be of 
Baltimore. The serious love interest of the 
play belongs, as far as women are concemed, 



to Miss Alma Murray, a favourite actress oi 
the tasteful in the poetic drama. Finest of 
all in the poetic drama — ^most satisfactory 
and convincing there — ^Miss Murray has here, 
in <| Held by the Enemy," at least a chance 
denied her at Drury Lane. Poetry itself may 
not be found in " Held by the Enemy," but 
the actress may at least bring into such a 
drama appropriately, and even serviceably, 
the poetiy and distinction of her own talent. 
Febdxbick Wxdxobb. 



THE **AL0ESTI8*' AT OXFORD. 

OXFOKD has again taken up the torch which 
she seemed to have dropped after her great 
effort to reproduce the "Agamemnon." Since 
that occasion Cambridge has been, we think, 
imremitting in her dramatic devotion ; America 
has followed. Minor efforts have been made 
elsewhere, notably at Bradfield, where the 
" Aloestis " was excellently given. One cannot 
help rejoicing that the new theatre at Oxford 
should have been devoted in the month of May 
to a performance more markedly academic, 
yet, as the event has proved, not less popular, 
than some which have been witnessed there. 
It is possible to hold, as apparently Mr. Free- 
man does, that '* play-acting" should be 
outside the sphere of university effort. Prob- 
ably, however, even he would admit that a first- 
rate Greek play, presented as the ** Alcestis " 
has just been by the efforts of Mr. Courtney 
and others, approaches that sphere most nearly. 
It is a gain, not; merely to scholars, but to 
every intelligent person, to see, as well as 
kaow, that ureek drama is a living thing, 
scarcely more out of date than Shakspere, and 
tenfokl more interesting and moving than the 
art of Plautus and Terence, to wmch West- 
minster, devotes her traditional energies. 

By a courageous innovation, Cambridge com- 
mitted the part of Athena, in the '* Eomenides," 
to a lady. It was possible to disapprove the 
innovation from the study, but hardly from the 
stalls, with such a commanding dignity did 
Miss Case present the part. Oxford followed 
suit, and gave the part of Alcestis to Miss 
Harrison, of whose Knowledge of Greek art 
and literature no reader of the Aoadem? can 
be unaware. The innovation itself has been, 
as is natural, very variously judged. To us it 
appears altogether justifiable, if the revival of 
the Greek drama lias any practical, as well as 
purely antiquarian, aims. Do what we will, 
we cannot reproduce a Greek pUy in facsimile. 
We cannot make a religious ceremonial of it. 
We cannot recapture its magnificent polytheism, 
in which the gods come down to us in the like- 
ness of men, at once human and superhuoian. 
We cannot, on our own part, disconneot female 
characters from female actors. If we are to be 
moved by Alcestis, our minds must be assailed 
as they are by Ophelia and Imogene. Occa- 
sionally, no doubt, we may find a man who can 
act the masculine Clytomnestra as Mr. Benson 
did, or a Mr. Lawrence to enact Cassandra. 
But in these two characters the womanliness is 
secondary ; in Alcestis, it is everything. 

Miss Harrison showed, in our view, great 
power and pathos in her presentation of the 
character. There was, perhaps, a thought too 
much ghastliness in the protracted physical 
failing at the approach of death. The high 
monotonous crying voice which she assumed had 
a powerful effect on the nerves ; but it made her 
actual words hard to hear, and they are not words 
which we can spare, but the very essence of 
tragic pathos. The actress, one could see, was 
feeling the poignancv of every line. Ko thing 
coiild be better than ner slight, yet observable, 
change at the moment when the anticipation of 
death becomes an actual vision of ** that grim 
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ferryman whioh poets write of/' She moved 
forward 

'* Sightlesa, so bend they back with ejes to Uglit 
inside 
The brain where ritioBary fozmt thronf up "— 
and spoke shiTerin|^ly, as one who saw and 
heard Charon and his call — 

Xdpmr fA* Ijhi koXu Ti fiiXX^is, 
This, to onr mind, was the high water-naark of 
her acting. But the scene with the children 
was pathetically done; and from beginning to 
end, in epite of the ill-pitched voice, one felt 
that the heroine's character had been grasped 
and displayed. 

Of the remaining actors, we thought 
Admetos distinctly looked Us part best — 
somewhat young in appearance for Admetus, 
Mr. Ghrahame certainly contrived to look like a 
Gfreek and a king. To say that he did not look 
as if he could have been such a whining coward 
as Admetus is to criticise Euripides, not Mr. 
Qrahame. Mr. C. Disraeli as the Therapon 
showed much humour and mock pathos. 
Perhaps the comedy was too broad between 
him and Heracles. Mr. Bourchier as Death 
was powerful. The cloud of steam in which he 
rose recalled too much the appearance of Mr. 
Irving's Mephistopheles, and at times there 
was a look about him more suggestive of a 
witch than of Death. Apollo (Mr. Maddnnon) 
disappointed us. He knew his part, but he 
seemed surprised and ill at ease, and there Was 
a lack of the radiancy and command essential to 
the part. Pheres and Herades (Messrs. Mar- 
riott and Mason) were capital. The latter per- 
formed the tipsy jollity of Heracles well, but 
his sudden seriousness and sympathy still 
better ; in fact, the harder task was done the best. 
Of the music we will not venture to 
speak save as the scribes. The funeral march 
and the '£7^ jco) 8i2k tiodvca chorus impressed us 
niost deeply. The latter, with its mingled 
sorrow and fatalism, touched with a resigna- 
tion, which has something of hope in it, is one 
of the deepest notes in Greek poetry. Mr. 
Courtney and his company certainly managed 
to give us Euripides more than KOfii^wpiWiKus. 
Nothing can make the " AloesUs " a great play. 
What can be done to make it romantic, touch- 
ing, and elevating, they have shown us, and 
well. E. 



8TAGE NOTES. 

Bather late in July Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt 
is to occupy the Lyceum Theatre for about a 
fortnight. She will oome to us with the old 
repertory, appearing as the Dame aux Camillas, 
we believe, and as SVou-frou, and in ' * Hemani,'* 
and as Fedora, and as Adirienne Leoouvreur. 
Eized to no theatre in Paris, Mdme. Bernhardt 
has few opportunities for new creations. She 
used to be a star ; she is now a oomet — and a 
comet of uncertain * course — of a not to be 
prophesied though oooasional return. 

MUSIC. 

BSOENT 00N0BRT8. 
The third concert of wind instrument chamber 
music was held at the Royal Academy of Music 
on Friday evening, May 27. The profframme 
commeiiced with Mozart's fine Serenade in C 
minor, better known in the form of a Quintett 
for stringed instruments, arranged by the 00m- 
poser himself. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the composition is far more efPectnre in its 
original form. The clever two-part canon in the 
octave (Al Rovescio) in the Minuet, so smooth, 
so flowing, has only to be compared with the 
science displayed by Bruckner in the symphony 
recently performed* at the Bichter concerts to 
show the difference between genius and 



pedantry. The work was exceedingly well 
renderea by Messrs. Horton, Malsch, Lazams, 
Beddome, Mann, Eeevil, and W. and T. Wotton. 
The next instrumental piece was a Trio for two 
hautboys and English horn, by Bee^oven. 
The work, though bearing a late Opus number 
f87), was writt^ as early as 1794, and there- 
lore belongs to the Haydn-Mozart period. It 
is a highly interesting piece, in whicn glimpses 
of the coining man are not wanting. It is, 
indeed, strange to think that a work so attrac- 
tive, and by Beethoven, should never have 
been given at the Popular Concerts ; yet such 
is the fact. The performance by Messrs. Malsch, 
Davies, and Horton, elicited loud and well- 
deserved applause. The second part of the pro- 
gramme commenced with aFantasia for clarionet, 
by Sir Q. A. Macfarren, entitled " Traditions of 
Shakspere.'' It contains the authentic original 
melodies of various songs incidental to or 
mentioned in the plays of the poet. Mr. 
Lazarus, in spite of his skilful playing, did not 
succeed in making this pot-pourri very interest- 
ing. The concert concluded with a Sextuor 
for piano, flute, clarionet, horn, bassoon, and 
double bass, by Onslow. This composer once 
enjoyed a sreat reputation ; and, if his works 
cannot be placed on a level with those of the 
great masters, they show so much that is skilful 
and refined as scarcely to deserve the oblivion 
into which they have fallen. The Sextuor is 
singularly fre^ and pleasing; the Andante 
con Yariazione is, indeed, a delightful and 
original movement. Mr. A. H. Fox, who 
play ad the pianoforte part, deserves praise for 
his neat mechanism and dear style of phrasing. 
Miss LUiy Crabtree was the vocalist. The 
small hall was crowded, and the concert alto- 
gether a creat success. We expect tiiat Mr. 
Chappel wul not fail to take note of the interest 
which has been excited, by this series of concerts 
now concluded. 

Mr. Gustav EmfEST gave his second concert 
at Prince's Hall last Tuesday evening, when a 
dramatic cantata of his for female voices, en- 
titled ' * The Convent Bells," was performed. The 
composer has written a little work of great 
ability. There is plenty of tune, the harmonies 
are well chosen, and moreover, the epithet 
'* dramatic" is not, as is often tue case, devoid 
of meaning. There is a dramatic vein running 
through the work. With a stronger '* book," a 
fuU choir and orchestra at his command, we 
fancy Mr. Ernest capable of still lugher things. 
Uis choir is not a big one, but the ladies mi^e 
up in energy for what they lacked in numbers. 
The solo parts were taken by Miss Saunders, 
Miss . P. Cramer, and Miss Hilda Wilson. 
Several of the numbers were encored. Miss 
Cramer sang with earnestness, and secured an 
encore for an <* Ave Maria," while Miss Wilson 
was equally successful in her principal song. 
The programme included Beethoven's Trio in 
D, played by Messrs. Ernest, Komfeld and 
Hegyesi; the Appassionata Sonata, and solo 
and part songs. J. S. Shedlook. 
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« L0HBK0R1I7 " was given for the first time this 
season by the Carl Bosa Company on Wednes- 
day evening at Drury Lane. Mdme. Marie 
Boze, as Elsa, was excellent in her acting. 
Every point was studied, and not over-studied. 
In the first and second acts her singing was not 
all that could be desired; but afterwards she 
was heard to greater advantage. Mr. Barton 
MoGuckin, in the title-r6le, behaved as became 
a knight of the Grail ; but he, too, reserved 
his best singing for the closing act. Mdlle. 
Tremelli was not an impressive Ortrude, neither 
vocally nor histrionically. Mr. Max Eugene, 
as Frederick, showed dedamatory power. Mr. 
J. Sauvage looked well as the Herald, but his 
voice was still out of order. Mr. Pope was a 



satisfactory King. The piece was admirably 
mounted. Mr. Goossens conducted with care, 
yet the orchestra was, at times, rough. The 
chorus sang well. *< The Marriage of Figaro " 
was given on the following evening, and 
attracted a good house. Mdme. Georgina 
Bums, Mdme. Julia Ga.ylord, and Miss Burton 
sang and acted with their usual success. Mr. 
Sauvage, still indisposed, took the part of the 
Coimt, but an apology had to be made for him. 
Mr. Celli was sprightly as Figaro, but he would 
look better in the rdle of the Count. There 
were some points in the performance of the 
opera where the line between oomio opera and 
opera bouffe was not strictiy drawn. 

M. Saint-Saens, the well-known French 
composer and pianist, gave his first recital at 
St. James's HaU last Saturday afternoon. The 
programme included his Hymn to Victor Hugo, 
transcribed for pianoforte, a Sonata for piano 
and violin by Faure, and an interesting selec- 
tion of short pie<ses by various masters. There 
was not a large attendanoe. 

Mb. Cablton T. Sfeeb gave his sixth annual 
pianoforte recital at Prince's Hall on Friday 
evening, May 27. He gave a neat, if not very 
characteristic, rendering of Beethoven's Sonata 
in C minor (Op. 13). He was heard to more 
advantage in Mr. Walter Macfarren's •* New 
Suite." The music is showy and light. The 
concert-giver played besides many pieces by 
modem composers, and also some of his own. 
Miss Dora Bright, an excellent pianist, took part 
in Schumann's Dtiet for two pianofortes. Miss 
Hallet was the vocalist. There was a good and 
enthusiastic audience. 

Miss Chbibtib Fullbb, from Melbourne, 
gave an interesting concert at Messrs. CoUaid's 
rooms last Wednesday afternoon. The lady 
has a well-trained mezzo-soprano voioe, and 
sings with intelligence. She was well received. 
Miss L. Philipps was much applauded in a sons; 
by Mr. G. Thomas. Miss Dora Bright played 
three movements from a Suite of her own. The 
music is dlever and graceful, and the perform- 
ance was good. Miss Biley played a Prelude 
and Fugue from a violin sonata by Bust. Miss 
Mary C^michael was at the pianoforte. 

Musical Art and Study is the titie of a littie 
work consisting of three papers recently read 
by Prof. H. C. Banister before the National 
Society of Professional Musicians, the North- 
east London Society of Musicians, and the 
College of Organists, which wiU be published 
this week by Messrs. George Bell & S<ms. 

It is said that Wagner's ** Fliegender Hol- 
lander " will shortiy be given at Buenos Ayres. 
Tills win be the first opera by Wagner ever 
performed in tiouth America. 
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LITERATURE. 

A NUtorg of England in the Eighteenth 
Centwrg. Uy W. E. H. Lecky. Vols. V. 
and YI. (Longmans.) 

{Second Notice.) 

After the long, bat not disproportionately 
long, dissertation on the French Bevolution 
and its effects upon English political opinion, 
the reader will be thankful to Mr. Lecky for 
the respite which the chapter on the social 
life of England affords before entering upon 
the chapters doToted to the history of Ireland. 
To those of us who are inclined to take rather 
a pessimistic view of modem society, it is not 
a little comforting to be reminded that our 
great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers 
were considerably worse off than ourselves. 
"What a thoroughly wretched time they must 
hare had of it without umbrellas ! and what 
halcyon days for the coachmen ! A certain 
John MacDonald, as Mr. Lecky informs us, 
was one of the first to introduce the umbrella 
into London in 1778 ; and so great was the 
consternation that wherever he went he was 
followed by a crowd jeeriog and crying after 
him, "Frenchman, why don't you get a 
coach?" However, John MacDonald per- 
sisted; and before the close of the century 
that very useful, but certainly inelegant, 
article had passed into general use. The 
second half of the eighteenth century was 
pre-eminently an age of transition. The 
purple silk small-clothes and the scarlet 
roquelaure, in which Oliver Goldsmith and 
his contemporaries used to glory, were going 
out of fashion and giving way to a more 
sober taste in dress ; a love for harmless out- 
door sports was making people ashamed of 
the old brutal bozbg matches and cock-pits ; 
the plays of Sheridan and Goldsmith, and, 
above all, the revival of the Shaksperean 
drama, were rescuing the stage from the 
degradation of the Augustan age ; the intro- 
duction of the pianoforte was revolutionising 
household music; nowhere was the change 
more visible than in the landscapes of Gains- 
borough and the poetry of Thomson, Gowper, 
Chatt^rton, and Bums; the inventions of 
Arkwright and Watts were minimising the 
cost of labour and revolutionising the indus- 
tries of England; Howard, the philan- 
thropist, was energetically and successfully 
endeavouring to remedy the abuses connected 
with the prison system ; Clarkson and Wilber- 
force were advocating in season and out of 
season the abolition of the slave trade ; and 
though its accomplishment — ^though, too, the 
reform of parliament and the removal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts from the Statute 
Book, were to be reserved till the following 
centiuy, the eighteenth century, as Mr. Lecky 



says, deserves a more honourable place than 
has usuaUy been assigned to it in the history 
of England. 

**A century was certainly not without the 
elements of greatness which witnessed the 
victories of Marlborough, the statesmanship of 
Chatham and his son, the political philosophy 
of Burke and Adam Smith, the reh'gious move- 
ment of Wesley and Whitefield, the conquest of 
India, the discovery of Australia, the confirma- 
tion of the naval, and the establishment of the 
manuf»cturing supremacy of England.*' 

But the part of Mr. Lecky's book which will 
at this time naturally attract the greatest 
interest is that which relates to Ireland. In 
one respect, however, the present instalment 
is not so pleasing as were the former. The 
allusions to modem politics (ii. 442, 552) are 
certainly most distasteful ; and, as being 
entirely irrelevant, it is to be hoped that 
they will be expunged from any future edition, 
and carefully avoided in the future. For 
surely it is unnecessary to inform Mr. Lecky 
that the high reputation he has obtained as 
an authority on Irish history is mainly due 
to the impartial tone of his writing. But — 
to quit this disagreeable subject — with this 
exception the present chapters fully maintain 
his reputation. The method of writing his- 
tory chiefly by extracts from ministerial 
letters is undoubtedly, as he candidly admits, 
likely to prove tedious to his readers ; but it 
has the merit of avoiding all show of partiality, 
and is probably, on the whole, the most satis- 
factory that could be adopted. The principal 
events of the period are, of course, the 
*^ Simple Repeal " question ; the commercial 
propositions of Pitt; the question of the 
regency, and the agitation for parliamentary 
reform and Catholic emancipation. As to the 
merits of the Benunciation Act opinions will 
probably continue to differ ; but there can be 
no doubt that, as Grattan said in opposing the 
measure, it tended to prolong a period of very 
dangerous agitation, and to foster animosity 
and distrust between the two countries at a 
time when it was vitally important that all 
such feelings should be aUayed. Mr. Lecky's 
criticism of the merits and defects of the new 
constitution is sound, and, considering the 
importance of the subject, deserves special 
notice. 

"Much," he says **had been gained— the 
independence of the judges, the control of the 
army, the appellate jurisdiction of tho House 
of Lords, the extinction of the power of the 
Privy Council to originate, suppress, or alter 
Irish legislation, the renunciation of the power 
of the British Parliament to legislate for 
Ireland, the full and repeated acknowledg- 
ment of the doctrine that the kinff, lords and 
coounons of Ireland had alone the right to make 
her laws.** 

Unfortunately, 

** there was, properly speaking, no ministry in 
Ireland responsible to the £ish Parliament. 
The position of Irish ministers was essentially 
different from the position of their colleagues 
in England. Ministerial power was mainly in 
the hands of the lord lieutenant and of his 
chief secretary ; and this latter functionary led 
the House of Commons, introduced for the 
most part Government business, and filled in 
Ireland a position at least as important as that 
of a prime minister in England. But the 
lord lieutenant and the chief secretary were not 
politicians who had risen to prominence and 
leadership in the Irish Parliament. They were 



Englishmen, strangers to Ireland, appointed 
and instructed by English ministers, and 
changed with each succeeding administration. 
The msh government was thus completely sub- 
ordinated to the play of party government in 
England. An Irish administration which 
commanded the full confidence of the Irish 
Parliament might at any moment be over- 
thrown by a vote in the English Parliament on 
some purely English question." 

This Mr. Lecky rightly describes as a '' fatal 
fault" in the constitution of 1782. But I 
am inclined to think he greatly exaggerates 
the dangers to the empire that were likely to 
follow from it. Anomalous though the con- 
stitution was, it nevertheless rested on what 
appears to me a thoroughly sound basis— on 
the recognition by Irishmen that it would be 
fatal to their own interests to sever the con- 
nexion with England. And, indeed, Mr. 
Lecky seems to recognise this; for he adds 
that of all the dangers that might have 
accrued from the new constitution not one 
came to pass. 

'* Nothing is more conspicuous in the history of 
the Irish Parliament than the discretion with 
which it abstained from all discussions on 
foreign policy, and the loyalty and zeal with 
which it invariably supported England in time 
of war." 

In a former chapter Mr. Lecky has described 
the deplorably corrupt state of the Irish legis- 
lature. This corruption instead of diminish- 
ing continued to increase under the new 
constitution. And yet on three important 
occasions did the parliament break away from 
the control of the ministry. It rejected Pitt's 
attenuated commercial propositions as an in- 
sult; it voted an Address to the Prince of 
Wales requesting him to accept the Crown ; 
and it agreed to the extension of the franchise 
to the Catholics. Of the commercial proposi- 
tions it is unnecessary to say anything, for 
they were wholly of the nature of a bargain, 
and did not in any way affect the constitu- 
tional relations of the two countries. The 
regency question was more important ; though, 
as Mr. Lecky very wisely argues, its consti- 
tutional importance has been greatiy over- 
estimated. 

** While disagreeing," he says, ** from the 
course adopted by the Irish leaders, I am 
entirely unable to concur with those who have 
represented the action of the Irish Parliament 
as seriously endangering the connexion. It is 
quite certain that none of the leading actors in 
Lreland were disloyal to that connexion ; and it 
appears to me to be absurd to suppose that a 
measure investing the acknowledged heir of the 
British throne with regal power in Ireland 
during the incapacity of his father should have 
tended to produce a permanent separation of 
the two countries." 

But Mr. Lecky, though alluding to them, 
does not, I think, sufficiently emphasise the 
reasons t^hich induced the Irish leaders to 
act in the way they did. Their great object, 
undoubtedly, was to overthrow a government 
of specious promises and practical opposition 
to every measure of reform. And as the fall 
of Pitt and the restoration of Eox seemed 
imminent the great borough proprietors very 
naturally lent their support. Of Bucking- 
ham's illegal refusal to present the address to 
the prince he says little or nothing, although 
it exercised a profound influence on public 
opinion, and was one of the motiyes that led 
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Chrattan to threaten his impeaohment tor 
malversation. The bnming question, how- 
ever, that agitated Ireland during this period 
was that of the reform of the parliament. 
Pitt, as is well known, had come into office 
pledged to a certain measure of reform ; but 
though the demand for it in England never 
actually died out, popular interest in it de- 
clined, and after the outbreak of the French 
Bevolution became absolutely hostile to 
any change. In Ireland such was not 
the case. The frightful and growing corrup- 
tion of parliament naturally led to much 
speculation on the subject. A considerable 
body of Protestants represented by Grattan 
were anxious to extend the privileges they 
themselves enjoyed to the wealthier Boman 
Catholics, and in this way to weld together 
the two great sections of the people of 
Ireland, and at the same time to present a 
determined front to the democratic ideas that 
threatened to revolutionise the state. Others, 
like Flood, while opposed to the claims of the 
Catholics, were determined at all costs to 
reform the Government itself. Others, again, 
like the Bishop of Derry, who had imbibed 
democratic principles, looked for a thorough 
and radical reformation on the basis of man- 
hood suffrage. On the other hand, there 
were those like Fitagibbon and Duigenan, 
who were opposed to aU change, and who 
openly maintained that the English connexion 
ought to be preserved at all costs — even by 
the most open and unblushing corruption, 
which was the most natural way. Pitt's 
opinions on the subject are well worth the 
consideration Mr. Lecky accords to them, 
and certainly deserve more attention than 
they have, I believe, generally obtained. 

** I am," he wrote to the Lord Deputy in 1784, 
" more and more convinced in my own mind 
every day, that some reform will take plaoe in 
both countries. Whatever is to be wiuied (on 
which, notwithstanding numerous difficulties, 
I have myself no doubt) it is, I believe, at 
least certain that if any reform takes place 
here the tide will be too strong to be withstood 
in Ireland." ''If it be well done, the sooner 
the better." 

It is impossible to over-estimate the import- 
ance of the question. A moderate reform on 
the lines advocated by Grattan would un- 
doubtedly have saved Ireland from the 
Bebellion of 1798. Even in 1793 the 
situation, as Mr. Lecky points out, was far 
from desperate. 

'< Ulster," it is true ** had caught the passion 
for reform ; but, though much speculative re- 
publicanism may have existed among the 
Presbyterians, and though most of the United 
Irishmen mav have convinced themselves that 
reform could onlv be extorted by revolution, 
there were probably very few who would not 
have been contented with reform. The same 
assertion may be made still more confidently of 
the Catholic democracr/ of the towns, while the 
great body of Catholics were as yet almost 
untouched by politics, and completely sub- 
servient to landlords and prelates who were 
devoted to the connexion, and extremely 
hostile to republican ideas." 

On whom, then, rests the ontu of driving the 
country into a rebellion, and of neglecting the 
opportunity which this period of comparative 
traiquillitv afforded for a moderate reform ? 
Not on the English ministry, for it was 
mainly by their agency that the fnuichise 



was extended to the Catholics. On whom I 
then? The answer is unequivooaL On the j 
Irish Government and its placemen, who 
refused to sacrifice their office for the welfare 
of the country. 

We shall look forward with pleasure to the 
concluding volume of Mr. Lecky's work, in 
which he intends to bring down his history 
of Ireland to the Act of Union. And if I 
may express a wish it is that he will pub- 
lish separately his chapters on Irish history, 
so that many of the erroneous opinions that 
at present cloud the political horizon may be 
dissipated. E. Dunlop. 



Ballads and Poems of 7}rag%e Life. By (George 
Meredith. (Macmillan.) 

It certainly cannot be said that as the years 
go on the streams of Mr. Meredith's song 
become more an^ more pellucid. We remem- 
ber his first book of verse, the volume of 
Posms which he dedicated to Thomas Love 
Peacock in 1851, and l^e clearness, freshness, 
and directness of its contents. Even his much 
later Poems and Lyrics (1883) had in it no 
overwhelming measure of obscurity. But 
his last production — ^these Ballads and Poems 
of Tragic Life — ^is certainly one of the most 
difficult volumes of verse that it has ever 
been our fate to read. It might well have 
been added, by way of crowning torment, to 
that mass of literature which Mr. Gilead 
Beck condemned himself to master, and which 
he finally — with an informal but most fervid 
commination-service— consigned to the fiames. 
It would have tended to iLe comfort of his 
readers if Mr. Meredith had prefaced each 
poem of the volume by a brief sketch or 
''argument " of the piece, couched in intelli- 
gible language; and, we may suggest such 
an addition as an improvement that might 
be introduced with advantage in any future 
issue of the book. Indeed, the necessity 
for some such elucidations as we indicate 
appears to have occurred to the author him- 
self; and he has appended to ''The Song 
of Theodolinda" an explanatory note, stating 
that the poem is founded upon the legend 
of the Iron Crown of Lombardy, formed 
of a nail of the true Cross by the devout 
Queen Theodolinda, and that '' in the 
above dramatic song she is seen passing 
through one of the higher temptations of the 
believing Christian." What precisely this 
"higher temptation" is the author might 
fittingly have stated for our comfort, for it is 
by no means obvious from the poem, which is 
wild, mystic, and unintelligible as any chaunt 
of dancing dervish. After reading, and read- 
ing carefully, the piece, one is 1^ vaguely 
to conjecture that the whole is a strange 
allegory of the expulsion of selfhood from 
the Christian by means of suffering and 
sacrifice. 

If there is any form of literature in which 
linked obscurity long drawn out is parti- 
cularly inappropriate, in which we look for 
directness, simplicity, and the most obvious 
intelligibility, it is surely the baUad; here 
any tcmdency to conundrum is nothing short 
of crime. That Mr. Meredith is master of 
this needful simplicity and directness, that 
there was a time when he did not disdain to 
use this simplicity and directness, is amply 
proved by his noble '' Crown of Love," pub- 



lished in Once a Week some twenty years ago 
—as intense and splendid a " Ballad of Tragio 
Life" as any modern writer has given us. 
But in his latest volume the ballads are as 
obscure as the rest in their movement and 
incident It is a very labour to apprehend the 
mere story of " Archduchess Anne " or " The 
Young Princess." The reader's attention is 
kept needlessly and harassingly on the 
stretch in following the turns and develop- 
ment of the narrative, and is permitted no 
leisure to enjoy the poetry of which both 
pieces, the latter very particularly, are full. 

One of the longest and certainly one of the 
most powerful of the contents of the book is 
'* The Nuptials of Attila " — a poem informed 
by a strange, fierce intensity, and with 
touches of a weird and ghastly terror. The 
forcible and dramatic narrative portion of '' A 
Preaching from a Spanish Ballad" is dis- 
tinctly the most successful part of that poem. 
The picture of the erring lady, the sudeat 
lover, the outraged and indignant, but un- 
faithful, husband, is touched in with admirable 
verve and spirit ; but the '* preaching " itself, 
the moralising that follows, is less excellent, 
and owes what efiectiveness it possesses to the 
strangeness and eccentricity of its present- 
ment. '' The Last Contention " is one of the 
most spirited and graceful things in the 
book; but even this illustrates the extra- 
ordinary inequality of its author — an author 
who is so careless as to ofier us unblushingly, 
in another of his poems, '' souls " as a rhyme 
for " befouls." It would be hard to find any- 
thing better than the following, a verse 
almost worthy of Mr. Browning at his 
highest : 

'' But thou hast answer : I am I ; 
My passion hallows, bids command : 
And she is gradous, she is nigfa : 
One motion of the hand ! 
It wiU suffice." . . . 

But, again, we never wish to read a worse 
verse than that which precedes it : 

" Consult them ; they are eloquent 
For senses not inebriate. 
Ther trust thee on the star intent, 
That leads to land their freight." 

We may conclude our notice of this strange 
book-— in which, amid all that is faulty and 
irritating, we constantly catch glimpses of 
the original and powerful personality of its 
author— by quoting ** The Two Masks," with 
which the volume opens. We may possibly 
doubt whether the piece be a quite typical 
example of poetiy. We may be certain that 
it is excellent criticism, expressed in a striking 
and telling fashion : 

** Melpomene among her lividpeople. 
Ere stroke of lyre, upon Thaleia looks, 
Warned by old contests that one museful ripple 

Along these lips of rose with tendril hooks, 
Forbodes disturbance in the springs of pathos. 
Perchance may diange of masks midway 
demand, 
Albeit the man rise mountainous as Athos, 
The woman wild as Cape Leucadia stand. 

** For this the Comic Muse exacts of creatures 

Appealing to the fount of tears : that they 
Strive never to outleap our human features. 

And do Bight Beason's ordinance ob^, 
In peril of the hum to laughter nighest. 

But prove they under stress of action's fire 
Nobleness, to that test of Season hishest, 

She bows : she waves them for theloftier lyre." 

J. M. Obax. 
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TWO GEKEBALS 07 THE AHEBICAN CIYIL WAS. 

McCUllarCs Oum Story, (Sampson Low.) 

Memoirs of Bohert E, Lee : his Military and 
Personal History. By A. L. Long. (Samp- 
eon Low.) 

The positions occupied by each of these two 
books, in relation to the history of the 
American Civil War, are much the same. 
Each gives us a detailed study of an impor- 
tant actor, and each deals with certain leading 
events in which that individual actor played 
the chief part. Ko one can possibly under- 
stand the American Civil War who has not a 
clear idea what manner of men were Lee and 
McClellan, not only as soldiers but in temper 
and opinions. Kor can the campaigns in 
which they bore command be better treated 
than in monographs, in which each leader is 
made the central figure. As regards the 
novelty and the interest of the subject, the 
work of Gen. McClellan will with most 
readers rank first. I call it the work of Oen. 
McClellan, since it is such in substance. It 
consists of his letters and despatches, so 
strung together with connecting links of nar- 
rative as to make up a history of his own 
command of the Northern armies. Being 
such, it is, I venture to think, not a more 
attractive, hut a more instructive, book than 
that which I have also under notice. 

Gen. LoDg*s picture of Lee is in many ways 
admirable. Our conception of the Southern 
leader is made clearer and more definite by 
reading it, but it is not in any way changed. 
The outlines of his character are too simple, 
the nature of his work too well marked, to 
leave room for mi sunderstandin g or controversy. 
Not so with McClellan. His vindication of 
his own career is implicitly the denial of two 
views which have more or less found accept- 
ance. By some McClellan was admired or 
described as the '^youug Napoleon," the man 
whose military career was to be a stepping- 
stone to despotism. With others, and this 
view has probably of late days found more 
favour, he was a spiritless pedant, drilling, 
organising, combining, fashioning a machine 
which he had not the daring or energy to 
wield. That view, indeed, in its extreme 
form, could never have been accepted by any 
one who had studied the history of the war 
with care. The campaign of Fredericksburg — a 
campaign whose main outlines are vigorously 
described in this volume — ^would refute that. 
But there is an inevitable tendency to con- 
trast the laborious and fruitless operations of 
McClellan with the more effective strategy of 
his successor Grant. It is obvious enough 
that Grant enjoyed advantages wholly denied 
to his predecessor — advantages, too, which he 
owed to McClellan. But, even above that, the 
present volume brings home to one forcibly 
the extent to which McClellan's operations 
were hindered by the irrational timidity, as 
also by the ignorance and the suspicious 
jealousy, of Northern politicans. As regards 
ignorance and timidity, it may safely be said, 
even without waiting to hear the other side, 
that McClellan's case is proved np to the hilt. 
Bepeatedly, at critical moments during 1862, 
his force was weakened to protect posi- 
tions which civilians thought were en- 
dangered, and thus his whole system of 
strategy was deranged. It would be unfair 
to discuss the motives whidi prompted those 



who thwarted McClellan, on a merely ex parte 
statement. One may, however, say that 
McClellan's own writings, in some degree, 
furnish, if not an excuse for this, at least an 
explanation of it. 

It is plain from McClellan's letters 
that he was a man with a very great appetite 
for popularity — an appetite which a man 
of less direct and ingenuous temper would 
probably have concealed more eifectuaUy. 
But whatever suspicions that may have 
occasioned, it will be no very easy task to 
excuse the policy which utterly frustrated 
McClellan's work at a time when he had 
obtained, at a trifling cost, the very position 
to which, two years later, Grant struggled 
through all the carnage of the Wilderness. 
One must, indeed, feel that the widely dif- 
ferent measure which colleagues meted out 
to McClellan and to Grant, the different 
positions which their names occupy in 
history, are not wholly due to any real 
difference between the two men. One cannot 
think that the careers of the two men 
corresponded wholly to their deserts. Yet 
one cannot look at each man as portrayed 
by himself without feeling that the differ- 
ence of result is, in a measure, explained. 
McClellan's letters are the letters of a 
sagacious, generous, and patriotic man ; but 
there runs through them a certain vein of 
restless egotism and, at times, of petulance. 
The contemporaries of such a man may have 
regarded his sobriety and balance of judgment 
with some suspicion. Either Grant's auto- 
biography is a strangely misleading book, or 
there never was a human mind more free 
from self-deceit, never a man whose judg- 
ments were less swayed by his wishes or his 
sympathies. There is manifest too in him, 
what we look for in vain in McClellan, that 
touch of humour which carries with it a true 
sense of proportion, which is seldom found 
far apart from a sound judgment of men. 

The life of Lee raises no such controversial 
issues. A man would be indeed a very narrow 
and hardened partisan who could put it down 
with any feeling but one of kindness for its 
author, and, what the author would probably 
value much more, of increased reverence for 
its hero. The utmost one can say, in the way 
of unfavourable criticism, is that the narrative 
is at times somewhat prolix, and does not 
always seem to possess the animation which 
the subject asks, and that there is a tendency 
to dwell on details and incidents which have 
no great illustrative value. But one could 
overlook graver faults than these in considera- 
tion of the temper of the book, and even more 
of the circumstances under which it was 
written. Gen. Long tells us, in his preface, 
that '*to overcome the inactivity to which 
loss of sight has for some years subjected me 
I have sought occupation in recording the 
recollection of familiar events.' ' His intimacy 
with Lee, and the fact that during the chief 
part of the war he served on Lee's staff, fully 
justified his choice of a subject. Here, again, 
the details of the book must be looked on as 
a contribution to the general military history 
of the war, and it would be to litUe profit to 
criticise them separately. 

As regards the general character of 
the book, perhaps the highest praise we 
can give it is to say that, while the tone 
towards Lee is one of unvarying eulogy. 



one is never irritated, as one generally 
is by sustained panegyric, into any anti- 
pathy for the subject. For once, one does 
not get tired of hearing Aristides ealled the 
Just. And in another way G^n. Long's work 
deserves all praise. His loyalty towards Lee 
and towards Lee's cause never tempts him to 
a word of harshness or rancour against the 
North. To write otherwise, indeed, would 
have been a desecration of his hero's memory. 
For nothing in all Lee's life was nobler than 
his resolute determination that, so far as he 
could prevent it, the war should leave behind 
it no bitter memories; that the reunion of 
North and South should be a real one. If 
Lee deserves praise for having held to that 
principle, assuredly his biographer deserves 
it too for having so steadfastly resisted the 
temptation which this work must have offered 
him. Indeed, the book is one which may 
most profitably be studied by those boisterous 
partisans of the South of whom some yet 
survive among us. With them, as with 
Davies and Stephens, secession was a thing 
good in itself. It was the rising of a generous 
aristocracy against the injustice of a set of 
underbred traders. In their eyes the state of 
society which the South aimed at preserving 
was one which could be denounced only 
by fanatics or interested politicians. Lee's 
opinions, as shown by his letters and as 
recorded by Gen. Long, have nothing in 
common with this view. There is not a trace 
of hatred for "Yankees," not a trace of 
sympathy with slavery, or of what one may 
call the Calhoun doct^es of politics and 
society. Lee's position was a simple one. 
Virginia had a paramount claim to his 
allegiance. When she had chosen her part, he 
had nothing to do but to give her bis best 
services. Here indeed, rather than in 
his ultimate failure, lies the real tragedy of 
Lee's life. We see him — not only the bravest 
and most enterprising of soldiers, but a man 
singularly humane, forbearing, and self- 
scrutinising — sacrificing life and inflicting 
suffering without stint for a cause which had 
no real hold on his inmost convictions. One 
is tempted to wish that the world had lost a 
brilliant example of soldiership, and that Lee 
had been saved by that opportunitas mortis 
which saved Falkland and Hampden. 

J. A. DOTLE. 



Contes Populaires de Lorraine. Par Emmanuel 
Cosquin. (Paris : Vieweg.) 

M. CosadiN's collection of Lorraine folk-tales, 
with comparative notes, and an introductory 
essay, is, perhaps, the most valuable and 
scholarly of recent books on the minor my- 
thology. For wide reading and accurate 
knowledge of his subject, M. Cosquin may be 
compared to Dr. Beinhold Kohier or Dr. 
Liebrecht. His lore is almost inexhaustible, 
and he deserves no less credit for his energy 
as a» collector in the Lorraine country. But 
collections of McLrchen are now so numerous 
and excellent that it is time to be deriving 
from them some conclusions as to the origin 
and transmission of the contes which are so 
like each other all over the world. M. Cos- 
quin has his own theory, very much like that 
of Benfey ; and he dismisses the Grimms and 
Mr. Max Miiller and Yon Hahn, on one side, 
while he dispatches, on the other, notions 
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which he attributes to the present reviewer. 
It is not my business to strike in for the views 
of the Grimms, who have great aUies to speak 
to their enemies in the gate. But for my 
own part I would gladly break a friendly 
lance with M. Gopquin. We agree in think- 
ing that the existence of similar Mdrchm 
among Aryan and non- Aryan peoples disposes 
of the belief that the stories were dehrtB of a 
peculiarly Aryan mythology carried every- 
where by the Aryan race in its wanderings. 
But, after going so far together, we part, like 
two errant princes in a fairy tale, and ride at 
adventure after our own devices. M. Oosquin 
says that, in tracing the stories, ''on est 
toujours arrive au meme centre, a I'Inde, non 
pas k I'Inde des temps fabuleux, mais a I'Inde 
historique." Kow, this is so far true that, 
in his notes, M. Oosquin always takes the 
Indian variants last, and so "arrives at India." 
But I might almost as fairly take the Kaffir, 
or the Samoyed, or the Ojibbeway, or Huara- 
chiri variants last, and maintain that the true 
centre whence the oontes set out on their 
travels is South Africa, or North or South 
America, or Arctic Asia. The parallel 
scarcely holds good, because we know for 
certain, as M. Gosquin shows, that many 
tales were transmitted, in literary form^ from 
India to Europe and Asia. But it does not 
appear — and M. Gamoy is of the same mind — 
that the old women or girls who still keep up 
the traditional contes know them or received 
them in a literary shape and from literary 
sources. The people, properly speaking, get 
the tales from oral traditions. Gan M. Gos- 
quin show that South Siberia and Zanzibar 
got their conUs by oral transmission from 
India of the historical period? This is 
doubtful; and it seems still more unlikely 
that tales which originated in India could 
have reached Barra and Uist, in the Hebrides, 
and Zululand, and the Samoyeds — not to 
mention America — by oral tradition, and all 
within the historical period. M. Gosquin 
(i. xiv.) '*bar8" the American variants as 
either imaginary or the result of recent 
importation. But how can he dispose of 
Gallaway's collection in Zululand, and Theal's 
among Kaffirs, and Block's Bushmen ex- 
amples? He seldom refers to these cases; 
but they have to be faced, and a theory to 
account for the existence, not of one or two 
casual resemblances but of scores of similar 
incidents and dozens of similar tales, among 
Hindoos, Gaels, Amazulu, and Bushmen, has 
to be constructed. 

M. Gosquin states my own humble notions 
thus : 

** The ancestors of all the human races, whom 
Mr. Lang unhesitatingly declares to have been 
savages, exactly like contemporary savages, 
embodied their ideas, said to have been identical, 
in stories which, by this means, are also identical 
everywhere." 

Of course this is almost too short a statement. 
I do not say that '' among aU races of men 
the primitive ideas were the same savage 
ideas," because, for all I know, primitive 
man may have been a kind of civilised in- 
habitant of the earthly paradise. I only say 
that, as the ideas of modem savages occur in 
all civilised Mdrchen^ the ancestors of the 
civilised races either passed at some time 
through a period of savagery, or borrowed 
Mdrohm which had been evolved out of the 



savage fancy. Again, where the same Rtory 
is found in Samoa, in Hindustan, in Zulu- 
land, and among the Samoyeds, I try to 
account for the similarity, now in one way, 
now in another. If the tde explains anything 
in nature, or in human custooi, then it may 
conceivably have been evolved wherever men 
in a backward and fantastic state of mind 
were confronted by the necessity for inventing 
an explanation of the same facts. But when 
there seems to be no such early philosophy at 
work, when the tale is a pure romance, then 
it may have been recently imported by Euro- 
peans, or it may have been transmitted by 
oral tradition, though probably not within the 
historic period. In each case we need to 
know who told the story to the collector. If 
it was told by a person in contact with Euro- 
pean hunters, soldiers, explorers, or the like, 
he may have borrowed it from them. But if 
the narrator, like the Bushman Qing, '* never 
saw white men except when fighting them," 
or, if the tale was told to the earliest Gatholic 
missionaries or voyagers — to Sahagun, or 
Brebeuf, or Le Jeune — or if the tale has come 
to be part of the sacred hymns or tribal myths 
of the race, then a hypothesis of recent 
importation seems highly unsatisfactory. To 
accoiint for the transmission of a tale found 
in Finland, India, Samoa, and among the 
Dacotahs and Bushmen and Eskimo, we need 
a long past, and can hardly believe the 
borrowing to have been accomplished in the 
historic period. For example, the story of 
the frog that swallowed all the water was 
found hy the early Jesuits among the Iroquois, 
by Brough Soiyth among the natives of Vic- 
toria, by some one else in the Andaman 
Islands. It answers in essentials to the 
Yedic myth of Indra and the water secreting 
Vrittra ; but how could it have been borrowed 
from India by the Iroquois and become part 
of their mythology before 1610? Or how 
did the Greeks borrow, and insert in their 
** Migration Legend," the Herodotean story 
of the mice and the bow strings? That 
mediaeval Ghina should have had the story 
transmitted to it from Egypt or Greece is an 
easy hypothesis to explain its presence in 
Ghinese legend. But how did it reach the 
Greeks ? These are a few difficulties in the 
way of M. Gosquin's theory that a majority 
of the cantes were first invented in, and have 
since spread from, historic India. His reasons 
for holding this theory, as far as he states 
them, are perhaps less than convincing. 

M. Gosquin attempts to show that the ideas 
in the widely scattered contes are Buddhist, 
or, if not Buddhist, are peculiarly Indian in 
character. But he recognises that some of 
the conceptions are *' universally human," 
and might have originated anywhere. We 
begin to differ when it comes to particular 
instances, and when he sees Indian influence 
where I recognise an idea peculiar to no 
one special nationality. Where, then, does 
he find '* the Indian cachet " ? Probably he 
is right as to his first example — a story in 
which the king has seven wives in the Indian 
version, who become seven daughters in a 
Sicilian variant (i. xxx.). In the second 
place, we have the Mdrchm of speaking 
beasts. M. Gosquin derives them from the 
Indian belief in metempsychosis. ''Gette 
croyance en m6tempsycose estbienlndienne." 
Yes, but it is also him Zulu, him Iroquois, 



lien Abipone, him Eskimo; Probably one 
could haMly name any of the lower races in 
which there does not exist a belief — sanctioned 
by institutions and by customary law — that 
men were beasts before they were human, 
and that their souls, after death, put on bestial 
forms, and that the living conjuror can change 
himself or his neighbours into beasts. It is 
really not worth while to give evidence here 
for these assertions. Their truth is familiar to 
every ethnologist. Examples enough will be 
found in Mr. Tyler's Primitive Culture^ or in 
my introduction to Mrs. Hunt's Orimm. The 
latest instance is in Mr. W. M. Kerr's new 
book of African travel, The Far Interior. 
Mr. Kerr found that Hottentots and some 
Boers were being fined for shooting hippo- 
potamus. ''The Matabeli people, like the 
Zulus, believe that the spirits of their 
ancestors dwell in the uncouth bodies of the 
hippo and crocodile " (i. 19). These beliefs 
are, among the lower races, universal. More- 
over, the lower the race the more do animals 
take human parts in its romances. The 
Bushmen are a notorious example. Thus it is 
plain that, if the faith in metempsychosis be 
peculiarly Indian, then the lower races every- 
where have borrowed from India not merely 
their Mdrchen^ but also the chief of their 
beliefs. Benfey conjectures that the belief 
reached India from Egypt. But did it spread 
from Egypt to the Gape, to Brazil, to Peru, 
to Mexico ? M. Gosquin makes another oon- 
jecture, that the Aryans borrowed from the 
rude aborigines of India their ideas of 
metempsychosis. But did the Samoans, and 
Samoyeds, and Abipones, and Australians 
also borrow from the aborigines of India? 
The notion is really of universal prevalence, 
and the occurrence of the speaking beasts is 
therefore no proof of Indian influence. 

The gratitude of animals in Mdrchm^ which 
render services to people who have first aided 
them, is to M. Gosquin's mind another proof 
of Indian, perhaps of Buddhist, influence. So 
is the appearance of beings who assume a 
bestial shape, and, when they show them- 
selves in human form, lay aside the beast's 
skin. But helpful beasts are common to the 
Mdrchm of the lowest peoples, especially of 
all who either believe in totems or select 
manitous. M. Gosquin, when he meets (as 
in ''Gupid and Psyche") beasts that are 
helpful, though no service has first been done 
to theo^, declares that the service rendered 
must have slipped out of the story. If t^e 
beasts are grateful, that is a proof of Indian, 
perhaps of Buddhist, influence. If they are 
helpful without being grateful, that also is 
a proof of Indian influence, because they must 
have been grateful, though the fact has been 
forgotten. In the same way, if the husband, 
in stories of the ** Cupid and Pysche " sort, 
wears a beast's skin, a ''husk," that is a 
proof of Indian influence. If he does not^ 
that is a proof, too, for the incident (as in 
Gupid's case) has clearly dropped out of the 
narrative (ii. 229, 242). Now all these myths 
and Mdrchm about persons who put on, with 
the skin of a beast, the nature of the beast, 
clearly cannot be separated from the atonal 
world-wide rites and the magio in which men 
wear beasts' skins. This is a feature of 
sacrifice in Egypt, Greece, Mexico, Assyria, 
and of magic and folklore among the 
Hirpi, theNootkaSy the Kaffirs, andvarioos 
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other peoples. The general idea is that 
the wearing of the animal's hide inyests a 
man with certain of its properties. Odin's 
" raven-gear," and the crane's skin of Yehl, 
are examples. Where the god and the victim 
are identified, to wear the victim's hide either 
propitiates him or brings the celebrant nearer 
to the divinity (see Prof. Robertson Smith on 
** Sacrifice," in the Encyclopaedia Britannica), 
There is a world of superstition of this sort, 
which has to be examined before we can call 
an incident that is based on these beliefs * ' pecu- 
Harly Lidian." In the '* Cupid and Psyche " 
tale a husband and wife are usually forbidden 
either to see or to name each other. I have 
shown in Ouitom and Myth that both pro- 
hibitions were known as rules of life, in 
Brahmanic India, among the Milesians, and 
in many other places; and, perhaps, the 
Marehen and myths retain an old trait of 
actual manners. M. Cosquin merely remarks 
that I ''discover the reflection of some 
etiquette of n(m$ ne aavons plus quels sauvayes." 
Indians of the Brahmanic age, Milesians of 
Herodotus's time, and modem Bulgarians are 
thus put aside in an airy fashion as sauvayes ! 
To be brief, M. Gopquin seems to establish 
very few features in Mdrchen as " peculiarly 
Indian," and sometimes the incidents which 
he thinks Indian are really of universal dis- 
tribution among all the lower races. M. Cos- 
quin is probably correct in holding that there 
has been a great deal of borrowing of contet. 
Moreover, it is pretty certain that Asia and 
Europe have borrowed many from India 
through written books. But the Kaffir, 
Samoyed, Zulu, and — with M. Cosquin's 
permission — the American resemblances (espe- 
cially in the Mdrchen and myths collected by 
the older travellers), if borrowed at all, must 
have been borrowed, or rather transmitted, at 
some very remote period, from we know not 
what original centre. This is a vague conclu- 
sion, but perhaps it has been shown tibat M. Cos- 
quin does not prove the centre to have been 
India. That it cannot have been the India of 
historic times is demonstrated beyond cavil 
by the existence of many Mdrchen in the form 
of Greek heroic myths. M. Cosquin himself 
recognises that the story of Jason (known to 
Homer and Hesiod) '' a bien I'air d'un conte 
populaire." Oerland has proved as much for 
the Odyssey, and Comparetti for the story of 
Oedipus. All these Mdrchen, and more, had 
been thoroughly nationalised in Greece, fitted 
out with local names, and inserted in royal 
genealogies, before the beginning of the his- 
toric period. AiTDBBw Lasq, 
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Jill and Jack, By E. A. Dillwyn. In 2 vols. 
(Macmillan.) 

Lord and Lady Piccadilly. By the Earl of 
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On the Scent. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Tory Lordliny. By *'Blinkhoolie." In 
d vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Maseaye Case. By Cyril Bennett. In 
2 vols. (Fisher Tin win.) 

A Prince of Como, By E. M. Davy. (Max- 
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A New Othello. By John Hyndford. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

An Alyonquin Maiden. By G. M. Adam and 
A. E. Wetherald. (Sampson Low.) 

NoBODT ought to complain that the author of 
Jill has taken it into her head to write Jill 
and Jaclc. There were faults, chiefly faults 
of taste and probability, in Jill\ and there 
are some of the same faults in the present 
volumes. But Miss Dillwyn has a certain 
liveliness and a freedom from the usual 
routine of the novelist which make her 
books almost always worth reading. We 
could, if we liked, pick a certain number of 
holes in Jill and Jack. We never committed 
a murder, or even planned an unsuccessful 
one, but we rather doubt whether any two 
people would do the planning quite after the 
fashion of Mr. and Mrs. Hawk in this book. 
The valet Brown is a very conventional 
person, singularly unlike any valet of real 
life with whom we have had the honour of 
being acquainted. Moreover, he talks that 
exaggerated cockney dialect which is usually 
put by Americans in the mouths of English- 
men of the lower classes, but which we have 
never yet heard from the lips of any human 
being, and which would pretty certainly pre- 
vent any living Sir John Wroughton from 
engaging the living person afflicted with it. 
Also the conversation generally, though lively 
enough, is a little forced, and rather like 
what a clever young woman imagines con- 
versation to be than like what it is. Kever- 
theless, Jill and Jack is rather good reading ; 
and the schemes of Gilbertina Trecastle and 
Sir John to rescue the Hawks' victim from 
their clutches agreeably diversify the account 
of their own somewhat Beatrice-and-Benedick 
courtship. Miss Dillwyn might do worse 
than show us ^' Jill married" some time or 
other. 

Lord Desart's apology for his book comes a 
little late, seeing that it is to be found at 
p. 177 of the third volume. But he has the 
excuse of the proverb ; and, besides, it may 
be charitably supposed that the reflection had 
been growing within him, till at last the fire 
kindled and he spake : 

" I don't pretend," he says, "that reading of 
such [as some of his characters] is particulariy 
good or wholesome. . . . All I do pretend to 
say is that such like are the actual folk that 
live, and eat, and drink, and do many things 
they should not among us, and that it requires 
more skill than I can compass to descril^ the 
world without them." 

We may as well say that the story of which 
its author speaks thus apologetically is cer- 
tainly not altogether without need of the 
apology. It is not exactly an unhealthy book, 
for there is no morbid sentiment about it, 
and Lord Desart is apparently on the side of 
the angels in his morals and general senti- 
ments, if not in the society which he 
likes to depict. Also we are constrained 
to say that his assertion about the '* actual 
folk " is true after a sort. His cocktails who 
blunder into liaisons with barmaids, and his 
amiable young gentlemen who blunder into 
marriages with them, his dissolute dukes, and 
his artificial men and women of the world, 
are not, as similar folk not unfrequently are, 
things of shreds and patches. They are not 
1 productions of genius, but they are fair 



average Academy portraits of their actual 
originals, which originals no doubt do '* actu- 
ally " exist. But there is in the last hcdf of 
the second sentence we have quoted a no 
doubt unconscious fallacy — ^two, indeed — 
which rather upsets Lord Desart's argument. 
In the first place, the characters he shows are 
not all the "actual" folk or the majority of the 
<' actual " folk. The second fallacy, which is 
itself double, ignores the fact that if a man 
has not skill to do something, be should leave 
the something to those who have skill, and 
the other fact that the '' more skilled " could 
not only do without ** them," but could do them 
in a diderent way. Lord Steyne (except that 
he had more brains and more manners) was 
not a better man than the Duke of Ulster. 
We fear very much that our (half-)beloved 
Becky was positively a worse woman than 
AmaUa Heckthorpe, Baroness Piccadilly. But 
then — why then there is that little matter of 
" more skill." In other words, if we must 
speak out, realism, as it is called, is only 
tolerable when genius does it ; idealism any 
clever man or woman can do tolerably, after 
a fashion. 

We have read better books of Lady Mar- 
garet Majendie's than On the Scent In the 
first place, the large family on whose family 
fortunes it turns, and the melodramatic vein 
of interest, which is intended to relieve the 
possible monotony of the large family, are too 
openly, and by no means too happily, copied 
from Miss Yonge. From that well-known 
company, indeed, Arthur Denstone, the good 
boy, and Margaret or Generentola Denstone, 
the good girl (who are respectively rewarded 
with the heiress and the clergyman) seem to 
have been detached ''by kind permission 
of the original manageress" — the said original 
manageress being perhaps conscious that the 
two have rather palled on the public. !N^or 
has Lady Margaret with the fiddle quite 
succeeded in borrowing the rosin ; for though 
there are good touches in the book, it is 
frequently lacking in the naturalness and 
workmanlike composition which, to do Miss 
Yonge justice, she seldom omits to bestow upon 
her own books. The volume, however, is at 
any rate written in good taste, and it is not 
long — two merits, for the former of which at 
least the public and the critic may unite in 
saying grace. 

The eminent ''Blinkhoolie" cannot be 
accused of having written a novel with a 
purpose, inasmuch as he has written one with 
(we should think) about five and twenty 
purposes, all quite natural and distinct. The 
chief, if there is a chief, appears to be to in- 
culcate a sort of Young Englandism adjusted 
to the era of Lord Bandolph Churchill ; the 
next, if there is a next, appears to be to in- 
culcate the admirableness of sport, and 
especially racing. It is not improper for a 
critic to be sententious, and therefore we shall 
content ourselves with saying that there are 
certainly worse things than both these private 
opinions of '' Blinkhoolie's." The fortunes of 
Lord Henry Bolingbroke, who had the noblest 
political ambition to be like Pitt, bat seems 
to have seen his way to emulate the Pilot not 
merely by getting into debt (which the Pilot 
did) but by dabbUng in seedy financial trans- 
actions (which the Pilot most assuredly did 
not)^ may be read with some amusement. 
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Whether that amusement is enhanced, and in 
what way, by finding a school described ub 
" Mugbeia," a college as ** Dervorgnilla," and 
a firm of solicitors as ^'Paxter, Tose, and 
Morton," are questions the solution of which 
turns on the sounding of those abysmal depths 
of personality which happily a noyel-critio is 
not required to plumb. 

We do strongly suspect that The Moisage 
due is a novel with a purpose of a very 
different kind. How a certain young lady was 
persecuted (with the best, and most strictly pro- 
fessional, intentions in the world) by a certain 
Dr. Broadley, and miraculously recovered by 
a certain Dr. Risedale, is told with such a 
curious lack of art, and such a curious in- 
tensity of personal feeling, that Mr. Cyril 
Bennett is pretty certainly either a genius 
gone astray, or a person with a grievance. 
We do not wholly incline to the theory that 
he or she is a genius gone astray. 

It may be our fault, but in the memory, 
long outworn, of many a dull three-volumed 
mom (as the original line runs which Mr. 
Bossetti borrowed and applied to another 
matter), we can hardly think of a duller book 
than A Prince of Como. It is not the 
present tense, for not much of it is in the 
present tense, though the beginning looks as 
if it might be going to be. It is not the 
frontispiece and vignette, though they are 
very terrible. It is for none of these, or 
other thiugs, but for all, that we would im- 
plore E. M. Davy to take away this pretty 
little tiny kickshaw of 360 very full pages, 
and bring us something else, or nothing else, 
if he or she prefers it. 

A New Othello is a story of indefinite times 
on the Scotch coast, when there was " a plot " 
(whether Jacobite or revolutionary we have 
not discovered) to invade Scotland. It is 
highly tragic, and deals with fishermen. 
Now, Scotch fishermen are a very peculiar 
race; and those who know anything about 
them wiU, we think we may say without pre- 
sumption, fail to discover much local colour in 
Mr. Hyndford's book. To begin with, all 
attempts to write of Scotch lower life without 
dialect are certain of failure. We are not sure 
that that wonderful failure of a masterpiece, 
Adam Blair^ would not have been nearer to 
the masterpiece it ought to be, if Lockhart 
had not so persistently '^ gotten to his Eng- 
lish." And yet Adam Blair deals only in 
parts with low life, and John Lockhart was a 
very different person from John Hyndford. 
If anybody likes a rather stirring and grue- 
some tale, without any particular adap^tion 
to any particular place and time, he may like 
A New Othello. We confess that we are 
ourselves bothered at every minute by think- 
ing what very different things the personages 
would refidly have said and done. 

From this particular temptation of the 
criticaster we are partly free in An Algon- 
quin Maiden. We have never been even in 
*' Algonquin Avenoo," much less among 
Algonquin maidens ; and they may behave 
like tbe personages of Messrs. Adams and 
Weatherald's story, for aught we know. It 
is an amiable kind of book, full of noble 
sentiments about the equality of ranks which 
do not exclude a perception of considerable 
virtues in the poor old worlds and upper 



classes, with a quite healthy, if rather youth- 
ful, tone about it ; and altogether not a book 
to be spoken evil of. 

GeOBGE SlINTSBUET. 



RECENT THEOLOGY. 

The Goepel of St. John : a Verbatim Transla- 
tion from the Yaticcui MS., with the notable 
Variations of the Sinaitic and Beza MSS. and 
brief Explanatory Comments. By F. A. Paley. 
(Sonnensohein^ A verbatim translation of the 
Gospel of St. John by so competent a scholar 
as Dr. Paley is a thing to be grateful for. The 
chief value of the work, however, is that it 
presents the very text ''that we can prove to 
have been accepted as genuine in the third 
century," in a version which follows the original 
with pedantic fidelity. The preface contains 
some plain speaking, and the following passage 
will intimate to the reader what he may expect 
in the brief explanatory comments : 

** From the orthodox point of view Canon West- 
cott's well-known edition of this Gosp^, with its 
ample commentary, will satisfy every theological 
student. It was not his object to raise cUfflcoities 
In the narrative, er to call in question any state- 
ment, or to point oat the parallels, often extremely 
striking, in heathen mythology, or to say a word 
about sun-worship or fish-worship, and the 
portents connected with them. This is forbidden 
ground. No one expects to hear from the pulpit, 
no one ever reads In a theological treatise, of 
extending the science of comparative mythology 
so as to include the kindred beliefs of the 
traditional theology. For myself, I have long been 
very much struck with, and I have learned heartily 
to despise, that ntpprettio t^m,*' &c. 
On that point we are quite at one with Dr. 
Paley ; but all the more must we regret that he 
seems so deeply infected by the solar craze. 
Here, for example, is his comment on 
John i. 51 : 

**Thi8 extraordinary prophecy seems to have in 
regard Jacob*s vision in Gen. xxviii. 12. One 
can hardly doubt that in its origin this form of 
speech was solar. Compare iii. 13, 14 ; Kom. x. 
6, 7; Eph. iv. 8-10. The current belief that 
£lias (Elijah) would return bodily to earth is 
probably due to the resemblance of the name to 
"HAior, the two have the closest associations in the 
modem Greek Church." 

Did the prophet Malachi then know Greek, 
or is Dr. Paley less intimate with the Hebrew 
prophets than with the Ghreek poets ? Never- 
theless, some of his notes are valuable, and will 
at any rate serve as ** suggestions for thought.'* 

The first half of the second volume of Prof. 
Lipsius's valuable and exhaustive treatise on the 
apocryphal Acts and Legends of the Apostles, 
Die apocrvphen Apostelgeschichten und Apostel- 
legenden (Williams & Norgate). is now at last 
published, thus completing the work, the second 
half having taken the precedence by some 
years. The present section deals particularly 
with the Acts of Peter and Paul in their various 
forms, Gnostic and Catholic, Greek and Latin, 
and under their various names — rpd^us, ircpfoSoi, 
pasaioneet virtuteSt covflictus — and has an ap- 
pendix on the Acts of Paul and Theola. At 
tbe commencement. Prof. Lipsius re-affirms 
and enforces the views he has elsewhere 
expressed as to the non-residence of Peter in 
Borne. The whole work, it is hardly necessary 
to say, is a most important contribution to the 
apocryphal literature of the New Testament. It 
is intended to publish a supplement containing 
full indexes, with additions and corrections. 

A Manual of Christian Evidences, By the 
Rev. Prebendary Row. (Hodder & Stoughton. ) 
This is the first volume of **The Theological 
Educ tor ** — a series which is to be edited by the 
Rev. W. R. NicoU, the editor of the Expoeitor. 
It is divided into two parts : the first, contain- 
ing six chapters, presents us with ** The Moral 



Evidence " ; the second, oontsdning five 
chapters, treats of **The Miraculous Attesta- 
tion of Christianity: its Nature and Evi- 
dence.'* To these ' ' parts ' ' Mr. Row prefixes an 
*' introductory chapter," explaining what he 
terms his ''diange of front" in patting the 
moral evidence before the miraouloaa. The 
book is able and convincing. It does not, of 
course, contain any novel arsfuments, but it 
sums up very sensibly and dearly the position of 
the orthodox, but open-minded, believer. It is 
only in the ** introductory chajjter ** that Mr. 
Row lays himself open to criticism. He there 
claims that the history of Christianity ptoves 
that it has been divinely supported ; and soch 
divine support he proposes to call a ''moral 
miracle." But if a physical mirade is a sus- 
pension of physical laws, a moral mirade would 
be a suspension of spiritual laws. Prebendary 
Row, in fact, never faces the question which 
we will put in Principal Caird's words in his 
Philosophy of Religion : ** There can be no such 
thing as a moral or metaphysical miracle, and 
certainly a physical wonder could not inrove 
its existence." Perhaps Mr. Row is justined in 
not treating of this initial difficulty, which 
would need a volume to itself; but we must 
consequently rank his book among those which 
seem to deny the non-miraculous interference 
of the Deity in their anxiety to prove mirades. 
At the same time it must be noticed that tiie 
"change of front" gives the treatise a great 
advantage over the old-fashioned manuals, for 
it does not ignore the practice of Christ, and 
dwell at great length upon the mirades to the 
exdusion of all other evidences. 

The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, 
Meditations for an Eight Davs' Retreat. By 
Albany James Christie, S.J. (Bums & (>ates.] 
This volume of devotions is an attempt to 
modify to the thoughts and needs cf the present 
day the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola. 
The exercises are professedly for Catholics ; but 
they possess an earnestness and directness of 
speech which should recommend them to all 
classes of Christians, and the Protestant reader 
will find that the full recog^tion of the inter- 
cessory offices of the Virgin Mary is not 
inconsistent with an energetic and devoted 
following of Christ. To indicate the nature of 
the modifications irtroduoed we may instance 
the second meditation for the fifth day, in 
which the three sick men of Ignatius Loyola, 
who desire health, become ''three couples or 
pairs of men, partners in business, who have by 
traffic amassed £10,000," and " somehow feel 
themselves less fervent in €K>d's servioe than 
before they possessed this sum of money," and 
" enter into a con vers ttion as to what they had 
better do in order that they may serve peace- 
fully and without anxiety Gkid our Lord." 
Some of the meditations seem entirely original, 
as that on the temptations, in which Lucifer 
is represented as meeting our Lord "in the 
form of a traveller " to susrgest the changing of 
the stones into bread. We give the b<x)k the 
highest possible praise when we say that all 
good Chnstians vdll find it useful. 

Lectures an Butler'* s Analoty. By the Ven. 
J. P. Norris. (S. P. C. K.) As aids to the 
study of the Analogy these lectures are excellent. 
It is to be feared, indeed, that the lazy student 
will put them in the place of the original 
altogether; but that is not the lecturer*8 fault. 
He has most carefully illustrated and expounded 
his subject, giving biographical sketches of his 
author and of the leading Deists whom he wrote 
against, and bringiug the argument dowa to 
date where additions have been made siooe 
Butler's time. As a critic of the Analogy^ Dr. 
Norris is not so satisfactory. His proposed 
division of man's nature into body, soul, and 
spirit does not make the reasoning of BuUer*s 
first chapter more cogent; and in drawing 
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stteniiaii to the bearing of the seoond and 
third chapters on current discussions about 
eternal punishment he does not point out the 
use universalists imight make of them, which in 
fairness he ought to do. But the book is not 
meant to be criticaL It aims at interesting 
students in the Analogy, and enabling them to 
understand it ; and it does its task as well as 
experience and learning can do it. 

PulpU Parables for Young Hearen* By the 
Bev. P. T. Forsyth, and the Bev. J. A. Hamil- 
ton. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) This 
modest litUe volume contains twenty-four 
addresses to children. The authors daun for 
their work two peculiarities : they have 
« sought to avoid thrusting upon their young 
readers thoughts which are not adapted to 
healthy childhood and its natural piety," and 
they have appealed very largely to the faculty 
of the imagination. Plato's views on the 
education of children have guided them rather 
than those of the followers of Calvin. The 
result is admirable— fairy tales and stories of 
all sorts are freely made use of, but never 
merely to save the speaker trouble, and never 
sensationally. The writers possess some of Dr. 
(George Maodonald*s power of telling a fairy 
tale, so that a strong impression is left on the 
mind of its serious and spiritual meaning. The 
best is freely given to the children in as care- 
fully chosen a form as if they were adults able to 
criticise. *' I will tell you ... a parable. I 
found it in what they call a poem — that is, a 
story with the beauty uppermost" Upon this 
follows a version of Mr. Browning's " The Boy 
and the Angel," which even students of Mr. 
Browning ^^^ read with edification. Wide cul- 
ture and scholarly care, made vivid by a real im- 
aginative gift, lift this volume quite out of 
the ranks of the books for children issued in 
such numbers at Christmas time. 

Sermons for the People, — ^'Epiphanv until 
Qninquagesima," voL ii. ; ''Ash Wednesday 
until Easter Eve," voL iii. (8. P. C. K.) 
These handy littie volumes contain sermons of 
perhaps more than ordinary merit on the 
portions of Gospel and EpisUe appointed for 
the Sundays named. They would call for no 
special criticism were it not that they profess to 
form a series of "plain" sermons **for the 
people." Now if •' plain " means no more than 
commonplace, and sermons can be called '* for 
the people " which are merely cheap and handy, 
the titie of the series is no misnomer ; but any- 
one who reads the sermons in the hope of find- 
ing something specially vigorous, dear, and 
unconventional will be grievously disappointed. 
They make no effort to gain the ear of the 
people eitiier by explaining churchmanship in 
popular language, or by grappling with popular 
dimculties aod distresses. The sermons in short 
are just suited to the tastes of ordinary ortho- 
dox church-goers; but no one pretends that 
these are ** the people." 

Letters from Heaven, Translated from the 
Fourth GFerman Edition. (Hodder & Stoughton. ) 
*' Letters from Heaven" are intended, 
awarentiy, to form a companion volume to 
<* Letters from Hell," but they are wanting in 
the viffour of imagination which gives the 
better-Known description of hell a certain 
value. The letters are supposed to be written 
from heaven by a German pastor's wife to her 
children upon earth, and contain some reflec- 
tive passages marked by beauty, both of 
thought and expression, of which the ninth 
letter on progress is a good example ; but, on 
the whole, the book is wearisome. An 
attempt of this sort inevitably calls Dante's 
poem to the mind, and the recollection 
destroys for us the sincerity and reality of the 
modem efforts to repeat his experience. The 
end of the last letter is surely, apart from the 
ethical question, an artistic mistake. The 



writer records that on earth she was '* much 
occupied " with the question of eternal punish- 
ment, and states that 

'<at the beginning of my heavenly life this 
question, And the lost also P was still of conse- 
quence to me. Now it is so no longer. I do not 
know the lost. I do not feel compassion for them. 
I cannot love them." 

This sentence makes it pretty dear that the 
German parsonage still holds its mistress, but 
that she is not troubled by the unorthodox 
questionings with which, for edification, she 
credits herself in this letter. 

The Contemporary Pulpit, Vol. vi. July 
— ^December, 1886. (Sonnenschein.) This pub- 
lication fully maintains its excellence in 
the volume before us. Canon Liddon, 
Dr. Hatch, Prof. Jowett, the Bev. Hugh 
Price Hughes and Dr. Alexander Madaren, 
are among the contributors of sermons ; and 
there is the first of an important series of four 
discourses by the Bishop of Manchester on 
Hebrew prophecy in the eighth century before 
Christ. The author of John Inglesant is the 
writer of a short, but careful sketch, of the 
late Canon Morse. The editing continues to 
be conscientious and judicious, as is shown in 
the selection of topics and preachers, and more 
particularly in the admirable ''references to 
other sermons," appended to the ** Outlines." 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. announce a 
new series of short historical biographies, 
under the title of the ** Statesmen " series, of 
which the first volumes will appear in the 
autumn. It is intended that the list shall be 
thoroughly comprehensive, induding the famous 
makers of continental as well as of English 
history, and the more notable of the lenslators 
and administrators of our Indian and Colonial 
empire. Mr. Lloyd C. Sanders is the editor of 
the series. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a 
volume of the Hterary remains of the late Prof. 
Heeming Jenkin, of Edinburgh, edited by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, with a biographical sketch by 
Mr. B. L. Stevenson. 

Vbknon Lee's new work, Juvenilia, consists 
of essays partly reprinted from English and 
Italian reviews — in the latter case, of coiurse, 
translated — but most of the essays are new, 
and now appear for the first time. The book 
will be published by Mr. Unwin, in two small 
handy volumes, on June 16. 

Mr. H. Rider Haggard's new story, entitled 
** Alan Quatermain," which is' now ranning in 
Loiigman^s Magazine, will be published in 
volume form in the beginning of next month. 
It will be illustrated with twenty-one full page 
drawings by Mr. 0. H. M. Kerr ; and a limited 
edition will be issued in large paper, with these 
illustrations specially printed and mounted. 

The book about Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg, by Dr. Koch, will be ready at the 
libraries next week. The author, who was the 
prince's chaplain, has included in his volume, 
besides a mass of offidal correspondence, a 
number of private letters addressed by the 
prince to his parents at Darmstadt. A chapter 
on ** Daily Life at Varna " was written by the 
prince's sister, Countess Erbach. 

To celebrate the golden jubilee of the Pope*s 
priesthood, Messrs. Bums & Oates will imme- 
diatdy issue a popular Life of Leo XIII., 
foimded on facts supplied for the purpose from 
the Vatican. It wUl be edited by John Old- 
castie, and will contain special chapters con- 
tributed by Cardinal Manning, Mr. Thomas W. 
Allies, K.C.S.G. (formerly rector of Taunton), 
the Bev. W. H. Anderdon, S.J. (formerly 



vicar of St. Marffaret's, Leicester), and Mrs. 
MeyneU. The i&ustrations will include six 
I>ortrait8 of the pope and various views of the 
Vatican. 

The Hibbert Trustees will shortly publish a 
volume by Mr. Wallis, of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, one of their scholars, entitled The 
Cosmology of the Rigveda, The volume of 
this year's lectures by Prof. Sayce is nearly 
ready for publication ; but the lectures of the 
previous year, by Prof. Bhys, are still delayed 
in the press. 

The next volume of the "Badminton 
Library," to appear in autumn, will be Football 
and Athletics, written by Mr. Montagu Shear- 
man. 

Messrs. J. & B. Maxwell announce a three- 
volume novel, by Mrs. H. Bennett Edwards, 
entitied The Mammon of Unrighteousness; and 
also DeTie Forest Sketches, historical and bio- 
graphical, by S. M. Crawley Boevey. 

A NEW two-volume novel is announced by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, entitied A Choice of 
Chance, by Mr. William Dodson. 

The FelorCs Bequest is the titie of another 
novel by FortunI du Boisgobey, to be issued 
immediately in Messrs. Maxwell's "Parisian 
Library " series. 

The City of London Publishing Company, of 
5, Friar Street, Broadway, E.C., have pur- 
chased the goodwill of the firm of Bevington & 
Co., John Street, Adelphi. 

Mr. David Nutt has issued a list of standard 
and scarce works, relating to the history of 
France, Italy, &c., induding a complete set of 
the " Collection de Documents inddits sur 
THistoire de la France," and a series of books 
treating of the campaigns of Napoleon. 



UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS, 

The following have been sdected by , the 
coimcil at Oxford to receive the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. at the Encaenia to be hdd on 
Wednesday, June 22 : Lord Acton ; the Speaker 
of the House of Commons ; Sir Henry Boscoe, 
late professor of chemistry at Owens College ; 
the Bev. Dr. J. H. Jellett, provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin; Prof. W. Wright, of Cam- 
bridge; Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard; M. 
Oaston Mnspero, professor of Egyptology at 
the College de France, and already an hon. 
fellow of Queen's College, Oxford; and Mr. 
W. Story, the American sculptor. 

At Cambridge it is proposed to give hono- 
rary degrees to the Lord Mayor of London ; 
W. C. Windeyer, vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Sidney ; Sir W. W. Hunter, editor of 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India, and vice-chan- 
cellor of the university of Calcutta ; Sir Donald 
A. Smithy of Montreal; Arata Hamao, late 
vice-president of the university of Tokio ; and 
Prof. Asa Cray, of Harvard. 

The university of Oxford has conferred the 
honorary degree of M.A. upon Mr. John 
Gwenogvryn Evans, coeditor with Prof. Bhys 
of the series of Welsh Texts now in course of 
publication. It is also proposed to award the 
same distinction to Mr. H. G. Keene, late 
of the Bengal Civil Service, whose Fall 
of the Mughal Empire has been adopted as a 
text-book in the new Oriental school at Oxford. 

At Oxford, last Tuesday, convocation re- 
jected, by a majority of 89 to 52, a proposal to 
expend £4,800 on buildings required in con- 
nexion with the Clarendon laboratory for 
physics, and in particular for the study of 
electridty. On the same occasion grants of 
books from the Clarendon Press were made to 
several free public libraries, including those at 
Wandsworth and Wimbledon, 
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The general board of studies at Cambridge 
has appointed Mr. A. A. Tilley, of King's 
College, to be a university lecturer in Boman 
history. 

Dr. Henry Swbet proposes to deliver a 
course of lectures on "Phonetics** at Oxford 
next term. 

The following have been elected tjie first ton. 
fellows of St Catharine's College, Cambridge : 
the Bishop of Worcester, the Bishop of Ripon, 
and the Rev. G. F. Browne. 

We are glad to hear that St. John's College, 
Oxford, are considering a proposal by which 
Bagley Wood will be open to the public more 
freely than at present. 

The following appointments have been made 
at University College, London : Dr. W. Bam- 
say, of Bristol, to the professorship of chemistry, 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Williamson ; 
Mr. Victor Horsley, to the professorship of path- 
ology, vacant by the resignation of Dr. Bastian ; 
and Dr. Sydney Ringer, to the Holme professor- 
ship of clinical medicine. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AFTER SEEING BYR0N*8 " WERNER** AT 
THE LYCEUJi. 

POBT of dead yean, thy proud, pale ghost 
Was glad, to-day, seeing such homage done 
By hmi— the Drama's royal, loyal son — 

To thee, dim Pilgrim from an unknown Coast, 
Betumlng for an hour from that far Post 
To hear the praise thus nobly for thee won 
When shouting multitudes cried out, ** Well 
done ! *'— 
Then speeding back to join the immortal host. 

1 saw a shadowy laurel on thy brow, 

And a glad smile of triumph curved thy lip : 
Thou canst obliterating time disdain 
And sit exultant with the Olympians now, 

A king among their royal fellowship, 
Since Irring has made Werner live again. 

Louise Chandler Moulton. 
June 1, 1887. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
It is a long time since a number of Macmillan 
contained so many interesting articles as does 
that of the present month. The first paper is 
by Canon Amger, who shows that Coleridge*8 
ode, "Dejection,** was originally addressed to 
Wordsworth, and that, even as subsequently 
altered, it contains allusions which only a 
knowledge of this fact can render fully 
intelligible. Canon Ainger also makes the 
striking and, to say the least, very plausible 
suggestion that it was by way of answer and 
corrective to the desponding sentiment of the 
ode, which he had just received from his 
brother poet, that Wordsworth wrote the well- 
known poem ** Resolution and Independence,** 
founded on an incident that had occurred 
eighteen months before. Mr. H. F. Brown 
contributes an admirable article on Leopardi. 
Mr. W. A. Gill*s paper on **The Origin and 
Interpretation of Myths ** is worth reading, in 
spite of some occasional crudity both of thought 
and of style. Mr. Gill, at any rate, understands 
that no single principle will serve as a '* key to 
all mythologies.'* Mr. Morris's Odyssey is 
criticised anonymously by a writer who is 
a competent judge both of poetry and of 
Homeric translation. His verdict is that it is 

" the most honest and straightforward translation 
of the poem that ever was written in English 
verse : a translation in which nothing is to be 
regretted but the occasional jars in the music, 
and the occasional annoyance of words tuat, used 
in this place, belong rather to philology than to 
literature, and, perhaps, are not wholly correct as 
philology." 

The remaining contents of the number are a 



clever imitation of Horace ((7arm, i, 2) in Low- 
land Scotch Tof all dialects in the world !) ; the 
second instalment of Mr. Crawford's prepos- 
terous, but readable, story, ** With the Im- 
mortals ** ; a paper on ** Mediaeval Oxford,** by 
the Warden of Merton ; and an angling sketch 
by Mr. A. G. Bradley ; which are all good in 
their way; and a short tale called "The 
Romance of a Bottle,'* which deserves notice 
as being probably the worst thing ever printed 
in Macmillan, 

In the Antiquary Mr. Clinch's pai)er on the 
Neolithic implements which have been found at 
Rowe*s Farm, West Wickham, Kent, is useful. 
The many illustrations which it contains will 
be of service to those — and they are many — who 
are not at present able to distinguish the 
various objects of this kind one from another. 
The fourth paper on "Old Storied Houses ** 
relates to Harrington Hall, of which an 
engraving is given. It must be a place of great 
interest, though it has suffered much from 
natural decay, and still more from what a 
learned antiquary given to word-coinage calls 
vandalisation. This old house contains more 
than one secret chamber. In one of them, we 
are told, there 

"still remains the piece of sedge matting upon 
which Father Wall, who was concealed here, 
slept a few nights prior to his capture at 
Ruabock Court, some mUes distant, whence he was 
led to be tried and beheaded at Redhill, near 
Worcester, on 22nd of August, 1679." 

There is a mistake here. There can be no doubt 
that Wall was hanged^ not beheaded. The story of 
his death was written by Father William Levison, 
and is quoted in Challoner*s Memoirs of Mission^ 
ary Priests. The account of the Msdtese nobility 
is good but far too short. There are very few noble 
houses in Malta. It is much to be wished that 
we had in our own language some authoritative 
record of them. The heraldry of Malta, we 
are informed, is highly curious. Nothing 
relating to it, so far as we know, has been 
published in this country. Malta is one of the 
possessions of which England has the greatest 
right to be proud. She did not acquire it by 
the brutalities of conquest, but at tbe request 
oi the natives themselves, who had driven out 
the French invaders. Ainong the shreds of 
antiquarian news is a paragraph which informs 
the reader that at Torrington there is a plot of 
ground known by the name of the "Barber's 
Piece.'* This reminds us of " Finder garth,** 
" Clerk's acre," ** Smith's field," and other such 
names, scattered all over the country, which 
point to a time when allotments of land were 
given to certain village functionaries. 



THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 

VII. 

Hayinq explained the x)eculiar, but consistently 
stationary or unaltered, workmanship of the 
books printed from 1454 to (say) 1477, and the 
spread of typography to the chief places of 
Europe, we may now divert our attention to a 
group of early printed books which have, until 
recently, been always ascribed to Laurens 
Janszoon Coster, the reputed Haarlem inventor 
of printing, and which, for want of a better 
and more significant name, I will continue to 
call "Costeriana." In my translation of the 
Haarlem Legend, published by Mr. Blades 
in 1871, I gave a classified Hst of these books, 
and enumerated forty-three different works, 
printed in eight different types, as : (In type i.) 
two Latin and two Dutch editions of the 
Speculum humanae Salvationis ; two editions of 
28 lines of the Donatus ; three editions of 30 
lines and one edition of 27 lines of the same 
work ; a Liturgical work of 4 leaves ; a Dutch 
version of the seven penitential Psalms, 4 pages ; 



three editions of the Doctrinale of Alex. Gallns, 
and one edition of Cato*s Disiichay 4 leaves. 
(In type ii.) two leaves of one of the Dutch 
editions of the Speculum. (In type iii.) Laur. 
Vallae Facetiae morales et Franc. Petrareha de 
Salihus Virorum illustrium, 24 leaves. (In 
type iv.) Ludovici {Pontani) de Roma Singularia 
Juris, and four editions of 24 lines of the 
Donatus. (In type v.) Pit Secundi Tractaius et 
Epitaphia, printed together with the Ludov. de 
Roma (60 leaves) in type iv. ; two editions of a 
collection of tracts, as Ouilielmus de Scdiceio de 
Salute corporis, Turrecremata de Salute animae^ 
Pii II, Trad, de Amore, Homeri Yliada, 24 
leaves; two editions (one of 10, another of 17 
leaves) of : Iliados Homericae Epitome abhrevia- 
tum, cum praefatione Pii II. in laudem Homeri ; 
one edition of a Donatus minor ; five editions of 
27 lines of the Donatus ; four editions of 26, 28, 
29, 32 lines of the Doctrinale of Alexander 
GhaUus ; one edition of 2 1 lines of Gaio*s Disticha. 
(In type vi.) an edition of 27 lines of the 
Donatus. (In type vii.) an edition of 27 lines 
of the Donatus. Finally (in type viiL), an 
Abecadarium* and a Donatus of 31 lines. 

It is necessary to point out that there is no 
positive evidence that all these types bad been 
in the office which published the editions of the 
Speculum. Type iL (used for the printing of 
two leaves of that work) is inseparably con- 
nected with type i. ; and, as the former is so 
much like type lii. that some consider these two 
types identical, nothing would be gained by 
separating them. T3rpes iv. and v. occur in the 
same book ; and as certain letters of type v. are 
identical with some of type iiL, they may all be 
linked together. Types vi, vii. and viii. are 
linked on to the typies L-v., on account of the 
great family-likeness between them; they all 
having that peculiar perpendicular stroke to 
the cross-bar of the t, and a down stroke or 
curl attached to the r, which is found in no 
other types of the Netherlands. 

Some slight alterations will have to be 
made when I republish the list, as I hope to do 
shortly ; but they are so slight that I need not 
mention them here. I will only remark that I 
exclude from my list the Donatus which Dr. 
Campbell (in his Annales de [la Typographie 
N^erlandaise, under No. 638) ascribes to the 
same printer who issued the above-mentioned 
incunabula. This is a mistake, for there is not 
the least family-likeness between the type of 
that Donatus and those of the other Costeriana. 
It has, moreover, signatures ; for which reason 
alone it must be placed much later, and 
separated from the Costeriana, in none of which 
are signatures found, t 

* As regards this little work in 16mo Bemard 
(i. 91) was of opinion that it was not tbe first 
typographical essay of Laurens Coster, as Uie 
dOfficulty of impotition had not been surmounted, 
he said, at the commencement of the art. He 
adds that we may be certain that the first size Obed 
was folio, and only later on printers became 
familiar with 4to size, afterwards with Svo, and 
finally 16mo. Mr. Holtrop agreed with Bernard. 
But I really do not see that there is any difficulty 
whatever. The Abecsdarium consists of two sheets, 
or four leaves or eight pages ; and, of course, the 
printer prmted its eight pages one after the other, 
and naturally the pages 1 and 8 came on the same 
side of the first sheet, and pages 2 and 7 on the 
other side, and so on. There is, therefore, no 
question of impotition as it is understood nowadays 
by printers. We might j ust as well say that MSd. 
had been imposed, for in M6S., too, the pages 1 
and 8 and 2 and 7, &c., would oome on tne same 
sides of the sheets. 

1 1 do not wish to refer any reader, who still has 
to learn something in bibliography, to the list of 
the Costeriana which Dr. Van der linde prints on 
p. 299 of his last work, for it is grossly misleading. 
But those who are able to peruse bufEoontty 
applied to a serious subject without any danger to 
themselves would do well to glanoe over his list, 
which seems to have been drawn up for the sole 
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But to the above list we mnst now add two 

vy important works, of which fragments have 

)en discovered during the last five years. 

'f one of them no title can as yet be given; 

it it is evidently a treatise ou Canonical Law, 

resumably written by the same Ludovicns de 

oma who wrote the Singularia in cauais 

imincUibua^ one of the Costeriana printed in 

pe iv. The new work, of which no more 

»an a fragment of one leaf was discovered by 

r. P. A, Tiele, the librarian of the University 

Utrecht, is printed in the same type (iv.) as 

e Singularia, Another fragment, found in 

e same library at Utrecht, cannot yet be 

entified. It does not belong to the Singularia^ 

tough it may belong to the other work. The 

oond work discovered at Utrecht is still more 

irious and important, as being a French 

ition of the Grammar of Aelius DoncUuSt 

inted with the 8amet3rpe8 as the Speculum 

ype i.) Four leaves (eight pages, namely 1, 

3, 4 and 9, 10, 11, 12) of it were found last 

*ar by Dr. Samuel MuUer, the archivist of 

crecht, in the binding of a MS. Cartulary of 

e first half of the sixteenth century. It 

ams probable that the edition originally con- 

tted of six leaves, of which the third and 

'irth (or pages 5, 6, 7, 8) are wanting. 

le two pages (4 and 9), which are now the 

atre pages, have both thirty lines ; the other 

: (outer) pages (1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12) have all 

*enty-nine lines. We have, therefore, to deal 

th the rather large number of forty-five 

Terent works. 

It is known that authors who believe 
a Haarlem Invention of Printing have 
vays ascribed the Costeriana to Laurens 
oBzoon Coster (said to be the inventor of 
tnting at Haarlem), and to a period varying, 
wording to their confidence^ or ignorance, 
m 1423 to 1439, or to 1470 ; or circa 1440 ; or 
.ml440 to 1460. Those who had no confidence 
the tradition of a Haarlem invention, nor in 
5 person of the Haarlem inventor, attributed, 
t always somewhat tentatively, these books 
an unknown Dutch printer, and their execu- 
n to the period drca 1470 and later. 
Since 1870, however, fresh and altogether 
vel attempts have been made to assign a place 
d a date to the Costeriana. At the very 
iment that Dr. Yan der Linde was supposed 
have shown that there was no foundation for 
3 Haarlem story, and that two men had been 
raded before our eyes, neither of whom would 
into the story as related by Junius, and whose 
reer did not suggest that they could have 
m printers, Mr. Bradshaw suggested Utrecht 
the place where the Costeriana had been 
inted, and the period 1471-1474 as the 
proximate date of their origin. Later on, 
en people considered that the story of a 
laiiem invention of printing had been 
tirely exploded, the convent Weidenbach near 
logne, or the coDvent Den Ham near 
hoonhoven in Holland, were also suggested 
places where the Costeriana might have been 
inted. The latter two places, however, were 
ly suggested, and for a time seriously thought 
. by those two fanciful writers on BibUo- 
aphy, M. Madden and Dr. Yan der Linde. 
it Utrecht has found, and still finds, favour 
ith a good many authors. Mr. Bradshaw 
ggested or fixed upon that city, because we 
id the blocks, which had been employed 
ifore in the printing of the four editions of 
e Speculum, cut up into two portions and used 
lera in 1481 by the printer Johan Yeldener in 
*ie printing of one of his books {Epistelen ende 

orpose of mystifying everybody with respect to the 
osteriana. Taking advantage of Dr. Campbell* s 
. listake mentioned above. Dr. Yan der Linde goes 
»arther and attributes to the printer of the 
%'peeulum all the books printed in Holland which 
tannot be ascribed as yet to any printer. 



Evangelienf in Dutch). Mr. Bradshaw has 
explained why he adopted Utrecht. 

** The method," he said (on p. 5 of his Ziat of Typ$s 
ut€d hjf Frintert in Holland in ih$ Fiftunth Century) 
** which he adopted prevented him from accepting 
any testimony at all except such printed or written 
documentary evidence as is found in the volumes 
themselves, or failing this, such evidence as is 
afforded by an unmistakable family likeness 
between two or more founts of type ... He was 
compelled to leave the Speculum at Utrecht until 
he knew anything positive to the contrary, because 
it is at Utrecht that the outs first appear, cut up 
into pieces, in a book printed by Yeldener at that 
place m 1481." 

The opinion of Mr. Bradshaw carried great 
weight with me and others who knew his 
eminence in bibliography. Mr. Campbell, the 
librarian of the Hague Librsry, was so convinced 
of the soundness of Mr. Bradshaw's suggestion 
and Dr. Yan der Linde*s researches in the 
Coster question, that, in his AnnaJea de la 
Typographic NSerlandaia au XV* Steele, pub- 
lished in 1874 (a book that will last for ages, 
and should only have adopted established facts), 
he ascribed the Costeriana not to the discredited 
Laurens Janszoon Coster of Haarlem and not 
to an unknown place, but — much against Mr. 
Bradshaw's own wish— to a purely imaginary 
Prototypographie M^erlandaise, Utrecht, 1 myself 
adopted Mr. Bradshaw's suggestion publicly 
with equally great zeal and confidence, 
as may be seen in my introduction to the 
Haarlem Legend published in 1871. But I 
admit that my researches at that time 
hardly enabled me to form an independent 
opinion; and what I am going to say will 
show that, unless more evidence be found, I can 
no longer accept Utrecht, nor the date 1471- 
1474 as applicable to the Costeriana. Mr. 
Bradshaw, in suggesting Utrecht as the place 
where the Costeriana were most likely printed, 
was, of course, free from all partisan bias. He 
favoured neitiier Haarlem nor Mentz. He 
merely sng^ted what he considered a scientific 
method of dealing with the Costeriana. But it 
stands to reason that his method, if applied to 
the Costeriana, should also be applied to other 
groups of incunabula, in which case the 31 -line 
Indulgence of 1454, the 36-line Bible, and fdl 
the other works printed in the same type, 
which we at present ascribe, or feel inclined to 
ascribe, to Qntenberg and to Mentz, should be 
assigned to Albrecht Pfister of Bamberg, for 
the latter had unquestionably those types in 
his possession in 1461, whereas there is not a 
scrap of evidence that they were at any time in 
the possession of Qntenberg. Or, secondly, 
Mr. Bradshaw's method would compel us to 
place the first appearance of printing in Germany 
at Frsmkf urt or at Lubeck, or at EHurt, instead 
of at Mentz, as we find that Paulinus Chappe, 
the Commissioner of John II., King of Cypres, 
for the sale of the 1454 Indulgence, issued 
written copies in the first two cities a short time 
before we find printed copies of that document 
circulating, whereas the earliest of the printed 
copies of the Indulgence is dated from Erfurt. 
Or, thirdly, Mr. Bradshaw's method would 
compel us to assign the 31 -line Indulgence to 
Brunswick or Halberstadt, for it is there that 
we find the first two editions (evidentiy printed 
by way of experiment) used as binder*8 waste, 
which in this case may also be called printer's 
waste. I suppose Gutenberg's worshippers 
would strongly object to any such applications 
of Mr. Bradshaw's method, as it would entirely 
destroy the claims of their idol. But a method 
which they would consider unsound in the 
case of Gutenberg they can hardly be allowed 
to apply in other cases. And to me it seems 
certain that Mr. Bradshaw himself never con- 
templated the consequences of a scientifio and 
I general application of his method. 
I After Mr. Bradshaw had thrown out the hint 



as to Utrecht, other people found, or thought 
they found, confirmatory evidence of the 
Costeriana lutvins: been printed at that place. 
First of all, Dr. Yan der Linde called attention 
to a MS. of the Speculum having been written, 
or, at least, having belonged to, a person 
residing at Utrecht in 1464. Of this MS., the 
printed Dutch Speculum, he said, was an abridg- 
ment ; talking just as if there had been no 
other MSS. of the Speculum on earth. Secondly, 
the fragments of the two works, which t 
mentioned above as having been discovered 
within the last five years, were discovered at 
Utrecht, having evidently been used as binder's 
waste in that city. This circumstance especially 
was regarded by Dr. Campbell, the librarian 
at the Hague, as finally settling the question in 
favour of Utrecht. Why, I do not in the least 
know. If the fragments were printer^s waste, 
that is to say, if they were ducarded proof- 
sheets, there would be strong prima facie 
evidence for Utrecht, for the book and the MS- 
in which they were found were apparentiy 
bound at Utrecht. But no one asserts that the 
fragments in question were printer's waste. 
Therefore, though they may have been used by 
a hinder in the strengthening or guarding of 
his books, they can never be a reliable clue to 
their printer, nor to the place where tiiey were 
printed; least of all, when we consider that 
copies or fragments of these Costeriana have 
been found in various places: at Cologne, 
Brussels, Haarlem, Utrecht, &c., and in aJl sorts 
of bindings of incunabula printed at various 
places and in different years — as Delft (1484), 
Haarlem (1486), Deventer (1491, 1495), Strass- 
burg (1493), Reutlingen (1495). But if they 
are to be taken as evidence, then certainly 
there is far more evidence in favour of Haarlem 
than Utrecht, because a fragment of one of the 
Costerian DoncUuses was found in the original 
binding of an account-book of 1474 of the 
Cathedral of Haarlem, in which an entry occurs 
showing that the account-book had been bound 
by Cornells the bookbinder, the very man who 
is alleged by Junius to have been the servant 
of the printer of the Costeriana, and who, 
therefore, plays an important part in the 
controversy regarding the invention. Again, 
two leaves of another edition of the Donatus 
were found at Haarlem in a MS. Cartulary, 
ranging from 1330-1477 ; again, two vellum 
leaves of an Abecedarium, presumably belong- 
ing to the same group of books, were found in 
a fifteenth-century MS. pertaining to a Haarlem 
family ; and again, fragments were found in 
the binding of a book printed at Haarlem in 
1486. Therefore, the discovery at Utrecht of 
fragments of the Costeriana cannot yet be 
accepted as evidence that these books were 
printed at that place; least of all when we 
consider that one portion of them was found by 
the librarian, and another by the archivist, of 
Utrecht, both men who had for a considerable 
number of years the question of the invention 
before their eyes and their minds, and who were 
in consequence constantly on the look out for 
things of this kind. Bemove these two men to 
other places, where they would have similar 
opportunities for examining MSS. and printed 
books, and the chances are that fragments of 
Costeriana will turn up in quite different 
towns. J. H, Hessels. 
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THE CODEX AMIATINU8. 

Cambridge : May SB, 1887. 

The Academy of April 30 contained an 
interesting letter from my friend Mr. G. F. 
Browne on the Codex Amiatinus and other 
matters. On some of his observations and 
suggestions I wished to offer a few remarks at 
once, but soon foimd myself obliged to leave 
the subject alone for two or three weeks. 

In the admirable paper which opened the 
discussion about the Codex Amiatinus in the 
columns of the Academy some fifteen weeks 
ago (February 12), the Bishop of Salisbury 
invited attention to the discovery made by Dr. 
Peter Corssen of Jever, that much of the 
prefatory matter of the great MS. is closely 
connected in language with certain chapters of 
the De Institutions of Cassiodorius. We are 
now indebted to Corssen for another suggestion, 
through which the explanation offered in my 
own letter in the Academy of February 26 has 



received a correction on a point of some 
interest. In a friendly note of March 9, in 
accepting my interpretation of the evidence as 
a whole, Corssen expressed himself as not quite 
satisfied that transcription was the process by 
which the prefatory matter was derived from 
the Old-Latin MS. formerly belonging to 
Cassiodorius. He thought it strange that a 
Prologue, written apparently for the Old-Latin 
MS., should be copied as the Prolo^e to the 
new Hieronymic MS., with which it did not 
agree. He also remembered that, when at 
Florence, he had thought he saw a difference 
in handwriting between the three Biblical lists 
on the one hand, and the Prologue and Amiatine 
Table of Contents (on the verso of the same leaf) 
on tiie other. Hence he was tempted to suspect 
that the Cassiodorian part of the prefatory 
matter was not transcribed but transf enred from 
the Cassiodorian MS., and to wish to re-examine 
the handwriting of the Prologue with respect 
to its relative antiquity. It was however a 
serious difficulty to him that Baeda had seen 
the Cassiodorian picture iii its original place in 
the Cassiodorian MS. 

Being asked by Mr. Browne, then on the 
point of starting for Italy, whetiier I had any 
queries about the Amiatinus, I mentioned 
Corssen's doubts, as rendering a careful scrutiny 
of the externals of the prefatory sheets very 
desirable. I added that the supposition of an 
actual transference did not strike me as having 
much antecedent probability; while on the 
other hand I could not hold it incompatible 
with the evidence of Baeda, since (to make the 
most extreme supposition) he was already 
eighteen years old in the first year of the 
quarter-century within which the Amiatinus 
must have been written. Mr. Browne's own 
letter now supplies us with ample carefully 
ascertained det^s, which leave little room for 
doubt as to the substantial truth of Corssen*s 
suggestion. Henceforward it may be reasonably 
assumed that the three new Pandects, as first 
written, did not include preliminary matter of 
Cassiodorian origin; and that, when Ceolfrid 
was about to carry one of the three as a present 
to the Pope, he tacked into it the magnificent 
quartemion which had hitherto stooa at the 
beginning of Cassiodorius's own Old-Latin 
Pandect The process was the more natural 
because Cassiodorius's language in c. 14 makes 
it tolerably certain that he had caused the 
quaternion to be written and painted for in- 
sertion into an already existing MS. 

Some of the details are of sufficient interest 
to justify a few comments. On the assumption 
that the *' Temple" sheet was from the first 
included in the quaternion (that is, that it was 
not a single sheet accompanying a temion), 
Mr. Browne is evidently right in saying that it 
must have originally stood as the inner sheet, 
so that the picture would be on 4 verao^ 5 recto. 
But it seems to me equally clear that the page 
containing cirdes fill^ with matter relating to 
the Pentateuch must have been the last page of 
all, in Ceolfrid's Amiatinus at all events, and 
likewise in Cassiodorius*s MS. if the painting 
and writing on that page are older than 
Ceolfrid. Matter proper to the Pentateuch 
alone could not come in between the full 
Biblical lists; and, moreover, the Old-Latin 
list, which occupies the recto of the leaf that 
has the Pentateuch circles on its verao, stands 
last of the three lists in the text of Cassiodorius. 
The same consideration virtually determines 
the order of the two remaining sheets. In the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, the Hiero- 
nymic list on the present 6 recto must precede 
the Augustinian list on the present 8 recto. 
This arrangement tallies with Mr. Browne's 
observation that some of the black pigment of 
8 recto has come off on 6 verao. We tkas obtain 
the following table of ^e original order of 
pages. To the present numeration is added in 



brackets the (supposed) original numeration. 
It is worth notice that in Bandini's time (1T91) 
the second leaf of the ** Temple *' picture stoo^ 
seventh in the quaternion, 

4r. flr.^ Prologue. 
4v. (Iv.) [Contenta of Amiatinua']* 
Ir, (2r.S Blank. 
Iv. {2v.) [DoncUion veraeal, 
5r, hr.S Picture of Ezra. ^ 
5v. (Su.) Blank, 
2r. (4r.) Blank. 

2v. f4v.l Picture of " Temple," left side, 
dr. lor.) ,, „ right side. 

3v. (5v.) Blank, 
6r. (Qr.S Hieronymic list. 
6v. (6i;.l Blank. 
8r. hr.S Augustinian list. 
8v. (7v.) Blank. 
Ir, (Sr.S Old-Latin list. 
7v. (8v.) ICirdea with matter relating to Penta- 
teuch], 

Let us now leave out of account the Content^ 
and the Donation verses, both certainly added 
by Ceolfrid's order, and the Pentateuchal 
circles, which are not improbably of ihe same 
date : the presence of a feature unknown, if so 
it be, in English ornamentation is irrdevsnt 
except on the otherwise unlikely supposition 
that the scribe of the Amiatinus was an English- 
man. We shall then find that seven out of tiie 
ei^ht leaves had originally either writing ot 
pamting, or both, on one side, the ocher being 
blank ; while one (originally the second, though 
now standing first) was blank on both 
sides. If however the Pentateuchal circlet 
were executed for Cassiodcnius, the last lead 
differed from the other seven in having no 
blank pages. The arrangement of the four 
sheets is easily explained. The whole of the 
middle opening being occupied by the great 
** Temple ' picture, the Ezra picture was puced 
next before it on the right hand of an opemne, 
and the three Biblical lists after it on the right 
hand of the three openings. The Prologue 
would naturally be written on the first page» 
or at least the first leaf, of all, and nothina 
remained to occuf^y either paffe of the secona 
leaf. A table of contents of tne (Cassiodorian) 
MS. would have been superfluous : the third, 
or Old-Latin list, on the hat leaf, was nothing 
but a table of contents of the identical MS., 
and certainly not derived from HQary and 
Epiphanius, despite the confused introduction 
of their names. The need of a separate table 
of contents arose when Ceolfrid prefixed the 
four sheets to a MS. differing*>in Canon as well 
as in version; and accordingly he had the 
Contents of the Amiatinus written on the back 
of the Prologue, and the Donation verses on the 
back of the next or blank leaf. It is true that 
the books included in the Amiatinus are 
identical with the books of the second or 
Augustinian list, but the order is entirely 
different. It will be observed that Ceolfrid's 

i supposed) three pages are all verao, and the 
Cassiodorian pages, with the necessary 
exception of h^f the great ** Temple " picture, 
all recto. 

Fresh examination is needed to determine 
with certainty whether, as I have been here 
provisionally assuming, the first (now the 
fourth) leaf, equally with the last, belonged to 
the Cassiodorian Bible. The fact that they are 
now connected by nothing more than a guard 
may doubtless be explained by the supposi- 
tion that the first leaf is a substitute 
for a predecessor which was removed by 
Ceolfrid. But other explanations are equally 
possible. For instance, it would not be un- 
likely l^t the crease of the outer sheet of the 
quaternion should get damafl;ed in its various 
shif tinffs, and that neatness should be restored 
by a dean cut, followed by mounting on a 
guard. There is indeed to all appearance no 
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eridenoe to show when the mounting took 
place : it may have been in the eighth oentury 
or in the eighteenth. Agaiu, the purple colour 
of the first leaf is no sign of a different origin. 
Sometimes the first few leaves of a MS. were 
coloured thus, sometimes the first leaf only, 
sometimes the first page only : see Wattenbach, 
Dcu Schriftweaen in Mitttlalter, ed. 2, pp. Ill ff. ; 
Westwood, Palaeographia Sacra Pidoria, p. 10. 
But, whatever be the date of the first or purple 
leaf, the Prologue written in letters of now 
faded gold on its first page is as dearly Oassio- 
dorian as the headings to the three Biblical 
lists. Either it still occupies the same parch- 
ment on which Cassiodorius originally caused 
it to be inscribed, or it was copied on to a new 
leaf by Oeolfrid's order, the old leaf being 
discarded; but the latter supposition has the 
Asadvautage of implying that the first leaf was 
treated exceptionally witiliout apparent reason. 
There is, as far as I can see, no ambiguity 
about the number of books. The Amiatinus 
has the usual 38 Hebrew books (Lamentations 
being, as usual, combined with Jeremiah as an 
appendix : see Heyse and Tischendorf, p. 821), 
6 apocryphal books, and the full New 
Testament Oanon of 27, making 71 books 
in all. This, as might be expected, is the 
number given in the heading to the Table 
of Oontente added by Ceolfrid; but it cannot 
without violence be brought into agreement 
with the 70 of the Prologue. The position of 
Buth is too distinct both in the text of the MS. 
and in the Table of Contents to permit its sup- 
pression as a separate unit, and there is no other 
Dock which can be left out in the counting. 
The numerical difference is due to the absence 
of St. Jude's Epistle from Cassiodorius^s Old- 
Latin Pandect, as attested by the (known) 
better MSS. of the De Imtitutione and by the 
list in the inserted leaves alike. Corssen had 
therefore good reason for saying that the 
Prologue and the actual contents of the Ami- 
atinus do not agree. 

The discovery that the preliminary quater- 
nion of the Amiatinus was transferred bodily 
from the older MS. renders it in a manner 
inomnbent on me to say a few supplementary 
words on the place where the Amiatinus was 
written. Though we are not expressly informed 
by our authorities that it was written in 
England, I ventured in my former letter to 
draw this inference from what they do tell us. 
I can now no longer plead the argument 
from the supposed copying of the Oassiodorian 
matter, a process which manifestly could have 
taken place nowhere but in England ; but the 
other evidence still seems to me to leave little 
room for doubt. The Amiatinus was one of 
three similar "Pandects" having a common 
origin, the other two of which were destined 
for the twin Northumbrian monasteries ; and 
it was itself certainly at one time in England, 
for Ceolfrid was conveying it from England 
when he died. The difficulty of transporting 
two out of the three huge books from Kome to 
the banks of the Wear is doubtless inconclusive. 
But it remains not easy to see why the third huge 
book should be dragged there and back again, 
if it was intended ultimately for the Bishop of 
Bome ; and that this ultimate destination was 
only an afterthought is hardly credible. The 
four original statements all alike give no indica- 
tion that in being carried to Bome the MS. was 
returning to the place from which it came. 
Moreover, on such a supposition Oeolfrid's gift 
would lose most of its special grace and signifi- 
cance. The interest attaching to it would 
obviously be great, if it were the firstfruits of 
the introduction of Boman scriptorial art into 
Northumbria ; while no interest of the kind 
could hang about a mere Italian book restored 
to Italy. The natural conclusion, in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, is 
surely that the three new Bibles were written 



in England. The handwriting of the Amiatinus 
is doubtless not like that of a native of these 
islands ; but there is no apparent objection to 
the explanation which I have offered, that a 
skilled Italian scribe was probably imported by 
Benedict Biscop or Ceomid, as we mow pro- 
ficients in other arts to have been. 

To pronounce with oonfidenoe on Mr. Browne's 
deduction of the ornamentation of the Oassio- 
dorian pictures from Bavenna mosaics requires 
a knowledge which I do not possess. My own 
impression is, I must confess, that the similari- 
ties are not due to any influence of the one 
representation over the other, but to pariJlel 
descent from common sources iu earlier art, 
Christian and other. On one point cdone I 
may venture to say a word. Apparently the 
most striking resemblance is that between 
Esra's bookcase in the MS. and tiie bookcase 
containing the Gospels in the tomb of 
Gkdla Pladdia. Yet it so happens that 
five of the glass vessels figured and de- 
scribed by Qarrucci {Vetri orwiti di figure in 
oro, tab. v.) contain rude delineations of ap- 
proximately similar receptacles of books, with 
the two doors similarly open, and, in one or 
two instances, with similar pediments; the 
chief difference being in the form of the books, 
which are rolls, not codices. The representa- 
tions all contain Jewi>«h symbols, and we are 
thus reminded of TertuUian's armarium Judaic 
cum (in reference to the Hebrew Canon), and 
of the ark which was the sacred receptsiole of 
the Law in synagogues (Yitringa, De Synagoga^ 
174 ff. ; Scharer, QeecK d. JUd. Vollm, ii. 374 f., 
378). Little seems to be known as to the form 
of Boman armaria for books, and hence it is 
difficult to tell whether the type of armarium 
thus thrice repeated was in any way peculiar. 
Again, if it was ori^ally Jewish, the supposed 
derivation of the picture from the mosaic does 
not gain in probability. The Jewish ark of 
sacred books would fitly stand in a picture of 
Ezra, the traditional restorer of th^ burnt books 
of the Old Covenant ; and it would hardly less 
fitly be made the shrine of the Gospels, as 
representing the New Covenant. But either 
the two applications must be independent, or 
the latter must have followed the former : the 
former could not conceivably be taken from the 
latter, as would be the case if the MS. imitated 
the mosaic. Cassiodorius must doubtless have 
become familiar with Galla Placidia's tomb 
during his long official career at Ravenna ; but 
he must have been equally familiar with a wide 
ranse of art in different parts of Italy, not 
exclusively in the two or three centres in which 
we are happy enough to find still some relics of a 
vanished world. Various purple MSS. probably 
written in Calabria in the centuries immediately 
following the time of Cassiodorius, and especi^y 
the Greek Bossano Gospels with their choice 
miniatures, are a warning against holding it 
unlikely that the splendid leaves which now 
adorn the Amiatinus were written and painted 
where Cassiodorius wrote about them, in what 
was under his direction the busiest of work- 
shops for the production of MSS., his monastery 
near the souuiem extremity of Italy. 

I must add one word on a remark about 
Servandus in Dr. Hamann*s letter in the 
Academy of May 7, which is to the following 
effect : *' Servandus, I suppose, published a 
special recension of the Bible translation of St. 
Hieronymus, for his name is also cited in the 
Codex BibHorum Toletanus." The coincidence 
of name was known to me when I wrote my 
former letter, as I had seen an allusion to it in 
Dr. Hamann*s article of 1873 ; but I purposely 
refrained from introducing matter which it 
would have been necessary to set aside at once 
as irrelevant. The facts are these. At the end 
of the Toledo MS. is a note, dated a.d. 1016, 
in which Johui Bishop of Cordova, records his 
presentation of the MS. to the Cathedral of 



Seville, stating at the same time that it had 
been given lum by his intimate friend now 
deceased, Servandus, Bishop of (apparently) 
Baza in Granada, auctor posseseorque hitjue 
lihri. The document is printed by Palomares 
in Bianchini's Vindiciaef pp. Lf. Thus, the 
Servandus of the Toledo MS. lived no earlier 
than the tenth or eleventh century, and can 
have nothing to do with the Servandus of the 
Chreek inscription in the original hand of the 
Amiatinus. F. J. A. Hobt. 



Oxford: May 18,1887. 
The valuable notice, b^ the Eev. G. F. 
Browne, of the miniatures in this most interest- 
ing Bible, published in the Aoademt of April 
30 last, contains a passage which may possibly 
afford a clue to tiie d^covery of one of the 
lost copies contemporary with the Amiatlne 
volume. Over the head of the Prophet Ezra, 
represented on the fifth folio of the MS., are 
the two following lines : 

** Codidbus sacris hostili clade perustis 
Esdra deo fervens hoc reparavit opus." 

These lines are omitted in the engraving of the 
miniatiire copied by Garucci in his Storia d, 
arte cHetiana^ vol. iii., tab. xxxvi,,* but they 
are given in his Proemium^ p. 49. 

In a copy of the Bible formerly in the 
library of St. Paul at Batisbon these two lines 
are read: 

" OodlcibuB sacris hostili clade perustis 
Ezra dd fervens hoc reparavit opue." t 

Some years ag^ I searched in vain for this 
precious volume at Batisbon, where the mon- 
astery of St. Paul no longer exists. Where is 
the volume now ? 

In another copy of the Bible in the Imperial 
Library of Vienna, described by Lambecius and 
Bandini, there are prefixed two poems by 
Alohuine and a prayer for Charlemagne, at the 
end of which is written 

** Codicibus sacris hostfli dade perustis 
£t Rado fervens hoc reparavit opus." 

Hence it has been supposed that the volume 
had been written under Alchuine by desire of 
Bado, Abbot of Vedast, near Arras, in 795-815; 
but Froben (Ed. Anal. Kollari, i. 618) questions 
this reading, asserting the commencement of the 
second line to be ** Ezra do fervens," &c. 

I. O. Westwood. 



UNPUBLISHED UNIVERSITY STATUTES. 
University Oollege, Durham : May 26, 1887. 
In the Phillips Library, at Cheltenham, is a 
MS. (No. 876) collection of " Statuta Univer i- 
tatis Parisiensis," which has never yet been 
employed by the historian. I have recently 
examined it at the suggestion of Father 
Denifle, of the Vatican Archives, the historian of 
the universities of the Middle Ages. It is a 
small quarto of seventy-one folios iu excellent 
preservation. The latest statute which it 
contains is dated 1291 , and the MS. was evidently 
written soon afterwards. I found that it 
contained a large number of statutes which 
have never yet been printed, and which fill up 
many missing links in the history of the 
university. On sending a report of its contents 
to Father Denifle, I learnt that they are nearly 
the same as those of the Codex Vat. Recj,^ 
No. 406. It contains only one document not 
found in the Vatican MS. — a privilege of 



* fn this and the following plate Qaruoci has 
given engravings of Ezra, the tabernacle, and the 
ruder figure of Christ with the Evangelical 
symbols, and four standing figures in the angles 
of the latter drawing— who, I conceive, are in- 
tended to represent the four greater prophets —as 
in various Carlovingian MSS. 

t Oomm. de vita Alchuini, p. liv. Fioben Ana- 
lecta, 1. 618. 
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Alexander IV. in 1259, prolonging for a term 
of five years the jus non trahi extra of the 
university. This and the other hitherto 
unpublished documents will api)ear in Father 
Denifle's forthcoming Monmnenta Universitatia 
FariaiemU, which will also contain a republica- 
tion from the originals or from a collation of 
the best M88. of the documents already 
published (often incorrectly or dishonestly) by 
Bulaeus and others. 

Meanwhile, I should like to notice one 
varia lectio of great interest supplied by 
the Phillips MS. In the celebrated Charter 
of Philip Augustus in 1200 occurs the clause, 
" In capitale Parisiensium scolarium pro 
nullo forefacto justitiA nostra manum mittet, 
&c."* M. Jurdain, in his valuable Index 
Chartarum pertinentiiim ad Univeraitatia Pari- 
aienaia hiatoriam (p. 66), gives the French oath 
taken by the Provost of Paris in accordance 
with the terms of this Charter, in which 
" capitale " is translated by " chateil " ; and I 
have no doubt that this is the real meaning of 
the word. The Phillips MS. here reads 
apparently " chevetanne.** which is, I suppose, 
a form of, or a mistake for, " chevetaine " 
(chieftain or captain), which (as I learn from 
Father Denifle) is the reading of the Vatican 
MS. "Whether or not the oath was ever really 
taken in this form, the translation of '* capitale " 
by "chevetaine " no doubt arose from an attempt 
on the part of the university to read a special 
recognition of the rector into the charter of 
Philip Augustus. It is certainly curious that 
this absurd blimder — or rather, perhaps, wilful 
misconstruction of Bulaeus and nearly all his 
successors-;— should have been made so early as 
the end of the thirteenth century. In the 
Phillips MS. a late hand has substituted 
" chateil." 

I cannot close this letter without taking the 
opportunity of calling attention to the deplorable 
backwardness of Oxford in publishing her 
priceless collection of archives. When is Oxford 
going to follow the liberal policy of the Vatican ? 
There is probably no ancient university in 
Christendom of anything approaching the 
historical importance of Oxford of whose 
archives so small a proportion are in print. 
Not only are they not published, but students 
have great difficulty in procuring access, either 
to the originals, or to me valuable MS. collec- 
tions of Hare and Bryan Twyne, which are not 
properly archives at all, and which should be 
lodged in the Bodleian, not in the inaccessible 
Schools Tower. Could not a imiversity, which 
carries on a lucrative publishing business, and 
which spends thousands on unremunerative 
literary undertakings that have no special 
claim upon her, afford to publish a complete 
series of her own archives ? If any one wishes 
to see how the thing should be done, let him 
spend five minutes in turning over the pages of 
the magnificent Statuti della Univeraitd e Studio 
FiorentinOy publifl^ed at Florence by A. Gherardi 
in 1881. 

I suppose we shall never get such a collection 
printed at Oxford without a Jubilee. By the 
way, 1187 or 1188 is quite as likely as 1186 to 
be the date of the first really historical evidence 
for the university's existence — t^e celebrated 
visit of Geraldus Cambrensis — for the lively 
traveller was not particular as to dates. Is it 
too late to start a centenary ? 

H. Rashdall. 



being a foreigpier, I think it worth while to 
mention that the German edition has the 
correct statement : '* Siidstrand des Meerbusens 
von Bristol ** (p. 207). 

I avail myself of this opportunity to add 
some information about the frontispiece with 
which Mr. Murray has been good enough to 
embellish the English edition. It is a repro- 
duction of the etching in Cottle*s Reminiacencea, 
where it bears the foot-note, ** From a painting 
by Vandyke (1795), in the possession of Mr. 
Cottle.'* These words were omitted in the 
reproduction, I suppose because a hint to the 
same effect occurs at the end of the third 
chapter. The etching had to be done in a 
hurry, and did not come under my eyes imtil 
the whole book was bound and ready for sale. 

A. Bbandl. 



COLBKIDGE. 

Prag, Stephansgasse 8 : June 4, 1887. 

In the Academy of May 28, 1887, attention 

is called to the fact that, in the English edition 

of my Coleridge, Lynton is placed on the 

aoxdhem coast of Devon. Quite true. But, 

* See Bulaeus T. ni., p. 2, and Deoifle» Die 
TTniveraiiaten dea Miitalaltara, T. I., p. 7. 



"AEABIA" IN THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 

Oxford : June 1, 1887. 
Prof. Th. Mommsen, in his article on a newly 
discovered itinerary of the Holy Land {Sitz- 
ungaberichte, &c., Berlin, xxvi., 1887), gives an 
important note on the locality called ** Arabia" 
in the land of Goshen. He mentions the r^o-c/x 
*Apa$ias of the Septuagint (Q«n. xlvi. 33), 
which perhaps slipped in from Neh. ii. 19. But 
it is noteworthy that Herodotus (ii. 158) already 
knows the name of Arabia in the neighbour- 
hood of Bubastis. Pliny also {ff* N. vi., 
xxix. 16o), according to Prof. Mommsen's 
reading, has ** sinus quem Arabia seu An 
vocant.** 

Can it be that the word Arabia repre- 
sents the Hebrew Arba in the old name of 
Hebron, Kirjath Arba? Arba. the father of 
Anak, was the founder of Hebron, which 
was built seven years before Zoar of Egypt 
(Numbers, xiii. 22). The connexion of these 
two cities in an old document could be 
explained by the fact that the tribe of Arba 
invaded Egypt from Hebron, and built there 
the town of Arba. Until a name is found in 
Egyptian documents to upset the identification 
of Arba with Arabia, it is allowable to sup- 
pose that Qreek and Latin writers may have 
turned the unknown Arba into the well-known 
Arabia. I should not like to suggest that the 
name of Anak might be connected with An, 
thus explaining Plmy's An ; but I have always 
been tempted to consider the p in such proper 
names as Balak, Amalek, and Anak as a suffix. 
Balak would thus be **one who belongs to 
Baal *' or Bel ; Amalek, a tribe worshipping 
Amal = Am-el, and perhaps also Dameahek 
(Damascus) — a town consecrated to a deity 
called Demesh, or something like it. At all 
events, we may compare it with Kemosh — a 
name which still awaits explanation. 

A. Nettbatjer. 



**THE 8TRT7CK EAGLE STKETCHED UPON 
THE PLAIN." 

Liverpool : May 81, 1887. 
In his review of Mr. Welldon's translation of 
i^Q Rhetoric, of Aristotle, in the Academy of May 
28, Dr. Sandys refers to a fragment preserved 
by the scholiast on Aristophanes {Avea, 808) as 
** the original source of Byron's famous simile 
in * English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.' " 

That this was the case may well be doubted. 
In his lines '* To a lady singing a song of his 
composing," Waller had already written : 

'* That eagle's fate and mine are one, 

Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espy'd a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.*' 

This is at least as likely to be the source from 
which Byron drew his inspiration as is the 
fragment preserved by the scholiast—a kind of 
author with whose works Byron was scarcely 
the man to be familiar. S. H. BOTJLT. i 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MoifDAT, June 18, 8.80 p.m. GeographioaL 
TUBSDAT. June 14, 7.46 p.m. Statlstioal: **The HtatU- 
tioal Story of the does Oanal," by Mr. Joseph 
Hablno. 

8p.m. Colonial Instttuke: "Colonisation.'* by 
Pir FranoiB W. de Winton. 

aso p.m. Anthropological: **Ezhibittnn of 
Hag-stones from Einoardineshire," by the Earl of 
Ducie; ** fOxhibitlon of Goancho SkaUn," by Ifr. 
H. Wollaoh; *'Hittite Ethnology," by Oapt. O. B. 
Oonder. 
THX7B8DA.T, June is, 8 p.m. Linnean: ''flora of 
Aianipur and Eohima," by Air. 0. B. Olarke; 
"Omhld Fertilization," by Mr. H. J. Veitoh; 
"Fenwof Borneo." by Mr. J. G. Bftker; "Japftn 
Fungi," by Blr. K. Ito: "douth African Botany," 
by Mr. H. Bolus. 

8 p.m. Ohemical: "TheThfomal Oonatants of 
a liiquid Mixtnre," by Profs. W. Ramsay and tt. 
Yoong; "Derivatives ot Hydrindoaaphtene and 
Tetrahvdronaphtoalene," bv Dr. W. u. Perkin, 
Jon. ; "The Formation of Closed Carbon Chains in 
the Aromatlo Series," by Mr. F. 8. Kipping and 
Dr. W. H. Perkin, Jon. ; ** The Action of Fthylyiie 
Bromide on Bthylic Sodaoetoaoetote," bv Dr. P. C. 
Franer and Dr. w. H. Perkin, .Tun. ; '* DeilvatiTea 
of Pentamethylene," by Dr. H. G. Colman and 
Dr. W. H. Perkin, Jon. ; " DerivatlTes of Hezame- 
thylene" and ** An Attempt to Syntheslse a Oarbon 
Ring containing Seven Carbon Atoms," by Dc 
P. C. Freer and Or. W. H. PerUn, Jun. 
8JX) p.m. AntiQuaries. 

8.88 p.m. Historical : "The Historical Oon- 
nexions of the Hittites," by Capt. C. R. Conder. 

8.30 p.m. Anglo-Jewish Historical BzhiMtiaa : 
'* Jewish Parallels having regard to Anglo-Jewiah 
History." by Dr. Graetz. 
Fbidat, June 17, 8 p.m. Philological: "The Pre» 
Chinese Language of China," by Prof. Terxlen da 
Laoouperie. 
Satxtsday. June 18, 2 p.m. Geologists' Association 
Excursion to the Mount, Baling» and Horsington 
HlU. 



SCIENCE. 

The Life of Words as the Symbols of Ideas. 
By Areene Damiesteter. (Kegan Paul, 
Trencb, & Co.). 

La Vie des Mots^ itudiee ^ns leurs SigniJtcO' 
tions. Par Axsene Darmesteter. (Paris: 
Delagrave.) 

The English translation of this book appeared 
some time before the French original. I have 
thought it desirable to wait for the publica- 
tion of the latter before reviewing the book, 
because, although the translation was ob- 
viouely the work of no unskilful hand, there 
seemed reason to suspect that certain pa88a;:e8 
to which I was disposed to take exception 
might possibly not quite accurately represent 
the author's meaning. In one or two cases 
this suspicion seems to have been justified ; 
and in preparing the work for publication in 
its original language the author has subjected 
it to careful revision, and has added seTcral 
new illustrations, which are not only interest- 
ing in themselves, but are useful as explain- 
ing certain points which in the English edition 
seemed a little obscure. It may therefore be 
hoped that the delay in the appearance of 
this notice will be compensated for by the 
opportunity which it afPords of rendering my 
criticism more pertinent and complete. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that a 
philological work by Ii. Ars^ne Darmesteter is 
thoroughly scholarly and thoughtful ; but it 
seems to me that it has one serious fault, to 
which it is necessary to call attention at the 
outset. To do so is to begin at the beginning, 
for the very first sentence of the book is an 
example of the fault in question. The 
statement that words or languages are living 
organisms is a metaphor wMch is sure to be 
seriously misleading unless it is accompanied 
by an explicit caution against its misuse. 
M. Darmesteter is so far from having thus 
guarded it that he expressly states that there 
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is no metaphor at all in the case. In his 
opening sentence he says : 

''It is now a commonplace trath that lan- 
guages are living organisms whose life, though 
a purely intellectual one» is none the less real, 
and is in truth comparable to that of plants 
and animals." 

In examining: the truth of this proposition 
ic will be of advantage to illastrate the 
matter by a somewhat extravagant sup- 
posititious case. Let it be supposed, then, 
that there exists an organism which is, to all 
appearance, a living animal of high or- 
ganisation, performing all the characteristic 
functions of animal life — such as nutrition, 
waste and reparation of tissue, and repro- 
duction; but that we have reason to know 
that these apparently vital changes, instead of 
being really performed by the organism itself, 
are absolutely and entirely due to the acts of 
a number of human beings. Should we be 
entitled to say that &uch an organism was in a 
*'real" or unmetaphorical sense a living 
animal? Most certainly not. But it is 
obviously this imaginary simulacrum of an 
animal, and not any creature that really 
possesses lite, to which language has a 
genuine analogy. At first sight, therefore, it 
would appear, not only that the ascription of 
••life" to language is purely metaphorical, 
hut that the analogy embodied in the metaphor 
is wholly fallacious. 

I have, however, neglected one important 
consideration which tends in some degree 
to qualify this conclusion. To make the 
parallel complete, it is necessary to suppose 
that our simulacrum of an animal is so 
constituted that its state or aspect at any 
stage of its development exercises an influence 
over the human agents, determining them, 
each according to his ini^ividual character, to 
perform in some special way the actions on 
which the further development of the organism 
depends. On this supposition, it would still 
be a mere figure of speech to say that the 
organism was alive ; but the power which (as 
the result of its previous history) it possessed 
of influencing the actions of its human 
creators would present a certain analogy to 
those internal forces by which a living 
organism caUs forth and modifies the opera- 
tion of external agencies upon itself. And 
coneequently the laws regulating the develop- 
ment of this quasi-animsd would be more or 
less capable of comparison with the laws 
affecting the development of a really living 
organism. 

Such (in opposition to extreme views on 
either side) seems to be the true state of the 
matter with regard to language. On the one 
band, languages or words are certainly not 
living beings. On the other hand, the analogy 
between the history of a language and the 
life-history of an animal or plant is, when 
wisely used, a valuable and suggestive one ; 
and 80 is the somewhat different analogy 
(with which M. Darmesteter is, in this book, 
more specially concerned), between an indivi- 
dual word and a living organism, and between 
a language as a whole and the fauna or flora 
of a geographical province. But in order to 
use these analogies wisely, we must con- 
stantly remember that they explain nothing. 
They may frequently suggest an explanation ; 
but whether the suggestion is to be accepted 
depends on the question whether in the 



particular case there is a real analogy of 
causes or a mere superficial resemblance of 
phenomena. Delusive analogies are in this 
department peculiarly abundant. For ex- 
ample, there is an apparent similarity between 
the phenomenon of biological heredity, and 
the fact that languages or words give rise to 
others more or less resembling themselves. 
But whatever may be the nature of the 
mysterious causes of the law that in the 
organic world the offspring tends to be like 
its parent, we can at any rate assert that they 
have nothing in common with the perfectly 
obvious causes that produce the similar phen- 
omena in the domain of language. On the 
other hand, I do not quarrel with M. Dar- 
mesteter for saying that ••in language, evolu- 
tion by natural selection* is a fact." It 
would, I think, be possible to show that the 
analogy here suggested is, within certain 
limits, a legitimate one. 

Although it is a pity that M. Darmesteter 
should have apparently lent his support to 
the fallacy that language possesses •• life " 
otherwise than in a highly metaphorical sense, 
the fault is one of expression only. Unlike 
some other writers, he clearly perceives that 
the development of language is due, not to 
any occult forces inherent in words them- 
selves, but entirely to the causes which 
influence the volition, or determine the in- 
voluntary actions, of personal agents. The 
object of the present work is to give an 
account of the influences which produce 
changes of meaning in words, which occasion 
the rise of new words and the disuse of old 
ones. The book consists of a course of lec- 
tures delivered to the author's classes at the 
Sorbonne, and is in some parts rather ele- 
mentary ; but it is an excellent introduction 
to the study of a too much neglected branch 
of linguistic science. M. Darmesteter need 
not have apologised for the fact that he has 
drawn his illustrations exclusively from the 
French language, for the most interesting 
portions of the book are certainly the examples 
which he has furnished from his own investi- 
gations into the history of French words. 
The full exposition of the results of these 
researches is reserved for the author's dic- 
tionary, which is announced as now ready for 
the press ; but the few specimens which the 
plan of these lectures has permitted him 
to give are sufficient to show that the 
forthcoming dictionary will make an epoch in 
French philology. One interesting example 
is the treatment of the word timbre, to which 
littre assigns twelve distinct senses, but 
without attempting to show their mutual 
connexion. M. Darmesteter traces these 
senses in their logical development from the 
primitive notion indicated by the derivation 
from the Latin tympanum. The word canard 
in the sense of •• hoax " is explained as an 
allusion to the obsolete proverbial phrase •' to 
sell anyone half a duck " (pretending that it 
is a whole one). Several other proverbial 
expressions, now enigmatical, are elucidated 
by a reference to their original form. •• Sot 
comme un panier" was formerly ''sot 
comme un panier perc6." ••Triste comme 
un bonnet de nuit sans coiffe " has now become 
simply ••triste comme un bonnet de nuit." 



Probably few Frenchmen know why a bad 
logician is said ••to reason like a drum." 
The original phrase, it seems, was •• to reason 
like a wet drum," the point of the joke 
being a play on the words raisonner and 
risonner. Nothing is more characteristic of 
the Eomance languages than the frequency 
with which metaphorical expressions, origin- 
ally of the nature of slang, have completely 
displaced the words for which they were 
substituted, as in the case of tSte from testa, 
••potsherd," and joue from gahata, ••por- 
ringer." M. Darmesteter adds one or two 
less known instances. JBuoelle, ••virgin," is 
derived from puUicella, •• chicken " ; and in 
the same way in Proven9al the word for 
••girl" is Uaio, originally ••cat." The 
process is still going on in French ; popular 
language replaces tSte by houle (even going so 
far as to say perdre la houU for perdue la t4te), 
and jambe by quille. Of course, similar ex- 
pressions exist in English, such as ••nut" for 



head, ••pins" for legs; but in English slang 
metaphors do not show the same tendency as 
in French to become, if the expression may 
be permitted, an inconvertible currency. 
Perhaps the very oddest instance of this 
process is to be found in the history of the 
word truie, a sow, which, if M. Darmesteter 
is right, is ultimately derived from the name 
of Troy! Porcm troianus, or in vulgar 
Latin porcus de Troia, denoted a stuffed pig, 
the reason for this designation consisting in 
an allusion to the famous wooden horse. After- 
wards, as has happened in many other in- 
stances, the word which properly referred to 
tbe animal as prepared in a particular way 
for the table was transferred to the living 
animal. The etymologies given by M. 
Darmesteter are seldom open to question ; 
but it seems scarcely possible to reconcile 
with phonetic laws his derivation of liche 
(fawn) from the Latin heetia. 

The French edition of the work has an 
interesting appendix, containing La Bruydre's 
remarks on the losses which the French 
language had undergone before his time, 
accompanied by a philological commentary. 
M. Darmesteter has been fortunate in his- 
English translator, whose rendering, though 
extremely free, seldom fails to convey a 
correct impression of the writer's meaning. 
The index of the translation, by the way, is 
much more conveniently arranged than that 
appended to the French edition. 

HxNBT Bkadley. 



* In the French edition he says, more guardedly, 
U trtmaformisme. 



OPINIONS OF SOME CONTINENTAL 
SCHOLARS ON THE MOABITE STONE. 

A GOBBBSFONDENT Writes: The Mesha in- 
scription is of such great importance for 
Biblical history that we should have expected 
to find the leading Semitic scholars in this 
country expressing their opinion on the recent 
attempt to subvert its authority. But we have 
waited in vain for anything from Dr. W. 
Wright at Cambridge or Prof. Sayce at Oxford. 
It seems that Continental scholars also do not 
find it worth their while to notice Mr. Lowy's 
discovery. I think it therefore my duty to 
publish their views as expressed in private 
correspondence. We shall see that Mr. Lowy 
was certainly right when he said in his article 
in the Scottish Meview (April, p. 234) : 

•• The present evidence as to the spuriousness of 
^ the stone cannot be set aside, though it may offend 
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the ofMur propre of a few men who, come what 
may, will persist in upholding their assertions as 
to the authenticity of the insmption.** 

The opinion of M. Clermont- Ganneau is 
known from his article in the Journal Asiatiqtie 
(January, 1887), on the excellent monograph of 
Profs. Socin and Smend. M. Benan has an 
article on M. Ganneau in the Journal dee 
Savants (March, 1887). Moreover, an extract 
from a letter addressed by him to a friend in 
England has appeared in some weekly papers 
of this country, in which he says (April 23, 
1887) : '* Tin nouvel examen de la pierre ! mais 
tons nous I'avons fait vingt fois; je Tai 
reexamin^e encore il y a queues jours. Tout 
doute serait une in8anit§.'' He adds that MM. 
de Vogue and J. Derenbourg are of the same 
opinion as hiniself . 

M. Rubens Duval, the well-known Syriac 
scholar, and a collaborator in the Corpus 
InscHptionum Semiticarumy writes (on May 14, 
1887) the following : 

" M. . . . m*a apport^ le No. du Seottith JReview, 
en me demandant une recension pour le Journal 
Asiatiqm ou la Revue Critique^ mais aprds la lecture 
jde Particle, j'ai pens^ qu'il valait mieux se taire; je 
me suis contente d*en toucher quelques mots bier 
k la Society Asiatique, pour montrer Pinsanite. 
pour ne pas dire le ridicule de ce travail. J*ai ktk 
revoir la st^le, nul doute que les caract^res sont 
vieux, ils portent le mdme pointill^ que la surface." 

The celebrated Semitic palaeographer. Prof. J. 
Euting, of Strasbourg, writes (May 18, 1887) as 
follows : 

" Herr L. hat nicht das Zeug zu einem Palao- 
graphen. Ich habe den M. Stein vor Jahren 
gepriift, und habe keinerlei MerkmaU von Fdhehung 
an ihm entdecken konnen. Von Neuheit der 
eingegrabenen Ziige ist keine Rede ; und ao 1870 
gab es keinen Epigraphiker, der im tiiande gewesen 
ware, divinatorisch jene Formen zu ersinnen, die 
den Keim zu alien Spateren bilden . . . Noldeke 
ist betreffd des Mesa auch meioer Ansicht.*' 

Lastly, Prof. Socin at Tubingen writes (May 
19, 1887) : 

"Lowy's Bnhauptungen sind absolut absurd. Aus 
inneren Gtiiuden ist der Mesastein absolut echt. 
Kautzsch und ich sind derselben Meinung ; mein 
Freund hat zwar nur ein Fragment; ich den 
Mesastein sehr genau gesehen ; es ist nieht wahr, 
dass die Buchstaben der Yerwitterung etc. nicht 
ausgesetzt sind.'* 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

COKPBNDIXJMS IN GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY. 
Jesus OoUege, Oxford : June 7, i897. 

May I supplement Mr. Allen's interesting 
account, in the AOAjpEMY of June 4, of contrac- 
tions in Bodleian MSS. by some notes I made 
lately when collating the Bodleian Epictetus* 
Dissertations (Auct. i. 4.13)— a MS. of the 
twelfth century ? 

The note for ttvai^ with both accent and 
breathing, occurs frequently throughout the 
MS. (see Vitelli, in Museo Italiano, vol. i.). 

ap in ^dpxft (fol. 35a, 1. 17) is indicated by 
the same note as in yhp (Lehmann, table 9, 
§ 50, No. 30), namely, the looped line used for 
cp (table 5, § 33, 1. 1), but slanting from left 
to right. 

rus in Kt\rie6T<its (fol. 23a, L 12) by the sign 
of m (as in table 8, § 47, last example), with 
two dots for Ae t (c/. Lehmann, p. 46 fin.). 

rov in ipcdffxvyrov (fol. 425, 1. 10, at end of 
line) hv & horizontal line, with a dot under it, 
and the slanting stroke for ov above. 

itvrl (fol. 656, 1. 1) by the note for ay (table 4, 
§ 27. 1. 1), followed by rl. 

The note for i<rrl (Lehmann, table 10, § 57) 
has sometimes (e.^., fol. 296 im.^ 346, 1. 9 ao 
tm.), a wavy, whip-like continuation of the 
slanting stroke from the top instead of the 
i-i^ht-£uid dot. 



Lastly, I may notice the symbol for Hvrpa, 
not mentioned by Cburdthausen, on p. 258 of 
his Palaeography, viz., two a;-like characters, 
with a horizontal stroke through the middle of 
each, Wallace M. Lindsay. 



THE ETYMOLOGY OF " MEREDIES.** 

Hampstead : June 6» 1887. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes, in noticing the contents 
of the recent Bulletin of the Soci^te de Lin- 
guistique in the Academy of June 4, has 
mentioned the ingenious explanation which M. 
Brdal gives of the ending i of the first element 
in meri'dies as that of an original locative merl 
=*medi ** mid." Without having access to the 
original article, I may yet venture to point 
out that Zend grammar might have furnished 
the distinguished French savant with much more 
convincing evidence in favour of his hypothesis 
than he could derive from Sanscrit madhyam'- 
dina^ a rather doubtful ** example of a mascu- 
line locative in am,** 

We find the identical use of the locative 
singular of maidhya=lAtm. medius in the Zend 
names of the Oahamhdr^s, or " yearly seasons," 
maidhyoi-zaremaya and matdhySi'Sl^sma, which 
literally mean "mid-verdure (mid-spring)." 
and ** mid-summer" respectively. That the 
first element of these compoimd forms is the 
locative ma?Vi%di (=Skf. madhye), not maidhyd, 
as read in former editions of the Avesta, has 
been conclusively proved by Prof. Geldner (see 
Kuhn's Zeitschrtft fiir vergl, Sprach/orschung, 
xxvii. 256) from the evidence of the complete 
MS. material he has collected for his new edition 
of all extant Zend texts. In fact, it is alone 
the diphthong 6i o( the preceding case-ending 
which can account in maidhydC'Shema for the 
phonetic change of the initial h of the second 
element hama (Skr. samd^ summer) into sh. 

For the above Zend terms we may assume the 
same derivation from adverbial locatives as has 
been suiirgested by M. Br^al for Tneridies (from 
*merl die) ; in a third instance, however, 
we can actually trace it. In the (^r68h 
Yasht of the Ya9na (57, 6), we find the length 
(or depth) of a bundle of sacred twigs {bare^ma) 
determined by the adjective maidhydi-paitis- 
tdna, evidently meaning — **to the mid-leg." 
The original adverbial expression from which 
this adjective has been derived is still preserved 
in a passage of the Vendiddd (8, 8=15, 47), 
where we read of a grave being dug maidhySi 
paitistdne {locative sing., corresponding to Skr. 
praiishihdni), i.e., to the depth of the mid-leg. 
M. AuRBL Stein. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The occasion of Mr. Tyndall*s resignation of 
the professorship of natural philosophy at the 
Hoyal Institution has been availed of to invite 
him to a complimentary dinner at Willis's 
Booms, on Wednesday, June 29, **in recog- 
nition of the services he has rendered to the 
cause of scientific progress." The chair will be 
taken by the president of the Eoyal Society, 
and the number of tickets will be limited 
to 280. 

We learn that the coloured plates issued 
in Familiar Wild Flowers, Familiar Garden 
Flowers and Familiar Trees are about to be 
used in the museums at Kew (hardens. 

The May number of the Materiaux pour 
Vhisioire de Vhomme contains an original me- 
moir of importance by Dr. B. Collignon, 
entitled <* Les Ages de la Pierre en Tunisie." 
The author spent three years (1883 to 1886) in 
Tunis, carrying out investigations for the 
Anthropological Society of Paris ; and a sum- 
mary of his results, illustrated by maps, is 



presented in this memoir. It is interesting to 
note that he has discovered in conglomerates 
near Gktfsa palaeolithic implements similar in 
type to those of Chelles and St. AchenL 
Worked flints, whether palaeolithic or neolithic, 
are most abundant in the southern part of 
Tunis, if not confined to this area. A Umited 
district, including the mountainous country of 
Ellez, is characterised by its megalithic monu- 
ments. There seems to have been a race of 
dolmen-builders distinct from the workers of the 
stone implements ; and survivals of these ethnic 
types may possibly be recognised in the present 
population of Tunis, each type still being 
represented in its ancient area. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

OAiCBRinaB Antiqitabian Socibtt.— (^iMiua/ Oenerol 

Meeting, Monday, May iS,) 
Thi Bev. G. F. Browne, president, in the chair. — 
The following officers were elected for the next 
academical year : president — Prof. A. Macalister ; 
tice-president — the Bev. Q. F. Browne; new 
members of council— Prof. W. W. Skeat, Prof. 
J. H. Middleton, N. 0. Hardcastle ; secretary — 
the Bev. S. S. Lewis. — The retiring preeident gave 
a review of the work of the society during the two 
years past, during which he had filled the chair, 
paying a well-deeerved tribute of praise to Mr. 
Clark's ''monumental" work. The Arehiieetural 
Sietory of the Univereity and ColUgea, and grate- 
fully ac^owledging the assistance that he had 
received from the council and officers of tho 
society. — ^The secretary read the annual report for 
1886-87, which enumerated the publications of the 

East year, and promised the history of Bottisham 
y Mr. Hddlstone and several other valuable works 
in the press. — Mr. Manning exhibited a bronze 
seal seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, found at 
Grantchester about 1840, and bearing the legend 

S* . JBHAN . SALLB . BSCVIBIU 

The seal appears to date from the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and may have belonged to a 
member of the Salle family of Cambridge, one of 
whom, William Salle, is mentioned by Blomefleld 
{Collectanea Cantabr, p. 13) as patron in the year 
1408 of the Beotory of Kingston in that coun^.— 
Mr. Graham F. Pigott exhibited some pewter 
plates lately found during coprolite excavations at 
Abington Pigotte. Mr. Pigott also exhibited a frag- 
ment of a bowl of Samlan ware, showing that it hiSd 
been mended by driUing holes and placing rivets in 
it {plumbooammiesa), before it was finally thrown away 
from an old Boman veteran's holding. — Mr. G. F. 
Browne showed a number of outlined rubbings of 
sculptured stones in Bome, Bavenna, Bologna, and 
Mantua. The Boman examples were chiefly slabs 
and poets of white marble, preserved as fragments 
in the walls and yards of various churches, or 
lying in the Forum and Colosseum. The original 
idea seemed to have been the imitation for church 
purposes of bronze screens ; actual imitatioiis in 
white marble, dating from the time of the Caesan, 
are found In the palaces of Caligula and Domitian. 
One bronze screen remains in situ in the window of 
the crypt of S. Apollinare in Classe, of which a 
rubbing was shown ; it is of the horse-shoe pattern^ 
with each of the open spaces occupied by a Latin 
cross. The early Chrutian churches in Bome 
appear to have had choirs enclosed with these 
marble screens, as in the present Church of 8. 
Clemente. The mosaic in the roof of the Baptistery 
at Bavenna shows that they were used also to 
fill the spaces between the pillars on cither 
side of the presbytery. The three screens 
which now form the fronts of three altars 
in S. Yitale would exactly All those spaoes in 8. 
Yitale. Others of the sculptured stones appear to 
have been imitations of mosaic pavements, notably 
the one used as a screen in front of the N.E. chapel 
in S. Apollinare Nuovo. Others, bearing reliefs of 
peacocks feeding out of vases and so on, may have 
been originally imitations of wall paintings. One 
rubbing of large size, representing the united 
portions of a stone built into the cloister wall at 8. 
liorenzo fuori, showed a round-headed window of 
solid stone, covered with intricate interiadnffB and 
bearing a cross formed of interlacing bands, alz 
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small drcular openings for the admission of light 
being inTolTed among the scrolls. An example of 
the *' lion and unicorn ** on either side of a tree, 
was shown from a hack yard at Sta. Maria in 
Oosmedin in Borne; and a human bein^ with a 
large cake of bread, the onlj example of a human 
bdng on the stones shown, from a post lying in 
the Colosseum. In all oases the ornamentation of 
the stones showed an abundance of interlacing 
work; but it was stiff and monotonous and 
frequently formed of isolated pieces of pattern 
fitted together, without perception of the prin- 
ciple so marked in the English and Scottish stones— 
that of continuity and endlessness. Thus a pattern 
which seemed to be interlacing circumferences of 
circles was found to be entirely composed of 
separate rhombuses, with their sides curbed in- 
wards, linked together. The mosaic of the roof of 
Sta. Oostanza is throughout of this pattern. An 
instance of the use of interlacing ornament for 
sepulchral purposes was shown^a stone buHt into 
the wall of the ante-chapel in the archiepiscopal 
palace at Ravenna, with a large cross, interlacing 
border, and sepulchral inscription commencing 
erux saneta adjuva not injudieio. Examples of stones 
cut into the shape of Latin crosses and covered 
with ornament were shown from S. Petronio at 
Bologna, the ornament being chiefly scroll-work 
with leaves and flowers. In two cases one side of 
the upright stem and head of the cross was covered 
with hiterladng work, forming a near approach to 
some of the Anglian cross-heads. One of the 
'* Arian crosses" at Bavenna was shown and its 
great similarity to the Bologna crosses pointed 
out, with the suggestion that the decoration of the 
face and back otthe cross may possibly have been 
Arian in origin. The iaterladng work ou a marble 
wdl-head from Mantua, now in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, was the best of the Italian work 
shown, the borders being of the same pattern as 
the borders of the smaller of the great crosses at 
Sandbach. On the whole, the Boman interlacing 
work, as compared with the Anglian, was very 
X>oor and stiff, without genius and life. Benet 
Biscop and Wilfrith, finding it in use in Borne 
and Lombardy, probably introduced it for re- 
ligious purposes into Northumbria, where the 
Anglian genius took it up, and aided by Hibernian 
sl^, due to generations of previous practice in the 
art, brought it to the perfection it reached in the 
stone-work of the kingdom.—Prof. Humphry 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Browne both for 
this highly interesting communication and for the 
energy and self-sacrificing kindness that had 
marked his tenure of the presidential chair, and 
had so ably maintained the prosperity of the 
sodety. The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Akthbopolooioal Instituti.— (ruMiay, Mat/ 24-) 
Francis Galtow, Esq., president, in the chair. — 
Dr. Qeorge Harley read a paper on the *' Belative 
Becuperative Powers of Man living in a rude and 
Man living in a highly civilised State," in which 
he brought forward a .number of hitherto unpub- 
lished uiough mostly well-known facts, demon- 
strating that the refining influence of civilisation 
has not been altogether the unalloyed boon so 
fondly imagined. For the cases dted went far to 
demonstrate the fact that, while man's physique 
as well as his mental power has increased during 
his evolution from a barbaric state into a condition 
of bientiance, his recuperative capacity, on the 
other hand, has materially deteriorated. In fact, 
it appeared from the examples dted that every 
appliance adding to man*s bodily comfort, as well 
as every contrivanoedther stimulating ordeveloping 
his mental faculties, while incr^Ming his personal 
enjoyments, materially diminishes his animal 
vitality, rendering him less able to resist the 
effects of bodily injuries, or recover from them as 
well and as quickly as his barbaric ancestors, or 
his less favoured brethren.— Mr. G. L. Goomie 
read a paper on the evidence for Air. McLennan*s 
theory of the primitive human horde; and a 
communication by Mr. Samuel Gason on the 
Dieyerie Tnbe of South Australia was also 
recdved. 

Abistotbliax Sooibtt. — (ifonidy, June 6,) 

Shadwortk H. Hodoson, Esq., preddent, in the 
chiir. The report of the exeontive committee 



and financial statement for the eighth sesdon were 
adopted. The following were elected of^oers of 
the sodety for the coming year: preddent— Shad - 
worth H. Hodgson ; vice-presidents— S. Alexander, 
Prof. W. B. Dunstan, and the Bev. E. P. Scrym- 
gour ; hon. secretary— H. W. Oarr. 



FINE ART. 

ORBAT SAL! of PIOTUBBS, at r«dao«l prioM (BaffraTlng«,Cbrom<M, 
and 01«o«mplM).luuidaoiiMl7 finunad. BTatroo* «boat to parebaM pletnm 
•boold pay a rUlt. Vary satubto for waddltiir and Chriitouu praienta.— 
Gso. RBBS, 1 15, Strand, near Waterloo-bridga. 



HUtorxa Numorum. By Barclay V. Head. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

This large Tolame challenges oar attention as 
the most ambitious effort made in the sphere 
of numismatic literature dnoe the appearance 
of Mionnet's catalogues of Greek and Roman 
coins more than sixty years ago — we had 
almost said since Eckhel at a yet earlier date 
published the famous book which has sug- 
gested to Mr. Head the title of his work. 
Mionnet's score of volumes purport to be a 
mere catalogue of all known Greek and 
Boman coins, and contain neither notes nor 
introduction ; the bulk of Eckhel's work, on 
the other hand, consists of his voluminous 
dissertations on the more interesting pieces of 
each series. Since their day Prof. Mommsen 
and M. Babelon have issued excellent works 
on the Roman Republican series constructed 
on Eckhel's system; while M. Cohen has 
compiled a very complete catalogue of the 
Roman Imperial series in the drier and more 
condensed form of Mionnet. But till Mr. 
Head, no one has endeavoured to grapple with 
the enormous problem of arranging the whole 
Greek series, before whose difficulties those of 
the coinage of Rome are as nothing. Mr. 
Head has endeavoured to combine, as far as is 
possibla, the methods of Eckhel and Mionnet. 
He commences with a general introduotioa to 
the study of Greek numismatics^ and notes, in 
t^e course of the work, the peculiarities of 
interesting issues ; but, at the same time, he 
endeavours to be as complete in giving lists 
of the varieties of the coinage of each city 
and king as the limits of a single volume 
allow. 

It is obvious that in the space which Mr. 
Head has prescribed for himself it is im- 
possible either to compete with lengthy works 
like Lenormant's Mbnnaie dans VAntiquiU or 
Brandts' Metrologie in discussing the general 
principles of numismatics, or to supply the 
place of monographs like his own ** Coins of 
Ephesus " or Prof. Gardner's " Coins of Elis " 
in giving elaborate lists of issues accompanied 
by the reasons which explain their classifioa- 
tion. 

What Mr. Head has succeeded in doing is 
to produce an excellent introduction to the 
study of Greek coins in all its branches — a 
thing for which coin-collectors, foreign and 
English, have been sighing for the last half 
century. It is actually a fact that up to the 
present year there existed no single book 
from which it was possible to gather a general 
knowledge of Greek coins. There were short 
general sketches in plenty, most of them 
quite out of date, and a certain number of 
useful monographs each dealing with some 
section, vertical or horizontal — ^if we may 
use the terms — of the subject, but no general 
guide which could serve to ground a student 



in the whole of it. We are glad that the 
long-desired book has issued from the Coin 
Room of the British Museum, where more 
good work in the field of Greek numismatics 
has been accomplished in the last twenty 
years than in any two foreign museums ; and 
are also pleased to see that the Clarendon 
Press has been able to diversify the list of 
school manuals and '* Sacred Books of the 
East," which it pours forth in such numbers, 
with a really first-rate book on archaeology. 

The point which we should select as being 
the most vcduable in Mr. Head's book is the 
careful fixing of the dates of well-nigh all 
the coins catalogued. The chronology of the 
elder generation of writers on Greek coins 
was terribly vague. A hundred years ago the 
art of diagnosing from a coin's fabric and 
style the age in which it was issued was so 
little known, that Boeotian coins struck about 
375 B.C. could be attributed to Pheidon of 
Argos, a prince of the seventh century, and 
grave doubts could exist whether a certain 
series of Syracusan coins were issued by 
Hiero I. (470 b.c.) or Hiero 11. (230 B.C.). 
In the last few years, however, so much has 
been done that the age of any coin can be 
settled within fifty years, and the age of most 
pieces within ten or fifteen. In indicating 
throughout the whole Greek series the ap- 
proximate date of each issue Mr. Head has 
conferred an enormous benefit on the students 
of numismatics. In many cases he has been 
working over ground where no author has 
preceded him, and the labour must have been 
immense. Anyone who remembers how 
hopeless was the endeavour to draw historical 
deductions from undated lists like that of 
Mionnet — where a piece described, as e,g,^ 
''Obv. TSte de Pallas k gauche, rev. Pegase 
d droite," might be of any age from 500 b.c. 
to 330 B.C. — will be long ere he forgets his 
debt of gratitude for the complete series of 
chronological data in Mr. Head's book. 
There are a few cases in which we should 
feel inclined to demur to his conclusions — ^for 
example, the dates of the last series of 
Aeginetan silver coins, and those of the 
autonomous silver pieces of Patrae seem to us 
a little hazardous ; but such instances are so 
few that they are hardly worth mention. 

Metrology is another of Mr. Head's strong 
points; and, if students of numismatics will 
only pay attention to his classification, they 
will be able to avoid the ludicrous mis- 
description which render so many lists of 
coins useless. The heresy which speaks of 
Corinthian staters as didrachms will disappear, 
the coins of Troezen will not be catalogued 
as Aeginetan in standard, or the cistophorus 
gravely described as equal to two denarii. 
We wish, by the way, that Mj. Head had 
gone at a greater length into one point — ^the 
difficult question of the metrical systems of 
Acamania and the Cephallenian towns in the 
fifth century b.c. The curious degradation 
of the Aeginetan scale there provident, and 
the very unusual denominations of the pieces, 
require some comment. But this, perhaps, 
could be more fitly given in a monograph. 
Among the new attributions which are to be 
found in the book perhaps the most certainly 
correct is the removing of all the silver coins 
whioh used to be given to Antiochus XI. of 
Syria to his father, Antiochus YIIL, whose 
reign was quite long enough to allow of the 
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degradation of style which these pieces 
show. 

We cannot say that we are quite satisfied 
with the illustrations, which here diversify 
the text, and are not (as is the case in other 
volumes compiled hy the authorities of the 
British Museum) collected into plates at the 
end. The peculiar development of the cello- 
type process which Mr. Head has used is, of 
course, very superior to anything that a wood- 
eufsraver could produce. But, on the other 
hand, it shows very poorly heside the beautiful 
phototypes which illustrate works such as 
Prof. Gardner's Types of Greek Coins or the 
ordinary numbers of the Numismatic Chronicle. 
However, the illustrations fulfil their pur- 
pose of giving a general idea of the character 
of the coinages of the various epochs with 
sufficient accuracy. It may, perhaps, be 
considered an unnecessary criticism to call 
attention to the relative proportion of space 
allotted to different states and kings. If, for 
example, it is worth while to give a list of 
all the monetary magistrates of a place like 
Cius, it would be only fair to describe at 
greater length the fourth-century issues of 
£lis, and not to dbmiss some periods in that 
important series with mere indications that 
" the prevailing types are the heads of Zeus 
and the nymph Olympia," &c. Again, if 
Athens deserves so great a space as has been 
allotted to her, Alexander the Great may 
consider himself somewhat wronged in obtain- 
ing the comparati'^ely short description which 
has fallen to his lot. If we may proffer one 
remark more, we should be inclined to observe 
that it is a pity Mr. Head has not given 
some indications of the relative rarity of the 
various coins, in addition to a subscription. 
Por all that he says, Syracusan medallions 
might be no rarer than Athenian tetradrachms, 
and all the coins of all the kings of Syria 
might be equally common. But perhaps it 
may be fairly said that the book is intended 
for the student rather than the collector, and 
that indications of rarity are, therefore, un- 
necessary. 

But all these points are mere matters of 
detail. CoDsidered as a whole the book is 
a KTrjim €9 del — a work which marks an epoch 
in numismatics, and will open up th^ study 
to a much larger class of readers. We can 
thoroughly recommend its perusal to anyone 
who delights in Greek coins, for the most 
advanced student, no less than the beginner, 
will find in it countless points of interest. 

C. Omot. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE GRAVE OF AN ETRUSCAN LADY AT TODI. 

Siena : June 8, 18S7. 
After a trial lasting four days, the tribunal 
sitting at Perugia passed yesterday the follow- 
ing judgment with respect to the treasures 
found in the grave of an Etruscan lady at 
Todi, and described by me in the Academy of 
October 16, 1886 : 

** Considering that Cardinal Pacca's edict of the 
year 1820 is still in force for the Province of 
Umbria, and that the Orsini Brothers excavated 
the tomb after the expiry of the permission granted 
to them, this court condemns them to a fine of 
1,000 lire, together with all law charges, and con- 
fiscation of all the archaeological objects to the 
Boyal Museum." 



Some mitigation of this harsh law seems 
needed, and I hear some change is likely to be 
proposed. William Mercer. 



the "revue db l*histoire des religions." 

London : Jane 8, 1887. 

In reply to Miss Amelia B. Edwards's note in 
the Academy of last we^k, we are sorry to say 
that we must take upon ourselves the full 
responsibility for the unfortunate error. It 
occurred entirely through the illness of an 
assistant, whose mind became affected, and 
who left us shortly afterwards under very pain- 
ful circumstances. 

We wish to add our sincere regret for the 
annoyance caused to Miss Edwards through 
her being misled by us in this matter. 

TRtJBNER & Co. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Students of ceramic art will be gratified to 
learn that Mr, C. Drury E. Fortnum has 
generously presented to the British Museum his 
well-known sixteenth-century Damascus lamp, 
one of the most brilliant examples of oriental 
pottery ; his equally weU-koown ovoid jar, 
sometimes called Siculo-Arab, but. we believe, 
really of Persian ware ; and a Medici vase. It 
is rumoured that Mr. Fortnum may supplement 
this splendid donation by other important pieces 
from his unrivalled collection. 

A VERY beautiful gift is to be made to the 
Queen by many of the members and honorary 
members of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours. This is a collection of draw- 
ings, most of them small, most of them dainty, 
most of them done for the occasion of her 
Jubilee. These quite charming works were 
shown to members and guests at a conver- 
sazione given by the society last Monday night, 
and they remained for the next two or three 
days on the screen which then held them. For 
the moment they ara in frames, for the purpose 
of display ; but when given to the Queen they 
will bie enclosed in two solander cases — after 
all, the most fitting and the safest receptacles 
for drawings and prints. 

We are informed that Mr. R. W.^Macbeth will 
shortly take up his residence in Spain, in order 
to ma^e etchings from the following pictures 
in the Madrid Ghdlery: **The Surrender of 
Breda," '^The Tapestiy Workers " and "The 
Portrait of Alonso Cano," by Velazquez ; ** The 
Oarden of Love" and ** St. Margaret" by 
Titian. The etchings will ultimately be pub- 
lished by Mr. Robert Dunthome. 

An English translation of Prof. Maspero's 
ArcJieologie Egyptienne^ by Miss Ameliia B, 
Edwards, will be published in the course of a 
few weeks by Messrs. H. Ghrevel & Co. 

The exhibitions to be opened next week 
include a series of drawings by Mr. Georee 
du M!aurier, at the Fine Art Society's ; a col- 
lection of water-colours by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, 
entitled "On Summer Seas," at Mr. Bun- 
thome's, in Vigo Street; and another collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings by Mr. Frederic 
Tucker, illustrating the Queen's Highland 
home, at the Goupil G*ller3^ 

The large edition prepared of The Queen^s 
Pictures, iUustrating the chief events of Her 
Majesty's life, has proved quite inadequate to 
meet the demands of the public ; and a further 
edition is consequently now at press. Owing 
to the care required in the production of the 
heliogravure plates, the reprint will not be 
ready till next week* I 



THE STAGE. 

" WERNER " AT THE LTOSUK. 

If any intention existed on the part of Mr. 
Irving to put ** Werner" into the regular 
bill at the Lycenm Theatre after his letom 
from America next spring, the reception given 
to it on Wednesday week — ^when it was done 
for the first time for the benefit of Dr. 
West] and Marston — must have oansed that 
intention to be laid aside. To say this may 
very likely be to surprise some of those who 
heard the frantic cheers of Wednesday week, 
and mistook them for a cool — or, at least, for 
a deliberate — expression of approval of an 
acting drama. But they were nothing of the 
kind ; or where they had this meaning, they 
were valueless. In the main, all that they 
signified "was a most reasonable appreciation 
of the thoroughness with which Mr. Irving 
executes whatever he sets his hand to — an 
approval of the entirely skilful as well as 
munificent manner in which it had pleased 
him to mark his sympathy with a dramatist 
too little remembOTed. ** Werner " is not an 
acting play. Byron — whose '^Sardanapalus" 
may be made endurable by the setting of a 
great spectacle — ^himself felt that " Werner " 
had no chance. Yet somehow or other, in 
days much less critical than ours as regards 
the probability of the acted drama, Macready 
galvanised it into temporary vitality. The 
feat will not be repeat^. If any one could 
repeat it, Mr. Irving would be the person. 
But the piece cannot be saved, even by him. 
It is a poem without poetry, a drama that is 
not dramatic. Even for Byron, who was 
morbid and artificial so often, it is morbid and 
artificial beyond measure. To drag it again 
into the light of day is to expose once for all 
the hoUowness of its claim to be considersd 
a classic. It is some of the very dullest 
nonsense ever written by an often turgid 
versifier. 

To come to detail, it is only in the fourth 
act that '^Werner'' becomes interestbg at 
all — ^the fourth act, that is to say, according 
to Mr. Frank Manhall's ingenious arrange- 
ment ; the fifth, as Byron wrote it. In that 
act it is that the gentleman whose unex- 
plained glooms have occupied us too largely 
hitherto begins to be aware that his son is 
the murderer of his enemy. A contest begins 
in Werner's mind then, which, though it 
reveals no new type of humanity, affords some 
little scope for the exercise of Mr. Irving's 
art. Before that, it is true, he has managed 
to be incisive as well as saturnine ; but now 
one follows, as one follows a fresh thing, tiie 
course he will pursue. Werner protects, with 
a genuineness due chiefiy to Mr. living's 
own convincing method, the man who is 
wrongly suspected. He renounces all kinship 
with his son. He looks tenderly upon his 
adopted daughter, and he dies of the ahoek. 
On the stage no one has died quite so often 
as Mr. Irving, and, perhaps, no one can die 
quite so well. But when the curtain falls, 
after a few moments of interest, which we 
owe in chief to the actors — ^to the skill and 
tact of the tragedian, to the graceful affeo- 
tionateness of Miss Terry's Josephine, to the 
unsuspecting dutifulness of lOss Winifred 
Emery's Ida, to the unbroken pertinacity and 
iron nerve of Mr. Alexander's XJliio— ^there 
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becomes evident again to the mind the 
hollowness of the thing, its nnblashing 
naivete of device, its language which — 
save, perhaps, in a single phrase — ^is only 
pompous when it is not common, its artificial 
conception of human motive. I^ever fresh 
or lusty even in its youth, how terribly 
has it aged now, after only two generations! 
How much to one day, one people, and one 
class is its appeal ! Werner had quarrelled 
with his father — ^had been dispossessed of his 
estates. Thence his moroseness and his in- 
activity. There was no initiative in the man. 
But Uiese misfortunes cannot touch very 
deeply the imaginations of a generation that 
is accustomed to see the dispossessed noble, or 
the impecunious younger son, doing something 
for himself, even if it be only taking to the 
Stock ExchanRe. To us " Werner " can say 
very little. What it says most clearly is, of 
course, that the romance of the hypo- 
chrondriac, arranged in blank verse, is, in 
essentials, very much less literary — stands 
much less chance of being classic — than even 
the crudest of true stories from the life of 
street or slum, wrought sometimes under the 
name of '' melodrama," sometimes under the 
name of "story," by the realists of to-day. 
A veracious picture of a shopkeeper at Hoxton 
— of the girl at the refreshment bar, the 
stripling at the bookstall — has an interest 
denied for ever to the Byronic dream. 

But, if "Werner" wasnot pleasing, the effort 
to perform it so well was at least wonderfully 
satisfactory ; and, when that had been made 
and acknowledged, it was a pleasure to see 
the recipient of the day's testimonial coming 
forward to say a word on the circumstances 
of the benefit, with perfect taste and with the 
charm that has always belonged to him as a 
man and as a man of letters. Ko actor on 
the stage had fulfilled his task with a more 
evident sincerity, or with a wiser or more 
graceful reticence. 

Fbedeeick Wedmobe. 



A LATIN PLAY AT MELBOURNE. 
Melbourne i April S9, 1887. 
This Easter society in Melbourne has been 
delighted with witnessing a brillant representa- 
tion of a Latin play, acted by the students of 
Trinity College in the Melbourne University. 
The performance was for the benefit of a fund 
raised to help forward Trinity College Hostel, 
which may be described as a kind of Melbourne 
GirtOD. For some years lady students have been 
attending lectures in the university in the same 
classes with the men, and some have taken the 
B. A. and the M.A. degrees ; but only last year 
was a commencement made with the *' Hostel," 
to secure them the advantages of college life. 

Trinity College has twice before presented 
Latin plays, each time with marked success, the 
•*Mostellaria" in 1881, and the **Buden8'' in 
1884 ; so that this time the students had an 
ideal up to which to work, as well as in the 
person of their warden, Dr. Leeper, a trainer 
of skill and experience. It may be mentioned 
that during last year Prof. Scott, of Sydney 
University, induced his students to attempt, 
with more or less success, a rendering of the 
*' Agamemnon '' ; but the Melbourne men have 
not yet ventured on a Greek play, though there 
is in the air a rumour of a future x>erformance, 
by the same college, of the "Birds" of Aristo- 
phanes. 

The play selected this year was the 
^'Aulularia," more familiar perhaps to readers 



of modem literature through Moli^re's imita- 
tion, ** L'Avare." It is well known to scholars 
that the latter part of the play, as it came from 
the hand of Plautus, is lost, including the whole 
of the fifth act; and that in the fifteenth 
century a aupplementum was written by one 
Codrus Urceus, a professor in the University of 
Bologna. But tins is generally considered in 
the highest degree unsatisfactory, for the writer 
seems to misunderstand the character of the 
miser, and offends against probability by mak- 
ing him undergo a ** sudden conversion " into a 
generous man. Melbourne University is singu- 
larly fortunate in having in the ranks of its 
professors a scholar who surpasses Codrus 
Urceus in dramatic power, while he is some- 
thing more than the equal of that gentleman 
in his grasp of the Latin language. Prof. 
Tucker, the last of the race of Senior Classics, 
who has lately migrated from Auckland to 
Melbourne, has written a new conclusion to 
the play. His aupplementum has elicited the 
warm admiration of Prof. Tyrrell, of Dublin, 
the well-known Plautine critic. 

It may be interesting to give a short sketch of 
it. Prof. Tucker makes the conclusion turn on 
the roguery of the slave. Strobilus, the young 
lover's body servant. Strobilus hits upon the 
device of disguising himself as a magician with 
a wonderful name. In this capacity he reveals 
the position of the pot of gold; and when Eudio 
regains it, plays on the superstitious fears of 
the miser, who is at length brought to the belief 
that a curse rests on his dear pot. Eudio is 
informed that the only safe way of disposing of 
it is to bestow it as a dowry on his daughter, 
Phaedra. The play ends with the manumission 
of Strobilus, and the betrothal of Lyconides to 
Phaedra. Prof. Tucker also contributed an 
admirably humorous song for the cooks, which 
was set to the music of a Neapolitan muleteer's 
song, and added not a little to the liveliness of 
the second act The play was not only ex- 
purgated and suited to a modem audience, but 
was rearranged in three acts. The song just 
mentioned we give : 

<* Ubi opus est ut cena cui coquatur. 
Ad no8 turn de^ertuntur in Forum, 
Boffautque quemque quanti conducatur, 
Vilissuuoeque secum aguut domum. 

Chor. — Onmes, omnes, furaciasumi, 

Omnes, omnes, mendacicsumi, 

Coci Bumus cocisaumi, 
Goci sumus codasumi, 

Ftties optumi, 
Goci 8umus coclssumi. 

Deiu semper haec poitamus instrumenta, 

£t digitos habemus callidos ; 
Nam simul et condimus condimenta 

£t condimus surrupta in loculos. 
Chor. 

Dominum ptscesque desquamamus, 
£c jus coquentes nil moramur jus ; 

Sed dum aves velluntur, aucupamus 
Si qmd in nostras intolet manus. 

Chor. 
These particulars are of course more interest- 
ing to readers in England than a detailed 
description of the acting. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to add that the acting reached a 
high standard of excellence. There seems 
little doubt that young Australia is developing 
admirable histrionic talent ; and in the person 
of Prof. Leeper, a name not unknown in 
Dublin and at Oxford, the actors enjoyed the 
services of a trainer of very remarkable powers 
in the same direction. Many who have seen 
the Westminster play thought the Melbourne 
play superior. Not only was the acting good, 
especially in the characters of Euciio (Mr. 
Lowers), and Strobilus (Mr. Champion), but 
the mounting was very correct and effective. 
A beautiful scene bad been painted, showing 
Athens in the background ; and the dresses were 



picturesque, as well as conforming to the require- 
ments of archaeological accuracy. The play was 
performed in the presence of the Governor of 
the Colony, Lady Loch, and three bishops of 
Australian dioceses, the new Bishop of Mel- 
bourne attending on the very night of his 
arrival M. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 
There was a very large audience at St. James's 
Hall last Thursday week to greet M. Vladimir 
de Pachmann. For several reasons he is always 
an attraction ; but he has been for some time 
now on the Continent, and so his redtal— an- 
nounced as the only one this season — was a treat 
not to be missed. The pianist, in arranging 
his programme, had studied what would best 
suit himself and his audience. Beethoven's 
name was wisdy exduded, but Weber was re- 
presented by his Sonata in E minor. We need 
not speak of the performance in detail; the 
whole was admirably played, while for delicacy 
and refinement nothing could surpass the ren- 
dering of the two middle movements. In 
Schumann's **Faschingsschwank aus Wien," he 
again distinguished himself, but more espedally 
in the Scherzino and Intermezzo. He gave also 
a ballade en forme de variations by Grieg— a 
difficult work, and thoroughly characteristic of 
the composer, but lacking in variety. It is, of 
course, needless to say anything about his play- 
ing of pieces by Liszt, Henselt, and Chopin. 
Of the many distinguished pianists who visit 
London, there is not one — not even Bubenstein 
— who can charm his audience as does M de 
Pachmann in Henselt*s delicate trifles, and in 
Chopin's equally delicate but deeper tones. 

1^. Charles Hall6 gave his third concert last 
Friday week. The c def feature of the pro- 
gramme was Brahms' Sonata for pianoforte 
and violoncdlo in F (Op. 99). This interesting 
work was noticed by us on the occasion of its 
first performance a few weeks back at a recital 
given by Herr Kwast. We need now oily add 
that it was admirably interpreted by the con- 
cert-giver and Signer Piatti, and was received 
with enthusiasm. It forms a worthy companion 
to the Sonata for piano and violin recently pro- 
duced. Mr. E[all^ played as solos Chopin's 
** Berceuse " and the A. fiat ballad, which he in- 
terpreted with rare skill and refinement. The 
concert conduded with a Quintet for piano and 
strings by Karl Nawratil. The music is 
thoroughly well written; but the composer is at 
present far too much under the innuence of 
Menddsohn and Schumann, and his work there- 
fore lacks the one thing needful — originality. 
If he be young, this is not surprising. Mr. 
Santley was the vocalist. 

M. Saint-Saens gave his second redtal at St. 
James's Hall last Saturday afternoon. The 
programme commenced with Weber's charming 
Duet for clarionet and piano. M. Turban, the 
clarionet player, an artist from Paris, astonished 
and dehghted the audience by the beauty of his 
tone and grace of his style. The effect of the 
music was to some degree spoilt by the loud 
pianoforte playing of M. Saint-Saens, especially 
in the opening movement. M. Taffenel (flute) 
and M. Gillet (oboe), two more Parisian artists, 
also made their appearance ; and the one, in a 
not very interesting Romance by the concert- 
giver, the other, in a Handel Sonata, proved 
themsdves worthy companions of M. Turban. 
The concert was, therefore, of exceptional 
interest, and M. Saint-Saens may be proud of 
having introduced to our notice three such 
distinguished performers. The programme in- 
cluded other concerted pieces, and some of the 
dever pianist's brilliant solos. The audience 
was most enthusiastic 
Jfii. Berringer gf^ve a pupil's concert the 
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same afternoon at Prince's Hall. We are un 
fortunately unable to say more about it than 
that it was well attended, and that some of his 
most promising pupils, including M. Luigi 
Arditi, appeared. 

Dvordk*8 ** Symphonic Variations" were re- 
peated by desire at the fifth Bichter Concert on 
Monday evening. The performance was an 
excellent one, and the skilful and genial music 
again made a great impression. The chief 
feature of the evening was Dr. Parry's Sym- 
phony in F (No. 2). It had been announced as 
Ko. 3, I ut it is really a remodelling of a 
symphony written for the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Musical Society, and produced at Cam- 
bridge on June 12, 1883. We cannot alter our 
opinion then expressed with regard to the first 
movement. How much has been altered we 
cannot say, after so long an interval of time ; 
but the developments of the themes still seem 
to us more interesting than the themes them- 
selves. The Scherzo and slow movements are 
both very clever and attractive. The Finale did 
not satisfy us at Cambridge, but pleased us 
immensely on Monday. It is full of spirit, and 
clear in form. This absence of vagueness it 
is which specially distinguishes Dr. Parry 'b 
later compositions from his earlier ones. The 
composer imparted to the writer of the analysis 
the '* programme" of the music as an open 
eecrer. Of course, this adds nothing to 
the value of the music, but the public 
like a name. The work describing the im- 
pressions of a yoimg Cambridge student will 
henceforth be known as the '* I^dergraduate " 
symphony. The performance was excellent, 
and at the dose Dr. Parry was summoned to 
the platform and heartily cheered. The pro- 
gramme was imusually long, and one piece 
might well have been left out. This was 
Liszt's long and, at times, hideously ugly 
symphonic poem ** Hungaria." Herr Bichter 
has given rhapsodies of Liszt which, if not 
altogether wonhy of his programmes, are at 
any rate clever, bright, and tuneful. The 
hisses at the close of the performance of 
** Hungaria" will, perhaps, teach the eminent 
conductor, better than any words, how littie 
the English public cares for music in which 
noise, dissonnance, and dreariness are the 
prevailing elements. 

Master Josef Hofmann gave his first piano- 
forte recital at Prince's Hail on Thursday after- 
noon. He will only enter the tenth year of his 
age this month, and was only six when he first 
played in public. That was the age at which 
Mozart commenced his career; while liszt — 
another remaricable boy pianist — ^was about the 
present age of Hofmann when he first appeared 
at Vienna. Youthful prodigies, however, often 
astonish the world for a short time, and then one 
hears of them no more. Let us hope that such 
will not be the case with this exceptionally 
gifted child. At the moment of going to press 
we can only say that he astonished his audience 
by his muscular strength and his wonderful 
mechanism, and delighted them by the beauty 
of his tone and natural and inteUigent style of 
playing. He went through a progranmie of 
seven or eight difiioult pieces without book. 
He gave also a short improvisation. We shall 
have more to say about him after Ids second 
recital, which will take place next Tuesday. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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Now ready. In 1 vol., small 4to, 10*. 6d. 

SHIKAR SKETCHES. With Notes 

on IndUn Fltld Sp<trts. Bv J. MORAY BROWN, Ute 79th Camvon 
Ulgblanders. With Eight IllnstratioQs by J. C. Dollman, K J. 

NEW EDITION for 1887. 

UNDER THE ESPEQAL PATRONAGE OF HBR UA^RRTY. 

S6th Edition, 1 vol., mysl 8vo, with the arnu beautifully eorraved. 

31*. 6d. bound, gilt «d*ee. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARO- 

NETAGB for 18S7. Correoted bj the Nobility. 

THE NEW NOVELS. 



CATERINA. By the Anthor of 

"Uuterdale." SvoU. •' 

JACOBI'S WIFE. By Adeline 

SERGEANT, Author of "No Saint," " An Open Foe," &e. 3voU. 
LADY MARGARET MAIENDIE'8 NBW STORY. 

ON the SCENT. By Lady Margaret 

MAJENDIB. Author of "DIU.** "OnoeMore." "SisterB-in-Uw." to. 
1 voL, crown 8vo, 6e. 
"A bright and wholesome story."— SI. JtmutfB Oatem, 

A GREAT PLATONIC FRIEND- 

SHIP. By W. DUTTON BURRAKD. 8 vols. 
" The book as a whole is fosclnatlng and even original, and leaves a 
distinct lmi>re«*ion behind.**— A(A«ii(i««m. 
" V«ry deverly told, snd full of capital totiches of Ufo and oharaoCrr." 

LiUrarg if orli. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries. In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

THE GOLDEN HOPE: a Romance 

of tbe Deep. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Anthor of " The Wreck of tbe 
* Groavenor,' " fto. 
*' Mr. Clark Kusse.l is at his best In * The Golden Hone,' which meam 
that this latest novel of his Is one of the finest books of lu kiod la oar 
laDKUose.**— ilcademy. 
" As vivid and vivacioos as the best of his books."— i)«air Teteorvph. 

bECOND EDITION of KNIGHT- 

ERRANT. By BONA LYALL, Author of "Donovan/ **Wc Two,' 
gce. 3 vols. 

' Rnigbt Errant ' Is marked by the author** beet qualities as a wrttar »f 
oo, and displays ou every page the grace and quiet power of th« forsrr 



fiction, and displays ou every page 
works."— il thaiatum. 



which 
than 



* Among all the stories, rsal or fietttloas, of Italian brlmndace v 
w* have read, there is iwne more striking, plottiresqne, and terrible 
this."— i9peciator. 

FROM HEATHER HILLS. By 

Mrs. J. HARTLEY PERKS. tvoU. 



This novel Is very pleasant reading Indeed ; It la healthy wlihost bela« 
violent, subtle without being affaeied. Mrs. IVrks bos a grace and delkacy 
of toooh that is quite ohsrmlng.''— lifcOnrday lUoiew. 



A DATELESS BARGAIN. By 

Lady Lovdsoa," "Judith Wynne," ate. 



«fofh 



C. L. PIRKIS, Author of * 

3 vols. 

"In 'A Dstdsaa Bargain* Mrs. Plrkto haa supplied a fresh proof o 

skill in tumlLg out very good and workmanlike ficUon."— ^oaoemy. 

"A dever and intereetlng novel."— Literary IfortcL 

"It is ftuffldenttosay that the tale is that rara avis a thr«cwro*n«e 

novtl from which one would not wish to retrench a page."— Jfvnt<i«9 Pi/tt^ 



BIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Each In a Single Volume. 

DONOVAN: a Modem Englishman. 

By EDNA LYaLL, Author of " We Two,- Ao. ** 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Anthor 

of "Donovan," *c. * ^ 

IN the GOLDEN DATS. By Edna 

LYALL, Author of " Donovan,** •» We Two," *c. 

WON by WAITING. New and 

Revised BdRloa. By EDNA LYALL, Anthor of *' DoBeTaa,** fte. 

HuR0T & Blackbtt, 13| Gbreat Madbozough-fitKet. 
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LITERATURE. 



Imaginary Portraito* By Walter Pater. 
(Maomillan.) 

Iir this Tolume are brought together four 
studies which have appeal^ in Maemillan^i 
Magazine between October 1885 and May 
1897. They have in common this character- 
istic, that they are rather products of the 
imaginative feculty than of the critical, 
though tiielr production implies a keen and 
exquisite critical effort and much learning. 
Another characteristic which they have in 
common is that they deal with the endeavour 
at various periods of history — ^the endeavour 
in various forms — of the human soul after 
liberty, Ught, the better part. Again, the 
four studies deal each with an unfulfilled 
endeavour — a failure to reach the crowning 
goaJ, however great the gain obtained on the 
way and by the way. 

"A Prince of Court Painters," the first 
study in the volume, is an effort to under- 
staud the true soul of Watteau, whose bio- 
graphy is imperfectly known. Antoine Pater, 
engraver, of Yalenciennes, had a son, Jean 
Baptiste Pater, niue years younger than 
Watteau, whose pupil he was, and an im- 
portant painter of that school. Whether Jean 
Baptiste's sister really lived I do not know ; 
but we have here extracts from the journal 
which she kept while she dwelt at Valen- 
ciennes, and watched the career of her fellow- 
townsman. Watteau was bom in 1684, and 
died in ) 721 — and our '* extracts from an old 
French journal" begin with September 1701, 
and thence follow the events of his life, 
introducing with skilful touch all the char- 
acterisation of him which has descended to us 
from those who knew him, and more — essay- 
ing with imaginative Renins to penetrate to 
the inward ^ing. The style,^ both in the 
sense of texture of prose, and in the larger 
sense of style, the choice and grouping of 
details, is very beautifuL 

What does the lady, the writer of the 
diary, think of the inner being of her fellow 
townsman, her friend from early youth, 
Antony Watteau, whose name to most of us 
brings only associations of frivolous delicacy 
and grace, of silken courtiers, and ladies of the 
ancim regime ? 

<*Methinks Antony Watteau reproduces that 

Sllant world, those patched and powdered 
lies and fine cavaliers, so much to its own 
satisfaction, partly because he despises it: if 
this be a possible condition of excellent artistic 
l>roduction. . . • Himself reallv of ^ the old 
time — that serious old time which is passing 
away, the impress of which he carries on his 
physiognomy — ^he dignifies, by what in him is 
neither more nor less than a profound melan- 
choly, the essential insignificance of what he wide 



to touch in all that; transforming its mere 
pettiness into grace. . • • For in truth Antony 
Watteau is stuL the mason's boy, and deals 
with that world under a fascination, of the 
nature of which he is half- conscious methinks, 
puzzled at 'the queer trick he possesses,' to 
use his own phrase. You see him growing 
ever more and more meagre, as he goes through 
the world and its applause. Tet he reaches 
with wonderful sagacity the secret of an adjust- 
ment of colours, a coiffure^ a toilette, setting I 
know not what air of real superiority on such 
thinffs. He will never overcome his early 
training: and these light things will possess 
for him always a kind of worth, as character- 
ising that impossible or forbidden world which 
the mason's boy saw through the closed gate- 
ways of the endianted garden. Those trS^ing 
and petty graces, the insignia to him of that 
nobler world of aspiration and idea, even now 
that he is aware, as I conceive, of their true 
littleness, bring back to him, by the power of 
association, all the old magical exhilaration of 
his dream — his dream of a better world than 
the real one." 

The writer of these words is a beautiful 
creation, and were it not for the name of the 
study one might for a moment wonder 
whether ehe yrete not the Imaginary Portrait 
But it is not so. The device of her existence 
permits Mr. Pater to essay a Portrait of 
Watteau without assuming direct responsi- 
bility for it. 

With two more short extracts I leave this 
study : 

" For the rest, bodily exhaustion, perhaps, and 
this new interest in an old friend, have brought 
him tranquillity at last, a tranquillity in which 
he is much occupied with matters of religion. 
Ah I it was ever so with me. And one livee 
also most reasonably so. With women, at 
least, it is so, quite certiunly. Yet I know not 
what there is of a pity which strikes deep, at 
the thought of a man, a while siuce so strong,* 
turning his face to the wall from the things 
which most occupy men's lives. 

'' He died with all the sentiments of religion. 
He has been a sick man all his life. He was 
always a seeker after something in the world, 
that is there in no satisfying measure, or not at 
aU." 

' In "Denys FAuxerrois" it is sought to 
embody <' a quaint legend of a return of a 
golden or poetically gilded age, as it happened 
in an ancient town of m^iaeval France." 
In beautiful Auxerre Mr. Pater found in 
some old stained glass and tapestries ''a 
figure not exactly conformable to any recog- 
nised ecclesiastical type " — ^the builder of the 
organ of the cathedral of St. Etienne in 
Auxerre. 

*< Certainly, notwithstanding its grace* and 
wealth of graceful accessories, a suttering tor- 
tured figure. With idl the regular beauty of 
a pasan god, he has sufPered alter a manner of 
which we must suppose pagan gods incapable. 
It was as if one of those fair, triumphant beings 
had cast in his lot with the creatures of an age 
later than his own, people of larger spiritual 
capacihr and assuredly of a larger capacity for 
melancholy." 

The Middle Age Benaissance in France has 
ere now been studied by Mr. Pater in its 
manifestation in early French poetry. That 
'* outbreak of the human spirit " is here again 
the theme; but an effort is made to grasp 
and typify in one personality that '^ many- 
sided but united movement." Here, how- 
ever, what is prominent is not so much the 
love of things of the intellect and imagination 



as the primal longing of the multitude to cast 
off all the useless teammelling influences of 
centuries, to enter into the joy of their Uves, 
to add to political liberty, lately acquired, 
liberty of heart, liberty of spirit, libwty to be 
glad. 

Denys T Auxerrois — gardener, vine-dresser, 
organ-builder — closely resembles Hawthorne's 
I)onatello. Suddenly and oddly he appeared 
in the public life of Auxerre, a lad of eighteen ; 
and it was as though by his compelling pre- 
sence people abandoned daily work, and joined 
in heedless merriment, revel, and dance ; for 
a while life was like a sunny stage-play. 
This could not last; the reaction of sorrow 
and suffering came, and the life of Denys, 
regarded by the x>eople as the author of all 
their evils, was attempted. Secluded from 
public hatred in conventual garb and life, the 
wonderful personality now mightily influenced 
the throng of artists labouring to flnish the 
cathedral of St. Etienne : 

*' He defined unconsciously a manner, alike of 
feeling and expression, to those skilful hands 
at work day by day with the chisel, the pencil, 
or the needle, in many an enduring form of 
exquisite fancy. In three successive phases or 
fashions might be traoed, especially in the 
carved work, the humours he had determined. 
There was first wild gaiety, exuberant in a 
wreath of lifelike imageries, from which 
nothing really present in nature was excluded. 
That, as the soul of Denys darkened, had passed 
into obscure regions of the satiric, the gro- 
tesque, and coarse. But from this time there 
was mianif est, with no loss of power or effect, 
a well-assured seriousness, somewhat jealous 
and exclusive, not so much in the selection of 
the material on which the arts were to work as 
in the precise sort of expression that should be 
induced upon it. It was as if the gay old pagan 
world had been hUeeed in some way. ..." 

But Denys was to have one memorial more 
definite, more positively due to himself, than 
the sculpture or painting in which he was the 
inspirer of other artists : 

<< Above all, there was a desire abroad to attain 
the instruments of a freer and more various 
sacred music than had been in use hitherto — a 
music that might express the whole compass of 
souls now grown to manhood. ... It was 
Denys, at last, to whom the thought occurred 
of combining in a fuller tide of music all the 
instruments then in use. Like the Wine-god of 
old, he had becm a lover and patron especially 
of the music of the pipe in all its varieties. . . • 
And the building of the first orean became like 
the book of his life ; it expanded to the full 
compass of his nature, in its sorrow and 
deHght." 

The organ music is heard but once while 
Denys still lives. For immediately after- 
wards, on his taking part in a pageant, the 
smothered fury of the people blazes up, and 
Denys is torn to pieces. Mr. Pater brings 
the sketch to a close with these words : 

'' So the figure in the stained glass explained 
itself. To me, Denys seemed to have been a 
real resident at Auxerre. On days of a 
certain atmosphere, when the trace of the 
Middle Age comes out, like old marks in the 
stones in rainy weather, I seemed actually to 
have seen the tortured figure there— to have 
met Denys I'Auxerrois in t£e streets." 

When Sebastian van Storck was a lad, his 
tutor wrote to his parents concerning him : 

« He seems to me to be one practical in this 
sense, that his theorems will shape life for him, 
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directly ; that he will always seek, as a matter 
of course, the eflEective equivalent to— the line 
of being which shall be the proper continuation 
of— his line of thinking." 
The line of thinking inevitable to Sebastian 
was meditation on the Absolute, the One 
Substance beneath all the accidental, the 
passing, rfiow called the world — the Universal 
Mind which alone gives unity and real exist- 
ence to the congeries called matter. Analysis, 
metaphysics absorbed all the powers of 
Sebastian, and grew by what it fed on, so 
that he came to contemplate seriously the 
duty of relieving the Absolute of that 
accident his finite existence. Mr. Pater, in 
the following passage, sets forth the posi- 
tion: 

'* The one alone is : and all things beside are 
but its passing afiPections, which ha^JAO proper 
right to be. 

*'As but its accidents or affections, indeed, 
there might have been found, within the cir- 
cumference of that one infinite thinker, some 
scope for the joy and love of the creature. 
There ha^e 'been dispositions in which that 
abstract theorem has only induced a renewed 
value for the finite interests around and within 
us. Centre of li|^ht and heat, truly nothing 
has seemed to he beyond the touch of its 
perpetual summer. It has allied itself to the 
poetical or artistic sympathy, which feels 
challenged to acquaiut itself with and explore 
the various forms of finite existence all the 
more intimately, just because of that sense of 
one lively spirit circulating through all things 
— a tiny particle of the one soul in the sunbeam, 
or the leaf. Sebastian van Storck, on the 
contrary, was determined, perhaps, by some 
inherited satiety or fatigue in his nature, to 
the opposite issue of the practical dilemma. . . . 
What he must admire, and love if he could, was 
** equilibrium," the void, the tdbida rasa, into 
which, trough all those apparent energies of 
man and natiu'e, which, in truth, are but forces 
of disintegration, the world was really settling." 

The finest effect is obtained by giving the 
portrait of this being the rich warm setting 
of Dutch life in the seventeenth century. 
The beauty of detail is very great ; the life 
of a prosperous cultivated noble people is set 
before our eyes; their art, their commerce, 
the ** grave old-world conservative beauty " 
of their homes, their heroic industry. Inci- 
dental mention of the great and ardent souls 
of whom Holland has been a fruitful mother 
touches our sympathy, and heightens the 
wonder of Sebastian's cold existence — a wonder 
which confounded those who lived beside him. 
The c<«fe8sor of Sebastian's Spanish mother, 
however, thought of the matter most justly. 

'* The aged man smiled, observing how, even 
for minds by no means superficial, the mere 
dress it wears alters the look of a familiar 
thought, with a happy sort of smile as he added 
(. . . . quoting Sebastian's favourite pagan 
wisdom from the lips of Saint Paid), ' In £um 
we live and move and have our being.* " 

Sebastian's fanaticism terminates at length 
in a black melancholy. He seeks, after 
a crisis in his history, the cure of the 
influences of external nature as he loved it, 
a desolate house amid the sands of the 
Holder, the haunt of sea-birds. A strong 
wind changing not for fourteen days floods 
that portion of ttie province, and Sebastian's 
problem is solved. Only when his body was 
round, a child lay asleep swaddled warm in 
his heavy furs in an upper room of the old 



tower, to which the tide was almost risen. 
In the saving of this child with a great effort 
Sebastian had lost his life. 

The background of the last portrait of the 
volume is Germany in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; the subject is a young 
German duke whose desire is '' to bring Apollo 
with his lyre to Germany." In his endeavour 
to fulfil this desire he is at first terribly astray, 
for his ideal is the contemporary French 
ideal — '^Apollo in the dandified costume of 
Loub XrV." But the mistake, inevitable 
for a German who lived before Winckelmann 
and Lessing, was largely repaired by the 
truthful and vigorous spirit in which it was 
made: 

" In arf, as in all other things of the mini, 
much depends on the receiver ; and the higher 
informing capacity, if it exist within, will 
mould an unpromising matter to itself, will 
realise itself by selection, and the preference 
of the better in what is bad, or indifferent, 
asserting its prerogative under the most un- 
likely conditions. Feople had in Carl, could 
they have understood it, the spectacle, under 
those superficial braveries, of a really heroic 
effort of mind at a disadvantage." 

It is hardly possible within the limits of 
a re^ew to say more than that Carl's aspira- 
tion is not after better art alone, he really 
hungers for a fuller, nobler life in every sense 
— an enlightenment, Aufkldrung, The reader 
must judge for himself of the beauty of Mr. 
Pater's description of his flight from the little 
duchy, and the long ramble from city to city 
by the Ehine until the Italian mountain gates 
are seen. At length this conviction comes to 
Carl: 

'* Straight through life, straight through nature 
and man, with one's own self-knowkdge as a 
light thereon, not bv way of the geographical 
Italv and Greece, lay the road to the new 
Hellas, to be realised now as the outcome of 
home-bom Gherman genius." 

The aspirations of which Mr. Pater means 
Buke Carl to be an embodiment, found their 
fulfilment in the later half of the century. 
Goethe's mother describes the genius of the 
Aufkldrung y for whom Lessing and Herder had 
made straight paths : 

'* There skated my son like an arrow among 
the groups. Away he went over the ice like a 
son of the gods. Anything so beautiful is not 
to be seen now. I clapped my hands for joy." 
" In that amiable figure," remarks Mr. Pater, 
« I seem to see the fulfilment of the Eeaurgam 
on CarPs empty cofi&n — the aspiring soul of 
Carl himself in freedom and effective at last." 

T. W. Ltbtbb. 



Lectures and Essays, By Stafford Henry 
I^Torthcote, First Earl of Iddesleigh. (Black- 
wood.) 

Ko public man of our own times has better 
deserved or more largely secured the goodwUl 
of his countrymen than the late Loid Iddes- 
leigh. His name, indeed, is unassociated 
with any great political achievement, nor will 
he take high rank among the writers of the 
age ; but in all that he said andin all that he 
did he ever showed himself a courteous and 
cultivated gentieman, honestiy desirous of 
promoting the good of his fellow-men. And 
this Tolome is a fair reflection of its author. 



It is not brilliant, original, or profound ; but 
throughout its pages are the evidenoes of 
sound judgment, good taste, wide sympatlues, 
and genuine culture. Didactic a lectarer 
must be, yet the vein of playful humour 
which comes from time to time to the surfaoe, 
prevents Lord Iddesleigh from being dry, 
while a seriousness of purpose, unobtrusive 
but always present, elevates him above the 
mere entertainer. 

The editor has done wisely in placing at 
the beginning of the volume the essay which 
Staffo]^ Northcote wrote for the EngliA 
prize at Oxford in 1840. Its subject — "Do 
States, like Individuals, inevitably tend, after 
a period of maturity, to decay ? " — ^was one 
which would naturally attract a mind like 
his ; and it is interesting to notice that the 
opinions expressed in this early composition 
were retained by its writer to the close of his 
life. His mind was exempt from those 
gyrations which contemporary statesmen have 
exhibited. He never believ^ that the secu- 
rity of a state is dependent upon its form of 
government or a wide dominion, a well-filled 
treasury, "a ministry of all the talents." 
The soundness of the national conscience he 
thought was that which alone could make the 
nation sound ; but the study of ancient history 
led him to fear that *' not all the prudence of 
the legislator, not all the art of the ruler, can 
avail to eradicate that principle of corraption 
which is ever slowly, but surely, working the 
downfall of all human prosperity." Perhaps 
the opinions of a youthful graduate, expressed 
in an academic exercise, may not be of much 
account; but at least they show that, from 
the very outset of his career, Stafford l^orth- 
cote saw that religion and piety were the 
only remedies for the inevitable sickneee of 
a state. To this conviction he adhered 
throughout his Ufe, and never hesitated to act 
upon it. 

The horae suhsecivae of a modem stateemoi 
are, of course, far too brief for solid literary 
work. In the rare moments when Stafford 
Northcote could escape from the world of 
politics into the world of letters, he naturally 
sought recreation for his own overtaxed mind. 
He seems to have been at all times a great 
novel-reader, using works of fiction as a 
pleasant remedy for the effects of excessive 
study ; and he has, therefore, a good word to 
say for "desultory reading," or at least for 
a certain amount of it. It is not wide reading, 
but indolent reading, that should he dis- 
couraged. It is impossible to acquire exten- 
sive views of men and things if study be 
limited to any one class of writers. *' Depend 
upon it," he says, ** from narrowing to per- 
verting is but a short step." In his choice 
of authors he showed a catholicity of taste 
which will surprise those who have looked 
upon him only as the respectable leader of 
a respectable political party. In addressing 
the Edinburgh students after his election as 
Lord Bector of the university, he scaioely 
dared to speak in praise of Scott and Bozxib 
(for his admiration of them surpassed his 
powers of expression) ; but he took ooeaskm 
to mention anotiier Scottish poet, of whom it 
is probable many of his audience had neyer 
heard: 

" I was struck by finding some time ago, idien 
I happened to ask at uie London lAonxy for 
Barbour's great poem on tiie Bnioe, that. 
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though the library boasted of three copies, they 
'were all three at that moment lent out. I was 
pleased to think that in the.se days, when it is 
us necessary as ever it was to plead the cause 
of personal freedom, there should be a run upon 
book which contains that spirited apostrophe : 

' Ah, Freedom is a noble thing ! 
Freedom makes man to have liking. 
Freedom all solace to man gives ; 
He lives at ease that freely lives. 
A noble heart may have none else 
Nor else nought that may him plea&e, 
If freedom fail : for free hking 
Is yearned over all other thing.' " 

"While giving due honour to Barbour, he 
maintained the supremacy of his contemporary 
haucer, criticised with point and brevity 
Ben Jonson and Marlowe, Ford and Massinger, 
and happily remarked on the ''very little 
read Drayton" that his ^^ Folyolhion seems 
as if it might have filled the place of a Brad- 
shaw's ' Quide ' to tourists of the Arcadia 
stamp." 

Stafford Northcote's neighbourliness showed 
itself frequently in his efforts to provide 
wholesale recreation for those around him. 
If his scanty leisure compelled him to speak 
'* on Nothing," his auditors were not sent 
empty away ; but, if he got hold of a really 
congenial subject, there came forth from the 
store of a well-filled mind abundance of apt 
quotation and well-digested thought. 

The study of words had always been a 
favourite pursuit with him ; and, when called 
upon at short notice to lecture to the towns- 
folk of Crediton, he very naturally turned to 
account the accumulations of a retentive 
memory. Thus, his lecture on '' Names and 
Nicknames " is quite a model of what should 
be aimed at on such an occasioned wakening 
interest, stimulating intelligent curiosity, 
directing the mind into new fields of thought 
and enquiry, and combining amusement with 
instruction. For example, the recurrence of 
the same names (and those assumed) in the 
list of occupants of the papal chair has 
puzzled even the well-informed; and the 
explanation of the circumstance, as given by 
Lord Iddesleigh, is so simple and complete 
that it is worth quoting : 

" In the first instance, among the popes who 
were elected bishops of Borne there were some 
persons who bore heathen names. It did not 
appear suitable that Christian bishops should 
be known by heathen names, and, in order to 
get rid of this objection, names were taken that 
were not liable to it. In the early days of the 
popes, two or three popes kept their own names, 
and they died quickly one after the other. It 
was consequently held unfortunate to retain 
one's own name, and desirable that every pope 
should take a new name. Ultimately the 
practice came to be that every newly-dected 
pope should assume the name of the pope under 
whose rule he obtained the cardinal's hat. By 
this plan the names of the popes have become 
very restricted ..." 

Not less excellent is a lecture on Moli^re, 
deliyered at Exeter in 1872. The lecturer 
had taken evident pains to ''get-up" his 
subject fthough far more famil^ with the 
French arama than most Englishmen are); 
and the result is a confirmation of his own 
opinion that '* the power of cramming shows 
power of mind," and the faculty survives 
and is useful, when the immediate cause for 
its being called into action has passed away 
and been forgotten. 



While these ** Lectures and Essays " are 
unimportant as contributions to literature, 
they afford pleasant reading, and will help 
to keep a good man's memory screen. 

Chablbs jr. EoBissoir. 



Works of Thomas Hill Green. Edited by 
B. L. Nettleship. Vol. II. (Longmans.) 

This notice of tHe second volume of the late 
Prof. Green's collected writings comes late, 
but it may serve to recall the work to those 
who have read it, and to give those who 
have not some idea of its great importance. 

The explanation on the title-page describes 
the volume as containing '* Lectures on Kant, 
etc. " ; but the word ** etc." includes what is 
the most important part of the book — the 
Lectures on Political Obligation. At some 
time, it is to be hoped, it may be found 
possible to publish this work on political 
philosophy in a separate form. The rest of 
the volume is of a more special character, but 
these lectures have a general philosophical 
interest. They form a commentary on the 
statement which Prof. Caird, in the pre- 
face to Essays ' in Fhilotophical Criticism^ 
reports Green as making with respect to 
Kegel's work — that '^it must all be done 
over again." In these lectures Green travels 
over a large port of the field which occupies 
the Eeehtsphilosophie of Hegel. They show 
him at his best, because he is dealing with 
subjects in which — as a man of affairs who 
himself took an active share in city and 
national politics — he felt the strongest prac- 
tical interest. Many of the important social 
questions of the day find a philosophical 
treatment, such as state education, individual 
property, freedom of contract. I will endea- 
vour to give a short account of the contents 
of the work. 

The lectures fall into two divisions: the 
first of which (A-H) is occupied with the 
more abstract question of the nature of rights 
and their authority; the latter (I-P) with 
the discussion of particular rights. This 
course of lectures succeeded a course on moral 
philosophy. Politics are, in Green's view, as 
closely connected with ethics a^ they were in 
the mind of Aristotle; and the theory of 
rights was only to have formed part of a 
complete account of the institutions of 
morality. There is a difference between 
legal and moral obligation, because law con- 
cerns only the external acts, while moral 
duties cannot be enforced, just because they 
imply not merely certain acts but certain 
motives. But, on the other hand, all rights 
rest upon a moral foundation, and the value 
of a right can only be judged by reference to 
the moral end. The following passages ex- 
press, in short, Green's yiew of the connexion 
of rights with morality : 

** The claim or right of the individual to have 
certain powers secured to him by society, and 
the counter claim of societv to exercise certain 
powers over l^e individual, alike rest on the 
fact that these powers are necessary to the 
fulfilment of man's vocation as a moral being, 
to an effectual self-devotion to the work of 
developing the perfect character in himself and 
others "(p. 347). 

Or, again : 

** The capacity, then, on the part of the indi- 
vidual of conceiving a good as the same for 



himself and others, and of being determined to 
action by that conception, is the foundation of 
rights; and rights are the condition of that 
capacity being realised '' (p. 353). 

These passages show the intimate connexion 
of the idea of a common good with that of 
self-realisation, which is made prominent in 
Green's ethics. The self which is contem- 
plated in that conception is, in fact, a social 
self or member of a moral society. A state 
which ensures the conditions in which true 
morality is possible is, therefore, a state 
whose law is the '' jus naturae," in the senee 
of perfection which Greek writers attached 
to the word " nature." A theory of the true 
state will explain *' how far positive law is 
what it ought to be, and what is the ground 
of the duty to obey it " (p. 346). 

Such a moral conception of the basis of 
rights is entirely at variance with theories, 
such as thoee of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, which trace the origin of legal 
obligation to the emergence of civil society 
from a so-called state of nature. Natursd 
rights are, with these theories, those which 
belong to a man he/ore his entrance into 
society. Accordingly, Green examines these 
theories in detail, beginning with Spinoza and 
ending with Bousseau. It is very instructive 
to follow him in observing the differences 
between the different thinkers, and the gradual 
widening of the conception of civil society 
from the Leviathan to the Contrat Social, 
What appears to Green to be the fundamental 
fallacy of these doctrines is their assumption 
of the existence of rights before the founda- 
tion of a society, without which they would 
be meaningless. This criticism is not the 
same as that commonly urged, that the social 
contract itself would imply the conception of 
the obligation of contract on the part of the 
persons who entered into it. Such a criticism 
does but expose the mythological character of 
the history by which society is said to be 
created. It does not do justice to the real 
importance of the social coutract as represent- 
ing the co-operation of citizens in a common 
work. 

Bousseau's fruitful conception of a volonU 
gdnerale^ which is the sovereign of a state 
(however much he himself may confound it 
with the mass meeting of a whole city) 
naturally leads on to a discussion of the 
nature of sovereignty. The result is to 
rehabilitate Bousseau, as contrasted with 
Austin, whose definition of sovereignty has 
been treated also by Sir Henry Maine in a 
well-known lecture {Early Institutions, xii.). 
Green dbtinguishes the person or persons who 
actually exercise coercive power from the 
<< general will," which is the foundation of 
the coherence of the state. This general will 
may be described as the idea which animates 
the state. It is by contributing to realise 
this idea that individuals do the work of the 
state. This is explained at length in the last 
section but one of the first part (section G), 
in which the main conception of the book is 
expounded under the form of the proposition 
that will, and not force, is the basis of the 
state. The relation of sovereign and subject, 
which is essential to the state, is nothing but 
a repetition of what constitutes all mortdity ; 
and as a set of institutions which secure well 
being and constrain opposing^ inclinations 
<< morality and political subjection thus hare 
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a common source" (p. 430). It is accord- 
ingly not fear which justifies ohedience to 
law, but the recognition of law as embodying 
the common interest. The conception of this 
common interest is, indeed, only very partially 
realised; and, in the minds of those who 
make states, is mixed up with all manner of 
other ideas ; but it is only so far as — ^in his 
limited walk of life — its recognition is in- 
stinctive that a man is a loyal citizen. 
Green adds, <'it is the fault of the state if 
this conception fails to make him a loyal 
subject, if not an intelligent patriot. It is 
a sign that the state is not a true state.'' 
"We are not, therefore, to think of the state 
as a mere aggregate of persons subject to a 
sovereign, but as a society animated by a 
meaning and common purpose, which is ex- 
pressed in the rights which owe their exist- 
ence to the society. The obligation to obey 
the law of the state is that thh law gives 
scope to the moral energies of its members. 
In the proceeding section (E) Green treats 
at length of the questions that arise as to 
whether there may be a practical duty of 
breaking the law in order to reform it, when 
the state falls short of the moral ideal 
(§101-112) ; while in the following section 
f K') there is a discussion of the question, how 
lar the duty of obeying the law may conflict 
with rights which belong to men, ej., 
slaves, in virtue of their common humanity. 

The second part of the lectures treats of 
rights in detail. The design of the work not 
being completed, all those that are discussed 
are private rights, which in Green's view are 
anterior to the state itself, while, like all 
rights, they postulate the exbtence of society. 
The state implies always the existence of 
coercive force ; and while certain rights come 
into existence with the state, its function with 
regard to those rights which precede the 
state is limited to securing them. These 
rights are the right to life and liberty, the 
right of property, and family rights. The 
first of them, the right to free life, depends 
once more on the free or moral capacity of the 
person, and it belongs to every man as such, 
though the world has taken long to recognise 
it. Out of the relation of the state to this 
right many important questions arise; for in 
using its members for war, and in punishing 
the violation of law, the state interferes with 
this right, as it does also when it sets 
itself to promote the welfare of its members 
by positive enactment. A theory like the 
above might seem to favour indiscriminate 
state legislation; but this would be a mis- 
conception. Green strongly insists on the 
evil of paternal government fp. 346) as 
destroying the spontaneity of civilised life; 
hence the chief function of the state must 
be to remove obstacles in the way of moral 
development. But each application of the 
principle must be decided on its own merits ; 
and the principle would require the direct 
action of the state in such cases as enforce- 
ment of education and limitation of freedom 
of contract, where the absenoe of law, so far 
from encouraging spontaneity of right action, 
prevents it. 

The discussion of war and punishment 
forms one of the most important parts of the 
volume. Green maintains that war is always 
a wrong, because a violation of the right to 
free life. It is true that a particular state 



may not be doing wrong in going to war; 
the blame is not thereby removed, but only 
shifted to those persons whose actions rendered 
the war necessary. It may be difficult to 
fix the responsibility, but the wrong remains. 
And this is not altered by the undoubted 
tendency of wars to produce certain kinds of 
virtuous and noble character. We have to 
hold that no state, if it is a true state, can 
violate the rights of its own members, or of 
foreigners, to free life; and where this 
necessity seems to be imposed, it is because 
the state fails to perform its function of duly 
satisfying the moral demands of its members. 
Hence Green refuses to regard the present 
system of great standing armies as a necessary 
accompaniment of the great development 
given in modem times to the state, but 
ascribes it to the imperfectness with which 
the state is realised. The more the individual 
states remove the elements of internal dis- 
harmony, whether in the shape of a privileged 
class, or a religion owning allegiance to 
external authority, or from whatever cause, 
the less will be the chances of collision 
between states. Such a condition would 
leave intact the individuality of states, and 
give scope to the patriotism of their citizens, 
and would realise the dream of <^ one inter- 
national court with authority resting on the 
consent of independent states " (p. 485). 

The theory of punishment is contained in 
section L. Without entering into further 
details, a remark may be made as to the 
general character of Green*s treatment of this 
subject, and of the nature of property and 
family rights. He is concerned chiefly with 
an analysis of the nature of these rights or 
moral institutions, and accordingly he distin- 
guishes between their origin in history in 
some natural impulse of mankind, and their 
real character as moral. Thus punishment is 
founded upon the instinct of revenge; pro- 
perty upon the fact of occupancy, which 
again is the expression of the impulse to have 
what pleases. But the origin of these insti- 
tutions is different from what they are them- 
selves. Punishment under one of its aspects 
is retribution: it gives the wrong-doer his 
deserts. But it differs from revenge in 
being divested of personal feeling : it is the 
vengeance of the community or of the law, 
but it supersedes private revenge. The 
gratiflcation of vengeance is, in fact, a 
violation of right. Punishment always has 
reference to rights, and preserves them by 
prevention ; and rights owing their existence 
to society, punishment is an act of society. 
Again, appropriation is not mere occupation 
— ^for, first, it is the expression of a moral 
self which demands satisfaction ; and, in the 
next place, it implies recognition by society 
as a right. It is, therefore, a moral institu- 
tion. Property is organic to the individual's 
will — ^it is not a mere appendage, but a part 
of himself. And just bemuse it represents, in 
its peculiar way, the capacity of a person who 
is capable of being determined by the idea of 
a go^ common to himself with otiiers, is it 
recognised as a right. Its social character 
is, indeed, more easily recognisable in its 
earlier stages, where it is held in common, 
than in the later, where it is held by indi- 
viduals for themselves — always, however, in 
its proper position in a social or moral 
economy, from its being an expression of 



an individual will, it follows that it must \ 
differ with each person, and that attempts j 
at maintaining a permanent equality are 
mechanical. But there is no space left to 
enter into the questions which arise out of 
this view, nor to do more than refer to the 
account of family rights given in section O. 

This volume contains, besides these lectures, 
a course of lectures on Eant, and another on 
logic. The latter begins with a criticisai 
of the formal logic of Hamilton and ICansel, 
but the greater part consists of a detailed 
criticism of Mill's logic. It has the same 
searchingness of examination which distin- 
guishes the Introductions to Hume, and there 
is the same insistance on Green's fundamental 
doctrine of a permanent subject of knowledge. 
Perhaps the account of Kant's moral theory 
is that part of the volume which, after the 
lectures on Political Obligation, poaseases 
most general interest. It has to be con- 
sidered in connexion with the Prolegomena U 
EthicBy and the editor has frequently and 
wisely condensed certain portions, the sub- 
stance of which has already been treated in 
that work. Besides the moral theory, the 
lectures on Kant contain a detailed ex- 
position and criticism of certain portiooB of 
the Critique of Pure Eeaeon. Students of 
Kant will be grateful for the distinctness 
with which Green raises the difficulties of 
that philosopher. There are, in the main, two 
schools of Kantian interpretation in England 
at the present day. The one reads him in 
the light of the development which his 
successors gave to him, and to the nnmber of 
these interpreters Green belongs. What is 
most remarkable in his account is that, follow- 
ing certain indications of the first edition of 
the Critique (which is the one he uses), he 
holds that with Kant the transcendental sub- 
ject and the transcendental object are the 
same (p. 28). This is dangerously near to 
the assertion that the mateiml of knowledge 
is supplied by the self-consciousness, and to 
the idea worked out in the Critique of J'udg- 
ment of a perceptive understanding. It is 
certainly very questionable whether this Tiev 
does not attribute to Kant much more tiian 
he ever meant by his own doctrine. The 
other interpreters of Kant endeavour to take 
him more at his own word, and certainly Dr. 
Sterling's admirable Text-Book to Kant needs 
to be carefully studied as an antidote to such 
a view as that contained in this Tolome. 
Kant, though making a great advance oil 
Hume, stood very near to him indeed. 

It only remains to acknowledge the use- 
fulness of the detailed summary of the 
argument which the editor has pre&ced. 

S. ALSXAJfDKB. 



La Religion a Borne sous lee /3Mre$. Par 
JeanE6ville. (Paris: Leronx.) 

In selecting the time from Septimios Sevems 
to Philip for his most able and exhaustive 
study M. E6ville has tiie advantage of • 
period somewhat less often worked over thsi 
the religious history of the earlier empire. 
Yet at the point whence his surrey staits 
Pagan religion is beginning to take on 
Christian tendencies and features whidi, 
without being Christian, are yet shared bj 
Christianit]^, or smoothe the way for it. 
The period, in fact, desoryes the closest 
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Btudji as bemg that in which the saooess of 
Chrutianity was prepared ; and we find in the 
Tolume before ns a much more satisfactory list 
of real secondary causes than those a priori 
considerations by which Gibbon sought to 
account for that success. The tendencies of 
which Christianity reaped the advantage are 
duly noted ; and so are the forms of worship 
in which it found for a time threatening 
rivals. There was a keen struggle for 
existence just then among religions, and M. 
B^yille goes far toward showing how the 
issue was a case of suryival of the fittest 
It was not, as Dr. Albert Eeyille once wrote 
(in his ApoUaniui of I^ana\ an '< unaccount- 
able reyolution " or a ''historical surprise/' 



but a very natural eyolution. The age was 
marked by a singular reyiyal of interest in 
religious questions, a certain disposition 
toward monotheism, and a great development 
of belief in another life. The moral ideal, 
too, was perhaps higher, and there was at 
least a keener wish to realise it than in pre- 
ceding generations. Beligions had become 
more moraJ, and were becoming universal, 
not local and rescricted. But sUll there lay 
before the Eoman public the widest possible 
choice of religions (to say nothing of phil- 
osophies) from which to satisfy its emotional 
needs and deduce rules for action. The old 
gods of Italy and Ghreece, from Jupiter to 
Priapus, had by no means died with Pan. 
The emperor- worship was active. The dim 
ideas of ^enii^ maneSf and larei had been 
renewed and developed by Oreek theories 
about demons. Thraoian, Gallic, and German 
deities were brought to Bome by the legion- 
aries. Oriental religions had spread over the 
empire ; Phrygian and Syrian divinities found 
worshippers side by side with Alexandrine 
gods, among whomlsis, outliving the scandals 
of her earlier days, had now become a 
patroness of holy life. Mithras, absorbing 
other deities, and availing himself of the 
nervous seli-questioning tone of the time, 
was on his way to become, what he was under 
Aurelian and Diocletian, the god par excellenoe 
of the empire. Such were the elements at 
work. But these elements were themselves 
mixed or modified before they came into this 
juxtaposition. The Boman gods had been 
shaped by Greek thought; the Syrian were 
more or less Hellenised. Isis and Serapis 
were deities of cosmopolitan Alexandria rather 
than of self-centred Egypt The result 
(among the Pagans) was a huge syncretism, a 
union of cults and practices varying from 
time to time and from man to man, but always 
alike in being non-exclusive. The temper of 
the syncretism was very various. We find the 
unreflecting impressibility of the believing 
crowd, the reasoned theories of the phil- 
osophers, and the undiscriminating avidity of 
those who practised every cult and were 
initiated into every mystery from the mere 
liope of finding fresh emotions. Here Pan- 
theism had the upper hand ; there Polytheism. 
Sometimes the gods were freely identified, at 
other times regarded as different aspects of one 
great deity, each worshipper choosing for him- 
self which deity that should be. The magic of 
the time (as uie amulets, the panthea^ with 
the attributes of different gods attached to 
one figure) and the devotional writing of the 
time teU the same story as the inscriptions. 
An inscrintion found at Carvoran. on the 



Boman WaU, identifies the Virgo Caelestis 
with the Mother of the (Jods, Pax, Yirtus, 
Ceres, and the Dea Syria ((7./.Z., vii. 759). 
The resulting diversity of view and practice 
is carefully ansdysed by M. B^ville, who finds, 
in addition to all these blind tendencies, three 
conscious and resolute attempts at reform 
within paganism. First, there was the Neo- 
pythagorean attempt, pushed by the Empress 
Julia Domna and her circle, ana embodied in 
the story of Apollonius, the ideal sage who 
was at once the revealer and the model of a 
universal religion. Philostratus's life of him, 
though not in direct opposition to Christ, is 
yet not a romance or a history, but a gospel. 
Next, there was the mere substitution of an 
Oriental cult for Greek and Boman deities 
whom it should rather absorb than expel. 
This was carried out for a time by Elagabalus, 
whose god, whatever the etymology of his 
name, is a mere Syrian Batd. It is to be 
remembered to the credit of this prince that, 
unlike other emperors, he caused his god and 
not himself to be worshipped; yet one can 
hardly see why his movement should be called 
a reform. Thirdly, there was the more genuine 
syncretism of Alexander Sevems, worshipping 
all ''the saints of paganism " and setting the 
example of a saintly life. No one of these 
attempts succeeded as its promoters hoped. 
The immediate result of the fermentation of 
religious thought was solar monotheism, all 
the traditional religions being fused into the 
adoration of one principle with a thousand 
forms, and that principle the sun-god; but 
more remotely the ground was being prepared 
for Christianity. Beyond the preparation 
M. B6ville does not go. 

But before taking leave of his piquant and 
interesting book we must ask whether in 
saying (p. 82) that Augustus introduced 
'* les Larei Augusti^ le culte de son G6nie," 
M. B^ville is not confusing the Iotm augusti 
with genitu Augusti. With lares, augusti is 
apparently an adjective (we find larihus 
augustis in (7./.Z., vi. 451). At p. 63 M. 
Beville cites Juv. 6.105 as showing that 
ruined gladiators were found among the 
begging priests ; but we cannot get this out 
of Juven^'s words. Did M. Beville understand 
radere guttur and teoto laeerto of self -wounding 
such as the priests practised ? 

FsAinajN T. Bichabds. 
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A False Start. By Hawley Smart. In 
3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Frederick Easdeden. By Hugh "Westbury. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

His Helpmate. By| Frank Barrett. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Two North 'Country Maids. By Mabel 
Wetheral. (Boper & Drowley.) 

Man Overboard. (White.) 

Patty^s Partner. By Jean Middlemass. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmitifi.) 

All is lost save Honour. By Catherine Mary 
Phillimore. (8P.C.K.) 

A False Start is, perhaps, the poorest of the 
books Mr. Hawley Sma^ has produced since 
he began to write at the pace which kills 
conscientiousness in Uterarv workmanshin. and 



ultimately kills literary reputation itself. It 
abounds in slipshod English, in weak 
*^ digressions," in small but not unimportant 
blunders — such as the speaking in one and the 
same page of '^ Maurice's most serious creditor 
at Oxford " and of ** Maurice^s residence at 
Cambridge." There are the raw materials of 
a good story in A False Starts but ILr. Smart 
does not make the most of them. Maurice 
Enderby, the hero, who is a hard-up curate with 
a charming wife, and, unhappily, also with 
sporting tendencies, who is pitchforked into the 
gossiping half-military society of Tunnleton. 
He gets into difficulties of various kinds, 
which end in his giving up preaching for 
soldiering. PinaUy the poor fellow is Ulled 
in South Africa. Such a tragedy is impro- 
bable, and is not at all in Mr. Smart's way ; 
but it might have been excused, had it come 
as the natural termination of a strongly con- 
structed plot. But the plot in A False Start 
is poor and clumsy; and Tunnleton life is 
very roughly sketched. There is, indeed, 
but one character in A False Start that is 
worthy of Mr. Smart at his best — a sporting 
blackleg and ^ impostor, who calls himself 
Bichard Madingley. There is, of course, 
an abundance of vivacity in this story, for 
Mr. Smart even when he writes carelessly 
writes vivaciously. But, all things con- 
sidered, it is a very unsatisfactory perform- 
ance. 

There is a good deal of vigour, literary and 
other, in Frederick Hauleden, in which an 
attempt is made to utilise, for the purposes of 
fiction, present-day politics and politicians, 
and the Irish problem, the Irish vote, and 
the conspiracies of the dynamiters. The 
story of the Dockborough election, in par- 
ticular, is rather cleverly told, and is, in 
fact, the best episode in the book. But Mr. 
" Hugh Westbury," if he be a new writer, 
has obviously a great deal to learn. He must 
acquire the art of constructing an agreeable 
love story. Frederick Hazzleden and Kate 
Wynnston never get beyond the stage of boy 
and girl, who quarrel and kiss alternately. 
Then O'Connor, the dynamiter, is a great 
disappointment. He is neither sufficientiy 
in earnest nor sufficientiy unscrupulous. His 
sister Mary is a better sketch, but she is a 
very pale copy of Charlotte Corday at the 
best. As for the mysterious Amitte, who 
acts as mentor to Fred Hazzleden, how comes 
it about that he does not take one of the 
numerous opportunities that are thrown in 
his way of avenging himself on the seducer 
of his wife, who tiuns out to be O'Connor ? 
Hazzleden's father, with his mania for Dar- 
win, is evidenfly intended by Mr. Westbury 
to be a success in humorous portraiture. But 
the humour is farcical, as is only too clearly 
indicated by such a passage as this: — '^i 
asked him (a retired boat-builder) what he 
thought of Darwin. He said he didn't know 
much about it himself, but he knew a man 
who had a mill there." 



Without being so striking as some of Mr. 
Barrett's previous works. His Helpmate is a 
very good story of its kind — ^that is to say oi 
its author's second-best kind. Its strength 
lies in character, not in plot, although that, 
simple as it is, shows no want of care in 
development. The members of the Godd — ' 
familv 
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from the selfish, indolent artist-father to Joan, 
his practical yet unworldly daughter. Of 
course, Madge Gk>ddard, who becomes Madge 
Harlowe, is the heroine of the story in every 
sense; and she is as good an example as recent 
fiction has giren us of a lively and thoroughly 
feminine spirit that isfound capable of standing 
the test of, and even of bebg improved by, 
misfortune. But her husband PhUip, though 
in the background almost all through 
the book, is not less strong and resourceful 
in his own less notable way. Then John 
Motley, the brewer, is an excellent representa- 
tive of the prosperous, comfortable, bluff 
city swindler — a Mr. Bounderby that has gone 
to the bad. A lisping artist is, indeed, the 
only character in Mis Helpmate that Mr. 
Barrett might have spared us. 

Simple and unpretentious realism is the 
most notable feature of Two North Country 
Maids. Two girls from a Cumberland village, 
mistress and maid, tell their own stories, and, 
between them, the story of their village ; and 
as they have no murders or very remarkable 
mysteries to reveal, that story flows on very 
smoothly to the end. Maud Dacre is an 
exceptionally fortunate girl, for she gets the 
man she loves for husband, and also the woman 
she loves for stepmother, while happiness is 
also evidently in store for her humble friend, 
l^ance Hetherington, at the end of the last 
chapter. But there is more than simplicity 
in iloo North Country Maids ; there is power 
of realising the lights and shades of feminine 
character, and the effects of one strong nature 
upon others that are weaker. Thus Penelope 
Maxwell and Eleanor Erskine are admirable 
as foils to each otber ; and the self-sacrifice 
and self-command of Mr. Marsh, who plays 
for a time the part of a village schoolmaster, 
but who is a Marcus Aurelius in disguise, 
give genuine moral life to Kance Hethering- 
ton's naive narrative. 

Man Overboard is a story on conventional 
lines, written, to all appearance, by a novice 
who promises to jdo better things some day. 
The ambitious cosmopolitanism which seeks 
to be equally at home in Australia, in 'Frisco, 
and in England; the weak father and the 
strong, because pretty, daughter ; the eternal 
Yankee, with his slajig and his preference 
for wild justice; the contrast between the 
young English gentleman and the middle-aged 
and vulgar Colonial adventurer, are all, at 
least, as old as the gold fever in Australia. 
Oxenham's accidental fall into the sea which 
beam the appearance of homicide, and the 
consequent blackmailing of the poor feeble 
Campbell by the masterful and unscrupulous 
Wilson, do not strike one as original. Yet 
the daily life on board the Tasmania is 
reproduced in, perhaps, too lively a style. 
Eleanor Campbell makes an excellent saloon 
heroine, in spite of her incumbrance of a 
weak-minded father; and Hugh Oxenham 
does credit to the trim-built, lawn-tennis, 
amateur-theatrical, straight-from-the-shoulder 
type of Englishman. It may be doubted, 
however, whether such a good fellow would 
air his quarter-sessions law on the deck of a 
ship in tills fashion : 

'* It is an axiom in British law, afloat as well 
as ashore, that a man is responsible for the 
acts of his subordinates. Qiti facit per alium 
facii per »e. The butcher is your subordinate. 



He let the dog loose, and therefore you let him 
loose." 

The writer of Man Overboard has a genuine 
gift of humour which, when it is better 
disciplined than it is at piresent, will stand 
him in good stead. 

A certain vulgarity — the vulgarity of 
under-breeding rather than of moral coarse- 
ness in the grain — ^pervades PaUy*s Partner. 
It is seen more particularly in the Tramberley 
household, in the not very elevated social 
ambitions of Patty ITrske, and in the whole 
tribe of Swifts and Dobbses and Markses to 
which she belongs. The languid love affair 
between Lady Muriel Alston and Captain 
Christian is unsatisfactory, for it has not even 
the sensual reality of a liaison to commend it. 
In spite of the numerous imperfections of 
Fatty's Partner^ however, there is so much 
movement and variety in it that it will be 
found much more readable than many a better 
book. 

All is lost save Honour is, in a sense, an 
absolute contrast to Patty* s Partner. There 
is no character in it that is vulgar ; there is 
hardly one that is plain. It is full of English 
refinement and Norman stateliness, which 
even a lady's maid's English and a valet's 
rascality fail to besmirch. The plot is simple 
in the extreme. A gallant young French- 
man finds, through the death-bed confession 
of his mother, that the property which he has 
been brought up to believe is his, belongs in 
reality, if not in strict law, to another. He 
sets about discovering the true owner, and, of 
course, finds her in the lady whom he 
subsequently makes bis wife. Simple, in 
plot, as it is, and not specially remarkable 
in other respects. All is lost save Honour is an 
agreeable, high-toned, and well- constructed 
little story. The English in which it is 
written is as much above reproach as the 
morality of its plot. One character is drawn 
with undoubted cleverness, and exhibits 
not a little refined bumour — M. du Chaillu, 
a French provincial lawyer. 

William Wallace. 



^ O come tiiou again ! 
Be seen on the falling slope : 



let thy f ooMq^ 



SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Lyrical Poems* By R, W. Dixon. (Privately 
printed). At first sight of the thin wide- 
margined pamphlets that issue from Mr. 
Daniel's press, the oritio of casual poetry, who 
has been through a score of little volumes in 
his easy chair, pulls himself together for half- 
an-hour with poems which look as if they will 
be "vocal" only to the "intelligent," in the 
Strawberry Hill sense of the word. And the 
first glance at Canon Dixon's volume confirms 
the impression. " Ulysses and Calypso," notes 
the critic, " Meroury to Promethetis," and he 
smiles to himself at the vanity of classicism. 
Then he opens the thin pamphlet midway and 
plunges, and this is what he finds : 

ODE : THE SPIKIT WOOED. 

" Art thou gone so far. 
Beyond the poplar tops, beyond the sunset bar, 
Beyond the purple doud thiAt swells on high, 
In the tender fields of sky ? 

'* Leanest thou thy head 
On sunset's golden breadth? is thy wide hair 

spread 
To his solemn kisses P Yet grow thou not pale 
As he pales and dies : nor more my eyes avail 
To search his cloud-drawn bed. 



lere the river cuts with his blue scathe the 

grass: 
Be heard in the voice that aoroes the river oomei 
From the distant wood, eren when the alflly 

rain 
Is made to cease by light winds : come afrain. 
At out of yon grey gloonu, 
Whm ihs eloud growt luminous and thiflily rtMM, 
Forth ootMt ih$ moon ths HOS$t surpriss of heavm : 
And her/ootfaU light 

Dropt on ths multiplied wave : her face is seen 
In evening's pallor green : 
And she waxes bright 
With the death of the tinted air : 7«a brightez 

grows 
In Bonset's gradual dose. 
To earth from heaven comes she, 
So come tiiou to me. 

'« Oh, lay thou thy head 
On simset's breadth of gold, thy hair bespread 
In his solenm kisses ; but grow thou not pale 
As he pales and dies, lest eye no more avidl 
To search thy doud-drawn bed. 

" Can the weeping eye 
Always feel light through mists that never dry ? 
Can empty arms alone for ever fill 
Enough the breast? Can echo answer still, 
When the voice has ceased to cry ? " 

In other words, he has come upon an ode 
which takes rank with the finest in English. 
Alter that he makes further discoveries. There 
is an *'Ode to Fancy" which haunts hinr; 
there are songs which sing themselves ; there 
are lines scattered all about which seem to in- 
terpret theories he onoe read about the province 
of the ** imagination" in poetry. 

*' Morning o'er all the lands 
Bises with clasped hands," 

Indeed, he would not like to be asked too 
suddenly why this is all only minor poetry, as 
it must be sinoe he is writing only a minor 
review of it. We should add that this dainty 
little volume, though issued from a private 
press, can be obtained from Mr. Gee, High 
Street, Oxford. 

Rhymes and Renderings. (Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Bowes.) This hUle book has one 
peculiarity. If the table of contents be trust- 
worthy, those contents are by a considerable 
variety of writers, whose initials are revealed 
to us, but not their identity. As a rule such 
collections vary between the excellent and the 
merely passable; but Rhymes and Renderings 
apx)ears tons of curiously equal merit through- 
out, thoueh there is nothing to raise it to a 
level wi& the somewhat analogous Oxford 
volume, Love in Idleness^ which should be saved 
from oblivion by ** In Scheria." Of the 
sonnets with which the book opens, that by 
**H. L. O." commencing ''Men tell me of a 
map of destiny," seems to us the most powerr 
fuL The universil^ of Praed and Trevelyan 
can surely produce oetter jesting than the verv 
flat ** Non Possumus " (pp. 31-4). The ballads 
are better— that of "The Sanguine Ag^cul- 
turalist " rei^y laughable, though flhnsy . The 
renderings are very rhythmic and melodious ; 
of the Eastern poems as translations we cannot 
judge, but that from Hafiz (pp. 43-4) and the 
following fragment are very powerful as 
poems. Of the remainder we like those from 
the Italian best, especially those horn Filicaia 
and Manzoni's Ode on the Death of Napoleon, 
The rondel at the end sums up the graceful 
little volume gracef uUy : 

'* Keep the flowers a breath of scent P 
Pipe the song-bhDds in our cages ? 
If an hour our book engages 

Seems the hour not all ill-spent P 

'Twas the sum of our intent." 

Lyrics of the Sea, <&c. By B. H. Brodie. 
(BeU.) As a poet, Mr. Brodie seems to u to 
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take a vivy respectable lonk; as a translator 
of Virgil, he is unsuccessful. He is poet enough 
to put some fine lines into ''The Love and 
Death of Dido" — the birth of Eumour, for 
instance {Aen. !▼., U. 180-1), is well rendered : 

** Adding this latest of all monstrous thiogs, 
A flnalpiodigy of feet and wings." 

But who can read with patience Dido's pro- 
spective infidelity to the memory of Sichaeus 
(fig): 

'* Huic uni forsan potul suocumbere culpae " 
in this form : 

*' Still might I yield, whatever doubts perplex, 
Perchance to this one weakness of our sex.'* 

As if infidelity were limited to women, and 
Dido's tragic fall something to be reckoned 
with love of dress, or gossip ! The same flat- 
ness reappears too often — e.g., 11. 427-8 : 

f* I never stirred his sire Anohises* bones. 
Why then his ears so deaf to pity's tones ? " 

And in 11. 691-2 (p. 148), scansion, grammar, 
and punctuation, are alike defective : 

** With wandering eyes she soagbt high heaven's 
light. 
And groaned when found revolting at the 
sight." 

The translations from Chateaubriand's songs in 
AtcUa are much better, and show a metrical 
gvace which rarely leaves Mr. Brodie. The 
two poems which give their name to the bdok, 
•*To the Champion Sea" and "Ocean the 
Discoverer," are of high merit. The latter, 
recounting the triumphs of naval daring, from 
the voyage of Argo and the Periplus to the 
noble death of Franklin, contains some 
passages that stir the blood like Scott's 
trumpet-blasts — e,g,, p. 24: 

" Who does not know 
Of Hudson and his splendid woe? 
Why name ten thousand more as brave, 
The peaceful warriors of the wave. 
From the first pioneers of old 
To them who yesterday grew cold? 
What grander souls were ever tried 
With Faitk for pilot, Hope for guide ? 
Enthusiasts, dreamers, if you will, 
God send such glorious dreamers still ! " 

** Vox et Praeterea Nihil," which Mr. Brodie 
calls **A Political Fable," is a delightfully 
comic sketch of the rivalry of the numbers, 
ending with the indisputable triumph of O ! 
The idea, we fancy, is not new, but it is 
worked out in the metre, and witii some of 
the dexterous fancy, of Pope. Its political ap- 
plication seems to us not a little forced and 
unnatural. Can no one vaccinate modem poetry 
— for Mr. Brodie is a poet — against the plague 
of party politics ? Of the lesserpoems, ** Hope 
and Memory" and **Dunnet Head" seem to 
us most striking; and, among the sonnets, 
•* Sleeplessness" (p. 191) and "Good Night" 
(p. 171) — ^the latter closes with gravely beauti- 
ful lines: 

'* Night's alien charm makes a new landscape 
there, 
Witbslow fall stream repeating bank and tree, 
While on her march the moon austerelv grand 
Looks down, and silvers all a willowy land." 

TJie Doctor, and other Poems. By T. E. 
Brown. (Sonnenschein.) The three poems con- 
tained in this volume, like those in the author's 
former book, Fo'c^sle Tama, are stories supposed 
to be told by an old Manx, sailor to his ship- 
mates. We are not quite sure whether i£e 
ruggedness of Mr. Brown's verse is due to art 
or to the want of art. It is in harmony with 
the character of the speaker and his quaint 
IBianx English, but sometimes it seems to 
degenerate into a mere mannerism that has no 
justification in dramatic fitness. However, 
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or by the help of it, " The Doctor " is a poem 
of more than extraordinary power, which nobody 
who has read it will easUy forget. Few poets 
of rustic life have achieved a finer piece of 
portraiture than the character of honest 
Thomas Baynes, as it reveals itself in his way 
of telling the story of "Docthor BelL" A 

S*eat man, in Tom Baynes's estimation, was the 
cctor, with his miraculous learning and skill, 
his handsome face and form, and his frank, 
kindly ways; but he had "one fault," and 
though the old sailor owns that he likes 
a glass now and then himself, it troubled 
him to see the Doctor — **the clever he was, 
and a gentleman bom " — sitting in the tavern 
parlour with the fishermen, and often carried 
home by them after midnight. It was a great 
pity, but not so very strange when you knew 
what the Doctor's history had been. When he 
was young, and ** the prettiest man in London 
town," he had loved, and been loved by, the 
daugliter of *'a man they was callin' 'Sir 
John.' " But when the father discovered the 
truth he was terribly angry, and "Miss 
Harriet " was sent away " to a place they calls 
the Continent." Her lover, after wandering 
up and down in ** them foreign parts " in vain 
efforts to find her, fell ill, and came to the 
little Manx village in search of quiet. He had 
not long been there when the cholera broke 
out. The Doctor won the reverence of the 
villagers by his skill and devotion, and at last 
was himself stricken down by the disease. 
When he recovered, he yielded to the prayer of 
his neighbours that he should establish him- 
self in practice in the village ; and he married, 
out of compassion, an uneducated girl who had 
fallen madly in love with him, and had helped 
to nurse him through his illness. The marriage 
was unhappy ; and after many years, when the 
third child had been born, a letter came from 
"Miss Harriet" to awaken in the Doctor the 
memory of his lost love, and to turn his wife's 
growing indifference into sullen hatred, not 
only for her husband, but also for her youngest 
child. It was then thai the Doctor began to 
seek forgetfulness of his troubles in drink. 
After a time the wife died; the two elder 
children took to evil courses ; but the youngest, 
neglected and treated with cruelty by her 
brother and sister, grew up a lady of Nature's 
own, to become her father's good angel, and 
at last to win him back to habits of self-controL 
One summer evening a yacht comes to anchor 
in the bay, and a servant is sent ashore to find 
a doctor to attend a lady on board. Doctor 
Bell goes in obedience to the summons. It is too 
late for his skill to avail, but in the djring L^dy 
Brookley he recognises— it is needless to say 
whom, for, like Tom Baynes's audience, the 
reader will have " known it was coming." The 
people remembered how Lord Brockley said to 
the Doctor at the grave-side, "I had her 
truth, and you had her love." In the end Lord 
Brockley's son marries Katty Bell, and the 
Doctor spends his declining years, honoured and 
happy, in his daughter's English home. The 
story is admirably told, but the best passages 
woiQd lose so much by removal from their 
context tiiat quotation would be an injustice to 
the author. The two other poems, "Kitty of 
the Sherragh Vane " and " The Schoolmasters," 
though not equal to " The Doctor," are well 
worth reading. Mr. Brown is not a great 
poet, but there are many works of great poets 
which we would more willingly lose than this 
delightful volume. 

In Fancy Dress. By Mark Andre Baffalovich. 
(Walter Scott.) Probably the best pieces in 
Mr. Haffalovich's new volume are its sonnets, 
which are careful in construction and accurate 
in finish. The author possesses some lyrical 
power, though his verses are too frequently 
marred by hu^ and faulty lines. The foUow- 
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when the Bose is Dead," is certainly graceful 
and musical : 

" from the lashes of disdain. 
And from the smile of scorn, 
And from the eyes and lips of pain, 
And from the pale cheeks worn, 

" I saw great beauty dawn and rise, 
And wondered if the flame 
That lit this face and these dark eyes 
From night or morning came. 

" Was it the moon's light or the sun's 
That fell upon me there— 
The light that was on Latmos once, 
Or daylight^s common glare F " 

The whole book, however, is a thing of ex- 
ceedingly filmy texture, subjective in the 
extreme, with many extravagant conceits and 
affectations, altogether wanting in high aim 
and intellectual grasp, and in no kind of con- 
tact with the actual facts of human life. Much 
in it, to use a line of the author's, is 

" Too sickly, faint. 
To please a healthy sinner or a saint." 

It is a relief to turn from verses which sing, 
with wearisome reiteration the charms of " hair 
the colour of gilt bay leaves " and the pathos 
of what a " sweet voice bitter pldntive" says, 
to " Mrs. Churson," the one poem in the book 
that has in it the slightest touch of the narra- 
tive, and to find some faint echo of "Don, 
Juan" in the sharpness and the cynicism of its 
occasionally clever verses. 

Cherry Blossoms. Poems by Greece C. Dutt. 
(Fisher Unwin.) This pretty volume is ap- 
parently the work of a member of the gifted 
Bengali family, several of whose members have 
attamed literary distinction. It displays very 
considerable craf tmanship ; and one may read 
for many pages without meeting with anything 
to suggest the hand of a foreigner. Besides 
his remarkable skill in English versification, 
Mr. Dutt has evidently a knowledge of French 
and German, and is a keen observer of nature, 
as well European as Indian. If it be said 
t^t he proves himself a student rather of the 
classical school of our literature than of the 
romantic; the remark need not be taken as a 
reproach ; for a writer may have worse models 
than Gray, Cowper, and Wordsworth. The 
poetry shows culture and sincerity, and will 
compare very favourably with a good deal 
of the verse produced by contemporary 
Englishmen, He can sympathise with 
Europeans of various nations, without for- 
getting the claims of his own wonderful 
country. 



NOTE 3 AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. will 
publish next week a collection entitled Vic- 
torian Hymns, as a representative volume of the 
English sacred songs written or published 
during the past fifty years of the Queen's reign. 
It is dedicated by special permission to Her 
Majesty, and is a book of exceptional beauty 
in regard to paper, printing, and binding. 

Messrs. Maomillan & Co. have in the 
press an important treatise on The Silver Pound 
and England's Mon^ry Policy since the Restora- 
tion, by Mr. S. Dana Horton. As the first ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject since the time 
of Lord Liverpool's treatise on the Coins of the 
Realm, this book is likely to excite consider- 
able attention, especially as the questions 
involved are now beingexamined by a Royal 
Commission. i^OOrrlp^ 

Another iii^j^ifeKtwStnlsVboftt^ft^ appear 
in Cassell's " National Library." Mr. Thomas 
Woolner has kindly placed at the disposal of 
the publishers his well-known poem, *\^y 
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which will lend additional interest to its present 
republication* The poem will form vol. Ixxxii. 
of the series, and will be published on July 10. 

Mb. William Lucas SABGmrr, the Birming- 
ham manufacturer, whose writings on social 
questions first attracted attention tis long ago 
as 1856, is now going to break the silence he 
has maintained sinoe 1874 by the publication of 
a book entitled Inductive PolUicaL Economy^ 
which is to a great extent an attack imon the 
ultra-individtudism of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
It will form a volume of about 340 pages, aiid 
will be issued immediately by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Mcurshall, & Go. 

The Thackeray letters to be published in 
Scribner'e Magazine for July will give 
Thackeray's own account of his failure in an 
after-dinner speech at the famous Literary 
Fund dinner, to which previotis writers about 
Thackeray have frequency alluded. In another 
letter an interesting clue is given to the way in 
which Thackeray utilised his experiences of 
real life in some of the most effective characters 
in his novels. The instalment also contains 
several Thackeray drawings, and letters written 
during a visit to Paris in 1850. 

Thb two next volumes in Mr. Walter Scott's 
series of "Ghreat Writers" will be Charlotte 
Bronte^ by Mr. Augustine Birrell ; and Thomas 
Carlyle, by Dr. Richard Gamett. 

Messes. Vizetelly will publish in a few 
days Mr. Q^orge Moore's new novel, ** A Mere 
Accident," which is now appearing in serial 
form in the Revue Internationale, 

Pbof. Hodgetts will, in the next number of 
the Antiquary, commence the first of a series of 
articles on "The Smith and the Wright" 
of early Scandinavian times. Mr. C. E. 
Plumptre will contribute to the same journal a 
paper on Eoger Bacon's " Cure for Old Age " ; 
and there wul be papers by Mr. Peaco^ on 
** John Hodgson, the Antiquary " ; by Mr. John 
Alt Porter on ** Some Garter Kings- at- Arms " ; 
and by Mr. McOlintock on MeUif ont Abbey, &c. 

Walks in the Ardennes, edited by Mr. Percy 
Lindley, describing the less known valleys and 
forests of the Belgian, Luxemburg, and German 
Ardennes, with cycling, driving, boatiiig, fish- 
ing, and shooting notes, will be published next 
week. The illustrations are by Mr. J. F. 
Weedon. 

The next volume in the series of ** Epochs of 
Church History," will be The Church and the 
Puritans, by Mr. H. D. Wakeman, of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 

Mrs. Moleswobth wiU contribute to Little 
Folks* Magazine a new serial story called 
" Aunt Clotilda's Guests," beginning with the 
July number. 

Mb. F. Hayebfield, of Lancing College, 
will shortly offer some more copies of his 
Topographical Model of Syracuse to subscription 
at mirty-six shillings. The first subscription 
copies have all been sold. 



UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
In addition to the usual honorary degrees 
conferred at the Encaenia, the university of 
Oxford also propose to confer by diploma, on 
the preceding day (Tuesday, June 21), the de- 
gree of D.C.L. upon the ISmg of Denmark, and 
the Dukes of Edmburgh and Connaught. 

The General Board of Studies at Cambridge 
have approved Mr. James Ward and Mr, F. O. 
Orpen, both of Trinity College, for the degree 
of Doctor in Science. 

The present year, being the two hundredth 
anniversary of the publication of the Frincipia, 
'* Isaac Newton" has been chosen as the sub- 
ject of the ChanceUor's gold medal at Cam- 



bridge for an English poem. The subject for 
the next Newdigate prize at Oxford is ** Gordon 
in Africa." 

Db. WnjJAM Hunteb, of Edinburgh, has 
been elected to the first studentship in patho- 
logy on the John Lucas Walker trust at Cam- 
Iniclge. 

Indian students at Cambridge have hitherto 
been permitted to offer either Sanskrit or 
Arabic in substitution for Greek in the Previous 
Examination. Since, however, Japanese stu- 
dents have requested that they may be allowed 
to substitute Chinese, it is now proposed to 
pass a imiform regulation for all '* natives of 
Asia," substituting papers in English literature 
for the usual papers in Greek. 

In response to an appeal for a permanent 
fund for local lectures in connexion with the 
University of Cambridge, subscriptions have 
been received to the total amount of nearly 
£1,150, including £100 from the Marquis of 
Bipon, and £246 from Mr. T. W. Powell. 

On Monday last, June 13, the House of Lords 
decided a case of importance to all university 
teachers. A bookseuer at Glasgow had pub- 
lished a book entitled Aids to the Study of 
Moral Philosophy, which consisted substantially 
of Prof. Caird's lectures as taken down in short- 
hand by a student attending his class. The 
Court of Session in Scotland, by a considerable 
majorily of judges, held that Prof. Caird had 
no le^tl right to restrain the publication. But 
thA House of Lords has now reversed that 
judgment, on the broad grounds that the de- 
livery of lectures to his class by a university 
professor is not a dedication of them to the 
public for all purposes ; and that a pupil is 
under an implied contract not to publish what 
he may hear, though he may take notes for his 
own use. Th^ quastion, it may be as well to 
remark, is not one of copyright properly so 
called, for copyright can arise only after pub- 
lication. It depends rather upon an inherent 
right of property, not based upon any statute, 
which is analogous to property in a MS. or a 
play before it is printed. In short, the case is 
covered by Lord Eldon's well-known decision 
with regard to Abemethy ; and the subsequent 
section in the Copyright Act, which might seem 
to deprive university teachers of copyright, 
has no application. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

" GOD SAVE THB QUEEN " IN ANGLO-SAXON. 
Cambridge : June 10, 1887. 
It has occurred to me that it might be 
interesting to exemplify the changes that have 
taken place in our language during the last 
900 years by an attempt to render ** God save 
the Queen" into the form of Anglo-Saxon 
alliterative verse which was prevalent about 
A.D. 987. Of course a rigidly uteral rendering 
is out of the question. I attempt rather to 
exhibit such equivalent phrases as would have 
been used at a time when bards were expected 
to repeat themselves and to indulge in taut- 
ology. The appended literal translation will 
show the great change in stjle. The phrase 
** h&le d6 " is, I suppose, a Latinism translated 
from ** saluam fac." It is very common in the 
Anglo-Saxon metrical version of the Psalms. 

God gedC hdh thd cwin, 

** H&le ged6, God, hl&fdigan tire, 
&rf SBBte and sethele Angeloynnes weard, 
tbffit beo on worulde wynnum liflge ; 
b&le 86do, God, tb& holdan cw6n. 
Syle hire sigora 8p6wende sp^, 
syle hire symble eteles brtican, 
on langsumum life on lande ricsian ; 
hUe ged6, God, th& holdan cw^n. 



'' Aris nu, diyhten, zodeia wealdend, 
t6-drlf thti feonan f^ondas f^ne, 
^fyle th& the fremmath flimidseda, 
h^n hiia oferhygd, unholdra rrsBftes, 
on idel ged6, G(od, 4htendra m&n ; 
on th6 w4 settath tue 86tban hyht, 
hUe ged6, God, th& the hyhtaw on th6. 

** Tb& s^lestan gifaof goldhorde thinum 
syle, sinods brytta, thsere s^lestan cw^nop 
on langBumum life on lande ricsian, 
tb»t h^o lange bewerie th& wisan ddmas ; 
SW& sceclon w6 singan singallice 
hl6dum st^num and heortum bUthum, 
* b&le ged6, God, hl&fdigan 6re, 
&rf 8BSte and sdthele Angmcynnes weard, 
hdXe ged6, God, th& h<Sdaa cw6n.* " 

Literally thus : 

** God, save our Lady, the gracious and noUe 
warden of the Anale race, that she may live joy- 
fully in the world; Sate, O GM, the gracSous 
queen. Grant her the prosperous suooeas of vic- 
tories, grant her ever to enjoy happlnesa, (and) 
during a long life to role in the laiid ; save, O 
Gk>d, the gradous queen. 

"Arise now. Lord, ruler of the skies, drive 
asunder afar deceitful loee ; fell those that con- 
trive malicious deeds; humiliate their presump- 
tion, the crafts of the disloyal ; frustiate, O God, 
the evil of those that afflict (us) ; in Thee we fix 
oar true hope ; save, God, those that trust in 
Thee. 

''The choicest of gifts out of Thy treasury 
grant, O distributer of treasure, to the most ex- 
cellent queen, (grant her) to rule in the land during 
a long fife ; that she may long protect the wise 
laws; 80 must we continually sing, with loud 
voices and blithe hearts, ' Save, God, our lady, 
the gradous and noble warden of the Angle race; 
save, God, the gracious queen.* " 

Waltbb W. Skkat. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for June contains a rery 
interesting criticism of Dr. Sanday's hiatorittd 
and critical papers on the Origin of the Chiia- 
tian Ministry, by Mr. Gore. He takes no 
account of Br. Harnack's remarkable article on 
the same subject in the May number, doubtless 
from not having seen it when he put down his 
own thoughts. The reconstruction of opinion 
is in process ; but shall we be able to get much 
farther in England without a reopening of the 
question of the origin of the disputed Pauline 
£!pisties P Dr. Schaff, an unimpeachable wit- 
ness, warns us, in the same number, that 'Uie 
reconstruction of criticism and theology is 
advancing with rapid strides, and connecsta 
it with the extraordinary progress of Bibli- 
cal leamine in Protestant countries. But 
can Biblical and ecdesiasticid learning be 
sei>aratedP Must not Biblical critidsm be 
studied in future with a more direct reference 
to the problems of ecdesiastical history ? Dr. 
SchafTs paper is a brief comparison of the 
German and Anslo- American revisions of the 
Bible, and fitiy fcHlows the luminous defenoe of 
one of the main jprindples of the revision of the 
English New Testament by Prof. Weatoott. 
Many wiU be thankful for the series of wludi 
this latter paper forms a part ; and students of 
the New Testament will be not less grateful to 
Mr. W. H. Simcox for his suggestive and 
liberal-minded examination of Yiscber's recent 
theory of the Apocalypse (scarcely, however, a 
"vacation-exercise," as Mr. Simoox calls it). 
Dr. Dods eloquenUy expounds the oharae- 
teristics of the Book of Esther, and Dr. Mac- 
laren continues his sermon-essays on Philemon. 

The Theologisch Tijdschri/t for May opens 
with a contribution to a somewhat lively con- 
troversy on the prindples and methods of the 
new historical sdence of relignon, by Prof. 
Tide. M. Yemes, whose b^d theory on 
Deuteronomy astonished Dr. Kuenen lately^ 
seems now to be testing the poUtenees oi m 
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professors of the new soience at Brussels and at 
Leyden. Dr. Volter, who lias a more decidedly 
speonlatiTe turn than most of his confrereBy 
returns to the Ignatian epistles, and sueffests 
that the six e^Stles addressed to Asia Minor 
may have ori^^nally proceeded from Lndan's 
Peregrinus, the epistle to the Eomans being a 
later addition, intended as a historical iniro- 
dnction to the (sh^ we say ?) Ignatianised six 
epistles. Beviews of a French work on St. 
Paul and of Holsten's recent book on the 
Synoptic Gbspels, and the usual short critical 
notices, complete the number. 



A MEMORIAL TO THE LATE ARCH" 
BISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

A HOYBMBNT, supported by many eminent 
ziames from the roUs of the Church pf Ireland 
and the University of Dublin, has lately been 
started in Dublin for the purpose of raising 
funds for a memorial to tiie late Archbishop 
Trench. The form which the memorial is to 
take is the very practical and proper one of the 
endowment of two scholarships and a professor- 
ship in the Alexandra College in Dublin. 

This Institution for the Higher Bducation of 
Women owes in great measure both its founda- 
tion and its subsequent success to the energetic 
support of the late archbishop, who was officially 
connected with it for twenty years, and who is 
known to have regarded it with an interest 
second only to that which he took in the for- 
tunes of tne Irish Church. The list read on 
the last '* Commemoration Day " of diatinctions 
won by its pupils in public competition at the 
Boyal University and elsewhere is enough to 
show what genuine work it is doing. It has 
become a powerful instrument for the diffusion 
of liberal and varied culture in Ireland, and 
has been recognised as such by the strong 
recommendation for its endowment agreed on 
by the present Educational Endowments Com- 
mission. The archbishop* s memory could not 
be more fitiy honoured tnaa in connexion with 
an institution which had, and which deserved, 
80 much of his regard as the Alexandra Col- 
lege ; and it is to be hoped that the appeal of 
the committee of the fund may meet with a 
wide response. 

The treasurers are Mrs. Mahaffy and the Rev. 
Canon Wynne ; who may be addressed at the 
Alexandra College or the Boyal Bank, DubHn. 



catalogues of those preserved in public libraries, 
with a view to the ultimate formation of lists 
of the liturgical books of the different uses of 
local churches and religious orders anterior to 
the first printed editions. 

4. In order to facilitate the determination of 
the exact local origin of liturgical manuscripts, 
each number of the Andleda will be accom- 
panied by a certain number of calendars of 
cathedral diurches, separately paged and 
indexed — a collection, which, it is noped, will 
in the course of a few years form a useful hand- 
book, not only for all liturgical students, but 
also for hagiographers and archivists. 

Notices of recent works on liturgy will also 
be given from time to time, and notes and 
queries on liturgical matters inserted, in the 
hope that the Analecta may thus serve to bring 
into communication with one another the 
liturgical students of all countries. 

The publication of the Analecta will be com- 
menced as soon as the names of one hundred 
subscribers have been received. The subscrip- 
tion is fixed at £1 per annum ; the impression 
will be limited to 500 copies. The issue of 
each year will form a volume of at least 400 
pages, royal octavo. Articles and notices may 
be in Latin, English, French, or German. 
Controversial matter will be strictly excluded. 
Persons who may be willing to contribute to 
the Analecta are requested to communicate 
with the editor, Mr. W. H. James Weale, 15 
The drove, Clapham Common, S.W. 



'* ANALECTA LITURGICA:' 

The increasing interest taken in liturgical 
studies of late years seems to warrant the hope 
that the time has come for the issue of a 
periodical specially devoted to forwarding this 
branch of research. It is therefore proposed to 
establish a quarterly joiuniaL to be entitied 
Analitcta Liturgica, 

The aim of this publication will be to pro- 
mote the study not only of liturgy in the strict 
sense of the word, but also of its influence on 
art in the modification of the planning and 
arrangement of churches, and of all objects 
subserving to Divine Worship, from the altar 
down to the humblest and least considered 
ecclesiastical utensiL 

The Analecta will comprise : 

1. Original articles on the history of liturgy 
and ritiml in the Western Church, specif 
attention being given to the dose of the 
mediaeval period, and to the infiuence exercised 
by the Benascence. 

2. Beprints of inedited or inaccessible docu- 
ments : sequences, hymns, offices and liturgical 
fragments, many of which, of high antiquity 
and great interest, still remain in manuscript 
for want of such a medium as that now pro- 



THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 

PRINTING. 

vm. 

As regards the approximate date which some 
assign to the Costeriana, namely, 1471-14*74, it 
is based firstiy upon their appearance and 
workmanship, which are asserted to be of that 
period. Secondly, upon the circumstance that 
one of the fragments of a Donatue was found, 
as I have said above, in the original binding of 
an account-book of 1474 of the Cathedral of 
Haarlem; and as that fragment belongs to a 
copy that has been rubricated, and in circula- 
tion, it stands to reason that the date of its 
printing must be placed at least before that 
year. This Donaiua is printed with the same 
l^rpes as the Specula and eleven other works. 
Thirdly, one of the Costeriana was bought by a 
certain Conrad, the abbat of St. James, at 
Lille, and as he was abbat from 1471 to 1474 
only, the printing of the book must have 
been finished at least before the latter year. 
This latter work is one of the five Costeriana 
which cannot be dated (sarlier than August 19, 
1458, as they bear the name of Pope Pius II. 
who was not elected till that day. Therefore, 
we are provided with at least two dates (1458 
and 1471-1474) on which to base ourselves. 

Now, when we have a number of undated 
incunabula, presumably all printed in the same 
printing-office, like the Costeriana, and have 
also one or two dates to base ourselves upon, 
there is in some cases a chance of our being 
able to group them all with more or less 
certainty round those dates. In the present 
case, having to deal with a number of forty-five 
incunabula, five of which cannot be placed 
earlier than 1458, we should have to see 
whetiier we must group the remaining forty 
after or before or "between the dates in our pos- 
session, or 9ome of them after ^ or some before, 
or some between those dates. This grouping is 
usually done by taking into account the more or 
less progressive workmanship, or the more or 
less shanmess of the types, which is nearly 
always observable in the early printed boolcs 
issuing from one and the same office. But 



For mstance, it would be hopeless to try to 
date the earlier productions of the first Paris 
press by their workmanship or the look of their 
types, as the books are all so like one another 
that they would almost seem to be printed at 
one and the same time without any alteration 
in the look of the types or any alterations in 
the mode of printing. Moreover, we see in the 
case of Strassburg printing how very little 
difference the space of ten or eleven years makes 
to bibliographers in assigning dates to incuna- 
bula. In 1793, the earliest date of printing at 
Strassburg was given by Panzer as 1471 ; Hain 
(1831) put it at 1473; Namur (1834) at 1471; 
in 1853 Bernard already knew the year 1466 as 
the earliest date ; and in 1871 the date 1460 
came to lieht, and, of course, the Bible in 
which the mtter date was found, and which 
formerly bad been attributed to 1473 or there- 
abouts, was at once put thirteen years back. 
So again, recent bibliographers profess to 
have mscovered evidence which womd compel 
us to date the works of the B printer seven 
or eight years earlier than they have hitherto 
been placed. On the other hand, for nearly 
eighty years a group of seven books have been 
ascribed to Gutenberg on the strength of the 
printed date of a Prognostication preserved at 
Darmstadt which was alleged to be 1460; 
wherefore the book, with six other works 
printed in the same type, was dated 1459, or 
thereabouts. And as long as this date remained 
imdisputed the appearance of the books never 
suggested to Ghitenbergf s worshippers that they 
were of a considerably later date, and could 
not be ascribed to hmi. But when I found in 
1881 that the date of the Prognostication had 
been falsified, and was not 1460, but 1482 
(therefore printed in 1481), all the books were 
at once comfortably dated twenty-one years 
later, and removed from the list of Gutenberg 
productions. Bibliographers deal with the 
block-books in the same way. Weigel, who 
did not believe in a Haarlem invention of print- 
ing, placed the Biblia Pauperum (a Dutch 
block-book) circa 1460-1475. Berjeau, who 
believed in such a Haarlem invention, argued 
that it could not be dated later than 1410-1420. 
And when we think of the Costeriana them- 
selves, we see with what ease and comfort 
bibliographers take those books fifty, forty, or 
thirty years backwards or forwards aocoroing 
to the fancy of the one or other " authority." 
In 1568 the SpectUum, and some other works of 
Coster, were declared to have been printed circa 
1440. Later on, their date was said to go 
back as far as 1423, and as long as the Germans 
maintained that Ghitenberg had invented 
printing in 1440, the believers in a Haarlem in- 
vention never hesitated to put most of 
the Costeriana between 1423 and 1440. And 
this century their antique and primitive 



3. Descriptive notices of important liturgical I such groupmg is seldom very easy, and m a 
manuBoripts iu private possession, and b^iof | good many cases it can only be guess-work. 



appearance had convinced nearly evenr biblio- 
grapher, who laid claim to impartiality and 
independence of judgment, that those latter 
dates could not be wrong. To mention only a 
few : Bernard, Blades, Humphrey, whose im- 
partiality could not be questioned, believed in a 
Haarlem invention (therefore) before 1440 ; and 
Holtrop, the late librarian of the Hague, did 
not hesitate to begin his list of the printers 
in the NetherlancU {Monum, Typogr.) with 
« Laurent Coster, 1423-1440; Successeurs de 
L. Coster, 1441-1472." But when in 1870 
Dr. Van der linde told us with an unmistak- 
able shout of authority that Laurens Coster had 
been a chandler and innkeeper and not a 
printer, and that the Costeriana had not been 
printed before 1471-1474; and that the Specu- 
lum, instead of being a first-fruit of the art of 
printing, was a very late product of it, we all 
bowed our heads and said, ** Yes, they were 
printed about 1471-1474." So there was a clear 
jump, all at once, from 1423 (in some cases), 
^ or from 1439 (in other oases), to 1474 ; and no 
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one (I myself not excepted) who adopted 
Dr. Van der linde's pronunciamento seemed 
troubled about this tremendous salto face. 

Therefore, in assigning incunabula to certain 
dates, we need not have any very great 
scruples about one or two decades. In fact, I 
have explained before that the earliest presses, 
up to at least 1480, were established with no 
oUier object and plan than to reproduce, by a 
mechanical and more speedy process than 
handwriting, the MSS. of the period; and 
that, therefore, as long as that object and plan 
were not abandoned, no material alteration 
in the look of printed books could be expected. 
Nor do we see such an alteration. Whoever 
will compare the Letters of Indulgence of 
1464 with the Oatholicon of 1460, or with the 
earliest productions of the Paris press (1470), 
or with the first book of Keteiaer and de 
Leempt of Utrecht (1473), or with the first 
book of Johannes de Westphalia and Thierry 
Martens at Alost (1473), or with the first book 
of Oaxton printed in England (1477), wiU find 
that printing remained, during all those years, 
stationary, or stagnant ; but that, if we observe 
any movement going on, it was in the direc- 
tion of improvement, not retrogresium. 

Yet, such a retrogressidn, which is observed 
in no other early printer, would have to be 
assumed if we place all the Gosteriana about 
1471-1474. We should have to assume that 
their printer printed with moveable metal 
types, but some of his books anopistho- 
graphically, that is to say, in a most awkward 
manner, on one side only of his paper or 
vellimi, many years after every other printer 
had been able to overcome this difficulty, 
which was unavoidable in block-printing. It 
is well-known that the four editions of the 
Speculum were all printed anopisthographically; 
but it is altogether imknown or ignored that 
we have anopisthographio fragments not only 
of three editions of the Donaius and a Dutch 
version of the seven penitential Psalms, but 
even of an edition of the Gul. de Saliceto de 
Salute corporis, &c. This latter circumstance 
has hitherto remained obscured from view, 
because those who described these fragments 
asserted that the letterpress of one side of the 
fragments had been scraped or rubbed away 
so as to give the leaves the appearance of being 
printed on one side only. But such attempts 
could not possibly have been so successfully 
carried out, even with one fragment, as to 
leave no traces whatever of the printing. And 
it woidd certainly be a miracle if such attempts 
had been made and had all been successful 
with the Jive or six fragments which have been 
discovered, not in one place, but in difiPerent 
places, without any connexion whatever with 
each other ; and yet, nothmg can be seen on 
the verso of the two leaves of the DonaJtus 
preserved at the Hague, nor on the two frag- 
ments of the Saliceto preserved in the Biitish 
Museum.* And, no doubt, the same may be 

* In 1871, fipeakiug, in my list of the Gosteri- 
ana, of the two Saliceto fragments in the British 
Museum, I followed M. Hoitrop {Mon, typogr, du 
Fayi'Basy p. 32) in saying that *' the side on which 
at present no printing is found seems to have been 
scraped, to give it tlie appearance of a blank 
page." But a few weeks ago (March 31) the 
au&orities of the British Museum kindly loosened 
the fragments from their binding and so enabled 
Be to examine the versos of them. It is quite 
clear that there is no printing on them, nor ever 
had been, and that, consequently, no scraping or 
waphiog has taken place. At first sight I fancied 
bhat I saw traces ot printing on the backs ; but on 
Bxamining the letters which I imagined that I saw, 
^ey proved to be the traces of letters printed on 
he recto of the veUum, which is very transparent. 
ks regards the two anopisthographio leaves of the 
Vonatut preserved at the Hague, I had occasion 
to examine them carefully last January; and it 
WBfi peifecUy dear to me that there \b no printing 



affirmed of the other leaves preserved at Paris, 
Gologne and Brussels, though I have not seen 
them. 

I am aware that no less a man than 
Mr. Bradshaw said in 1871 {List of Founts of 
Types, p. 7) : 

** If a fragment is found printed only on one side 
it has hiuierto been described as ' a remarkably 
interesting specimen of anopisthographic typo- 
graphy, prolMibly executed in the infancy of the 
art, &c., &c.,* instead of which it is simply a 
proof-sheet of the most commonplace descrip- 
tion." 

But, assuming that the anopisthographically 
printed vellum fragments, which have hitherto 
come to lights were ** proof-sheets " or ** spoiled 
sheets '* of the printer, even then the printer of 
the Gosteriana woidd stand alone among all the 
other early printers ; for, so far as I know, no 
such anopisthographic vellum fragments of any 
other prmter have ever been discovered, and 
yet a good deal of vellum printing was execu- 
ted during the fifteenth century. He alone 
would have been so luxurious in his habits as to 
use, hy preference, vellum for his proof-sheets, 
which, according to our notions, he woidd 
rather have pulled on far more inexpensive 
paper.* Let me repeat, for the sake of 
emphasis, the words hy preference ; for we have, 
in the British Museum, two fragments of 
vellimi leaves, printed on one side, of the 
Saliceto^dk work of which we have also paper 
copies. 

The librarians at the Hague have suggested 
another solution, namely, that the vellimi used 
for these works might have been so delicate and 
transparent as to be unfit for being printed on 
both sides. But then, again, the printer of 
the Gosteriana would dtand alone among all 
the other early printers ; for whereas every 
other printer managed to |;et properly pre- 
pared vellum for the few copies tnat he issued 
on such materia], this prmter of the Gos- 
teriana alone would have been so badly cir- 
cumstanced that he had to be content with 
vdlum too delicate and too transparent for the 
ordinary purposes of printing, as it was cus- 
tomary in 1471-1474. And yet this printer of 
the Gosteriana must be supposed to have 
understood the art of printing on vellum better 
than anybody else, for of the forty-five works 
published by him no less than thirty-two are 
entire editions of vellum. 

But we need not discuss the point further, as 
a renewed examination of the two Saliceto frag- 
ments preserved in the British Museum enables 
me to remove for ever all doubts as to the nature 
of these anopisthographic fragments. They have 
most undoubtedly been rubricated, as may be 
seen from the capitals in both fragments. Con- 
sequently they are the remains of a copy that 
was sold and has circulated. Ergo, they are 
neither "proof sheets " nor " spoiled sheets," 
nor have they been scraped on the verso. Andas 
one of the fragments is a piece of very strong 

on the reverse, nor ever had been, and that, con- 
sequently, no scraping or washing has taken 
place, in spite of what Mr. Oampbell says to the 
contrary {Aimales, No. 611). Moreover, M. 
Hoitrop, describing these fragments in hUMon. 
typogr. (p. 15) describes them as being printed on 
one side, without sajing anything about the versos, 
so that the idea of scraping or washing does not 
seem to have occurred to him. He tells us, in- 
deed (p. 15), that the first six top lines of the 
recto of one of the leaves have been efiCaced by 
contact with water; but he adds, at the same 
time, that here and there some letters are still 
visible, which confirms my argument that printing 
may get effaced, but never so completely as to 
leave no traces whatever. 

* Faptr pi oof -sheets or spoiled sheets are found. 
There is, for instance, such an anopisthographic 
sheet of a (late) paper Donatut in the British 
Museum (Tab. xi. ), which had formerly been 
in the possession of M. WeigeL 



and thick vellum, it stands to reason that the 
printer could not have been prevented by the 
delicacy of the vellum from printing on both 
sides. They are simply and truly the remains 
of a work printed anopisthographically by the 
same printer who printed, in the same manner, 
the four other works (besides the editions of 
the Speculum) mentioned above. 

J. H. Hessels. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



UNPUBLISHED UNIVERSITY ABOUIVES. 

Oxford: June 18, 1887. 
Mr. Rashdall has done a publio service in 
calling attention to the backwardness of Ox- 
ford in pnbUshing its statutes and archives. 
The fact can hardly be denied. With the ex- 
ception of the two volnmes of the Bolls Series 
published in 1868, under the title Munimenta 
Academica, 1 suppose there has been no collec- 
tion of university documents issued since the 
Registrwm Privilegiorum Universitatis Oxoniensis 
of 1770, a thin quarto volume of which, 
perhaps, fifty copies were printed. The Enacts 
ments in Parliament specially concerning Oxford 
and Cambridge (Oxf. 1869), and the current 
Statuta Universitatis can hardly be said to con- 
trovert the assertion. There is indeed one 
forthcoming work which is an encouraging 
sign of t^e greater attention now given to 
dociuoen t t a n ed it to a irfth»r 
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undertaken for the Clarendon Press by the 
late ke^>er of the Archives, and completed by 
Mr. 0. L. Shadwell, of Oriel; but Mr. Bash- 
dall's remark remains amply justified. 

What can be done ? There is still a natural 
and inveterate disHke among the reading 
public, without whose aid a literary or publish- 
ing society can seldom flourish, to documentary 
evidence by rfcself ; and until photography and 
printing have given us far more opportunities 
of knowing how invigorating it is to turn from 
other people's opinions to the personal study 
of an original record, we shall still shudder 
at the display of an indenture. Even the 
school of modem history in this imiversity 
makes no provision for the study of any manu- 
script evidence whatever. The one person 
who offered the Domesday record of Oxford- 
shire as a special subject haslily withdrew it 
before the day of examination, and a first class 
in that school by no means implies that a man 
can read, much less that he could edit, a single 
manuscript charter. It is, in fact, essential 
that these barriers of unf amiliarity and appre- 
hension should be broken down without delay ; 
and how better than by publishing specimens 
and sets of university records, and facilitating 
study of what is published and access to what 
remains untouched P 

The suggestion which I wish to make is 
this : that the Oxford Historical Society should 
be urged to institute, like several other 
societies, an extra series, comprising documents 
only, in which all the money of subscribers 
should be demonstrably expended on tran- 
scribing, printing, and indexing what ispiinted. 
Honorary editors could be found to contribute 
a pretacfi, and subscribers wotdd see that they 
obtain the greatest possible amount of original 
matter for their annual guinea. The ordinary 
work of the society is necessarily conducted on 
less simple principles, because literary form, 
attractiveness of material and variety of subject 
have all to be considered ; but there is room for 
both kinds of activity. To give definiteness to 
the idea, let me state what work would 
naturally first suggest itself. (1) The Ada 
Curiae Uancellarii, iSke records of the Chancel- 
lor's (and Vice-Chancellor's) Court, which exist 
for the years 1434-69, and from 1498 to the 
present time ! Few even of those who have 
consulted the archives know the series of 
twenty or more light brown volumes containing 
these invaluable records. (2) University 
accounts, the Computi of the Proctors for 
1464, '67, '71-4, '77-9. '81-2, '88, '92, '94, '96 
and from 1561 on, and of the Vice-Chancellor 
from 1550. (3) The RegUtrum Givitath Oxoniae, 
a volume in the City Archives, containing 
enrolled wills, depositions of witnesses and 
other documents, from 1321 to 1667.* 

It would be easy to extend this list, but your 
space forbids. Perhaps enough has been said 
to show that Mr. Bashdall's views could be 
carried out, if aided by your advocacy and that 
of other well-wishers to history and literature, 
by a simple extension of an existing organisa- 
tion. F. Madak. 



THE MYTH OF OtTPID AND PSYCHE. 

Settrlngton, York: June 13, 1897. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, in his review of M. 
Cosquin's book in the Academy of June 11, 
repeatedly refers to the myth of Capid and 
Psyche; and he has also published, quite 
recently (David Nutt), a most dainty booklet, 
containing a reprint of an Elizabethan version 

*It is deserring of mention that the Town 
OouQcil has this day authorised the immediate 
printing of a hand list, abead; prepared, of all the 
documents in the custody of the town clerk. One 
volume of City records was edited in 1880 by 
W. H. Turner. How long shall we have to wait 
before the uniTcreity followe suit P 
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of the tale, preceded by an ingenious introdnc- 
tion, in which he endeavours to expound the 
lovely myth by the aid of the folklore of savage 
tribes — Negroes, Zulus, Hottentots, Australians, 
and Bed Indians. 

By ** ideas universally human," such as the 
envy of elder sisters, the jealousy of mothers- 
in-law, and the penalties of undue curiosity, he 
thinks that the genesis of the story can be ex- 
plained. His conclusion seems to be that the 
myth was invented by the Greeks at a time 
when they were in the mental state of modem 
savages. 

I venture to think, however, that a more 
satisfactory explanation can be obtained by the 
methods which have enabled scientific mytho- 
logists to imravel the significance of the greater 
portion of the Greek mythology. The myths 
of Venus and Adonis, of Kybele and Attis, of 
Selene and Endymion, of Demeter and Per- 
sephone, of Zeus, Helios, Hermes, Heracles, 
Hera, Arteuiis, Aphrodite, Athena, Daphne, 
Procris, Melicertes, and many more, have been 
lucidly and conclusively explained as nature- 
myths, whose meaning had become obscured, 
and whose origin was forgotten ; while many 
of these mytius prove not to have been of 
Hellenic invention, but ultimately of Eastern 
origin. Hence, before hopelessly classing the 
exquisite myth of Cupid and Psyche as a 
fragment of savage folklore, it may be as well 
to see if it cannot be explained by the methods 
which have made it possible to expound suc- 
cessfully other Hellenio myths. 

The scientific method commences with an 
endeavour to trace a myth to its geographic 
source. In this case the presumption is in 
favour of an Eastern origin— primanly Phoeni- 
cian, ultimately Babylonian. Eros is the son 
of Aphrodite, and Aphrodite is the Phoenician 
Astarte, and the Babylonian Istar; while his 
father is Hermes, the Phoenician Kadmilos. 
The whole cycle of Aphrodite myths, among 
which the story of Eros and Psyche takes so 
prominent a place, is presumably of Semitic 
origin. To the Babylonian type belongs also 
much of the drapery of the myth ; such, for 
example, as the wings of Eros and Psyche, the 
bow of Eros, the bird which Psyche holds in 
her hand, the dark serpent, and the attempt to 
slay the serpent, the descent into the imder- 
world, and the early cult of Eros under the 
form of a rude stone. All these are familiar 
features of Babylonian myths, and of Greek 
myths which have been borrowed from Baby- 
lonia. Geographically, the cult of Eros may be 
traced to places where the Greeks were in con- 
tact with Phoenician colonists. The cult is 
found at an early date in Samos and in Samo- 
thrace — two Phoenician settlements bearing 
Phoenician names — ^but chiefiy in Phoenician 
Boeotia, in the near neighbourhood of the cult 
of the Kabiri, the great Phoenician deities. For 
these reasons an eastern origin of the myth 
may be reasonably presumed. 

The Babylonian myths are mainly myths of 
astronomic observation. The tale of Cupid and 
Psyche can be explained in most of its details 
if we regard it as a myth belonging to that 
great cycle of Semitic lunar myths which in- 
cludes the story of Semiramis, of the descent of 
Istar, of Yenus and Adonis, of Kybele and 
Attis, of Selene and Endymion. 

The chief features of the story are as follows : 
Psyche, a most beautiful maiden of royal birth, 
wanders from her home in search of a husband. 
Cupid, her unseen lover, visits her by night, 
and departs always before the dawn. The 
child of Aphrodite, he is a celestial being of 
divine loveliness ; but the sisters of Psyche per- 
suade her that he is a hideous serpent, and she 
resolves to slay him. At night iSie takes her 
lamp in order to discover the true aspect of her 
sleeping lover. A drop of burning oil falls on 
his right shoulder, and causes a grievous wound. 



The bridegroom awakes. Psyche vainly en- 
deavours to hold hini by the thigh, but he 
disapp^trs. Pysche descends to the under- 
world in search of her beloved, and after 
sundry labours and adventures is at last 
reunited to him. 

The meaning of the tale is transparent, if 
regarded as an ancient Babylonian lunar myth 
transported to the shores of Greece, where, its 
significance being forgotten, it was obscured by 
foreign detail. The bow of Cupid, like the 
bow of Artemis, is the normal emblem of the 
moon. The bird held in Psyche's hand is also 
a lunar emblem. It is the dove of the moon- 
goddesses, Venus and Mylitta. Psyche is told 
that her unseen bedfellow, who only comes to 
her after the shades of night have fallen, is a 
serpent ; and in Babyloniem myth the serpent is 
the emblem of darkness. Hence, the dark side 
of the moon, faintly visible by reflected earth - 
light, is the dark bridegroom, who lies clasped 
in the arms of the slender Psyche, who is the 
bright and beautiful crescent moon. In the 
daytime the dark side of the moon vanishes 
altogether, and so Cupid comes only by night, 
and departs before the dawn. The scar on his 
right shoulder, caused by the drop of burning 
ou, when Psyche holds her lamp over him, and 
discovers that her lover is a racuant god, is the 
great spot seen on the right shoulder of the full 
moon; while on the lower limb we also see 
the mark left by Psyche's hand on Cupid's 
thigh where she clasped him as he tore himself 
from her embrace. 

Hitherto the unseen bridegroom had always 
vanished with the dawn, but never failed to 
return at nightfall; but henceforth he dis- 
appears altogether. Psyche finds herself with 
child, and Venus reproaches her with the altera- 
tion of her form, which is no longer a slim 
girlish figure as before, but a bulging pro- 
tuberant form. So, when the slender lunar 
crescent has assumed its imcouth gibbous shape, 
the dark side of the moon has already disap- 
peared. The tale now draws near its close. In 
its fourth quarter the bright moon vanishes, 
which is explained by the descent of Psyche 
into the underworld to seek her lost spouse — 
just as Istar, who is also tiie moon, goes hither 
in search of Gisdubar, her beloved ; and there, 
in the hidden realm of Proserpine, she under- 
goes labours and adventiu'es which are 
paralleled by the labours and adventures of 
Heracles or of Istar, who also belong to the 
astronomical cyde of Babylonian myth. It 
may be noted that one of Psyche's tasks is to 
procure a draught of the water of Hades, the 
water, so jealously guarded, which reappears 
in the narrative of the descent of Istar. 

Hence the marria^ of Psyche and Cupid is 
the union of the bright and dark sides of the 
moon, clasping each other in close embrace. 
Psyche discovers by her lamp that the invisible 
bridegroom whom she may not behold is not, 
as her sisters say, the hideous serpent of dark- 
ness, but the fuU moon— a radiant and celestial 
being. The adventures in the underworld are 
the adventures of other lunar brides, who also 
descend thither in pursuit of their lost flnpouses. 
In the case of Istar and Gisdubar, and of Venus 
and Adonis, the sun is the lost bridegroom, and 
the story is the story of a day and mght, or the 
story of a year. In the case of Cupid and Psyche 
the story is the story of a month, and the union 
is far more dose. They are pictured in art as 
clasped in each other's arms. They are the 
bright and dark limbs of the moon, who share 
by night a common couch in the gold-spangled 
palace of the sky, though the bride may never 
see the bridegroom, who disappears at dawn, 
leaving the pale bride to await his return at 
night. The difficulties which have hitherto 
hindered the explanation of the myth are probably 
due to the late form in which it has been trans- 
mitted to us by Apuleius. The names of the 
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personages, wliioh usually constitute the key to 
the meaning of nature-myths, are manifestly 
Greek names — perhaps not even translated 
names. The name of Eros, ''the beloved," 
seems, however, to be a name of the same class 
as that of Adonis, Tammuz, or Dumuzi, the 
beloved '' lord " of Istar. Whether the name 
of Psyche is an echo of the name of the Baby- 
lonian Zi-kia, or Zi-ki, or (more probably) of Zi- 
ku, the goddess, who emerges, like Aphrodite, 
from the celestial ocean, I will not undertake to 
say; but the Gbeek name Psyche, which accord- 
ing to Aristotle seems originally to have denoted 
the white butterfly, Pontia hramcaet may not 
inappropriately have been used to denote the 
white moon, as seen in the daytime floating in 
the sky. But no great importance can be 
attached to the meaning of the names. Even 
without them the myth can be interpreted. 

It seems to me that if the foregoing interpreta- 
tion of the myth is correct, Mr. Lang's savage 
analoffies fall to the ground. They must be 
resarded merely as accidental coincidences; 
whQe much doubt is thrown on the legitimacy 
of similar expositions of other Qteek myths. 
The myth of Cfiipid and Psyche, selected by Mr. 
Lang for the exposition of his theory, may be 
taken as a crucial case to test the legitimacy of 
the two rival methods of exposition, wmch, 
with Mr. Lang's permission, I should be glad 
to be allowed to term the method of orthodoxy 
and the method of paradoxy. 

Is^VAC Taylob. 



8HYL0CK AND HIS PREDECESSOES. 

Glasgow : June 7, 1887. 
Mr. S. L. Lee has, I think, satisfactorily 
made out his case that Shakspere probably 
adapted the *' pound of flesh" plot of his 
<< Merchant of Venice" from an older play, 
apparently now lost. But the fact may be new 
to some readers of the Aoademt that the bond- 
story was known tn Europe long before Ser 
Giovanni compiled his "II Pecorooe" (1378, 
but not printed till 1558). It forms one of the 
tales in the oldest written European version of 
the ' * Seven Wise Masters ' ' — a Latin prose work, 
entitled Dolopathos; sive, de Bege et Septem 
Sapientibus, composed, between 1184 and 1212, 
by a monk called Johannes, of the Abbey of 
JUta Silva, in the diocese of Nancy. The 
following is a free translation of the Latin 
story, with which another is interwoven, from 
my privately-printed Book of Sindibdd : 

" There was once a nobleman who had a strongly 
fortified castle and many other possessions. His 
wife died, leaving him aa only daughter, whom he 
caused to be instructed in all the liberal arts, so 
far as wisdom could be acquired from the disci- 
pline and books of the philosophers, in order that 
she might thus know how to secure her inheritance. 
In this hope he was not disappointed. She be- 
came skilled in all the liberal arts, and also acquired 
a perfect knowledge of magic. After this it came 
to pass that the nobleman was seized with an acute 
fever, took to his bed, and died, bequeathing all 
his goods to his daughter. Possessed of her 
fath^s wealth, she resolved she would marry no 
man unless his wisdom proved equal to her own. 
She had manv noble suitors, but, denying none, she 
offered to Miare her couch with any one who 
should give her a hundred marks of silver ; and 
when the morrow came, if they were mutuallv 
agreeable, their nuptials should be duly celebrated. 
Many youths came to her on this condition, and 
paid the stipulated sum of money ; but she 
enchanted them by her magical arts, placing an 
owl's feather beneath the pifiow of him who was 
beside her, when he at onoe fell into a profound 
sleep, and so remained untU at daybreak she took 
away the feather. In this way she spoiled many 
of their money, and acquired much treasure. It 
happened that a certain young man of good 
family, having been thus deluded, resolved to 

droumvent the damsel; so proceeding to a rich -_„-_, , 

■kM whose foot he had formerly cut off in a I that she had come to dedde difficult cases ; for in 



passion, he asked him for a loan of one hundred 
marks, which the lame one readily gave, but on 
this condition, that if the money was not paid 
within a year, he might take the weight of one 
hundred marks from the flesh and bones of the 
yoimg man. To this the youth lightly agreed, and 
signed the bond with his seal, with the hundred 
marks he went a second time to the dams^ ; and 
removing by acddent the owl's feather from 
under ms pillow thus did away the spell, and 
having accomplished his purpose, he was next day 
marrieid to her in the presence of her friends. 

" Forthwith, prosperous times came to the young 
man. He forgot his creditor, and did not pay the 
money within the appointed time ; whereupon the 
lame one rejoiced that he had found an opportunity 
of revenge. He appeared before the kmg, who 
was then on the throne, raised an action against 
the youth, exhibited the bond in evidence, and 
demanded lustice to be executed. The king, 
though hornfied at the bargain, had no alternative 
but to order the youth to come before him to 
answer the action of the accuser. Then the youth, 
at length mindful of the debt, and afraid of the 
king's authority, went to oourt with a very great 
crowd of his friends and plenty of sold and diver. 
The accuser exhibited his bond, which the youth 
acknowledged ; and, by order of the king, the 
chiefs pronounced sentence, namely, that it should 
be lAwivl for the lame one to act as spedfled in the 
bond, or to demand as much money as he pleasid 
for the redemption of the youth, llie king, there- 
fore, asked the lame one if he would spare the 
youth on receiving double money. He refused ; and 
the king was attempting for many days to prevail 
upon him to agree, when, lo, the youth's wife, 
having put on man's attire, and with her 
countenance and voice altered by magical arts, 
dismounted from a horse before the king's palace, 
and approached and saluted the king. Being 
asked who she was and whence she came, she 
replied that she was a soldier, bom in the most 
distant part of the world, that she was skilled in 
law and equity, and was a keen critic of judgments. 
The king, being glad at this, ordered the supposed 
soldier to be seated beside him, and committed to 
her for final decision the lawsuit between the lame 
one and the youth. Both x>arties being summoned, 
she said : ' For thee, lame one, according to the 
judgment of the king and the princes, it is lawful 
to take away the weight of one hundred marks of 
flesh. But what will you gain, unless indeed 
death, if you slay the youth F It is better that 
you accei>t for him seven or ten times the money.' 
But he said he would not accept ten times, or even 
one thousand times, the sum. Then she ordered 
a very white linen cloth to be brought and the 
youth to be stripped of his clothing, bound hand 
and foot, and stretched thereon. Which done, 
' Out,' said she to the lame one, ' with your iron, 
wherever you wish your weight of marks. But if 
you take away more or less than the exact weight 
by even the amount of a needle's point, or if one 
drop of blood stain the liuen, know that forth- 
with thou shalt perish by a thousand denths ; and, 
cut into a thousand pieces, thou shalt become the 
food of the beasts and the birds, and all thy kin 
shall suffer the same penalty, and thy goods shall 
become state property.' He grew pfde at this 
dreadfol sentence, and said : ' Since there is no one, 
Qod alone excepted, who can be so deft of hand, 
but would take away too much or too little, I am 
unwilling toattempt what is so uncertain. Therefore, 
I set the youth free, remit the debt, and give him 
one thousand marks for reconciliation.' Thus the 
youth was set free by the prudence of his wife, and 
returned in joy to his own house." 

It seems to me probable to the verge of 
certainty that Ser Qiovanni Fiorentino adapted 
his version of the bond-story from the foregoing. 
In '^n Pecorone," in place of the magical 
influence of the owl's feather, the lady drugs 
her suitor's wine with soporific ingredients, and 
a Jew lends him ten thousand ducats on the 
same condition as that of the lame one in the 
Latin story. When the stipulated time has 
elapsed, the Jew refuses to accept ten times the 
money, and at this crisis, says Dunlop, 

'* the newly married lady arrives, disguised as a 
lawyer, and announces, as was the custom in Italy, 



that age delicate points were not determined by 
the ordinary judges of the provinces, but by docton 
of law, who were called from Bologna and other 
places at a distance." 

The pretended lawyer decides that the Jew is 
entiued to his pound of flesh, but should be put 
to death if he drew one drop of blood from his 
debtor. 

There is a singular Servian version of the 
bond-story in M. Louis Leger's BecueU de G<mte» 
Poptdaires Slatfeu^ traduits sur les textes 
onginaux (Paris, 1882), No. L, which is to the 
following effect : 

Omer's father was grieved at his la^ and 
thriftless son, who would go from house to house, 
and from window to window, playing on the 
tambouriQa. The parents died of grid. Omer, 
compelled to get a uving, wishes a wife for house- 
keeping; plays under the window of the fair 
Me'ira. She puts uut her light and does not attend 
to him. He does the same three nights more. On 
the fourth night he sings a sad song. Meira opens 
the window and tells him she is poor but beautiful, 
and can get a rich husband. If he wishes to 
possess her he must be rich, and advises him to 
open a shop. Omer soes home; remembers a 
very rich Jew, his friend, and visits him. The Jew 
professes joy, and his desire to see him married to 
the fair Meira, and gives him thirty purses of 
money in loan for seven years, on this ocmdition, 
registered before the E&zl : " If Omer, in seven 
vears, has not -pedd back to Isaac the thirty purees, 
let Isaac, before the court, out an ounce out of his 
tongue, and let tiie transaction be thus settled." 
Omer and Meira are at onoe married ; and such is 
the grandeur of the wedding feast that all the 
people wonder where the money came from: 
Omer spent fifteen purses on the occasion. After 
this Omer engages in business as shopkeeper, and 
shows no sign of care till the fifth year. By the 
time the seventh year came round he showed great 
anxiety, yet would not reveal the cause. H^'ra, 
however, knew it all from the Jew, saw how she 
could elude the bargain, and took no farther 
thought of the matter— '< What woman would like 
to have a tongueless manP" Meira goes three 
days in succession to the tribunal, and gives the 
E&zi each day a present ; and on being at length 
asked what uie wants, she replies : '* To sit one 
hour on your judgment peat next Friday." The 
K&zi offers her the whole day. Omer and the 
Jew come into court— not a ooin in poor Omer's 
possession. The E&zf is oonoealed in an adjoin- 
mg room, while Meira, dressed in his robes, is 
seated in his place. After the claim of the Jew is 
made and foimd duly entered in the E&zi's book, 
Meira decrees that the Jew may cut an exact 
drachma off Omer's tongue, or be put to deatii. The 
Jew says he will pay damages if he takes more or 
less ; but the sham judge tells him he must not 
dictate to the court, in fact, he runs a great risk 
of losing his head, and sends for the executioner— 
" Ont your ounce of tongue, or die." Omer entreats 
for him, and the Jew forgives the debt, and is let 
off. Meira hastens home before Omer. "Ah, 
here's Omer with his tongue cut out ! " she exdaims 
gaily as he enters. Ever after this Omer follows 
his wife's advice, toils hard, and gets much riches. 

Here, curiously enough, we find not a word 
about shedding any blood, as in all the other 
versions. I had purposed offering some remarks 
upon the Asiatic version (or original ?), entitled 
the '* Edzi of Emessa," but this letter is already 
far too long. W. A. Clotjstox. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

MOMDAT, June 90. 4 p.m. Aslatto : Gteneral Meeting. 
7.80 pjn. Bodety of Solfliloe, liOtters, and Art. 
ip.m. Vlotoiiainstltate. 

WsninsDAT, June 99, 8 p.m. QeoloelQal : ** Nephdine 
Bocks in Brazil, with spedal leferenoe to the 
Aasooiation of PhonoUt« and Fo^te." by ICr. 
OrvUle A. Derby; **MetamorphioBo<A8 of South 
Devon,'* by Miss Oatherlne A. B*l8in; •*Tbe 
Ancient Beaoh and Booldors n«ar Braonton and 
Oroyde In North Devon,*' by Prof. T. M'Kenny 
Hughes; **The Fonnation of Ooal-seams, as »iur- 
irestod by Evidence ooUected ohiefly In the Leioest«r- 
phire and South Derbychire Coal-field,"' by Mr. 
W. S. Gresley: ** Some Diaoflaoriaa Bemains in the 
OoUeotion of Mr. A. Leeds," by Mr. J. W. Hnlke; 
"Some Polyaoa from the Lfas," by Mr. Edwin A. 
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Walford ; *'The SnperfioUl G^Iogy of the Southern 
Portion uf the Wealden Area," by Mr. J. Viaoeat 
Elsden; Palaeo-Botanical InTeectoations of the 
Tertiary Flora of Australia," by Dr. CoDStaDtin 
Baroa Ton Ettlnflrsbausen ; " Some new features in 
JPelantohinus oomiUnw," by Air. T. T. Groom ; and 
** Boulders found In Seams of Goal,'' by Mr. John 
Spencer. 
TflUBSOAT, June 28. 4 p.m. National Sooiety for 
Preeervlng the Memorials of the Dead: Annual 
MeeUuff. 

6pjn. Hellenic Society : Annual Meeting. 

8.90 p.m. Ziiologioal : *' A Zoological Oolleotion 
made by the Officers of H.M.8. Fhring Fish at 
Obristmas Island, Indian Ocean," by Dr. Oanther ; 
*' A Point in the Svucture of Myrmeeobiut" by Mr. 
F. £. Beddard; ** Studies In the Holothuildea.- 
VI. Desoiiptlons of New rtpedes," by Prof. B. 
Jeffrey Bell; **The FossU Teleostean Genus £Aa- 
colepii^" by Mr. A. Smith- Woodward. 

8.80 p.m. Anglo- Jewish Historical Exhibition : 
*' Jewish Sources of the Arthur Legend," by the 
Bev. Dr. Gaster. 

&80p.m. Antiquaries. 
Saturday, June 85. 8 p.m. Physical : ** Bfagnetic Re- 
Kistance." by Profs. W. B. Ayrton and J. Perry; 
•Sounding Ckiils.'* by Mr. W. Stroud and Mr. J. 



which have suffered Permanent Torsion," by Mr. 
H. Tomlinson; ** Permanent Magnetic Ammeters 
and Voltameters, with Invariable Sensibility." by 
Profs. W. E. Avrton and J. Perrr. 

8.46p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 



SCIENCE. 

I%e Fables of Avianus. Edited, with Prole- 
gomena, Critical Apparatus, Commentary, 
Excursus, and Index, by Bobinson Ellis. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

Kb. Ellis tells us that tlie present edition of 
Avianus was determined by the publication of 
Mr. Rutherford's Bahriua, A.t the same time 
he confesses that he is grateful to have been 
led away lor a time from the beaten paths of 
philology to the comparatiyely neglected 
literature of the Decline. I do not think 
that this gratitude will be shared by many 
of his readers. The fact is that Avianus, if 
so we are to call him, is not a particularly 
attractive specimen of this later Latin litera- 
ture. The matter is not of the slightest 
historical interest ; there is hardly anything 
in it which we cannot find better said else- 
where ; and even the language is so largely 
an echo of the writers of better days that it 
is by no means characteristic of its own time, 
and cannot be said to be of much philological 
value. Indeed, when doubts have been 
raised by eminent scholars whether the work 
belongs to the second century, or to the sixth, 
or to any intermediate date, it is plain that 
the student of the historical development of 
Latin can only use it with the greatest care. 
If a plebiscite of the learned world had to 
assign task-work to scholars of eminence, 
Mr. Robinson Ellis would have been 
set, I think, to Claudian or Ausonius, if 
he had been excused from Ovid or Lucan or 
Statins. But his choice has fallen on Avianus ; 
and we must be thankful for what we have, 
the more especially as there was plenty of 
work to be done. In spite of the numerous 
early and, on the whole, good MSS. of 
Avianus, the text is in many places corrupt, 
and in many more it is, if not corrupt, ex- 
ceedingly obscure. There was room then for 
Mr. Ellis's well-tried critical powers, as well 
as for his rich stores of illustrative learning. 
No one is likely to take the least interest in 
the present edition to whom the Catullus and 
the Ibis have not been long familiar; and, 
therefore, it would be as needless as it would 
be impertinent to commend the way in which 
the work is done. An anonymous reviewer 
might possibly venture upon general com- 



mendation. To one who has not that veil for 
his modesty, the only legitimate compliment 
is that of detailed criticism. 

Mr. Ellis retains the name '< Avianus" in 
deference, I suppose, to recent practice and 
to the evidence of MSS. ; but he gives reasons 
for thinking that '^Avienus" is the true 
form, and it might have been well if he had 
boldly adhered to it, instead of wavering 
between the two. He rightly decides that 
the preface cannot have been addressed to the 
Emperor Theodosius — ^it is difficult to see 
how any critic could resist the force of the 
argument drawn from its general tone — and 
shows that there is at least nothing against 
the hypothesis that it was addressed to 
Macrobius Theodosius, the author of the 
SatumdUa, If this be so, we have the date- 
of Avianus satisfactorily determined. But 
I am unable to accept Mr. Ellis's interpreta- 
tion of a disputed phrase in the preface : Ad 
xlii, in unum redaotas fabulas dedi^ quas rudi 
latinitate compositas elegis sum explieare eonatus. 
It is, of course, grammatically possible to take 
this to mean *' which I have composed in un- 
polished Latin, and endeavoured to turn into 
elegiacs." But is not this to push too far the 
<< modesty of an unfledged author"? If he 
had spoken of his ''unpolished verses," we 
could have understood it ; but surely latinitas 
must mean more than this. Mr. Ellis passes 
over it lightly here; but more than once 
elsewhere he presses it into an acknowledg- 
ment that Avianus consciously wrote what 
was at least a departure from classical usage, 
and indeed barely grammar. The most diffi- 
dent of authors would be slow to admit this ; 
and it seems much better, with 0. Crusius 
and Schwabe, to take it as referring to the 
rude prose version of the fables by Julius 
Titianus, which Avianus turned into elegiacs. 

In the first line, Mr. Ellis accepts Froehner's 
conjecture, quoinam, for quonam : the con- 
struction is thus a little more natural; but 
one would like to have some evidence that 
quoi was in use at the end of the fourth 
century a.i>. Quintilian (i. 7, 27) speaks as 
if this form had gone out of use since his own 
boyhood. It is hard to believe it coexisting 
with the loquuta of Fab. ii. 1. 

In Fab» vii. 8, Mr. Ellis seems to find quite 
needless difficulties in the MS. reading : iusserat 
in rabido guttureferre nolatn. He says ' ' ndlam 
is to my ears inconceivable." But why should 
it be so ? He allows it to stand in the text, 
because Prudentius once uses N^lanum. But 
what after all is the authority for the 
quantity of the o ? It is commonly assumed 
to be long ; but I believe this assumption to 
rest entirely on the story that the word was 
derived from the name of the town, which, of 
course, is for Nwla^ and has, therefore, o. 
This story is due to Polydore Vergil, who 
tells us that bells were first used /or churches 
by Paulinus, who was consecrated Bishop of 
Kola in A.n. 409. But if we find the word 
actually in use in a poem belonging probably 
to the generation before Paulmus, is it not 
far more likely that the story was due solely 
to the similarity between the two words, and 
that it arose only at a time when quantity 
was neglected? As a matter of fact, nola 
seems to have been used for a '' sheep bell " 
before the word was applied to church beUs 
(&./. Ducange, «.«.). Mr. Ellis's emendation 
uohm is ingenious, and his defence of it 



learned, but the line then becomes intolerably 
obscure. On the other hand, his cingula for 
''singula" in v. 14 of the same fable, like 
many of his emendations, is both brilliant 
and certain. This cannot be said, I think, 
for his rewriting of Fab. viii. 3, 4, especially 
seeing that the promythion is almost certainly 
spurious. Nor do I like inseptum in ix. 5 ; 
one does not see why a bear's attack should 
be less apprehended in a piece of unenclosed 
ground. The force of relisus is somewhat 
strained in v. 10 : " dashing himself dawn " 
would be an adequate and well-supported 
rendering. Can capiti in x. 1 be anything 
but a dative? In x. 10 ammota is read 
against MSS., in xii. 8 admcnet, though it 
is hard to see w}iy there is the variation. 
The reference to Ops suggested on xU. 6 is 
hardly possible; and the quotation from 
Yergil on xiii. 6 is misleading. On xiU. 3 
there might well have been a reference to 
Lachmann on Lucret, iii. 1050 ; on xiv. 11 to 
Ennius, quoted by Cicero, Be Nat, Dear. i. 
35, 97. Hesiod, Op. 510, gives a good 
parallel to vii. 5, and Tacitus, Ilist. ii. 42 to 
xvii. 15. On xxxiv. 3 it might have been 
worth while noting how common this use of 
senium is in early and popular Latin. On 
anfraotus it would have been well to replace 
or to supplement Prof. Key's rather "happy 
thought" remark by a reference to Corssen's 
important discussion of the word (i. 397). 
In xii. 9 molliter traheret perhaps means 
rather " was dragging slowly along," rather 
than drawing out, the mora so as it is 
followed by retenta. The parallel from 
Ovid hardly justifies the rendering of praeda 
by "bait" in xx. 1, as the context is so 
different. In v. 4 the translation in the notes 
implies a reading rejected in the text; the 
use in the same note of in puric naturalibus 
will be a crux to some who may not have 
Prof. May )r's exposition of the term fresh in 
their memories. In v. 9 the correction limho 
is a little hard to construe. I suppose it is 
"the frightful thing, scaring by its fringe." 
This is somewhat of an improvement on the 
still more obscure mmo; but the line does 
not seem yet to be set right. Ajiyhow, there 
can hardly be any reference to the bare feet 
of the ass in the use of the word mimuSf as 
Mr. Ellis inclines to suppose. 

The printing of the text is very correct ; but 
there are two or three confusing errors in 
punctuation — tf.^., vi. 4, xiv. 18, xvii. 17, 
xxxiU. 11, and in xix. 12, xxxiv. 10 italics 
are wrongly used. The last two lines are 
among those which raise a curious question as 
to the prosody of Avianus. There are at 
least ten in wMoh the first half of the penta- 
meter ends with a short syllable, which has 
to be taken as a long one, and two more 
where hiatus is admitted in this place. Lach- 
mann held that these were aU accretions of a 
later age. Mr. Ellis holds it to be nearly 
certain that they were not the casual or 
intended slips of a generally correct writer. 
One would have liked to have had this 
point more fully argued. It is true that 
most of the peccant lines admit of correction 
by transposition or otherwise ; but what one 
wishes to see demonstrated is that such 
correction is necessary. (I may remark in 
passing that if comix was, as Mr. Ellis 
supposes, the original reading in xxvii. 10, it 
is not easy to see why volucris should have 
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been sabstltated ; though the converse would 
have been quite natural.) Besides these viola- 
tions of the laws of classical verse there are 
about an many others of a different nature — 
eg,^ v8ll8, dispdrj and the like. Now Lach- 
mann, taking them altogether, and viewing 
them In relation to the generally correct 
prosody of the fables, argued that they 
demonstrated an original kernel of Avianus, 
as early as the second century, corrupted at a 
later date. Mr. Ellis argues that the offences 
of the second class are found in at least four 
cases (I think he should have said only three) 
in lines which are inwoven into the very 
texture of a fable, otherwise free from 
suspicion, and that they really point to a 
decline in the sense of metrical correctness, 
and so confirm the date already arrived at. 
What one fails to see is why the same line of 
argument cannot be applied to the lines of the 
other class. If Avianus could write Iturtus 
in ohliquos n&u velis ire pedes, why is it 
impossible to suppose that he wrote 
Ferbaque cum salihus aspericra dedit ? I 
may remark that if we allow n<ilam in 
vii. 8, and reject xzxv. 14 as belonging to a 
spurious epimythion, there are only two dis- 
tinct violations of prosody left, and these not 
very bad ones. It is true that Claudian and 
Ausonius do not appear to lengthen a short 
syllable at the end of the first half of a 
pentameter ; but Prudentius does this often 
enough ; and although he is distinctly inferior 
in his Latinity to Avianus, in this respect he 
may, perhaps, bear out his practice. Possibly 
Mr. Ellis may avail himself of some oppor- 
tunity to discuss this point a little more folly. 
Perhaps he wil] tell us then, with reference 
to p. xxxvii., whether he accepts the view of 
Schmalz that tantiu is used for tot as early 
as Propertius. 

I have dwelt thus on points open to 
question; beicause no other course is legiti- 
mate in the case of work by Mr. Robinson 
Ellis. That the MS8. are collated with care 
and recorded with fulness, that the transla- 
tions are lively and idiomatic, that the 
illustrative quotations are abundant and ap- 
posite, that there is many a happy emendation, 
many a fine observation of scholarship, all 
this goes without saying. We may expand 
the familiar dictum, much more true, in a 
sense, of this work than of Casaubon's Peraitts. 
The flavour of the fish may be open to ques- 
tion, but it is cooked with masterly skill, 
and furnished richly with appetising sauce ; 
while certainly the Clarendon Press have 
served it up in a dish of very choice work- 
manship. May the name of the editor bring 
readers to an autiior whose former popularity 
has been for generations exchanged for a 
neglect not wholly undeserved ! 

A. S. "WiLKiirs. 
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THE HBBEEW WOED " KIPOD," 

Tehfinm : May 9, 1887. 

During my absence from Teheran I received 
my papers irregularly, and it is only now on 
my return that I notice the letter on the word 
kipod in the ACADEMY of December 25. 

The Hebrew kahud or kahM means glory — 
** denotes some action of the light or of the 
heavens, the action which gives weight or 
gravity to all material things *' (Parkhurst)— 
and is byHarlesE compared with the Pehlevi 



IcapM uid Persian kabild, '* blue, azure." 
Kapota in the Vedas is the pigeon, the blue (?) 
coloured bird. Kabdd in new Peman means 
deep blue, sapphire colour {ydkUt i JcabUdt 
Persian for sapphire, blue ruby), and, perhaps, 
origLoally meant black; kabM/dm {kabM, 
** coloured '*) is still used for black ; kahthldn — 
t.«., kabild ddnehy is the coriander seed, which is 
also called aidh ddnehy both meaning "black 
seed" (c/. Homer*s ic^oros, deep black; Latin 
caeruleuSt originally " black "). 

But the word in question is ktpu'/, kipt^d, 
and seems to be derived from k/pufi, ** to hurry 
or hasten along" (c/. Isaiah xxxviii. 12 ; Ezek. 
vii. 25). We thus have for kiptid or kipild in 
Isaiah xiv. 23, xxxiv. 11; Zeph. ii. 14, **an 
animal which is remarkable for its hurrying 
motion " (Parkhurst), which the LXX. trans- 
lates ix^yos, the Vulgate ericius, " hedgehog," 
the Au^orised Version, ** bittern," the Bevised 
Version, ** porcupine." The Arabic version of 
the word is huMra, "bustard," and I cannot 
help thinking that this version is the right one. 
The Mesopotamian bustard is the small one, 
the Otis tetrax, a bird nearly as large as a capou. 
The Arabic words for bustard arehwftara, hubdrd, 
hubdrij\ and may be either Semitic and derived 
from hbr, speckled or dappled (c/. Hebrew 
habHrah and habarbarah), or (which will fit in 
better with my theory of iipUd being the 
buste^d) Iranian, and derived from the Persian 
Mbareh, the "bustard." This latter Persian 
word again may be connected with bar, bhar, 
to "carry," whose passive is "to move swiftly 
along " (c/. Latin ferre and passive /errt; Cic, 
itellae circa terrain /eruntur^ &c.). The modern 
Persian etymology hilbareh = dhil bareh^ "a 
young gazelle "—because the bustard Tthe big 
Persian one, Otis tarda) looks in the aistance 
like a young gazelle running away — is nonsense. 
The bustard is found only in desert places, and 
it moves (runs) swiftly, with a hurrying motion, 
but flies slowly and heavily. 

A. H0XJTUM-SCHI2a)LER. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oambbidob Puilolooical Socutt. — {Thurtday, 
May S6.) 
Da. Jacksok, president, in the chair. — The foUow- 
iog paper was read by Mr. J. H. Moulton : " The 
conjectures I am venturing to propose were mainly 
formed while seeking a law to regulate the repre- 
sentation of the original tmttes aspiratae in Greek. 
I add two or threo miscellaneous etymologies and 
some notes on morphological difflculties. o^cA^w 
is, I beUeve, a compound of the old preposition & 
and the root found hi the Skt. phdla, " fruit." It 
would thus answer to an Idg. o pheUno, " to bring 
advantage to." The preposition, of course, bore 
the accent, and, when following the tone, I think 
it can be proved that the Idg. ph, th, kh, gh, were 
represented by ^, B, x. The form presuppooeH a 
neMt&t phSlot, which appears in t<p9\as, compounded 
with the same preposition. hpihXm is apparently 
for 6 phelnd. The if was shortened when no longer 
a living word, because it was supposed to ba the 
temporal augment. Of. Osthof^'s similar explana- 
tion of i64\u from H'6€\ov, 1 suggest some further 
traces of this old preposition, to be added to those 
collected by Fiexlinger in his article on itK€€Uf6s 
(K. Z.f 21 All) : vp6<ram = wpori'V, &v-u, tcdr-u, &c., 
are compounds like {fir 4k, didwpo, &c. 6^6(raoiJ.at 
shows the ^ clearly in the Hesychian &9v<Tiri. The 
old derivation from the root of iSkt. dvis, " to hate," 
is not reconciled with phonetic laws. I should 
propose the Latin bestia as a preferable parallel. 
Dr. Peile suggests that in Skt. the supposed root 
*doa8 (Idg. duet) would correspond to dvit, just as 
kae to kit, &o. The verbal forms in no case require 
the loss of the <r, for 69v<nroiMu itself is a fiction. 
&9vffin, then, may preserve, its ff from analogy. 
Another account occurred to me, comparing Skt. 
dusyati, doaa, "sin," and the prefix ^m-, Svo-- ; the 
former, however, seems better. The preposition 
& may also be traced in the verbs 696pofiat, 5k^aa», 
I ^pyvviu, hrpvpw, &c. No conceivable reason for 



"prothetio o-" could be assigned; and we hav® 
uncompounded forms in Hpoiicu^ k4k\u, fUp^arro. 
(TKlitfrjfn may, perhaps, be separated from <r«€5iy- 
yvfjLi. There are, it is true, analogies for its 
irregular vocalism, but it is simpler to put it with 
<rxiCf** Skt. chid, Zend ^eid, and Latin teindo. The 
root has the double form tghait and tqhaid. The 
meaning is quite near enough, and would be 
drawn nearer by the similarity of form. For the 
K representing an Idg. velar, see Brugmann, 
Orundritt, §§ 4-18, 425. aKtHyyvfu, then, I should 
explain as a denorninative from a lost neuter noun, 
*erK4Bas, Idg. sqhedot, Skt. tkhad. This is suggeeted 
by the collateral Ke^aiofiat, found in ApoUoniua, 
which is a perfectly regular present to 4K49affva 
and iaK49a<ra, cKtidvyvfit itself is analogical and 
late, fxvx^s seems to answer to the Skt. mufcha, 
"mouth.** The latter is paroxytone, which may 
possibly point to an alternative Idg. mouqho', with 
hochstufe in root. &\yos agrees in form with the 
Skt. root arj, " to get by toil." ir6yros is usually 
placed with trdros, answerinf^ to it as the Bkt. 
pdnthds to its genitive pathds. As this was an 
aggravated and solitary violation of the law, I 
traced for the treatment of the tmuet aspiratae in 
Oreek ; I began to doubt this familiar identilica- 
tion. The differentia of irdirros is the "broad 
expanse of ocean"; and how do we get this from 
a word meaning " path" P The word must date 
from a time when the ocean was rather the " dis- 
sociabilis" than the {rfph, KtKtjBa. The exact 
shade of meaning would be given by a root pmt, 
"to spread" ; this might be a petrifaction of the 
root pet, conjugated with nasal infix. C/. pateo 
and pando, Trtrdyvvfjn, &o. To assume Idg. roots 
pent, tqhend ((rxd(w), by the side of pet, tghed, is 
only allowing in the original language a process 
perpetually appearing in the later: ef. eonimnx 
and iunxi, KdfitifOfjLoi, Skt. derivative roots like pan, 
&c. iiyflpw =s sm-yer-io, rf, Skt. yana, " a troop," 
i.e., *yalna, just as y/pan :^pal-n', 9pdm I had 
thought mignt be a denominative from a supposed 
♦«/)<£. i.e. vpd, "activity," from the root of i*^p; 
its formation then would be parallel to pjrdo/iaiy 
from *fxva= $ayd, yvvii, 6 fxoK\dM bom SpoicK^, &c 
But perhaps Curtius's comparison with the Lith. 
darau ougtit not to be rejected. Klage*s list of 
Idg. tenues aspiratae in Teutonic may be supple- 
mented by two good examples : hi%Di (€k>th.), hU 
( A.. -SOt our hue answers exactly in form and mean- 
ing to the Skt. ehdvi. fro\»a (Icel.), ova /roth, salts 
the Skt. root pruth, Vedio prSthaH, ef. prd pruXk, 
" to blow out the cheeks." I will dose this paper 
by noticing two points in morphology. I do not 
Imow whether anyone has called attention to the 
exact similarity between the declension of pAXea 
and rdKat, and the very common Skt. adjective 
class with suffix -tn-. The Idg. >#fi- gives tbe 
suffix in both: hdl'in (voc.) =9/bicA-ar, bal'%nsu^=» 
fjL4K-ayos, bal-inyds = nfK-almns, &c. The corre- 
spondence is exact, also, in the dat. pi., baUw^m 
fi.4\a(Tt ; but here it is probably accidental. For 
here, and in the nom. sing. masc. and neat. 
(where alone the forms do not coincide), the Skt. 
form is, perhaps, modelled on the analogy of the 
•an- nouns. These lost their n in these cases, and 
it was natural for the others to follow suit when 
the reason was forgotten. The 2nd sing. pres. 
indie, of ^et, " to be," is now always written esi, 
thoagh an emphatic form, etti, is sometimes 
allowed on the very precarious evidence of the 
Greek iaaL I don't think the process whichpio- 
duced esi has been explained. Following Thur- 
ney sen's very suggestive paper on "The Idg. 
Imperative" {K. Z., 27.172), we may get it very 
easily. According to him the " injunctive " is the 
primitive type of the verb, to which the idea of 
present time came by adding -•*, and of past by 
prefixing i-. The injunctive of ^u will be esm, 
est, est, &c., almost exactly the forms kept in Latin. 
Now ess necessarily became es in the earliest stage 
of the language, and when the enclitic -i was added 
there resulted esi. B*sti, if it existed at all, was 
a later adding of the ready-made suffix -n to the 
root." 

UlflVBnSITT OOLLBOB LiTBBA&Y SOCIBTT.*- 

(Wednesday, June 1.) 
H. F. Hbatk. Esq., president, in the the chair.— 
Mr. G. F. Hill read a paper on "Calverley." 
Oalverley*s fadlity in translation was largely aided 
by his good memoiy. He iMld that fldeUty to the 
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original should be ftttatned by form*reiideriDg as 
well as seDse-iendering. But mere copying of 
metre would noj help us to approximate to the 
formal effect of our original. It is impossible to 
reproduce effectively tbe old metres in English, 
for ancient verse was read wi^ an accent independ- 
ent of scansion, modem verse *' scans itself.'* 
Calverley had more sympathy with Horace than 
with any other poet, ancient or modem, so that 
we find him most successful in translating Horace 
into English, or English poetry into Horatian ; 
again, in his original Latin poems, one of the most 
striking is ** The Wolf and the Dog " in its Horatian 
sympathies. His attexnpt at Greek sapphios is 
Horace in Greek dress. The * ' Oarmen Saeculare ' ' 
interests us most as a satire on tbe Xjatin verse- 
maker and commentator. Oalverley's judgment 
rightly confined him generally to comic verse in 
English. He had not a thorough control over bis 
memory, and his serious expression of his thoughts 
was not effective. So his sonnets — good as showing 
his ease of rhyme and rhythm — are otherwise 
commonplace ; at the end of ' * Dover to Munich ' * he 
falls into bathos. The vefy fact that to Galverley 
the most ordinary things were coloured by a tinge 
of the ludicrous actuaUy now and then dulled his 
perception of that quality in his own attempts at 
serious work. As to his comic poetry, the theory 
that laughter is produced by the sudden juxtaposi- 
tion of incongruities, the more trivial object in the 
connexion colouring the higher with a false light, 
and so causing a deception of the judgment, 
applies to all forms of humour in Calverley as in 
others. It explains (among others) the vapk irpo^' 
ZokIop and bathos (these two forms emphasising 
the necessity of suddenness in juxtaposition), and 
alao the humonr of extraordinary rhymes. Some 
of Oalverley's best touches are his form of 
antithesis, his asides, and his mock serious dis- 
cussion of an unimportant subject which interru pts 
the train of thought (Gilpin in '' Beer"). He is 
acknowledged to oe the greatest English parodist. 
A good parody must be die expression of a literary 
tcMte ; its end must be artistic, not primarily 
moral; its object must be the expression of a 
trivial idea in the way peculiar to the writer 
parodied. It is a weakness to apply the mere 
yhrases of a writer to an object in order to ^ve 
oolour and attraction to an otherwise feeble piece 
of work. The parodist must be a poet, in order to 
grasp the individuality of his original, and his 
work must be artistic, not didactic. Aristophanes' s 
parodies were of both kinds. Galverley is the 
greatest of purely artistic parodists. His best 
piece of parody is certainly the last six lines of 
*' Wanderers," in which he has exactly caught the 
style of Tennyson, so much harder to catch than 
those of others, as it has less evident mannerism, 
though it Is quite as distinct in its own way. The 
one fault of Oalverley's parodies is t^e occasional 
introduction of the personal element (in the 
Ballad, e.g., andin " Lovers " and a '< Keflection "), 
which spoils the tmity of the poem. Finally, it 
was a want of pathos that chiefly prerented Oal- 
verley from being a great poet ; and in this, as in 
his form of satire, he reseniDlee Horace. 



FINE ART. 

TEE BOTTICELLI DANTE. 

Zeichnungen von Sandro Botticelli zu Banters 
Qottliciier Komddie, Naoh den Originalen 
im K. Kupferstiohkabinet zu Berlin, neraus- 
gegeben von Dr. F. lippmann. 

Bie achi Handzeichnicngen dei Sandro Botticelli 
zu Bante's Oottlicher Komddie im Vatikan, 
Herausgegeben yon Dr. J. Strzygowski. 
(Berlin: Grote.) 

It is now five years ago since one of the 
finest works of imaginative art which has 
come down to modem times from the great 
ages of Italian design was carried away from 
^gland, where it lubd lain, in the library of 
the Dukes of Hamilton, unseen and practically 
nnknown, for nearly eishty years, to grace the 
Print Boom of the JSerlm Museum. We do not 
hesitate to say that for 83rmpathetio insight, 
minute fidelity, and above all for that strongly 
emotional, yet abaolutdy dear and definite. 



form of imagination which characterises the 
highest tjrpe of ItaUan genius, no series of 
designs in illustration of any masterpiece of 
Uterature can compare with the drawings by 
Sandro Botticelli for the Bivina Commedia; 
for, alas! we may never hope to see the 
Dante with wide margins on which Michael 
Angelo is said to have made sketches for the 
principal incidents of the sacred poem. Some 
feelings of reg^t that such a priceless treasure 
as the Botticdli Dante codex should have been 
allowed to leave this country are but natural ; 
yet we must ungrudgingly congratulate Dr. 
Lippmann upon his prize, and thank him for 
the promptitude with whioh he has produced 
full-sized facsimiles of the whole series of 
eighty- four drawings for the benefit of students. 
Outside Italy there could be no more appropriate 
resting-place for the originals than Berlin, 
where so many exquisite productions of Quattro- 
cento art have been gathered together of late 
years. 

The first part of the reproductions in photo- 
type was issued in 1884, and the third or 
concluding part has just been published and 
now lies before us, together with Dr. Lipp- 
mann's concise and business-like account of the 
original drawings, and of their relation to the 
engravings in the Florentine Dante of 1481, of 
whioh facsimiles are appended to Dr. Lipp- 
mann's paper. A delay of some months in tne 
completion of the publication has been caused 
by a most fortunate discovery, in the Vatican 
Library, of eight out of the sixteen drawings 
missing from the Berlin oodex. The govermng 
authorities of the Berlin Museum appear to 
have thought it outside their province to 
publish the Vatican drawings ; but this difficulty 
has been got over by the issue of a supple- 
mentary set of phototypes, which are published 
by the same &rm as the main body of the 
work. 

The Berlin codex, as purchased with the rest 
of the Hamilton collection of MS., consisted 
of eighty-eight leaves of fine goat-skin vellum 
(12^in. X 18|in.), mounted in a guard book of the 
eighteenth century. On the outer or hair- 
side of each leaf of vellum a complete oanto of 
the Biwina Commedia was written in six 
columns in a fine half-Qothic script '*alla 
modema," while upon the inner or fiesh side 
of the skin the designs were dmwn and so 
arranged that the illustration for each oanto 
was opposite the text. Holding the book in 
the ordinary way the reader would have the 
text on his right hand and the illustration to it 
on his left. But the volume was not made to 
be used in this manner ; it would have to be 
turned round with the long side towards the 
reader, who would then have the text on the 
page immediately under his eye and the oorres- 
ponding illustration on the page above. The 
desifi;ns are exeouted partlv with a pen and 
partly with a metal point (probably an alloy 
of silver and lead was used, as suggested by Dr. 
Lippmann). It will be remembered that the 
methodof strengtheningsilver-pointdra wings by 
the addition of pen outlines was used with great 
effect by Leonardo and Holbein ; but Botticelli 
carried the system much further, and availed 
himself of it with the greatest freedom. Some 
of the drawing^ are entirely in silver-point and 
others entirely drawn with the pen ; commonly 
the two have been used together, so as to 
obtain effects of aerial perspective, the metal 
point being also used for sucn modelling as tiie 
artist thought necessary. In four of the 
drawing^ colour, after the mode of illuminated 
manuscripts, has been introduced; and this 
gives rise to the question whether it was not 
the original intention of the designer to carry 
out the whole series of illustrations in miniature 
painting. Dr. Lippmann expresses his opinion 
that the point is one whioh wUl never be 
settled; and, no doubt, it does not admit of 



absolute determination. The conclusion which 
he finally comes to, may however, be accepted 
without hesitation. ** Perhaps we shall come 
nearest to the truth if we look upon the codex 
as a series of artistic designs, which, in their 
present form, corresponded with the final 
intention of the artist." 

Passing on to the consideration of the general 
character of Botticelli's illustrations, we must 
bear in mind the fact that for each canto of the 
poem there is but one drawiuff. According to 
the canons of modem art, therefore, only a 
single incident, at one selected moment of time, 
could be represented for each canto. Such a 
limitation was, however, not acknowledged by 
Italian designers of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Several separate incidents, 
or consecutive stages of the same incident, were 
represented in a single composition by the 
greatest masters at that time, even in the case 
of monumental painting, the practice having 
probably arisen from a decorative instinct which 
rebelled against the earlier method of dividing 
up the painted walls of church or palace into a 
number of small panels according to the 
number of events of sacred or legendary 
history to be illustrated. Botticelli has availed 
himself to the fullest extent of the license of his 
age — a license which it must be acknowledged 
is less distasteful to modem eyes in a drawmg 
than in a finished picture. At the same time 
his artistic training never allows him to 
lose sight of the general pictorial effect, 
and every element of the composition is most 
carefully designed, however elaborate or com- 
plicated the scheme of it may be. We cannot 
pretend to justify theoretically a departure 
from the recognised law of pictorial art which 
confines the artist to the representation of a 
single instant. Such a departure, in a work of 
modem times, would be intolerable ; yet some 
of the greatest achievements in sculpture, as, 
for example, the doors by Ghiberti, which 
Michael Angelo pronounced worthy to be the 
gates of Paradise, are great, notwithstanding 
their defiance of the laws of basrelief. A 
work of art must, after all, be judged by 
results and not by rule. What an accumu- 
lative effect the liberty of early art enabled 
the artist to produce, and how admirably it 
served to make visible the course of the story 
in such a book as the Bivina Commedia, may be 
seen, for example, in the case of canto xvii. of 
the "Inferno " — ^the descent of Dante and Virgil 
into Malebolge upon the back of the monster 
G^ryon. l^ere tbe descent is shown in four 
staged; the group of Geryon and the poets 
being repeated four times, each time with, 
such telling action and expression that one is 
forced for the moment to believe the artist 
must have been an eye-witness of all he por- 
trays. Take ag^n the illustrations to canto 
xxi., where the arrival of a devil with one of 
the '' elders of Santa Zita " hanging by the 
heels over his back, and his action io hurling 
the sinner head foremost into the boiling pitch 
is fully represented in a little composition of dx 
figures. 

On going through a series of designs oon- 
taioing such a wealth of artistic invention as 
those we are considering, it is difficult to 
select a few for special comment. Among 
the most vividly-imagined and powerfully- 
rendered scenes from the "Inferno" we may 
mention (canto xii.) the meeting with the Mino- 
taur and the Centaurs. We would call attention 
to the perfeotly oo-ordinated action of the 
human and animal parts of those creatures of 
fancy, even when represented in the most 
violent attitudes, as a triumph of imaginative 
insight, essentially the same in kind as the 
expressive rendering of characteristic move- 
ments in animals that is so delightful in 
some of the drawing^ of our own Bandolph 
Oaldecott. Then we would select (oanto xiiL) 
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the straogely-involTed yet splendidly-designed 
representation of the mystic wood of suicides, 
with its syrens and chase of hell-hounds ; also 
(canto six.) the punishment of the Simoniacs, 
whose limbs, projecting in varied postures from 
the narrow weUs that imprison (their bodies, 
show each sinner's character, and how he 
bears his fearful punishment. Lastly, we must 
point to the drawing for the giants in the pit, 
and to the pathetic beauty of the youthful 
giant's face— like that of an <* archangel 
ruined" — which impresses us even more than 
the masterful rendering of the nude, especially 
after we have fajniliarised ourselves, by look- 
ing through the earlier . drawings, with Botti- 
celli's skiU in desig^^g the undraped male 
figure in every conceivable attitude. Those of 
our readers who haver ^ firmed their ideas of his 
capabilities in this direction from the picture 
of the birth of Venus, without considering the 
difficulties an artist of the fifteenth century 
must have met with if he attempted to study 
from the female model, will be astonished to 
find in these drawings a revelation of power 
such as can only be compared with the paint- 
in gs of SignoreUi in the ^apel of S. Brizio at 
Orvieto. 

Coming to the " Purgatorio " we may trace 
in the design for the ''Justice of Trajan to the 
Widow " (canto x.) something of the influence of 
Leonardo da Vinci; but it would be difficult 
to find the equal of this design either for 
dramatic conception or for draughtsmanship in 
any contemporary work. Again, where shall 
we find sudi an intimate knowledge of the 
gestures and movements of the blind as is 
shown in the illustrations to the pimishment of 
the envious? (cantos xiiL, xiv. and xv.). 
Another phase of the genius of the artist is 
not less strikingly exhibited in the subjects 
representing the souls of lovers who do 
penance in the purifying fiame (cantos xxv., 
xxvi. and xxvii.). The effect of the great 
frieze of ffickering fire, through which those 
spirits hurry on with frantic speed, is cim- 
ninffly enhanced by the contrasting rigid lines 
of £rapery in the thrice-repeated groups of 
Dante, Virgil, and Statins, who arepassingalong 
in front of the fiames. But, of all the scenes 
of the ** Purgatorio," those representing the 
triumphal car of Beatrice, drawn by the Qrifon, 
attended by the four living creatures and the 
Virtues, and preceded by the four- and- twenty 
elders and the angels bearing the seven golden 
candlesticks, are perhaps the most wonderful 
for power of poetic vision ; even the mysterious 
transformations at the end of the pageant 
proving to be within the artist's power to 
represent. 

Upon the whole, thedesigns forthe '* Paradiso" 
must be regarded as distinctly inferior ; and 
this inf erioilty cannot be accounted for merely 
by the difficidty of the subjects and the absence 
of incidents capable of pictorial representation. 
There is evidence of increased mannerism, and 
some decay of power, although several of the 
designs are undoubtedly of exquisite beauty. 
For example, it must be admitted that 
nothing is more poetioally rendered in the 
whole book than the ascent from the Earthly 
Paradise, with the wreathed figures of Dante 
and Beatrice rising above the trees, which bend 
to the mystic wind that ever blows in one 
direction across the garden. The whole scene 
gives us an enchanting picture of early spring 
in Italy. Then, again, the faces of the nuns 
in cantos iii. and iv. are probably the loveliest 
ever conceived by the artist; and the child 
angels, as they flutter through the air (canto 
xxxi.), or plunge headlong into the flowers, or 
into • the •* wondrous tide " of the Biver of 
Life, have a grace and freedom of movement 
not unworthy of Baphael himself. Most 
splendid, too, is the array of more than a 
hundred angels ranged in their nine choirs 



(canto xxviii.), and most touching the thought 
that moved Botticelli to insert Ms own name 
(Sandro di Mariano) in microscopic letters on 
one of the tablets borne by the angels of the 
lowest grade. 

Until the discovery of the Hamilton codex 
the number of known drawings by Botticelli 
might have been coimted upon the fingers. 
His pictures, or what pass for his, are, com- 
paratively speaking, numerous ; but it would 
be rash to conjecture how many of them will 
stand the examination of the new school of 
critics, who follow the lead of Signer MoreUi 
in subjecting the repainted pictures of the 
fif teenUi century to the test of comparison with 
authentic drawings, and who will now, for the 
first time, be armed with a critical apparatus 
of nearly 100 examples. With no desire to 
underrate the importance of the medianical 
tests which these drawing^ will afford to Signer 
Morelli and his followers, we are inclined to 
regard with greater interest the evidence they 
afrord as to the source from which many of the 
most beautiful ideas in the artist's pictures 
were drawn. Thus, for example, if we turn to 
the designs for the Triumph of Beatrice 
("Purgatorio," cantos, xxix. to xxxii.), we shall 
find tnat the shower of roses in the famous 
picture at the TJffizi of the '* Birth of Venus " 
was suggested by the •* cloud of fiowers " in the 
drawing for canto xxx. This shows us how 
idose a student Botticelli was of the Divina 
iCommedia; for, though the lilies are 
mentioned by the poet, **Manibus date 
lilia plenis," the roses are only indicated 
by a reference to the rosy eastern 
sky. The angels scattering flowers at 
the coronation of the Virgin in the 
large picture in the Academy of Florence is 
but another version of the same idea. Then, 
again, at Berlin we find a picture of the 
enthroned virgin surrounded by seven angels 
with candlesticks — a singular idea, evidently 
suggested by the ladies with the seven golden 
candlesticks who surround Beatrice after she 
descends from the triumphal car (canto xxxii.). 
Once more, if we turn to the "Allegory of 
Spring " in the Florentine Academy, we find 
that the three damsels dancine in a ring repeat 
exactly the round dance of the Virtues in the 
design for canto xxx. These three instances 
suffice to show not only how deeply Botticelli's 
imagination had been touched by the pageant 
described in those cuntos, but how his mind 
reverted to his own rendering of it. One of 
the strangest of Botticelli's inventions in paint- 
ing—that of the twined figures of the winds 
who blow the goddess to the shore in the 
*• Birth of Venus " — ^is also, we cannot doubtj an 
outcome of his studies in illustration of the 
Divina Oommedia, and was in fact suggested 
by perhaps the most famous of its stories — ^that 
of Fnuiceeca and Paolo. Unfortunately, Botti- 
celli's drawing is missing; but we are in a 
position to form a sufficiently accurate notion 
of how he treated the group of the two lovers 
who *' seemed so light upon the wind," if we 
examine the print in the Dante of 1481, 
together with the Vatican drawing of the 
scheme of the "Lifemo," for althoush that 
drawing is by another hand, it is evidently a 
general epitome of Botticelli's separate designs. 

In the drawing for ** Purgatorio," xii., we may 
detect the source of an apparently original idea 
in the National Gallery picture of the Nativity, 
where the reconciliation of heaven and earth at 
the birth of Christ is symbolised by groups of 
angels and men who eagerly embrace. The 
resemblance between the embracing figures of 
Dante and the angel in the drawing and the 
groups in the picture extends to every detail of 
uie action. It should be mentioned that there 
is in the drawing some deviation from the text 
of the Divina Commedda, for Dante only repre- 
sents the angel as standing with outstretched 



arms and wings in token of welcome. Ths 
actual embrace is an addition. Ghmerall; 
speaking, however, the fidelity oi Botticelli to tlM 
text extends to the smallest details ; and, it is, 
therefore, remarkable that in the design, wbid 
is unfortunately only just commenoed, for tba 
G^eat White Bose, the figure of Christ is intro- 
duced on the left of the Virgin, notwithstendini 
that in the poem Christ does not appear at ai 
in the mystic rose, the Virgin having on tlu 
one side Adam, and on the other St. Peter. 
May we not here perceive the infiuenoe of thi 
teaching of Savonarola ? It is pleasant to find 
that Botticelli has supplemented the author of 
the Divina Commedia on one point upon whidi 
he was naturally silent. In the design for 
"Purgatorio," xxix., the mef 'of Virgil ai 
parting with Dante is fuUy and touohinglj 
represented. 

We must briefiy state the results of Dr. 
Lippmann's investigations as to the relation 
of the Botticelli drawings to the engravings 
for the Dante of 1481, which have derived s 
faq|itious importance from the fact of their 
being only the second known attempt to 
illustrate a book by means of prints from I 
engraved metal plates, and from the supposition 
that Botticelli was concerned m their 
production — a supposition based upon a 
misunderstanding of a pas8u;e in Yasaii, 
the real meaning of which has been 
explained by the publication of the 
Hamilton codex. We are glad to see that Dr. i 
Lippmann admits that the engravings (of which 
there are twenty illustrating nineteen cantos of | 
the " Inferno ") are not of much artistic vfdue. 
Four of the Berlin drawings and seven of those 
in the Vatican correspond with the ensravings, 
and show that the engraver, whoever he was — 
for it is impossible to identify him — ^had Botti- 
celli's designs before him. Taking some few 
figures out of the drawings he arranged them 
in rather a helpless fashion, adding some detflils 
of his own. 

While expressing ova gratitude to the 
authorities of the Prussian museums for the 
publication of the Berlin drawings, we would 
put our readers upon their gunrd against 
supposing that the reproductions adequately 
represent the effect of the originals. Such a 
result might have been arrived at by photo- 
graphy at a comparatively small cost ; but a 
more permanent and costiy, if less satisfactory, 
form has been chosen. Dr. Lippmann him- 
self points out that in the originals the strokes 
with the pen are clearly separated from the 
grey lines of the metal point, and he admits 
that the proper gradation of tint has not heea 
preserved in the reproductions. There .is, in. 
fact, a general fiatness and dulness unavoidable 
in phototypes, which must be allowed for 
by all who have not had the advantage of 
seeing the firmness and delicacy of touch in 
the original drawings. 

ArPTtum HiGGINS. 



PAINTINGS ON CHINA, <fcc., AT 
HOWELL & JAMES'S. 

The twelfth annual exhibition of paintings on 
china at Howell & James's is as attractive if not 
so extensive as usual. It is supplemented by 
drawings and sketches in pastefs—a branch of 
art which seems likely to prove a serious rival to 
painting on china. Some very beautiful pastels 
with figures are shown by H. 8. Marks, W. F. 
Yeames, and G. A. Storey. Arthur Severn sends a 
beautiful sea by sunset; and that admirable 
painter, P. Mallet, has a macaw which is a wonder 
of colour and truth. Many celebrated ohina 
painters have adopted this method besides M. 
Mallet. Among them are W. C. Coleman, Miss 
Florence Lewis and Miss Scott Smith. No 
artist seems to be able to obtain more glowing 
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effect of oolour out of pastel than MibS 

Elizabeth Pearoe, whose ''Hollyhocks and 

Fania " aw of nnusual merit. The royal prizes 

for amateurs have been awarded to Miss Minnie 

E. Clarke, for three works of beautifully 

painted flowers, fruits, birds, and landscapes ; to 

Miss Ethel Cooke, for " White Peonies " ; to Miss 

Kate Clarke, whose dessert service of fruit 

blossoms with borders shows unusual fertility 

of decorative invention; to Miss Amy Chapman, 

for ** Flowers and Fruit Blossoms " ; and to Miss 

Weiss,, for three paintings of flowers, &o. The 

royal prizes for professionals have fallen to 

Miss Charlotte Spiers and Miss Florence Lewis. 

while Miss Ellen Welby has deservedly obtained 

t^e judges' medal for the best works by a lady 

professional. Her majolica plaques are treated 

with fine decorative taste and great richness of 

colour. We are also glad to see that Miss 

Linnie Watt's charming landscapes have not 

been without reward. Of foreign artists special 

mention should be made of C. Schuller, ' 

whose splendid colour and broad treatment 

show china-painting at its highest. He has 

the judges* medal for the best works in 

the exhibition. The talents of MJ^ L^onoe, 

Tossens, Gautier and Qurst have also 

received due commendation. The judges, 

Messrs. Frederick Goodall and H. Stacey Marks, 

call special attention to the ornamental works 

from the Book wood Poctery of Cincinnati, 

which are among the most original and 

beautiful modem developments of ceramic art. 

The fine display of the new Persian ware from 

Burmautofts should also be seen. Mr. Holroyd 

has been very successful in attaining the true 

Persian colours', and the designs are bold and 

effective. There is also a good collection of 

** Elton ware," which, is as usual, quite sui 

generis both in form and colour. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY^ 

Mb. W. J. Hennesst has had on view this 
week, at a studio in Holland Park-road, one or 
two pictures which were not finished in time 
for either the Academy or the Qrosvenor— at 
one of which exhibitions, indeed, he is already 
well represented. The most striking of his 
newest canvasses is a work in which he quits 
the quiet greys and greens of French twilight 
landscape, with which his name has been a good 
deal identified, and paints with visible vigour, 
with a full sense of values, and with no 
restricted palette, a daylight theme culled from 
the wilder portions of a garden in the north of 
Prance. The picture is styled ** Oriental Pop- 
pies *'; and these flowers, flaunting to right and 
left their scarlet notes, fibid themselves matched 
in intensity, surpassed in subtlety of colour, by 
a red-robed figure standing among them, and 
bearing a scarlet Japanese parasol as back- 
ground to the dark head and the grey-red bro- 
cade. Mr. Hennessy has herein grappled 
skilfully with a bold conception, and has shown 
— doubtless to the surprise of many— that 
gaiety befits his art as completely as quietude. 

The annual meeting of the Hellenic Society 
will take place at 22 Albemarle Street on 
Thursday next, June 23, at 5 p.m. The officers 
and council for next year vnll be elected by 
ballot, and the report of the council will be 
submitted for adoption. Mr. Sidney Oolvin, 
V.P., will be in the chair. 

The annual meeting of the National Society 
for preserving the Memorials of the Dead will 
be held on Thursday next, June 23, at 4 p.m., 
in the lecture room of the Boyal Institution, 
Albemarle Street. The chair will be taken by 
the president, the bishop-suffragan of Notting- 
ham. We may add that additional funds are 
urgently needed to carry on the work of the 
society. 

The summer exhibition of water-colours and 
•ketches by members of what now styles itself 



the Dudley Chdlery Imperial Art Socieiy will 
open next week in the Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly. 

Messbs. Doulton & Co. have been showing 
during the past few days a terra-cotta panel, 
by Mr. G^eorge Tin worth, representing •* Christ 
before Herod," of life-size. 



THE STAGE. 

EURIPIDES AT BEDFORD COLLEGE. 
The performance of Euripides' ''Iphigeneia in 
Tauris" by students of Bedford College, 
London, is another evidence, if it were needed, 
of the diligence and accuracy which, in these 
days, girls bring alike to their work and their 
relaxation, and of the increasing interest taken 
in all that tends to make literature a living 
thing, and not a bundle of dried archaeological 
dogmas or mere linguistic rules. 

The many revivals of Qreek plays within the 
last few years — even shorn of the religious 
feeling which lent them an exaltation and a 
power now necessarily lacking — have proved 
that as models of dramatic construction, and 
as pictures of human life, they can hold an 
audience enthralled, though a large part does not 
know the language spoken, nor the literature 
and legend grouped round the simple action 

g resented. The rivalry between Oxford and 
Cambridge, between Queen's College, Harley 
Street, and Bedford Collect, in the production 
of these plays has been wholly good, inasmuch 
as the contention has not been who should 
give the most splendid spectacle, but which 
should be most truly Greek. Those persons 
little dreamed Greek play would come to this 
who, forty years ago, heard Mendelssohn's 
music to ** Antigone" given at Oxford under 
the direction of Dr. Corfe, the non- musical 
parts of the play being declaimed, and very 
well declaimed, by Mr. Henry Milman. 

These stately tragedies lose less than might 
be supposed from the restricted area in whidi 
th^ have usually been given, and the sti^e at 
Bedford College is perhaps the smallest of all ; 
for as the vast size of a Greek theatre necessi- 
tated masks and an artificial heightening of 
the stature, the scanty space has the effect of 
making the human form seem larger than it is ; 
and an Athene, more than common tall by 
nature, assumes proportions which might well 
make ordinary mortals quail. In the ' * Alcestis " 
at Oxford there was a deviation from Greek 
usage which was very evident, and not pleasing, 
in spite of the marked ability of the chief 
performer. The woman's treble was harshly 
shrill among the masculine voices ; and one was 
reminded that when the play was brought out 
the character was played by a man, when the 
contrast of tones would not have jarred on the 
ear. If, as at Bedford College, all the per- 
formers are women, an uniform tone is still 
preserved, to which the ear accustoms itself at 
once ; though the Herdsoian had deeper notes 
than others, the voice was on the same plane 
of sound, with only dramatic differences. 

Where all acted and recited well, it is, 
perhaps, invidious to praise one actor especially ; 
but the long narrative of the Herdsman is most 
difficult to declaim, so as to keep up the interest 
with adequate and not excessive action. The 
difficulty was overcome with great skill. Iphi- 
geneia was always graceful, and rose to some- 
what of real strength in the scene when, 
bearing the sacred image in her hands, she takes 
leave of Thoas, ostensibly to purify the image 
in the sea, really to fly with Orestes to Ghreece. 
We are far from meaning to be anything but 
complimentary when we say that Thoas, Orestes, 
and rylades looked the parts, as well as acted 
them well ; but the ladies who played guards 
and executioners appear to have some serious 
grudge against the male sex in disguising 
themselves m they did. The stately Athene 



was always statuesque, and declaimed her part 
with great intelligence. 

Intelligence, indeed, was the key note of the 
whole performance, intelligence and loyalty to 
tradition and teaching. No one intensLfted the 
actor's rendering of a doubtful reading, as 
when Miss Harrison at Oxford gave a certain 
Greek sentence with an intonation which said, 
" / don't agree with Paley " ; but then she has 
a right to think for herself, which students, 
perhaps, have not. The chorus was intelligent 
throughout. Their movements made the most of 
a restricted space, we-^ graceful and true. We 
would especially note the fact that all their 
supplicatory and d^-nrecatory gestures were 
accurate, there was nothing which jarred as an 
anachronism. Nor was the music at all glar- 
ingly modem. The composer, Mr. Bark worth, 
had evidentiy done his work in a loving and 
reverent spirit, thinking much more of making 
his music a background to words than a show- 
ing forth of his own power. But there is pro- 
mise in his writing; and where he allowed 
himself somewhat freer scope, as in the chorus 
to the sea and in the conclusion, his composition, 
interesting throughout, was at once tuneful and 
graceful The scene, painted by a former 
student, was highly effective and well managed 
from the acting point of view. The dresses 
and grouping owed much to Prof. Newton and 
those who ably assisted him. 

The whole performance was pleasant, tem- 
pered only with regret that, owing to restricted 
space, the tax on the strength of the performers, 
and the resources of the college, but few could 
enjoy the privilege of being present at any 
one of the four performances. It must have 
given both actors and spectators a new view of 
ancient art. 

We ought to say that a scholarly condeusation 
and explanation of the play in English was 
distributed In the hall, drawn up by Lady 
lingen, one of the coundl of the college. 



STAGE NOTES. 



The morning performance of **The Lady of 
Lyons," on Thursday, at the Prince of Wales's, 
though a sufficientiy noteworthy, was yet a 
badly attended, occasion, owing, as we may 
suppose, to the mistake having been committed 
of not distributing enough tickets among 
those whose interest is, after all, of most profit 
to the debutant. Many accustomed faces were 
absent. We were ourselves obUged to leave 
after the second act, in order tlubt we might 
not fail to put in an appearance at another 
place at which we were due, so that the scanty 
observations we shall venture to offer must be 
read, frankly, in the Ught of this admission. 
We saw enough, however, to know that the 
performance was interesting, and quite worth 
staying to the end of. **Mr. Thalberg" — for 
that is the unfortunate nom de thSdtre of the 
English gentleman who was the debutant in 
London— has for some time had an important 
post in Mr. Benson's provincial company — a 
company with the largest existing repertory of 
real dramatic literature, and a company to 
which it is at all times an honour to belong. 
Yet Mr. Thalberg, it is said, may not be unde- 
sirous to take a good London engagement. 
If this be so, his appearance and lus acting as 
Claude Melnotte on Thursday should suffice to 

fet it him. For his was a most promising 
6but. He has, at least; an adequate appear- 
ance. He can act not only with intelligence, 
but with fire, being therein distinguished from 
more than one what is called *' scholarly " actor 
of greater and longer repute. In a wor^, he is 
an artist whose performances would, we doubt 
not, repay serious attention. Miss Grace Haw- 
thorne was ''specially engaged" for Pauline. 
The choice vras a wise one ; for, even if Miss 
Hawthorne be not immediately sympathetic, it 
yery soon beoomflt endent.to th e ftooqitoiaa d 
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playgoer that ahe knows her business. Voice 
and variety of graceful gesture, and much 
variety of facial expression, are certainly at her 
coouuaud. She moves well; has an air of 
earnestness without exaggeration ; and, on 
Thursday, was appropriately dressed in a satin 
gown of bright orange colour, relieved by large 
white ribbons, aod with a red rose against the 
mass of yellow. This arrangement in orange 
and flesh colour— for she wore, of course, an 
Empire dress — suited the lady very weU. Mr. 
Evans, as Glavis, a juvenile beau, was quite as 
gay as the lady, and looked excellently, acting, 
too, with something of the charm of lightness. 
Beauseant's emotions are more varied, and Mr. 
Frederick Harrison expressed them most justly 
— gave, indeed, great reality to the part. It 
was a very hot afternoon, but a larger portion 
of what is called tout Londrea ought to have 
been present. 

Mes. Brown -Potter is to have a second 
trial. "Civil War"— an adaptation by Mr. 
Hermann Merivale of '* Mademoiselle de Bres- 
sier" — ^is announced for production at the 
Gaiety on the evening of Monday week ; and in 
it Mrs. Brown-Potter will appear, together 
with Miss Amy Roselle wnd Mr. Arthur Dacre. 
The lady has maintained her courage, and has 
very probably increased her art. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett and Miss Eastlake 
have begun their short provincial tour with 
successes of an almost phenomenal order ; the 
Hamlet, Claudian, and Ghatterton of Mr. Bar- 
rett, and the Helle and Ophelia of ]\£iss East- 
lake, having been received at Manchester and 
Leeds, within the la-t fortnight, with the 
utmost enthusiasm. We are glad to learn that, 
though nothing has yet been Anally decided, it 
is hoped that Mr. Barrett may have a profes- 
sions home in London by the winter. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 
SpoHr's Symphony in C minor was played 
last Thursday week at the sixth Philharmonic 
concert. The performance was excellent, but 
the work itself made little impression. The 
music, though smoothly and skilfully written, 
is very formal, and therefore cold. There is, 
indeed, little inspiration in Bpohr's nine sym- 
phonies, or they would not be allowed to lie on 
the shelf year after year. Mr. A. Bandegger 
conducted his new scena for tenor voice and 
orchestra. It is a setting of some of the stanzas 
of Byron's " Prayer of Nature." The music is 
melodious, and the orchestral colouring at times 
interestmg ; but the work lacks strength and 
tmity, for after all the closing with the intro- 
ductory phrase is but an outward show. But, 
whatever its weak points, it was received with 
great favour. Mr. E. Lloyd was in his best 
voice. Miss Fanny Davies played Bennett's 
Caprice in E, and Miss M. Geissler a Yieux- 
temps violin solo. Miss Ella Bussell sang the 
** Shadow" song from **Dinorah" with great 
efEect, though the conductor by a wave of his 
wand curtailed her cadenza in a very unexpected 
manner. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen's fifth Symphony, produced 
last week at Cambridge imder the composer's 
direction, was performed for the first time in 
London on Monday at the sixth Bichter Con- 
cert. It has no *' programme," but must stand 
on its own merite as ** abstract" music. So 
says the annotator. But, even with a written 
piogramme, we should still judge it as "ab- 
stract " music. There is one thing that we can 
at once say about the work : it is worthy of the 
composer, and a highly creditable specimen of 
English art. A short introduction leads to ui 
Allegro vivace, in which graceful thematic 
material is treated with much skill. The move- 
ment is, however, somewhat long. A minute 
or two XQight, with advantage, have beea saved ; 



for, when subject-matter is not particularly 
deep and difficult to fathom, a recapitulation 
section in full seems scarcely requisite. In the 
following Allegretto, Mr. Cowen has written 
one of his daintiest little tone pictures. Of its 
kind, it is perfect. The audience wanted to 
have it all over again, but Herr Bichter's law 
forbidding encores is, like that of the Medes 
and Persians, unchangeable. The slow Lento 
has a charming theme, but the middle section of 
the movement appears vague. The Finale is effec- 
tive, and contcuns much fugal writing which 
cannot be properly appreciated at one hearing. 
The work was admirably rendered, and the ap- 
plause at the close was as genuine as it was 
well-deserved. Of course the composer had to 
mount the platform. The programme com- 
menced witn Dvordk's delightful "Scherzo 
Capriccioso." The title exacdy describes the 
music. The freshness of the themes, their 
humorous treatment, and the characteristic 
colouring by means of the orchestra, all com- 
bine to render this work most attractive. Herr 
Bichter seldom gives two symphonies on the same 
evening ; but on Monday, after a Liszt Bhap- 
sody — an excerpt from "Parsifal" — he concluded 
with Haydn's genial "Military" symphony. 

Josef Hofmann gave a second recital at 
Prince's Hall on Tuesday afternoon, and there 
was no abatement in the excitement produced 
by the child's marvellous performances. Last 
week we wrote about his strength of finger, 
his charm of tone ; we spoke of him, in fact, 
as though he were a full-grown man. And 
we should have done so in even a more marked 
degree if we had had time to refer to the in- 
telligence and feeling which he exhibits. If 
he could have been heard the first time without 
being seen, we feel sure that no one in the 
audience would have deemed it possible to 
believe that he was listening to a child under 
ten years of age. On Tuesday, he played 
a number of pieces — ^including three of his own 
— and again proved that Bubinstein's descrip- 
tion of him as ** one of the marvels of the age'' is 
by no means an exaggerated one. Many will 
be drawn by mere curiosity to hear the lad, and 
that curiosity, once satisfied, will think no more 
of the matter. But the more serious-minded, 
while applauding his skill, and amazed at 
what they see and hear, will speculate as to the 
boy's future. If so wonderful now, what will 
he be in a few years' time ! And they will also 
hope that present success does not mean failure 
in the future. We do not mean to insinuate that 
public performances are injurious to the child. 
He cannot be brought up as an ordinary boy. 
He probably requires a certain amount of excite- 
ment and admiration. Experience teaches; but 
the world has had so little experience of such 
phenomenal infant pianiste that it must be a 
matter of extreme difficulty for his father—at 
present lus sole teacher — to decide what is best 
for him. Josef Hofmann naturally shows 
no particular originality in composition ; and 
his improvisations, though certainly astonish- 
ing for his age, are not in themselves striking. 
But from all we have read about Mozart as a 
boy-player, we are inclined to think that, could 
the two be placed side by side for comparison, 
Hofmann would easily win first prize. 

J. S. Shedlock. 



ITALIAN OPERA. 

Mr. Augustus Harris commenced his season 
of Italian opera at Drury Lane on Monday 
night. In theatrical matters much depends 
upon a successful stert; and the manager wisely 
chose an opera which, in addition to musical 
merit of a high order, gave him a fine oppor- 
tunity of showing how well he can adorn and 
fill a stage. The piece was, in fact, mounted 
with special magmficence. Mdme. Kupfer- 
Berger from Madrid appeared in the tiiXe-r6le, 
At first she was coldly received ; but in the 



third act the lady, by her powerful singing and 
acting, won the favour of the audience. The 
part of Amneris was successfully taken by Mdme. 
Fabbri, who was particularly admired iu the 
great duet between Amneris and Badames. 
Mr. Jean de Beske as Badam§s was very fine, 
both as singer and actor ; but this one would 
naturally expect from the principal tenor of the 
Paris Opera house. The other male parte were 
effectivdy sustained by Messrs. Navarrini, 
Pandolfini and Miranda. A very good chorus 
of ninety voices, and an excellent orchestra 
imder the skilful direction of Signor Luigi Man- 
cinelli, of Continental fame, helped materially 
towards the brilliant success of the evening:. 

On Tuesday **Traviata" was given, and the 
performance of such a well-known work 
demands but brief notice. The Yioletta was 
Mdme. Nordica. At first she was a little flat, 
but soon warmed to her work, and gave 
the greatest satisfaction. The Alfredo was 
Signor de Lucia. He has a light and not un- 
pleasing voice, but his singing is spoilt by the 
vibrato^ and his acting is not powerful. Sig- 
nor Del Puente in the part of Germont acted 
and sang in his usual effective manner. The 
piece was well mounted, and Mr. Harris in one 
or two matters of dress showed how careful he 
is to have everything historically correct. 

On Wednesday followed Verdi's popular 
opera ** Eigoletto," in which Signorina Tore- 
sella, leading soprano leggiero from the San 
Carlo at Naples, took the part of the un- 
fortunate jester's daughter. She is evidently 
used to the stege, and manages her voice with 
skill ; but the ratal tremolo cast an evil spell 
over most of her efforts. She was at her best 
in her solo at the end of the first act. Signer 
Battistini, from Madrid, has a good voice and 
one of considerable power. He achieved con- 
siderable success as the jester. Signor Buncio 
was a fairly good duke. The piece was effect- 
ively put on the stege. 



MU8I0 NOTES. 



Mdlle. Kleebebg gave the first of two 
pianoforte recitals at Prince's Hall on Friday 
afternoon, June 10. She played two Beethoven 
sonatas. Her reading of the senate Op. 81a 
was hard and exaggerated. She was not quite 
successful in Op. 109, although there were 
some happy momente, as, for example, in the 
deUvery of the theme of the last movement and 
of the last variation. She likewise gave the 
whole of Schumann's Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12. 
Some of the numbers were extremely well ren- 
dered, others, however, were wanting in poetry. 
She was heard at her best in pieces by Chopin, 
and in Thalberg's Theme et Etude. 

Mdme. Neetjba gave her second orchestral 
concert at St. James's Hall last Saturday after- 
noon. Haydn's D minor Symphony, * * repeated 
by general desire," was beautifully played 
under Mr. Halle's direction. Mdme. K^uda 
was heard in two concertos ~one by Viotti, and 
one by Mendelssohn. These two works — ^very 
different in kind — were interpreted with un- 
failing skill and purity of style. A movement 
from Eaff's **Volker" also served to show all 
her excellent qualities. Mdme. Keruda had 
no reason to complain of her audience : the ap- 
plause was as liberal as it was well deserved. 

Miss Seiffert gave a morning concert at 
the CoUard rooms on Monday afternoon. She 
has a voice of pleasing and sympathetic quality. 
She was, however, nervous, and unable to do 
herself fuU justice in "0 rest in the Lord," 
ller brother (Mr. Seiffert) made his d^hiU as a 
violinist. He has good tone and good execu- 
tion, and plays with intelligence. He, too, was 
nervous ; and, besides, to judge him prop^Iy 
he ought to be heard in a larger room and with 
orchestral accompaniment. Miss Wurm was 
the pianist 
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LITERATURE. 

BoeweWe Life of Johnson ; including Boswell's 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides and 
Johnson's Diary of a Journey into North 
Wales. Edited by George Birkbeok Hill. 
In 6 vols. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

Db. Bibkbeck Hill has long been known as 
an accomplished writer, and as a scholar 
deeply versed in Johnsonian lore. It was 
natural, therefore, that considerable interest 
should attach to the appearance of his long- 
promised edition of Bo^well's Johnson, of 
which great expectations had been formed. 
These have been fairly fulfilled. Dr. Hill's 
editorial labours have been carried out in a 
manner that is creditable to his industry and 
bis scholarehip, and the result is, in many 
respects, worthy of the " first of biographies," 
and of the famous press from which it is now 
issued. 

Pull justice is rendered in the preface to 
the industry of Croker, and to the valu- 
able information which he collected ; but not 
much use is made by Dr. Hill of the labours 
of former editors. The plan of the present 
edition is conceived in a manner to some extent 
different from that of those which have pre- 
viously appeared. Though a great variety of 
topics are discussed in the notes, their general 
tendency is decidedly literary, and there is 
very little of the gossip in which Croker 
took such a keen interest. Dr. Hill delights 
in explaining an obscure phrase or allusion 
in the text by a passage from contemporary 
literature, or in tracing to its original 
source some quotation from an author who 
is now little read. A note, for instance, 
occurs in vol. i. 376 on the reply made 
to Johnson when he was a guest on board 
a man-of-war. He enquired the^ upe of 
some place on the ship, and was informed 
that it ** was where the loploUy man kept his 
loploUy." He was extremely offended with 
the reply, which he considered as "gross, 
disrespectful, and ignorant." No one, not 
even Mr. Croker, has been able to explain 
this mysterious language ; but Dr. Hill shows 
by a passage from Smollett's Roderick Random 
that the sulor had no intention of being rude, 
but was using the common naval phraseology 
to say that it was where the doctor kept his 
medicine. Another note, in vol. iv. 104, 
gives the reference for a quotation made by 
Wilkes at a dinner party at Mr. Dilly's house. 
He said that '^it was observed of ApelWs 
Venus that the fiesh seemed as if she had 
been nourished by roses." We are here 
told that the statement was made on the 
authority of Plutarch, and the passage re- 
ferred to is duly supplied by Dr. Hill. 
Boswelly in describing a party at Beynolds's 
house, gives a quotation by Johnson, from 



Janus Vitalis, in which "labascunt" is mis- 
printed "labtfscunt." This error, hitherto 
unnoticed, and common to all the editions of 
Boswell, is pointed out in a note, and the 
passage supplied in full. 

The only noteworthy deficiency in the new 
edition of Boswell's Life appears to be the 
scarcity of topographical notes. Hardly any 
information is given about the places and 
buildings connected with Johnson, and this is 
the more to be regretted as so many of the 
old haunts of London and other large cities 
are fast disappearing. On the few occasions 
where notes of this sort are supplied they adi 
very much to the interest of the narrative. 
There are no more delightful pages in the 
Life than those which tell of Johnson's 
visit to Birmingham in 1776, when he was 
accompanied by Boswell. The dinner-party 
at Mr. Lloyd's house, when Johnson was so 
violent against the Quakers, of which society 
his host was a member ; his flat denial of the 
truth of a statement, which he had too hastily 
read, in Barclay's Apology (the very copy is 
still in the possession of the family); the 
meeting with Mrs. Careless (the sister of Mr. 
Hector), Johnson's first love, are all told in 
Boswell's inimitable style. The visitors 
naturally saw a good deal of Mr. Hector, 
Johnson's old schoolfellow ; and all readers of 
the book will be grateful to the editor for his 
note which tells us about Mr. Hector's house 
(now, alas, pulled down !) in the *' Old 
Square." He was one of Johnson's oldest 
friends, and had been brought up with him at 
the Grammar School of Lichfield, where they 
were close comrades. On leaving Oxford, 
Johnson passed some months with Hector 
at Birmingham while the former was trans- 
lating Pather Lobo's Voyage to Ahysinnia. A 
curious memorial of this friendship was sold a 
few weeks ago at the sale of Sir Henry 
Meysey Thomson's collection iu Sotheby's 
rooms. One of the lots contained Father 
Lobo's Voyage to Ahysinnia (1735) and 
another of Johnson's works, The Lives of the 
Poets (1781), published nearly half a century 
later. These had both been given to Hector 
by Johnson, and contain presentation inscrip- 
tions in the author's handwriting. 

Dr. Hill's notes give much curious informa- 
tion about Boswell. The famous biographer 
is so well known for his Life of Johnson that 
it is not uncommonly supposed that this was 
his only work, though there is, perhaps, a 
vague idea that he also wrote something about 
Corsica. He was, in fact, however, con- 
stantly engaged in authorship, and his first 
essay in literature was made in 1761, when 
he was only twenty-one years of age. It was 
an Megy on the Death of an Amiable Young 
Lady . . . , published anonjnnously but re- 
commended by an eulogistic preface and three 
letters, one of which is signed with his own 
initials. His next production — an Ode to 
Tragedy — appeared about the same time. It 
was also issued without the writer's name, 
but inscribed to James Boswell, Esq.; and the 
dedication commences, *' I have no intention 
of paying you compliments." Soon after- 
wards he was a contributor to a Collection of 
Original Poems, which he also assisted in 
editing. In 1762 he published the Cuh (mis- 
printed in the notes ** Club ") at Newmarket. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Boswell 
was himself the " Cub," and he succeeded by 



his poem in gaining some unenviable notoriety 
and making himself extremely ridiculous. A 
still more impudent work — Letters heiween the 
Honourable A. JEr skins and James Boswell^ 
was brought out by him the same year as his 
introduction to Johnson. But it is needless 
to give a list of all his works, and it is prob- 
able that many of them have never been 
identified. 

Boswell's early attempts in literature were 
not more foolish than hiseccentricitiesin private 
life; and the most simple explanation of these 
absurdities is that they were the result of his 
passion for notoriety, and of his indifference, 
or blindness, to the ridiculous position in 
which this failing often placed him. It is, 
however, fair to state that there are other 
reasons which may account for some of the 
weak points in his character. His father and 
mother were cousins, and it is supposed that 
his mental peculiarities were partly due to 
the close relationship of his parents. But 
notwithstanding these peculiarities, or, partly, 
perhaps, as Macaulay suggests, on account of 
them, he was the author of the biography on 
which the great essayists have exhausted aM 
the language of eulogy; which has- been 
reprinted in nearly every form and size; 
and of which the present is the third magnifi- 
cent edition that has appeared within the 
last four years. But if, as Carlyle states, 
Boswell, <*out of the fifteen millions that 
then lived, and had bed and board in the 
British Islands, has provided us with a 
greater pleasure than any other individual," 
he himself found more pleasure in this world 
than most of his fifteen million contem- 
poraries. His capacity for enjoyment was 
almost unbounded, and was increased by his 
exceeding good humour, which, Burke said, 
was so natural in him that he deserved no 
credit for it. There was hardly a desire in 
his life that was not fulfilled, or an ambition 
that was not realised. He managed even to 
find gratification from those sources which, 
to oidinary mortals, yield only pain and 
annoyance. He loyeid wine and he loved good 
fellowship, as he often confessed, and in 
those days there were many opportunities of 
indulging these tastes. On the morning after 
a night's carouse, when smarting from his 
over-indulgence, he felt immense pleasure in 
remorse, and in his solemn vows of reforma- 
tion ; and a few hours later, after he had partly 
got over the effects of his debauch, he persuaded 
himself (to use his own words) that '* his last 
night's riot was no more than such a social 
excess as may happen without much moral 
blame." When his health was seriously 
injured from a course of these drinking bouts 
he imagined himself the victim of hypochon- 
dria, and was conscious of a certain dignity 
in suffering from the same complaint as his 
"revered friend." Another strange feature 
of Boswell's character was his morbid love of 
being present at executions ; and he probably 
attended at more of those disgusting scenes 
than any of his contemporaries, with the 
exception of the hangman and the ordinary 
of Kewgate. He deUghted in making the 
acquaintance of celebrated characters, and 
he had a keen appreciation of the charms 
of female society ; and, in his intimacy with 
Mrs. Rudd, he was able to gratify both these 
desires at the same time. 
It would be easy to point out other weak- 
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DC 's in Boswell ; and there is undeniably a 
iw.ia satistaotion in disoovering failings in 
iA^o percoaal character of those who have 
aohicTed great success. But we all have a 
liking for Boswelli though most of us are 
presumptuous enough to mix up with that 
feeling some degree of contempt and pity. Mr. 
Birrell writes very truly in lus new series of 
Ohiter Dicta (as was quoted in the Ac^emy 
the other day in another connexion) : 

«Be untruthful, unfaithful, unkind; darken 
the lives of all who have to Uve under your 
shadow ; rob youth of joy, take peace from age, 
live unsought for, die unmoamed; and-— 
remaining sober, you will escape the curse of 
men's pity, and be spoken ol as a worthy 
person. 

Boawell, however, had other and better pur- 
suits. He must have been fond of literature, 
and his knowledge of books was tolerably exten- 
sive. His own work on Corsica exercised much 
more influence than was generally acknow- 
ledged. Gray confessed that it moved and 
pleased him strangely ; and yet — such was Bos- 
well's reputation for folly — ^to the poet's mind 
it only ^o^ed that ''any fool may write a 
valuable book by chance." It must be allowed 
that Boswell possessed most of the virtues 
usually mentioned in an epitaph. He was a 
fond (though not a good) husband ; he cer- 
tainly was an affectionate parent, and he was 
a sincere friend. He must, too, have had other 
sterling qualities to gain the friendship of two 
such men as Reynolds and Johnson ; and he left 
behind him a work which will be a more 
enduring monument of the great man whose 
life it records than all the statues erected in his 
honour. If Prof. Seeley is right in his belief of 
a coming time when a hundred millions of 
the Anglo-Saxon race are to spread the know- 
ledge of the English language over the greater 
part of the habitable globe, there will be 
a grand future for English authors ; but the 
new generations of readers will still love 
some of the old-world books, and among them 
Boswell's Life of Johnson must always And a 
place. F. Gbaitt. 



The Chief Periods of European History: 
Six Lectures read in the University of 
Oxford. With an Essay on Greek Cities 
under Roman Rule. By B. A. Freemad. 
(Macmillan.) 

OcB author states his own object thus : 
'' It is to set forth the main outlines of Euro- 
pean history, as grouped round its central 
point, the Roman power. The main periods 
suggesteil by such a view of things are those 
which concern the growth and the dying out of 
that power— Europe before the growth of 
Rome — Europe with Rome, in one shape or 
another, as its centre — Europe since Rome has 
practically ceased to be. When this main 
outline has once been established, it is easy to 
fill in and to subdivide in an endless number of 
ways, and from an endless number of points of 
view. Thus I have at present little to do with 
the political development of particular nations. 
Nor have I now to deal with the great events 
and the great institutions of Europe, except so 
far as they heli>ed to work out the one main 
outline which I have tried to draw. The 
power of the popes may be looked at in a 
thousand ways ; it concerns me now only in its 
strictly Roman aspect, as one, and the greatest, 
of the revivals of Roman power. The French 
Revolution, again, may be looked on in a 



thousand ways. It concerns me now as having 
led to the sweeping away of the last reUos of 
the old Roman tradition, and as having set up 
for a while the most memorable of conscious 
imitations of the Roman power." 

Mr. Freeman then sums up in this book the 
results of his previous lectures and studies, 
before going on to what he promises us — ^a 
comparison between the Teutonic conquest of 
Britain and that of France. He has been 
put on his mettle by attacks on his various 
theses, and he replies generally before he 
goes into detail. And we must allow that 
his weight has distinctly told in the contro- 
versy, and that not a few things are now 
written of differently from what they used to 
be. It may be more useful here to consider 
some of those still in dispute. Oae is as to 
the meaning of the continuity of history, 
Now we all allow that there is no real break 
in the outward history, and that the Roman 
Empire lived on, in name, down to the 
nineteenth century. But our author now 
grants somewhat more definitely than of old 
that the continuance was merely in name^ 
and that the*whole spirii of European history 
has altered. Thus he speaks of '* the cleaving 
to Roman titles and traditions on the part of 
powers from which aU that was truly Roman 
had passed away." ''The Roman spirit 
might die out, but the Roman succession 
went on." '' The later state of things is a 
return to the earlier, after the existence for 
many ages of a state of things wholly unlike 
either." When Arnold spoke of the '' intensely 
modem character " of certain parts of the history 
of Greece and Rome, he referred not to names 
but to the spirit and mind of the men of those 
ages. The contemporaries of Pericles and 
Anaxagoras, of Cicero and Caesar, had much 
of the modern spirit ; the men of the middle 
ages had it not. It is, therefore, perfectly 
right to divide history into ancient, mediaeval, 
and modem. The spirit is the life. When 
Procoplus wrote the history of Belisarius's 
conquests in Africa and Italy, and the fate of 
Vandals and Ostrogoths, he wrote in the 
spirit of the old historians, who were states- 
men and soldiers. He belongs to the group of 
authors which is headed by the name of 
Caesar. But contemporary with him was 
Gregory of Tours, who describes the rise of 
the Franks ; and he writes as a monk of the 
Middle Age who is looking for the end of 
the world. There is no break of outward 
continuity, we cannot fix on a given year 
and say it is the boundary line between two 
ages; but it is no less certain that the old 
spirit is gone and a new state of things has 
begun. Nor, later on, can we do more than 
take a whole group of events, and say these 
mark the transition from mediaeval to modern 
times — society has entered on a new phase of 
existence. May we not claim Mr. Freeman's 
own authority for this? He begins history 
with Greece, since the East can hardly be said 
to concern ''the continuous politiccd history 
of men." Why begin with Greece ? Clearly 
because with Greece a new life begins for 
Europe. And, again, Mr. Freeman lays stress 
on the fact that in our own land, even though 
there may be Celtic blood in our veins, yet 
the spirit of our institutions is wholly 
Eaglish. " We are ourselves and not some- 
body else." Trae ; but if we look to mere 
continuity, Hume was not so wrong in 



beginning the history of England with Julius 
Caesar and the Britons. As ic has been said 
elsewhere : 

** What is practically misleading in the term 
Unity of History is the acceptance, as a prac- 
tical rule or maxim, that there are no new 
points of departure in history, that modon 
life is a continuation of mediaeval, of ancient and 
of mediaeval, history by a continuity and unity 
that is at idl points equally important. . . . 
Let Scripture history, dassical and eodesias- 
tical history, mediaeval history and modem 
history, be read successively and connectedly, 
so much the better ; but why deny that dasncal 
history and mediaeval and modem can be 
advantageously studied apart ? Why confine 
our thoughts to the points on which they are 
conterminous, continuous, and agreed, to the 
exclusion of those in whic^ they difEer, when it 
is on the points in whic^ they differ that the 
great con^butions to the real history of man 
are to be traced." 

These six lectures are on Europe before the 
Roman power, on Rome the head of Europe, 
Rome and the new nations, on the divided 
empire, on survivals of empire, and on the 
world Romeless. They are all interesting; 
but much is naturally a summary of what 
we have read before, and Mr. Freeman 
humorously apologises for quoting himaelf. 
But the essay on Greek cities under Roman 
rule is newer and, perhaps, more interesting. 
He points out that the Roman rule was^ by 
no means a centralised administration, since 
the central power was strong enough to allow 
of much local self-government; the Greek 
cities, in many cases, even retained a sort ol 
independent existence, and Rome to some 
extent respected the old treaties of friendship 
and alliance, disgraceful as had been the way 
in which she had treated independent allies — 
such as Pergamos, Rhodes, and Achaia — the 
moment they ceased to be useful to her. But 
in the age of Trajan we have 

** four highly instructive contemporary writers, 
two Greek and two Latin. We have from 
Plutarch a treatise on the duties of a Greek 
statesman of his day. We have from Dion 
Chrysostom several speeches actually delivered 
in the assemblies of Greek cities. Lastly, we 
have tibe correspondence of 1?rajan himself 
with the younjcer Pliny, when Pliny was pro- 
consul of Bithynia." 

All this part is admirably described. It is a 
vignette from life. Mr. Freeman is fond of 
the free cities of Greece and Italy. He loves 
them more than the empires. 

*' No one ought to be more ready than students 
of poUtioal history to welcome every modem 
scientific invention. The discoveries which 
have Kone so far to annihilate distance ought 
to call up our deepest thankfulness. The 
steamer, the railway, the telegraph, are whole- 
some and necessary institutions; they are 
wholesome and necessary in order to hind^ 
man's intellectual and poutical life from being 
crudied by mere physical extension. They are 
needful in an age where nations have taken the 
place of cities, that they may make the nations 
really the political equals of the dties. You 
may chance to hear some smatterer sneering at 
petty states ignorant of the mat discoveries 
of natural science. Tell him that the highest 
use of the discoveries of natural science has 
been to raise large states to the political level 
of small ones." 

In one place the Persians are mentioned as 
an Aryan people that had strayed into the 
land of morning. Oh, Professor! have you 
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been led astray by the new theory that the 
Aryan race began its career in l^orthem 
Europe, and migrated gradually eastwards ? 
Chables W. Boase. 



JburnaU kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sihhim, 
and Nepal By Sir E. Temple. Edited by 
bis Son, Capt. R. C. Temple. In 2 vols. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

Sib Richabd Temple, as was lately pointed 
out elsewhere, is not properly appraised in 
England. It may not be very mucb to be 
a "distinguished Anglo-Indian'*; but Sir 
Richard's distinction is very gennine. He 
ha^ through life been versatile, energetic, and 
cultured — each of these in no ordinary degree. 
With the exception of the presidency of 
Madras, there is no division of the Indian 
empire in which he has not been either sultan 
or vizier ; and each of such divisions is, in 
area and population, on the scale of an Euro- 
pean kingdom ; in addition to which he has 
held the posts of foreign secretary and of 
finance minister to the whole Indian empire. 
He has also had the charge of famine-relief 
operations ; and in one of those campaigns he 
is credited (or debited) with the magnificent 
expenditure of eight millions sterling. In the 
course of this active and varied experience he 
has visited erery part of the vast Indian 
peninsula, and braved everyone of its mostly 
disagreeable extremes of climate. He has been 
as much at home in the swamps of the Hngli 
as on the glaciers of the Himalayas, and has 
carried everywhere the eye of an intelligent 
observer and the pencil of a gifted delineator. 
If, therefore, we cannot introduce the present 
work to the readers of the Aoabemt as a 
contribution of the highest value to the 
scientific treatment of the '* Indian problem," 
there cannot be a doubt as to its claims to be 
duly considered as a work of wholesome 
entertainment and instruction. The contents 
are varied: there is a '' private diary of 
politics at the court of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad"; there are journals of travel 
in Kashmir; and there are, finally, brief 
records of tours in Sikkim and the Eastern 
Himalayas. Each of these pieces is intro- 
duced by a useful essay from the pen of Sir 
Richard's son, Oapt. Temple, of the Bengal 
Staff Corps. 

The *' journals" are all good ; the most im- 
portant by far being that first mentioned, which, 
indeed, forms more than three-fourths of the 
first volume. Sir R. Temple went to the 
Court of the late Nizam, Afzul-ul-daula, in 
April, 1867. The sub-throne, as it may be 
csdled, was founded on a lieutenancy of the 
old Moghul Empire, which became inde- 
pendent and hereditary, in the period imme- 
diately preceding the empire's fsdl, under the 
famous Chin Eulioh Ehdn. This great official 
received the title of Nizdm-ul-Mulk ('^Lord 
Ordainer," as would have been said in our 
own feudal times) from the Court of Muhamad 
Shah, in which, nevertheless, he continued to 
live and to fill a prominent part down to the 
taking of Delhi by Nadir Shdh. The troubles 
caused by Mahratta pertinacity took him more 
and more into the Deccan after that event ; 
and on his death, in 1748, he was succeeded by 
his descendents, after the manner of a true 
sovereign. The st^te so founded underwent 
the usual fate of Turkish power ; and towards 



the end of the century had grown so inade- 
quate to the task of self-^protection that it 
became dependent for its very existence on 
the aid of the British Government of India, 
liore fortunate than its sister-state in Oudh, 
it escaped the fate of annexation ; and due 
gratitude was evinced in 1857, when the 
Nizam Afzul remained at least passively 
loyal. 

At the time of Sir R. Temple's arrival the 
active administration of the Haidardbad state 
was in the hands of the late Salar Jung, who 
had succeeded his uncle as prime minister to 
the Nizam in 1853, and who had, on assuming 
office, announced his intention ''to restore 
some order in the affairs of the country, and 
endeavour to extricate the government from 
its embarrassments." The necessity for the 
former effort was owing to two things — ^the 
claims to privilege on the part of the Moghul 
nobles, and the outrecuidanoe of the officers 
and men of the mercenary army. In regard 
to the latter, Capt. Temple gives some start- 
ling figures which need not be repeated here. 
BoUi attempts caused the minister many 
dangers and difficulties. To the natural 
opposition of corruption and of hereditary 
abuse were added a suspicion and a scarcely 
veiled hostility on the part of the Nizam 
himself, who disliked change ; was jealous 
of control, however unavoidable ; and regarded 
with reluctance the advance of European 
ideas and influence. In this condition of 
affairs our author's already ripe and cautious 
intellect well fitted him to hold the balance. 
It is evident, from the diary, that he acted 
with judgment and courtesy, encouraging the 
almost disheartened minister without giving 
offence to the caged tiger who was his titular 
and sullen superior. Unhappily the prudent 
Resident was not left long enough at Haidard- 
bad to carry out a permanent policy. In 
January 1868 he departed to take up the office 
of foreign secretary to the Indian Government ; 
and had not the Nizam died soon after, 
leaving his heir a , minor, it is quite possible 
that Salar Jung might have succumbed, and 
that the scandal of British intervention might 
have been created. 

The travels in Kashmir, Sikkim, and 
Nepal may be of more general interest. They 
are entirely without political character ; for 
the writer appears to have, in most of his 
peregrinations, held aloof from intercourse 
with the people. For such abstention he had, 
doubtless, his reasons; being unwilling to 
compromise his own position, and, perhaps, 
regu*ding an inquisitive course as a sort of 
espionage which might resemble a breach of 
hospitsdity. Hence the notes of travel consist 
almost entirely of accounts of weather and 
scenery, and of the effects produced by them 
upon Uie traveller. Readers of Macaulay 
may call to mind the description of the 
attitude of civilised mankind towards 
mountain-nature in the last century. Matters 
have, indeed, changed since the time when 
Capt. Burt and the poet Goldsmith — ^both of 
them intelligent observers — could speak with 
horror of the aspects of nature in the Scotch 
Highlands. Sir Richard, again, is an ac- 
complished aquarellist ; and under the double 
action of his artistic faculty and the spirit of 
the age, he has taken a most enthusiastic 
view of Himalayan landscape. 



little but praise. With the exception of a 
heterodoxy on the vexed question of trans- 
literation, Capt. Temple's editing is most 
workmaidike. We have to notice a bad 
mistake at vol. i., p. 105, where the name of 
Tural (or Todar) Mai, the great Hindu Chan- 
cellor of the Emperor Akbar, is given as 
**Toda." See also p. 161, where the Per- 
sian word for <^ third" is spelt soyam; the 
letters in the original are «, y, u, m. Accord- 
ing to Capt. Temple's method this should 
have been printed sium, though, perhaps, 
sevam would better represent the usual pro- 
nunciation. In the index (vol. ii.) we are 
informed that " Suraj-ul-Mulk" means " Sun 
of the State," which might lead the unwary 
to suppose that a Hindi word could be used 
in an Arabic title; the actual word is, of 
course, Sirdj\ meaning ** Light," whether of 
sun, lamp, or other luminary. 

In taking leave of Sir Richard Temple one 
would like to say one word on the general 
subject of his views of Indian politics. So 
far as these volumes are concerned they are 
best expressed at vol. i., p. 262, where he is 
describing an interview that he had with the 
Nizam shortly before leaving. The Oriental 
chief, having deplored the tendency of modem 
administrators to abandon the ways of their 
forefathers and introduce innovations copied 
from the British, the English officer observed 
that the restoration of the ancient system 
really meant the introduction of a modern and 
vicious one. 

*' The reformed system was a much nearer 
approach to the old system of the Moghul 
emperors. The so-called English system was 
in many respects copied from the Moghul 
original; and the Moghul people certainly 
could not manage for themselves if they stucK 
to the ways which were followed in Ohandu 
L&l's [the late Minister's] time." 

Whatever judgment may be formed as to the 
soundness of this position, its ingenuity must 
be conceded; and we must allow no small 
merit to the ready tact which could thus 
parry the thrusts of an Asiatic Conservative 
of the old school. 

The book is well illustrated. There are 
carefully prepared maps of the countries 
visited, and some fair copies of the author's 
sketches of places — reproduced by chromo- 
lithography. H. G. Keenb. 



The Divina Oommedia of Dante Alighieri. 
Translated line for line in the ter%a rima of 
the original by F. K. H. Hazelfoot. (Eegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

In a very able article which lately appeared 
on Beun Flumptre's translation in the New 
York Nation (the authorship of which it is 
not difficult to guess) the problem of trans- 
lating Dante into tena rima verses is compared 
to that of squaring the circle, both in respect 
of the hopelessness of the task and also of the 
strange fascination by which it continually 
stimulates renewed efforts. Within the last 
three years no less than four such translations 
have appeared in England by Sibbald, Minchin, 
Plumptre, and now by Mr. Hazelfoot. So 
much has been said on the subject of trans- 
lating Dante in the Academy that little 



need be added now. It is hardly necessary 

to point out that translation of any work of 

For the work of the editor there can be j poetry, oreven of prose, that has any distinctive 
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style or character of its own, must always be 
a matter of extreme delicacy and difficulty — 
one in which something must necessarily be 
lost in the process, and one, therefore, in 
which there is need for careful judgment 
before, and room for much difference of 
opinion after, the undertaking as to what 
should best be sacrificed, and how the in- 
evitable loss is to be reduced to a minimum.* 

Ko readers of Dante will need to be reminded 
that in his case all the recognised difficulties 
of the process of translation are present in 
the highest degree, and the assertion will 
scarcely be disputed that no writer in any 
language presents more formidable difficulties 
to a translator. Mr. Hazelfoot, and the other 
writers we have named, have elected to pre- 
serve at all costs the metrical form of the 
original, so far at least as the difference of the 
two languages admits of its preservation ; but 
the exigencies and severe conditions of this 
approximate reproduction of the outward form 
necessarily involve the loss of many of the 
most characteristic features of Dante's style — 
in short, the obliteration of the *' form " of 
his composition in a more vital and compre- 
hensive sense of the term. We must, then, 
first '' sit down and count the cost." If we 
are determined to preserve the semblance of 
the outward metrical form, we can certainly 
have it, but we must be content to lose very 
much of the spirit and life of the original. 
We have 

j/^X"^ Kttl €i8a}Xov arap ij>piv€^ ovk fvi TrafiTrav. 
We must be content to accept from 
time to time expansion, curtailment, para- 
phrase, according to the exigencies of the 
*' line for line translation," and the compli- 
cated system of rhymes ; and though we may 
have good poetry, it is not Dante, l^o doubt 
all the facts and ideas in Tacitus might be 
reproduced " with fidelity," as the phrase is, 
in English prose, in the style of Johnson or 
Macaulay, but no one would regard this as a 
satisfactory translation of Tacitus. Yet this 
is scarcely an exaggeration of the distortion 
to which Dante is subjected, when the re- 
production of the metrical form is made the 
primary object. The result resembles the 
original about as much as the suits of armour 
supported on a wooden frame in an armoury, 
recidl the image of the living warriors who 
once bore them. 

It is an ungracious and most unwelcome 
task for any student of Dante to point out 
defects or failure in the patient and loving 
labours of a fellow-student in the same field, 
especially when the defects are inherent in 
the nature of the task rather than in the 
manner of its execution, and when there is 
no lack either of diligence or ability in the 
author. It is evidently a labour of many 
years, almost of a life, to translate a poem of 
more than 14,000 lines, in many places very 
difficult in itself, under metrical conditions 
also of extreme difficulty. Assuredly 

** Non h impreaa da pigliare a gabbo," 
and no one would wish to throw cold water 

* It is interesting to quote Dante's own warning 
on the subject of translating x>oetr7: *'Sappia 
oiascuno che nulla cosa per legame musaico 
armonizzata (t.^., any poetical composition) si pud 
della sua loquela in altra trasmutare sanza rompere 
tutta la sua dolcezza e armonia. £ questa d la 
ragione per che, Omero non si muto cU Greco Jn 
latino, oome Taltre fciitture che avemo da loro," 
&c iConv. I. vlL iubjln.). 



upon it. Mr. Hazelfoot describes how, as a 
preliminary equipment for his teisk, he learnt 
the whole poem by heart. His admirable 
remarks in the In trod. p. yii., &c., on the 
difficulties of the problem and the essential 
conditions which a good translation should 
fulfil, show that he is fully alive to the 
magnitude of the task he has attempted, and 
that it has not been ** lightly taken in hand." 
He recognises that translation into English 
rhyme of any sort is extremely difficult, and 
that when three rhymes are to be found it is 
vastly more so, if the literal sense is to be 
preserved. He will not, however, sufEer the 
word *' impossible" to be pronounced. Such 
a translator, he admits, is at one time 
*^ tempted to sacrifice the sense to the rhyme, 
at another the rhyme to the sense," adding, 
'* I consider the latter of those faults by far 
the worse " — a point which is open to ques- 
tion. He claims (and it may be admitted 
with justice) that he has not offended in the 
way of dibtorted, unnatural, or illegitimate 
rhymes, and this is more than can be said of 
all his predecessors in a similar enterprise; 
and it may also be ungrudgingly admitted 
that he often displays extraordinary skill in 
accurate reproduction of the sense. But for 
all that he cannot escape — and our belief is 
that by no amount of skill could anyone 
escape — occasional feeble rhymes, added or 
changed metaphors, and distortion of the 
pellucid simplicity of the original. To save 
space we will quote one or two passages, the 
original of which is so well known as not to 
need reprinting, and let readers judge for 
themselves. Take the opening lines of Inf., 
canto iii. : 

'* Through me is reached the dolorous abode ; 
Tbiough me is reached eternity of woe ; 
Through me to reach the lost folk lies the 
road. 
Justice inclined my lofty Mak^ so ; 
From power DiTiue, from highest Wisdom's 

spriDg 
And from Love*s first source did my fabrio 
grow. 
Before me there was no created thing 
Save those eternal, and eterue last I ; 
Away all hope, O ye who enter, flhig." 

Then, again, the concluding lines of the 
episode of Francesca and Paolo in In/.f 
canto V. : 

** For many times that reading tranced our eyes, 
And made the colour from our faces flee ; 
But one sole instant took us by surprise. 

When we read how the smile he yearned to see 
Was by the kiss of such a lover sought, 
This one who never shall be torn from me, 

His own kisb to my lips all trembling brought. 
A Galeot was the book, its writer too ! 
That day we read not further in it aught. 

While the one spirit with these words went 
through. 
The other wept so, that at pity's call 
I swooned away as though my death were 
due, 

And I fell as with a dead body's fall." 

In spite of much merit in places, we cannot 
but feel that (to go no further) the expressions 
" went through," ** pity's call," ** death were 
due," would certainly never have occurred to 
anyone except under stress of rhyme. 

Ehyme, again, is clearly responsible for 
'* rolliog glum " as a translation of itralunava 
in Inf. xxii. 95; and below, in 1. lOtt, 
though Dante contemptuously employs the 
word musOf properly applicable only to the 
brutes (comp. hu use of it in Inf zviiL 104, 



and Furg, xiv. 48), it does not reconcile 
us to 

** Gagnazzo at these words raised up hisjp^tc." 
The demands of rhyme and metre are respon- 
sible for a good dodl in the translation of the 
following beautiful pair of terzine : 

" Gi6 ch'io vedeva, mi sembrava un riso 
Dell* univer«o, per che mia ebbrezz i 
Eatrava per Tudire e per lo yiso. 
gioia! O iueffabile aliegrezzi ! 
O vita intera d*amore e di pace ! 
O seuza brama sionra riocheszdi I " 

Fjir, xxvii. 4-9. 
It is rendered thus : 

'< A smile of the universe I seemed to see. 

And therefore, both through hearing and 

through sight, 
Th«re stole upon me inebriety. 
joy : O blithe ineffable delight ! 
O life to love and peace entirely knit ! 
wealth from craving free, and safe from 
bUght ! " 

The word **iDebriety" is peculiarly un- 
fortunate, for though the verb ** inebriate " 
may be allowed, it does not follow that we 
must admit the paronymous substantiTe. 
The rhythm of the first line is very rugged, 
as again is the case a few lines below : 

"Thou wilt see all these changing colour 
too " (1. 21). 

Again, in 1. 23, the two simple words ch$ 
vaca are expanded into : 

** Is empty and of occupant in deariih." 
We repeat, however, that we lay the blame 
for such defects not so much on the writer, as 
on the nature of the task whioh he has 
undertaken. 

Each canto is accompanied by very brief, 
but, as far as they go, useful notes, and 
entirely practical. We regret to find the 
difficult word hesttalita tnmslated "besti- 
ality," in the headings of the cantos from Inf. 
xviii. onwards. Bot£ this and " beastlineas," 
as a recent translator has it at Par. xvii. 67, 
do not come so near to the sense of the 
original as '* brutishness." In yarious plaoes 
(especially in the Cofwito) which might be 
quoted did space permit, Dante uses the word 
to express (1) the stupidity and absence of 
reason of the brute (as probably in the 
Far. l.c.) ; or (2) the violence and sayagery 
of the brute ; or (3) the moral degradaticm of 
the worst forms (according to Dante's esti- 
mate) of sin, like Aristotle's Otipwrrj^. It is, 
therefore, by no means an easy word to find 
a uniform translation for. The fiirst sense 
noted might be illustrated by the ooUoquial 
use of "Bestia! "in Italian, and '' fi^tise ! " in 
Erench. E. Moobx. 
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Ths Orsat Hiiper. B7 Frank Barrett (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Ak absolutely new tale of the woes and 
joys of lovers is not witliin the compass of 
the much abased, bat heavily handicapped, 
novelist. Possibly originality was difficult 
even in the days of the young people who 
lerew up around Adam and Eve, for had not 
liilith Hved and loved from time immemorial ? 
But, after all, the theme of love, like the 
theme of nature, is, eternally winsome ; and 
even a very ordinary narration of the passion 
of Mr. Colin for Miss Dowsabella, and of all 
that bef el them ere the consummation of their 
hopes, is not without a certain charm. But 
when a novelist introduces us to a " queen 
among women,'' who is neither impossible nor 
stagey; to a modem pagan, who is neither 
absurdly affected nor mentally distraught ; and 
to a scenic background, which, though in a 
sense wearisomely familiar, is yet brought 
before us with real power and with all the 
effect of freshness — ^when a novelist does this, 
the measure of our content is, or should be, 
on no stinted scale. Thelma is described on 
the title-page as "a society novel" — amis* 
Domer, for all that is vital to the story lies out- 
side of what is meant by '^ society." The least 
successful chapters are those which introduce 
the reader to the illconditioned company who 
play the part of society puppets. Occasion- 
ally these puppets are real enough types, 
oftener they are shadows of famous delinea- 
tions, and sometimes they are even shadows 
of shadows. But the central personages of 
the novel are real, and, what is better, are 
men and women with whom one is glad to 
have spent a measure of time, and whom one 
will remember with pleasure. I%elma is 
distinctly the best novel which Miss Oorelli 
hfiis published. The Romance of Two 
Worldif though plainly the production of a 
beginner, was full of promise, but it 
betrayed a tendency on the part of the 
auUior to be too easily allured into profit- 
less byways of fictitious narration. Ten- 
detta was a much better book: primarily, 
no doubt, because it dealt with one world, 
the present one — ample for all poets and 
novelists yet awhile, though a young French 
writer has recently asserted that there is no 
possible situation left undescribed and no new 
sensation of mind, soul, or body to be ex- 
perienced. But in her new story Miss 
Gorelli displays a power of vivid pourtrayal 
of character and a faculty for really pictur- 
esque description of natural aspects which it 
would be unjust to overlook. Curiously 
enough, the book betrays a less mature 
realisation of the actualities of life than did 
VendHta. But it is an interesting, even a 
fine story, in despite of certain very palpable 
fiaws. Thelma is the exceptionally lovely 
and innocent daughter of one Olaf Guldmar, 
the lineal descendant of a race of Vikings, 
and a staunch believer in the old Scandi- 
navian mythology. Miss Corelli may or may 
not have known such an one in the fiesh, but 
Olaf Guldmar is none the less real. The 
reader is from the first convinced that he 
quotes Odin and Thor, the Yalkyries and 
Yulhalla in all sincerity. The splendours of 
the midnight sun have rarely been more 
sympathetioally and ably described; indeed, 
all the Norwegian part of the story — from 
the Scan din avian burial cavern described 



in the first chapter to the impressive 
account of " the fiery pomp " of the passing 
away of that fine old Viking Olaf — ^is as fresh 
and excellently told as anything in recent 
fiction. Sir Philip Errington, the owner of 
the yacht which has penetrated into the far 
northern fjiord where the Giildmars live, is 
the hero of the tale — ^a hero not unworthy 
of the love and devotion of a woman like 
Thelma. Among Sir Philip's companions are 
a loyal and helpful friend named Lorimer, 
and an amusing if somewhat shadowy 
Frenchman, Pierre Dupr^z ; but I must 
protest against the ridiculous caricature which 
is put forward as a *' character " in the person 
of Macfarlane. He is absolutely unneces- 
sary ; and the story would be strengthened by 
his total absence, with his absurd Scotch and 
impossible mannerisms. The dialect which 
this young Scoto-Oxonian speaks is a vulgar 
provincialism, bearing as little relation to 
genuine old Scottish as it does to correct 
English. The scoundrel of the story is a 
Lutheran clergyman named Dyceworthy ; but 
as a foU to the Pagan Olat he is not very 
effective, owing to undue exaggeration on the 
part of the novelist — ^regarded simply as a 
scoundrel he is a cowardly villain enough. 
The interest of the story is sustained through- 
out, and an unexpected satisfaction is afforded 
to the sympathetic reader by the knowledge 
that Lorimer's loyalty is not unrewarded 
in the end. Thelma is so fresh and enter- 
taining a book that it is sure to go into a 
cheap edition. Ere this occurs the author 
should not only remove Mr. Macfarlane and 
make other modifidations, but should correct 
one or two awkward slips of the pen. 

It is almost a law in fiction that the villain 
of a story shall, in the first and second 
volumes, pass safely through all dangers 
by fire and water. Constantine Jaoobi is no 
exception ta the rule ; and a very tolerable 
villain he is, even in these days when an 
ordinary crime or two count for very little. 
The author of No Saint and An Open Foe 
never fails to be interesting ; and in JaeoU^e 
Wife she has written a tale which should keep 
the reader in a pleasant bondage to the end. 
Constantine Jacobi, or Vallor, is a scoundrel 
who deserves no spark of sympathy from the 
day he deserts his wife and child on the doomed 
schooner to his cowardly suicide in prison. 
The heroine is Maddalena Vallor, Jacobi's 
wife; but she is too sombre, even in 
her great suffering and sorrow, to win any- 
thing more than pity from the reader. 
Joan Darenth, on the other hand, the farmer's 
daughter, who ultimately marries the '' good 
boy " of the story, is a fine young woman, in 
whose happiness everyone must take pleasure. 
Vicarious suffering, as a motive in fiction, is 
getting somewhat stale. There will be a 
reaction some day, and we shall all find our- 
selves condemning the man who ruins his 
own life from a morbid conceptipn of honour 
as simply a fool for his pains* Among novels 
recently reviewed in the Academy there were 
two depending mainly on this motive — Max- 
well Gray's Silenoe of Dean Maitland and Mr. 
Hall Gaine's Son of Hagar\ in both, as it 
seems to me, the vicarious suffering endured 
respectively by Henry Everard and Paul 
Ritson was mainly due to a morbid depend- 
ence upon conventional conceptions of honour 
and rectitude. In Miss Sergeant's book 



Geffrey Vanborough does his best to ruin his 
own life, and bring bitter sorrow to others, out 
of loyalty to his weak brother GKlbert ; but 
while he had, perhaps, more excuse for 
his self-saorifice than had either Everard or 
Paul Bitson in the two romances referred 
to, his conduct is surely indefensible from the 
highest standpoint. However, the reader 
who troubles himself not at all with 
ethical problems, but looks wholly to play of 
character and exciting incident, will enjoy 
perusal of Miss Sergeant's latest, and perhaps 
most able, work. 

Mrs. Hibbert-Ware has written several 
nov^els, all very readable, though somewhat 
old-fashioned both in style and sentiment. 
In the King^B Service is a pleasant story. 
Without much exciting incident, without any 
absorbing interest, it yet holds the attention 
by its truthfulness to life, its excellent char- 
acter-sketches, and its vein of quiet humour. 
The descriptions of the various phases of 
military life in the early years of this century 
are excellent in their way, especially those of 
the Peninsular campaign. The author has 
a pleasing conviction of the absolute superiority 
of the British soldier to the fighting man of 
any other nation, of his willingness to fight 
for Old England, whereas his foreign com- 
petitors do battle only for pay; but one can be 
patriotic, and yet admit the applicability to 
other sdldiery as well as to our own of the 
motto : 

*' Genus durum sumus* ezperiensquelaborum; 
Et docamenta damus qud simus origine nati ! " 

Mrs. Hibbert-Ware has an affection for certain 
hackneyed phrases, from the humble '^ organ 
of smell" to the "doughty Gaul," the 
** Hibernian son of Mars" and the ** Bard of 
Avon." More than this I dare not say, for is 
it not recorded in vol. iii., on the authority of 
that renowned author, Mr. Mark Markland, 
that the critic is a cross-grained animal, and 
naturally a snarler ? 

Miss TJrwick (for it is undoubtedly a lady 
who is the author of The Thomcliffei) has not 
attempted to write a sensational or exciting 
story, and she has certainly been eminently 
successful in avoiding aught that could 
unduly stir the pulse of the most proper 
young miss. Those who delight in an atmo- 
sphere of church and chapel, who would 
sooner hearken to the narrative of a curate's 
trials than to the record of an adventurous 
or passionate life, who are more thrilled by 
the rumour of a clerical schism than by hints 
of human tragedy, may turn to The Thorn- 
eUffes with assurance of satisfaction. Fred 
Thorncliffe is a dark and dangerous character; 
he is neither lascivious nor murderous, he is, 
in fact, an honourable man ; but — ^let it be 
whispered — ^he cannot give his unalloyed 
allegiance to the Established Church of Eng- 
land, and calls himself a Radical. Tittle-tattle 
and mild theological disquisitions constitute 
an agreeable literary diet for some people, and 
such persons will be hard to please if they 
are not well content with The Thomcliffee. 

M. Georges Ohnet has a great reputation 
in France, for what reason has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. He has not the 
style of Alphonse Daudet, the force of Zola, 
the faculty for plot of Gaboriau or Fortune 
du Boisgobey; yet his tales are immensely 
popular, and the fortunate author waxeth 
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exceedingly rich. Hrs. Helen Stott. has 
trandated two love stories from the sixtieth 
edition of Noir $t Mose, but it is doubtful if 
Cloud and Sunshine — certainly as readable in 
its English as in its French guise— will con- 
vince anyone that Ohnet can excel in poetic 
narrative. He is preferable as the bourgeois 
author of Ze Maitre dei Forges to the idylUstic 
writer of «* The Song of the Swan." 

Cash on Delivery is a rather indifferent 
translation of du Boisgobey's successful 
romance Rv^is sur V Ongle. Messrs. Maxwell 
cannot vie with Messrs. Yizetelly in the get- 
up of their translations from the French. 
Cash on Delivery is quite as exciting and 
quite as commonplace as The Condemned Door^ 
The Red Band, The Cry of Bloody and other 
sensational books from the same ready pen. 

The Great Sesper is a fair shillingsworth 
of sensation, neither better nor worse than 
most of the current ** dreadfuls.*' 

William Shibp. 



SOME BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 

DidionTiaire de PSdagogie et d* Instruction 
Frimaire, Edited by F. Boisson. (Paris: 
Hachette.) We have not often seen a book so 
valuable bearing a name so little indicative, to 
English ears at least, of its actual contents. 
The four closely printed and substantial 
volumes edited by M. Buisson form really an 
admirable encyclopaedia of most things that 
are the subjects of teaching in schools and 
colleges, and of the me 'hods and organisation 
of education in civilised countries. We know 
no book like it, and we can safely say that it 
deserves a very honourable place in all teachers* 
libraries. The dictionary consists of two parts, 
of which the first is the more technical, contain- 
ing an alphabetical account of the theories, 
legislation, and history of teaching. The whole 
is, as it claims to be, a treatise on the theory of 
things taught, so arranged that the enquirer 
can turn in a moment to the exact subjects on 
which he seeks enlightenment. It is an 
encyclopaedia for the student, and a dictionary 
of lessons and lectures for the teacher. Of 
course, the technical element is the stronger, 
but even those who go to the book for general 
information on educational subjects will be 
amply satisfied. M. GuiUaume's article on 
Pestalozzi, for instance, is interesting reading 
from its first to its hundred and fiftieth column 
of closely printed matter. In the compilation 
of this important work help has been given by 
a great number of distinguished men. None 
of the articles that we have examined have 
fallen below a very high standard indeed— both 
of general excellenoe, and even where controversy 
is possible, of impartial editing Let us take, 
as an example of this, the article on ** The Bible 
as a Subiect of Education." The contributions 
are as follows— (I) "The Bible, from the Catholic 
Point of View," by Abb6 H^bert-Duperron ; 
(2) ** The Bible from the Protestant Point of 
View," bv Dr. Albert Eeville; (3) *»The Bible 
in Jewish Schools," by Chief lUtbbi Zadoc 
Kahn. Immediately atter this is a remarkable 
bibliography of education in chronological 
order from 1550, which, however, is not quite 
up to date, and oddly enough, omits all refer- 
ence to Ascham, and, oddlier, Locke. The 
editor's account of our own system of primary 
education is accurate and well-informed, thougn 
he gives **the Department" credit for more 
good sense than those who have business with 
It will be leady to allow, in supposing that 
vagabond children can be sent to industrial 
schools for vagabondage pure and simple. 
This is not by any means the case ; the poor 



wretches must make criminals of themselves 
before the industrial school can open its 
hospitable doors to them. Among other 
instructive articles, purely technical, there is 
given under the heading, '* Brevet de capacity," 
a series of examination papers set to candidates 
for teacherships in various countries which will 
well repay study and comparison. The article on 
geog^phy is a model of precision. The science 
is clearly defined, divided, and explained ; the 
history of its development is given century by 
oentuiy ; and finally the author sets forth the 
courses prescribed in the various countries 
where there is any regulated system of teaching. 
In taking leave of M. Buisson*s compilation, it 
is only his simple due to say that both he and 
his coadjutors are to be hea^rtily congratulated 
on the satisfactory conclusion of a very laborious 
task. 

Kurzge/asster Plan der MonnmerUa Oer^ 
maniae Paedagogica. Von Earl Eehrbach. 
(Berlin: Hofmann.) This interesting pamphlet 
of forty-eight pages gives an outline of the 
new scheme for rendering to the history of 
education in Germany a service like that 
rendered to the national history by the great 
series which stands associated with the name 
of Pertz. Dr. Eehrbach points out the extent 
of the neglected or but very imperfectly 
worked sources, and asserts with perfect 
justice that even the best histories of Paed- 
ftROgy which adorn the national literature 
afford but scanty and very imperfect informa- 
tion with respect to the methods of instruction 
and general conditions of education in past 
times. Even Von Eaumer's most careful work — 
his chapters on Melanchthon and Sturm, for 
instance — is defective in these respects. It is 
the design of the proposed Monumenta to bring 
within general reach a vast collection of 
material which it is proposed to classify under 
the following heads :---(l) The codes and 
regulations, whether ecclesiastical, civil, or 
parochial, which have at different times been 
enacted for the observance of special institu- 
tions — to be classified according to coimtries : 
(2) the school books in use at different 
periods ; (3) treatises on the theory of educa- 
tion by teachers living in successive eras ; (4) 
illustrative material of various kinds not 
coming under these divisions, such as lives and 
biog^phies of eminent teachers, school plays, 
school orations, table discipline (Ttschzuchten), 
memorable dicta, journals, letters, &c. The 
scheme is to include all Oerman-speakine 
countries — Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and 
the Baltic Provinces— from the early middle 
ages down to the present time. Historical, 
bibliographical, and critical introductions are 
to accompany each volume ; and full indexrs, 
both of names and subjects, will be appended. 
School manuals will always represent a repro- 
duction of the first edition (or the original 
manuscript, if obtainable), the variations and 
accessions introduced in later editions being 
exhibited in distinct form. A tentative Hst of 
the school books in use from the middle of the 
fifteenth to the end of the sixteenth century, in 
all the arts and sciences, including ** Cisiojani " 
and *• Polymathie," occupies twenty-five pages 
of this pamphlet. Dr. Eehrbach proposes 
the broadest possible basis for his undertaking, 
which will be completely divested of any 
association with a particular school, whether 
of religious or philosophical belief ; and the Ions 
list of eminent scholars who have intimated 
tbeir readiness to co-operate is as catholic as 
could be desired. Among the names, we note 
those of Von Arneth, Domer, L. G^iger, 
Giesebecht, Horawitz, Janssen, Eraus, Mauren- 
hrecher, Paulssen, Prantl, Specht, G. Voigt, 
Watr.»^nbach, Wiedemann, and Zarncke. Father 
Denifie, in his capacity as ** Archivar " of the 
Vatican, has also undertaken to render avail- 
able whatever materials from the vast collec- 



tions under his guardianship may serve to 
enrich the proposed series. Altogether, the i 
project commences under the best ausmoes, 
and its succeito can hardly be doubted. Will it 
not stimulate us in England to a correspoDd- 
ing effort P There is a considerable literature, 
of the land represented by Elyot's CFouemour 
and Ascham's Scholemaster, slumbering in our 
ancient libraries, which even Mr. Arber*8 Be- 
prints have failed to reproduce, but which ii 
scarcely less suggestive and notable than the 
two admirable tractates just named. With 
what interest, again, would every student of our 
literature hail the publication of a series which 
make practicable the study of the oomparatiTe 
history of our numerous ancient edaoattonsl 
institutions — ^their codes, ordinances, oostoms, 
discipline, and amusements, with nnmerom 
other characteristic features. Such reoordi 
could hardly fail to bring into fuller view and 
clearer light many a career of self-f orgetfnl 
usefulness and unobtrusive devotion to a noble 
caUing, such as those of the Mulcasters and 
Brinsleys of past times, when genius triumphed 
over pedantry, and honourable independence 
of judgment broke through the trammels of 
tradition and routine. 

Reports on German Elementary Schools cuid 
Training Colleges. By 0. 0. Perry. (Biving- 
tons.) Mr. Perry's little book may be very 
dry reading— and certainly the author has not 
gone out of his way to make it interesting— 
but it is a very important contribution to the 
literature of primary and secondary eduoation— 
subjects now attracting so much earnest atten- 
tion. The book is mainly statistical ; but it 
contains very valuable material for the com- 
parison of our own elementary school system 
with other systems, highly organised and 
varying greatly in different parts of Germany. 
Of the first part, we commend to especial study 
the reflections on the facts that '*the ^^rant" 
in (German schools seems to be based entirely on 
the poverty or wealth of the town; that if, 
by the age of fourteen, a child has not reached 
a certain standard, he does not, as with us, 
necessarily get a '* dunce's certificate " and 
permission to leave, but may be compelled to 
remain another year ; and that the police may 
fetch a cluld to school on the formal request 
of the head teacher. In regard to trauung 
colleges, Mr. Perry has many very important 
things to tell us. The general effsct of his 
accoimt is to leave us with the strong impres- 
sion that very much is expected (and obtained] 
from G^erman teachers, and that the work of 
German colleges is as imiformly good and 
thorough as the work in too many of ours is 
unsatisfactory and slipshod. 

The Principles and Practice of School Hygimt. 
By Alfred Carpenter. (Hughes.) Dr. Carpenter's 
book is handsomely bound, beautifully printed, 
has running abstracts on the margins, is well 
indexed, and provided with ruled piq>er at the 
end for notes and observations. All this is an 
outward indication of what the text oonfixtns— 
that it is meant for practical and constant use. 
There is no lack, just now, of exoellent books 
on school hygiene, and Dr. Carpenter's deeerres 
a high place among them. In all mattefs 
connected with construction, such as site, 
drainage, water supply, and ventilation, he is 
better and clearer than any writer we know ; 
in some other respects he is certainly wanting 
in precision, and has an irritating habit of rather 
purposeless exaggeration. As much, for 
instance, as we can understand of the foUowing 
is not true : ** Boys and girls are being taught 
in school that handicraft is menial work ; aod 
the use of tools in school education is altogether 
ignored, as if cricket could be taught from a 
lx>ok without practice at the wicket.'' It is 
worth noting that the book is meant to be in 
the hands of teachers, not only for the regula- 
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tion of their pupil's health, but for the regula- 
tion of their own also. But we confess that the 
latter part of Dr. Ca]^>enter*s book puzzles one 
not a little. We were oonvinoed after reading 
it Uiat we ourselves are in the habit of consuming 
too much nitrogenous, or too much carbonaceous 
food, and that our diathesis was either gouty 
or rheumatic ; but Dr. Oarpenter has left ns in 
grave doubt to which alternative we must be 
reconciled. He is evidently unaware that the 
Education Department has suggested varying 
heights for schoolrooms, accordmg to floor space 
(p. 68). Up to p. 70, again, Coa is called 
carbon dioxide; nrom pp. 70 to 119, carbon 
anhydride ; and afterwards, carbonic acid. 
Again, we are constrained to ask, under what 
system of chemical notation do No« and S09 
represent liquids that are to be laid on with a 
brush ? We are delighted to read our author's 
denunciation of the use of spectacles by 
children. We are the readier to sympathise 
with him here because spectacles are singularly 
adapted for cheap philanthropy, which too 
often displays its^ by such gi^ in grosses to 
elementary schools. The "Mr." Grove, of 
p. 263 should be Sir Qeorge Grove. It is 
fearful to read that there are fourteen kinds of 
sore throat ; and we venture to think that Dr. 
Oarpenter is a little too detailed here. We 
bcipe that he will take an early opportunity of 
modifying his illustration at the top of p. 291, 
which is certainly not dignified, and detracts 
from the goodness of a very valuable contribu- 
tion to applied hygienic science. We should 
like to call attention to the admirable use which 
Dr. Carpenter assigns to the thermometer for 
the detection of disease in children. If his advice 
were taken, many a school might be saved from 
the sudden spread of infectious disease ; and the 
precaution is a very simple one. 

School ffygiene. ByA. Newsholme. (Sonnen- 
schein.) This little book is intended chiefly as 
a manual for students in training colleges, and, 
therefore, deals mainly with health in public 
elementary schools. '* In this connection " — to 
borrow a favourite phrase of the author — ^it 
will no doubt have its use. As regards the 
details of the construction of schools and their 
internal arrangements as they effect the health 
of the scholars. Dr. Newsholme prefers what 
is generally practicable to what is only idedlly 
best. This sound principle, however, some- 
times leads him into difficulties ; for instance, 
he ''would pr<ictically iix the permissible 
carbonic acid in the atmosphere of schoolrooms 
(p. 27) as 1 in 1,000 "—a proportion which he 
has already told us (p. 23) will render the 
room " extremely close." Even with this high 
limit, the air of ms schoolroom " will require to 
be changed ten times per hour" (p. 28), 
although he assures us (p. 93) that if the air be 
changed more than thj^ or four times per 
hour violent draughts will be produced. To 
which of these voices are we to hearken? 
The chapter on eyesight during school life is 
well worth reading. A child in spectacles is a 
sorry sight, and teachers should know when and 
how young eyes are being needlessly strained. 
The statistics of the height, weight, and growth 
of children are very interesting. They will be 
serviceable to parents, periiaps, rather than to 
teachers. ' ' Oommunicaole ' ' diseases are rightly 
treated at some length, but the three highly 
magoified pictures of itch and ringworm should 
certainly have been omitted. The author is 
under some obligations to Dr. Duke's work on 
Health at School, which, in one instance, he 
acknowledges. A little more care as to style 
would have made this a better book. 

Questions d'Enseignement secondaire. By Charles 
Bigot. (Paris: Hachette.) In France, as in 
England, the Ancients and Modems have been 
at loggerheads; but, with the behindhandedness 
which is the last characteristic of his country- 



men that a Frenchmen is likely to admit, the 
question of Middle Education seems rather less 
near a settlement with our friends over the 
water than with us here. M. Baoul Frary 
published a book which he called the Question 
du Latin, atteuiking the whole existing system 
of classical teaching. Begarding everything 
from what his colleague, M. Bigot, calls the 
utilitarian point of view, he ^ded his loins to 
war asainst the traditions of French education, 
and uiereby risked depriving Frenchmen of 
" the qualities which have for four centuries 
made the superiority of France." M. Frary's 
chief hope is in geography; his despair is 
philosophy, for which the dead languages, 
Greek and Latin, are godfather and god- 
mother. In geography you have all. To this, 
M. Bigot pertinently observes that everything 
is in a sense contained in everything else if 
you ^ill go far enough — if contiffuity is 
consanguinity. M. Bigot has felt it his duty 
to reply to his erring Chef de Section ; and 
having done so in various papers, contributed 
to various reviews, he has collected them within 
the three hundred odd pages of the book before 
us. It is pleasant reading of course, but it is 
often ventose and rhetorical, and asserts the 
superiority of things French with a persistency 
that leaves on one's mind the strong impression 
that M. Bigot actually believes it. He la^s it 
down, fairly enough, that education cannot be 
the same for all, and that society must help its 
precocious * * d^sherit^s. " He is very clear about 
what "society needs," seeing its wishes 
expressed in the three educational grades 
generally recognised. The peculiar difficulty is, 
he shows, over secondary education, for that is 
the education of a country. He sets forth the 
nature of the difficulty — the inevitable variety 
of subjects, and the uncertainty as to pre- 
cedence among them. With scant courtesy 
he dismisses as chimerical the proposal to make 
primary education the same for all up to fifteen 
years of age, though he gives it a word of praise 
that we do not pretend to understand : 
** H n'y a gu^re de conception plus B^duisante en 
th6orie que celle-U. U n'y en a pas de plus 
d6mocranque, puisqu'elle superpose run k I'autre 
les divers cycles de 1' instruction." 
Finally, he himself suggests the establishment 
of a genuine system of secondary education by 
placing the study of French in the position now 
occupied by Greek and Latin. These two dead 
languages should be well taught, but only to 
those who have undoubted capabilities for 
profiting therefrom. The latter part of M. 
Bigot's interesting book deals with the actual 
state of things in French lycees and universities, 
and is full ofinstruction for the English reader. 

Handbook of the New Code, By John F. 
Moss. (Cassell.) Mr. Moss has an experience 
of the working of the codes which has been 
an official one ever since the codes were 
invented. It would be very odd if the hand- 
book which he compiles from year to year were 
not among the very best, if not actually the 
best. It requires wary walking to get as 
mu(di out of Her Majesty's inspector as school 
managers would wish, so that an assistant such 
AS Mr. Moss provides is well worth having. 
His book bears evidence of a very close atten- 
tion to the dealings of " the Department " with 
tdl parts of the country. Points to be noted 
are changes in regard to troublesome Article 
114, and the drawing exacted from girls in 
mixed schools where boys are taught that 
subject. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Holman Htjnt is giving some more of 
his autobiog^phical chapters in the Contempo- 
rary Review. Next month's nimiber will contain 
an account of his adventures in the wild country 



south of Jerusalem and by the Dead Sea when 
painting *' The Scapegoat." 

Mb. Matthew Abnolb will contribute a 
poem and Mr. Bume-Jones a frontispiece to 
the forthcoming number of the Century GuUd 
Hobby Horse. 

Mb. Bubke, Somerset Herald, is compiling 
for Dr. Howurd's Miscellanea Oenealogica d 
HercUdica a Pedigree of the Darwin Familyi 
Many important documents have been lent by 
members of the family, which will enable the 
compiler to make this important genealogy 
most complete. It will be illustrated with 
woodcuts of signatures, including those of Sir 
Frauds Darwin, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, Charles 
Darwin, Josiah Wedgwood, and many others. 

Miss Aqnata Fbanois Bamsay, the " senior 
classic " of the year at Cambridge, is the third 
daughter of Sir James Bamsay, Bart, of Bamff, 
in the county of Forfar. She is a few months 
over twenty years of age, having been bom in 
January, 1867. In October, 1880, she entered 
the St. Andrew's School for Girls, now generally 
known as "St. Leonard's," from the ancient 
site which is occupied by the schoolhouse and 
playground. She continued her education 
there until she entered Girton in 1884, having 
taken the first place in the entrance examina- 
tion. She had then been only eighteen 
months at Greek, having commenced the study 
under Miss Case in January, 1883. It is now 
about ten years since the St. Andrew's School 
was founded. The headmistress, until 1881, 
was Miss L. I. Lumsden, an early Girton 
student ; and she was succeeded by Miss Dove, 
the present headmistress, another GKrtonian, 
who had assisted in the work of the school from 
the beginning. 

Among those upon whom the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. is to be conferred by the university 
of Dublin on June 29 are — ^the Bishop of 
Durham, Prof. Hort of Cambridge, Prof. Sanday 
of Oxford, and Mr. Aubrey de Vere. 

Wb learn from the New Yoric OriUe that a 
number of literary men at Boston, including 
Messrs. Howells, Aldrich, and Clemens, have' 
started a subscription to build a summer cottage 
for Walt Whitman. 

Besides his elaborate work, in two volumes, 
on Myth, Ritual, and Religion, which is now in 
the press, Mr. Andrew Lang will also publish 
in the autumn Johnny Nut and the Oolden Ooose^ 
translated from the French of Charles Deulin, 
with illustrations by Am. Lynen. 

A NEW illustrated Hiitory of Berwick-on- 
Tweed, by Mr. John Scott, of the Berwick 
Corporation Academy, is announced for earlv 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work 
contains much new information concerning the 
history of the town, gleaned from registers and 
recor<u and private papers. Among the MSS. 
which Mr. Soott has had access to are those of 
tiie late Mr. James Hardy, who made the his- 
tory of Berwick a life study. 

Messbs. Longmans announce a new edition 
of Mr. Alfred H. Huth's The Marriage of Near 
Kin, considered with respect to the law of 
nations, the result of experience, and the teach- 
ings of biology. 

Messbs. Bobebts Bbothebs, of Boston, 
have just published a book by Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, entitled Ourselves and Our 
Neighbours, consisting of short chats on social 
topics. 

Mb. William Andbews, of Hull, is prepar- 
ing for early publication a volume relating to 
history, biography, legendary lore, old customs, 
&c, under 3ie title of Yorkshire in Olden Times. 
Mr. Andrews is the author of Historic Yorkshire, 
and other works of niore than loci^ interest 
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Mb. T. Fisher Uitwin announces the pub- 
ioation of an Anglo-Italian novel, in two 
Yolomes, by Mary West, entitled Allegra. 

Mb. Edwabd S. Ellis, an American author, 
has written for Little Folks Magazine a story of 
adventure, entitled ** The Boy . Hunters of 
Kentucky/' The opening chapters will appear 
in the July number. 

LoBD Obawfobd's first sale is closed, and it 
must be admitted that the prices have declined 
from tiie standard which recent great auctions 
seemed to have established. Aa usual, the 
rarest and desires t articles fell to Mr. Quaritch's 
share. Among these were the Mazarin Bible 
(£2,650); the 1462 Latin Bible (£1,025); the 
Coverdaleof 1535 (£226); Tyndale's Pentateuch 
of 1530 and New Testament of 1534 (£255 and 
£230); the first French Testament of Lyons, 
1474 (£200); Luther's first Testament (£29) and 
the several parts that made up his first Bible ; 
the first and second Welsh Bibles ; the Ostrog 
Slavonic Bible. The magnificent blockbook 
Apocalypse, the 1481 Dante with all its en- 
gravings, the Paesi of 1507, and many other 
treasures also passed into Mr. Quaritch's hands. 
The same indefatigable bookseller had achieved 
distinction of another sort at the conversazione 
of the " Odd Volumes " on June 10 at Willis's 
Booms, where he exhibited a wonderful collec- 
tion of liturgical books (printed and MS.), and 
delivered a lecture on the history of the 
subject. 

A BRONZE statue will shortly be erected to 
Mirabeau at Le Bignon, the native place of 
the great orator. The model was exhibited last 
year at the Salon, and is due to the sculptor 
Gxanet. The erection of the monument, the 
expenses of which are covered by private sub- 
scriptions, is due to the initiative of M. G. 
Pallain, Mayor of Gondreville, and better 
known as the editor of the correspondence 
between Prince Talleyrand and Louis XYIII. 
According to a resolution of the Municipal 
Council of Le Bignon, first expressed on 
November 1, 1792, and lately revived, a de- 
gree has been passed that the Commune of 
Le Bignon shall henceforth be called Le Bignon- 
Mirabeau. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

Jums 21, 1887. 

God save the Qaeen ! ring high the jangling bells, 

Ttioee grateful pulses of her Eiogdom's love ; 

Let thund'rous cannon now thy lealty prove, 
Overpeopled city ; leafy hamlet, swells 
Thy joy from flaming casements, 'neath wild fells 

Where mjriad hearts rejoice; all queen-wards 
move. 

Drawn by the cheers below, the fires above. 
To God this day her thanks old England tells. 

The realm with peace and plenty blest has seen 

For fifty ^ears good triumph o*er its foes, 
Seen the wise Ruler fostering till the rose 
All buds of art and sdenoe, marked her mien 
Blameless ; her life— her court— like new-dropped 
snows; 
And best, her woman's love— (}od save our Queen ! 
M. G. Watkins. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The longest article in the BcHetin for May of 
the Heal Academia de la BIstoria is a report 
by Gt)mez de Arteohe on '* The Last Siege of 
Gibraltar," by J. Santa Maria. The work is 
highly praised for industry and the amount 
of new materials collected, but reserves are 
made as to style and arrangement. Bodolfo 
Beer prints a notice, with some Latin poems on 
the Bacharist, which are not without value as 
regards the history of transubstantiation, of 
Magister Benallo of Barcelona in the eleventh 
century. FranoiBOO Codera presents tomo v. 



of the *'Biblioteca Arabico-Hispana," being 
the first volume of the ''Complemento d la 
Asilah de Aben PascuaL" He also notes the 
works by Spanish Arabs among the MSS. 
lately acquired by the University of Leyden. 
This number of the Boletin is ridi in Boman 
inscriptions, found principally at Carmona in 
Andalusia, and at Irufia in Alava. They are well 
commented by Padre F. Fita. In a document 
found at Carmona, the author of Don Quijoto 
signs: '' Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra"; but 
the endorsement is '* Cer2;antes.*' 

J. S. TocA*s economic studies still form the 
chief attraction of the Reviata Contemporanea 
for May. He draws a terrible picture of the 
lessening cereal production of Spain, with the 
land burdened with nearly three millions 
sterling of unpaid taxes. He traces the causes 
which made free trade a necessity for England ; 
but he also eulogises the opposite policy of 
Bismarck in Germany, which, he says, nas been 
productive of vast results for good there. 
Otherwise, the milliards of France would have 
had as like fatal effect as the precious 
metals from the Americas had in Spain. 
Mariano Amador, on the ** Bights of Property " 
notes that property is a result of liberty, and 
bases its rights ultimately on personal labour. 
Adolfo Sandoval concludes the first part of his 
** Studies on the Middle Ages ** with the times 
of S. Bernard, but promises a continuation at 
some future period. Garcia Bamon's ** Letters 
from Paris*' are an eulogy of Didot's edition 
of de Goncourt's " La Femme au Dix-huitidme 
Si^cle." 



THE HONORARY DEGREES AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 
We quote three of the speeches delivered by 
the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, in presenting to 
the Vice-Chancellor the several distingui»ied 
persons on whom honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on June 20 : — 
Sir William Wilson Hunter. 
" Incedit proximus Academiae Calcuttensis pro- 
oancellarius, vir de imperio nostro inter Indos 
adminlstrandc bene meritus, vir litterarum qaoque 
laude insignis. Sive Indiae totius historiam uno 
in libello contexit, sive Indorum de lingtds genti- 
bnsque vetustls disputat, sive Orissae rura late 
pererrat, seu provindae Bengalenais annales 
evolvit, seu prooonsulis magni idtam morte im- 
matura abrepti desoribit, ubiquo soriptorem 
elegantem, eruditum, eloquentem agnosoimus. 
Quid dicam de immensa iUa volamiuum serie in 
quibus rerum ad Lidiam admlnistrandam perti- 
nentium multitudo prope inflnita, tanti viri ab 
adiutoribus optimis industria admirabili undique 
oollecta, ab ipso ordine lucido disposita et digesta 
est? Opera ilia magna, magno imperio, magna 
gente digna esse etlam excerae nationes confitentur. 
Talium certe virorum laboiibus Vetera ilia poetae 
verba, urbem Bomanam laudantia, nunodemum de 
gente Britannioa inter Indos late imperante vera 
esse comprobantnr : 

' haec esc, in gremium victos quae sola recepit 
humanumque genus communi nomine fovit 
matris, non dominae ritu, dvesque vocavit 
quos domuit, nexuquepio longinqua revinxit.' "* 

Arata Hamao, late Vice-President of the Im- 
perial University of Tokio, and President of the 
Fine Arts Commission of tiie Ministry of Public 
Instruction in Japan. 

** Vetere proverblo didmus ex oriente esse lucem. 
Atqui in extreme orlentis sinu, in imperio ilio 
laponico quod soils orientis ipaam sedem sese 
iactat, nonnuUi exstiterunt qui, patriae suae inter 
lumina merito numerati. etiam e regionibus soils 
prope occasum po«itis lucem novam sibi reddi 
posse arbitrati sunt. £x illis unus hodie nobis 
adveotus est, vir liberali in primis candidoqne 
iudido praeditus, qui popolaribus suis persuaslt ut 
optimae spei aduloBcentes aliquot ad celeberrimam 
quamqae Academiam ocddentalem educandos 



* Olaudian, de eimmlatu Stiliehonit, ill. 150-3. 



identldem mitterent. Ipse nuper, cum adintoie 
Optimo oonsodatus, ad Enropae gentee legatos 
inissus est, ut non modo de universa disdpUnaram 
academioarum ratione, aed praeeertim artium ele- 
gantiorum de studiis inquiieret. XJtinam popu- 
lares dus, dum a gentibus ocddentaUbus ntOkt 
quaedam acquimnt, quioquid sua in arte, aoo in 
vestitu, pulohrum est, ne amittant. In picturis 
laponids fere onmia nitida, laeta, lumine ooUus- 
trata sunt; nulla apparet umbra: non aliter 
insulae illae orientales, talium virorum oonsiliit 
indies dariores redditae, nuUa rerum adversarum 
umbra obscurentur; sed oceani paclfici inter 
fluctus cum orbis terrarum gentibus eoncordiae 
vinoulis ooniunofae, eolis orientis regionem aemper 
novo splendore illustrent." 

Prof. Asa Gray. 

<*Iuvat tandem pervenire ad historiae naturaUi 
professorem Harvardianum, botanicomm trans- 
marinorum fadle prindpem. Annorum quinqua- 
ginta intra spatinm de sdentia sua pulchearrima 
quot libros, eruditione quam ampla, genere 
Bcribendi quam admirabili oomposuit. Quotiens 
ooeanum transiit ut Europae herbaria diUgentiua 
perscrutaretur, virosque in sua provinda primaries 
melius ooguoeoeret. In aliorum laboribua exami- 
nandis, recensendis, nonnunquam leviter corri- 
gendis, iudioem quam perspicacem, quam candidum, 
quam urbanum sese praebuit. Quanta alaoritate 
ollm inter populares suos occldentales Darwini 
nofitri solem orientem primus omnium salutavit, 
arbitratus idem doctrinam iUam de formarum 
variamm origineoausam aliquamprimam poetulare, 
et fldei de numine quodam, quod onmia creaverit 
gubemetque, esse oonsentaneum. Viro tanto 
utlnam ooutingat ut opus illud ingens quod 
Americae Borealis Florae aocuratius describendae 
ollm dedicavit, ad exitum felioem aliquando per- 
ducat. Ilium interim, qui sdentiam tarn pulchram 
suis laboribus, sua vita, tarn diu illustravit, usque 
canam ad senedutem, ut poeta noster ait, * vitae 
innocentls candidum florem gerens' — milium, in- 
quam, his saltem laudis floscuUs, hac saltern 
honoris corolla, libenter coronamus. Plurimos in 
annos Academiae coronam illustriorem reddat 
Florae saoerdos venerabilis, Asa Gray." 
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THE 80TTBCB8 OF MAELOWE'S ** DR. FAXTSTU8." 
London : Jane 4, 1887. 
Will you allow me a little spaoe to discuss a 
question of some interest to students of 
Marlowe, the question, namely, whether Mar- 
lowe used the Gbrman Faustbuch or an 
English translation in composiDg his play *' Dr. 
Faustus'' ? The question lutf been often 
discussed, but never decided, chiefly because 
editors have not known of the existence of the 
most important piece of evidence. This is the 
earliest English translation of the Faustbuch, 
a probably unique copy of which is in the 
British Museum. The date is 1592, but we see 
from the following words on the titie-page 
that this is not the first edition of the transla- 
tion — '* newly imprinted and in convenient 
places imperfect matter amended." A few 
years ago the earliest translation known to 
exist was that of 1616, and naturally no one 
took the trouble to compare this with Marlowe's 
play which was written more than twenty 
years before. Dyce noticed a trifling co- 
incidence of expression in the agreement with 
Mephistophiles, and this point has been re- 
peated by subsequent editors. Even Mr. 
Bullen, who mentions the translation of 1592, 
and seeks to show that Marlowe used it, con- 
fines himself to this single instance. If he had 
read the book which he discusses he would have 
found conclusive proof. This translation is 
almost exactiy the same as that of 1616 and 
the later translation republished by Thoms in 
his Early English Prose Romances. The 
only difference which I have been able to dis- 
cover is the change of a word or two on the 
title-page, and the omission of a short 
and unimportant chapter liear the end 
of the book. I have compared Marlowe's 
play throughout with the Q«nnan original and 
with the translation. In several passages he is 
clearly following the translation, whereas he in 
no case appears to follow the original. He 
seems, however, to have used the translation 
very littie, taking it up to supply himself with 
material in a few scenes, but generally trusting 
to his recollection of the story and to hS 
imagiuation. Oonsequentiy the points to be 
noticed are not very numerous. 



1. The oontract with Mephistophiles. 
Articles 2 and 3 in the G«nnan appear in 
reverse order in the translation and in Marlowe. 
Dyce noticed the verbal similariiy of the third 
article; Marlowe writes, "shaU do for him 
and bring for him whatsoever " ; the transla- 
tion runs, '* tiiat Mephistophiles should brine 
him anything and do for hun whatsoever." (o) 
Articles 4 and 5 are compressed into Article 4 
in the translation and in Marlowe, (c) Article 
5 is very simUar in expression in both the 
English translation and the play. (cQ The last 
paragrax>h of the oontract contains verbal 
similarities. 

2. In the description of Naples, Venice, and 
Bome Marlowe's debt to the translation is 
obvious, for he mentions sights in these cities 
which are not mentioned in the orisinaL In 
the foUowing passages from the tranSation the 
words in itaucs have nothing corresponding to 
them in the German, but are used by Marlowe : 

(a) ** [Faustus] went to Campania in the kingdom 
of Neapolis, in which he saw an innumerable sort 
of Cloisters, Nunneries, and churches, great and 
high houses of stone, the stretis fair and large, and 
straight forth from one end of the toum to the other^ 
and all the pavement of the eity was of brick . . . 
there saw he the tomb of Vergil ; and the highway that 
he cut through that mighty hill of stone in one night, 
the whole length of an English mile^ 

(b) *' He wondered not a little at the fairness of 
St. Mark's place and the sumptuous ehureh standing 
therein, called St. Mark's : how all the pavement was 
set with eoUmred stones, and all the rood or Uft of the 
ehureh double gilded over,** 

Marlowe's rendering of the last clause is very 
strange: '* and rooft cUoft with curious work in 
gold." 

{e) <' Rome which lay ... on the river Tibris, 
the which dindeth the dty in two parts : over the 
river are four great stone bridges, and upon the one 
bridge ealled PonU St. Angela is the Castle of 8t. 
Angela, wherein are so many great east pieces as there 
are days in a year, and such pieces that shoot seven 
pieces off with one fire, ta this eastle eometh a privy 
vault from the ehureh and palace of St. Peter, through 
which the Pope {if any danger be) passeth from his 
Palace to the Castle for safeguard** 



informed me that the Batisbon Bible is most 
likely now preserved in the Hof- and Staats- 
bibliothek at Munich. J. O. Wbstwood. 



3. In the scene with the Pope I would call 
attention to the fact that in the German he has 
no guest, in the translation he entertains the 
Cardinal of Pavia, in the play the Cardinal of 
Lorrain. According to the translation the 
Pope sent commandment to curse Faust *' with 
bell, book, and candle." This expression, for 
which tiiere is no equivalent in the German, is 
repeated by Marlowe. 

4. The appearance of Helena to the students. 
Faust's speech begins in Marlowe, *' Gentleman, 
for that I know your friendship is unfeigned." 
This he has copied from the translation, '* For 
that you are aU my friends." There is nothing 
of this in the German. 

5. Throughout the scene with the emperor, 
Marlowe hiM kept very close to the translation. 
He has also usea it in the scene with the Duke 
and Duchess of Yanholt. 

I may add that I believe these to be the only 
passages in which Marlowe made direct use of 
the book. W. E. P. Panito. 



THE CODEX AMIATHrUS. 

Oxford : June 17, 1887. 

Bef erring to my artide on this subject pub- 
lished in the Academy of June 11, the Bev. 
G. F. Browne informs me that in the second 
line of the inscription over the head of the 
Prophet Ezra the second word is written do 
(witn a line above), and not dw in full, as 
printed in his article in the Academy of 
April 18. The contracted form doubtless led to 
the curious conjunction with the Abbot Bac/o's 
name. 

Dr. P. de Lagarde of Gottingen has just 



THE MYTH OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

Somylnghmn, York : Jane 10, 1897. 
Mr. Lang continues to reiterate his thesis 
with a persistency which seems strange to all 
who see that the jMtthway followed by him 
leads to nothing. He may know more about 
the mental state of modem savages than any 
one else, and any fresh information which he 
may be able to give us about this state we shall 
be glad to weigh carefully. But, so far as we 
have yet gone, he has given us no grounds for 
concluding that the mental state of modem 
savages represents precisely the mental state of 
the forefathers of Greeks, Teutons, Hindus, 
Celts, or other Aryan folk ; and his mere asser- 
tion that it does so goes for nothing. 

If Mr. Lang means that the great book of 
the outward world was spread out before all 
human beings, and that, therefore, some of the 
lessons and impressions to be received from it 
might be received by all, he will find no one to 
contradict him. It is possible that all primary 
myths may have taken shape in this way. But 
this fact, if it be one, does not carry us very 
far. It will explain a few things ; and because 
it does this, Mr. Lang insists that with the aid 
of local custom eve^hing is explained, and 
that the toil of comparative mythologists 
is all thrown away. To take an instance 
which Mr. Lang has compelled me many 
times to dte, the hypothesis of etiquette or 
taboo may seem to account for one or two 
phrases or incidents in the story of Krishna 
and Nasaka. It leaves the essential circum- 
stances just were they were. The fight of 
Eoishna and Nasaka may be, and is, merdy the 
battie between darkness and light, and so may 
belong to the mythology of any country. But 
this cannot be said of the marriage of the 
sixteen thousand and one hundred maidens, 
rescued from Nasaka, each and all simultaneously 
to Krishna in their several mansions, ** so that 
everyone of the damsels thought that he had 
wedded her in her single person," at the same 
moment. The simultoneous marriage is the 
essence of the myth. Indeed, it is tiie whole 
of it; and to tell us that this is explained by a 
mere reference to a system of polygamy is 
merely to insult our understandings. 

But in addition to the elements which Greek 
myths have in common with Yedic myths, thev 
have also names and incidents in common with 
Semitic or other non- Aryan myths, many of 
which were most certainly imported from the 
latter into the former. I had not sufBldentiy 
seen this when I attempted to deal with the 
myth of Eros and Psyche some twenty years 
aeo. Here, again, we have a groundwork 
which may be seen in the stories of any or all 
modem savages ; and of the other features of 
the tale, and also of the names contained in it, 
many may turn out to be not Ghreek at alL 
Mr. Isaac Taylor thinks that this may possibly 
be the case with the name Psyche = the Baby- 
lonian Zi-ki, although he declines to commit 
himself to this condnsion. The name looks 
thoroughly Greek ; so do Palaimon, Melikertes* 
and Athamas. Tet these are simply Baal- 
hamon, Melkarth, and l^unmuz in a Greek 
dress— just as Bellerophon became the ''Billy- 
ruffian ^' of English sulors. 

I am stron^y inclined to think that Mr. 
Taylor is right in his explanation of the details 
of this myui generally. The fact would only 
confirm the impression that the influence of 
Eastern on Greek thought was far wider and 
deeper than, some years ago, we were ready or 
disposed to allow ; but it carries us no nearer 
to the barren hypotheses of Mr. Lang. 

Gbobqe W . Oox, 
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THE 8T0WE MISSAL. 

Mitohelstowii : June 6. 1867. 
PreHSure of parochial work has delayed my 
dealing with the communication under the 
foregoing heading in the Academy of April 2. 
That in a work of 130 quarto pages, discuss- 
ing difficult subjects upon fresh grounds, mis- 
takes, whether of substance or detail, are likely 
to occur, no student requires to be reminded. 
That a searching— I will not say biassed — 
revision should have detected therein but one 
erroneous equation in a note,* may be set off 
against the regret expressed in these columns 
at the action of the Boyal Irish Academy in 
publishing the paper without excision. 

Kuhn*s ZeiUchHft, xxvi. 497-519 (1882), con- 
tains : ** The Irish passages in the Stowe Missal 
by Whitley Stokes ^' {Zeit, 1). The same, xxvii. 
441-8 (1884), contains: <* Notes on the Stowe 
Missal by 0. Plummer.'* These were " rcTised 
by Br. Whitley Stokes/' who also sent '* some 
additional notes of his own** (Zeit 2). 

Zeit 2 I read of for the first time in Dr. 
Zimm(r*s article, **Zum Stowe Missal/' in the 
same periodical, xxviii. 376 (1887), forwarded 
by the writer, and received on March 3 — ^more 
than two months after the issue of my essay. 
That disposes of the charge of pirating from 
Mr. Plummer. 

Of errors in Zeit 1, similar to the few pointed 
out in my text and notes, it had been easy to 
fill pages with corrections. But detailed criti- 
cism was precluded by the avowtil that the 
translation was <* merely tentative," and that 
anyone having access to the libellus of Elde- 
phonsus, or any other mediaeval liturgical 
work, would ** doubtless find much to correct." 
A la bonne heure, I begin with the following, 
taking them in the order observed here. They 
illustrate the judicial temper in which the lists 
of errata have been compued : 

1. Quoting Adamnan's Vita Cdumhae, I 
copied, of course, from the edition of Beeves. 
The result is a formidable arrav of MS. correc- 
tions. This is characteristic. Having no leisure 
to go as far as Dublin to collate unpublished 
excerpts (p. 184, note), I should have found 
timo to go all the way to Schaffhausen to com- 
pare a portion of a printed page with the Oodex. 
From the corrections I select the following : 



M8..PP. 113a, lUb. 
P. 177, iusionem. 



MS., p. 113 b. 

P. 186, iusionem. 
otiantur. 
edesiam. 
soUempni. 



edesiam. 
fK)1empDi. 
[modolatione]. 

The self- same sentence, reference will show, is 
quoted in both pages. Which column, then, 
represents the original ? The MS. is written in 
double columns of fourteen lines each. In the 
text, modolatione occurs within eleven words of 
solempni, or aollempni (whichever is correct). 
Query, how much is contained on p. 114a? 
Another journey, beseems it, will have to be 
undertaken to solve these riddles. Meanwhile, 
in the words of the old monk of tit. Gall, 
'* difficilis est ista pagiua." 

2. LelachaicA (p. 170) is corrected into lelacti ; 
that is, the long stroke of A is taken for an t. 
Here is a fresh fact in Irish palaeography — a 
majuscule placed between minuscules in the 
same word. A glance a,t gnither (Plate, No. 6 a) 
would have shown how it was written by the 
same scribe. Zeit, 1 says : *' lelacit, gen. sg. of 
*lelant or *i€lacat, which I have not met else- 
where. It must mean child." Notwithstanding 
his dogmatic ** must," the critic now prudently 
refrains from disputing my rendering — ** postu- 
lant." We have instead an attempt, by help of 
hyphens, to derive do-ro-thlaichaet from the 

* P. 207, note b, Inniudide =tuididin. 

* The asteiisk prefixed signifies that the word 
is hypothetical. 



root Hue. The true analysis is cUhrO'Cd-laichset, 
root loch, 

3. Without going to WQrzburg, I quoted 
irgniglde'] (p. 182) from Dr. Zimmer [OIosb, 
Bib.t p* 154), and gave, though the fact is not 
stated here, the true form, imigde, in brackets. 
The Codex, I am now told, has %mig\_d]e. 
Perhaps so ; but, as it is a question de lana 
cajyrina, I have to add that, after the final 
correction of the sheets, I received the Supple- 
ment to the Qloesae Hibemicae, The Corrigenda 
are the result of a fresh collation of the MS. 
Among them is ** p. 154, 31 1. irnig[de] " (p. 6). 
Dr. Stokes, however, thinks meanly of Dr. 
Zimmer's transcripts. 

. 4. With respect to inda{l)l€th and indalled 
(pp. 148, 251), Zeit 1 prints the first without 
noting the interpolated letter; equates both 
groups, translating them '* the two halves"; 
and explains thus, *' in-da^Ueth^ in-da-Ued, nom. 
dual of leth,** In due course, without putting 
anyone in the pillory, I showed that the second 
of the forms taken as the nom. dual was nom. 
sg., and that in-da-lled ought to 'heind-alaled. 
These corrections I find adopted here without 
(unconsciously of course) a word of acknowledg- 
ment, and an oversight, <* the other half " for 
*'the one half," set forth twice among the 
errata. But, in the first place, on one (148) 
of the very pages quoted, the accurate rendering 
is given ; and, secondly, if we are to speak by 
the book, the correction, *'one of tne two 
halves," is not the literal rendering of ind cda 
fed. but "the one half." 

I am furthermore taught that indallethy on 
p. 148, is not the '* nonsense " I supposed. But 
the limitation, ** here," is, no doubt im wittingly, 
left out. For indalleth, I must repeat, is not the 
original lection. Just as the St. Ghtll glossarist 
wrote indaleithe, **of the two halves" (25b), 
so the compiler or translator of the Stowe tract 
employed indaleth, **the two halves." The 
scribe, however, like some modem critics, 
wished to improve upon this, and inserted an 
I in the wrong place. Da llae (Cr. 31 d), it has 
to be added, is an error of Zeuss. The words 
are placed together, dallae, in the MS. {Oloea, 
Eib., 236). 

5. Thuisten (p. 246) I interpreted *< of incar- 
nation." Now I learn it ought to be **oi 
begetting." Peccavi, But Zeit 1 gives *'of 
(ms) begetting "; and, in a note, the symbolism 
is said to refer to what was effected ** when He 
was conceived." In the theology of Dr. Stokes, 
therefore, the Conception and Incarnation 
differ. 

6. "From that" (ho shuidiu) Tp. 247) is 
amended into " from this." Zeuss, by the same 
test, may be written down an ignoramus, for 
he gives la Buidib, '* in his," and/rt audib, " ad 
illos," within five lines (p. 645). Besides, on the 
very page dted, I translate oc suidiu " hereat" 

7. Dr. Todd's trinslation of iarna umhatlly 
"i^ey having been instigated," was, I said 
(p. 136), quite erroneous. What does this critic ? 
Quote a variant, urailt from a MS., translate 
it ** instigated," and triumphantly point out the 
agreement of his rendering with Dr. Todd's. 
This is honest. But my charge is not to be 
met by transcribing from Bawl. B. 488. For, 
in rejecting O'Conor's text in favour of Mac 
Firbis's copy. Dr. Todd overlooked the fact that 
the cardinal word, umaill, is found in both. 
As to what Tigemach "really wrote," it will 
be a real novelty to Irish scholars to be told 
that he really wrote a fill, not ifill ; and really 
qualified the phrase by iarna urailt 

8. In Zeit, 1 we read : 

" The Latin portion of the MS. seems to me to 
have been written partly in the eighth, partly in 
the tenth or deventh century, inie Irish toact 
and spells cannot have been written before the 
tenth century. For we find therein the following 
Middle*IriBh corruptions " [thirteen in number]. 



Whereupon I joined issue : 

" With reference to the statement that the dder 
portion of the Latin was written three centuries 
before the transcription of the Tract and Spells, 
the Plate ^lU asdst in determining whether or not 
the first hand executed 2 and 3 ; the second. 4 
and5"(p. 172). 

One so practised in trailing the coat would, I 
naturally thought, stand by his words. How- 
ever, he discreetly holds his peace. He must, 
therefore, perforce admit that the Irish Tract 
can date from the eighth century. It may 
comfort him to know that even Mr. Warren, 
ocidiB laudator non mente cognitor, sees that 
63 b— 65 b was executed by Sie scribes of the 
older portion of the Latin, 

9. With regard to his conclusion that the 
Irish texts cannot have been written before the 
tenth century, it proceeded, I said {ib,), from 
assuming that "corruptions" like those he 
quoted aid not exist in MSS. anterior to that 
date. Whereupon I matched them, all but one, 
from documents not later than the ninth cen- 
tury. Thus pressed, this doughty disputant 
runs away from his deliberate statements. I 
missed, forsooth, the point of his argument; 
his ** cannot " meant '* seems not." 

10. Equally straightforward is his method of 
dealing with the list of "corruptions" com- 
piled for his behoof. Of the thirteen items, he 
Ignores nine. Of the remaining four, he leaves 
out at No. 3 the correction given at p. 268 — 
'* Insert 'Cf.' be/ore «euit."' In No. 4, he 
passes over aedocht; and says. No. 10, that 
trindoti is an instance of the regular sinking of 
nt to nd in. loanwords, just as if these letters 
stood as relatively in trinitas as in words like 
accentus. Finally, with strange persistence, he 
will have it. No. 12, that hi crann should be hi 
crunn ; although crann is the accusaiiye, a case 
which, no less than the dative, is governed by 
hi in Old-Irish. 

I now proceed to such of the corrections as 
contain anything of moment affecting the text, 
translation, and date of the Missal. 

1. Intrae (p. 246) is read in twrtur. This will 
excite a smile in Irish palaeographers. The 
MS. form is ^, both letters joined, and having 
marks of contraction overhead of the same kind 




is entirely different. When not a continuation 
of the cross stroke of t, we find it so close 
thereto as to be often undistinguishable by the 
naked eye. Examples, tdcen from typical parts 
of the MS., will be found in the Plate. Those 
who can consult the original may compare 
misseretMr (63 b, 1. 12), canit«r (t6., U. 22-4), 
hichtwr (64 a, 1. 15, c/. Plate, 3 a), and interpre- 
tatMr(65b, L7). 

2. Immahred, "that was inflicted" (p. 245). 
In Zeit 1 the text is, "immab. [fochaidi]"; 
translated, "which catises them [soiL the 
Christians] sufferings." In the note, ** immab,,** 
it is said, " seems a scribe's mistake for immal,. 
I.e., imm'{/)a'laing, 3rd sg. pres. ind. act. of 
immfdngim " officio," with a, the pers. pron. 
of the 3rd pi. (Z'. 332) infixed, as in f-a-dam^ 
* ea patiar.' " All this abstruse leanung is 
now voted galimatias. 



ACADBMT, 1887. 
Immabfr, which afllicts 
them. 



Zeit 2, 1884. 
Immab. may be fortm- 
mabHr, which tosses 
them (i.e., Christians) 
about. If so. Dr. Stokes's 
correction immdl, is un- 
necessary. 

As Dr. Stokes gives no reference to Mr. 
Plummer, the foregoing, of course, is purely 
fortuitous. For me, it will be time enough to 
discuss the finality of this second attempt, 
when I learn what part of the text is repre 
sented by " them." 



JxnrB 26, 1887.— Ho. 790.] 
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3. Occo, "by them" (pp. 245-6-8). "By 
them "is oorreoted into ** thereat/' and com- 
pared with oc Buidtu, "hereat," p. 246. But 
the true comparison lies between the latter and 
hoshuidtUi "herefrom," in the Tract, p. 247. 
This settles the sense, and makes it clear that 
occo was intended to convey a meaning totally 
dififorent from that of oc suidiu. I am said to 
have mistaken the singular for the plural, and 
am referred toZeuss for occo, "in eo," occaib, " in 
eis." The mistake lies, however, in not noting 
{G. C, p. 635) that the pronooiinal vowel is 
sometimes assimilated after oc. If so, ocoo for 
occu is, at the least, as regular as leo for leu, or 
tr$o for treu. Whether the form be singular or 
plural cannot always, therefore, be settled 
off-hand. 

But the fatal flaw in the contention is for- 
getting, or being unaware, that there is Old- 
Irish which is not to be found in Zauss. 
Baricra ceterarum, he writes (G'. C, p. 635) of 
examples of plural sufi&xes with oc Of such 
he can give but two, one bemg occaih, 3 plural, 
from the Milan CdumhanuB, To this. Dr. 
Stokes will be glad to hear, occu has now to be 
added, from the Wiirzburg SU Paul, folio 13 o 
{Gloss. Hih,, p. 87). 

The employment of oc in expressing the 
agent is a well-known idiom, another example 
of which is given in the concluding line of the 
Irish Tract (p. 258). The fact whence I deduced 
the existence of choral service is thus confirmed. 

4. Psalm digrad (p. 247), Zeit. 1 translates 
"the psalm of degrees," possibly because di 
governs the dat., gradaib ! This is now aban- 
doned for " the gradual, i.e., the anthem sung 
di grad = de grado. From the upper stage 
{gradum) of the aw&o." AU this is noteworthy. 
Philologists will observe with interest the new 
vocable gradum^ grado = upper stage of amho ; 
and liturgists, the novel contribution towards 
the derivation of Ghradual. 

But, with my critic's leave, I have no fear 
that candid Irish students will believe I mis- 
took the preposition di for the numeral de. 
Bather, they will conclude at once from my 
note that I took di to be a scribe's error for da. 
Otherwise, I could have easily obviated his 
strictures by translating, di grad " of the step,"* 
wi(h a reference to the well-known explana- 
tions of the Gradual. 

5. Atnopuir (p. 249) I translated : " he offers 
them [i.e., the bread and wine]." This is 
amended into: "he offers it." What? The 
chalice, we learn from Zeii, 1. The tell-tale 
hyphens inform us how the equation was 
obtained. Atnopuir is divided {G, C, p. 328) 
into ad'dn-opuir. Now dn is masculine {ib,, 
p. 330), while partem in the sentence has in 
Irish a feminine equivalent, obli, Cailech, * * cali- 
cem," which fitted in gender, was accordingly 
taken from the context. But mark the logical 
conclusion — the consecration formula was not 

})ronounced over the bread ! What deep theo- 
ogians your grammarians make ! 

Atnopuir is another proof that there is more 
Old-Irish than is contained in the Grammatica 
Celtica, ** Fortasse N," Zeuss says, treating of 
infixed pronouns 3 pL, and he gives one ex- 
ample. Here, the context proves, we have a 
second. Atnopuir = at-n'Od'puir, the t of the 
primitive ate retained, " he offers them," i.e., 
the bread and wine; the periculosa oratio, or 
words of Institution (B, o, fi, 14), being pro- 
nounced respectively over both. 

6. Immarmus (p. 253), I am instructed, means 
not "scandal," but "sin." I have erred in 
good company, at all events ; intimmurmiM, 
scandalum (G. G,, p. 238). I had also before 
me the Wurzburg gloss (10 c) on 1 Cor. viii. 13 
(si esca scandelizet, etc.), hore is immarmus, etc., 
"since [it] is [a] scandal." Pecthaib, "pec- 



* Di , . . interdom intellectum genitlTl ex- 
hibens, 0, C, p. 636. 



catis," had already occurred in the Tract, and 
the distinction is borne out by the gloss (W b. 
29 a) on 1 Tim. v. 19 (Adversus presbj^rnm 
accusationem noli recipere), do asdud pectko no 
immarmussa foir, "for the fastening of sin or 
of scandal upon him." 

That a student may give the results of his 
research without pouring out the contents of 
his note-book on every occasion, my critic has, 
I venture to say, pretty well learned by this time. 

7. Stellae (p. 210) the title on folio 24 a 9, pre- 
sents, naturally, no difficulty to such a master- 
hand. It is, the inventor of gradum and grado 
informs me, gen. sg. of stella, a star, and stands 
for SteUae Festum, the Epiphany. If you object 
Stdlae = Natalie CaliciSf that shows how little 
you can see beneath the surface. "Some 
words," of course, " have possibly been omitted 
by tiie scribe." A brilliant conjecture, suff- 
gested doubtless by the proved facts that Moel- 
caich was no mere amanuensis, but one who 
understood his text thoroughly, and revised it 
with a view not to excision, but to addition. 
" So in Irish, Epiphany is expressed by Notlaic 
Steill (L. B. 10 a)." Why, then, if the equiva- 
lence of steill and stellae is so obvious, did Dr. 
O'Bonovan write : " Epiphany is here styled 
Notlaic Steill, Christmas of the fragment, 
possibly firom the custom of breaking twelfth 
cake on that day " ? ( Tr, B, I, A,, xxiv., Antiq,, 
p. 204). O'Donovan, Dr. Stokes says some- 
where, was " a great scholar." Here, however, 
he was dullard enough to take steill to be gen. 
sg. of stialL 

Furthermore, there is a Tract in the same 
Lebar Breac (198a-200), headed Epifania 
Domini. Here, surely, is the place to find 
Notlaic Steill, Yet, strange to say, the trans- 
lator would have none of it; sollumain na red- 
lainde, " solemnity of the star," is the equiva- 
lent employed. Is it is not somewhat remark- 
able, not to say conclusive, that, though the 
first half of the designation was borrowed from 
solemnitas, the second was not taken from 
Stella ? 

Nor is this all. If steill lay ready to hand, 
why were stelle and stelli, illiterate forms of 
stellae (gen. sg.), used in the piece instead? 
The truth is, you will search in vain for steill = 
stellae in Old-Irish. The writers did not require 
the vocable ; they had rind and retglu of their 
own. Stiall, gen. steill (c/. Nialt, gen. NeUl), 
accordingly, not alone holds its ground, but, 
it may l^ added, is capable of application to 
Notlaic Steill (L. B., 10 a, 261 b). For Dr. Stokes 
has forgotten to produce any reliable evidence 
that the " Feast of the Star" was celebrated in 
the Irish Church in the eighth century — a date 
to which, despite himself, he has to admit the 
text can be assigned. 

8. Maile (not Maele) and Buen (p. 218) are 
written, one under the other, on folio 31 a. 
The charge of having bisected them thus dis- 
appears. That each of the words, unlike Maic 
and Nissas * (fol. 30 b), is a distinct personal 
appellative, is easy of proof. 

in Old-Irish nomenclature. Mail {mod, mad, 
md, are graphic variants), the name of the first 
Bishop of Ardagh, is of frequent recurrence^ 
The nom., the Latin equivalent calous, and the' 
gen. maile, are found in the Book of Armagh 
(5 a 1 ; lib 1, 12 b 1, 17 b 1 respectively). 

The assertion that this Md is a foreign name 
I, therefore, put aside as a mere dictum. Md, 

gen., dat., ac., certainly looks formidable to 
prove that the word was not declined. But, 

what is the first authority quoted, ** Bawl. B. 

512 " ? A MS. " written," so says a writer to 

whom this disputant will hardly take excep- 
tion, "in the fourteentii or fifteenth century," 

by, observe, an ** ignorant and careless copyist " 

(atokes. Calendar of Oengus, p. 3). 

• Mate [plnisaa, gen. sg. of ifa<j[(7]»ww, (only) 
son of (his mother) Oness (L. L., 369 (, 372 fi ). 



Next, we have the " Four Masters." Who 
were they ? The 0*01erys, two of them : seven- 
teenth-century scribes, who were among those 
that, as every worker knows, often radically 
corrupted the important texts they were set to 
transcribe. Valuable auxiliaries in discussing 
a linguistic question in a seventh- or eighth- 
century composition ! 

The first Bishop of Lortha, it is not disputed, 
was called Buan. The gen. is Buain = Buen, 
like Briain = Brien, What more natural in 
a missal compiled for his own church than to 
place the Patron among the national saints P 
Maile and Buen are thus established from the 
very sources of our philology and hagiography. 
The reading Maileruen does not come upon me 
by surprise ; it is to be found in Zeit, 1. There, 
as here, the founder of Tallaght is taken to 
have been a bishop. Quping admirers, like 
Mr. Warren, accept this assumption without 
question. Those who have investigated the 
subject must be pardoned for treating it with 
derision in the absence of proof. The brilliant 
banter, in the vein of the great Drapier, about 
sawing and bisecting may have been premature 
after all. 

9. Two sentences of my version are placed 
side by side with two from Zeit. 1 to prove the 
charge of plagiarism. Had the originals, how- 
ever, been given overhead, it would be seen at 
once that, as they present no difficulty, there 
was little room left for divergence. The f oUow- 
ing, if I mistake not, will match them to the 
full. FoL 64 b, 1. 25, stands in Zeit, 1 : tet 
dolaim r . . . ind . . . ecus corophe tomemmne. 
The final word of 1. 26 is "figraib." The 
translation is given up. In Zeit, 2 we find : 
" (who do not) go to communion . . . and that 
this may be a silent [to] memorial." At foot 
is a note: *'to, leg. td, urkeltisch tauso, Sbr. 
rad. tush. W.S." But, alas for the sequence and 
the polyglot anmerkung, I showed that from 
ind to menmme belongs to next sentence, and 
is consequently to to read after figraib. To 
1 also gave as poss. pron. 2nd sg. 

Trans. R. I. A. (1886), Da. Stoxbs (1887). 
xxvii., 257. (Acabbmy.) 

(•). (a), 

figraib in . ., ocas corop figraib ind(oifriun), ooub 

he to menme. corop he to menmme. 

(?). (*). 

figures, and that this be figures . . of the Mass. 

thy meaning. And let this be thy 

meaning. 

As Dr. Stokes, not bei^g a theologian, would 
never derive aid without acknowledgment, 
these, we must conclude, are either " accidents " 
or " undesigned coincidences." 

10. Finalr^, the laborious strictures on my 
treatment of this passage only prcive still more 
what little assistuice your mere book-know- 
ledge can give towards interpreting difficult 
texts. The sentence, to begin with, is cut in 
two ; corop he being translated " let this be." 
Now the conjunctive, the rule of Zeuss {G. C., 
p. 715) notwithstanding, is never used to ex- 
press the« imperative. Corop he can mean 
nothing but ** that this be." Next, the con- 
nective "that" has no counterpart in the 
original; the conjunction is amail, "as if." 
Thirdly, the verb of this clause is expressed, 
bith, not understood "(isj," as Dr. Stokes 
imagines. Lastly, the confident assertion that 
the text has nothing relative to Communion 
rests upon sa{it)hir, "of suffering," Mr. 
Plummer*s reading. But, by accident no 
doubt, we are not informed that Mr. Plummer 
gives the lection as conjectural. 

Bith is to be read in connexion with rith fdo 
(cursus, i.e., fluxus, sanguinis), of the Book of 
Armagh {G, C, p. 12\ This parall lism, the 
tenor of the Tract ana No. 20 in the Table of 
Analysis (p. 159) lead plainly to the conclusion 
that the symbolism was twofold, including the 
Bread and the Ohalice. 
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« These are 8x>eoimeD8 of the work" of Dr. 
Stokes. They will enable competent judges to 
decide how far he is to be relied upon in dealing 
at first hand with an Old-Irish MS. 

B. MaoCarthy. 



THE NAMES OF THE POPES. 

London : June 18, 1887. 

It is quite true that Lord Iddesleigh's ex- 
planation of the reason why the popes change 
their names at their election has the merits 
claimed for it by the Bev. 0. J. Robinson of 
being simple and intelligible. Nothing can be 
easier to understand than a desire on the part 
of the early occupants of the greatest of 
Christian sees to avoid pagan names, or than 
the superstition which would take alarm at 
the rapidiy successive deaths of popes who had 
retained their own names. 

There is but one objection which can be 
brought against this most clear solution of the 
puzzle, which is that it has no relation what- 
ever to the historical facts. 

1. Every pope from Linus, in the first cen- 
tury, till some yet unascertained pope, in the 
ninth or tenth, kept his baptismal name ; and 
there is not a single pagan name in the list. 

2. There are four popes to whom the inno- 
vation of changing the name is ascribed. First 
is Sergius II. (844-847), of whom Platina says 
that a story runs that his name was ''Swine- 
snout " (Oa porci), and that he changed it 
because of its ridiculous sound, setting an ex- 
ample followed by most of his successors. 
Platina seemingly does not credit this account, 
and mentions that this pope was of noble 
family, and that his father's name was also 
Sergius. 

E^drian III. (884-5), whose name is said to 
have been Agapetus, is another pope to whom 
the change is ascribed. So I find it in Larousse, 
Dictionnaire Universel, 

Sergius III. (904-911] is the pontiff to whom 
Cardinal Barouius attributes it, saying that his 
baptismal name was Peter, which he thought 
too sacred for use as pope. 

But John XII. (956-963) is accepted by 
most authorities as the real author of the 
change. Muratori {Annali d^ Italia, 956) men- 
tions that he kept his original name (Octavian) 
for use in all secular matters, while using John 
for official purposes, adding that this usage has 
partly continued ever since with the popes. 
And Cardinal Wiseman {Last Four Popes) tells 
us that in the first draft of Bulls, even now, the 
popes sign with their original names, though 
the official style appears in the published form. 
3. Apart from martyrdoms, which would 
not be thought of evil omen, there are no short 
pontificates close together tiU the fourth cen- 
tury, and no very short ones till the sixth, 
when we find six popes between 523 and 536. 
Thus, not one point of Lord Iddesleigh's ex- 
planation holds good. 

One pope alone, since the tenth centurv, 
retained his original name. Cardinal Marcello 
Cervini, Pope Marcellus II., who sat for but 
three weeks in 1555. This did give rise to a 
belief that it was unlucky for a pope to keep 
his name. The choice of names has been much 
restricted in the later centuries, and the chanses 
have been rang on no more than nine, save for 
one solitary Benedict XIII., since Marcellus II. 
died, thoueh there have been thirty-three 
pontiffs in uie intervaL 

BlCHABD F. LiTTLBDALE. 



connecting the expression with the word cauf 
used in the north-west of Lincolnshire for a 
breakage in a bank (see Peacock's Oloasary, 
English Dialect Society, 1877). It is also sug- 
gested by them that this cauf is nothing else 
but calf ("vitellus"), this identification being 
supported, as they imagine, by the fact that 
in East Friesic kal/en means ''to calve as a 
cow," and inkal/en means "to fall in," "to 
cave in." 

However, it appears to be by no means 
certain that the latter verb is etymologically 
and radically connected with the former. I 
think if Prof. Skeat will consult the Woorden- 
boek der Nederlandsche Tool door De Vries en Te 
Winkd, 1882 {$. v. "afkalven"), he will no 
longer assert that "Wedgwood is certainly 
right about cave tn." In that magnificent 
dictionary, which is doing for our cousins over 
the sea what the New EnglUh Dictionary is 
doing for us Englishmen, it will be found that 
there are two verbs afkalven, of perfectly dis- 
tinct origin — afkalven (1), "to calve"; afhalven 
(2), "to break away," "to fall away," used 
often of the falling away of embankments. 
This latter afkalven is connected in De Tries' 
dictionary, not with het kalf "the young of 
the cow," but with het kalf, a form (corrupted 
by popular etymology) of de kalve, meaning 
"the bare surface of the ground," an older 
form of which was kaeluwe (cp. kaeluwe aerde, 
" superfides terrae, cutis "; see Kilian). This 
word is identical with our callow^ which is used 
in some Eastern English dialects in precisely 
the same way as Kuian's haduwe (see Halli- 
well, Wright, and Britten's Old Country Words, 
English Dialect Society, Series C). For Duteh 
kalve, from an older kaluux cp. Dutch malve, 
a by-form of maluwe, "mallow" (op. also the 
collateral forms, vcr/ and vertv, " colour "). 

To sum up, the evidence appears to show 
that the Lincolnshire cauf is directly borrowed 
from the Duteh A:a//= kalve = AwZmm;«, "callow," 
"the earth on the surface," and that the ex- 
pression, cave in, is borrowed from the Dutch 
inkaJfen, used literally of the falling in of the 
surface. The whole article in De Yries is well 
worth reading. A. L. Mayhew, 



" CAVE IN." 

Oxford : Jane 1ft, 1887. 
The etymology of this expression is discussed 
in Palmer's Fdk- Etymology (p. 616), in Skeat's 
Dictionary (2nd edit., p. 792), and in Wedg- 
wood's Contested Etymologies {s. v.). Mr. Palmer, 
Prof. Skeat, and Sir. Wedgwood all agree in 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

HONDAT, June t7. &ao p.m. Gtoosrraphloal : *'Mla8ioii 
to the NamuU Hills, East Afrloa." by Mr. J. T. 
Last ; ** Journey through Temen," by Gen. F. T. 
Hals'. 

TUBSDLY, Jane 98, 4 p.m. Statlstioal : General Anni- 
versary Meetlnff. 

8 p.m. Anthropologioal : *< An Ancient British 
Hettiement excavated near Bnshmore, Salisbary/' 
by Gen. Pitt tUyers; "The 8tatare ot the Older 
Races of England. a« estimated from the Long 
Bones," by Dr. John Beddoe. 

Wbdnbsdat. June 29, 4 p.m. Society of Arts 
General lieeting. 

Tbubsdat, Jane 80. 8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

a30p.m. Anglo-Jc ' ' 

"Thea 
Adler. 

Fbidat. July 1, 8 p.m. Geologists' Association : " The 
Geology of Oomwalt. with Special Reference to the 
LongBxcnrsion," by Mr. J. H. Collins; **The 
Deposition of the London Olay," by Mr. J. Starkle 
Gardner. 



Anglo- Jewish Hiiftorioal Exhibition : 
I Babus of England," by the Rev. Dr. H. 
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THB ABTANS. 

Karl Penka. 



By 



Die H&rhunft der Arier, 
(Vienna : Prochaska.) 

FouB years ago I had the pleasure of intro- 
duoing to the readers of the Acabeict the 
remarkable and somewhat revolutionary work 
of Dr. Penka on the origin of that portion of 
the white race which he would identify with 
the primitive speakers of the Aryan languages. 
He essayed to show that they were dolicho- 
long-headed, with 



cephalic or long-headed, with blue eyes, 

light hair, fair complexion, and tall stature, I ^ , _ 

and that their early home was in the southern I teristics of the race, and thus remove the 



portion ot Scandinavia, the modem in- 
habitants of which are their most faithful 
existing representatives. Scandinavia, how- 
ever, imder which term Denmark must be 
included, was only the centre from which 
they have spread in historical times. We can 
trace them back to a still more remote epoch 
and discover their ancestors in the long-headed 
race of the palaeolithic age whose sk^ls have 
been found at Engis and Gannstatt. 

Though Dr. Penka's views met with 
general approval from anthropologists, in 
certain respects they seemed open to criticism; 
and he has accordingly published a new 
volume in order to meet such objections 
as have been raised against them, and 
to enter more fully into questions of 
detail than was possible in his first work. 
A careful study of his new book has con- 
vinced me not only that he has made good 
the main points he seek^ to prove, but 
also that he has successfully set aside' most of 
the objections, including my own, which have 
been urged ag:ainst them. After his facts and 
arguments, it seems impossible to believe any 
longer that the primitive Aryan population 
extended into the Baltic provinceS| or to deny 
that, so far as the present evidence goes, it 
points unmistakably to their early home in 
Denmark and the southern portions ot Sweden 
and Norway. It was from thence that in 
prehistoric days they anticipated the migra- 
tions of the northern nations in the later 
years of the Eoman Empire and of the 
Northmen at a still later period. The same 
causes which brought about the migrations 
of these historical periods must equally have 
brought about the migrations of an age of 
which prehistoric archaeology and comparative 
philology have alone preserved a record. . 
These earlier migrations differed from the 
later only .in so far as their course was 
determined by rivers instead of by seas. Dr. 
Yigfusson has pointed out to me that the 
Scandinavians were unacquainted with the 
use of sails until after their contact with the 
Komans, when they borrowed the very word 
which we still preserve in our " sail " from the 
Latin sayulum; and the rock sculptures of 
Southern Sweden depict boats without either 
sails or masts. The wanderers who eventually 
found their way to the mountains of Persia, 
and even to the north-western frontiersot India, 
must have travelled along the banks of the 
rivers of Southern Eussia, where tombs have 
been discovered containing the characteristio 
skulls and ornaments ot l£e Aryan race. 

It will be seen from this that I conceive 
Dr. Penka to have been successful in proving 
the identity of a particular race with the 
original speakers of the Aryan languages. A 
necessary corollary of this is that he is right 
in further ident^ying ''the Aryans" inth 
the dolichocephalic inhabitants of central and 
North-western Europe during the palaeo- 
lithic age, though it is, of course, open to 
question whether at that remote epoch they 
as yet spoke anything that we can term an 
Aryan language, or, indeed, whether they 
had as yet invented any language at aU. 
Their occupation for unnumber^ generations 
of a region which was then in much the 
same condition as is Greenland to-day would, as 
Dr. Penka shows, fully explain theoriginof the 
blond complexion and other physical chaiac- 
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necesaity of oar falling back on Dr. Poesobe's 
theory, which traces the permanent '' al- 
binoism " of the white race to the Bokitno 
marshee of Enssia. I would, howerer, 
remind Dr. Penka that the term "blond" 
is a little ambiguous. It includes, on the 
one side, the flaxen hair and pasty complexion 
that distinguish those in whom he sees the 
truest representatives of the Aryan stock; 
and, on the other, the golden or tawny hair 
and dear skin which I have observed not 
only among the Kelts of Oreat Britain but 
also among the Kabyles of Africa, and even 
the natives of Upper Eg3rpt. Tawny, or 
reddish, hair, as Dr. Penka knows, is but a 
variety of black; while a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the clear skin is its tendency to 
become freckled from exposure to the sun. 
Old Welsh poems contrast the golden-haired 
Kelt with the white-haired Saxon; and it 
seems to me very doubtful whether the 
references of classical writers to the golden- 
haired Apollo or to golden-haired tribes, in 
whom Dr. Penka sees representatives of the 
Aryans, can really apply to the near kindred 
of the flaxen-haired Scandinavian. So far 
as my observation goes, moreover, the tawny 
hair and clear skin are accompanied by 
an endurance of heat and an indiflerence to 
the insect-plagues of a warm climate which 
Dr. Penka would deny to the genuine Aryan. 
Perhaps the blonds to whom I refer are the 
result of a mixture of the Aryan with what 
Dr. Penka calls " the Semito-Iberian " race. 

Dr. Penka has been accused of rashness ; 
but in this he claims only the necessary 
privilege of the discoverer. I think, how- 
ever, ^t he is inclined to press negative 
evidence too far, especially in these days of 
rapid discovery, when a single new fact may 
upset a mountain of theories ; and his phil- 
ology is not strong. Indeed, I wish that he 
had abstained altogether from speculating on 
the etymology of proper names whose meaning 
must for the most part necessarily remain 
hidden from us. Comparative philologists 
who And a writer connecting the name of the 
Kimmerii with that of the Gymry — which, as 
Prof. Eb^s has pointed out, was flrst given 
to the Cumbrian and North Walian " com- 
patriots " of the seventh century of our era — 
and historians who And him bringing the 
Kimmerii themselves from Scandinavia will 
oonceive a distrust of his anthropological con- 
clusions which his learning and research in 
this field of study by no means justify. 

A. H. Satcb. 



SOME BOOKa ON MEDICINE. 

Manual of Baderioloay, By Edgar M. 
Grookshank. Second Edition. (H. K. Lewis.) 
No department of medical science has risen 
so quickly in importance, or has made more 
rapid progress during recent years, than the 
study of bacteria. The laborious researches 
and brilliant discoveries of Pasteur, Lister, and 
others, have conclusively shown the importance 
of the part played by the minute living organisms 
which are the invariable accompaniments of 
not a few of the ills to which man and other 
animals are heirs. In the case of many zymotic 
diseases it has been proved beyond question 
that these micro-organisms are the causa causana 
of the disease— entering the living being by 
contact or other mode of infection, going 
through their life-history within the nving 
tissues, and in so doing setting up the inflamma- 



tion or other outward sign of the malady. In 
other diseases, notably in Asiatic cholera, the 
causal oonnezion between the disease and any 
particular form of bacterium is still a subject of 
oontroversy. The second edition of Dr. Grook- 
shank's Manual of Bacteriology is virtually a 
new book, to so liurge an extent is it rewritten, 
and so greatly is it enlarged to bring it on 
a leved with the most recent of the enormous 
literature of the subject. Profusely and 
splendidly illustrated, the work of one who has 
devoted a vast amount of practical research to 
the subject, this volume is a record of the most 
recent knowledge in every department of it. 
After a few introductory chapters on the 
apparatus required and the best modes of 
proceeding in the culture of bacteria, the 
methods of detecting them under the microscope 
in the tissues, &c., every form of these minute 
organisms found in the living body is described 
in detail, and its pathogenic or harmless 
properties discussed. To anyone interested in 
this branch of science the work is absolutely 
indispensable. 

Climatic Treatment of Consumption. By Dr. 
J. A. Lindsay. (Macmillan.) The value of 
this excellent work is independent of theories 
upon the vera causa of consumption. The 
writer offers ** no specific but a well-attested 
means of palliation and sometimes of cure." 
He writes as a physician who is both thoughtful 
and practical, and, moreover, has had unusual 
experience and opportunities for verifying the 
soundness of his opinions and advice. If 
patients must and will read up their complaints 
and treatment, they may safely read Dr. 
Lindsay's sensible and judicious work. 

The Prevention of Consumption, By G. 
Oandler. TKegan Paxil, Trench & Go.) The 
author of tnis essay has been struck, like many 
others, with the seeming inconsiBtency between 
the clinical history of consumption and the 
conditions of growth and propagation assigned 
by Koch to the famed tubercle-bacillus. He 
has cut the Gordian knot by the bold assump- 
tion that, after all, consumption is, like malarial 
(Usease, due to the introduction within the body 
of a germ or parasite which has its home or 
nidus outside the body. There sun and and air 
are as fatal to its growth as a dose of quinine 
to the malarial poison ; so let there be light, 
and there shall be no more consumption. Mr. 
Candler must verify his hypothesis, which is at 
least ingenious and suggestive. 

The Commonwealth. By Dr. B. W. Eichardson. 
(Longmans. ) This, is, indeed, what it professes 
to be, *' a series of essays on health and felicity 
for e very-day readers." We have here Dr. 
Eichardson at his best, discoursing with know- 
ledge and unction of the conditions of moral 
and physical health. Apt tales, apt texts, a 
style now grave, now gay, always clear and 
impressive, make these lectures very pleasant 
reading. 

Special Pathological Anatomy^ by Prof. 
Ziegler, translated and edited by Donald Mac- 
aUster, Part II., Sections ix.-xii. (Macmillan), 
needs no recommendation from us, but only 
mention as a work worthy of the high reputa- 
tion of its author, and most fortunate in its 
English editor. 



DR. PALEY ON THE HOMERIC QUES- 
TION. 

Db. Palet has just published an excellent little 
pamphlet, entitled The Truth about Homer (P. 
Norgate), in which he sums up in a dear and 
concise form the arguments on behalf of his 
well-lmown views as to the age of the Homeric 
poems. Whether we agree with him or not, 
his arraments are such as demand a respectful 
attention, more espedally as they come from 



the best Greek scholar now left in this country. 
They take the form of an answer to Prof. 
Jebb*s IntrodueUon to Homer, in which Grote's 
views are followed without criticism, and no 
notice is taken of the facts which seem to Dr. 
Paley to exclude a *' Homer " as old as 800 B.C. 
Dr. Paley has shown that 

'4t is utterly impossible, from Pindar or any of 
the very numerooa dramas or their titles (act less 
than 100) bearing on the Trolca, to prove the ex- 
istence of the Iliad or the Odytsey till the time of 
Plato." 

He says with truth that, 
''having edited repeatedly all the extant tragedies 
and the Iliad ba well as translated Pindar, and 
having made a special study for many years of the 
subject-matt^ of these poems, as well as of the 
paintings on the ancient vases (which are acknow- 
ledged to be * non- Homeric '), and of that reper- 
tory of tragic subjects, the Post-Homeriea of 
Qointus Smymaeus, [he is] fairly well qaalifled to 
give an opimon as to which was and which was 
not the ' Homer' of antiquity." 

We regret, therefore, to find him complain- 
ing that, whereas certain authors can rely "on 
a ravourable notice from the writers and critics 
of certain periodicals," ''the researches of 
others" are "boycotted." This, we may 
hope, will not be the case with the pamphlet he 
has just brought out. His antagonists will 
find it hard to answer many of the facts and 
arguments he adduces in it — ^the entire 
ignorance of our Homer on the part of the 
writers and artists of the prae-Platonic age, 
the allusions to older and hackneyed stories so 
plentiful in the Iliad and the Odyssey, the 
pseudo- archaisms in language and manners 
that appear equally in Apollonius Bhodius or 
Quintus Smymaeus, or the impossibility 
of believing that the vast mass of Homeric 
literature, of which our Iliad and Odyssey are 
but relics, had been written down before the 
time of Peisistratus. Dr. Paley exposes the 
fallacy involved in first extracting a picture of 
the heroic age out of the poems, and then in- 
ferring the antiquity of the poems from the pic- 
ture so extracted. The Homeric house of the 
Odyssey, for instance, instead of being, as Prof. 
Jebb calls its, "the protot3rpe of the later 
Greek house of the hiistorical age," is rather 
" the later Ghreek house " itself, which " sug- 
gested to the later poet the idea of what a 
a house might have been in the heroic ages.' 



THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation : — 

"The spring meeting of the American 
Oriental Society was held on May 11 in ^e 
rooms of the Boston Athenaeum. Prof. Whit- 
ney, the venerable president of the society, was 
again prevented by illness from attending. In 
his stead Prof. Andrew P. Peabody, of Harvud 
College, occupied the chair. After the transac- 
tion of the usual business, nine new members 
were elected to the society. Since the last 
meeting death has taken away two of its 
honorary members — Prof. Adolf Priedrich 
Stenzler, of Breslau, Germany, the well-known 
Sanskrit scholar, and Mr. Alexander Wylie, of 
London ; and three corporate members — Mr. 
Henry C. Kingsley, treasurer of Yale, Prof. 
Ephraim W. Gumey, of Harvard, and Prof. 
Charles Short, of Columbia College. 

" Letters were read from a Pundit in Bom- 
bay, mentioning a paper he had presented to 
the Bombay branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society on ' The supposed Practice of Con- 
sanguineous Marriages in Ancient India ' ; from 
Carl Johannsen, Profs, von der G^belenz in 
Leipzig, Kuhn in Munich, Bloomfield in Balti- 
more, &c. Mr. Jewett, a fellow of Harvard 
College, now studying in Beirut, sent a printed 
diary of a visit he had paid to the Lebanon. 
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** The papers read before the society covered 
a wide raoge of subjects, and are sufficient 
evidence of the growing interest taken by 
American scholars in oriental, philological, and 
historical research. At the morning session 
Dr. Hayes Ward, of the Independent^ read a 
paper on a peculiar family of Babylonian 
cylinders, the meaning of which has until now 
been misconstrued. Dr. Ward showed several 
originals of such cylinders belonging to his 
own collection, and copies of others. Gheorge 
Smith had imagined he saw the Tower of 
Babel represented upon them. Others have 
explained the picture to be that of the gates of 
the underworld opening to receive the dead, 
and of a porter leading the soul into the 
presence of the Deity. Dr. Ward now ofEers 
a new explanation, which commends itself at 
once to the Semitic scholar. Certain promi- 
nences which are invariably found on the seals 
he takes to represent mountains, as they un- 
doubtedly do in Assyrian art. The deity sur- 
rounded by rays is the sun-god, Shamash. He 
has been over night imder the earth. The 
porter opens the gate in the morning to let him 
out. The weapon he holds in his hand is a 
representation of the fiercely striking rays of 
the sun. Dr. Ward explains in a similar manner 
many expressions in the Bible, such as * lift 
up your heads, O ye gates,' &c., which are 
probably taken from some old hymn to the 
sun. Upon another cylinder, dating about 
3500 B.C., Shamash is accompanied by a female 
personage, who may represent a phase of the 
moon. Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, followed with a lengthy 
paper on a Syriac MS., containing the Bevela- 
tion of St. Paxil, and a tract on ' The Extremity 
of the Romans in the Year 739.' These, are 
followed in the MS. by a *Hymn of Praise 
before the Holy Mysteries,' the text and trans- 
lation of which were presented. Prof. Hall 
thinks it is an original Syriac composition not 
earlier than the tenth century. The society 
then listened to a carefully worked-out paper 
by the Bev. Mr. Chandler, on the transliteration 
of Sanskrit proper names into TamiL He was 
followed by the Bev. W. C. Winslow, vice- 
president of the Egypt Exploration Fund, who 
showed the society a volume of the beautiful 
edition of the Egyptian Book of the Dead, lately 
finished by M. Naville. According to Mr. 
Winslow, this great production is in no way to 
be regarded as a Bible. It is a book of the 
dead and for the dead. Only by inference can 
the living know how to live weU and to do 
right. The next paper, by Prof. John Avery, 
was on the languages on the eastern and north- 
eastern boundi^es of India. Prof. Avery dwelt 
particularly upon the Eachari and Garo as the 
two most important of this group. They are 
sister tongues, and, where they vary from each 
other, some outside influence has been at work. 
This comes generally from the Assamese, the 
Kachari having borrowed more than the Garo. 
Prof. Lyon, of Harvard, read a short notice of 
the first fasciculus of Delitzsch's Assyrian dic- 
tionary. He thinks that the work is planned 
upon too large a scale, and will take many 
years before it is completed. Before the morn- 
ing session closed, Prof. Selah Merrill said a 
few words about the second wall of Jerusalem, 
120 feet of which had lately been uncovered 
under his direction. The wall runs eighty yards 
from the Jafia gate. Prof. Merrill explained the 
whole route which the wall probably took. 

"Prof. M. Jastrow, of Pennsylvania, opened 
the afternoon session with a paper, entitled 
' Iconomatic ■ Writing in Assyrian.' This 
paper was based on a theory advanced by Dr. 
D. G. Brinton to account for the taransition 
from picture to phonetic writing. An inter- 
mediate stage is assumed between these two 
modes of expressing thought — a stage through 
which every system of writing has had to pass — 



t.f;., the use of pictures to designate some object 
similar or identical in sound with the object 
originally denoted by the picture. Prof. Jastrow 
thinks he can point out analogous cases in 
Assyrian — i.e., shubtu, * dwelling,* and ahiibatUy 
* dress,' which are both represented by one 
sign, Ku, Coming down to later times, Prof. 
Toy, of Harvard, discussed "The Lokman 
Story." This personage is much in favour 
with the old Arabs ; but their reports concern- 
ing him are very conflicting. Prof. Toy, after 
carefully reviewing the theories of Derenbourg 
and Sprenger, brought forward his own, which 
supposes Lokman to be the mythical repre- 
sentative of a tribe or of certain families which 
survived the destruction of the tribe of *Ad. 
This was afterwards brought into connexion 
with the great wandering of Yemenite tribes 
towards the north. The rest of the story is the 
attempt of historians to make order out of 
chaos. Dr. B. Gottjieil, of Columbia College, 
presented a paper on ' A Syriac Bahir^ Legend,' 
the text and translation of which will be pub- 
lished in the Journal of the society. Bahtt^ is 
the Christian monk who is said to have been 
the teacher of Mohammed. Out of this idea 
a legend has been woven, which, in the form 
of an apocalypse, is a polemic aeainst the 
Mohammedan religion. Dr. Gk>ttheu also pre- 
sented two other pi^)er8, on * A Syriac Lexi- 
cographic MS. belonging to the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York,' and ' An Old 
Syriac MS. of the New Testament belonging to 
the Bev. Mr. Neesan.' The remaining papers 
were read in part by the secretary. There were 
two by Dr. Jackson of Columbia College, 
' The Similes in the Avesta taken from the 
Animal World,' and * Translation of a Pas- 
sage in the Avesta which has not yet been 
rendered into English.' Three papers were 
sent by Prof. Hopkins of Bryn Mawr: *The 
Battle-array in the Mahdbh^rata,' ' Dr. 
Oppert's View that Gunpowder and Firearms 
were known in Bh&rata Times,' and * Prof. 
Buhler's New Translation of the Laws of 
Manu.' 

" The society adjourned to meet on October 
26, either at New Haven or at Baltimore, as the 
executive committee may decide." 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MOABITB STONE. 

London : Jane 90, 1887. 

The AoADBKY of June 11 contains an ex parte 
notice of my article in the ScoUieh Rmew^ 
under the heading '* Opinions of some 
Continental Scholars on the Moabite Stone." 
Your anonymous correspondent publishes a 
little anthology of invectives and cavillings, 
emanating from M. Benan, M. Duval, Prof. 
Euting, and Prof. Socin. These and a group 
of other scholars, who have long ago pledged 
their literary reputation to vindicating the 
authenticity of Mesha's monument, now very 
cautiously refrain from an impartial re-examina- 
tion both of the blunders committed by the 
** Moabite " author, and of the errors super- 
added by M. Clermont-Ghumeau and others, 
ending with Profs. Smend and Sodn. The 
successive editors have left untouched the 
fallacies of their predecessors, or have invented 
un-Hebraic forms evolved out of their own 
ingenuity. 

In my analysis of the inscription I took as 
the standard the text published by the last- 
named two professors. The solecisms occurring 
in their text and in the texts of their rivals have 
invariably been defended as specimens of 
Moabite peculiarities ; but the majority of IJiose 
who have restored the fragmentary inscription, 
however much they may excel in their respective 
departments, seem to be incapable of flUmg up 



the lacunae of the faulty original without 
importing fresh mistakes. Let the reader 
compare one edition, or rather one redaction, 
with another. 

Your correspondent has ignored the " opinions 
of some Continental scholars " who have 
recorded their approval of my line of arguments 
in the exposure of the forgery. Hebraists of 
acknowledged merit have condemned Mesha's 
monument as an insult to modem criticism. 
The Jewish historian. Prof. G^raetz, has expressed 
his unqualifled concurrence with the results of 
iny analysis of the ''Moabite" text. He has, 
in addition, authorised me to state that M. 
Oppert, who has recently been cited as one of 
the defenders of that inscription, expressed to 
him the gravest doubts about its antiquity. 
The late Dr. Zimz, who was unrivalled as a 
Hebrew critic, condemned Mesha's monument 
as a worthless piece of imposture. In evidence 
of this crushing remark, I hold a letter from 
Dr. Steinschn^der, of Berlin. 

It has been maliciously suggested by some 
influential scholars in this country that, in my 
criticisms of the Moabite stone, I have been 
actuated b v impulses characteristic of a " bigote d 
Jew." Such insinuations are un-English ana only 
worthy of those foreign Anti-Semites who have 
been raised from ihecteJispoth (Ps. cxiiL 7} even 
" to be seated with princes." 

In his concluding remarks your correspondflnt 
quotes Prof. Sodn, who said, *' From internal 
grounds the stone of Mesha is absolutely 
genuine." The professor adds, " Elautzsch and 
I are of the same opinion." I may be permitted 
to refer Prof. Socin to a work he published in 
1876, jointly with Prof. Kautzsch {Die AecMheU 
der mooMtiecTien AlterthUmery The latter states 
in a lengthy foot-note, p. 105 — 

" I do not consider the question of the genuineness 
{dis Aeehthsittfrage) as absolutely settled . . . The 
old objections . . . utilisation of the names in 
Isaiah XV. and xvi., including horchah as a proper 
name . . . have gained ne w force {htihm . . • wiitr 
FUiaeh tmd Blut gewonmn),^* 

This note concludes with the foUowing signifi- 
cant remark : 

"lean well account for the fact that in recent 
days I have again received from five distingui^ed 
{hevorrag9nd$) colleagues written and verbal expres- 
sions of their gravest suspicions {di$ starJUtm 
Bedenkm) about the stone of Moab." 

Let the colleagues of Prof. Eautzsdh come 
forward and dedde be^een the suspected stone 
of Moab and the unwelcome exposure of what 
seems to me and others to be a teud. 

A. LdwY. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Council of the London Mathematioal 
Society have awarded the second De Morgan 
medal to Prof. Sylvester, for his numerous and 
brilliant contributions to pure mathematioB. 
The presentation of the medal will take 
place at the annual meeting in November 
next. 

In the June number of the MaUrimm 
VHistoire de VHomme, M. Philippe 
commences the publication of a topographioal 
catalogue of the prehistoric antiquities of 
Fnmce. It is, however, to be regretted that 
the catalogue represents only the state of our 
knowledge at the time of the Paris Exhibition 
in 1878. Efforts are already being directed 
towards the formation of an exo^tionally fine 
antlvopological section at the Exhibition of 
1889, and it is hoped that opportunity may thus 
be afforded for the com^detion of the oataione 
of prehistoric remains whidi M. Salmon Bas 
commenced. 
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MEETINGS OF SOOIETIES. 

OlIFTOIT SHAKfiPlBB SOOIBTY. — {SiUUfd'ty^ 

May 28,) 
John Taylor, EsQ.,pre8ident, in tlie chair.— Papers 
by Miss Emma Phipson and Mr. J. W. Mills on 
'* Bdward III. " were read.— Miss Phipson began 
by quoting the warm admiration for the play 
whion had been expressed by Mr. J. A. Symonds, 
and which was directly opposed to the depreciatory 
criticism of Mr. Swinburne, who says that at the 
time of the play there were " at least six, and not 
iiDprobdkbly a score " of writers equal to it, but he 
does not condescend to give a single name. He 
says that Sbakspere could not have written 
*« Bdward III," for '« he was the author of * King 
Heniy V.' " But instead of settling the matter 
out ot hand this remark increases the difficulty of 
coming to a dedsioo, for out of the many passages 
which bear resemblances to Shakspere^s works 
the great majority have reference to ** Henry Y " 
If the date usually ascribed to *• Henry V. ** 
(1599) is correct, how should this similarity to a 
play irricten in 1594 or 1595 arise? Miss Phipson 
cited the similar passages of the iustification of 
the claim of the English king to the French 
crown ; the reproduction of the metaphor in the 
taunt of Warwick ; the sneers of the French at 
^e appetite of the Boglish; the parallelism of 
Sdward*s description of his lady's perfections 
with a passage in *' Henry Y. " ; the figure of the 
impartial favour of the sun ; the closeness of the 
two incidents of the swift steed and the tennis 
balls ; the roll-call after the two victories. So 
many instances of similarity suggest a most 
puzzlinff question. How is it that we hare two 
pla>s of unequal merit on a very similar subject, 
and the inferior one said to be written by a direct 
imitator of the author of the play written five 
years later ? Was ** Edward III. " a rough sketch 
of Shakspe re*s thrown aside by him as unsatisfao* 
tory, and worked up by another writer of greatly 
inferior dramatic skill P Or did Shakspere take 
from this play the idea of transforming a dry 
narrative into a grand historical drama P Oressy's 
field had found a patriotic, if not a very able 
chronicler. Agincourt should have a more 
soul-inspiiiog record. There is much eridence 
agAlnst Mr. Swinburne's idea that the author of 
** Edward III. " copied Marlowe at second-hand. 
In the play there is a marked absence 
of dassioiu allusion ; and the treatment of 
natural phenomena by the writer is not in 
Marlowe's line, but it is in Shakspere's. Compare 
** Edward III," I. ii. 141-2 with Sonnet xxxUi. 
1-2 ; I. iL 95-7 with Sonnet xrit..l-4 ; II. i. 279-80 
with •* Love's Labours Lost," lY. Ui. 105-6; lY. 
▼., 1-5 with "l Henry lY.." Y. i.. 3-8. Several 
phrases in the play show a knowledge of hawking 
which was apparently not possessed by Peele or 
Harlowe. There are no less than five references to 
Julius Oaeear scattered through the play. Shak- 
spere's admiration for the Boman conqueror has 
been often noticed; but we only meet with 
allusions to him in two plays written prior to the 
date of << Edward III." If 1594 is the date of its 
composition, the author had but one of Shakspere's 
historical plays before him. *'Blchard IL" was 
probably produced in the preriouH year. The 
three parts of ** Henry YI.'^ were written about 
the same time. Lookiug through the play of 
" Edward III." we notice that the passages which 
strike us as familiar have reference almost entirely 
to dramas written by Shakspere at a later date. — 
Mr. Mill's paper was mainly a reriew of the edition 
of the play in the 'series of *' P^eudo-Shaksperian 
Flays," now beingpublished at Halle under the 
editorship of Drs. wamke and Proescholdt. If a 
Sbakfpere Society or private student feels the 
want of a really good, cheap, instructive, and 
charmiz^ edition of the Doubtful Plays he must 
import it from Germany— a result hardly creditable 
to English culture, or fiattering to insular pride. 
The good work undertaken by these professors 
ought kmg ago to have been done by the Olarendon 
Press ; buc the energies and enterprise of Oxford 
in this direction seem to have been exhausted in 
the production of three early English plays. What 
can we expect from men who will not even give us 
an etymological dictionary of Shaksperian words P 
The introduction in this edition discusses at length 
(1) the various texts, (2) the sources of the plot, 
(3) the authorship. The editors state with great 



fairness and impartiality the views and arguments 
of those who hold to the belief that Shakspere 
wrote some portions, at least, of the play ; and it 
is surprising to find that sometimes the very 
thoughts and expressions used in it are to be mec 
with in Shakspere's received dramas. Passages 
are quoted from "Edward III." with their 
paraUels in ** Love's Labours Lost," " Hamlet." 
"Measure for Measure," '*JuUus Caesar," ''The 
Merchant of Yenice" and the Sonnets, from 
which one line is a verbatim quotation. But, 
notwithstanding all this, the editors maintain 
that Shakspere had no hand in either the 
composition or the revision of ''Edward III." 
Upon this, Ifr. Mills joined issue with them and 
controverted their five positions, viz. (1) '*Tbe play 
is no more than a versified chronicle ; with the 
exception of the king, not even an attempt is 
made to give the development of a character." 
The Oountess-Episode was adduced to disprove 
both portions of this statement. (2) " In no play 
has Shakspere made use of two sources so much 
opposed to each other." Against this assertion 
Mr. Mills quoted •*Oymbellne," founded upon 
Boccaccio and Holinshed. (3) "The scenes are 
not seldom as little connected as the two plots." 
But the Oountess-Episode is indispensable in 
pointing the moral of the play as we find it 
expressed in t. 1, 50. (4) **The general 
character of the style in non-Shaksperian.^ The 
editors admit that the best passages of the 
episope suggest Shakspere. But they endeavour 
to explain away the force of this fact ; and, in doing 
so, prove too much, as then we should never be 
allowed from internal eridence to trace Shakspere's 
hand in any drama. (5) The editors think it 
"highly surprising" that, if Shakspere were the 
author of "Edward IIL," Meres should have 
neglected to mention it and the editors of the First 
FoUo to include it in their volume. But Meres 
mentions "Titus Andronicus," and it was also 
printed in the First FoUo ; yet the ablest critics 
now reject the reputed Shaksperian authorship, or, 
at most, allow tiiat the drama was retouched by 
Shakspere. Again, "Pericles" was not Included 
in the First Folio, nor is it mentioned by Meres ; 
yet critical opinion in this country assigns Acts 
III. and Y., and part of Act lY. to Shakspere 
from internal eridence alone. Thus then, by what 
they have done as well as by what they have not 
done. Meres and the editors of the First Folio 
have forfeited all claim to be considered a final 
court of appeal in a question of authorship. If it 
be not Shakspere, who was the great unknown that 
could write lines so different from the diction of 
any known contemporary P— Mr. Walter Strachan 
had also some " Notes " on Shakspere's handiwork 
in " Bdward III."— This meeting brought to an 
end the society's twelfth session. The work for 
next session is "The Taming of the Shrew," 
" Every Man in his Humour," " Merry Wives of 
Windsor," "Thomas Lord Cromwell," "Much 
Ado," "Antonio and Mellida," "Poems and 
Sonnets," "Antonio's Revenge."; Thehon. secre- 
tary (9, Gordon-road, Olifton, Bristol) will be 
grateful for any magazine articles, ne?rspaper 
scraps, or anything else, to add to the society's 
hbrtury, which now consists of 359 volumes. 

Nbw Shaxspbri Socibtt.— (Flru^ay, Jim$ 10,) 
S. L. Lbb, Esq., hon. treasurer, in the chair. — A 
paper on " The * Merchant of Yenice ' in Relation 
to its Dramatio Treatment on the Stage " was read 
by Mr. W. PoeU who held that Shakspere on his 
arrival in London found the stage possessed by 
what was Uttle more than declamation (though 
that was of a high order), resembling singing more 
than speaking. He set about the reformation of 
the stage, and was the first to recognise the 
dramatic importance of studied action. There was 
no reason to believe that he ever dirided his plays 
into acts and scenes, at least before he retired to 
Stratford*; and his plays bore unmistakable signs 
of haring been written to be acted without any 
break from beginning to end. Tliis explained the 
introduction of scenes in which the halting of the 
action of the play had the appearance of deliberate 
intention. They were "pause-scenes" purposely 
introduced that the attention of the audience 
might become relaxed and rested. Mr. Poel then 
went through the " Merchant of Yenice," pointing 
out what he held to be the dramatic purpose of 



each scene; and showing that the traditional 
treatment of Sbylock's exit in the trial scene was 
at variance with the intention of the author, which 
was supported by the Italian version of the story. 
In dramatic construction the play had one serious 
fault, of which Shakspere himself seemed con« 
scious, for he never repeated it. No other play 
had a character overtopping all the others in 
dramatic intensity, and isolated from them all. 
Shylock was too tragic for the villain of a comedy, 
and it seemed erident that Shakspere did not at 
first intend him to figure as a central character. 
It was left possible for the actor, by emphasising 
the action ot his part more in one direction 
than another, either to increase the amount of 
sympathy extended towards Shylock, or to 
diminish it. Which ought he to doP Perhaps 
it was to the eternal credit of Sbakspere that 
he preferred endangering the success of his 
play to being untrue to his sense of justice, and 
bUnd to the evil of religious intolerance. — The 
chairman said that the only test of the acting 
qualities of a play was the way it affected an 
audience. Any bit of technical criticism was, 
therefore, the eridence we ought to look for. — Dr. 
Fumivall asked for authorities for this pre- 
Shaksperean declamation, and also for the non- 
division of his plays into acts and scenes by 
Shakspere. — 

Boinbubgk Mathbmatxcal SocxBTT.^(FW(lay, 
June 10.) 
Da. GsoBos Thom, president, in the chair.— 
Papers by Profs. Oayley and Tait on Mutter's 
lamp (described in De Morgan's Budget of 
Faradoui) were read by Mr. R. E. AUardice, who 
also read a note by Prof. Tait on Logarithmic 
Tables.— Mr. William Harvey gave a new proof 
of the tangency of the inscribed and nine-point 
circles of a triangle. 

Thb English Gobthb Socibtt — Manchbstbb 
Bran9h. — {fFddfHsday, June 16.) 

Prop. Wabd, president, in the chair.— The Rev. P. 
Queuzer read a paper on " JFeriher.** After 
shortly describing the narrative and the incidents 
on which it was founded, the lecturer discussed 
the more important criticisms which had been 
passed upon it. The " effeminate sensibility " so 
ottiu, charged against it was but the reflexion of 
the normal temperament of his generation. (2) 
The use of a "double motive " — mortified pride as 
well as disappointed love— to vriiioh Napoleoa took 
exception at the Weimar interriew, was due to 
Goethe*s combination, in the character of Werther, 
of experiences from the life of yotmg Jerusalem 
with bis own ; but was in itself quite aooordant 
with the normal complexity of human action. 
(3) The most serious ohieotion was the allegation 
that the d^noHment of Jrerther involved a defence 
of suicide ; an objection confirmed in some degree 
by the epidemic of suicide which spread through 
Germany inunediately after its publication, and 
occasioned its prohibition in Leipzig and else- 
where. Oontemporarv criticism for the most part 
took this riew. If Wieland, in spite of Goethe's 
recent satirical attack, generously pointed to the 
distinction between a description of suicide and a 
defence of it, Goethe's own friend Merck, on the 
other hand, did not conceal his disapproval, and 
both Nikolai and Leasing made this feature a 
chief point in their memorable criticisms. All 
such objections, however, appeared to prove too 
much, since they wotdd apply to all representa- 
tions of moral obliquity, and render illegitimate 
the tragic drama itself. The subsequent liter- 
ary influence of Werther was extraordinarily 
great. Translations, oontinuations, revised ver- 
sionsy songs, poems, romances, dramas, botir- 
geois tragedies, farces, pantomimes, dealing with 
all possible and impossible sorrows and joys 
of Werther and ot Lotte, were the order of the 
day ; and it was no mere phrase when Goethe, in 
the Yenetian Epigrams, described how the very 
Chinese " painted with curious hand Werther and 
Lotte on glass." In regard, finally, to its 
literary character, Werther can, doubtless, not 
claim the ripeness and clearness of intellectual 
outlook which mark Goethe's later works. But, 
on the other hand, it stands in this respect far 
above the current productions of the Sturm und 
Drang ; while in artistic nnity of plan it is sur- 
passed by nothing that Goethe has written. 
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FINE ART. 

OBBAT SALE of FI0TUEE8, at radaevd prIoM (BogniTlim, OiroiBot, 
•ad OtaogTaplM), kandsoiiMlr framed. Bverrone about to piireh«M pietaras 
sboold p«7 a vUir. Yttj raltabls tnr wadiliiig aod Cbrlatnaa prctanta.— 
QlO. Bku, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 



THBEB ifrOBXS OK ASSTHBTICS. 

1% Introduction to EegeVt Phihsophtf of Fine 
Art. Translated from the OermaD, with 
I^otes and Prefatory Essay, by Bernard 
Bosanquet. (London : Kegan Paul, Trench 
&Co.) 

Outlines of Aesthetics : Dictated Portions in 
the Lectures of Hermann Lotze. Trans- 
lated and Edited by O. P. Ladd. (Boston : 
Ginn & Co.) 

Die Deutsche Aesthetik seit Kant Yon £d. 
Ton Hartmann. (Berlin : Carl Duncker.) 

Hb. Bosavquet has conferred a real service 
upon English students of philosophy, as well 
as on our more thoughtful art-critics, by his 
translation of Hegel's Introduction. This 
introduction, as the translator tells us in his 
preface, is in the writer's best manner, ''so 
far as he can be said to haye literary manner 
at all." Art is apt to thaw even the coldest 
speculative intellect ; and the logical severity 
of Hegel here unbends, becoming genial insight 
into things concrete and human. Indeed, 
some portions of the essay may well surprise 
the reader by their light and almost playful 
touch, as, for example, that which recounts 
and gently ridicules the invention by Herr 
Fried, von Schlegel of the doctrine of the 
genial godlike Irony, which it is the special 
privilege of the artist to realise and illustrate, 
as well as of the correlative theory of Schon- 
setykeit, also an emanation from the Fichtean 
school, which is so charmingly illustrated by 
GK>ethe in his picture of a beautiful soul in 
JTilhelm Meister. The whole sketch of 
recent aesthetic theorisings is in truth quite 
entertaining reading, and forms an admirable 
example of wholesome commonsense fortified 
by a trained philosophic acuteness. So, too, 
the discussion of the true end of art, and 
especisdly the relation of art to morality, is 
at once fresh and instructive. Particularly 
happy is the way in which Hegel meets the 
complacent theory that the mind always 
draws moral improvement from a work of 
art even when it represents the immoral, by 
rejoining: ''And, conversely, it has been 
said that the portrayal of Mary Magdalene, 
the beautiful sinner who afterwards repented, 
has seduced many into sin, because art makes 
it look so beautiful to repent, and you must 
sin before you can repent." Of course the 
whole espay is not exactly light reading; 
yet it has throughout what is for the 
uninitiated a surprising degree of perspicuity. 
This is due not merely to the mellowing 
influence of the subject on the writer's style, 
but in a sensible measure to the excellent 
rendering of the translator. The work shows 
throughout that thoroughness and finish 
which only come with love. By a freedom of 
translation that to the outsider seems some- 
times to verge on the profane, and by a series 
of the most ingenious exegetical notes, Mr. 
Bosanquet has minimised the effect of Hegel's 
habit of wrapping his thoughts in an un- 
familiar technical garb— a habit which he 
cannot wholly shake off in the sunny region 
of art. It may be added that with the 



Introduction Mr. Bosanquet gives us the 
important chapter of the Aesthetics headed 
"Division of the Subject." This is of the 
greatest value, as showing howHegel developed 
out of his fundamental conception of the 
nature and purport of Jart-presentation the 
three types of art — symbolic, classic, and 
romantic — ^and in close connexion with this 
deduced the special function of the several 
arts, and classed them according to this 
function. 

Students of Lotze will be glad to have 
another instalment of the Dictate in the shape 
of Outlines of the Lectures on Aesthetics. 
Kot that they give even in outline a complete 
presentation of the philosopher's aesthetical 
doctrine, for the first and fundamental 
division consists merely of two short chap- 
ters on beauty and its kinds. This, it 
must be conifessed, is meagre enough. 
Perhaps Lotze's eminently idealistio con- 
ception of beauty is less naturally derived 
from the first principles of his philosophy 
than one could wish. However this be, the 
chief interest of the volume lies in the brief, 
but very compact and suggestive, chapters of 
the second division which deal with the several 
arts. Lotze was probably always most at his 
ease in the region of concrete details, and he 
had an intimate knowledge of the aims and 
processes of the fine arts. The arrangement 
of the subject, music, architecture, plastic art, 
painting, and poetic art, is not easily intelli- 
gible, and receives no careful deduction as 
that given by Hegel. The plan of treatment, 
moreover, is by no means uniform. Thus, in 
dealing with music, there is no reference to 
its historical development or even to its 
peculiar connexion with modem life and 
feeling, whereas in treating of architecture 
the historical development forms the ground- 
work of the i^an. In each of the chapters 
there is much that is striking and hesh. 
Thus, the few pregnant remarks on the possi- 
bility of exhaustively explaining the beauty 
of a melody may be read as supplementary to 
the valuable observations of Mr. Edmund 
Oumey on the same subject. Some of the 
statements, however, seem to be too pre- 
carious to find a place in such a bare outline 
of doctrine, as, for example, the proposition 
that in the novel we rather demand per- 
spicuity in the characters than psychological 
t^thfulness. Surely the evolution of char- 
acter, which is probably the highest attain- 
ment of prose fiction, implies psychological 
truthfulness of the more exact and subtle 
order. 

Herr von Eduard Hartmann, whose low 
opinion of the philosophy of the chairs is well 
known, appears to be emulating the in- 
dustrious German professor in working out 
exhaustively the different branches of philo- 
sophic speculation. In his new treatise, a 
critical history of German aesthetics since 
Kant, he "hands over to publicity," as he 
tells us in his preface, his "fourth Saupt- 
wstTcP This critical review is to prepare the 
way for an original system of his own. As a 
history, it aims chiefly at filling up gaps in 
the works of Zimmermann, Lotze, and 
Schasler, about the merits of which he ex- 
presses his views very frankly. The description 
of Lotze's Oeschichte der Aesthetik in Deutsche 
land as "ein oberflachliches - eklektisches 
Basonnement iiber einige eigne und verschiedne 



fremde Gedanken iiber Aesthetik in einer 
halb-popularen und doch akademisch-affek- 
tirten Manier " is characteristic in more ways 
than one, and will not fail to amuse the 
numerous admirers of Lotze. The chief point 
in Herr von Hartmann's work is the new 
classification of aesthetic theories. This 
consists of (1) the aesthetic of content, 
subdivisible into abstract idealism, concrete 
idealism, and the aesthetic of feeling, and (2) 
the aesthetic of form, which again resolves 
itself into abstract and concrete formalism. 
By what some will call a considerable amount 
of forcing the author manages to pack all his 
names into this simple and convenient frame- 
work. To show that these different types of 
theory are all developed out of certain ele- 
ments in the Kantian doctrine is not a difficult 
task to Herr von Hartmann. May it not be 
that any complete aesthetic theory must at 
once have an idealistic and a formalistic side ? 
If so, it would be easy enough to play a number 
of kaleidoscopic changes on Herr von Hart- 
mann's distribution of names. The author 
thinks he has made an important discovery in 
lighting upon a forgotten hero, one Trahndorff, 
who worked out independently of Hegel a 
system of concrete idealism. He thinks the 
neglect of the aesthetician by previous his- 
torians is due to the fact that he was a 
gymnasium and not a university professor. 
So far as we can judge of his system from 
Herr von Hartmann's favourable sketch, it 
has some striking and valuable features, even 
though it may not possess all the significance 
which its enthusiastic rediscoverer naturally 
enough attributes to it. Herr von Hartmann's 
work will be valuable not only because of the 
rehabilitation of some forgotten names, but on 
account of the sketch it gives us of recent 
aesthetical discussions in Germany. 

J. Sdllt. 



THE LONSDALE SALE. 

That was a curious and interesting sale of 
pictures on Saturday, when Lord Lonsdale's 
possessions were di^iersed under the hammer. 
Most of them— one might almost say all the 
notable ones — were of the French school of the 
eighteenth century, which the authorities of our 
national collections somehow habitually ignore, 
becoming momentarily aware of its existence 
only when a Boucher fetches ten thousand 
pounds, as was the case last week with the 
big portrait of Mdme. de Pompadour, which 
hs^ been exhibited, if we remember rightlv, at 
the Old Masters, and had probably been 
derided there by many an industrious anti- 
quary. And, indeed, clever as it was, the 
school has produced much finer thinffs. An- 
other portrait — a half leng^th of Mdlle. dee 
Marez, of the Oom^die ItaJienne — painted by 
Suiterre, fetched two thousand pounds ; and — 
to speak now of figures relatively small — 
Boucher's "Flower G^athe^ers" fetched, we 
believe, one thousand. The Watteaus, as a 
whole, were very doubtful. "One large lActore 
assigned to him, but painted a go6d deal 
without his freedom of touch, was, as regards 
its subject, "The Autumn" of Lancret — 
an upright work, engraved as one of the 
'* Four Seasons," and this one depicting with 
great lovinguess and gusto the feast of the 
grape, fruits and wine being served by a stone 
seat in a terraced garden, and several couples 
gaily engrossed wim each other's fascinations. 
It cannot have been a Watteau : perhaps even 
of the Limcret it was but a fairly skilled 
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oopy. By Pater there were at least two 
pictures not open to any question as to 
their authenticity. The one styled at Christie's 
" Hie Morning Bath " is certainly engraved. 
It is small and of the highest quality. 
The one styled "The Toilet.*' is really a 
re^^oa of **Le Desir de Plaire "—engraved 
by Surugue, and now in the Salle Lacaze of the 
Louvre. Both, of course, fetched good prices, 
since both, it. was known, were valued by 
people whose tastes were more than 
insular and other than archaic. The Ohardins 
we did not greatly believe in. If they were 
really his, they represented but poorly his 
golden or silvery or peach-like colour, and the 
line gravity of his conception. There was, by 
Tocqu6, a beautiful portrait of Mdme. 8all§— 
she, we suppose, who has been described as the 
mistress of graceful pantomime. It had about 
it a reality, a vividness, an inunediateness, so to 
say, akin to Latour's — ^not that it is exactly 
fair to expect the Eaglish antiquary to be much 
the wiser for any reference to the triumphs of 
that master of portraiture. Finally, there were 
two compositions in the medium luiown to the 
French as gouaches. Both were attributed to 
Xavreince; but both were not his. That one 
which we were inclined to accept as from his 
hind bore out by its heaviness, its want of 
vitality, the character given to his work in that 
method by M. Eimond de Gfoncourt, whose 
judgments upon this matter are final and 
authoritative. Lavreince's compositions are 
delightful : his actual hwidling leaves much to 
be desired. The other — though deplorably 
daoiaged — ^was, we are inclined to surmise, 
from no other hand than Baudonin's. The 
composition was a litUe free; the lines very 
gracious; the touch airy and charming. 
Altogether the sale was of peculiar interest to 
those who enjoy the representation of life 
rather than the prescriptions of the academic ; 
and we are oidy sorry that our own opportunity 
of examination was so brief and insufficient. 



discussed by Prof. Bamabei in the Aoademy of 
September 24, 1881. The present work is 
illustrated with two large plates^-one giving a 
tinted reproduction of the bronze Htula^ or 
urn, which bears so remarkable a resemblance 
to the Oertosa situla of Bologna; the other 
giving lithographs of the objects (chiefly of 
bronze and pottery) found with it. Unfoirtu- 
nately, none of these latter have inscriptions, 
though there are two earthenware balls with 
the swastika. The situla itself is a magnificent 
example of decorative art, manifestiy showing 
Oriental influence. It is divided horizontally 
into three zones or partitions, containing some- 
what monstrous figures of animals, and repre- 
senting apparentiy the arts of peace, hunting, 
and war. Signer Beuvenuti is disposed to refer 
the tomb to the beginning of the fif tii century 

B.C. 



N0TE3 0^ ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Bakolay V. Head's book, HUtoria Nu- 
nwrum, has been received with much gratitude 
by Gtennan scholars. The university of Heidel- 
berg has just conferred on Mr. Head the 
degree of Ph.D. in recognition of its merits. 

Besides Mr. Holman Hunt's famous picture 
of **The Two G^ntiemen of Verona," which 
was purchased on behalf of the Birmingham 
town council at the Fairbaim sale, the Museum 
and Art (Jallery of that town has recently 
received a very valuable donation in the col- 
lection of artistic metal -work formed by Mr. 
John Feeney. This collection numbers more 
than one tliousand objects — Oriental, Scan- 
dinavian, and Mediterranean — and fills twenty- 
two large glass cases. 

Ok Wednesday, July 6, and the two follow- 
ing days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell the v^uable 
collection of Anglo-Saxon and English coins 
formed by the late Major W. Stewart Thor- 
buni. 

The medals at the Salon have been awarded 
as follows : sculpture, to M. Fremiet, for his 
'*St. Louis"; painting, to M. Gormont, for 
his ** Les Yainqueurs de Salamine " ; and en- 
graving, to M. Courtry. 

Under the title La Sitida BenvenM nel Museo 
Di Eate (Este : Stratico), Signer Leo Benvenuti 
has published a handsome monograph upon the 
contents of a prehistoric tomb discovered on 
his own property, near Este, in the province of 
ot Padud, in January 1880. The importance 
of this ** find," in relation to the spread of an 
Etruscan civilisation among the Euganean 
people before their oooquest by Borne, was 



THE STAGE, 

THE NEW OLYMPIC. 

Under the management of Miss Agnes 
Hewitt— one of the most natural and ag^eable 
of our younger actresses of domestic drama 
and modem comedy — the Olympic has opened 
its doors, refreshed, renewed. An original play, 
called '* The Golden Ban4," has been furnished 
by Mr. Freeman Wills and Mr. Herman. 
** Original," we have just said, and the word 
shall remain : with this qualification, however, 
that Mr. Herman, copying no other, has 
ventured more than once to copy himself. 
There are characters, if there are not scenes, in 
the new piece which recall the mightily 
successful drama, ''The Silver King." The 
materials of the tale indeed — save, perhaps, in 
one important particular — may not strike one 
as wholly novel ; but, at the least, they are 
freshly blended. What la new, and it may be 
even more new than natural, is the character of 
the arch villain of the story. He is a priestiy 
man, much in love with a woman who does 
not respond to his affection— priestiy, but not a 
priest, since he but usurps the functions of one 
m holy orders. He performs the marriage 
service at one moment : at another he tranquilly 
destroys a person whose presence is inconvenient 
to him. An arch-scoundrel, certainly, and all 
Mr. Herman's ingenuity has been required to 
give to him his proper share of verisimilitude ; 
nor could that have been accomplished, we 
suppose, had not the actor, Mr. Brandon 
Thomas, seconded the writers with dexterity 
and earnestness. The remaining characters 
give rise to no such difficulties of belief. The 
intrigue in which they figure, whether as 
plotters or victims, is skilfully conducted. 
Much is good in the literary characterisation, 
apart, of course, from such characterisation as 
it is the business of the actors to bestow. And 
the people talk so pungentiy and smartiy that 
we are uie more easily persuaded of the reality 
of the theme. They interest us too soon 
— win our suffrages too early — for us to 
have time to analyse them very minutely. 
What study there is of low life is particularly 
successful and fresh. 

As for the acting, Mr. Brandon Thomas has 
had our praise alrsady. It may have been 
possible to like him better in a part that 
asked of him more subtiety, less suddenness of 
transition* But at all events he has grasped 
the requirements of the rSle with which he i9 
now entrusted, Mr. Qrahame, as the virtuous 
and long-suffering gentleman, has less to do ; 
but his appearance favours him, and his 
method is appropriate. Mr. Burnett's 
characterisation is admirable; and Mr. (George 
Barrett is again, though with a difference— 
and always with exceUent effect — ^the simple, 
chivalrous, devoted servant that he was at the 
Princess's. The part of the heroine proper is 



played b^ Miss Maud Milton. There are 
{passages in which her expression is conven- 
tional, and life itself she seems to have studied 
less than the traditional stage requirements. 
Of the latter, however, she seems to reveal her- 
self a mistress. We never saw her in quite so 
weighty a part before ; and the public is satis- 
fied with her. Miss Eugenie Edwards, an 
actress of distinct skill and individuality, who 
has appeared in nothing worthy of her since 
she was seen at the Princess's, plays, with what 
seems to us singular trutii of voice and 
gesture, the part of a street boy who 
IS the pupil of thieves. There is a 
touchl of Oliver Twist in the part : in 
the naivete, the seriousness, the pure-hearted- 
ness. Miss Agnes Hewitt — the only lady 
remaining to be spoken of — contents herself 
with penorming a wholly unsympathetic 
character with much quiet skuL When a good- 
looking young woman, with an admirable 
figure, and knowing very weU *' how to wear 
a dress," can succeed in being entirdy dis- 
agreeable for two hours and a half, it must be 
by the injeenious exercise of no small measure 
of art Of the '* Golden Band " we shall say 
nothing further in detail. The piece holds the 
audience ; and the actors, speaking generally, 
do quite their share in ensuring it its success. 



MUSIC. 

ITALIAN OPERA. 

** Norma " was given at Drury Lane last Thurs- 
day week. With a good prima donna in the 
titie-r61e, an audience will forgive, and even 
forget, riiortcomings in the other parts. If 
the '' Casta Diva " prove a sucoess, all is saved. 
On Thursday there was much to please both 
ear and eye; but Mdlle. BoreUi as ''Norma" 
spoilt everything. Her voice has lost whatever 
charm it may once have possessed, and she 
indulged in vibrato to a fearful extent. A word 
of special praise is due to Miss Marie Engle for 
her artistic singing of the ''Adalgisa" mu<iic. 
Signer F. Navarrini made the most of the part 
of Oroveso. 

<* Aida " was repeated with signal success on 
the Friday, and followed on the next evening 
by Mozart*s ** Don Giovanni." There were a 
few weak, and many strong, points in the per- 
formance. Mdlle. BoreUi was, as might be 
expected, unsatisfactory as Donna Anna ; and 
Signer De Lucia, with his vibrato, failed to do 
justice to the part of Don Ottavio. He was, 
however, much applauded after *' H mio tesoro." 
Miss Nordica, as Donna Elvira, sang in a bril- 
liant manner, but her acting was not impres- 
sive. Mdme. Minnie Hauk made a sprightly 
Zerlina, and the **Batti, batti" was loudly 
encored. M. Maurel's Don Gtiovanni scarcely 
needs praise. He sings well, acts superbly, 
and is, in fact, the best representative of 
Mozart's hero on the stage. Signer Y. Navar- 
rini's Leporello was weak ; and Signer Ciampi, 
as usual, made too much of the part of Masetto. 
The chorus was excellent. Tlie scenery and 
costumes were most effSective. The performance 
did not conclude till past midnight. Encores, 
however gratifying to artists, ought to be 
abolished. Bad in the concert-room, they are 
worse on the stase. 

*'I1 Barbiere" was the opera on Monday 
evening. Miss Sigrid Amoldson took the part 
of Bosina. She is young and nretty, possesses a 
good voice, and has been unaer careful train- 
ing. She comes &om Stockholm ; and Sweden, 
as all know, is a country which has given birth 
to more than one famous prima donna. From 
our descriptipn of the new comer it will be at 
once inferred that she was successful at Drury 
Lane. Such was, in fact, the casQ. When she 
appeacad wtiw." 
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received applaiise, and as the opera progressed 
the enthusiasm increased. For the encore in 
the singing-lesson scene she sang a Swedish 
mebdy. Uer voice is of sympathetic quality. 
Her low notes are rich, but her high ones do 
not appear fully developed. She sings per- 
fectly in tune, and executes most skilfully the 
florid Eossinian strains. She played the part 
of the shy little maiden with ease and finedse. 
Miss Arnoldson has now to show us what she 
can do in operas of sterner stuff than ** II Bar- 
biere." M. B. de Eeske made his first appear- 
ance this season, and as Don Basilio gave great 
satisfaction both by his singing and acting. 
Signer de Lucia was tame as Almaviva. Signer 
Battistini made a good Figaro; but Signer 
Ciampi as Bartolo Iwhaved more like a clown 
than a doctor. The orchestra was conducted 
by Mr. Bandegger. 

** Lohengrin " was given on Wednesday even- 
ing. Mdme. Kupf er-Berger gave a ma^ificent 
rendering of the part of £lsa. A more intense 
and yet unexaggerated piece of acting can 
scarcely be imagined. Vocally she was imper- 
fect. There were moments ot false intonation, 
moments when the vibrato became prominent ; 
but, for the rest, she must have satisfied the 
most critical. Of the De Beskes, M. Jean, both 
as singer and actor, was an ideal Lohengrin. 
There was a little hardness in his first tones, 
but this soon wore off. The duet in the third act 
was a triumph both for Mdme. Berger and for 
him. M. E. de Beske looked every inch a king, 
and he sang splendidly. Mdme. Tremelli was 
an impressive Ortrude, Signer Battistini a good 
Frederick, Signer Navarrini a sonorous, if not 
always correct, Herald. The chorus,;with some 
few exceptions, went welL Signer Mandnelli 
conducted the work with great intelligence and 
earnestness. He evidently knows nis score, 
and is thoroughly in love with the music. 

J. S. Shsdloce. 



RECENT GONCEETS. 

Mdmb. Noeman N^auDA and Mr. Hall^ 
played a MS. sonata for violin and pianoforte 
by N. Gade at St. James's Hall last Friday 
week. The composer in this work shows ail 
his accustomed graces of style and that skill 
which comes of long experience. The first 
movement and likewise the finale are sweet 
rather th ft^i strong; so that the length re- 
quired to set out and expound the tliematio 
material is not altogether to their advantage. 
In the middle movements— an allegro scher- 
sando and a romanza — the form is less severe, 
and the composer, in proportion, more sucoess- 
f uL The romanza is specially c harming . The 
Sonata was interpreted with exquisite taste. 
Brahms*s new pianoforte Trio, wnich was in- 
cluded in the programme, formed a striking con- 
tmst to this work. The gh^b is peaceful, the 
other passionate. In the former the colours are 
light, in the latter, for the most part, dark. 
Mr. tlall6 played Beethoven's Sonata in E flat 
(Op. 81a). Herr F. N6ruda was the violon- 
cellist, and Mr. Lloyd the vocalist. 

Last Saturday afternoon M. Saint-Saens 
gave an orchestral concert at St. James's Hall, 
and played "his four pianoforte concertos in 
D major, in G minor, i^i E flat, and in C minor. 
M. Saint- Saens's music is brilliant and effective; 
and, being, moreover, a skilful performer on 
the piano, he managed to interest his audience, 
and received, during the afternoon, much ap- 
plause. But it was, we think, a mistake never- 
theless. Mr. E. Bach has attempted three 
Beethoven concertos. Dr. Bulow five sonatas, 
and Bubinstein a still greater number, all at 
one concert ; but even Beethoven in sudi large 
quantities proved more of a trial than a treat. 
As representing M. Sunt-Saens's development 
^as a oompoaer the progtamme was, howeveri 



interesting. The first concerto was written at 
an early age, and bears traces of the influence 
of various masters. 

Herr Bichter gave his seventh concert on 
Monday evening, and selected a programme 
befltting the festive season. It included Weber's 
"Jubilee" Overture, which concludes with 
the National Anthem, and Mendelssohn's 
*' Scotch " Symphony, dedicated to the Queen. 
Mr. E. Lloyd sang two excerpts from "Die 
Meistersinger." The attendance was not as 
large as usual, but on that evening music was 
not the chief attraction. 

The Jubilee Festival Concert at the Crystal 
Palace on Wednesday afternoon drew a fairly 
large audience. Mr. Mackenzie's setting of 
Mr. J. Bennett's "Jubilee" Ode, specially 
written for the occasion, was performed bjr a 
dioir of about three thousand voices, with 
Mdme. Albani and Mr. Lloyd as solo vocalists. 
There was a big orchestra ; and all the forces, 
vocal and instrumental, were under the able 
direction of J^. Manns. First comes a chorus 
in which is set forth the general rejoicing of 
the land. The music is bold ; and there is great 
variety in the treatment of the voices. At one 
moment— as in the opening phrase, " For fifty 
years our Queen " — they are in unison ; at 
another in full harmony ; while again there are 
passages with contrapuntal working. The 
tenor solo, " O Queen," is smooth and flowins, 
and has a strong Gounod flavour about it. 
This, to many, will be a recommendation. 
We then have a chorus beginning "Now let 
the long procession pass.'* In imagination the 
writer makes the "Sons of the Dominion," 
" Firm hearts and wiUing hands " from Austral 
lands, myriads from Africa and tha" sea-girt " 
isles, and "India's dusky sons," pass before 
the Queen's throne. The composer, in his 
oratorio, " The Rose of Sharon," tried his hand 
at a processional chorus, and it was certainly 
one of his best efforts. Here he is writing a 
piece cf occasion; and, on the whole, we must 
pronounce it inferior. A smooth soprano solo, 
" More than crown," is followed by an un- 
accompanied " Hymn," plain and diatonic. 
The last number is a chorus with $oli parts, 
somewhat Mendelssohnian in character, wind- 
ing up, of course, with the National Anthem. 
The performance, speaking generally, was 
tame. Mdme. Albani was much applauded, 
yet her voice was not in the best condition. 
Mr. Lloyd sang brilliantiy. The concert con- 
cluded with Mendelssohn's " Hymn of Praise." 
The centre transept is not the best place to hear 
the instrumental movements of this work. 



MU8I0 NOTE. 



M. Hekbi Sbiftbet writes to us to state, 
with reference to our notice of him in the 
Academy of June 18, that the occasion was by 
no means his fir«t public performance in 
London. 
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